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—the  choice  of  famous  anglers 


Did  you  ever  meet  an  angler  all  lit  up  with  enthusiasm 
about  his  tackle  secured  in  Europe?  More  than  likely  he 
was  equipped  with  the 

Famous  Hardy  Brothers  or 
S.  Allcock  &  Company's 

RODS  &  REELS 

— used  by  Europe's  most  celebrated  anglers.  These  famous 
rods  and  reels  in  great  variety,  for  every  purpose,  are  made 
by  experts  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  work.  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  both  makes.  No  matter  what  you  want — you'll 
find  it  here — and  it's  guaranteed. 

Visit  our  showrooms  at  70  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  and 
see  the  greatest  array  of  Fishing  Tackle -ever  seen  in  Canada. 

All  kinds  of  Rods,  Reels  and  Guns  Repaired 
in  our  Toronto  Workrooms 


Fresh  Dew  Worms  for  Sale 


Allcock,  Laight&Westwood  Co. 

LIMITED 

Tackle  Exclusively  Established  1800 

70  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
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"Arctic"  Eiderdown  Robes 

For  Chilly  Fall  Nights 

y^ugust  and  September  are  ideal  camping  months, 
with  nights  chilly  and  hoar  frost  in  the  mornings. 
The  Arctic  Eiderdown  Sleeping  Robe  is  your  only 
necessary  protection—no  tent  or  other  covering  overhead 
required.    Send  for  booklet  containing  full  information. 


Ottawa        Toronto        Montreal  Winnipeg 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — the  soldier, 
the  sportsman,  the  lumberman,  the  engineer, 
the  prospector,  the  miner — will  find  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Garments  wonderfully  comfort- 
able and  durable  for  outdoor  life. 


Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping  bags, 
blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps,  colic 
bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts, 
pyjamas,  stockings*  sweaters,  cardigans,  spencers, 
knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves,  etc. 


A  Fully  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue will  be  Mailed 
Free  on  application. 


The  JAEGER  CO^JDjmitecS 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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Big  Game  Along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

This  trans-cont  nental  "trail"  taps  wonderful  big  game  country 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia.  Here  is  the  catalogue 
— what  is  your  inclination  ? 

NOVA  SCOTIA— Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK— Moose,  deer,  bear. 

QUEBEC— Moose,  deer,  bear. 

ONTARIO — Moose,  caribou,  reindeer,  deer. 

MANITOBA — Moose,  caribou,  reindeer,  deer. 

SASKATCHEWAN— Moose,  caribou,  deer. 

ALBERTA — Mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat,  moose,  caribou, 
deer. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA— Mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat, 

moose,  deer,  bear,  mountain  lion. 

Write  to  A.  0.  SE  YMO  UR,  General   Tourist  Agent,    Canadian    Pacific  Railway 
Montreal,  Canada,  for  literature  and  full  informal  ion. 
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Publisher's  Announcement  Regarding  the 
Improved  Rod  and  Gun 

ROD  AND  GUN  appears  with  this  issue  in  its  new  and  improved  form.  The 
adoption  of  the  popular  flat  size  and  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
together  with  the  introduction  of  a  better  grade  of  illustrations,  puts  ROD  AND  GUN 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  sportsmen's  periodicals  of  America. 

During  the  war  many  magazines  ceased  publication  as  a  result  of  increased 
costs  and  lack  of  support  from  subscribers.  ROD  AND  GUN  was  able  to  continue 
publication,  despite  these  exorbitant  publication  costs,  through  the  loyalty  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  sportsmen  readers.  While  the  production  costs  have  not  lowered 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  ROD  AND  GUN 
should  take  second  place  to  no  outdoor  life  publication  in  America,  and  that  its  readers 
are  entitled  to  the  best  magazine  that  it  is  possible  to  produce;  hence  these  im- 
provements. 

To  partially  meet  the  additional  expense  contingent  in  publishing  the  improved 
magazine,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  slight  increase  in  the  subscription 
rate.  Starting,  therefore,  with  the  issue  of  January  1922,  the  subscription  price  will 
be  $2.00  per  annum,  while  the  price  per  copy  is  advanced  from  15  cents  to  20  cents, 
starting  with  this  issue. 

The  editorial  policy  of  the  magazine,  which  proved  effective  during  the  fight 
to  remove  the  gun  permit  restrictions,  will  continue  as  formerly  in  furthering  the 
interdependent  interests  of  the  sportsman  and  the  wild  life  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  year  we  lost  the  services  of  the  late  H.  C.  Haddon,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  conducted  our  Trapline  department  with  signal  success.  We  wel- 
comed to  our  staff  M.  U.  Bates,  of  Metagama,  as  Trapline  Editor;  also  A.  Bryan 
Williams  and  J.  W.  Winson  of  British  Columbia,  who  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
"true-to -life"  word  pictures  of  fish  and  game  in  British  Columbia.  F.  V:  Williams, 
artist  and  writer  of  the  intimate  nature  stories,  has  moved  his  studio  and  established 
his  home  on  the  shores  of  Onamakawash  Lake,  Northern  Ontario,  where  he  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  portraying  life  in  the  wilds  with  brush,  camera  and  pen. 

We  hope  that  you  will  like  the  improved  magazine  and  trust  that  you  will  give 
it  the  same  consistent  support  that  has  made  possible  its  publication  during  the  past. 
Your  approval  of  our  efforts  to  make  Canada's  leading  sportsman's  magazine  the 
best  of  its  kind  can  be  shown  by  sending  us  your  renewal  and  showing  the  magazine 
to  your  friends.  •  . 
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THE  Mackenzie  River  system  is'jone 
of  the  eight  great  river  systems  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  second  largest 
on  the  North  American  continent,  ranking 
next  to  the  Mississippi,  and  is  the  greatest 
in  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence,  Yukon 
and  Nelson,  though  perhaps  better  known, 
fall  short  of  it  both  in  length  and  in  area 
of  drainage  basin.  The  Mackenze  river 
proper  is  that  lower  portion  of  the  system 
flowing  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the 
Arctic  coast.  Flowing  into  this  lake  is 
Slave  river,  which  in  reality  is  part  of  the 
same  waterway  as  well  as  its  two  great 
affluents  the  Peace  and  the  Athabaska 
rivers.  The  Peace  in  turn  takes  its 
source  from  the  Finlay  .and  the  Parsnip. 
The  total  length  of  the  Mackenzie  water- 
way from  the  head  of  the  Finlay  is  estim- 
ated at  approximately  2525  miles. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Mackenzie 
embraces  part  of  Northern  British  Colum- 
bia, over  half  of  Alberta,  a  large  area  of 
Northern  Saskatchewan,  nearly  all  of  the 
District  of  Mackenzie  and  part  of  the 
Yukon  Territory.  Its  area  is  about 
682,000  square  miles.  Included  in  this 
basin  are  many  large  lakes  of  which 
Athabaska,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear 
are  the  principal. 

This  mighty  northland  is  as  yet  almost 
an  unexplored  and  uninhabited  country. 
As  long  ago  as  1789„  Alexander  Macken- 
zie made  his  famous  voyage  of  discovery 
down  the  great  river  that  now  bears  his 
name  and  paved  the  way  for  a  fur  trade 


that  has  flourished  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  Scattered  bands  of  In- 
dians are  found  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic 
circle  and  Esquimos  inhabit  the  coast 
regions.  Various  travellers,  traders, 
missionaries,  and  explorers  have  crossed 
/nd  recrossed  the  district  from  time  to 
time,  yet  in  comparison  with  our  more 
southerly  areas  it  is  still  a  decidedly  new 
country. 

The  potential  possibilities  of  this  vast 
area  are  beyond  estimate.  Those  who 
would  di'miss  them  as  being  restricted 
to  a  mere  paltry  production  of  furs  have 
a  great  surprise  coming.  A  striking 
example  -  of  an  awakening  interest  in 
connection  with  other  resources  is  seen 
in -the  oil  prospects.  From  recent  dis- 
coveries on  the  Mackenzie  it  appears  that 
in  this  far  northland  may  lie  oil  resources 
that  will  astound  the  world.  Agricultural 
possibilities  are  also  most  promising  and 
Mackenzie  River  wheat  is  now  a  reality. 
The  resources  and  possibilities  of  this 
vast  territory  are  too  numerous  and  too 
complicated  to  discuss  in  a  few  words 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  Canadians  have 
in  it  a  heritage  that  may  yet  exceed  the 
anticipations  of  the  nost  sanguine. 

During  the  past  summer,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  make  a  light  reconnaissance 
trip  through  this  great  wonderland  as  a 
preliminary  investigation  for  the  Natural 
Resources  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 
Without  fully  describing  the  details  of 


various  matters  looked  into,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  record  in  this  article  merely  some 
phases  of  the  journey  relating  to  the 
outing  side  of  the  summer's  work.  The 
long  journey  itself,  chiefly  by  canoe,  and 
the  game  and  fish  encountered  along  the 
way,  may  interest  those  whose  excursions 
into  the  wilds  are  for  pleasure  or  recrea- 
ation  only. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  trip  itself  may 
first  be  in  order.  I  left  Ottawa  on  April 
18th  and  went  to  Edmonton  by  way  of 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Medicine 
Hat,  Lethbridge  and  Calgary,  spending 
a  few  days  at  each  of  these  places  on 
official  business.  What  might  be  termed 
the  field  part  of  the  season  commenced 
when  I  left  Edmonton  for  the  north. 
Instead  of  retracing  my  route  after  reach- 
ing the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  I  crossed 
over  to  the  Yukon  river  and  returned  by 
way  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Pacific,  having 
business  to  transact  in  Dawson,  Prince 
Rupert,  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  In 
less  than  six  months  I  was  back  in  Ottawa 
having  covered  a  total  distance  in  the 
seasons  wanderings  of  nearly  12,000 
miles. 

The  field  part  then  may  be  restricted 
to  the  route  between  Edmonton  and 
Dawson.  The  time  spent  on  this  section 
was  three  monUis, — to  be  precise,  from 
May  13th  to  August  14th.  Distances 
are  more  or  less  guesswork  but  the  route 
I  followed  is  approximately  3,225  miles. 
In  addition  a  number  of  side  trips  were 
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made  the  principal  of  which  was  a  patrol 
of  the  wild  buffalo  country  near  Fort 
Smith. 

At  Edmonton  I  purchased  an  eighteen- 
foot  Peterborough  basswood  canoe  and 
shipped  it  to  Peace  River.  Leaving  by 
the  Edmonton.  Dunvegan  and  British 
Columbia  Railway  I  reached  Peace  river 
the  night  of  the  14th  and  caught  the  first 
steamer  of  the  season  downstream, 
arriving  at  Fort  Vermilion' the  16th. 

Here  I  engaged  a  man  to  accompany  me. 
We  got  the  canoe,  camp  equipment  and 
some  provisions  in  order  and  set  out  on 
our  long  journey  at  noon  of  May  24th. 
We  descended  Peace  river  and  entered 
Lake  Athabaska  by  way  of  Quatre 
Fourches  river.  A  couple  of  days  were 
spent  at  Chipewyan.  We  then  went 
down  the  Rocher  and  Slave  rivers  by 
steamer  to  Fitzgerald  and  drove  over  the 
sixteen-mile  portage  to  Fort  Smith. 

This  was  our  headquarters  for  nearly 
three  weeks  and  from  here  we  patrolled 
the  bulfalo  country.  Setting  out  again 
on  July  1st  we  went  down  the  Slave  river 
to  Great  Slave  lake,  starting  out  in  our 
canoe  but  being  overtaken  and  picked  up 
by  an  Imperial  Oil  gas  boat. 

We  crossed  Great  Slave  lake  with 
Bishop  Breynat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  in  his  gas  boat,  making  calls  at 
Resolution,  Hay  River  and  Providence. 
The  canoe  was  then  used  from  Providence 
to  Simpson  where  we  arrived  two  days 
ahead  of  the  first  steamer. 

At  Simpson  we  took  passage  on  the 
Hudson's  Bay  steamer  and  proceeded  to 
Wrigley,  Norman  and  the  Imperial  Oil 
Well  forty-five  miles  below  Norman, 
where  we  camped  for  a  day. 

The  Northern  Trading  Company's 
steamer  then  came  along  and  we  proceed- 
ed by  it  to  Good  Hope,  Arctic  Red  River 
and  McPherson,  arriving  at  the  end  of 
the  Mackenzie  river  run  on  July  17th. 

Next  day  we  set  out  on  the  hardest 
grind  of  the  season,  namely ,  a  six  hundred 
mile  trip  to  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  by  way 
of  the  Peel,  Huskie  and  Rat  rivers, 
McDougall's  Pass,  the  Little  Bell, 
Bell  and  Porcupine  rivers.  However, 
tough  days  go  by  as  surely  as  easy  ones 
and  after  nineteen  strenuous  ones  we 
reached  the  end  of  this  section.  ' 

Here  we  waited  four  days  for  a  steamer 
which  took  us  in  another  four  up  to 
Dawson  where  we  arrived  in  good  spirits 
on  August  14th. 

The  following  figures  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  mileage  of  this  route, 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the 
absence  of  complete  measurements  they 
are,  in  most  cases,  approximately  only: 
Edmonto  n — D  a  ws  o  n 


From  Edmonton  Miles 

Peace  River   315 

Fort  Vermilion   565 

Vermilion  chutes   610 

Chipewyan   820 

Fitzgerald   920 

Fort  Smith   935 

he-solution    1130 

Hay  River   1200 

Providence   1300 

Simpson   1460 

Wrigley   1595 

Norman   1780 

Good  Hope    1950 

An  tic  Red  River    2160 

McPherson    2235 

Crow  River   2535 

Rampart  House   2600 

Ft.  Yukon  .  :   2835 

Dawson   3225 


Reverting  again  to  Edmonton  I  will 
attempt  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  journey 
outlined  above,  especially  since  this  route 
'  is  likely  to  become  exceedingly  popular 


as  a  result  of  the  recent  great  oil  strikes 
in  the  north.  The  city  of  Edmonton  is 
the  logical  outfitting  point  for  excursions 
into  these  northern  oil  fields  and  the  route 
outlined  leads  under  the  shadow  of  the 
oil  derrick  at  Norman. 

The  E.T).  and  B.C.  railway  was  built 
by  the  J.  D.  McArthur  interests  to  serve 
the  rapidly  developing  Peace  River 
country.  It  runs  north  and  west  from 
Edmonton,  crossing  the  Athabaska  river 
at  Smith,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Lesser  Slave  river,  and  skirting  the  south 
shore  of  Lesser  Slave  lake.  Crossing  the 
newly  settled  districts  of  High  Prairie  it 
reaches  the  divisional  point  of  McLennan. 
Here  the  main  line  swings  west  and  after 
crossing  Smoky  river  branches  again. 
•Spirit  River  and  Grande  Prairie  being 
the  farthest  points  reached. 

From  McLennan,  a  branch  known  as 
the  Central  Canada  Railway,  runs  north- 
erly to  Peace  river  and  the  town  that 
bears  its  name.  The  roadbed  was  in 
bad  repair  at  the  time  of  my  trip  but  the 
train  after  many  stops  and  slow-downs, 
finally  reached  its  destination  within 
eight  hours  of  schedule  time.  Later  this 
road  was  taken  over  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  improved 
conditions  will  doubtless  follow  in  due 
order. 

On  this  journey  one  does  not  see  much 
of  the  cultivated  land  that  has  brought 
fame  to  the  Peace  River  district.  The 
road  traverses  long  stretches  of  lightly 
wooded  and  muskeg  country  and  crosses 
miles  of  hay  marshes  south  of  Lesser 
Slave  lake.  However  ,at  High  Prairie 
one  gets  a  good  impression  of  what  is  being 
done  by  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  this,  new 
land.  Some  fine  standing  poplar  and 
spruce  is  seen  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
forest  reserve.  Modse  and  cotton-tail 
deer  are  found  about  here  but  are  not 
plentiful.  Grouse  and  wild  ducks  are 
reported  fairly  numerous.  The  lake 
itself  is  well  stocked  with  whitefish 
which  have  been  shipped  in  commercial 
quantities  for  many  years. 

The  commodious  steamer  "D.  A.  Thom- 
as" left  Peace  River  a  few  hours  after  my 
arrival  on  her  first  trip  of  the  season, 
downstream.  I  hurried  my  canoe  and 
baggage  on  board  and  made  a  quick 
get-away  for  Fort  Vermilion,  leaving  at 
noon  and  getting  through  the  following 
noon.  Here  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the 
Husdon's  Bay  yard  and  went  under  can- 
vas on  the  16th  of  May.  For  a  few  days 
I  made  a  friendly  acquaintance  three 
times  each  day  with  the  company's  mess 
room  till  I  secured  a  cook  of  my  own. 
Gus  Clark,  manager  of  the  Company's 
post  here,  is  a  man  whose  hospitality  is 
seldom  exceeded  and  never  forgotten. 

The  trip  down  the  Peace  was  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  The  "D.  A.  Thomas" 
was  built  for  the  late  Lord  Rhondda  but 
last  year  these  interests  were  acquired 
by  the  Lamson  and  Hubbard  Canadian 
Co.  Ltd.  It  is  a  most  comfortable  boat. 
On  an  open  hillside  a  couple  of  deer  were 
seen.  A  few  minutes  later  a  black  bear 
scampered  to  safety  from  the  point  of  a 
gravel  bar.  At  another  place,  a  large 
Bull  moose  was  observed  half  hidden 
among  small  poplar  close  to  the  water's 
edge  .  Ducks  were  flying  everywhere  and 
at  woodpiles  where  the  steamer  stopped 
for  fuel  the  drumming  of  partridges  could 
be  heard.  Spring  was  just  opening  np, 
the  grass  was  showing  green  above  the 
old  mass  of  dead  leaves  and  the  buds  were 
breaking  on  trees  in  sheltered  localities. 
One  felt  the  throb  of  spring  and  grew  glad 
to  be  out-of-doors. 

At  Fort  Vermilion  I  immediately 
commenced  final  arrangements  for  the 
long  trip.  A  man  to  accompany  me  was 
the  main  consideration,  and  for  such  a 


trip  as  this  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  all- 
round  assistant.  A  cook  for  a  party 
may  soon  be  located,  or  a  packer  or  an 
expert  canoeman,  or  in  fact  a  man  to  fill 
any  one  particular  post  of  limited  duties. 
But  my  demands  were  for  a  man  used  to 
pioneering  and  roughing  it  and  who  could 
take  a  hand,  at  cooking,  canoeing,  packing 
or  rise  to  any  emergency  that  might  be 
encountered.  Such  men  are  usually 
found  in  out-lying  places  like  Fort  Vermil- 
ion rather  than  in  urban  centres,  and  I 
was  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of 
one  George  Foss,who  not  only  proved  a 
most  capable  helper  but  his  untiring 
efforts  and  cheerful  disposition  at  all 
times  both  during  easy  going  and  hard 
going  added  to  the  success  and  pleasure 
of  the  summer's  work. 

We  pitched  our  first  camp  on  a  pleasant 
open  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  river  and  just 
below  the  Fort  and  proceeded  to  gather 
together  our  supplies  and  equipment. 
First  the  canoe  was  rigged  with  a  mast  and 
a  small  sail  in  hopes  that  fair  winds 
would  favour  us  to  some  extent.  Two 
paddles,  a  pole,  a  tarpaulin  to  cover  the 
cargo  and  bow  and  stern  lines  were  added. 
A  couple  of  tins  of  canoe'  glue,  a  tin  of 
white  lead,  a  package  of  copper  nails  and 
plenty  of  spare  rope  came  next  on  the  list. 
On  either  side  of  the  bow  we  painted  in 
white  a  five-pointed  star  and  hoisted  the 
Canadian  Ensign  at  the  masthead. 

My  tent  had  been  made  by  Grant- 
Holden-Graham  of  Ottawa  according  to 
my  own  specifications.  It  was  of  sail 
silk,  eight  by  eleven  feet  with  a  six  inch 
eave,  making  the  outer  dimensions  nine 
by  twelve  feet  and  had  four  foot  walls. 
No  poles  or  pegs  were  carried  as  these 
were  cut  as  required.  This  tent  was 
provided  with  a  series  of  small  rings 
attached  to  the  interior  to  which  an 
inner  tent  or  section  could  be  attached  by 
corresponding  tapes.  This  inner  tent  was 
for  use  when  the  flies  became  plentiful. 
It  was  made  of  very  light  porous  material, 
with  a  duck  flooring  and  a  doorway  with 
fly  fastening.  In  measurements  it  cor- 
responded to  the  outer  tent  so  as  to  fit 
snugly  except  for  the  length  which  was 
only  eight  feet,  thus  leaving  a  three  foot 
entrance  or  porchway  within  the  outer 
tent  before  entering  the  inner.  This  was 
the  third  season  for  this  tent  and  I  found 
it  most  satisfactory.  When  flies  are  not 
bad,  the  inner  tent  is  not  used  but  is 
carried  in  a  small  roll.  It  is  attached 
or  removed  in  a  few  minutes  but  during 
the  fly  season  is  left  permanently  attached. 
The  porchway  enables  one  to  get  under 
cover  quickly  in  case  of  rain,  to  store 
supplies  and  to  leave  outer  wet  or  muddy 
garments  •  before  entering  the  more 
complex  fly-proof  resort.  The  outer 
flaps  may  also  be  tied  back  allowing  a 
free  circulation  of  air  or  warmth  from  the 
camp  fire. 

No  camp  stove  was  carried,  our  heating 
and  cooking  arrangements  being  of  the 
most  primitive— the  open  camp  '  fire. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  provided  a 
reflector  and  an  aluminum  Dutch  oven 
but  these  had  been  overlooked  in  Edmon- 
ton and  could  not  be  secured  here.  They 
are  wonderfully  useful  articles  to  carry  on 
such  trips.  Foss  therefore  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  culinary  outfit  consisting 
of  a  couple  of  frying  pans,  a  nest  of 
granite  buckets  or  pots  and  the 
most  simple  assortment  of  gran- 
ite or  tin  dishes  and  some  table 
cutlery  that  was  not  sterling.  Somehow 
— probably  from  force  of  habit — on  his 
part — a  corkscrew  was  included,  though 
sad  to  relate,  no  use  could  be  found  for  it. 
The  can  opener  was  of  more  service. 

My  bedding  roll  consisted  of  a  Wood's 
summer-weight  eiderdown,  sheet,  pillow 
and  canvas  wrapper.    Foss  carried  a 


1 — Snow  fell  on  June  11  at  Pine  Lake  cabin,  Alberta.  2 — Partridge's  nest  in  buffalo  country,  Alberta. 
3— Chief  Pierre  Squirrel  of  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T.    4— Gamp  at  Fort  Vermilion,  Alberta,  F.  H.  Kitto. 

similar  one.    Our  pillows  were  an  exper-  favourable  weather  instead  of  the  tent,  and  locks.    Across  one  end  of  each  was 

iment   and   proved   very   satisfactory.  Two  small  fibre  wood  cases  which  a  a  series  of  three  small  trays.    One  case 

They  were  in  reality  canoe-cushions  of  the  trunk  maker  had  built  for  me  were  put  to  was  used  as  a  "grub-box"  for  small  table 

life-buoy  pattern,  and  served  us  in  contin-  good  use.    Each  measured  fourteen  by  articles.    The  other  we  assigned  as  a 

uous  manner  both  by  day  and  night.    We  fifteen    by  twenty-four  inches.    They  receptacle  for  our  most  valuable  articles, 

also  carried  light  individual  mosquito  bars  were   strongly    built,    reinforced   with  note  books,  films  and  the  like.  Our 

and  a  sail  silk  tarpaulin  which  we  used  in  metal  corners  and  fitted  with  strong  hinges  dunnage  bags  carried  our  coarser  extra 
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tield  clothes  and  various  odds  and  ends. 
Pack  sacks  were  provided  for  use  on 
portages.  An  axe  of  course  was  a  neces- 
sary article  and  a  small  hatchet  was  taken 
along  as  an  extra  precaution.  With 
various  other  sundry  items  we  accumulat- 
ed quite  a  formidable  cargo  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  keep  everything  down  to  the 
smallest  limit. 

Our  two  boxes  fitted  snugly  into  the 
canoe  crosswise.  The  bed  rolls  could  be 
squeezed  in  almost  anywhere.  Flour  and 
bacon  in  sacks  made  substantial  ballast; 
tea,  dried  fruits,  rice,  sugar,  salt,  butter 
and  kindred  supplies  were  stored  away  in 
small  grocery  boxes.  The  pots  and  pans 
were  carried  in  a  coarse  sack. 

Last,  but  not  least,  was  our  mascot 
"Major,"  a  bright,  adventuresome  little 
Boston  Bull  Terrier  pup,  five  months  old, 
that  was  presented  to  me  by  a  newly  made 
friend  lately  settled  in  this  locality. 

Thus  equipped  we  embarked  at  noon  of 
May  2 1th  and  hoisting  sail  took  advanta- 
age  of  both  favourable  current  and  wind 
which  soon  carried  us  out  of  sight  of  our 
starting  point.  We  set  out  in  good  spirits 
and  with  great  expectations  and  although 
the  wind  dropped  and  rain  began  to  fall 
almost  immediately:  we  did  not  allow 
these,  or  other  disappointments  which 
were  to  follow,  to  dampen  our  ardor. 

An  hour  or  so  after  setting  out,  and 
while  paddling  in  the  centre  of  the  river 
to  take  advantage  of  the  strongest  current 
we  observed  a  canoe  approaching  but 
hugging  the  shore  to  get  the  benefit  of 
slack  water  and  eddies.  It  contained 
three  French-Canadian  trappers  with  a 
great  load  of  furs.  The  men  were  return- 
ing to  civilization  from  a  winter  spent  in 
the  wilds  and  would  reach  Fort  Vermilion, 
their  objective,  before  night.  Conse- 
quently they  were  in  high  spirits  and 
spying  the  name  "Ottawa"  which  I  had 
painted  in  white  letters  on  the  stern  of  my 
canoe,  they  saluted  us  with  wild  shouts  of 
"Ottaw  a,"  "Ottawa"  and  then  burst  into 
a  lusty  refrain  of  one  of  the  old  Canadian 
boat  songs  that  the  name  had  suggested. 

We  halted  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  wooded 
island  and  partook  of  our  first  lunch  en 
route.  The  rain  had  ceased  but  the 
weather  was  raw  and  cold  and  a  few  cups 
of  hot  tea  before  a  blazing  camp  fire  were 
most  welcome.  Continuing  our  journey 
we  soon  reached  the  camp  of  my  friend 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  Hotchkiss 
where  we  spent  the  night. 

Early  next  forenoon  we  reached  the 
head  of  the  portage  leading  around  the 
Vermilion  rapids  and  chutes.  Already 
the  landing  place  was  strewn  with  an 
interesting  assortment  of  freight  for  the 
north.  The  steamer  "D.  A.  Thomas" 
had  by  this  time  brought  down  two  loads 
from  the  end  of  steel  at  Peace  River  and  a 
few  scows  and  small  boats  had  also 
arrived.  Docks  and  warehouses  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  almost  total  absence, 
and  goods  of  all  descriptions  were  piled  on 
the  banks  in  merry  confusion.  Poles 
laid  down  to  form  a  rough  flooring  and 
large  tarpaulin  sheets  for  coverings  served 
to  protect  a  certain  amount  of  the  more 
perishable  freight  but  most  of  it  lay  in  the 
open.  Canoes  and  dog  sleighs,  flour  and 
bacon,  stoves  and  gramophones  were  only 
a  few  of  the  articles  noticed.  Perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  were  drums  of  gasoline 
and  pieces  of  heavy  machinery.  Eight 
or  a  dozen  teams  were  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  getting  it  transported  across 
the  four  miles  of  muddy  primitive  road  to 
the  lower  landing.  Temporary  canvas, 
camps  were  humming  with  activity  and 
the  chef  of  the  Lamson  and  Hubbard 
Canadian  Company  gave  us  a  dinner  that 
was  a  treat  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

In  the  afternoon  we  successfully  over- 
came the  obstacles  to  navigation,  finding 


it  necessary  to  make  only  two  short 
portages,  one  at  the  rapids  where  we 
followed  a  path  at  the  foot  of  the  right 
bank  and  the  other  at  the  chutes  where  a 
few  yards  at  the  water's  edge  constituted 
the  carry.  At  the  lower  landing  we  made 
tea  and  looked  over  the  loading  of  a  scow 
for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Capt. 
Gardner  had  successfully  run  the  gas 
boat  "Fort  Rae"  through  the  rapids  and 
lined  it  over  the  chutes  and  was  then 
preparing  to  take  it  down  to  Fitzgerald 
with  a  scow  of  freight  in  tow. 

We  pushed  on  after  tea  another  five 
miles  or  so  to  Red  River  where  we  spent 
the  night  with  my  friend  Wm.  Gray, 
manager  of  the  Husdon's  Bay  post  here. 
There  is  practically  no  settlement  here- 
abouts. 

Our  next  objective,  as  far  as  any  settle- 
ment was  concerned,  was  Chipewyan  on 
Lake  Athabaska.  It  is  usually  considered 
a  five  days'  trip  by  canoe,  the  distance 
being  about  210  miles.  Except  for  the 
last  few  miles  the  course  is  downstream, 
following  the  Peace.  This  section  of  the 
river  is  very  wide  and  contains  many 
islands.  The  current  is  steady  and  except 
at  low  water  stages  there  are  no  rapids 
of  apy  account.  At  this  time  the  water, 
though  falling  was  still  high  and  exceeding- 
ly muddy.  In  fact  one  of  the  discom- 
. forts  of  our  travelling  was  due  to  this 
cause. 

Head  winds  were  the  hoodoo  of  our 
journey  now.  We  fairly  had  to  fight  our 
way  down  stream.  The  sail  mocked  us  as 
it  lay  furled  across  the  thwarts.  Foss 
paddled  stern  while  I  took  my  customary 
place  in  the  bow  and  if  there  be  virtue 
in  exercise  we  deserved  it. 

It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  swell  on 
these  big  rivers  a  head  wind  can  raise. 
On  one  occasion  we  paddled  with  might 
and  main  for  an  hour  and  scarcely  made 
any  perceptible  progress.  It  was  worse 
than  bucking  the  tide.  There  was  also 
grave  danger  of  capsizing  our  canoe  and, 
even  as  it  was,  considerable  water  was 
shipped  or  splashed  on  board.  We  soon 
learned  the  futility  of  trying  to  make 
progress  against  such  odds  and  adopted 
the  course  of  remaining  on  land  when 
head  winds  were  so  strong  and  travelling 
when  they  fell.  This  meant  much  night 
travel  as  winds  usually  die  down  in  the 
evening. 

There  are  double  objections  to  this  pro- 
cedure, even  though  its  advantages 
cannot  be  disputed.  In  the  first  place 
night  travel  is  not  the  most  enjoyable. 
Though  the  period  of  daylight  was  fast 
encroaching  on  the  full  twenty-four  hour 
period  for  some  three  or  four  hours 
twilight  effect  was  most  deceiving  on  the 
water.  The  long  shadows  cast  by  the 
slowly  setting  and  equally  slowly  rising 
sun  glinting  through  the  borders  of  tall 
spruce  along  the  water's  edge  made  the 
"reading"  of  the  water  a  most  difficult 
feat.  1  ime  and  again  we  found  our- 
selves in  shallow  places  and  out  of  the 
proper  channel.  On  land  such  soft 
mellow  light  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
travel  but  down  low  in  a  canoe  between 
high  banks  of  dark  thick  foliage  it  is 
rather  uncertain. 

Thus  we  were  obliged  by  exasperating 
head  winds  to  turn  night  into  day  and  day 
into  night  on  several  occasions.  After  a 
long  tedious  spell  of  paddling  in  the  cold, 
ghostly  silence  of  semi-twilight  we  would 
scramble  on  shore  stiff  and  shivering,  to 
prepare  an  early  breakfast.  Two  or 
three  hours  more  might  then  be  spent  on 
the  river  when  our  friend  the  enemy  would 
blow  up  again.  We  would  then  hie  our- 
selves to  the  tall  timbers  and  try  to  get 
some  sleep.  Here  again  the  disadvantages 
of  such  ways  were  evident.  Anyone 
who  has  tried  to  sleep  in  a  tent  during 


mid-day  under  a  blazing  sun  will  realize 
it.  However  such  was  our  luck  and  we 
made  the  best  of  it,  but  the  five  days 
lengthened  out  to  eight. 

Though  chafing  under  the  slow  time  we 
were  making  owing  to  such  disadvantages 
of  travel  we  were  nevertheless  not  without 
our  sources  of  pleasure.  Though  far 
from  civilization  and  out  of  touch  with 
the  doings  of  the  busy  world  we  had  left 
behind,  we  were  close  to  nature  and  were 
"monarchs  of  all  we  surveyed."  Spring- 
time with  all  its  beauties  was  lavishing  its 
richness  upon  us.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom was  springing  into  the  glories  of  new 
life  and  the  animal  kindgom  awakening 
to  the  joys  of  another  summer. 

On  every  hand  nesting  pairs  of  ducks 
were  seen  .and  at  every  landing  we  made, 
the  drumming  of  the  partridge  was  heard. 
Song  birds  filled  the  air  with  peals  of 
melody  or  called  and  twittered  to  one 
another  among  the  branches  of  overhang- 
ing trees.  A  few  beavers  splashed  their 
warning  signals  as  our  canoe  drew  too 
close  and  timorous  muskrats  dived  to 
safety.  Of  large  game  we  saw  but  little, 
in  fact  nothing  but  a  few  bears.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  numerous 
trappers'  cabins,  mere  wretched  hovels 
at  best — temporary  abodes  of  a  small 
array  of  amateur  young  men  who  had  been 
lured  by  the  prevailing  high  price  of  furs 
to  try  their  fortunes  at  this  game.  The 
spring  rat  hunt  had  been  exciting,  as  these 
little  animals  were  plentiful  and  prices 
were  high.  It  was  now  over  and  the 
cabins  were  deserted— filthy  blotches  on 
the  banks  of  this  lonely  river. 

A  short  halt  was  made  at  Peace  Point 
on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  river. 
This  is  the  southerly  limit  of  range  of 
Canada's  herd  of  wild  buffalo  or  bison, 
the  remnants  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
prairies  which  were  so  numerous  but  a 
few  years  ago.  Two  rangers  or  guardians 
are  maintained  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment and  they  have  a  few  cabins,  one  of 
which  is  located  on  this  point.  It  was  not 
tenanted  at  the  time  of  our  call,  the  rang- 
ers being  inland  at  another  post. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  day  the 
Quatre  Fourches  river  was  reached.  This 
is  a  stream  of  peculiar  traits.  It  has 
a  winding  course  extending  from  Lake 
Athabaska  to  a  point  on  the  Peace  river 
near  its  mouth.  It  meanders  through  the 
low  wet  flats  of  this  region.  During 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  flows  from 
the  lake  into  the  river  but  at  other  times, 
when  the  Peace  is  high  and  the  lake  low, 
it  flows  in  the  opposite  direction.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  its  juncture  with  the  Peace 
we  found  the  current  flowing  out  of  the 
Peace  and  toward  the  lake.  Our  joy 
was  quite  real.  If  the  wind  refused  to 
favour  us  we  were  delighted  to  find  that 
the  currents  did.  Accordingly  we  enter- 
ed this  remarkable  channel  and  set  our 
faces  for  the  lake. 

A  new  difficulty  now  confronted  us. 
The  recent  high  water  caused  by  the 
spring  floods  had  overflowed  both  banks 
of  the  quatre  Fourches  and  deluged  the 
country  with  a  coating  of  mud,  slime  and 
debris,  which  was  still  wet  and  dripping. 
After  repeated  landings  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  a  dry  spot  on  which  to 
spend  a  night. 

Lake  Athabaska  was  reached  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  2nd  and  a  fair  wind 
favoured  us  at  last  while  we  sailed  across 
an  open  space  some  five  or  six  miles  in 
width  to  the  opposite  shore  and  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Chipewyan,  the  met- 
ropolis of  this  district.  We  spent  the 
King's  birthday  here  and  flew  our  Canad- 
ian ensign  over  the  tent  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  This  is  a  typical  northern 
trading  post  and  has  a  long  historic 
record.    The  early  traders  called  Lake 
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Nos.  1,  2,  3 — Wild  buffalo  between  Pine  Lake  and  Peace  Point,  Alberta. 
No.  4 — Wild  buffalo  about  five  miles  north  of  Pine  Lake,  Alberta. 


Athabaska  the  "Lake  of  the  Hills"  from 
the  rugged  and  hilly  banks  and  rocky 
islands  abounding.  The  northern  head- 
quarters of  the  old  "Northwest  Company" 
rivals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
were  established  near  the  site  of  the 


present  village  and  from  them  the  re- 
doubtable Mackenzie  set  out  on  his 
Empire-making  voyages  of  disctivery, 
first  to  the  Arctic  ocean  and  later  to  the 
Pacific. 

Trading  posts  are  now  operated  here 


by£,the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  North- 
ern Trading  Company,  Lamson  and  Hub- 
bard Canadian  Company  and  Colin 
Eraser.  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
Missions  and  schools  are  located  at  this 
point  and  Constable  Phillips,  of  the 
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Alberta  Provincial  Police  is  the  military 
autocrat    of  this    interesting  kingdom. 

We  now  got  our  intoduction  to  northern 
conditions  and  to  one  who  has  not  given 
much  thought  to  them  the  revelation 
comes  somewhat  as  a  shock.  Contrary 
to  usual  belief,  the  country  is  not  a 
hunter's  paradise,  nor  does  it  abound  with 
tish  and  game  aplenty  at  every  meal 
hour.  Game,  is  exceedingly  scarce  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  A  few  moose  do  roam 
in  the  woods  but  a  moose  in  the  woods  and 
one  in  the  stew  pot  are  different  things. 

Cariboo  seldom  come  closer  now  than 
F.ond  du  Lac,  some  200  milps  east  of 
Chipcwyan.  Geese,  wavies  and  ducks 
used  to  pass  this  way  on  their  spring  and 
fall  migrations  in  countless  numbers  and 
thousands  were  shot  and  dried,  frozen, 
or  otherwise  preserved  for  future  use. 
Of  late  years  these  great  flocks  have  ceas- 
ed and  only  stragglers  are  seen. 

The  fact  is,-  Chipcwyan  is  now  a  musk- 
rat  and  fish  post  almost  exclusively.  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  exceptionally  goodrat 
country.  Colin  Fraser  informed  me  that 
probably  one  hundred  thousand  skins 
were  shipped  out  last  spring.  Lake 
Athabaska  is  well  supplied  with  whitefish 
which  makes  a  good  diet,  but  these  fish 
are  not  obtained  without  some  effort. 
The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  harvest  time  for 
them. 

With  a  big  catch  of  rats  and  the  high 
price  prevailing, — up  to  three  dollars  per 
pelt, — the  Indians  had  a  most  successful 
hunting  season.  But  it  brought  its  own 
disaster.  With  his  sudden  wealth  the 
Indian  must  needs  buy  everything  in  sight 
and  the  posts  were  soon  sold  out.  He 
also  developed  most  improvident  habits 
and  the  provisions  purchased  were  eaten 
up  with  most  reckless  disregard  of  any 
to-morrow.  The  result  was  inevitable. 
Long  before  fresh  supplies  were  available 
the.  country  was  in  a  starving  condition. 
Rats  saved  the  day.  Whole  families  of 
Indians  lived  for  weeks  on  this  diet. 
Others  were  able  to  secure  some  fish, 
't  hus  was  a  living  eked  out  till  the  spring 
supplies  began  to  come  through.  And 
here  I  might  say  that  this  was  the  stage 
of  affairs  found  all  along  the  route  till  I 
reached  McPherson  the  middle  of  July. 

Then  the  dogs  must  be  fed  as  well. 
Dog  sleighs  represent  the  only  winter 
transportation  system  in  these  pjarts. 
E^ery  hunter  or  traveller  has  his  team  of 
four  or  six  dogs  at  least.  The  Lamson 
and  Hubbard  Company  had  forty  of 
these  noble  sleigh  dogs.  The  total  num- 
ber in  the  village  ran  into  the  hundreds 
very  quickly.  Fish  is  their  chief  diet. 
The  white  man  takes  a  pride  in  keeping 
his  teams  in  good  shape  and  his  dogs  can 
alv.  ays  be  recognized.  They  will  run  up 
in  a  friendly  manner  even  to  white 
strangers.  The  Indian  dog  with  his 
hump  back,  dejected  spirit  and  gaunt 
flanks  cannot  be  mistaken.  Cruelty  to 
dogs  is  one  of  their  vices. 

We  found  the  inhabitants  of  Chipewy- 
an  mast  generous  to  wayfaring  travellers, 
especially  my  old  friend  Colin  Fraser, 
Constable  Phillips  and  Thomas  Wood- 
man  of  the  new  Lamson  and  Hubbard 
post,  in  whose  yard  We  camped.  We 
left  this  rat  metropolis  at  noon  of  June 
4th  by  the'  steamer  "Northland  Echo" 
which  had  arrived  from  McMurray  and 
was  proceeding  to  Fitzgerald.  This 
boat  is  operated  by  the  Northern  Trading 
Company  and  plies  on  the  Athabaska- 
Slavc  route.  The  Hudson's  Hay  Com- 
panv  also  operate  the  steamer  "McMur- 
rav"  on  the  same  run  while  the  Lamson 
and  Hubbard  Company  operate  the 
"Slave  p,iver"between  Vermilion  Chutes 
and  Fitzgerald  and  the  gas  boat  "Cana- 
dusa"  between  these  points  and  Chipe- 
wyan. 


An  uneventful  trip  down  Slave  river 
brought  us  to  Fitzgerald,  beyond  which 
point  are  found  the  Slave  rapids.  A 
sixteen-mile  wagon  road  leads  north  to 
Fort  Smith,  below  the  rapids.  Like  the 
Vermilion  portage  this  road  was  crowded . 
with  freight  teams  moving  the  northern 
goods  along.  A  couple  of  tractors  are 
operated  on  the  route  by  the  Lamson  and 
Hubbard  Company  and  some  fifty  teams 
bv  native  freighters. 

Inspector  Anderson  of  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Mounted  Police  invited  us  to  the 
barracks  overlooking  this  busy  little 
transportation  hamlet  and  made  our  stay 
over  Sunday  moet  enjoyable.  The 
weather  turned  cold  again  and  some  snow 
fell, the  second  storm  of  the  week  as  there, 
was  quite  a  fall  on  the  3rd. 

Monday,  the  7th,  we  shipped  our  canoe 
across  the  portage  by  freight  team  for  a 
consideration  of  five  dollars  and  our 
cargo  at  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound. 
The  Inspector  drove  us  over  with  the 
police  team  and  a  cold  drive  it  was  too. 
We  arrived  at  Fort  Smith  in  time  to  get 
comfortably  settled  in  a  neat  little  cabin 
in  the  Indian  Agency  yard  which  the 
Agent,  Gerald  Card,  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal.  This  was  our  headquarters 
for  some  three  weeks.  From  here  we 
set  out  on  a  successful  patrol  of  the  wild 
buffalo  country  and  at  a  later  date,  July 
1st,  from  this  point  we  began  our  long 
trip  down  the  Mackenzie.  The  two 
rooms  of  the  cabin  were  used  as  kitchen 
and  office,  while  we  pitched  our  tent  for 
sleeping  purposes  under  adjacent  trees. 

Fort  Smith  lies  in  latitude  sixty  degrees 
north,  just  within  the  District  of  Mack- 
enzie and  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of 
Slave  river  at  the  foot  of  Slave  rapids. 
It  is  the  most  important  centre  of  this 
northern  district  at  present  being  the 
gateway  to  the  great  Mackenzie  valley. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northern  Trading 
Companies  have  posts  here  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  a  very  fine 
hospital  and  a  day  school.  The  Indian 
Agency  is  the  headquarters  for  govern- 
ment business. 

This  pleasant  little  village,  prettily 
located  on  the  high  sandy  bank  overlook- 
ing the  river  that  led  away  to  the  mystic 
north,  was  quite  alive  already  with  the 
stir  of  a  new  season's  expeditions  to  the 
interior.  Boats  were  being  built,  repaired 
and  launched.  Freight  was  accumulat- 
ing day  by  day.  Everything  was  agog 
with  excitement  and  expectation.  A 
matter  of  unusual  importance  was  the 
building  of  the  new  steamer  "Distributor" 
for  the  Lamson  and  Hubbard  Company 
which  was  well  under  way  and  fast  taking 
shape  under  the  guidance  of  Builder 
Askew  and  his  crew  of  fifty  experts. 

After  getting  our  bearings  here  and 
meeting  the  celebrities  of  the  place  we 
prepared  for  an  overland  patrol  with 
pack  and  saddle  horses  through  the 
country  lying  between  this  point  and 
Peace  river.  In  this  area  the  Canadian 
wild  buffalo  roam  at  large. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
my  whole  summer's  work  was  this  patrol. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
aware  for  long  years  of  the  existence  of  a 
small  herd  of  buffalo,  or  wood-buffalo 
as  some  claim,  in  this,  vicinity,  and  has 
taken  preliminary  steps  for  its  protection. 
A  permanent  closed  season  has  been 
established  by  Order-in-Council  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  was  obtained  in  its 
enforcement.  I,n  addition  two  permanent 
rangers  have  been  maintained  in  the 
ground  for  a  number  of  years.  To  get 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  these  rangers 
and  to  obtain  more  definite  and  accurate 
information  relating  to  the  herd  and  the 


country  over  which  they  roamed  was  the 
object  of  my  patrol. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  find  the 
rangers  at  Fort  Smith  upon  my  arrival, 
as  they  frequently  come  into  this  post 
for  supplies  and  mail.  In  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed, and  as  there  was  no  way  of 
getting  in  quicker  touch  with  them  I 
decided  to  go  out  with  other  guides. 
Accordingly,  I  engaged  Chief  Pierre 
Squirrel  and  Willie  Brown.  The  Chief 
is  an  old  man  and  speaks  but  little 
English.  He  is  a  good  traveller,  how- 
ever, and  knows  the  buffalo  country  well, 
having  frequently  crossed  it  during,  the 
past  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Browm  is  a 
very  fine  type  of  halfbreed,  a  splendid 
traveller  and  worker  and  a  good  compan- 
ion. He  speaks  English  fluently  and  is 
now  acting  I  believe,  as  interpreter  to 
Indian  Agent  Card.  Then,  of  course,  my 
own  man  Foss  and  Major,  our  mascot, 
came  also. 

At  first  the  old  Chief  was  dubious  about 
going,  saying  that  he  had  no  wife  to  make 
him  moccasins.  Later  he  intimated  that 
if  I  bought  him  a  pair  of  Canadian  moc- 
casins at  the  Hudson's  Bay  store  he 
would  be  able  to  go.  I*  gave  him  an 
order  for  these  essentials  and  in  a  little 
while  the  old  fellow  was  ready.  For 
their  services  on  this  trip,  I  agreed  to  pay 
them  three  dollars  per  day  each,  with 
necessary  rations  and  to  leave  an  order 
at  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  for  the  supply 
of  rations  during  their  absence  to  the 
Chief's  daughter  and  to  Brown's  family. 
They  also  supplied  one  horse  each,  for 
which  I  paid  one  dollar  a  day  per  horse. 
From  the  Indian  Agent  I  secured  a  saddle 
horse  at  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

We  set  out  from  Fort  Smith  at  9.45 
a.m.  on  June  9th  with  our  camp  outfit 
and  provisions  packed  on  the  Indian 
horses  and  the  saddle  horse  available  for 
riding  by  turns.  The  first  two  or  three 
miles  of  trail  were  dry.  Then  we  crossed 
a  wet  tamarack  swamp  two  or  three 
miles  in  width  and  apparently  very  long. 
Then  came  a  dry  trail  for  about  a  mile 
and  we  stopped  for  lunch  at  11.45  a.m. 
having  made  about  five  miles  or  a  little 
better. 

At  12.45  we  w-ere  on  our  way  again  and 
travelled  hard  for  four  hours  through 
swamp  nearly  all  the  way.  Then  we 
made  tea  at  a  little  creek  where  a  wagon 
trail  from  Fitzgerald  joined  our  trail. 
There  is. good  running  water  here.  We 
left  again  at  5.30,  following  a  jackpine 
ridge  for  a  half  hour,  then  through  pretty 
poplar  park-like  uplands  till  Salt  river 
was  reached  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  Salt  valley  is  quite  open,  the  river 
is  very  briny,  clear,  swift  and- flows 
northerly.  At  this  date  it  was  about  one 
foot  deep  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  but 
the  Chief  said  the  water  was  unusually 
low.  High  water  would  probably  be 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep  and  over  one 
hundred  feet  wide.  Cut-banks  of  sandy 
limestone  occur  here  and  there.  The 
Indians  used  to  catch  and  dry  great 
quantities  of  white-fish  and  suckers  here, 
after  which  they  were  freighted  to  Fitz- 
gerald. Many  old  teepee  poles  and 
drying  racks'  are  still  standing.  Drink- 
ing water  is  found  in  a  nearby  side-hill 
stream.  There  is  good  hay  and  pasture 
land  in  this  valley. 

We  forded  Salt  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Salt  creek  and  followed  up  the  valley  of 
the  latter  for  two  hours  to  its  source  in  a 
little  salt  lake.  There  are  many  small 
tributaries  to  this  creek.  Some  sand-hill 
cranes  and  a  few  grouse  were  all  the  wild 
life  noticed. 

The  trail  then  led  through  some  spruce 
woods  and  up  a  small  steep  hill  into  a 
poplar  park.  In  another  half  hour  we  had 
reached  a  small  lake  and  a  cabin  built  by 
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the  rangers.  Here  we  met  Chief  Ranger 
William  MacNeill  and  his  assistant  John 
Broomfield,  also  an  Indian  who  had  been 
temporarily  employed  by  them.  They 
had  just  arrived  from  their  main  cabin 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  southwest  and 
were  heading  for  Fort  Smith.  They  had 
two  horses  and  a  team  of  five  dogs. 

We  all  spent  the  night  here  and  had 
quite  an  enjoyable  camp.  The  weather 
w*as  quite  warm  and  the  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes were  beginning  to  be  troublesome 
during  the  day.  Next  morning  MacNeill 
and  his  Indian  continued  their  journey 
while  Broomfield  joined  my  party.  We 
left  camp  at  8.20  a.m.  and  travelled  four 
hours  before  lunch.  The  trail  crosses  two 
or  three  short  wet  stretches  and  skirts 
around  a  few  small  lakes,  otherwise  this 
part  of  the  country  is  quite  dry.  Num- 
erous peculiar  pot-holes  occur  in  this 
vicinity.  They  vary  in  size  but  are  quite 
round  and  deep,  some  bowl-shaped, 
others  more  like  a  funnel.  Some  have 
water  in  them  but  most  are  dry.  They 
run  in  diameter  from  six  feet  to  three 
hundred  and  in  depth  from  six  feet  to 
probably  fifty  or  one  hundred. 

After  lunch  we  travelled  three  hours 
and  reached  Pine  lake  on  the  shores  of 
which  the  rangers  have  erected  their  main 
cabin.  This  is  -  an  exceedingly  pretty 
spot  and  we  made  it  our  headquarters 
for  the  night.  A  couple  of  thunder 
storms  had  occurred  during  the  day  and 
the  weather  turned  quite  cool  in  the  even- 
ing. 

We  were  now  in  the  buffalo  country 
and  on  the  "qui  vive"  for  a  sight  of  one 
of  these  elusive  monsters.  So  much 
uncertainty  was  connected  with  their 
existence  that  at  times  I  was  half  in- 
clined to  discount  the  whole  thing  as  a 
myth — though  again  the  very  men  I  was 
with  assured  me  that  we  would  meet  with 
'  success.  Seeing  is  believing  of  course 
and  so  I  wanted  to  see, — not  the  deep, 
fresh  trails  we  had  already  encountered, 
but  the  living  animal. 

Next  morning  we  woke  to  find  the 
ground  white  with  a  fresh  fall  of  snow. 
The  air,  was  clear  and  crisp  and  the  sun 
rose  in  a  cloudless  sky;  Snow  on  June 
11th  was  not  so  unwelcome  as  may  be 
supposed  for  it  put  to  iiout  the  mosquit- 
oes and  flies  that  were  beginning  to  make 
an  appearance.  Before  noon  the  ground 
was  clear  and  dry  again. 

Our  horses  had  wandered  away  during 
the  night  and  could  not  be  found  for 
several  hours  so  it  was  decided  to  spend 
the  day  here.  In  the  search  for  them, 
Brown  ran  into  three  large  buffalo  bulls 
and  sent  me  word  to  that  effect.  Off  I 
went  with  my  camera  to  try  my  luck. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  I  heard  the  tramp 
of  feet,  and  saw  indistinctly  through  thick 
underbrush  forms  approaching  by  the 
trail  I  was  on.  Crouching  behind  some 
bushes  I  got  ready  to  "snap"  a  picture. 
Closer  came  the  tramp.  Presently  one 
animal  came  into  better  view  and  for  a 
fleeting  moment  I  thought  it  was  merely 
one  of  the  lost  horses  and  almost  called 
aloud  to  it.But  just  in  time  I  caught  a 
whiff  of  the  unmistakable  "cow"  smell 
and  shrunk  into  deeper  hiding.  A 
second  fellow,  lighter  in  color  than  the 
leader  and  a  third,  quite  dark,  followed 
close  in  line.  Along  they  plodded  with  a 
heavy  tread  and  steady  motion,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  but 
muzzles  low  over  the  deeply  worn  trail. 
I  cautiously  focused  down  my  distance 
to  seventy-five  feet,  and  nearer  they  came; 
to  fifty  feet — no  hesitation  yet — but  trees 
and  shrubs  blocked  the  lens;  — to  twenty- 
five  feet  and  now  I  felt  I  could  wait  no 
longer. 

Another  moment  and  they  would  be 
upon  my  very   hiding  place.    Still  I 


could  not  get  a  clear  view  for  the  camera 
so  I  decided  to  have  a  good  look  myself 
and  stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
path.  For  one  fraction  of  a  second  the 
big  leader  halted.  Surprise  was  written 
all  over  his  big  square  face  and  in  his 
startled  eyes.  Then  with  a  snort  and  a 
toss  of  his  head  he  was  gone  like  a  flash, 
followed  by  his  companions  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  woods  resounded  with 
thundering  footsteps,  crashing  sticks  and 
snorts  of  alarm  as  they  made  their  get- 
away. 

I  had  seen  my  first  wild  buffalo  at  large 
and  was  wildly  elated.  A  picture  could 
wait.  That  I  felt  could  be  obtained  later. 
I  wended  my  steps  back  to  camp  and 
laid  plans  for  ways  and  means  of  hiding 
in  a  spot  that  would  command  a  better 
range  for  the  camera.  The  horses  had 
been  found  and  brought  back.  The 
cook  had  an  extra-special  supper  waiting. 
The  old  chief  had  once  again  seen  his 
beloved  buffalo,  Brown  had  located  a 
bear  and  Broomfield,  as  host,  was  happy 
at  our  extended  stay.  Everyone  was  in 
jovial  spirits,  as  our  trip  promised  to  be 
most  successful,  Somehow  the  old  chief 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  I  was  going 
to  kill  a  buffalo  in*  order  to  secure  a 
specimen  head  for  the  Ottawa  offices. 
He  told  Foss  he  was  very  glad  to  be  on 
this  trip  as  he  would  get  a  good  feed  of 
buffalo  meat  which  would  cure  his 
rheumatism  and  renew  his  youth. 

Poor  fellow!  He  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  When  pipes  were  glow- 
ing in  the  evening  chat  he  broached  the 
subject  to  me.  "Killum  buffalo?"  he 
asked.  "No  chief"' I  replied  "government 
say  never  kill  buffalo."  "Killum  moose?" 
he  continued  after  a  period  of  reflection. 
"No  chief;  not  in  summer  time  but  when 
open  season  comes  in  the  fall."  "Killum 
cariboo?"  he  persisted.  "Next  winter 
kill  lots  of  -cariboo."  "Killum  bear?" 
he  finally  begged.  "You  want  to  eat  bear 
now?"  I  queried,  "Yes  sure,,  eat  bear" 
he  assured  me  eagerly.  "All  right  chief, 
go  get  your  bear,"  and  the  old  fellow  was 
happy  as  a  child.  "Do  you  think  you 
can  get  a  bear,  chief?"  asked  the  cook. 
"Huh"  was  the~  disdainful  reply  "Me 
know."  What  chance  had  a  fat  young 
cub  with  that  master  of  woodscraft 
abroad?  Their  haunts  and  rendezvous 
were  an  open  book  to  him. 

Next  morning  I  set  out  with  Broom^ 
field  and  Brown  to  push  on  through  to 
Peace  river.  We  left  the  cook  and  the 
old  chief  with  the  pup  to  keep  house 
during  our  absence,  bake  bread  and  cook 
other  supplies  and  to  scout  in  the  immed- 
iate vicinity.  We  saddled  a  horse  each 
and  packed  our  outfit  on  the  fourth, 
limiting  it  as  much  as  possible,  even  to 
leaving  the  tent  behind. 

All  day  long  we  followed  buffalo  trails — 
freshly  worn  deep  in  the  ground.  The 
country  through  which  we  passed  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  rolling  sand  hills 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  jackpine 
and  intercepted  by  low  lying  spruce , 
swamps.  Much  of  the  area  has  been 
over-run  by  fire  and  thick  windfall  is 
strewn  about.  The  low  branches  of  the 
stunted  jackpine  made  travelling  on 
horseback  most  tiresome  as  we  had  to  be 
continually  ducking  our  heads.  As  a 
result  we  walked  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Having  no  oats  for  the  horses  we 
lunched  at  eleven  o'clock  and  again  at 
four  so  as  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
feed  at  grassy  places  encountered  at  these 
hours.  About  seven  we  halted  for  the 
night  in  a  pretty  poplar-like  flat  with  a 
spring  conveniently  near. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  stop,  I  espied 
a  young  buffalo  bull  standing  among  some 
bushes  within  a  few  feet.  As  soon  as  he 
realized  he  was  observed  he  dashed  out 


into  the  open  and  galloped  off,  kicking 
up  his  heels  and  giving  a  very  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  his  prowess. 

Early  next  morning  we  came  upon  a 
small  herd  and  I  managed  to  sneak  up 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  three  bull  s 
which  I  photographed  twice  before  they 
dashed  off.  The  range  was  too  far  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  at  last  I  had  a  picture 
of  some  sort  and  felt  sure  of  better  ones 
later. 

Approaching  Peace  river  we  encounter- 
ed more  muskeg  and  wet  lands  and  lost 
the  good  trails  found  before.  Poplar 
and  willow  took  the  place  of  jackpine 
with  'spruce  around  the  muskegs  and 
some  tamarack  in  them. 

At  last  the  edge  of  the  valley  was 
reached  and  our  way  led  down  to  a 
beautiful  flat  of  almost  open  prairie  and 
quite  dry.  We  had  struck  out  at  Peace 
Point  near  the  place  where  Foss  and  I 
landed  on  the  last  day  of  May.  The 
rangers'  cabin  afforded  us  quarters  for 
the  night,  Broomfield  had  the  key  to  his 
cache  and  our  scanty  stock  of  eatables 
was  well  replenished,  while  the  horses 
grazed  to  their  fill  in  the  rich  meadows. 

Early  next  morning  we  started  back 
but  swung  off  to  the  right  in  hopes  of 
finding  better  travelling  as  well  as  to  see 
additional  country.  We  saw  it  too  but 
not  just  what  we  fancied,  and  encountered 
some  difficult  going.  However  we  struck 
our  good  camping  ground  and  once  more 
bivouacked  on  the  pretty  poplar  flat. 
During  our  absencjb  a  large  herd  of  buffalo 
had  visited  it  aind  were  now  keeping  in 
hiding  on  the  outskirts.  One  let  me 
fairly  close  before  dashing  away  and  I 
got  a  fair  picture  of  him  though  he  was 
half  hidden  by  trees. 

In  the  morning  we  rubbed  the  sleep  out 
of  our  eyes  and  gazed  around  to  see  if  the 
horses  were  still  present.  We  counted 
five  but  as  four  was  supposed  to  be  the 
correct  number  we  rubbed  more  sleep 
away  and  counted  again.  Still  five,  so 
an  investigation  --vas  undertaken,  when 
up  jumped  an  old  buffalo  and  dashed 
away.  He  had  lain  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  our  camp  fire  and  right  among 
the  horses  at  that. 

Just  as  we  got  started  on  our  way 
again  and  rounded  a  clump  of  trees  I 
espied  a  single  big  fellow  feeding  in  an 
open  place.  Quickly  dismounting  and 
handing  the  reins  to  Broomfield  who  was 
following  I  prepared  the  camera  and 
crept  up  in  the  shelter  of  some  small 
bushes  to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  him 
when  I  took  careful  focus  and  "fired". 
He  heard  the  click  of  the  camera,  raised 
his  head  and  stared  first  at  me  and  then 
at  the  horses.  I  now  stepped  out  in  the 
open  and  secured  four  more  snaps  of  him 
in  various  poses.  The  film  being  than 
exhausted,  we  began  to  talk  to  him  but  he 
would  not  make  friends  and  moved  off 
on  a  lazy  trot,  stopping  once  or  twice 
to  look  us  over. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  came  upon  the 
camp  ground  of  the  herd,  evidently  just 
vacated  at  our  approach.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cow  yard  and  must 
have  been  occupied  by  quite  a  large  herd. 
In  fact  from  all  signs  it  appeared  that 
buffalo  were  scattered  all  over  this  area  in 
smaller  or  larger  numbers  but  not  banded 
together  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They 
appeared  to  be  working  their  way  north- 
ward. It  seems  that  they  band  together 
during  the  winter,  partly  for  protection 
from  the  wolves,  and  partly  to  make  the 
Peace  flats  their  feeding  grounds.  When 
fly  time  comes  they  drift  north  to  the 
sand  hills  where  they  wallow  and  roll  like 
hens  in  ash  pits  or  stand  and  paw  the 
sand  over  themselves  to  drive  away  these 
pests. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we.  were  riding 
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lazily  along,  slouching  in  our  saddles 
with  reins  hanging  over  our  horses'  necks 
on  a  deep  trail  winding  through  a  thick 
forest  of  jackpines,  when  suddenly  my 
horse,  which  was  in  the  lead,  came  face  to 
face  at  a  sharp  bend  with  a  huge  old 
monster  that  was  plodding  toward  us. 
For  about  a  second  horse  and  buffalo 
stared  at  each  other  in  paralyzed  fright 
then  with  snorts  and  plunges  broke  into 
panic-stricken  retreats  in  reverse  direc- 
tions. By  good  luck  I  kept  my  seat  and 
managed  to  quiet  down  the.  otherwise 
staid  old  steed. 

A  few  minutes  later,  we  spied  a  brown 
object  approaching  us  from  one  flank. 
"A  bear,  a  bear*'  called  out  one  of  the  men 
and  drawing  out  my  Colt's  six-shooter, 
the  only  weapon  we  carried  and  which 
ha  happened  to  have  at  the  time,  he  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  opening  fire  when 
emerging  from  the  bushes  which  nearly 
hid  it  there  came  a  pretty  golden  brown 
buffalo  calf.  Evidently  it  had  mistaken 
our  horses  for  its  own  species  and  so 
approached.  I  took  one  picture  but  as 
rain  had  started  to  fall  and  trees  inter- 
fered it  did  not  prove  a  success. 

We  reached  our  main  rendezvous  at 
six  o'clock  and  found  supper  just  ready  and 
the  cook,  the  old  chief  and  the  pup  all  in 
good  trim.  During  our  absence  the  men 
had  seen  several  bulls,  a  few  cows  and 
ten  or  a  dozen  calves.  Major  had  chased 
one  big  bull  and  so  considered  himself  a 
real  big-game  dog. 

Xext  morning  tve  all  set  out  on  the  return 
and  a  leisurely  day  brought  us  to  the  first 
cabin  where  we  camped,  1  secured  another 
long  range  photo  of  three  fine  big  fellows 
that  proved  a  splendid  picture.  Trails, 
wallows  and  fresh  signs  were  seen  on 


every  hand  though  the  actual  number  of 
beasts  seen  was  not  large.  However, 
considering  that  we  were  generally  in  the 
woods  that  the  buffalo  could  easily  detect 
our  approach  and  keep  out  of  sight,  arid 
that  they  were  not  closely  banded  togeth- 
er at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  apparent 
that  they  must  be  quite  numerous. 
Putting  my  own  observations  with  in- 
formation secured  from  many  reliable 
sources  during  my  stay  in  this  vicinity,  1 
am  satisfied  that  there  must  be  about 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  buffalo  on 
this  range.  It  would  also  appear  that 
the  herd  is  on  the  increase  and  in  a  good 
way  to  perpetuate  their  noble  species  in  a 
free  state. 

One  more  day's  travelling  and  the 
patrol  was  over.  The  last  day  was  not 
so  disagreeable  as  had  been  expected  as 
the  swamp  had  dried  up  a  great  deal  and 
the  going  was  better.  We  arrived  safely 
back  at  our  headquarters  at  Fort  Smith 
in  good  time  for  a  hearty  supper  on  June 
17th,  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  our 
jaunt.  The  weather  had  been  favour- 
able which  went  a  long  way  to  make  the 
trip  more  pleasant.  An  additional  inter- 
est was  the  noting  of  lesser  wild  life  in 
this  area.  Though-  the  buffalo  eclipse 
they  did  not  crowd  out  a  host  of  smaller 
fur-bearing  animals  and  game  birds. 
These  include :  bears,  wolves,  wolverines, 
beavers,  martens,  fishers,  mink,  foxes, 
lynx,  muskrat,  ermine,  skunk,  geese, 
ducks,  grouse,  as  well  as  a  few  moose  and 
many  cariboo  in  the  winter  months. 

Rain  now  set  in  and  continued  to  fall 
for  several  days  making  us  doubly  glad 
that  we  had  gone  when  we  did  and  giving 
a  good  opportunity  to  write  up  notes. 
I  also  gathered  evidence  of  a  second  herd 


of  buffalo,  practically  equal  in  number, 
and  ranging  farther  north, — as  far  as  the 
south  shores  of  Great  Slave  lake. 

After  the  weather  cleared,  Broomfield 
and  I  made  an  excursion  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  west  of  Fort  Smith  to 
the  salt  springs.  We  drove  out  one  day, 
spent  the  night  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  farm  near  the  springs  and  return- 
ed the  following  day.  Salt  from  these 
springs  has  been  used  for  at  least  "a 
hundred  years  by  traders  and  great 
quantities  were  available  for  shipment 
when  we  made  our  visit.  The  buffalo 
frequent  these  springs  and  the  rivers  that 
flow  from  them.  Skulls  are  to  be  seen 
lying  scattered  about  the  valleys  indicat- 
ing that  herds  of  earlier  dates  also  gath- 
ered here. 

During  our  ^absence  the  boat-building 
industry  had  progressed  favourably  and 
great  quantities  of  freight  had  been 
moved  over  the  portage.  Tourists  and 
other  passengers  for  the  north  began  to 
arrive  and  interest  focused  on  the 
opening  of  navigation  on  the  Slave  river — 
Great  Slave  lake — Mackenzie  river  run. 
Ice  on  the  lake  was  reported  still  solid 
and  dates  of  sailing  were  being  contin- 
uously postponed. 

Chafing  under  the  restraint  of  this 
suspense  we  finally  decided  to  wait  no 
longer  but  to  start  ahead  in  our  canoe 
and  go  on  board  the  first  steamer  to 
overtake  us.  Accordingly  Foss  and  I 
moved  our  canoe  and  camp  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  completed  preparations 
the  last  day  of  June  for  a  start  on  the 
morrow  into  the  mysterious  land  of  the 
midnight  sun. 

(Concluded  in  October  issue.) 
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Droll  Actions  of  Animals 


MAN  is  indeed  essentially  funny 
and  in  this  he  stands  alone  among 
created  things — and  dogs  are  only 
funny  when  they  have  been  taught  to 
imitate  man"  is  the  startling  statement 
made  by  Sidney  Dark  in  his  book  on 
Charles  Dickens.  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Dark  will  find  many  people  to  oppose 
his  views  among  those  who  understand 
or  even  try  to  understand  animals.  Not 
only  are  dogs  droll  and  comical  in  many 
of  their  actions  and  expressions  but  wild 
animals  also  at  times  do  the  most  amus- 
ing things. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Dark's  assertion,  the 
one  of  our  five  dogs  at  this  post  in  North- 
ern British  Columbia,  that  does  tricks 
in  imitation  of  man,  is  the  least  funny. 
Me  came  to  us  with  a  bag  of  tricks,  such 
as  saying  his  prayers,  sitting  up,  begging 
and  so  on,  that  have  not  even  the  saving 
grace  of  originality  or  usefulness.  He  is 
an  Irish  water  spaniel.  Of  the  others, 
two  are  red  cockers,  and  two  airedales. 

Just  after  reading  Mr.  Dark's  state- 
ment at  noon  today,  I  chanced  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  There  in  the  snow 
stood  the  younger  airedale.  He  was  alone 
and  plainly  he  was  bored.  He  looked 
up  the  creek,  then  down  it,  then  up  at 
the  grey  sky.  I  Ie  looked  across  the  creek 
at  first  indifferently,  then  intently. 
There  was  nothing  there  to  interest  any 
dog  but  he  indulged  in  a  tentative  bark, 
and  looked  about  for  results.  Two  dogs 
trotted  from  the  big  building;  immediate- 
ly he  gave  way  to  excited  barks  and  tore 
down  into  the  creek-bed.  This  move 
had  the  needed  effect  and  at  once  three 
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dogs  joined  him  in  the  chase,  which  led, 
not  across  the  creek,  (he  had  apparently 
forgotten  that  spot)  but  down  the  near 
bank  round  the  bend,  and  up  the  trail 
home  again;  the  older  airedale  running 
alongside,  his  tongue  lolling  waggishly, 
and  the  two  diminutive  cockers  scramb- 
ling and  panting  to  keep  up.  By  this 
time  all  realized  the  hoax  and  after  a  roll 
in  the  snow  besieged  a  pile  of  cordwood 
and  began  burrowing  for  rats. 

The  smaller  cocker,  an  absuredly  tiny 
dog,  known  as  "the  Judge"  and  "the 
Little  Old  Man"  because  of  his  mature 
and  judicious  appearance,  and  "gar- 
bagee"  because  of  his  fondness  for  the 
tin  can  dump,  is  very  amusing.  Two 
weeks  ago  he  was  tied  up,  as  sleigh  dogs 
sometimes  are,  with  a  stick  fastened 
loosely  to  his  neck,  the  other  end  of  the 
stick  being  tied  to  the  ground.  Being 
such  a  little  dog  the  knots  were  made 
insecurely,  and  soon  his  tugging  loosened 
them.  His  tracks  showed  he  had  dragged 
the  stick  up  the  side-hill  and  hidden  it. 
The  other  day  he  came  in  with  every 
evidence  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  can 
dump;  he  was  sternly  accused  of  this 
crime  and  after  a  aeal  of  bowing  and 
scraping  departed  hurriedly,  returning 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  hated  stick 
he  had  hidden. 

One  could  easily  write  pages  of  the 
amusing  things  these  dogs  have  done, 
but  lest  the  charge  of  prejudice,  because 


of  our  fondness  for  them,  be  laid,  perhaps 
it  were  more  effective  to  tell  of  a  few 
observations  of  the  actions  of  wild 
animals. 

Back  along  the  range  near  some  green 
slides  on  timber  line  is  a  small  basin 
which  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the 
goats  seem  to  favor.  One  afternoon  we 
were  watching,  through  the  glasses,  at 
about  five  hundred  yards  distance, 
several  "nannies"  with  their  kids.  One 
spindle-legged  youngster  was  making  a, 
determined  effort  to  annoy  his  mother 
who  was  dozing  on  a  ledge.  From  a  little 
point  of  rock  about  ten  yards  above  her, 
he  would  descend  with  amazing  agility, 
deliver  a  smart  bunt  against  his  mother's 
back,  and  scamper  back  to  his  point  of 
vantage.  Each  time  he  did  this,  his 
maternal  parent  became  more  "peeved' 
and  seemed  to  be  giving  him  a  long,  hard 
look,  which,  one  could  imagine,  was 
returned  by  an  impish  grin  from  the 
young  disturber.  On  the  last  of  his 
sallies  he  met  retribution,  for  nanny 
caught  him  neatly  with  her  head  and 
sent  him  skittering  down  the  slide  twenty 
or  thirty  feet. 

One  naturally  expects  the  raven  to  be 
amusing.  That  great  author  (of  whom 
Mr  Dark  whites),  in  his  "Barnaby 
Rudge,"  tells  most  amusingly  of  "Grip" 
and  his  incessant  cork-pulling.  Several 
times  the  local  tribe  of  beady-eyed  ravens 
have  teased  the  dogs  for  hours  with  that 
very  noise,  which  without  warning  might 
change  into  a  burlesque  of  an  eagle's 
whistle,  or  a  sea-gull's  call.  To  vary  the 
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fun  they  would  come  to  within  five  or  six 
feet  of  the  dogs  heads'  and  flutter 
there  in  a  most  tantalizing  manner. 

The  sand-pipers  too,  take  no  end  of 
fun  in  seeing  how  close  they  may  let  the 
dogs  come  before  wheeling  out  over  the 
water  with  a  cheery  and  exasperating 
piping. 

Who  has  seen  the  "whiskey  jack"  that 
would  class  him  as  devoid  of  humor? 
The  continual  quarrel  between  the  stellar 
jays  and  the  red  squirrels  is  aways  worth 
watching.  Once  one  of  these  jays  gave 
us  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  solitaire 


with  a  discarded  pack  of  playing  cards 
he  found  among  the  chips.  He  arranged 
all  the  face  cards  in  odd  patterns,  moved 
them  back  and  forth  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  put  his  head  to  one  side  the  better 
to  study  the  effect  and  then,  apparently 
fearing  interference,  carried  them  one 
by  one  back  into  the  timber. 

A  bear  cub's  aptitude  for  the  comic  is 
common  knowledge.  In  July  we  came 
unheeded  upon  one  nosing  about  in  a 
dry  creek  bottom  and  from  our  point  of 
vantage  fifteen  feet  above  him  on  the 
bank,  crouched  to  watch.   Soon  he  stop- 


ped his  aimless  pawing  of  the  gravel; 
his  face  took  on  a  blank  expression; 
plainly  he  was  finding  the  game  most 
uninteresting,  and  sitting  back  on  his 
haunches,  his  fore  paws  dangling,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  most  expansive  yawn.  A  look 
of  serio-comic  boredom  came  over  his 
fat  little  face.  Apparently  he  found  the 
day  hot,  the  search  for  more  food  needless, 
in  fact  the  veiy  business  of  being  a 
black  bear  cub  extremely  tiresome. 
Clumsily  suppressed  laughter  from  above 
him,  ended,  for  us,  yet  further  evidence 
that  Mr  Dark  was  wrong.1 
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A  Duck  Shooting  Trip  in  Saskatchewan 


"Where  only  the  sky  is  above  vou, 
And  only  the  distance  in  view." 

R.J.  C.  S. 

THE  fall  migration  was  at  its  height. 
During  the  day,  one  frequently  saw 
large  flocks  of  water  fowl  come  .out 
of  the  northern  sky,  pass  overhead  and 
fade  away  into  the  southern  horizon  and 
invariably  the  stillness  of  the  cold  misty 
hour  before  dawn  was  broken  by  the 
honking  of  the  noisy  grey  geese,  the 
nasal  quacking  of  wild  duck  and  the 
queer  notes  of  various  other  wildfowl  as 
they  passed  high  overhead,  bent  on 
leaving  the  country  before  the  great 
freeze-up. 

In  our  camp,  many  rows  of  bell  tents 
were  temporarily  deserted  for  most  of 
the  men  were  on  harvest  furlough.  There- 
fore there  was  little  for  D.K.,  C.R.,  and 
the  writer  to  do  until  the  return  of  the 
personnel  of  the  units,  when  training 
would  be  resumed;  so  the  three  of  us 
being  gun  enthusiasts,  naturally  contrac- 
ted "bird  fever."  A  tete-a-tete  was 
held  and  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
remedy  for  the  malady  would  be  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  "red  gods"  and 
go  for  a  few  days'  flight  shooting  at  Jack 
Leader's  farm  in  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley. 
Accordingly,  leave  was  applied  for  and 
in  due  course  was  granted. 

On  a  cloudy  Sunday  afternoon  in 
October  we  left  the  outskirts  of  Regina 
and  headed  our  motor  car  for  the  Qu'- 
Appelle Valley,  some  sixty  miles  distant 
over  a  level  expanse  of  yellow  stubble 
fields,  and  straw  stacks  divided  into  mile 
square  farms  by  the  omnipresent  wire 
fences.  For  mile  after  mile,  there  was 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
level  landscape  except  the  large  barns, 
small  houses  and  tall  wind  mills,  sil- 
houetted against  the  distant  horizon. 
The  trails  were  in  excellent  condition 
and  as  there  is  no  speed  limit  on  the 
prairie,  considerable  distance  was  covered 
in  very  short  time. 

Fifty  miles  from  town,  the  character 
of  the  country  changed  from  the  broad 
grain-growing  plains,  to  a  grassy  prairie, 
dotted  with  cottonwood  bluffs,  like  so 
many  closely  set  islands  on  a  wide  expanse 
of  water.  I  n  the  maze  of  these  bluffs  we 
became  uncertain  of  our  way  so  drew  up 
by  a  little  pole  hunt,  chinked  with  mud 
partially  hidden  in  the  rustling  yellow 
cottonwoods.  An  Indian  woman  stand- 
ing in  the  open  doorway  was  talking  in 
Cree  with  a  young  mete  mounted  on  a 
pinto  cayuse.  From  these  Indians  we 
learned  that  this  bluffy  country  was  part 
of  the  Pasqua  Reservation  and  that  the 
trail  being  followed  lead  to  the  "big 
valley."  Thanking  them  for  this  inform- 
ation, we  continued  through  the  reserve 
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flushing  many  prairie  chickens  that  were 
dusting  themselves  along  the  trail,  which 
eventually  meandered  out  to  the  great 
Qu'Appelle  Valley,  an  ancient  river 
course  about  ninety  miles  in  length. 

In  this  part  of  the  valley  is  a  lake  of 
considerable  size,  bordered  by  cotton- 
woods  and  willows,  affording  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  treeless  glacier-,scarred 
hills,  forming  the  valley  sides.  Large 
flocks  of  ducks  were  resting  in  the  water 
whilst  other  equally  large  flocks  were  on 
the  wing,  bound  for  more  distant  feeding 
grounds,  probably  in  some  stubble  fields. 

Shutting  off  the  engine,  a  careful 
descent  was  made  down  a  steep  winding 
trail  which  after  reaching  the  valley 
bottom  continues  around  the  lake  to 
Fort  Qu'appelle,  a  small  settlement  on 
the  G.  T.  P.  historically  famous  as  one 
of  the  earliest  Hudson  Bay  Company 
trading  posts  in  the  west.  From  thence, 
the  trail  circles  down  the  opposite  shore 
towards  our  destination,  Leader's  house, 
a  well  known  duck  shooter's  haven 
approximately  fifteen  miles  from  the 
settlement. 

Before  reaching  Leader's,  rain  and 
darkness  set  in,  and  you  who  are  familiar 
with  prairie  "gumbo"  know  what  skid- 
ding amd  sliding  this  meant  for  the 
motorist.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the 
difficulties  encountered  en  route  would  be 
too  wearisome  for  my  readers,  therefore, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  twice  we 
became  lost.  The  first  time  an  Indian 
wandering  along  in  the  rain  put  us  right 
and  the  second  time  we  had  to  make  our 
way  through  the  darkness  to  a  dim  light 
of  a  distant  farm  house  where  instructions 
were  received  from  a  bewhiskered  Russian 
granger  in  his  long  white  night  shirt. 
We  followed  his  directions,  and  after 
frequently  stopping  and  getting  out  to 
open  and  close  a  good  many  of  those 
western  barbed  wire  entanglements  called 

fates,  eventually  came  upon  a  seemingly 
eserted  house  on  the  lake  shore  which 
answered  his  description  so  we  drove  up 
to  it,  shut  off  the  engine,  got  out  of  the 
car,  then  stepped  up  under  shelter  of  the 
verandah  and  rapped  on  the  door. 
Everything  was  quiet  except  for  the 
hissing  of  the  steam,  issuing  from  the 
heated  radiator  of  our  car  and  the  pitter 
patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof.  In  a  few 
seconds,  some  one  lighted  a  lamp.  Then 
the  door  was  opened  and  we  were  wel- 
comed in,  in  true  western  fashion  by  a 
man  of  medium  height  with  sharp  blue 
eyes,  white  hair  and  moustache,  dressed 
in  army  fatigues.  This  was  Jack  Leader, 
a  typ<*  of  plainsman  fast  going  the  way 


of  the  Indian;  an  outspoken  type  of  man 
as  broad  minded  as  the  prairies  where  he 
lives  are  wide,  and  who  in  his  time  has 
seen  a  bit  of  the  world.  His  pro- 
nounced military  carriage  is  due  to  having 
worn  the  scarlet  coat  the  greater  pjortion 
of  his  days  as  a  pioneer  of  justice  on  the 
plains  in  the  early  days  and  in  the  Yukon 
during  the  trail  of  '98. 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man. 
but  hardly  credited  for  one  of  his  years, 
he  managed  to  get  by  the  M.O.  of  a 
western  battalion  and  was  taken  as  far 
as  England  where  his  age  necessitated 
keeping  him  on  garrison  duty  until  he 
returned  to  Canada,  his  native  land,  this 
year. 

Mrs.  Leader,  an  extremely  good  cook, 
took  pity  on  us  and  prepared  a  substantial 
meal  after  which  everyone  turned  in,  so 
as  to  be  up  before  dawn  in  order  to  shoot 
through  the  early  flight. 

It  was  quite  a  change  for  us  to  sleep 
in  comfortable  quarters  without  having 
to  worry  about  windstorms,  leaking  tents, 
or  going  out  to  loosen  or  tighten  guy  ropes 
but  in  spite  of  our  cosy  billet,  it  took  no 
strong  lunged  trumpeter  sounding 
reveille  to  turn  us  out  before  dawn.  One 
word  from  Leader  and  we  jumped  from 
bed,  lighted  the  lamp  and  hurriedly 
pulled  on  our  shooting  clothes,  thanking 
our  stars  that  there  were  no  parades  for 
us  this  morning.  Feeling  free  and  easy 
in  our  old  clothes  we  went  to  breakfast. 
The  rain  was  still  pelting  down,  a  condi- 
tion rumoured  excellent  for  shooting 
though  by  no  means  comfortable  for  the 
participants. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Leader's 
son  Bob  came  over  from  his  nearby  farm 
to  join  in  the  shoot  so  the  five  of  us  with 
Leader's  dog  paddled  down  the  lake 
towards  a  long  sandy  point  jutting  well 
out  into  the  lake  from  the  opposite  shore. 

The  first  shots  were  fired  en  route,  when 
I  missed  two  bluebills  passing  over,  which 
Bob,  who  was  in  the  stern  of  our  canoe, 
dropped  with  his  pump  gun.  When  we 
were  picking  up  the  dead  birds,  Bob 
remarked  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  I 
had  been  in  a  canoe  before.  The  obser- 
vant prairie  man  was  right,  for  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  canoe  country  and 
had  therefore  naturally  learned  the 
knack  of  shooting  from  such  cranky  craft. 
Bob  mentioned  that  in  this  part  of  the 
country  he  did  not  very  often  come  across 
experienced  canoemen  and  that  the 
farmers  as  a  rule  preferred  more  seaworthy 
craft  when  they  ventured  far  from  terra 
fir  ma. 

On  arriving  at  the  point,  we  beached 
the  two  canoes  and  lined  ourselves  along 
the  sand  and  as  the  flight  was  already  on, 
immediately  sought  cover  and  opened 
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fire  at  the  passing  flocks,  the  majority  of 
which  unfortunately  were  out  of  range. 
All  morning  we  hid  behind  the  scanty 
cover  afforded  by  a  few  clumps  of  scrub- 
by willows  and  intently  watched  the  sky 
for  the  speedy  little  black  specks  which  on 
coming  closer  resolved  into  flocks  of  wild 
ducks.  Crouching  tvell  under  cover  we 
would  wait  until  these  flocks  were  almost 
directly  above  our  natural  blinds  and 
then  fire  some  distance  ahead  of  the  lead- 
ing birds.  When  lucky  shots  reached 
their  marks,  the  birds  crumpled  up  in 
mid  air  and  dropped  to  the  water  with  a 
splash  or  to  the  sand  with  a  flop.  The 
dog  would  then  rush  out  and  retrieve 
the  game  which  an  observant  student  of 
ornithology  would  recognize  as  Mallard, 
Gadwall,  etc.  However  quite  often  shots 
were  fired  with  no  reward  but  the  rushing 
whistle  of  the  wings  of  the  uninjured 
birds  as  they  veered  upwards,  increased 
the  speed  of  their  aerial  journey  and  de- 
parted a  little  more  wary  from  their 
close  shave.  Next  time,  before  passing 
over  the  point,  they  will  know  enough  to 
climb  high  up  out  of  range  of  the  guns 
and  will  be  deemed  very  wild  by  the 
shooters. 

Whenever  anyone  sighted  ducks  on  the 
wing,  it  was  customary  for  him  to  warn 
the  party  by  calling  out. — "Mark  east  " 
or  "Mark  west  "  according  to  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  birds  were  coming. 
"Absolute  strangers  in  these  parts  will  do 
this  to  give  you  an  equal  chance  at  the 
birds  they  sight.  ( Some  of  these  examples 
of  true  sportsmanship  could  well  be 
duplicated  in  certain  portions  of  our 
Dominion  where  selfishness  quite  often 
overwhelms  true  sporting  ideals.) 

The  shooting  was  by  no  means  easy 
and  many  long  shots  had  to  be  attempted 
which  made  the  game  all  the  more  inter- 
esting and  sportsmanlike.  An  average 
of  four  shells  was  spent  for  every  bird 
killed,  consequently  at  noon  tvhen  all 
the  cripples  on  the  lake  were  given  the 
coup-de-grace,  the  bag  amounted  to  only 
thirty  birds.  The  continuous  rain  had 
soaked  us  through  so  on  Jack's  suggestion 
the  canoes  were  launched  and  the  party 
paddled  back  to  the  house  where  everyone 
ale  roast  wild  duck  and  apple  sauce  to  his 
heart's  content. 

The  rain  ceased  at  2  p.m.  Then  the 
Bky  cleared  off  a  little  and  the  sun  strug- 
gled hard  to  shine  through  the  clouds. 
Taking  a  chance  on  this  being  the  end 
of  the  storm,  we  paddled  back  to  the 
point  and  once  again  concealed  ourselves 
in  the  willow  clumps.  The  absence  of 
the  rain  made  the  afternoon's  shoot  much 
n  5re  pleasant  than  the  morning's. 
Flocks  from  twenty  down  to  singles, 
pas:  ed  over  at  great  speed,  a  large  number 
of  which  w  ere  flying  high  up  out  of  range. 
Sometimes  they  would  be  the  speediest 
of  ducks,  the  little  green  or  blue-winged 
teal  which  you  lead  a  great  distance,  or 
perhaps  the  sjower  flying  mallard  or 
spoonbill  which  you  did  not  have  to  lead 
so  far. 

An  odd  black  scoter  would  come  over. 
You  did  not  have  to  lead  him  any  great 
distance  but  required  fairly  heavy  shot 
and  a  good  load  to  penetrate  his  thick 
feathers.  The  greatly  prized  canvas- 
barks  and  redheads  seemed  to  be  mostly 
flying  down  wind  and  made  very  difficult 
targets.  The  majority  were  blucbill  and 
ruddy  duck  which  are  speedy  enough 
to  require  a  good  long  lead.  Small 
flocks  of  gadwall  and  a  graceful  pintail 
flev  over,  some  of  which  fell  to  our  guns 
and  also  several  pretty  drake  buffle  heads 
and  golden  eyes.  A  number  of  adult 
la  were*  obtained,  some  of  these, 
especially  the  drakes  were  very  prettily 
plumaged.  The  young  birds,  of  course, 
were  often  quite  differently  marked  than 


the  adults  and  were  sometimes  difficult 
for  the  inexperienced  to  classify  .At  first 
sight. 

When  the  sun  had  dipped  behind  the 
horizon  fifty  birds  were  placed  in  the 
canoes  and  we  paddled  back  to  the  house 
where  a  fine  duck  supper  was  served  after 
which  everyone  proceeded  to  fill  the  room 
with  tobacco  fumes.  Quite  a  pow- 
wow ensued.  The  conversation  drifted 
from  ducks  to  wheat  and  from 
wheat  to  soldiering  and  then  to  the 
early  days  in  the  country.  When  Leader 
commenced  talking  on  the  latter  everyone 
held  his  tongue  for  the  plainsman  was 
a  veritable  walking  encyclopedia  of  the 
history  of  the  North  West  Territories 
and  a  fountain  of  interesting  information 
concerning  aboriginal  life.  The  following 
are  a  few  extracts  from  his  conversation 
related  in  good  English  with  no  twang  or 
drawl  so  common  to  guides. — ■ 

"I  came  west  with  the  first  batch  of 
the  northwest  Mounted  Police.  There 
was  no  railroad  out  here  in  those  days  so 
we  had  to  come  up  through  Uncle  Sam's 
Dakotas  by  rail  and  then  march  across 
the  prairie  into  British  territory  establish- 
ing posts  at  Wood  Mountain,  Fort  Qu'- 
Appelle  and  various  other  points.  I  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle.  In  those 
days  the  buffalo  were  plentiful  and  the 
Indians  proud  and  haughty  men.  Many 
is  the  time  I  have  seen  bands  of  painted 
and  feathered  warriors  mounted  on  their 
ponies  riding  out  to  some  feast  or  raid. 

"Before  we  came,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  practically  ruled  this  territory 
and  the  factor  was  as  much  as  an  absolute 
monarch.  The  factor  at  that  time  had 
no  use  for  the  police  and  rather  resented 
having  us  in  what  he  considered  his 
domain  .  The  first  thing  our  inspector 
did  when  we  came  out  here  was  to  call 
on  the  factor  and  tell  him  that  he  was 
going  to  look  after  the  territory.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  autocrat  became 
very  bombastic  and  began  to  dispute  car 
authority  in  these  territories.  This  was  our 
officer's  chance  and  he  took  it.  He  told 
the  factor  that  he  represented  the  "Crown 
and  after  having  it  hot  and  heavy  for 
awhile,  backed  him  to  the  wall. 

"News  of  this  soon  leaked  out  to  the 
numerous  blanketed  Indians  squatting 
around  the  fort  and  they  in  turn  carried 
it  to  tribes  further  afield.  The-  Indians 
then  put  their  heads  together  and  decided 
that  the  Mounted  Police  were  not  to  be 
scoffed  at.  If  their  officer  had  the  power 
to  call  dowp  an  Hudson  Bay  Company 
official,  the  most  powerful  man  they 
knew,  they  reckoned  they  would  watch 
their  step  as  far  as  the  red  coats  were 
concerned.  That  little  incident  gave 
the  scarlet  coat  more  prestige  than  any 
amount  of  victorious  fighting  could  have 
done. 

"Back  in  those  days,  buffalo  hunting 
was  a  paying  business.  I  have  known 
of  sloughs  being  drunk  dry  by  the  enor- 
mous herds.  The  Indians  killed  hundreds 
of  them,  eating  only  the  humps  and 
tongues.  Then  when  the  robe  trade 
commenced,  they  killed  them  by  the 
thousands  for  their  hides  and  left  the 
hunting  grounds  strewn  with  rotting 
carcases.  =  ' 

"Travellers  used  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  dried  buffalo  dung  for  fuel 
when  making  long  journeys  across  the 
treeless  wind-swept  plains. 

"The  lake  out  here  was  fairly  black  with 
ducks.  The  prairie  chicken  were  every- 
where and  we  had  lots  of  little  jumping 
deer  and  some  wapiti.  By  the  way,  there 
is  a  big  antler  by  the  stable  I  must  show 
you  to-morrow. 

"The  Crees  and  Blackfeet  were  always 
at  loggerheads  with  one  another  and 
would  quite  often  waylay  individuals  of 


the  enemy  tribe  and  kill  them  showing 
no  mercy  or  fair  play  whatever.  I 
remember  one  time  just  up  over  the  hill 
apiece,  seeing  a  band  of  ten  mounted 
Blackfeet  in  their  war  paint,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  chasing  a  Cree  brave  running 
from  them.  They  surrounded  the  poor 
fellow  and  shot  him  full  of  holes,  then 
scalped  him  and  rode  off  with  a  war- 
whoop.  Such  things  were  quite  common 
when  we  first  came  out  into  this  country. 

"I  remember  a  little  incident  that 
happened  some  time  ago  which  goes 
to  show  how  much  respect  the  Indians 
had  for  the  red  coat.  Pyapot  was  then 
chief  of  the  Crees.  He  was  a  great 
warrior  and  carried  many  scars  on  his 
body.  His  most  treasured  possessions 
up  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago  were 
his  scalps.  Pyapot  was  a  restless  Indian 
and  was  not  keen  on  staying  on  the 
Reserve.  The  government  was  a  little 
anxious  concerning  his  movements  so 
sent  an  official  to  negotiate  with  him. 
When  the  official  arrived  at  the  reserva- 
tion, Pyapot  held  a  council  meeting  and 
listened  to  what  he  read  from  a  paper. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  promises 
to  the  Indians  in  the  lengthy  document. 
Pyapot  listened  attentively  until  the 
official  read  the  whole  paper  then  said, 
'Ugh!  Me  no  believe'  and  sent  one 
of  his  braves  for  me.  I  was  at  the  time 
doing  some  fatigues  in  my  khaki  patrol 
jacket  so  left  my  job  and  rode  up  to 
the  old  chief  who  very  solemnly  asked 
me  to  go  back  and  put  on  my  red  coat 
so  as  to  impress  the  official  with  my 
importance.  I  did  not  know  what  was 
up  but  to  please  the  old  man,  went  back 
and  changed  into  full  dress  and  returned 
all  decked  out  for  parade.  Well!  he  had 
kept  the  official  waiting  all  this  time 
so  that  he  could  have  me  tell  him  if  the 
man  was  lying,  or  not.  I  read  the  paper 
and  explained  it  and  the  old  chief  was 
quite  satisfied. 

"The  Americans  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  their  Indians.  I  remember  when 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  of  Sioux  moved 
over  to  Canada  ifo  '76  after  the  massacre 
of  General  Custer  and  his  troops  in 
Montana.  Two  of  our  boys  escorted  the 
whole  band  to  Wood  Mountain  where 
Major  Walsh  was  in  charge.  He  and 
Sitting  Bull  became  quite  friendly.  The 
Sioux  were  a  wild  looking  outfit  but 
strange  to  say  gave  us  no  trouble  and 
lived  peaceably  hunting  the  buffalo. 
However  the  buffalo  were  getting  scarce 
at  that  time  and  they  put  in  a  hard  winter. 
They  drew  no  rations  from  the  Canadian 
government  and  missed  the  U.S.  ration. 
Back  in  '80  the  government  persuaded 
the  old  man  to  go  back  to  the  U.S.  on  the 
promise  of  a  pardon.  When  the  pardon 
was  arranged  at  Washington  he  and  his 
band  moved  back  and  curious  to  say, 
there  were  some  who  were  sorry  to  see 
him  go. 

"I  have  talked  to  many  of  the  old 
Indians  about  Sitting  Bull  and  the  Custer 
massacre  and  they  told  me  that  the  old 
man  was  not  the  great  warrior  he  had  the 
name  of  being.  He  was  more  of  a  med- 
icine-man and  the  great  schemer  of  his 
tribe.  His  under  chiefs  did  most  of  the 
fighting  and  they  say  it  was  Rain-in-the- 
Face  who  was  leader  in  thee  ngagement. 

"This  is  how  they  say  the  massacre 
occurred: — The  Sioux  heard  from  their 
scouts  that  the  "Long-knives,"  which  is 
the  name  they  had  for  the  U.S. Cavalry, 
were  coming,  so  foxy  old  Sitting  Bull  set 
an  ambush  for  them  on  the  Little  Big- 
horn river  by  erecting  a  false  camp  of  many 
tepees  in  a  coulee  while  his  warriors  put 
on  their  war  paint  and  feathers  and  hid. 
When  Custer  heard  of  the  camp  he  rode 
up  to  it  and  ordered  a  charge.  Before  he 
had  time  to  realize  his  mistake,  the 
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Indians  shot  down  his  horses  and  rode 
around  him  in  circles,  firing  as  they  went. 
The  U.S.  Cavalry  fought  hard  but  they 
were  outnumbered.  The  Indians  killed 
every  man,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  who 
lived  to  tell  the  tale,  was  a  scout  who  was 
not  with  the  troops  at  the  time.  There 
are  many  versions  of  the  story  but  that 
is  one  that  I  believe  is  about  right. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  how  Sitting  Bull  got 
his  name?  Well!  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Indians  to  name  their  children  after  the 
first  thing  the  mother  sees  after  the  child 
is  born.  When  Sitting  Bull's  mother 
looked  out  of  her  tepee  the  first  thing  she 
saw  was  a  buffalo  bull  sitting  down  so  she 
called  her  child  Sitting  Bull. 

"There  are  few  of  the  old-time  warriors 
left.  Asneecapo  which  means  "standing 
on-a-rock"  is  one  of  them  and  lives  just 
back  a  little  way  from  that  Sandy  point 
we  are  sliooting  on.  The  Agent  has 
tried  his  best  to  get  him  to  farm  but  he 
doesp't  care  for  work  and  he  and  his  wife 
live  over  there  in  their  tent  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  they  did  many  years  ago. 
When  we  are  over  shooting  to-morrow, 
you  ought  to  go  up  and  see  the  old  man. 

"Well!  We  must  get  to  bed  if  we  are 
going  to  get  up  in  time  for  the  early 
flight." 

The  next  morning  on  going  over  to  the 
point,  I  resolved  to  see  Asneecapo,  so 
when  the  early  flight  was  over,  I  strolled 
up  to  where  Leader  told  me  I  should 
find  his  tent.  Through  the  tent  flags  1  saw 
the  old  grey-headed  Indian  and  his  squaw 
squatting  around  a  little  sheet  iron 
camp  stove,  both  smoking  their  pipes. 
When  Asneecapo  saw  me  pass  his  tent 
he  arose  and  came  out.  He  was  certain- 
ly a  character  study.  His  hair  was 
grey,  streaked  with  white,  which  be- 
speaks great  age  in  a  full  blooded  Indian. 
His  nose  was  the  typical  aquiline  of  the 
prairie  tribes  and  his  face,  a  deep  copper 
colour.  The  old  man  was  not  so  tall  as 
most  of  our  Western  Indians  but  was 
stockily  built  and  slightly  bow-legged 
which  is  not  uncommon  for  races  of 
men  brought  up  on  horses.  .  He  was 
wearing  an  old  flannel  shirt  and  gray 
trousers  with  moccasins  for  footvwar  and 
stood  straight  as  an  arrow. 

"You  must  be  quite  an  old  man  Asnee- 
capo" I  said.  With  the  characteristic 
grunt  of  his  race,  he  touched  his  long  grey 
hair  which  looked  as  though  it  hadn'-t 
been  combed  for  years.  I  asked  him 
various  questions  about  the  Pasqua 
Reserve  etc  ,  which  he  answered  in  his 
own  language  gesticulating  slowly  with 
his  hands  as  he  spoke.  I  could  not  help 
but  admire  the  stoical  old  buffalo  hunter 
and  wanted  to  ask  him.  to  let  me  take  his 
picture,  but,  knowing  how  adverse 
some  old  Indians  are  to  having  their 
photos  taken,  I  was  in  a  quandary  as  to 
how  to  approach  him.  He  went  on 
talking  in  Indian  pointing  to  my  gun  and 
shell  bag  and  then  to  his  in  the  tent.  I 
knew  then  that  he  was  short  of  ammuni- 
tion. This  solved  the  picture  problem. 
I  took  my  camera  in  one  hand  and  a 
handful  of  shells  in  the  other .  He  under- 
stood and  willingly  posed  for  his  picture. 
At  this  moment  the  banging  of  guns  on 
the  point  signified  that,  a  flight  was  on  so 
I  bade  good-bye  to  the  old  Indian  and 
hurried  back  to  our  party.  Two  ducks 
fell  to  my  gun  on  the  way  over  and  several 
more  at  the  point.  The  other  members 
of  the  party  had  been  fortunate  in  picking 
a  few  redheads  from  the  flocks  that  had 
passed  over  in  my  absence.  From  now 
on,  the  flights  were  intermittent  and 
often  periods  of  half  an  hour  or  more 
elapsed  between  shots,  so  it  will  not  be 
surprising  to  hear  that  when  we  returned 
to  the  house^at  noon  we  had  with  us  in 


the  canoes  a  small  bag  of  only  twenty 
birds . 

After  dinner  in  looking  over  our  maga- 
zine, the  ammunition  supply  was  found 
to  be  very  low  so  D .  K .  and  C .  R .  volun- 
teered to  motor  back  to  the  Fort  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  more  shells. 
When  they  left,  Jack  and  I  returned  by 
canoe  to  the  sandy  point  where  we  were 
surprised  to  find  about  fifteen  swarthy 
Crees  lined  along  the  sand  in  extended 
order  formation  banging  away  at  every 
duck  that  came  over  regardless  of  range. 
Whenever  any  of  them  made  a  kill  there 
was  a  whoop  and  yell  from  the  crowd  and 
much  laughter.  We  stationed  ourselves 
well  back  on  the  willows  and  commenced 
our  vigil.  It  was  not  long"  before  two 
singles  were  spotted  coming  towards  us 


from  both  east  and  west.  They  passed 
over  at  about  the  same  time  and  by  a 
fluke  I  dropped  them  both  with  my  right 
and  left  barrels  respectively,  making  a 
nice  double.  These  shots  gave  me  a  great 
deaLof  confidence  and  thereafter  by  way 
of  a  change  I  missed  but  very  few  birds. 
In  other  words  I  had  a  streak  of  good  luck. 
However  any  that  fell  near  the  Indians 
were  picked  up  by  them  but  as  the  game 
was  of  greater  value  to  them  than  to  us 
we  let  it  go  by  presumably  unnoticed. 
Of  course  losing  a  few  birds  did  not  matter 
to  us  and  sometimes  letting  other 
folks  think  they  are  fooling  you  when  they 
are  not,  is  to  say  the  least,  humourous. 

Leader  mentioned  how  foxy  some  of 
the  Indians  were  at  this  game.  For 
instance  when  a  number  of  guns  are  being 
discharged  during  a  flight  it  is  often 
impossible  to  mark  any  special  report. 
Those  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
this  would  aim  but  not  fire  at  the  passing 
flocks,  picking  up  and  claiming  as  their 
own,  any  birds  that  fell  near  them. 
Any  easy  way  to  catch  anyone  at  this 
game  is  ,  to  forfeit  your  chances  at  the 
birds  and  do  likewise  when  flocks  pass 
over  in  such  a  line  that  you  are  both 
likely  to  fire.  The  bird  will  then  go  on 
unharmed  and  someone  will  feel  very 
cheap . 

It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the 


Indians  shooting,  some  of  them  were  very 
good  shots  while  others,  I  hope,  were 
better  farmers  than  shots,  but  all  were 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  sport  and  rival- 
ry was  at  white  heat .  '  They  were  using 
everything  from  modern  pump  guns  to 
the  cheapest  single  barrels  and  curious  to 
say  those  with  the  poorer  guns  seemed  to 
be  the  better  shots. 

A  word  about  our  retriever  Paddy 
will  not  be  out  of  place .  He  was  a  water 
spaniel  and  knew  his  work  to  a  point 
almost  human.  If  you  were  crouching 
behind  cover  he  would  crouch  beside  you 
and  intently  watch  the  sky  for  birds 
and  when  they  appeared  would  follow 
them  with  his  muzzle  until  right  above. 
When  you  fired  and  they  crumpled  up  in 
mid- air  he  was  out  after  them  before 
they  hit  the  water;  swimming  out  he 
would  bring  them  to  shore  and  drop  them 
at  your  feet  .wagging  his  tail.  If  you 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  a  duck  he 
would  follow  it  along  with  his  nose,  turn- 
ing his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ing bird  with  a  most  disgusted  expression 
on  his  face.  If  you  missed  many  birds 
he  would  give  you  the  cold  shoulder  and 
take  up  his  position  by  a  better  shot. 

The  Indians  had  a  number  of  dogs  of 
various  breeds  working  on  the  point  and 
if  any  of  your  skill  happened  to  drop  near 
any  one  of  their  dogs,  it  would  rush  out 
and  endeavour  to  take  it  to  its  master, 
but  Paddy  having  watched  the  bird  in 
the  air  would  know  it  was  yours  and 
attack  the  other  dog,  making  him  drop 
the  bird  and  bring  it  to  you  with  an 
exultant  look  in  his  eyes  and  vigorously 
wagging  his  tail. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  was  that 
he  never  attempted  to  retrieve  anyone 
else's  bird  no  matter  how  close  it  might 
fall  to  him  but  if  you  wished  you  could 
order  him  to  pick  it  up  and  take  it  to 
the  hunter"  who  had  shot  it.  Paddy 
would  do  this  quite  unconcerned  and 
return  to  you,  taking  up  his  customary 
position  by  your  side. 

Any  irregularities  in  training  such  as 
running  out  after  birds  before  being 
ordered  to  so  were  outweighed  by  trie 
dog's  superior  intelligence.  If  command- 
ed to  stay  under  cover  until  required  to 
bring  in  the  game  he  would  readily  do  so 
on  receiving  a  cautionary  word. 

The  sizes  of  shot  used  were  Nos.  4  and  5 
which  seemed  to  make  fairly  clean  kills. 
However  ducks  will  carry  a  lot  of  lead 
if  only  hit  in  the  body  and  I  believe  that 
lots  of  birds  one  thinks  he  misses  he  really 
hits  hard.  For  example,  Bob  Leader  fired 
three  shots  into  a  flock  of  fast  moving 
bluebills.  They  flew  by  as  if  the  shots 
had  taken  no  effect  but  when  they  had 
gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  one  duck 
dropped  from  the  flock  to  the  water  and 
was  picked  up  stone  dead  and  riddled 
with  shot.  I  myself  have  had  similar 
experience  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  unless  a  bird  gets  some  of  the  shot 
in  the  head  or  neck  or  breaks  a  wing, 
chances  are  favorable  for  it  to  fly  along 
way  before  droppmg.  The  body  may  be 
perforated  wHh  shot  yet  they  will  carry 
on  far  enough  to  get  lost  in  the  reeds  or 
rushes  where  they  only  serve  as  food  for 
the  prowbng  coyotes. 

Bob  Leader  is  an  exceptionally  good 
wing  shot  and  it  was  seldom  a  flock  passed 
over  him  without  leaving  one  or  two  dead 
behind;  born  'and  raised  in  the  west 
when  it  was  not  as  civilized  as  it  is  to-day 
he  is  naturally  good  with  all  firearms. 

Jack  Leader,  the  father  is  a  very  good 
shot  and  most  considerate  of  his  guests 
often  refraining  from  shooting  himself  to 
give  expert  advise  as  to  how  far  to  lead 
etc.,  and  is  a  true  sportsman. 

D.R.  and  C.R.  arrived  back  with  the 
ammunition  in  time  to  carry  on  with  the 
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evening  shoot  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  there  was  a  poor  flight.  At  sun- 
down the  Indians  gathered  their  ducks 
and  returned  to  their  lodges,  some  on 
foot,  and  others  with  horses.  Our  total 
bag  at  this  time  was  up  to  about  ninety 
ducks  so  we  also  returned  to  our  quarters 
where  another  wild-duck  feast  was  indulg- 
dulged  in  by  all  concerned. 

After  suppor,  we  clustered  around 
Leader  whom  we  beseeched  to  tell  more 
of  his  experiences  in  that  far  farmed 
body  of  men  "The  scarlet  riders  of  the 
plains." 

The  old  veteran  condescended  to  give 
us  a  good  many  descriptions  of  Indian 
life  and  customs  in  the  early  days  but 
try  as  we  did  we  were  never  able  to  pry 
from  him  any  of  the  incidents  in  which  he 
himself  was  the  hero.  A  pleasant  and 
most  interesting  evening  was  spent 
listening  to  first  hand  descriptions  of 
the  barbarous  sun  dance,  a  test  of  endur- 
ance of  pain  and  police  operations  in  those 
romantic  days  before  the  buffalo  went 
and  the  fences  came. 

So  interesting  were  his  stories  that  it  was 
was  midnight  before  we  realized  the  time 
and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  we 
turned  in  for  our  last  night's  sleep  in  his 
house. 

In  the  chilly  hours  of  dawn  all  hands 
were  headed  for  the  point  where  everyone 
shot  through  the  early  flight,  returning 
to  the  house  at  about  9  a.m.  when  our 
share  of  the  bag  had  reached  a  hundred 
some  odd  not  including  those  eaten  by  the 
party,  nor  those  picked  up  by  the  Indians. 
The  various  species  were  as  follows — 
Bluebill,  green-winged  teal,  blue-winged 
teal,  ruddy  duck,  scoter,  gadwall,  mallard, 
canvas  back,  red  head,  bald  spoon- 
bill, golden  eye  and  buffle  head. 

The  weather  was  typical  of  the  west. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly  from  a  cloudless 
opalescent  sky  and  a  slight  cool  breeze 
rustled  the  golden  Cottonwood  leaves 
and  waved  the  sun  dried  prairie  grass. 
The  red  gods  called  strongly  but  in  vain, 
for  our  leave  was  up  that  night.  There- 
fore it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  say 
au  revoir  to  the  Leaders  and  get  into 
the  car. 

Climbing  the  steep  hill  at  the  back  of 
the  house  brought  us  up  on  the  level  land 
again.  Contemplating  finding  a  nearer 
way  home  than  that  by  which  we  had 
come,  we  followed  a  trail  over  the  pjrairie 
running  parallel  to,  but  out  of  sight  of  the 
valley.  After  following  this  trail  for  a  few- 
miles  it  took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left 
;md  brought  us  out  to  the  brink  of  the 
great  valley  where  we  stopped  a  few  mom- 
ents to  take  in  one  of  those  western  views 
that  make  one  restless  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  open  and  wide  spaces.  The  valley 
was  very  wide  and  deep  at  this  point  and 
might  be  discribed  as  an  enormous 
elongated  coulee  the  buff  coloured  sides 
of  which  stretch  for  miles,  fading  into 
hazy  purple  in  the  distance.  Each  of  us 
longed  for  his  favourite  mount  and  a 
gallop  over  the  ranges  for  a  car  is  after  all 
a  soft  man's  means  of  transit  and  limited 
only  to  the  beaten  trails. 

A  little  further  along,  we  shut  off  our 
engine  and  circled  down  to  the  valley 
bottom.  The  descent  was  rather  risky 
and  required  the  full  concentration  of  the 
driver  to  keep  the  car  from  rolling  over 
into  the  abyss  on  turns  of  the  trail; 
the  large  loose  stones  generously  sprinkled 
over  it  did  not  add  to  our  comfort  or 
safety. 

Following  the  valley  bottom  we  went 
astray  on  a  trail  leading  into  a  very 
picturesque  Indian  settlement.  A  dozen 
or  so  grey  coloured  cottonwood  pole 
huts  chinked  with  adobe  and  several 
brown  canvas  tepees  were  scattered 
around  a  little  white  church,  the  only 


white  man's  edifice  on  the  scene.  The 
place  seemed  deserted  but  our  appearance 
brought  several  gaudily  blanketed  women 
and  numerous  curious  children  out  of  the 
tepees.  . 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  encampment 
was  a  pole  corral  and  several  stacks  of 
prairie  wool  around  which  were  grazing 
two  scrawny  cayuses.  Here  we  stopped 
by  two  tall  Indians  hitching  a  horse  to  a 
buckboard.  These  old  timers  had  their 
hair  done  in  long  braids  hanging  on 
their  chests  and  were  wearing  the 
usual  tall  crowned  somberos  with 
fancy  beaded  bands,  black  clothes  and 
highly  ornamented  moccasins.  We  asked 
the  trail  from  them  but  being  unable  to 
speak  English  they  replied  in  Cree 
signifying  by  signs  that  we  should  have 
turned  by  the  church,  so  we  wheeled  our 
car  about  and  on  the  way  back  met  a 
whole  family  of  Crees  squatting  on  a 
rickety  old  buckboard  drawn  by  two  lazy 
ponies.  One  of  the  passengers,  an  old 
gray  headed  man,  nearly  all  skin  and 
bones  hailed  us  and  asked  for  some 
tobacco;  not  having  any,  we  tossed  him  a 
packet  of  cigarettes^which  seemed  to 
greatly  please  him.  ^Another  lot  in^an 
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Jack  Leader  after  the  shoot. 


up-to-date  rig  followed  some  distance 
behind  the  buckboard.  One  of  these  was 
khaki  clad  and  minus  a  leg.  This  was 
evidently  the  home  coming  of  a  modern 
warrior. 

One  often  hears  it  remarked  that  the 
noble  red  man,  our  forefathers,  fought  in 
this  country,  has  passed  away  and  that 
his  present  descendants  are  a  degenerate 
lot.  True  it  is  that  gone  are  his  war 
paint,  gaudily  decorated  garments  and 
fine  feathers  and  that  his  attire  is  shabby 
and  that  some  do  not  care  for  a  life  behind 
the  plough,  but  you  cannot  change  in  a 
few  years  that  which  has  been  bred  in 
the  blood  for  centuries.  The  redman  is 
pre-eminently  a  fighting  man  and  a 
rattling  good  one  too  as  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  records  show.  Let 
his  pale  face  brothers  think  twice  before 
they  pass  him  by  in  scorn  and  remember 
that  he  did  more  than  his  bit  voluntarily 
when  he  had  not  even  the  right  of  fran- 
chise. 

We  found  the  right  trail  at  the  little 
church  winding  up  out  of  the  valley  and 
joining  a  road  leading  to  Regina  which  we 
followed  to  that  city  through  a  good 
sample  of  the  wheat  growipg  country  so 
aptly  called,  thje  "breadbasket  of  the 
British.Empxfe," 


On  reaching  camp,  most  of  the  ducks 
were  given  away  to  the  detachment  under 
my  command  where  they  went  like  hot 
cakes,  a  welcome  change  from  the  ration 
beef. 

Thus  ended  the  duck  shoot  and  all 
concerned  returned  to  their  various  duties 
in  the  rows  of  bell  tents. 

The  ducks  on  the  prairie  are  becoming 
more  and  more"  scarce  every  year.  This 
is  due  to  several  causes,  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  which  undoubtedly  is  the  shotgun. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  we  shooters  aided  with  the  automo- 
bile are  greatly  responsible  for  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  waterfowl 
which  nature  forces  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  our  guns  on  their  entire  fall  migration. 

A  considerable  number  of  eggs  are 
destroyed  by  the  crows  each  spring  and 
thousands  are  destroyed  by  the  plough 
in  breaking  in  -new  land.  Our  Western 
provinces  are  coming  more  and  more 
under  cultivation  every  year  and  the 
onward  march  of  grain  is  bound  to  event- 
ually claim  all  the  undisturbed  prairie 
where  the  waterfowl  have  been  nesting 
unmolested  for  centuries. 

Many  old  timers  in  the  west  who  have 
noticed  the  marked  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  ducks  believe  that  they  will 
not  disappear  as  fast  or  entirely  as  did 
the  buffalo  but  will  gradually  dwindle  in 
numbers -each  year  until  seeing  one  will 
be  a  rare  thing  indeed. 

One  way  to  alleviate  this  condition 
would  be  to  cut  down  the  daily  bag  limit 
thus  preventing  large  week-end  slaughters 
The  law  would  have  permitted  the  writer 
and  his  party  to  have  slaughtered  450 
ducks  which  to  say  the  least  would  have 
been  grossly  overstepping  the  limits  of 
true  sportsmanship. 

It  is  curious  though  how  cultivation  has 
changed  the  routes  of  migration  by  afford- 
ing feed  where  there  was  formerly  only 
bald  prairie  and  if  this  increase  in  feed 
can  counter  balance  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  destruction  of  eggs  in  the  spring  there 
will  be  some  hope  for  the  ducks.  If  it 
would  increase  them  as  much  as  it  has 
the  greatly  detested  gopher,  we  might 
have  even  better  shooting  than  in  the 
past.  Nevertheless,  brother  sportsmen, 
the  old  bleached  buffalo  skull  should  be 
an  ever  present  reminder.of  the  outcome 
of    ruthless  slaughter. 


Forest  Fire  Prevention 

When  you  drop  a  match  in  the  woods 
or  leave  your  camp-fire,  be  sure  it  is  dead 
out.  Care  with  fire  in  the  woods  should 
be  a  first  principle  with  all  Canadians. 

The  following  slogan  was  awarded  first 
prize  out  of  a  total  of  1,150  submitted  in 
the  recent  fire  preventive  slogan  contest 
in  Oregon: 

"Lumber,  fuel,  beauty,  joy. 
Forests  furnish,  fires  destroy." 


CANOES  and  GANOES 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  in  a  small  town  at 
the  end  of  a  twelve-mile  lake,  an 
Indian  reserve  lay  across  the  lake, 
and  my  first  canoe  was  a  birchbark 
purchased  from  an  Indian  for  the  sum  of 
four  dollars.  He  was  probably  as  glad 
to  get  the  money  as  I  to  get  the  canoe. 
He  had  spent  many  days  getting  a  piece 
of  birchbark  from  a  fifteen-inch  tree, 
splitting  cedar  ribs  and  collecting  pine 
gum.  In  those  days,  money  would  buy 
what  an  Indian  wanted,  be  it  beads  for 
his  wife  or  whiskey  for  his  depraved 
appetite,  and  a  few  days  spent,  did  not 
cost  him  a  thought  as  long  as  he  had  a 
good  meal  of  fish  and  scones  once  a  day. 

One  bright,  sunny  Sunday  afternoon, 
shortly  after  I  had  become  a  ship-owner, 
1  was  trying  out  my  bark  in  shallow  water, 
near  the  old  saw-mill,  when  suddenly  I 
found  myself  knee  deep  in  sawdust,  mud  - 
and  water,  my  long  stockings  and  shoes 
in  an  awful  mess,  and  scared  stiff  to  go 
home  until  I  was  dry,  as  it  was  Sunday 
and  I  knew  the  consequences  if  I  was 
caught  canoeing  on  the  Sabbath. 

Experience  is  oft  the  best  teacher,  as 
it  has  never  happened  again,  and  many 
a  pleasant  ride  we  had  in  our  bark,  float- 
ing on  the  water  late  on  a  summer  night, 
one  of  my  chums  paddling  along  while  I 
lay  and  tried  to  count  the  stars. 

Boys,  like  men,  are  ambitious,  and  a 
year  later  the  birch  bark  was  sold  and  a 
basswood  canoe  invested  in.  This  one 
had  a  length  of  about  seventeen  feet 
with  the  ends  and  sides  partly  decked  in. 
Basswood  does  not  split  as  easily  as 
cedar  or  birchbark  and  a  bump  on  a  rock 
may  take  a  little  paint  off  but  otherwise 
your  boat  is  as  good  as  ever.  Some  un- 
bleached white  cotton  was  bought  and  a 
sail  made  with  battens  every  nine  inches, 
to  make  it  look  neat  and  keep  it  strong. 
A  deck  seat  was  built  of  hardwood,  and 
polished  smooth  so  the  skipper  could  slide 
up  and  down  quickly  to  balance  the  craft 
when  a  squall  struck  her.  With  a  strip 
of  wood  screwed  on  the  bottom  to  act 
as  a  keel,  and  a  rudder,  my  chum  and  I 
decided  we  would  make  a  trip  through 
the.  Trent  Valley  Canal  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

Some  of  our  friends  came  down  to  the 
boat-house  on  Monday  morning  and 
watched  us  pack  a  small  lean-to  tent,  an 
old  comforter,  a  frying-pan,  some  bread 
and  bacon  in  our  little  boat,  and  wave  a 
fond  adieu,  one  of  the  party,  a  preacher, 
thinking  we  were  going  on  our  last  trip. 

We  sailed  across  Lakes  Gouchiching 
and  Simcoe  to  the  town  of  Beaverton, 
where  we  boarded  the  grand  Trunk  train 
to  Lindsay,  as  this  part  of  the  canal  was 
not  complete,  put  our  little  boat  into  the 
river  and  started  down  stream  for  Stur- 
geon Lake.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
steamers  and  broadens  out  to  a  width  of 
half  a  mile  in  places,  flooding  old  swamps 
and  leaving  acres  of  cedar  stumps,  stick- 
ing up  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  surface. 
Towards  dark  we  saw  no  good  camping- 
ground,  so  we  tied  our  bow-line  to  a 
stump,  lay  down  on  the  bottom  of  our 
canoe  and  went  to  sleep,  only  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  wet  water,  the  cat- 
fish and  the  carp.  Early  morning  found 
us  cold  and  hungry,  so  we  got  our  frying- 
pan  off  the  stump  and  paddled  down  to 
Sturgeon  Lake,  where  we  built  a  fire  and 
fried  some  of  the  best  bacon  we  had  ever 
tasted.  Breakfast  over,  and  the  sun  up 
good  and  high,  we  put  up  our  sail,  looked 
at  our  map,  and  headed  for  the  east  end 
of  the  lake,  passing  the  famous  Sturgeon 
Point  hotel,  one  or  two  launches  filled 
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with  fishermen,  and  an  occasional  boom  of 
logs  waiting  to  be  towed  to  the  mill. 

AtBobcaygeonwewerehalted  byadam, 
but  found  a  log  chute  through  which  we 
hauled  our  boat  down  to  the  head  waters 
of  Pigeon  Lake.  There  are  two  routes 
from  here  to  Peterborough,  one  to  the 
east  following  Stony  Creek,  the  other 
to  the  South  via  Pigeon  Lake.  The  latter 
being  preferable  for  a  sailing  canoe,  we 
headed  south,  stopping  at  a  summer  hotel 
on  the  large  island  near  the  centre  of  the 
lake. 

From  this  lake,  a  portage  was  made  by 
rail  a  distance  of  nine  miles  over  to 
Peterborough  on  the  Otonabee  River. 
While  in  the  city  we  visited  the  canoe 
factories  for  which  it  is  famous  and  saw 
the  beautiful  cemetery  on  a  point  of  the 
river  below  the  town,  and  paddled  down 
stream  to  JubileePointHotel  atthemouth 
of  the  river  on  Rice  Lake.  Here  the  mos- 
quitoes were  very  bad  and  with  a  little 
persuasion  from  the  skipper  we  decided 
to  rent  a  room  for  the  night,  and  listen 
to  the  hum  of  the  mosquitoes  through  the 
window  screen.  Money  was  one  thing 
we  did  not  have  much  of,  but  our  tent 
was  a  lean  -to  like  a  kitchen,  and  when  a 
rain  came  up  we  had  to  pitch  it  with  its 
back  to  the  wind;  this  however  did  not 
work  with  regard  to  mosquitoes. 

Our  night  at  the  hotel  was  not  wasted, 
for  when  it  was  known  we  were  canoeing 
to  Quebec  and  the  Saguenay  River,  one 
of  the  proprietors  gave  us  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  his  brother,  manager  of 
the  Quebec  and  St.  Anne  Railway,  of 
which  we  took  good  care  in  hopes  that  we 
should  get  that  far. 

Rice  Lake  was  good  water  for  sailing 
on  and  no  time  was  wasted  finding  the 
source  of  the  Trent  River.  At  Camp- 
bellford  we  bought  a  loaf  of  bread,  asked 
about  the  river  ahead,  and  were  told  that 
it  was  pretty  rough,  but  that  canoes 
often  went  through  the  rapids.  So  with 
our  half-deck  boat  we  started  off  in  view 
of  a  number  of  the  townspeople  who 
watched  us  from  the  bridge.  The  river 
has  cut  its  way  through  limestone  cliffs 
and  the  water  is  white  for  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles;  several  times  our  keel 
struck  the  bottom  and  once  we  ran  ashore 
on  a  small  island  and  emptied  the  water 
from  our  hold.  Several  small  portages 
had  to  be  made,  the  last  one  at  Trenton, 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario.  From 
here  we  moved  on  to  Belleville  where  we 
spent  the  evening  with  some  old  pals, 
slep"t  on  the  floor  of  the  public  boat-house 
with  a  few  cushions  under  our  ribs.  The 
next  morning  a  fair  wind  wafted  us  east 
on  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and 
towards  evening  a  yacht  from  Toronto 
picked  us  up  and  gave  us  a  lift,  she  having 
as  much  canvas  compared  to  ours  as 
Solomon  had  gold.  As  night  fell  we 
looked  for  a  good  camp  site  and  finally 
came  to  a  pretentious  private  summer 
house  near  the  shore  with  a  wide  veran- 
dah, and  no  one  living  in  it,  so  we  were 
soon  asleep.  About  five  a.  m.  we  were 
roused  by  a  big  pig  grunting  and  nosing 
around  our  canoe.  We  had  no  sooner 
driven  him  off  when  an  elderly  lady  with 
a  big  poke  bonnet  and  a  dog  insisted  that 
we  should  get  out  of  there  at  once.  It 
was  Sunday  morning  and  we  were  pretty 
sleepy,  having  travelled  every  night  as 
long  as  one  of  us  could  stay  awake  and 
watch  the  sail,  but  no  pei  suasion  on  our 
part  seemed  to  soften  her  heart,  so  we 
breakfasted  on  the  opposite  shore  and 


blessed  her  and  her  crooked  stick  till  wel1 
out  of  sight. 

At  Picton,  we  landed  to  see  the  water 
power  supplied  from  a  little  lake  close  to 
the  shore  but  over  one  hundred  feet  above 
Lake  Ontario;  this  little  lake  is  said  to  be 
supplied  from  a  spring  and  being  so  close 
to  a  large  lake  is  almost  a  freak  of  nature. 
The  next  night  we  pitched  our  litlle  lean- 
to  on  a  farmer's  lawn  about  eleven  p.  m. 
and  on  Monday  we  spent  part  of  the  day 
at  Kingston  looking  at  the  limestone 
buildings. 

The  trip  through  the  Thousand  Islands 
was  beautiful, — red-roofed  summer  cot 
tages  on  mossy  islands,  flags  flying  among 
the  evergreens,  and  sail-boats  gliding 
here  and  there,  makes  an  ideal  summer 
resort.  As  we  sat  on  the  shore  one  eve- 
ning eating  our  supper  at  a  small  fire,  we 
noticed  a  tug  towing  a  raft  and  an  idea 
struck  us  that  we  might  tie  up  to  the  raft 
and  travel  all  night.  We  hurried  into 
our  boat  and  paddled  after  the  raft,  but 
at  this  point,  near  the  city  of  Brockville, 
the  current  is  strong  and  the  tug  was  a 
powerful  boat.  However,  we  paddled 
hard,  and  made  a  landing  about  dusk,  to 
find  the  captain  a  genial  Frenchman 
who  made  us  welcome  on  his  square  tim- 
ber boat.  The  raft  was  composed  of  six 
floats;  the  front  one  was  three  timbers 
deep  and  on  this  the  cook  cabin  was  built, 
where  the  Captain  and  his  son  lived. 
The  remaining  five  floats  were  made  up 
of  two  layers  of  square  pine  timber 
measuring  thirty  feet  wide  by  a  hundred 
feet  long  and  six  feet  deep.  These  five 
rafts  floated  about  a  foot  above  water,  the 
head  raft  had  almost  the  depth  of  the 
third  layer  of  tmber  above  water,  or  three 
feet.  We  made  our  bed  beside  our  canoe 
and  the  tug  took  us  merrily  on  our  way 
towards  Montreal. 

A  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on 
a  raft  of  square  timber  is  not  the  tamest 
kind  of  sport,  for  the  rapids  are  swift  and 
only  a  man  who  knows  them  can  take  a 
boat  down  in  safety.  Some  time  before 
we  came  to  the  first  rapid,  the  tug  blew 
several  long,  shrill  whistles  and  to  our 
amazement  about  a  hundred  Frenchman 
stopped  their  work  in  a  small  town  on  the 
bank  and  hustling  into  boats,  came  out 
and  climbed  on  our  raft.  They  deftly 
separated  the  raft  into  six  pieces  and  each 
man  with  a  long  sweep  took  his  place  on 
either  end  of  each  float.  The  tug  then 
threw  off  her  line  and  steamed  away  ahead 
The  captain  took  command  of  the  front 
float  and  with  hat  in  hand  ordered  the 
men  to  swing  the  bow  into  the  centre  of 
the  stream  and  then  the  stern  the  same. 
As  the  head  of  the  rapids  drew  near  and  no 
time  could  be  lost,  the  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain grew  louder  and  louder,  his  language 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  pers- 
piration stood  out  on  his  forehead  like 
rain  on  the  wind  shield  of  an  automobile. 
The  timbers  began  to  creak  under  the 
wooden  withes  with  which  they  were  tied 
The  white  spray  boiled  through  the 
cracks,  the  men  climbed  on  top  of  the 
cook's  shanty  praying  and  baptising  one 
another,  while  we  held  one  end  of  our 
canoe  up  to  keep  her  from  any  unneces- 
sary bumps,  and  looked  on  half,  dazed, 
and  not  awake  to  the  boulders  hidden 
under  the  surface  of  the  swift  waters, 
until,  bump! — and  a  big  timber  three 
feet  square  and  eighty  feet  long  was  torn 
from  underneath  and  floated  off  by  itself. 

The  said  old  rocks  on  either  bank  of 
the  river  so  many  years  still  and  silent, 
had  suddenly  come  to  life,  and  to  us 
seemed  to  be  moving  up  stream,  one  after 
the  other, ,  at  no  slow  speed,  the  odd 
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jackpine  and  spruce  waving  their  green 
branches,  only  added  to  the  moving 
picture  as  they  followed  the  rocks  back 
towards  Lake  Ontario. 

The  foot  of  the  five-mile  rapids  was 
reached  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell, 
and  in  the  quiet  water  lay  our  steamer,  the 
old  Mayflower,  half  nosing  around  watch- 
ing her  six  charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lives  of  a  few  Frenchmen.  Each  man  was 
handed  his  pay  and  the  sound  of  the 
whistle  brought  other  boats  from.  the. 
shore  to  take  the  wet  soldiers  off. 

Similar  scenes  took  place  at  the  Lach- 
ine  and  the  Long  Sault  rapids,  when  our 
rafts  were  tied  together  for  the  last  time, 
ready  to  be  towed  to  four  miles  west  of 
Quebec  where  they  were  loaded,  one  stick 


at  a  time, into  vessels  bound  for  England. 
We  passe  d  under  the  Victoria  Bridge  and 
made  a  short  stay  at  Montreal,  before 
entering  the  channel  provided  for  the 
Atlantic  liners.  Several  large  boats 
passed  us  as  we  slowly  moved  across  Lake 
St.  Pierre;  one  large  iron  liner  passed  us 
at  midnight  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  and 
all  hands  were  called  up  to  see  her  high 
sides  towering  above  us  and  to  protect 
our  property  from  the  swells. 

Nearing  Quebec,  we  said  adieu  to  our 
friends  and  paddled  our  little  boat  down 
past  the  steep  cliffs  scaled  by  Wolfe,  and 
under  the  bows  of  the  big  ships.  Sailors 
called  their  mates  to  come  and  see  our 
little  craft  which  must  have  seemed  so 
small  to  them.  We  landed  at  the  foot  of 
the  yacht  club  stone  steps,  and  when  the 


members  of  the  club  heard  how  far  we  had 
come,  they  took  care  of  our  boat  and  made 
us  at  home.  Staying  in  Quebec  sevreal 
days,  we  presented  our  letter  to  the 
manager  of  the  St.  John  Railway  who 
kindly  gave  us  a  return  pass  to  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre. 

My  chum  was  a  smart  young  law  stu- 
dent, and  we  got  acquainted  with  a 
captain  sailing  for  the  Bermudas,  who 
told  us  he  was  going  to  put  his  pilot  off 
at  River  De  Loup  and  that  we  could 
sail  that  far  with  him,  which  we  gladly  aid. 
From  this  point  we  paid  our  fare  across 
the  river  to  Tadousac  where  we  spent  a 
couple  of  weeks  with  friends.,  sold  our 
canoe  and  bought  two  second-class  tickets 
home. 
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AFTER  THE  RAIN 


PATTER,  patter,  patter!  Sitting 
in  the  little  log  cabin  looking  out 
across  the  lake  it  was  a  gloomy 
prospect.  Just  out  for  a  week's  vacation 
and  for  four  days  the  weather  man  had 
dumped  down  rain  and  more  rain,  the 
most  aggravating  part  of  the  whole  wet 
performance  being  that  it  would  rain  all 
day  and  then  let  up  along  towards  night, 
keeping  Ashford  cooped  up  in  the  little, 
camp.  Out  from  the  city  for  a  few  days 
recreation  he  had  come  to  this  tiny  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  little  sport  with  the  partridge. 
Arriving  on  Sunday  evening  he  had  been 
ready  to  roll  out  Monday  with  the  first 
streak  of  daylight,  only  to  be  greeted  with 
the  rain  pelting  down  and  for  four  days 
it  had  been  at  it  all  the  time  when  the 
sun  should  have  been  on  the  job,  and 
during  the  night  there  would  be  a  big  let- 
up. No  rain  during  the  dark  hours 
whatever. 

On  Wednesday  he  had  donned  a  suit  of 
oilskins  and  went  out  and  trolled  for 
pike  and  got  two  nice  ones,  and  every 
minute  of  the  time  he  was  out  it  simply 
would  not  let  up  drizzling.  Three  good 
square  meals  a  day  and  no  exercise  is 
bad  for  most  people  and  Ashford  began 
to* get  restless.  He  had  written  all  the 
letters  he  could  find  excuse  for  and  had 
overhauled  his  shooting  outfit  for  the 
third  time  and  put  it  away  again,  and  he 
had  curled  up  comfortably  on  the  couch 
in  the  corner  to  try  to  sleep  away  the 
rain  when  he  heard  the  crunch- of  footsteps 
on  the  gravel  outside  and  the  thump, 
thump  of  heavy  footsteps  crossing  the 
veranda,  and  then  a  knock  on  the  door 
that  sounded  as  if  the  visitor  was  using  a 
hammer. 

"Come  in!"  called  Ashford  and  in 
answer  to  the  invitation  the  little  half 
breed  guide  from  across  the  lake  walked 
in. 

"Nice  day!"  and  he  smiled  across  the 
stove  at  Ashford  as  he  pulled  up  a  chair 
pi  i  paratory  to  sitting  down  and  making 
himself  comfortable.  Well  that  guide 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
agreeable  person.  He  made  Ashford 
forget  his  disappointment,  told  him  fish 
stones,  big  game  stories  and  some  mighty 
funny  ones  of  hunters  he  had  guided  on 
different  occasions  —  (Don't  be  conceited 
Mr.  City  man,  you  who  think  you  are  a 
mighty  good  hunter,  some  of  you  look  and 
act  just  as  amusing  to  the  guide  as  some 
backwoodsmen  do  in  your  tinselled 
civilization; — At  the  end  of  an  hour's 
visit  as  he  rose  to  go,  he  casually  remarked 
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"Guess  you  were  a  bit  disappointed  about 
the  weather?  Well  that's  one  thing  we 
humans  will  never  control,  but,  she's 
breaking  up  and  by  to-morrow  afternoon 
you'll  find  the  shooting  A  1 ;  partridge 
and  all  the  rest  have  had  to  lie  pretty 
close  this  past  four  days  and  they'll  make 
up  for  it  to-morrow  and  next  day.  And, 
take  my  advice  there's  been  some  of  these 
game  hogs  in  the  open  roads  with  their 
automobiles,  they  shoot  everything  in 
sight,  and  the  fool  partridge  sit  there  and 
look  at  the  car,  like  they  would  a  hoss  and 
wagon.  One  fellow  took  out  ninety 
partridges  for  a  big  supper,  so  you  can  see 
how  much  chance  you  stand  over  the 
road.  Go  over  the  old  backwood  roads, 
there's  too  many  wind  falls  in  there  for 
autos  and  long  bout  sun-down,  you'll 
get  your  limit." 

And  with  another  cheerful  smile  he 
departed.  Ashford  as  he  stood  at  the 
door  glanced  at  the  sky  and  sure  enough 
though  it  still  rained  there  were  breaks  in 
the  clouds. 

At  the  evening  meal  that  day  Ashford 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  different 
parties  at  the  table  in  the  log  dining  room. 
A  bunch  of  "Glooms"  they  were  for  the 
most  part  as  they  were  all  disgusted 
with  the  weather.  Two  ladies'  out 
with  their  husbands  for  the  first  time 
were  doing  their  level  best  to  get  those 
gentlemen  to  p  ck  up  and  go  home. 
Why  they  should  waste  their  time  in  this 
rain  soaked  district  was  more  than  they 
could  understand;  they  could  not  under- 
stand. Poor  creatures,  they  couldn't 
tell  a  partridge  from  a  sandhill  crane, 
their  amusements  were  afternoon  teas  and 
matinees.  An  outing  in  God's  big  out-of- 
doors  was  not  artificial  enough  for  them 
and  the  fat  joker  sitting  across  from  Ash- 
ford saw  a  good  opportunity  and  took 
advantage  of  it.  Little  he  cared  whether 
the  weather  was  fair  or  foul,  he  came  to 
the  woods  to  have  a  quiet  time,  to  prowl 
around  the  lake,  fish  when  it  was  fine 
and  loaf  when  it  stormed,  and  woe  be  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  made  deprec- 
iative  remarks  about  the  big  out-of- 
doors  in  his  hearing.  It  was  one  of  his 
amusements  to  make  such  people  feel 
little  and  he  shot  across  at  Ashford,  "No 
weather  up  here  for  peacocks  this  last  few 
days  hey?"  The  second  party  from 
where  he  sat  smiled  broadly  and  the  lady 
who  had  been  making  disagreeable  com- 
ments glared  at  him  severely,  at  which 


the  fat  one  smiled  blandly,  and  as  Ash- 
ford did  not  reply  he  turned  his  conversa- 
tion to  her,  "Now  Mrs.  McV  you  surely 
will  agree  that  no  peacock  could  preen  its 
feathers  in  weather  like  this.  A  peacock 
always  reminds  me  of  kalsomined  ladies 
and  electric  lights  as  it  is  a  case  of  Vanity 
with  a  big  V."  Mrs.  McV  found  her 
voice  in  time  to  remark  icily,  that  she 
did  not  understand  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  turning  to  her  husband  re- 
marked that  she  was  very  tired  and  that 
she  believed  she  would  retire. 

Ashford  had  to  smile  in  spite  of  himself. 
Someone  tittered  audibly,  and  the  guests 
began  to  leave  the  table  fearful  lest  the 
offended  ones  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
argue  with  the  fat  one. 

As  for  the  hunter  he  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  next  day  to  dawn.  It  did  come 
at  last,  that  day  without  rain,but  oh  boy, 
the  bush  was  wet.  It  meant  a  shower 
bath  to  walk  fifty  feet  along  the  trails, 
but  along  about  7  a.m.  a  good  stiff  breeze 
sprung  up.  It  blew  the  poplars  and 
hardwood  limbs  about  and  sent  showers 
of  leaves  scurrying  to  the  earth,  and  it 
shook  the  water  from  all  the  brush  and  at 
1  a.m.  Ashford  at  last  started  out.  Until 
3  p.m.  he  followed  the  old  wood  road.  In 
a  dozen  places  trees  had  fallen  across  the 
roadway  making  it  impassible  to  teams 
without  the  aid  of  an  axe  or  cross-cut  saw. 
A  turn  in  the  road  find  with  a  roar  of 
wings  up  went  the  first  partridge.  He 
fell  inside  of  thirty  yards  and  at  the 
sound  of  the  little  20  guage  three  other 
partridges  left  the  cover,  and  one  more 
came  down,  both  this  and  the  first 
being  clear  kills. 

A  half  mile  farther  on,,  a  partridge  ran 
across  the  road  and  after  gaining  the 
shelter  of  the  brush  on  the  farther  side  it 
took  wing, — evidently  a  wise  old  bird 
who  knew  what  shot  guns  were.  Just 
a  glimpse  the  sportsman  had  as  the  bird 
passed  between  two  trees  and  knowing 
that  it  would  come  into  view  just  beyond 
he  made  ready  and  dropped  him  with 
the  one  shot.  It  was  five  minutes'  work 
to  get  to  where  the  bird  fell.  The  game 
retrieved  and  on  his  way  out  a  rustle  in 
the  brush  attracted  his  attention  and 
although  he  was  as  quick  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  one  to  be,  he  barely  got  a  lead 
on  the  hare  that  went  like  a  streak  down 
the  roadway,  the  charge  of  No.  7  chilled 
sending  him  end  over  end  from  his  own 
momentum. 

Another  half  hour  passed  in  which  time 
the  hunter  over-confident  missed  two 
wing  shots,  the  little  20  guage  shooting 
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too  close  for  careless  handling.  Then 
there  was  another  kill,  four  partridges 
and  one  rabbit  and  still  there  w«s  a  long 
walk  ahe  d. 

As  the  sun  drops  behind  the  trees  we 
see  Ashford  again,  homeward  bound  this 
time,  ten  fat  partridges  the  limit,  enough 
for  any  reasonable  man,  and  one  hare  and 
before  he  reaches  the  last  turn  in  the  road 


he  adds  one  more  hare  to  the  list.  Two 
hare  and  ten  "pats". 

And  as  the  tired  hunter  walked  into 
the  camp  he  was  met  by  the  fat  one  who 
wore  a  smile  as  broad  as  the  full  moon 
visible  above  the  tree  tops,  while  it  was 
yet  daylight.  "Congratulations,  old  top, 
I  knew  you  were  a  real  sportsman  last 


night  when  the  weather  was  under  discus- 
sion. You  were  not  complaining  and 
Lordy  man  I  do  hate  one  of  these  winners, 
for  on  this  game,  the  best  game  of  all 
we  have  to  take  things  as  they  come  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  Same  as  life  in 
general,  is  it  not?" 

And  Ashford  agreed  it  sure  was. 


The  fellow  with  the  water  weed  grew  suspicous  and  warned  the  others. 


>  "H.O  1)  U  t«  Ml  U  1  i  I)  c 

What  Kind  of  a  Camera  Shall  I  Buy? 


THIS  most  necessary  and  yet  per- 
plexing question  has,  I  am  sure, 
assailed  every  photographer.  The 
catalogs  offer  such  a  bewildering  array  of 
instruments,  some  with  one  good  out- 
standing feature,  some  with  another,  that 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  form  a  decision. 
The  writer  has  tried  nearly  all  classes 
of  cameras  and  lenses  and  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  pass  on  to  the  camera- 
using  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  any  bene- 
fits he  may  have  accrued  from  his  exper- 
iences. 

I  shall  assume  that  the  prospective 
camera  is  to  be  carried  on  fishing  and 
hunting  trips  and  this  assumption  readily 
excludes  cameras  larger  than  post  card 
size.  When  larger  than  that  size,  a 
camera  becomes  too  heavy  and  bulky  to 
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be  packed  along  as  a  "pal".  There  are 
one  or  two  carneras  of  European  manu- 
facture, making  pictures  4x6  inches, 
which  are  very  light  and  compact,  but 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring 
additional  plate-holders,  film  pack  adapt- 
ers or  any  other  extra  equipment,  detracts 
considerably  from  their  attractiveness. 

It  is  impossible  to  manufacture  one 
camera  suitable  forallthe  requirements  of 
the  photographer,  be  he  amateur  or 
professional.  One  must  therefore  choose 
an  instrument  that  is  adaptable  to  most 
of  one's  needs.  The  ideal  machine  for  the 
sportsman  must  be  light  and  compact, 
have  a  reasonably  good  lens,  fitted  in  a 


shutter  giving  automatic  exposures, rang- 
ing from  one  second  to  1.100th  second, 
and  must  produce  negatives  large  enough 
to  make  contact  prints  of  good  visibility. 
If,  however,  the  photographer  owns  an 
enlarger  or  cares  to  have  every  good  nega- 
tive enlarged — the  matter  of  size  in  the 
contact  prints  is  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Apropos  of  the  small  negative,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the 
majority  of  salon  photographs  are  en- 
largements from  small  negatives. 

Among  cameras  marketed  in  Canada 
we  have  five  .popular  sizes  ranging  from 
the  vest  pocket  to  post  card.  Personally 
I  find  the  minature  prints  obtainable  from 
the  vest  pocket  negatives  a  bit  too  small 
for  either  the  album  or  for  mounting. 
The  Ansco  people  turn  out  a  very  fine 
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specimen  of  camera  construction  in 
this  size.  It  is  equipped  with  all  the 
popular  anastigmat  lenses  fitted  in  shut- 
tors  with  automatic  exposures  ranging 
from  one  second  to  l-100th  of  a  second. 
It  is  however  limited  to  the  use  of  roll 
films — regarding  which  limitation  I  shall 
write  in  another  paragraph. 

The  post  card  model  is  too  bulky  for 
the  pocket  and  too  heavy  to  be  carried  as 
a  constant  companion  while  fishing  or 
hunting.  The  3%xi}4  camera  is  just 
a  wee  bit  too  wide  to  slip  into  one's  pocket 
though  otherwise  it  is  a  very  nice  size 
and  has  marly  commendable  features. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  3J4  x4J4 
print  is  too  square  for  satisfying  compo- 
sition and  prefer  the  long,  narrow  print, 
made  by  the  2^x  4J4  camera.  How- 
ever none  of  these  cameras  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  compact  little  2J4  x  ^>lA 
while  it  has  many  good  features  that  they 
lack. 

The  Grallex  or  Reflex  cameras  are  all 
very  heavy  and  bulky  for  the  size  of  the 
negative  produced.  Their  extreme  shut- 
ter speed  is  seldom  necessary  except  to 
photographers  covering  races  or  other 
sporting  events.  The  idea  of  the  visible 
image  inside  the  hood  is  handy  enough 
but  the  direct  vision  view  finder  is  in  many 
ways  better.  Seven  operations  are  neces- 
sary before  a  camera  of  this  type  is  ready 
for  action  while  hand  cameras  require  but 
five.  Their  cost  is  very  high  in  compari- 
son with  their  advantages  over  the  better 
types  of  folding  ppcket  instruments. 

After  trying  nearly  all  sizes  of  pocket 
cameras,  I  have  found  the  No.  12  Premo, 
making  negatives  2^x3^  an  ideal 
sportsmans  camera,  previous  to  acquir- 
ing this  camera,  I  used  a  2\i  x  3  ^special 
kodak  taking  roll  film  only.  I  changed 
it  for  the  Premo  because  I  found  it  less 
trouble  to  develop  a  film  pack  of  twelve 
negatives  in  a  tank  than  to  develop  two 
rolls  of  film  containing  six  exposures  each 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Premo  No.  12, 
permits  the  use  of  either  pjates  or  films — 
which  allows  me  to  substitute  a  plate 
holder  containing  a  panchromatic  plate 
at  any  time.  The  advantages  oi 
panchromatic  plates  have  been  briefly 
dwelt  upon  in  my  article  in  a  recent  issue. 
This  little  Premo  is  less  than  five  inches 
long  and  only  three  and  a  quarter  inches 
w-de — yet  I  have  made  enlargements 
from  its  negatives  70  x  30  inches  with 
splendid  detail.  Enlargements  5x7  in. 
are  made  from  these  negatives  quite 
as  easily  as  contact  prints  by  using  a  fixed 
focus  daylight  enlarger.  The  enlarger 
costs  only  two  dollars  and  may  be  pur- 
chased from  any  dealer  in  photographic 
goods.  The  method  of  operation  is 
extremely  simple  and  is  fully  explained 
in  a  booklet  packed  with  each  enlarger. 

Some  objection  may  be  raised  on 
account  of  the  small  view  finder  attached 
to  the  Premo  No.  12.  I  have  attached  a 
"direct  vision"  view  finder  made  of  wire, 
the  full  size  of  the  negative,  to  the  back 
of  the  camera.  One  may  locate  the 
object  of  the  picture  quicker  with  this 
type  of  finder," and  composition  is  much 
simplified  by  its  use. 

Another  advantage  in  using  the  No.  12 
Premo  is  the  availability  of  a  ground  glass 
when  needed.  In  photographing  wild 
flowers,  birds  on  the  nest,  the  interior 
of  the  camp  or  any  still  object,  its  useful- 
ness becomes  at  once  apparent. 

This  camera  may  be  equipped  with 
almost  any  lens  and  shutter.  If  the  nega- 
tives are  to  be  enlarged,  the  anastigmat 
lens  is  highly  preferable.  It  will  insure 
the  negative  being  sharp  and  clear  cut, 
right  to  the  edges.  Three  kinds  of  anas- 
tigmat lenses  are  a  ailable  as  regular 
equipment  with  the  No.  12Premo.  They 
are  the  f7.7,  the  f6.3  and  the  f4.5.  There 


is  very  little  difference  in  the  speed  of  the 
f7.7  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
rectilinear  lens  working  at  f8 — but  the 
anastigmat  at  f7.7  makes  a  perfectly  sharp 
negative  at  its  full  opening  while  the 
rectilinear  does  not.  To  those,  who, 
like  the  writer,  are  afflicted  with  that 
dreadful  malady  called  "pocket-book-itis' 
the  f.7.7  will  do  nicely.  The  "Zeiss-' 
Tessar  1C  lens  working  at  f4.5,  however, 
is  the  ideal  lens  equipment  for  this  camera, 
but  it  is  very  expensive.  The  best  rule 
to  follow  in  lens  buying,  is  to  buy  the 
best  that  can  be  afforded. 

Perhaps  right  here  I  should  explain 
what  is  meant  by  fast  or  a  slow  lens. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  optical  glass 
and  each  has  its  peculiar  faults.  Among 
these  defects,we  find  spherical  abberation, 
flare,  chromatic  abberation  and  astigma- 
tism. By  forming  certain  combinations  of 
crown  and  flint  glass  some  of  these  faults 
are  eliminated.  The  greater  the  cor- 
rection, the  larger  the  lens  may  be  made, 
consequently  admitting  more  light  to 
the  film  or  plate.  With  a  rectilinear 
lens,  the  opening  is  limited  to  f8  (US4) 
while  with  an  anastigmat,  one  may  use 
an  opening  up  to  f3.5—in  motion  picture 
cameras  and  f4.5  in  hand  or  stand  cameras. 
f4.5  corresponds  to  US  1.25.  This 
extra  light  is  just  what  is  needed  on 
cloudy  days  when  one  wishes  to  make  an 
instantaneous  exposure. 

Owing  to  the  very  short  focal  length 
of  the  f4.5  when  used  on  a  camera  as  small 
as  the  Premo  No.  12,  it  may  be  used  at 
the  full  opening  when  photographing 
comparatively  near  objects  without  any 
great  loss  of  definition  on  distant  objects. 
On  a  larger  camera,  the  f4.5  with  a 


correspondingly  greater  focal  length,  has 
a  very  narrow  pfane  of  sharp  definition, 
unless  stopped  down. 

The  Optimo  shutter  ,  which  is  supplied 
regularly  with  this  camera,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  shutters  made.  It  is  known  as 
a  "setting  shutter."  A  trigger  must  be 
lifted  before  an  exposure  may  be 
made.  This  relieves  the  delicate 
springs  from  strain  or  tension, 
when  the  shutter  is  not  being  used  and 
consequently  prolongs  its  period  of  use- 
fulness. 

To  use  the  No.  12  Premo  at  its  greatest 
efficiency;  one  should  have  a  clamp  tri- 
pod, half  a  dozen  single  plate  holders, 
loaded  with  panchromatic  plates,  a  K-l 
and  a  K-3  filter  and  a  portrait  attachment. 
The  total  cost  of  these  accessories  will 
probably  not  amount  to  more  than 
twenty  dollars,  but  one  is  equipped  for 
everything  except  commercial  work.  I 
have  a  little  leather  case  holding  the 
complete  outfit,  together  with  an  extra 
film  pack  and  it  slips  into  my  little  pack- 
sack  along  with  the  grub  and  tea  pail. 
However,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  bother 
with  plates,  put  the  clamp  tripod  in  one 
pocket,  the  Premo  with  film  pack 
in  another  pocket  and  they  will  not  be 
noticed  until  the  occasion  arises  for  their 
use. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  small  camera 
is  in  the  minimum  cost  of  operation.  One 
usually  makes  a  number  of  pictures  on  a 
trip  that  do  not  amount  to  much.  The 
film  packs  for  the  No.  12  Premo  are  low  in 
cost  and  one  may,  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 
have  the  most  interesting  negatives 
enlarged,  make  contact  prints  of  the  rest 
and  the  whole  cost  is  negligible. 
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187  pound  sturgeon"  net  captured. 
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Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  Williams 


PART  XV. 

THE  first  time  I  travelled  over  the 
journey,  we  came  a  couple  of  days 
ago  by  train,  it  took  me  pretty 
nearly  as  many  days  as  we  were  hours 
and  yet  I  made  a  remarkably  fast  trip. 
I  did  it  on  horseback  with  a  number  of 
pack  and  saddle  ponies  I  was  taking  out 
to  Vancouver  to  sell  at  the  time  of  the 
Klondyke  excitement.Sometime  this  after 
noon,  I  hope  we  shall  make  our  camp  at 
the  very  spot  I  started  from  all  those 
years  ago.-  At  the  time  I  made  that  trip 
the  Kettle  Valley  Railway  was  hardly 
thought  of  and  the  country  very  sparsely 
settled  to  what  it  is  now.  It  was  in  1896 
that  I  arrived  here,  having  journeyed  all 
the  way  from  Vancouver  toJSpokane  in 
the  United  States  and  from  there  on  to 
Marcus  where  I  bought  horses  and  crossed 
the  Colville  Indian  Reserve,  where  at  that 
time  some  of  the  most  renowned  Indians 
in  the  States  had  been  placed  for  safe 
keeping,  back  into  British  Columbia. 
Spring  had  barely  started  and  I  well 
remember  getting  caught  in  a  bad  snow- 
storm just  about  here.  What  is  now  the 
town  of  Grand  Forks  was  when  I  first  saw 
it,  practically  nothing  at  all;  I  believe 
there  was  a  store  and  a  very  small  hotel 
but  that  summer  it  built  up  into  a  thriving 
little  village.  What  a  country  it  was  for 
mule  deer  then,  and  white-tails  too,  in 
the  bottom  lands.  The  hills  were  alive 
with  them  that  spring:  it  was  seldom  that 
you  were  out  of  sight  of  some  when  you 
were  travelling,  if  they  were  not  bounding 
along  the  trail  in  front  of  you  or  standing 
off  to  one  side  watching  you  go  by.  You 
could  always  be  sure  of  spotting  a  few 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  if  you  only 
took  the  trouble  to  look  for  them.  There 
were  only  a  few  prospectors  scattered 
around  when  I  got  in  but  as  soon  as 
spring  really  started,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous rush  from  across  the  boundary 
line  and  before  summer  had  come,  the 
woods  were  full  of  them.  They  came  in  by 
twos  and  threes  and  by  sixes  and  dozens 
and  the  trail  was  kept  hot  with  the  ever- 
increasing  traffic.  Why,  the  veriest 
novice  simply  could  not  get  lost,  try  as  he 
might,  no  matter  where  you  went  or  how 
you  tried  to  get  away  from  the  crowd,  you 
would  be  sure  to  hear  somebody's  pick 
cracking  rock  if  you  only  storjped  and 
listened  for  a  minute.  There  was  just 
about  the  same  assortment  of  men; 
there  were  a  few  women  prospectors  too, 
even  then,  in  that  district,  as  there  were 
later  on  during  the  northern  rush.  They 
consisted  of  a  few  genuine  prospectors 
who  understood  their  business  and  had 
come  there  to  prospect  in  earnest,  but 
far  more  were  amateurs  who  had  vague 
ideas  of  acquiring  a  rapid  fortune.  Then 


there  were  a  number  who  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  hunting  for  mineral; 
they  did  not  bother  with  "picks  at  all, 
but  simply  carried  sharp  axes  and  staked 
claims  by  the  dozen  which  they  would 
palm  off  as  future  mines  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  claim,  to 
some  unfortunate  in  town.  One  or  two 
of  these  robbers  made  stacks  of  money 
in  this  way  as  the  whole  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  line  was  badly 
bitten  with  the  mining  craze  and  about 
all  you  needed  to  show  to  sell  a  claim,  was 
a  bit  of  rock  wiith  some  iron  or  a  little 
copper  strain  on  it.  About  three-quart- 
ers of  the  crowd  were  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  deadly  weapons  of  all  sorts  but  not- 
withstanding, they  were  on  the  whole  a 
peaceable,  law-abiding  lot,  and  I  met  a 
number  of  very  fine  chaps  amongst  them. 
A  few  toughs  did  wander  in  and  once  or 
twice  there  was  gun  and  knife  play,  but 
before  the  summer  was  over  the  bad  men 
found  the  climate  unhealthy  and  had 
departed  whence  they  came,  or  were 
reposing  in  jail  or  chained  up  to  stumps, 
if  the  jail  was  too  full  to  accommodate 
them  all.  (.Chaining  to  trees  or  tree 
stumps  was  actually  done  on  a  number 
of  occasions  I  believe.)  The  police  were 
in  possession  not  only  of  the  situation  but 
of  a  nice  stock  of  six-shooters  too. 

It  was  positively  criminal  the  way 
deer  were  wantonly  slaughtered  that 
spring  and  summer;  not  only  were  they 
killed  by  the  hundred  for  food,  which  was 
more  or  less  necessary  then,  but  they  were 
made  targets  by  numbers  of  if  responsibles 
simply  for  revolver  practice.  Here  and 
there  along  the  trail  ,  you  would  find  a 
deer  lying  dead:  some  might  have  had  a 
hind-quarter  taken  off,  but'  many  had 
not  even  a  knife  put  ihto  them,  and  later 
on  when  the  weather  got  warm,  the 
stench  of  the  rotting  carcases  was  bad 
for  miles.  That  winter  it  chanced  t  ha 
there  was  the  deepest  snowfall  ever  known 
and  thousands  of  deer  died  of  starvation. 
When  we  reach  our  camping  ground, 
I  will  show  you  numbers  of  stumps  of  trees 
that  I  cut  down  that  winter  so  that  the 
deer  could  get  the  moss  on  them  to  eat. 
For  nearly  three  months  I  dropped  one  or 
two  trees  every  day  and  before  long,  I 
had  a  band  of  about  thirty  deer  coming 
regularly  to  feed  on  them.  Some  of  them 
used  to  stay  so  close  by,  that  they  could 
either  see  me  cutting  or  hear  the  trees 
drop,  for  often  they  would  appear  on  the 
scene  a  few  minutes  after  the  tree  was 
down.  Most  of  them  were  mule  deer, 
but  a  few  white  tail  would  put  in  an 
appearance  once  in  a  while  when  mule 
deer  were  not  there.  But  I  want  you  to 
note  the  sort  of  country  we  are  getting 
itito  now,  it  is  changing  quite  a  bit  and 
we  shall  soon  be  as  far  as  we  are  going. 


Is  not  this  a  great  contrast  to  the  north- 
ern country?  Here  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains  are  very  sparsely  timbered. 
Where  we  first  started  out  there  were 
big  areas  with  no  timber  at  all,  just  a  few 
sage  and  greasewood  bushes,  but  as  one 
gets  to  a  higher  altitude,  timber  becomes 
more  and  more  plentiful  so  that  on  many 
of  the  mountain  tops,  it  is  too  dense  to 
travel  through  without  cutting  a  trail. 
Where  we  are  going  to  camp,  it  is  park- 
like with  scattered  firs  on  the  benches  and 
bull  pines  on  the  dry  sidehills  while  on 
the  edges  of  the  gulches,  there  are  some 
tamaracks  bunches  of  poplars  and 
occasionally  a  small  cedar.  Bye  the  bye, 
never  cut  up  a  tamarack  for  firewood  if 
you  can  get  anything  else,  it  burns  well 
enough  if  it  is  dry  but  is  awful  stuff  to 
throw  off  sparks:  it  is  very  useful  to 
split  slabs  off  if  you  want  some  boards 
and  cannot  find  a  cedar.  Sometimes  you 
can  find  a  tree  with  clean  straight  grain 
that  will  split  well. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
valley  of  the  river.  Did  you  notice  that 
on  the  benches  just  above  it,  there  was  a 
thick  growth  of  fir  trees  and  in  places  on 
the  lower  ground,  cotton  wood  bottoms 
with  plenty  of  undergrowth,  almost  as 
bad  as  you  would  find  on  the  coast? 
Once  in  a  while  you  may  find  a  small 
meadow  with  swamp  grass  growing  on  it, 
but  they  are  never  very  wet  even  inwinter 
that  is  asnear  as  you  will  get  to  swamp  in 
this  country  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  1  love  the 
northern  country  above  all  others,  but  I 
loathe  swamps  and  the  everlasting 
successions  them  you  have  to  contend 
with  up  there  is  its  one  drawback.  How- 
ever, what  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that  it  was 
in  that  bottom  land  that  the  white-tail 
deer  used  to  spend  most  of  their  time  but 
unlike  all  other  deer,  they  moved  up  to 
higher  ground  when  the  snow  got  deep, 
and  wintered  on  the  lower  foothills. 
While  they  did  not  actually  associate  with 
the  mule  deer,  they  were  to  be  found  in 
close  proximity  to  them.  The  reason 
they  came  up  to  winter  was  because 
the  snow  always  drifted  off  the  sides  of 
the  hills  to  a  certain  extent  while  down 
in  the  valley  it  just  settled  down  into  a 
solid  mass  and  covered  every  vestige  of 
feed. 

The  white-tails  always  came  through 
the  winter  in  fair,  if  not  good  condition, 
and  never  did  I  find  one  that  had  died  of 
starvation.  Whenever  we  wanted  meat, 
it  was  always  a  white-tail  that  we  killed 
as  not  only  were  they  better  meat  at  that 
time  of  year  but  they  never  got  as  tame 
as  the  other  species  and  it  took  some 
hunting  to  get  them.  You  see  though  w£ 
lived  on  meat  almost  entirely,  and  kept  a 
couple  of  men  who  were  wintering  a  mile 
or  two   from  us  and  were  no  hunters 
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supplied  with  meat,  even  then  it  was 
only  once  in  a  while  that  we  wanted  to 
make  a  kill  and  when  we  did,  we  tried  to 
get  as  much  fun  as  we  could  out  of  it.  Of 
course  we  could  have  had  a  shot  from  our 
cabin  door  any  morning  or  evening  and 
often  at  any  time  of  the  day  at  deer 
coming  to  feed  on  the  trees,  we  cut  down, 
but  we  were  very  careful  never  to  do  our 
hunting  near  our  cabin  so  that  our  pets 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

In  those  days,  I  used  to  love  hunting 
white-tails  just  because  they  were  such 
tricky  little  beggars  and  often  when  I 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  used  to  go  out 
and  stalk  them,  with  no  intention  of 
killing  one,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
How  they  could  hide  behind  a  tree  and 
watch  you  coming,  and  how  they  could 
make  themselves  scarce  when  they  knew 
you  had  spotted  them,  keeping  a  line  so 
that  there  were  always  trees  in  the  way  to 
hide.  them.  Sometimes  if  they  had  not 
seen  you  properly  they  would  circle  and 
come  around  behind  you  to  get  a  better 
look.  Many  a  lime  they  fooled  me 
this  way  when  I  first  hunted  them,  but 
I  soon  got  on  to  their  tricks  and  often  got 
the  best  of  them  by  going  back  a  little 
way  and  sitting  down  and  waiting  when 
I  found  one  was  up  to  that  game.  If 
you  gave  them  a  bad  scare,  particularly  if 
they  were  on  an  openside  hill,  they  would 
go  off  with  a  succession  of  bounds  and  for 
the  first  few  leaps  they  would  snort  and 
always  that  tail  of  theirs  would  be  stuck 
straight  up  in  the  air,  showing  the  white 
underpart.  Many  a  time  I  missed  a 
running  shot  when  they  were  going 
straight  away  on  account  of  that  tail,  as 
the  sights  of  my  rifle  would  catch  it  and  I 
would  realize  it  too  late  to  stop  pulling 
the  trigger.  No,  the  white-tail  deer  has 
not  a  tail  wholly  white,  in  fact  all  the 
outside  is  a  light  brown:  it  is  very  long 
nearly  double  the  length  of  the  other 
species.  But  it  is  mule  deer  we  are  after 
now  and  1  had  better  tell  you  something 
of  their  habits. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  their  name, 
there  is  the  same  confusion  that  there 
is  over  many  other  species  of  game. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  black-tail; 
so  is  the  Columbian  deer  of  the  coast  and 
it  has  created  so  many  mistakes  and  is 
so  unsuitable  a  name  that  it  has  been 
(bopped  altogether  in  British  Columbia. 
W  hen  you  have  killed  one,  you  will  see 
at  once  how  absurd  it  was  to  call  them 
black-tail  when  the  whole  tail  is  white, 
but  for  a  black  tip.  The  tail  of  the 
Columbian  deer  has  a  lot  more  black  than 
the  mule  deer  has,  but  even  then,  it  is 
all  white  underneath  and  is  often  more 
brown  than  black  outside.  The  mule 
deer  is  far  bigger  than  either  the  white- 
tail  or  Columbian  species:  some  of  the 
old  stags  will  measure  12  inches  in  height 
at  the  shoulder  and  when  they  are  in  their 
prime  and  rolling  fat  as  they  sometimes 
get,  will  reach  pretty  heavy  weights. 
I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  weighing  one  of  the  heavy  fellows 
though  I  heard  of  one  that  was  brought  to 
Hope  over  the  Kettle  Valley  line  that 
•.'.<  nt  over  300  lbs  dressed  but  I  should 
haveguessed  they  would  go  asmuchas  that. 

My  experience  is  that  mule  deer  trust 
more  to  their  eyes  and  ears  for  safety 
than  to  their  noses,  though  it  is  advisable 
always  to  watch  the  wind  carefully.  I 
am  not  sure  that  those  big  cars  of  theirs 
arc  any  inferior  in  hearing  power  to  those 
of  a  moose,  but  the  animal  itself  is  not  of 
such  a  nervous  disposition  and  does  not 
become  alarmed  so  readily.  Their  eye- 
sight is  quick  but  not  nearly  the  equal 
or  that  of  the  sheep  at  long  range.  A 
slight  movement  on  your  part  will  be 
immediately  detected  if  you  are  near  them, 
but  you  can  take  far  greater  liberties 


with  them  at  a  distance  than  you  can 
with  a  sheep.  Mind  you,  I  am  speaking 
of  what  they  are  like  when  they  are  in 
good  condition.  When  winter  sets  in, 
and  they  are  thin,  they  become  tamer. 
Just  when  spring  first  starts  and  they  are 
miserably  weak,  having  had  a  hard  time 
to  pull  through,  they  often  become  almost 
stupid  and  sometimes  will  hardly  bother 
to  run  away.  I  know  of  no  other  animal 
that  seems  to  have  such  a  hard  existence 
and  gets  so  little  pleasure  out  of  life. 
Nearly  every  winter  there  is  snow  enough 
on  their  range  to  make  food  difficult  to 
get;  then  as  soon  as  spring  starts, they  are 
pestered  to  death  by  "ticks",  which  must 
drain  a  lot  of  the  small  amount  of  blood 
that  is  left  in  them.  Some  years,  these 
pests  are  in  such  numbers  that  parts  of 
the  deer  are  a  solid  mass  of  them.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  "ticks"  are  over,  along  come 
swarms  of  flies  and  they  last  all  summer  so 
that  with  the  does  feeding  their  fawns, 
and  the  stags  growing  horns,  it  is  a  won- 
der to  me  how  they  manage  to  get  along 
at  all.  During  the  fall  months,  they  might 
have  a  fairly  good  time  of  it  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  coyotes, 
cougars  and  other  beasts  of  prey  always 
harassing  them,  and  then  in  the  hunting 
season,  man  too,  does  his  best  to  add  to 
their  troubles  Then  winter  comes  again 
and  the  same  old  struggle  for  existence 
begins  all  over  again.  No,  I  cannot  say 
I  would  choose  the  lot  of  a  mule  deer  if 
I  had  to  make  a  choice;  I  would  far 
rather  take  that  of  a  cross,  grumpy  old 
bear  who  has  no  other  enemy  except 
man  and  who  can  go  to  sleep  in.  his  den 
in  winter  and  sally  forth  in  the  spring 
when  living  is  easy  to  get. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  very  pleasant  day 
to  be  out  on  the  hills,  but  it  is  hardly 
the  sort  of  weather  I  would  pick  for  hunt- 
ing. There  was  a  mighty  sharp  frost  last 
night  and  the  ground  is  frozen  so  hard, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  out  fresh 
tracks.  A  few  inches  of  snow  is  what  we 
want,  it  is  a  bit  early  for  it  yet,  though 
I  have  often  seen  some  by  this  time. 
The  deer  should  be  on  the  "rut"  by  now, 
as  it  is  nearly  the  middle  of  November, 
anyway  we  will  go  out  and  try  and  find 
out  whether  there  are  any  about.  Let  us 
work  off  to  the  left  a  little  as  the  Greek  to 
the  right  of  us  comes  out  of  a  gulch  a  bit 
farther  on  and  I  want  to  keep  clear  of  it. 
The  gulch  I  speak  of,  runs  in  an  easterly 
direction  fpr  four  or  five  miles,  and  it 
is  only  in  places  thajt.  you  can  cross  it 
until  you  get  to  its  head.  The  couatry 
we  are  going  to  hunt  is  a  succession  of 
rolling  hills  for  the  most  part,  each  one 
a  little  higher  than  the  one  before,  until 
one  reaches  the  top  of  the  range.  Here 
and  there  we  will  find  spots  that  are  rough 
and  rocky  and  broken  up  wit,h  draws  and 
small  gulches,  but  there  is  not  much  of 
it  like  that.  Most  of  the  way  it  is  an 
open  park-like  country  with  occasional 
bunch  grass  hills  without  any  timber 
on  them  at  all.  The  highest  mountain 
is  densely  timbered  at  the  top  and  is 
not  good  for  hunting,  but  the  hill  this 
side  of  it  has  a  lot  of  open  ground.  It 
is  somewhere  about  on  it  the  deer  ought 
to  be  now  if  there  are  any  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  may  find  that  there 
are  just  a  few  local  deer  and  that  those 
which  live  further  up  the  valley  are  still 
on  their  summer  range. 

You  want  to  know  if  mule  deer  migrate? 
They  do  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is, 
they  haVe  their  spring,  summer  and 
winter  ranges  and  the  last,  two  named 
may  be  great  distances  apart:  sometimes 
their  migration  is  pimply  a  matter  of 
ascending  and  descending  t.he  same 
mountain  but  in  such  cases,  it  is  almost 
always  one  of  vast  extent.  Where  we 
are,  while  there  used  to  be  a  number 


of  does  and  fawns  and  a  few  old  stags 
living  somewhere  around  here  all  the 
year,  by  far  the  greater  number  worked 
up  the  river  as  the  feed  began  to  grow, 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  then 
when  the  winter  set  in,  the  snow  would 
drive  them  back  again;  some  stay  here 
to  winter,  but  many  keep  on  going  for 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  further  south  where 
there  is  seldom  as  much  snow  as  there  is 
here,  or  at  least,  they  used  to,  though  I 
am  afraid  that  much  of  the  land  they 
used  to  winter  on  is  settled  up  now. 

Here  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  first 
hill  and  we  will  take  a  good  look  at  the 
draw  that  separates  it  from  the  next 
one.  We  can  also  spy  the  opposite  hill- 
side though  I  think  it  likely  that  there 
should  be  deer  around  here  at  this  time 
of  day,  they  will  be  hidden  away  some- 
where in  those  patches  of  firs  and  pop- 
lars at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  So  far,  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  way  of  tracks 
except  those  one  or  two  does,  here  is  one; 
she  was  going  down  the  hill,  it  is  several 
days'  old.  How  do  I  know  it  is  a  doe 
track?  Why,  by  the  look  of  it,  of  course; 
it  is  simple  enough  to  tell  by  its  shape  if 
you  can  see  it  plain  enough  and  have 
studied  tracks,  have  looked  at  the  hoofs 
of  animals  you  have  killed,  and  have 
got  their  size  and  shape  impressed  on 
your  mind.  In  this  particular  case, 
not  only  can  I  tell  that  it  is  a  doe  that 
has  made  the  track  but  I  can  make  a 
fairly  good  guess  at  her  age,  as  the  print 
is  quite  plain  on  this  soft  ground.  Look 
closely  at  it,  and  you  will  notice  that 
it  is  pointed  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  at 
the  heel,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  least 
spread.  From  the  size  of  the  track,  I 
guess  it  to  be  a  two  year  old:  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  heel  I  tell  it  is  a  doe 
and  from  the  lack  of  spread  I  make  anoth- 
er guess  that  she  is  thin  and  not  heavy 
enough  to  spread  the  hoof  in  the  slightest, 
and  probably  has  brought  up  her  first 
fawn  which  was  born  late,  and  not  weaned 
until  after  it  should  have  been.  That 
it  is  a  doe  I  am  sure,  but  may  be  mistaken 
about  the  other  things.  I  only  hope 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  show  you  some 
stag  tracks  so  that  I  can  point  out  the 
difference.  There  is  nothing  in  sight 
so  we  will  move  on. 

All  the  ground  on  which  it  is  possible 
for  deer  to  make  tracks  is  so  hard  now, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell 
whether  there  are  any  about  here.  There 
certainly  are  not  many  as  we  are  nearly  to 
the  last  hill  we  are  going  to  hunt  and  have 
not  set  eyes  on  a  single  one,  nor  as  far 
as  I  can  be  sure  of,  many  tracks  other 
than  those  of  a  few  does  and  one  or  two 
young  stags.  There  is  a  track  here  that 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  that  of  a  big  beast 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  it  as  it  is  too 
indistinct.  However  we  will  hope  for 
the  best  but  I  do  wish  it  would  snow. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  snowfall  will  do. 
One  day  you  go  out  and  there  seems  to 
be  hardly  a  deer  in  the  country,  perhaps 
there  are  but  few,  then  along  comes 
the  snow  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
the  deer  put  in  an  appearance  as  if  by 
magic,,.  I  think  we  will  eat  our  lunch 
now  and  afterwards  we  will  circle  round 
the  next  hill,  then  work  back  to  camp  by 
a  different  route. 

We  have  now  spent  three  days  hunting 
here,  and  all  the  deer  we  have  laid  eyes 
on  have  been  does  and  fawns.  It  is  very 
evident  that  we  are  too  early  for  this 
part  of  the  country  as  there  are  but  few 
local  deer  and  those  up  the  river  have  not 
yet  come  down.  The  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  move  on  ten  or  fifteen  miles  up 
the  valley.  What  a  change  to  when  I 
was  in  here  first!  In  those  days,  even 
earlier  in  the  season  than  this  and  before 
the  deer  came  down  the  river,  I  should 
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have  seen  forty  or  fifty  deer  in  this 
length  of  time.  Perhaps  they  might 
only  have  been  does  and  young  stags, 
though  it  was  big  odds  one  or  two  good 
sized  beasts  would  have  been  included 
in  the  number.  If  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken, it  was  just  about  this  date  I 
was  finishing  off  that  cabin,  the  ruins  of 
which  I  showed  you,  to  winter  in,  and 
my  partner  had  just  arrived  from  the 
coast  to  join  me.  We  happened  to  be 
about  out  of  meat  and  as  my  partner  was 
busy  building  himself  a  bunk  to  sleep  in, 
I  borrowed  his  rifle  and  went  out  to  see 
if  I  could  run  across  a  good  fat  stag.  I 
did  not  take  my  own  rifle  because  a  few 
days  previously  I  had  discovered  that 
some  disgraceful  shooting  I  had  done 
at  a  deer  was  not  my  fault,  but  the  rifle's, 
as  it  was  leaded.  Well,  I  had  not  gone 
very  far  before  I  heard  a  shot  back  at  the 
cabin.  Thinking  my  partner  had  seen 
a  coyote,  which  were  extremely  numerous, 
1  paid  no  attention  to  it  and  went  on 
with  my  hunting.  I  cannot  remember 
how  many  deer  I  saw,  but  certainly 
half  a  dozen  offered  me  snots  in  the  three 
or  four  hours  I  was  out,  but  as  none  of 
them  were  fat  stags,  they  were  all  allowed 
to  live. 

No  sooner  was  I  ba<;k  in  camp  than 
my  partner  began  to  joke  me  about  my 
rifle.  "'I  thought  at  one  time  that  you 
could  shoot  a  little",  he  said,  "but  it 
Looks  as  if  too  much  mining  has  made  you 
cock-eyed.  Your  rifle  shoots  fine, — 
anyway,  it  is  good  enough  for  me." 

"  What  did  you  shoot  at,"  I  asked  him'? 

•"Shoot  at,"  he  replied,  "I  not  only 
shot  at,  but  killed,  with  one  shot  too,  the 
biggest  buck  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and 
he  was  a  good  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away." 

It  was  true  enough.  He  had  killed 
with  my  old  leaded  rifle,  a  huge  fat  stag 
and  the  distance  as  he  stepped  it  was 
only  a  few  yards  short  of  being  what  he 
had  said  it  was.  It  appears  he  was 
sitting  outside  the  cabin  for  a  few  minutes 
rest,  had  spotted  the  deer  passing  by 
and  had  grabbed  my  rifle  and  shot  it. 

I  started  to  tell  you  this  yarn,  only 
to  show  you  what  a  number  of  deer  there 
were  in  those  days,  at  any  time,  but  now 
I  have  started,  I  must  relate  more  about 
my  partner  and  that  rifle.  He  was  so 
sure  that  the  rifle  shot  true  he  was  quite 
agreeable  to  use  it  and  let  me  have  his. 
Some  time  afterwards,  as  I  was  coming 
back  to  the  cabin,  I  saw  a  bunch  of  seven 
or  eight  white- tails,  feeding  close  by,  and 
my  partner  took  my  rifle  to  go  and  get 
one,  as  I  was  going  to  look  for  a  cougar 
whose  "kill"  I  had  found  about  an  hour 
before.  I  le  had  barely  been  gone  twenty 
minutes  and  I  had  just  started  out  again 
when  a  shot  was  fired,  then  another,  then 
more  and  more  until  eight  had  rung  out 
and  I  knew  he  had  emptied  the  magazine. 
Hardly  had  the  reports  died  down,  than 
the  deer  appeared  coming  my  way  on 
the  run.  They  were  several  hundred 
yards  off  so  I  had  time  to  count  them 
before  they  reached  me  and  as  they  were 
all  there,  I  knew  he  had  failed  to  get  one. 
They  passed  me  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  yards  and  as  they  went  by  f 
picked  out  a  nice  buck  and  bowled  him 
over. 

When  my  partner  returned,  I  did  the 
joking  this  time.  "I  thought  at  one  time 
you  could  shoot  a  little,"  I  said,  "but 
mining  seems  to  have  made  you  cock- 
eyed too,  or  was  it  buck  fever  you  got  in 
your  old  age?  You  got  to  within  forty 
yards  of  them  and  never  touched  one, 
though  you  gave  them  somewhat  of  a 
scare." 

No,  I  really  had  no  idea  how  close  he 
had  been  to  them  and  only  said  that 
distance  for  fun  so  you  can  imagine  my 


surprise  when  he  retorted.  "No,  f 
did  not  get  to  within  forty  yards  of  them 
but  they  got  to  within  twenty  yards 
of  me,  they  came  my  way  and  I  began  to 
think  one  of  them  was  going  to  bite  me 
if  I  did  not  do  something,  so  I  started 
whanging  away  at  him.  I  take  it  all 
back,  and  you  take  your  old  rifle  back,  no 
more  of  it  for  me,  it  is  leaded  all  right." 

It  looks  as  though  our  luck  has  changed. 
It  is  snowing  hard  this  morning  and'from 
present  appearances  is  likely  to  continue 
so  we  may  as  well  stay  where  we' are  for 
a  day  or  two  and  trust  to  the  deer  coming 
in.  It  is  no  use  going  hunting  until  the 
snow  has  stopped,  so  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  to  kill  time.  Come  along 
with  me  to  the  gulch  and  I  will  show  you 
a  tunnel  I  drove  into  the  hill,  the  first 
summer  I  was  in  here.  I  worked  mighty 
hard,  expecting  the  little  stringer  of 
copper  ore  I  was  following  to  widen  out 
and  develop  into  more  body  of  vast 
dimensions.  Instead  of  that  it  petered 
out  completely  and  left  me  a  sadder  but 
a  wiser  man. 

If  there  are  any  deer  left  in  the  country 
some  of  them  will  be  in  evidence  today. 
It  is  true  that  while  snow  has  been  falling 
for  the  past  three  days,  it  is  only  a  very 
light  fall  here,  five  or  six  inches  of  it  is 
all  there  but  the  chances  are  the  fall  has 
been  heavier  up  the  river,  anyway  there 
is  enough  to  start  the  deer  down  this  way. 
Last  night  no  snow  fell  here,  or  at  any 
rate  not  much,  after  we  went  to  bed,  so 
we  could  not  have  a  better  day  for  hunting 
as  not  only  will  the  fresh  tracks  show 
clearly  but  there  are  still  enough  clouds 
floating  around  to  do  away  with  glare 
the  sun  would  make. 

Here  is  the  track  of  a  big  stag  at  last, 
at  any  rate  there  is  one  in  the  country 
and  the  prospects  of  finding  more  are 
none  too  bad  as  we  are  still  some  distance 
from  the  most  likely  ground.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  me  that  we  have  not  seen 
some  of  those  does  and  young  deer  whose 
tracks  we  saw  on  our-  way  here;  there  was 
one  bunch  coming  somewhere  in  this 
direction.    They  are  off  to  our  left.  This 

(To  be  c< 


stag  may  be  going  to  join  them,  let  us 
follow  him  and  find  out. 

There  are  the  other  tracks,  they  were 
not  far  off,  and  the  stag  has  joined  them. 
We  are  in  luck  as  I  daresay  they  are 
close  by.  Wait  a  minute,  I  am  afraid 
I  spoke  too  soon,  I  see  now  the  stag's 
track  is  blotted  out  by  the  others  and  it 
is  evident  he  went  by  first  and  they  just 
followed  his  trail,  however  we  will  stick 
to  it  for  a  distance  as  they  are  going  in 
the  direction  we  want  to  go. 

This  is  where  the  stag  turned  off  to 
the  left  whioe  the  others  kept  going 
straight  up  the  hill.  Are  we  going  to  keep 
after  the  stag?  No,  you  can  bet-  your 
life  we  are  not  going  to  try  any  such 
foolish  tricks.  I  have  kept  on  his  trail 
long  enough  to  know  he  is  on  the  run 
and  that  we  might  chase  him  for  several 
days  and  not  be  any  nearer  to  him  then, 
than  we  are  now.  I  tried  that  game  out 
lots  of  times  when  I  was  younger  and  on 
one  occasion  nearly  ran  myself  to  death, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  a  standstill,  trying  to 
catch  up  to  one.  I  had  been  told,  and 
foolishly  believed,  that  a  man  could  run 
down  anything  if  he  only  stayed  with  it. 
I  found  a  stag  on  the  run  was  too  much 
for  me,  and  in  those  days  I  think  I  could 
cover  ground  with  most  men.  No,  you 
take  my  advice  and  leave  a  travelling 
stag  alone  in  the  rutting  season  and  let 
him  do  his  running  by  himself.  Cer- 
tainly follow  him  for  a  short  distance  to 
make  sure  what  he  is  after,  but  when 
once  you  find  he  is  on  the  run,  leave  him 
severely  alone  or  you  may  have  to  spend 
two  days  out  in  the  snow  in  zero  weather 
without  food  or  sleep  like  I  did  to  get  my 
experience. 

Look,  there  is  a  stag  over  on  that  far 
side  hill,  about  half  way  up,  he  is  walk- 
ing over  to  the  right.  He  seems  big  but 
I  cannot  tell  what  his  horns,  are  like  until 
I  put  my  glasses  on  him.  Too  bad,  he 
has  nothing  much  of  a  head  to  brag 
about  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  good 
steak  off  him  as  he  appears  to  be  as  fat 
and  round  as  a  barrel.  Still  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  find  a  better  one,  anyway  we 
will  let  him  go  and  trust  to  luck, 
itinued.) 


Nest  Robbers 

J.  W.  Winson 


WHEN  the  Migratory  Birds  Con- 
vention Act  was  drafted  for  sig- 
nature by  the  two  premier  nations 
of  North  America,  its  provisions  could 
not  be  expected  to  suit  all  parties, — no 
act  ever  does.  Considering  that  its 
regul  tions  cover  the  continent  from 
the  sub  tropics  to  the  arctic  and  the 
shores  of  the  east  and  west  oceans,  it 
is  extraordinary  to  find  it  workable  at  all. 

But  it  is  working,  and  both  farmers  and 
sportsmen  are  feeling  the  benefit  of  its 
four  years'  existence.  The  one  is  getting 
more  and  better  sport,  the  other  is 
receiving  greater  insect  protection,  but 
both  classes  probably  wonder  why 
migratory  none-game  and  non-insectiv- 
orous birds, — gulls  and  gannets,  petrels 
and  puffins,  grebes  and  guillemots,  with 
other  sea  birds,  should  be  included  in  the 
protection. 

1 1  would  seem  as  though  a  class  was 
reserved  for  sailors!  But  a  migratory 
act  must  include  all  that  migrate,  and 
apart  from  the  desire  of  all  out-world 
lovers  to  conserve  the  wild  life  of  the 
country,  these  sea  birds  have  ?n  econ- 
omic, service  to  the,  Kskimos  and  northern 
Indians. 


In  the  act  itself  is  a  reservation  that  • 
these  natives  may  take  at  any  season, 
auks,  guillemots,  murres  and  puffins, 
and  their  eggs  for  food  and  their  skins 
for  clothing.  The  desirability  of  gulls 
and  other  sea  birds  to  man  is  seen  on  these 
Pacific  Coast  Islands  during  their  nesting 
season.  At  this  time,  sea-faring  birds 
are  sociable  creatures,  and  join  with  their 
kind  in  great  flocks  when  the  nudification 
fever  comes  upon  them.  They  then 
prefer  an  island  to  themselves,  forsaking 
ships  and  harbors,  leaving  these  and  the 
highways  of  sea  traffic  to  their  immature 
youths. 

Several  different  orders  of  birds  may 
take  to  the  same  homesteads,  provided 
their  needs  do  not  clash  too  much.  Gulls 
and  cormorants  take  the  open  ledges, 
anklets,  guillemots  and  puffins,  smaller 
and  weaker  than  some  of  these  others 
in  warfare,  hide  in  the  crevices  and  holes 
where  they  find  suitable  quarters,  they 
congregate  in  their  thousands  for  the 
two  months  of  summer.  That  is,  they 
did,  now  the  thousands  are  down  to 
hundreds,  instances  to  tens. 

For  though  man, — the  white  man,  may 
not  like  their  fishy  flesh,  he  regards  their 
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MACMMALK8 


Best  Known  Tobaccos 
in  Canada  To-day 

THERE^  are  six  different  kinds  of  tobacco 
pictured  on  this  page— all  Macdonald's— 
all  good  tobacco. 

They  are  the  best-known  tobaccos  in  Canada 
to-day  because  men  have  found  in  Macdonald's 
a  standard  of  tobacco  quality  which  never  varies 
— and  a  value  that  is  the  best  always. 
Tobacco  users— however  their  tastes  may  differ 
—find,  each  for  himself,  a  kind  of  MACDON- 
ALD'S that  answers  their  definition  of  "a  good 
tobacco." 

YOU  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  "the 
tobacco  with  a  heart." 
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eggs  as  wholesome, — and  more  so.  The 
story  is  old  of  the  "egg  industry"  of 
the  Farallone  Islands,  San  Francisco, 
where  murres  eggs  were  taken  by  the 
hundreds  of  thonsands  and  sold  in  the 
city  for  less  prices  than  hen's?  Such  was 
the  depredation  of  the  colonies  by  this 
ruthless  robbery  that  the  authorities  had 
to  end  it. 

The  same  work  has  been  going  on 
further  north.  If  not  to  the  same  extent 
it  was  because  the  numbers  of  birds 
wore  less.  Whenever  the  colonies  were 
known  to  breed  there,  the  eggtakers 
would  gather  together.  Indians  of 
course,  looked  upon  such  egg  harvests 
as  the  natural  bounty  of  heaven,  s^ent  to 
save  them  from  the  pettifogging  poultry 
keeping  the  white  man  practised,  and 
they  would  live  for  two  months  in  this 
richest,  most  palatable  and  most  easily 
obtained  food. 

White  men  made  their  chief  business 
with  bakers,  with  restaurants  and  hotels, 
and  to  visit  some  of  these  bird  retreats 
now,  knowing  of  the  thousands  of  wings 
that  fluttered  over  them,  and  seeing  but 
scores  or  dozens,  is  an  optical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  conservation. 

Bare  Island  is  a  lump  of  conglomerate 
rock,  up-ended  from  the  sea  at  a  rather 
high  angle,  containing  some  eighty  acres 
of  broken  and  fissured  strata,  admirably 
suited  to  the  glaucus-winged  gulls, 
guillemots,,  puffins  and  cormorants  that 
have  pre-empted  nesting  sites  there 
since  before  history  began.  The  island 
borders  the  waterway  between  the  two 
countries,  the  opposite  islands  to  the 
southeast,  belonging  to  the  States.  It 
is  thus  situated  where  a  bird  sanctuary 
ought  to  be, — on  the  borders  of  the  two 
protecting  countries,  where  the  birds 
may  flock  from  either  side  with  the  dis- 
regard of  their  tribe  for  lines  of  property 
or  nation.  It  belongs,  however  to  the 
Indians,  being  part  of  the  Saanich  Reserve 
and  naturally  the  native  looks  upon  the 
bird  as  his  own,  resenting  the  visits  of 
Japs  or  whites  to  take  the  eggs  that  are 
laid  for  his  own  good  use.  And  if  he 
objects  to  the  intruder  taking  his  game, 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  protect 
the  eggs  and  birds  from  him  is  regarded 
as  outrageous,  seeing  nothing  in  the 
reason  that  the  birds  must  be  preserved. 
"There  are  enough  of  them,  if  not,  it  is 
the  white  man's  fault  as  is  the  scarcity  of 
deer  and  salmon." 

But  the  law  is  the  law.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Indian  Department,  the 
provincial  government  put  a  guard  on 
the  island  in  1915  and  1916,  at  the  same 
time  negotiating  for  its  purchase  as  a 
bird  sanctuary.  The  negotiations  have 
not  fructified,  and  the  nest-rifling  con- 
tinued. This  year,  the  Dominion  Parks 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa,  as  administering  the  Migratory 
Birds  Act,  undertook  to  police  it.  Some 
raiding  had  been  done  before  the  officer 
re  ched  there,  but  the  birds  have  been 
permitted  to  bring  off  about  a  75  per 
cent  hatch.  It  is  hoped  that  before  next 
nesting  season,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  its  constant  guardianship,  which 
can  only  be  achieved  satisfactorily  by 
making  it  a  permanent  sanctuary.  The 
birds  themselves,  it  is  to  be  feared,  set  a 
bad  example  in  this  egg- taking  wicked- 
ness. They  will  quarrel  with  a  neighbor, 
through  an  over-anxiety  to  protect  their 
own,  and  should  that  neighbor  unwarily 
leave  her  treasures  unprotected,  she  may 
miss  one  on  her  return. 

The  poor  guillemots,  too,  are  driven 
underground  because  they  are  so  robbed. 
Their  only  safe  refuge  is  a  fissure  in  the 
rock,  a  hollow  crevice  under  a  ledge,  or  a 
rabbit  burrow,  where  their  eggs  are  hid- 
den from  the  light  of  day. 


The  northwest  crow,  a  fisherman  in 
feathers,  who  hates  the  water,  and  lives 
on  the  combings  of  the  shore,  is  an  invet- 
erate egg  thief  of  the  worst  type.  He  is 
hated  by  the  gulls  that  chase  him  and  the 
guillemots  that  hide  from  him.  In  the 
bushes  of  this  Bare  Island,  some  twenty 
of  them  have  nested,  carefully  getting 
their  young  hatched  when  the  gulls 
begin  to  lay,  and  from  that  time  on  they 
feast  daily. 

Of  all  the  sly,  sneaking,  calculating, 
hypocritical,  contemptible,  cruel,  aud- 
acious, mendacious  thieves  in  feathers 
this  crow  has  the  most  of  that 
ungentlemanly  characteristic,  known 
commonly  as  gall.  If  a  stranger,  human 
or  otherwise,  appears,  he  joins  the  gulls 
in  a  warning  screech,  that  is  kept  up  with 
the  best  of  them.  -If  there  is  any  family 
trouble  among  the  gulls,  he  is  on  the 
scene  with  equal  jeering  for  both  sides. 
If  his  own  nest  is  approached,  he  raises 
the  most  astonished,  most  piteous  pro- 
tests imaginable,  He  clans  with  his 
fellows  for  protection  or  prosecution,  but 
thieves  by  himself  to  his  own  gluttony. 
He  flies  among  the  gulls  as  a  saint  of  the 
air, — and  there  they  trust  him,  but  if  a 
moment  is  unguarded,  he  is  down  at  their 
nest,  pierces  the  egg,  swallows  all  he  can, 
and  carries  the  rest  to  the  edge  of  the 
bush,  where  the  open-minded  gull  cannot 
see  or  hinder  his  gorging.  Season  by 
season,  he  must  be  worse  than  an  Indian, 
and  in  the  name  of  egg-preservation 
and  the  salvation  of  young  birds  of  all 
kinds,  may  the  bounty  now  set,  of  twenty 
cents  per  head,  reduce  the  crow  popula- 
tion to  that  of  the  new  bountied  bald 
eagle! 

Occasionally  an  eagle  pays  the  island 
a  visit,  then  is  there  noise  indeed,  in 
which  of  course,  the  crows  are  the  lustiest. 
It  takes  more  than  a  bird-clamor  to 
frighten  a  bald  eagle,  though  at  the 
appearance  of  a  man  he  leaves  quickly 
and  quietly. 

Then  is  the  moment  of  the  righteous 
crow  who  flocks  about  the  lord  of  the  air, 
— keeping  well  away  from  talon  or  beak, 
pouring  forth  all  the  abuse  of  their  well- 
stocked  vocabulary.  On  they  go  with 
him,  after  gulls  have  returned  and  cor- 
morants have  forgotten.  Not  before  he 
reaches  the  next  island  will  they  desist . 
Then  they  return  with  victorious  caws, 
expecting  all  the  gulls  and  others  to  meet 
them  with  bouquets — and  more  eggs! 

Along  the  ledges  of  the  perpendicular 
cliffs  is  seen  what  must  be  the  eagle's 
work.  There,  the  cormorants  stack  their 
weedy  nests  and  lay  their  pale  eggs  where 
none  but  winged  robbers  can  reach  them. 
Three  nests  contain  but  broken  shells, 
the  eggs  have  been  broken  and  sucked  as 
they  lay,  the  wickedest  thieving  of  all,  for, 
of  course,  the  bird  will  not  use  that  nest 


Some 
Nova  Scotia 
Beauties 


This  catch  of  speckled 
beauties  was  made 
on  the  Winifred 
Lakes,  Luxemberg 
County,  near  Bridge- 
water,  N.  S.  The 
lucky  fishermen  arc 
(left  to  right)  Wis- 
well  Wile,  guide: 
Harry  Cann,  Thomas 
Burns,  Thomas  Ha- 


again.  Not  this  year,  at  least,  if  winter 
crows  or  winter  winds  should  carry  off 
the  dried  shells,  the  birds  next  year  will 
add  a  little  more  grass  to  the  mouldy  mess 
and  go  on  laying  again. 

Of  all  the  birds,  these  cormorants  seem 
to  have  the  least  sense.  The  shag  is  not 
quite  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder 
of  bird-evolution.  Ornithologists  put 
the  gulls  and  the  grebes  still  further  down. 
They  are  judging  of  course  on  anatomical 
points,  and  not  on  matters  of  wit  or  brain. 
Out  in  the  water,  the  shag  may  have  no 
peer,  but  he  is  little  removed  from  sheer 
helplessness  on  land.  The  only  land 
he  and  she' touch  is  the  white-washed 
crag  where  their  nest  is  stuck.  While 
the  gull  and  every  other  bird  that  lays 
in  the  open, disguises  its  egg  with  mottled 
markings  or  dark  ground  work,  this  clown 
of  the  nesters  takes  her  lovely  pale  blue 
shell  and  daubs  it  with  a  pigment  of 
chelk!  It  becomes  the  most  conspicuous 
spot  on  the  cliff,  at  the  mercy  of  gull  or 
ever-ready  crow.  It  is  not  safe  for  a 
moment  if  she — or  he— is  not  on  it  or 
beside  it,  and  in  times  of  fright,  so  clums- 
ily will  she  raise  her  webbed  feet  from 
the  nest  that  at  times  she  rolls  an  egg 
out  with  her,  sending  it  crashing  humpty- 
dumpty  from  crag  to  sea,  and  another 
young  shag  is  lost  to  the  world! 

The  black  penned  young  are  the  ugliest 
born, — even  the  crowling  could  claim 
points  of  beauty  against  the  reptilian 
visage  and  form  that  is  immature  cor- 
morant. Another  argument  that  the 
bird  is  not  far  removed  from  the  ancestral 
link  which  was  a  reptile  which  lengthened 
its  skin  into  wings! 

The  most  innocent  iconoclast  of  all  on 
the  island  must  be  the  short  eared  rabbit 
whose  burrows  are  borrowed  by  puffins' 
and  guillemot,  but  who  is  hounded  about 
all  over  the  place  by  gull  and  every  other. 
He  is  suspected  of  thievry  by  all,  and  the 
only  egg  he  ever  breaks  is  when  some  of 
the  birds  have  scared  him  to  cover,  and 
in  his  haste  to  get  into  darkness,  he 
scurries  over  an  egg  and  rolls  it  outside! 
But  he  is  voted  a  nuisance,  and  if  the 
birds  get  the  title  and  right  to  the  island, 
he  will  be  doomed,  most  likely,  as  a 
disturber  of  nests.  Hardly  to  be  called 
nests  are  these  shelters  where  the  umber- 
spotted  eggs  of  the  guillemot  are  laid 
for  never  a  strand  of  grass  or  a  feather  is 
put  to  cushion  the  tender  shell,  or  buffer 
the  cold  of  the  stone  or  soil  from  the 
warming  life  within.  Crude  and  careless 
is  the  cradling  of  these  birds,  cruel  and 
continual  their  enemies,  but  they  have 
carried  their  race  on  through  generations 
till  now,  have  added  a  beauty  to  the  sea 
and  a  brightness  to  the  rocks,  and  all 
who  rejoice,  in  the  fulness  of  Life  would 
regret  if  they  passed  out  for  ever. 
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From  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  sportsmen 


A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Company. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

The  double-barreled  shotgun  has  come,  and 
I  really  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  sun  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  it.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  take  it  to  Africa  and  expose 
it  to  the  rough  usage  it  will  receive.  But  now 
that  I  have  it  I  could  not  possibly  make  up  my 
mind  to  leave  it  behind.  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  you,  and  I  am  extremely  proud  that  I  am  to 
have  such  a  beautiful  bit  of  American  work- 
manship with  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 


The  biggest  bag  today, 
and  here's  the  reason — -my  Fox" 

WHEN  the  day's  shooting  is  over,  when  each  incident 
is  recounted  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  open  fire, 
while  a  savory  aroma  from  the  steaming  pot  tempts 
sharpened  appetites  with  its  promise  of  a  feast  surpassing  the 
city's  best — 

Then  your  gun  naturally  becomes  tne  center  of  interest  and 
discussion.  Through  its  help  you  succeeded  in  getting  the 
biggest  bag  of  the  day;  it  is  the  dependable  companion  of 
yesterday's,  today's,  tomorrow's  sport. 

If  your  gun  is  a  Fox,  its  place  in  your  esteem  is  secure,  your 
faith  in  it  not  to  be  shaken.  It  is  a  trustworthy  friend.  And, 
of  course,  you  feel  a  certain  pride  in  possessing  "The  Finest  Gun 
in  the  World" — pride  that  is  justified  by  Fox  performance, 
Fox  appearance,  Fox  quality  and  the  sincere  admiration  of 
your  comrades. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  that  useful  little  brochure  on 
"How  to  Choose  a  Gun."  It  will  help  you  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment in  your  choice. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4660  N.  18th  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


AND  AMMUNITION 


PIGEONS  AND  SNOWBIRDS 


IN  the  days  of  plenty  of  pigeons  which 
also  was  a  time  when  cost  cut  no 
figure,  there  was  about  as  much  trap 
shooting,  considering  the  number  of 
shooters,  as  now,  when  the  aero-target  is 
king  and  the  expense  per  shot  much  less. 

There  are  much  greater  possibilities 
in  a  live  thing  than  in  a  dead;  in  a  bird 
that  can  fly  when  it  wills  and  where  it 
wishes,  than  in  an  inanimate  tar  target 
which  is  mechanically  thrown;  hence 
many  opportunities  arose  for  freak  match- 
es of  which  the  shooters  were  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves. 

One  of  the  freakiest  on  record  was  at 
fifty  wild  pigeons  per  man,  twenty  yards 
rise  and  one  yard  boundary,  "butt  of  gun 
below  the  elbow  until  the  bird  takes 
wing,"  not  in  the  air,  mind  you  but 
"until  the  bird  takes  wing."  "In  the 
air"  would  give  the  shooter  a  chance  to 
raise  his  gun  as  soon  as  the  trap  opened 
and  help  him,  should  he  elect  to  disregard 
the  bird  and  aim  at  a  black  spot  painted 
on  a  white  fence,  depending  on  his  trap 
puller  to  raise  the  bird  so  the  shot,  aimed 
at  the  black  spot,  would  strike  it.  Plunge 
traps  were  used  and  a  skillful  manipulator 
could  place  a  pigeon  "just  about  there" 
almost  every  time.  After  some  talk,  it 
was  decided  to  bar  this  sort  of  shooting 
from  the  match  mentioned  above.  I 
know  how  sure  a  thing  it  was  for  one  who 
was  clever  at  the  game,  for  I  was  up 
against  it  once,  went  into  it  with  my  eyes 
open  for  I  didn't  believe  a  man  could  make 
a  good  score  without  aiming  at  the  bird 
he  wished  to  kill.  In  this  match  the 
boundary  was  the  regulation  eighty  yards, 
the  rise  twenty-six,  but  domestic  pigeons 
were  used,  no  wild  ones  being  obtainable. 

My  opponent  scored  forty-nine  out  of 
his  fifty,  all  good  clean  kills,  and  I  was 
very  lucky  to  break  even  with  him,  but  I 
aimed  at  my  birds  as  all  good  shooters 
should.  Had  wild  pigeons  been  used, 
my  snap-shooting  opponent  would  not 
have  scored  half  his  birds,  for  they 
would  have  gone  on  about  their  business 
without  stopping  to  look  around. 

Preparatory  to  this  fifty  bird,  one  yard 
boundary  match,  fully  1,500  pigeons  were 
used  in  practice  and  experiments. 

Holding  the  gun  at  the  hip  and  "shoot- 
ing by  intuition"  as  the  inventor  of  the 
scheme  named  it,  was  one,  but  it  didn't 


Edward  T.  Martin 

work,  trap  boys,  referee,  reserve  supply 
of  pigeons,  all  being  in  danger  and  the 
bird  the  man  was  trying  to  kill,  in  the 
safest  spot  of  any. 

Nothing  would  do,  no  substitute  work, 
and  so  the  big  match  was  shot  in  the 
regular  manner,  and  the  referee  had  as 
unhappy  a  time  as  an  umpire  in  a  close 
game  of  base-ball.  The  final  score  was 
one  to  nothing.  One  scored  out  of  a 
hundred  shot  at. 

It  could  have  been  just  as  well  four  to 
four,  or  nothing  to  nothing  according  to 
how  the  referee  saw  things,  also  very  few 
agreed  with  him  whatever  the  decision 
was,  the  main  source  of  argument  being 
whether  the  one  yard  should  be  measured 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  trap,  or  it 
center  and  if  a  bird  thrown  more  than 
three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  trap  was 
"out"  or  "in."  If  "out"  there  was  no 
use  shooting  because  "once  out  always 
out." 

In  practicing  for  the  match,  the  best 
score  made  was  six  out  of  a  hundred,  but 
in  this  instance,  the  referee  was  very  lax, 
always  giving  the  shooter  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  also  scoring  one  bird  as  dead 
that  fell  fully  a  foot  "out"  and  flopped 
back  "in." 

The  shooters  soon  tired  of  this  one  yard 
boundary  business  and  claiming  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  bad  luck,  quit  it  cold. 

Trap  and  handle  matches,  you  pick 
the  birds  for  me,  I,  for  you,  were  always  in 
fashion,  but  some  displayed  so  much 
cruelty  in. .the  manner  they  doctored  the 
birds  that  it  became  necessary  for^the 
leading  gun  clubs  to  adopt  a  rule,  "No 
maiming  or  injuring  birds  permitted." 
A  feather  through  the  nostrils,  a  pin  in 
the  body,  red  pepper,  were  not  nearly  as 
effective  as  knowing  how  to  select  a  lively 
bird,  one  with  muscles  like  steel  springs, 
that  would  go  and  keep  a  going,  besides 
the  use  of  such  things  did  much  to  bring 
live  pigeon  shooting  into  disrepute  and  to 
cause  legislation  against  it. 

There  were  men  so  expert  in  selecting 
hard  flyers  and  in  training  domestic 
pigeons  to  get  away  quickly  from  the 
trap,  that  they  were  willing  to  bet  good 
money  that  even  a  champion  such  as 


Bogardus  could  not  kill  seven  out  of  ten 
and  I  once  took  part  in  a  five  bird  sweep- 
stakes with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  entries  at 
these  trained  birds  in  which  my  score  of 
four  won  without  a  tie  and  the  total  kill 
did  not  reach  fifty  per  cent  of  the  birds 
shot  at.  These  were  all  domestic  pigeons 
which  though  slower  in  flight  were  harder 
to  kill,  although  I  saw  a  wild  pigeon  that 
had  been  struck  with  some  twenty  eight 
or  nine  grains  of  shot  yet  carried  them 
put  of  bounds,  more  than  eighty  yards. 
The  shot  however  were  under  and  behind, 
the  bird's  very  long  tail  deceiving  the 
shooter  into  thinking  he  was  holding  far 
enough  ahead,  a  reason  why  the  wild 
pigeon  was  often  missed. 

Among  the  freak  matches  of  those 
days  was  one  at  snowbirds,  one  party  to 
use  buckshot,  -the  other  to  load  as  he 
pleased.  The  buckshot  man  won  with  a 
very  creditable  score,  something  like 
seventeen  out  of  twenty-five,  which  for 
snowbirds  was  fair  under  any  conditions. 

Another  match  was  decided  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner.  A  big  white  snow-bunt- 
ing went  straight  away  from  the  trap  and 
was  hit  hard.  He  kept  on  for  some  forty 
yards  then  either  fell  or  lit  and  was  imme- 
diately challenged. 

"Go  gather  your  bird,"  the  referee 
told  the  man  who  had  shot,  but  a  butcher- 
bird beat  him  to  it,  flying  from  a  tree, 
beyond  the  boundary  line,  picking  up  the 
half  dead  bird  and  carrying  it  away  with 
him. 

The  astonished  shooter  turned  to  the 
referee  asking,  "How  about  it?"  The 
referee  hesitated.  He  didn't  just  know 
how  to  decide,  but  the  challenge  was  there 
book  of  rules  in  hand  and  pointing  to  a 
paragraph  said:  "This  seems  to  settle 
it." 

The  rule  read:  "If  a  bird  is  challenged, 
it  must  be  gathered  and  delivered  to  the 
referee  inside  of  three  minutes  or  it  shall 
be  scored  as  lost." 

"Yes,  that  covers  the  case,"  the  referee 
agreed  and  the  shooter  started  for  the 
tree  where  the  butcher-bird  was  coolly 
ripping  the  feathers  off  his  prize,  only  to  be 
stopped  by  his  opponent  who  called 
after  him: 

"Hold  on,  that  won't  do;  that  bird  is 
out  of  bounds,"  and  while  they  argued 
over  the  point,  the  two  contestants  and 
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100  Consecutive  Shots 
At  1000  Yards 

This  group  is  a  composite  of  the  100  shots 
fired  from  the  Mann  V  rest  with  the  lot  of 
.30-1906  caliber  cartridges  loaded  with 
Hercules  Powder  that  won  the  Palma  Am- 
munition Test  held  at  Quantico,  Va.  It  is 
shown  plotted  on  the  standard  36  inch 
bull's-eye  for  comparison. 

The  largest  of  the  ten  groups  measured 
18.30  x  8.35  inches.  The  100  shots  plot 
into  a  rectangle  20.5  x  14.0  inches.  The 
mean  radius  is  4.29  inches. 

This  group  shows  the  unmistakable  advan- 
tage of  using  Hercules  Powder. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

909  King  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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the  referee,  the  three  minutes  expired  and 
the  bird  was  lost. 

The  referee  studied  the  rules  carefully, 
trying  in  vain  to  ftrid  authority  for  it 
declaring  the  bird  "dead,"  or  for  the 
allowing  of  another  to  be  shot  at  in  its 
place.  There  was  none  and  the  loss  of 
that  bird  also  lost  the  match,  the  final 
score  being  18  to  17. 

There  was  much  ill  feeling  over  it  and 
many  arguments,  the  general  sentiment 
being  that  while  the  challenger  had  the 
rules  on  his  side  and  the  referee  was 
correct,  another  bird  should  have  been 
allowed  and  that  the  winner  was  not  a 
good  sportsman  or  he  would  have  made 
no  objection  thereto.  He  however  said, 
in  explaining  his  position,  "If  my  own 
money  and  the  credit  of  winning  the 
match  had  alone  been  at  stake,  I  might 
have  withdrawn  my  challenge  and  permit- 
ted the  bird  to  be  scored  as  dead,  but 
there  was  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  bet 
on  the  match  by  outsiders  and  I  had  no 
right  to  put  their  money  in  peril,"  then 
he  continued  after  a  little,  "If  Billy  thinks 
he  got  the  hot  end  of  the  poker,  he  can  get 
another  match  with  as  big  a  side  bet  as  he 
cares  to  cover  and  I  am  ready  to  com- 
mence shooting  right  now,"  but  Billy 


wasn't  anxious  and  nothing  more  came  of 
the  affair. 

Another  match.  I  never  heard  of  but 
one  like  it,  was  at  double  birds,  a  pigeon 
and  a  snowbird  in  the  same  trap.  The 
winner  came  out  ahead  by  trying  to  make 
'  sure  of  the  snowbird  and  trusting  to  luck 
on  the  pigeon.  The  day  was  clear  and 
cold  with  the  snowbirds  mostly  left, 
quarters  which  made  them  easy  and 
accounted  for  the  good  score  that  averag- 
ed about  eight  out  of  ten,  or  eighty  per 
cent.  Also  there  was  a  snowbird  match 
out  of  five  ground  traps,  thirty  yards  rise, 
which  proved  interesting  even  if  the  birds 
did  not  suffer  much. 

One  peculiar  thing  about  shooting  in 
those  old  days  and  that  exists  now  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  the  showing  made  by 
boys,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  also  the  fact  that 
they  often  retrograde  as  they  grow  older. 

I  always  hated  to  run  into  a  tie  with  a 
boy,  partly  because  I  disliked  to  beat 
him  and  partly  because  the  sympathy  of 
the  crowd  was  always  with  him.  Every 
bird  he  killed  was  cheered  and  silence 
greeted  even  the  best  shots  made  by  his 
opponent.    Several  times  when  at  my 


best,  and  my  best  was  very  good,  boys 
have  taken  my  measure  and  once  in  an 
important  team  match,  four  on  a  side,  the 
veteran  on  whom  we  depended  failed,  and 
a  boy  who  made  a  clean  score  saved  the 
day,  which  prompts  me  to  add  that  not 
enough  attention  is  paid  at  the  present 
time  to  educating  the  boys  of  our  land  in 
the  art  of  handling  firearms.  My  own 
boys  knew  how  to  shoot  before  they  had 
learned  the  multiplication  table  and  I 
don't  believe  a  boy  can  be  taught  about  a 
gun  when  too  young.  Not  shooting  at 
birds.  Spare  the  birds,  but  at  aero- 
targets,  blocks  of  wood  or  with  a  rifle  at 
a  stationary  mark.  Eggs  in  the  country 
where  tar  birds  are  not  to  be  had,  make 
a  good  substitute/and  so  do  potatoes.  I 
have  shot  matches  at  both.  They  go 
well  thrown  from  an  old  style  glass 
ball  trap,  or  they  may  be  tossed  into  the 
air  by  hand.  Only  my  advice  to  any- 
one trying  eggs,  particularly  in  a  windy 
day,  is,  "Keep  to  windward  of  the  egg." 
And  there  is  really  more  sport  in  shoot- 
ing them  than  one  would  think,  but  a 
hand  trap  and  a  basket  of  tar  targets  are 
plenty  good  enough  for  anyone  be  he 
king,  prince,  president,  or  plain  every 
day  citizen. 


Let  Us  Have  More  Modern  Bolt  Action  Sporting  Rifles 


MOST  all  of  us  have  our  pet  ideas 
about  guns,  and  being  a  sportsman 
about  300  days  in  the  year,  I  have 
mine;  so,  although  many  may  not  agree 
with  me,  perhaps  a  goodly  few  will. 

One  thing,  I  do  not  believe  in,  is 
sitting  back  in  the  easy  chair  reading  all 
the  good  stuff  and  letting  the  other  fellow 
do  all  the  writing. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  guns  of  almost 
every  caliber  from  .22  to  .50,  so  that 
almost  any  person  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  his  particular  needs;  but,  from 
the  view  point  of  the  cranky  gun  crank, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  nearly  all 
of  them.  There  are  good  features  on  all 
the  different  makes,  which — if  all  could 
be  combined,  would  produce  a  nearly 
perfect  arm;  but,  each  manufacturer  is 
compelled  to  hew  a  new  trail  for  himself. 
This  condition  of  affairs  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  in  our  sporting  arms,  and  more 
particularly  in  sporting  rifles. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which 
manufacturers  are  making  to-day  is  in 
continuing  to  manufacture  a  score  of 
models  that  are  long  since  considered 
obsolete.  Here  are  some  of  these  .45-75, 
44-10,  40-60,  40-65,  .40-70,  .38-70,  and  a 
host  of  others.  There  is  nothing  that 
any  of  these  cartridges  will  do  that  a  high 
power  gun  wont  do  more  efficiently. 

There  are  a  certain  few  short  range 
calibers  which  should  be  retained  for 
hunting  in  well  settled  communities, 
where  high  power  rifles  would  be  danger- 
ous, but  even  then — short  range  loads 
can  be  secured  for  the  majority  of  our 
high  powered  arms.  Some  of  these, 
however,  can  be  used  to  advantage,  .25-20 
.32-20,  .38-10.  These  are  the  very  best 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
settled  community  which  they  will  not 
COpe  with,  besides  being  cheap. 

There  is  another  class  of  rifles  fast  com- 
ing into  great  prominence  which  hitherto 
have  been  considered  in  the  secondary 
list  of  high  power  rides,  but  owing  to  the 
great  improvement  which  is  continually 
being  effected  in  the  development  of  our 
progressive  burning  powders,  these  guns 
which  have  only  been  considered  as  good 
deer  guns  will  soon  be  powerful  enough 
to  cope  with  the  largest  game  in  America 
Some  of  these  are— .32  special,  .25-35 
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.33  Winchester  and  the  always  popular 
.30-30.  The  .303  Savage  could  be  very 
much  improved  by  using  a  lighter-  bullet 
with  greater  velocity,  such  as  has  been 
done  with  the  .30-30  by  using  the  .30 
caliber.  U.  S.  G.  150  gr.  bullet,  and  loading 
with  33.5  grains  No.  16  DuPont  improved 
military  rifle  powder.  This  has  raised  the 
.30-30  out  of  the  2000  f.  s.  class  of  arms 
up  to  2400  f.s.  velocity  and  energy  of 
about  1920  foot  lbs.,  making  it  afar  better 
game  shell  than  the  old  standard  for  the 
.250  Savage. 

This  is  what  is  happening  to  all  these 
bottle  neck  cartridges  to  which  progres- 
sive burning  nitrocellulose  powder  is  more 
especially  adapted.  The  .33  caliber 
Winchester  is  coming  to  be  an  especially 
good  gun.  Loaded  with  41.5  grs.  No. 
16  DuPont,  this  gun  gives  2250  f.s.  veloc- 
ity and  2256  ft.  lbs.  energy.  Some 
wallop. 

These  new  develohnents  coupled  with' 
the  subject  of  reloading  and  the  adoption 
of  different  forms  and  weights  of  bullets, 
brings  us  to  view  matters  from  another 
angle.  It  has  been  firmly  established 
that  the  sharp  spitzer  pointed  bullets  will 
give  us  better  accuracy,  higher  velocity, 
and  deeper  penetration,  than  the  old 
blunt  point  variety.  But,  one  cannot 
use  these  spitzer  point  soft  point  bullets  in 
the  Winchester,  tubular  magazine,  as 
they  will  batter  up  and  become  useless. 
This  brings  us  to  the  box  magazine,  and 
outside  of  the  automatics  and  bolt 
actions  there  is  only  one,  the  Winchester 
Model  1895,  lever  action.  This  gun  is 
too  heavy,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pronounced  as  unadaptable  to  reloading 
as  there  is  not  sufficient  rigidity  to  pre- 
vent the  cartridge  case  from  stretching, 
which  causes  the  reloaded  shell  to  fit  too 
lightly. 

We  must  have  the  box  magazine  how- 
ever, to  get  the  utmost  satisfaction 
from  our  rifle.  It  allows  us  to  use  any 
style  of  bullet  we  choose,  from  flat  to 
spitzer  point,  without  mutilation.  And, 
now  we  are  stuck — the  majority  of  the 
popular  calibers  are  not  made  in  bolt 
actions. 


The  Winchester  Company  doesn't 
make  any  bolt  actions  except  for  .22 
long  rifle  and  410  gauge  shotgun.  The 
Savage  Arms  Co.,  make  only  one — the 
.250  Savage;  and,  why  couldn't  they 
bore  it  for  .30-30,  .30  U.  S.  G.  or  any  of 
the  real  cartridges?  There  is  a  real  need 
for  bolt  action,  sporting  rifles  to  handle 
the  big  game  shells;  such  as,  .30-1906 
U.  S.  G.,  .30-40  Krag,  .33  Winchester, 
.35  Winchester,  .303  British  and  .280 
Ross;  also,  for  the  fast  coming  .30-30, 
.32  special,  and  .25-35. 

We  all  know  how  popular  is  the  Spring- 
field sporter,  the  Mausers  and  the  New- 
ton hi-powers,  (Too  bad  Newton  quit), 
and  we  all  know  what  a  scramble  it  is  to 
get  one  of  these  real  guns, —  and  I  tell  you 
boys,  it  is  up  to  the  sportsman  to  make 
the  long  howl,  and  keep  it  up,  till  a  first 
class  sporting  bolt  action  is  placed  on 
the  market,  for  these  popular  cartridges. 
I  want  to  say —  that,  no  company  is 
better  able,  or  more  entitled  to  build 
this  one  than  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  this 
new  gun  be  not  allowed  to  weigh 
over  seven  pounds.  We  all  know  what 
it  is  to  carry  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  weight 
around  all  day;  it  feels  more  like  20  lbs. 
by  supper  time. 

Now,  I'm  not  saying  the  lever  action  is 
no  good,  because  I  have  handled  them  all 
my  life,  and  own  one  now,  a  .30-30.  I 
realize  they  are  a  little  faster  than  the 
bolt,  but  they  are  not  as  strong,  or  as 
accurate  and  not  so  adaptable  to  reload- 
ing as  the  bolt.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
majority  of  real  sportsmen  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  need  such  an  arm  put  out 
by  a  sporting  arms  company  to  handle 
the  popular  .30  U.  S.  G.,  1303  British, 
.30-40,  .280  Ross  and  all  the  real  high 
power  shells,  so  as  to  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

It  would  make  us  a  nation  of  better 
shots  and  more  contented  sportsmen. 

Now  ,come  on,  boys — root  for  the  new 
gun  and  keep  her  going  strong  till  we  get 
it.  Another  gun  which  manufacturers 
should  make  for  us,  is  a  good  combination 
double  gun,  shotgun  and  rifle,  say  20 
gauge  and  .30-30  Winchester. 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  the  article  on 
trapping  in  the  March  number  by  M.  U. 
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An  Achievement— The  Savage— 300 


This  cartridge  is  made  both>with  soft  nose  and  full  metal  case  bullet 


TT  IS  SAVAQE,  with  all  the  ridge.  A  6V2  lb.  gun  that  makes 

JL  ballistics  of  the  .30  Govern-  possibles  at  1,000  yards,  with  a 

ment — 150  grain  bullet  —  2, 700  recoil  so  light  that  it  makes  target 

foot  velocity— striking  force  2,426  practice  a  delight  and  a  hunting 

lbs.  —  mid-range  trajectory  200  trip  a  pleasure, 

yards,  2.9  in.— and  the  preemin-  You  can  pack  this  gun  on  the 

ent  Savage  advantage  of  a  soft  longest  trail,  stop  in  their  tracks 

nose  Spitzer  bullet,  handled  in  the  Grizzlies  of  the  Rockies,  or 

our  action,  without  deforming  the  Man  Eaters  of  the  African 

the  point.  Wilds,  and  not  be  muscle  tired 

And  Listen!  The  Savage  Feather-  when  you  must  place  the  bullet 

weight  models  handle  this  cart-  in  the  right  spot. 
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Bates.  I  am  some  trapper  myself,  and 
will  come  along  with  some  of  this  stuff 
in  the  near  future. 

Let  us  all  jump  into  it,  boys,  and  make 
the  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada  a  healthy 
place  for  trappers.  At  present,  hundreds 
of  Canadians  are  subscribing  to  the  Ameri- 
can magazines — when  we  can  just  as  well 
make  our  own  Rod  and  Gun  In  C  anada 
equally  as  interesting.  I'm  sure  the 
Editor,  will  set  aside  a  little  space  for  we 
trappers. 
Editor's  Note: — 

The  .38-70,  .40-60,  .40-65,  .40-70  and 
.15-75  caliber  rifles  are  no  longer  being 
made.  The  new  .30-1906  caliber  Rem- 
ington bolt  action  sporting  rifle  ought  to 
be  just  what  you  want.  Possibly  the 
Winchester  Company  will  also  bring  out 
a  high  power,  bolt  action  rifle  later  on. 


Using  Firearms  for  Per- 
sonal Protection 

F.  V.  Williams 

I  was  motorman  188  on  the  old  "Bal- 
lard Line"  from  Seattle  to  Ballard,  Wash- 
ington in  1905  and  1906.  Hold-ups  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  To  give  you  an 
instance,  on  Western  Avenue  over  which 
a  part  of  our  run  lay,  the  police  used  to 
travel  their  beats  in  ,pairs.  Carmen, 
conductors  in  particular,  were  frequent 
victims  and  this  sort  of  thing  came  to  a 
climax  one  morning  about  2  a.  m.,  when 
w  e  came  in  off  our  run.  One  of  the  boys 
came  into  the  men's  waiting  room,  shot 
through  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  with  a 
.38  caliber  bullet.  I  applied  to  the  chief 
of  police  to  carry  a  revolver  and  he  inform- 
ed me  that  he  was  bound  hard  and  fast  as 
far  as  permits  went  but  when  I  explained 
thatlran„the  "Owl"  from  Seattle  at  1 
a.m.  for  Ballard  and  did  not  arrive  home 
till  2  a.  m.,  he  gave  me  verbal  permission 
to  carry  a  gun  and  said  to  refer  to  him 
personally  in  case  I  got  into  trouble. 

About  three  weeks  after  this,  returning 
home  one  morning,  a  young,  well-dressed 
gentleman(?j  waited  for  my  conductor 
and  I  and  asked  if  he  could  walk  up  the 
street  with  us.  The  conductor  who  was 
a  personal  friend  of  mine,  lived  five  blocks 
•from  my  boarding  house  and  as  he  turned 
off  he  gave  me  a  nudge  with  his  elbow 
and  winked  in  the  direction  of  the  stranger 
and  whispered  "Watch  him." 

Previous  to  this,  I  had  been  instructed 
how  to  carry  a  medium  .size  revolver  in 
my  side  coat  pocket  and  if  ordered  to 
throw  up  my  hands,  to  shoot  through 
the  pocket  without  withdrawing  hands. 
Well  I  had  used  this  little  gun  a  lot — a 
short  barreled  .38  Smith  &  Wesson,  and 
it  felt  mighty  good  to  feel  the  handle  of  it 
>n  my  pocket.  As  soon  as  my  partner 
had  gone,  I  noticed  the  young  gentleman 
referred  to  before,  seemed  to  take  a  new 
interest  in  me.  He  became  quite  social- 
able,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  block  I 
broke  into  his  flow  of  talk  with  the  remark 
that  if  he  and  I  were  travelling  together 
he  would  have  to  walk  ten  feet  ahead  of 
me.  He  stopped  and  glanced  up  the 
steeet  in  the  direction  we  were  going  and 
started  to  remonstrate.  I  told  him  that 
there  was  no  argument  about  it,  that  I 
had  the  argument  pointed  right  at  the 
pit  of  his  stomach  and  that  it  would  be 
pointed  at  the  small  of  his  back  for  the 
rest  of  the  walk.  I  shoved  the  muzzle 
forward  so  that  he  could  see  the  shape  in 
my  pocket  and  he  turned  and  walked 
ahead  and  believe  me  it  sure  felt  mighty 
nice  to  know  I  had  the  goods  on  this  bird. 
The  street  along  this  part  was  lined 
v  ith  heavy  trees  and  was  an  ideal  spot  for 


a  hold-up.  We  came  to  the  house  where  I 
stopped  and  I  said  "Good-night"  and 
backed  through  the  gate.  The  fellow  in 
front  stopped  and  said  "Oh,  that's  where 
you  live?  You  think  you're  pretty  d — 
smart,  don't  you?"  and  walked  away. 

First  thing  next  day,  my  conductor 
wanted  to  know  where  I  left  my  friend. 
I  told  him  the  circumstances  and  he  said 
"It's  a  good  thing  you  had  a  gun.  That 
trick  is  an  old  one."  Sometimes  a  young 
fellow,  or  girl  in  some  cases,  would  loiter 
about  and  ask  if  they  could  have  your 
company  as  they  were  afraid  of  hold  ups 
etc.,  and  their  accomplice  would  be  wait- 
ing further  on  up  the  street.  When  you 
came  prancing  along  with  his  pal,  the 
man  would  order  you  to  "Hands  up"  and 
the  accomplice  would  stick  around  and  go 
through  your  clothes  for  your  valuables. 

Two  nights  after  this  one  of  the  cooks 
in  the  Boulevard  restaurant  was  held  up 
and  given  a  severe  beating  because  he  was 
not  armed. 


Shooting  Wild  Geese 

Victor  McRitchie 

FOR  over  a  year  I  have  promised  to 
send  you  my  experiences  hunting 
wild  geese.  I  have  bagged 
seventeen  beauties  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  with  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  never  take  a  rifle  if 
you  want  to  get  any  wild  geese.  I  have 
a  .303  Savage,  and  I  have  shot  right 
through  geese  on  two  different  occasions 
and  had  the  geese  fly  a  mile  before  they 
fell  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  find 
them.  Five  days  later,  I  accidently  ran 
across  both  geese  in  a  condition  unfit  for 
eating.  Both  had  holes  right  through 
their  bodies,  they  had  flown  till  they  bled 
to  death. 

A  rifle  will  scare  a  flock  of  geese  so  that 
they  will  not  come  back  to  that  location 
till  the  next  year.  To  get  a  goose,  you 
have  to  shoot  him  through  either  the  neck 
or  break  a  wing,  and  at  100  yds.  No.  3 
shot  will  do  the  job  as  well  as  a  rifle  bullet 
and  look  at  the  number  of  pellets  you 
have  in  \y%  oz.  ,of  No.  3  shot,  which 
makes  your  chances  of  getting  your  goods 
that  much  greater.  Will  the  Editor  add 
here  just  how  many  pellets  there  are  in 
\Y%  oz.  of  No.  3  shot?    (120.  Editor). 

Over  100  yards  a  rifle  will  beat  a  shot 
gun  if  you  can  shoot  your  goose  through 
the  heart  or  neck  or  break  a  wing,  but 
this  only  happens  about  once  in  a  lifetime. 
For  results  I  shoot  a  12  gauge  Remington 
pump  gun,  and  a  special  load  of  28  grains 
of  Ballistite,  \Y%  oz.  of  No.  3  shot  in 
U.  M.  C.  Remington  Arrow  shells.  I 
have  killed  geese  all  the  way  from  8  yards 
up  to  110  yds.  with  this  combination. 
Can  you  beat  it?  I  have  dropped  three 
geese  with  three  straight  shots  as  they 
flew  over  a  rail  fence  100  yards  in  front  of 
me,  with  this  combination.  I  do  not  use 
any  decoys.  Some  use  them  with  great 
success,  but  I  can  get  my  yearly  allowance 
of  goose  flesh  without  them. 

A  flock  of  geese  lighting  in  your  wheat 
field  will  generally  pick  out  a  flat  one  of 
about  30  or  40  acres  with  wire  fences  a- 
round  it  which  makes  crawling  up  on 
them,  out  of  the  question.  Now  if  you 
get  the  idea  you  are  going  to  wade  right  in 
and  get  a  goose — right  there,  you  spill 
the  beans, — for  these  geese  will  spy  you 
and  most  likely  fly  before  you  get  within 
500  yards  of  them.  They  always  have 
from  two  to  four  ganders  doing  sentry 
duty  and  nothing  escapes  their  eye. 

First — I  hitch  a  horse  to  the  buggy, 
and  drive  do  wn  to  wards  the  geese.  When 
you  see  them  begin  to  get  uneasy,  turn 


the  horse  away  and  go  by  them  say  at 
about  400  yards  away.  Drive  up  and 
down  e.ach  time,  waiting  till  the  geese 
settle  down  and  each  time  coming  about 
50  yards  closer.  When  you  can  pass  by 
at  about  200  yards,  and  they  remain  at 
rest,  and  do  not  seem  to  notice  you  much, 
drive  up  to  the  house  and  get  your  gun 
and  someone  to  drive  the  horse. 

Now  suppose  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
east  to  west.  Drive  down  on  the  west 
side  of  the  flock  at  about  200  yards  and 
w,hen  you  get  the  wind  blowing  directly 
from  the  flock  to  you,  get  out  and  hide 
behind  anything  tha,t  is. big  enough  to 
hide  behind!  When  you  are  settled,  rem- 
ember, you  have  to  keep  absolutely  still". 
The  man  driving  the  buggy  ,must  now 
make  a  circle  to  the  east  of  the  flock  and 
then  very  slowly  walk  the  horse  down  on 
the  gee'se.  When  the  geese  notice  the 
horse  coming  directly  for  them  they  will 
walk  away  and  if  the  driver  gives  them 
time,  they  may  walk  directly  on  the  man 
hiding  with  the  gun.  If  they  should  fly 
—(geese  nine  times -out  of  ten  fly  directly 
into  the  wind — this  will  take  them  right 
over  the  hidden  hunter. 

Then  again.  I  have  made  a  hide  in  a 
corn  fielbl  when  I  was  shocking  the  corn 
iri  the  fall.  Then  when  I  saw  the  geese 
were  lighting  in  the  field,  I  would  go 
down  about  an  hour  before  day-ligbt 
and  await  the  geese  which  generally  come 
in  off  the  lake  at  sun-rise.  Using  lots  of 
patience  and  keeping  perfectly  still,  I 
have  had  them  come  in  and  eat  out  of  the 
shock  I  was  hiding  in.  Of  course  how 
many  geese  you  get  then  depends  on 
your  shooting  ability. 

What  ever  you  do,  don't  shoot  any 
shot  coarser  than  2's,  and  I  prefer  3's. 
I  have  killed  two  geese  with  one  shot  with 
4's  and  they  were  on  the  wing.  I  have 
also  shot  geese  with  No.  3  and  when  we 
ate  them  found  BB  shot  in  them, — which 
goes  to  show — finer  shot  for  results. 


Experiences  With  An 
Air  Rifle 

Bernard  Ha  mm 

SOMETIME  ago,  I  noticed  an  article 
in  another  magazine  about  a  fellow 
who  had  trouble  with  objects 
appearing  farther  away  from  him  than 
they  really  were  while  at  other  times  they 
appeared  to  be  a  lot  closer  than  was  actu- 
ally the  case.  Well,  I  was  troubled  that 
way  some  few  years  ago  when  I  took  down 
a  Benjamin  air  rifle.  This  rifle  was  from 
a  firm  in  New  York.  The  parcel  post, 
duty  and  purchasing  price  amounted  to 
.$5.00.  "Some  price  for  an  air  rifle" — 
some  readers  will  say.  I  said  the  same 
thing  before  I  used  it,  but  it  sure  proved 
its  merit.  It  was  aboiit  thirty-seven 
inches  long  and  had  a  22  inch  nickel  barrel. 
It  really  had  two  barrels,  one  of  which  was 
above  the  other.  The  lower  one  is  for 
pumping  air  into  the  chamber  and  the 
upper  one  is  for  holding  the  shot.  The 
rifle  works  entirely  by  compressed  air. 
The  more  strokes  you  give  it  the  harder 
it  will  shoot.  A  half  a  stroke  is  sufficient 
to  kill  a  yellow  warbler  while  four  strokes 
will  usually  kill  a  crow  or  a  duck.  This 
little  rifle  weighs  about  two  pounds  and 
is  easily  taken  down.  The  ammunition 
is  cheap  and  you  never  need  to  clean 
the  rifle.  It  needs  no  oil  and  when  you 
need  repairs  you  can  get  them  for  five  or 
ten  cents. 

We  first  tried  it  on  gophers  at  5,  10 
and  15  yards.  It  proved  such  a  suc- 
cess that  we  eventually  used  it  for  taxi- 
dermy work.    Some  of  you  who  read 
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Covered! 


Could  you  protect  your  home,  your 
valuables — your  life,  if  the  need  should 
come  tonight? 

The  safest  protection  is  an  Iver  Johnson 
Revolver.  Knocks,  jolts,  thumps  won't 
discharge  it.  You  can  even  "Hammer  the 
Hammer."  Only  by  a  deliberate  pull  of  the 
trigger  can  this  revolver  be  discharged. 

But  when  needed,  the  Iver  Johnson  is 
ready  to  respond  with  lightning  quickness. 
Instead  of  ordinary  fiat  springs,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  snap,  piano- wire  heat-treated 
springs  are  used  in  this  revolver.  That's 
what  keeps  it  always  ready  for  use. 

All  calibres  in  hammer  and  hammerless  models. 
Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  and  Western  Walnut 
grips.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular 
model  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
1 57  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chambers  Street,  New  York      717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Three  interesting  t^„.<- 
lets  full  of  information, 
FREE.  Write  today  for 
the  one  that  interests  you. 
"A" — Firearms;  "B" — 
Bicycles;  "C" — Motor- 
cycles. 


FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY, 


Iver  Johnson  Champion  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns  combine 
accuracy  and  dependability,  and 
are  moderately  priced. 


Iver  Johnson  Truss- 
Bridge  Bicycles  are 
■world-famed  for 
easy  riding, 
strength,  and  dur- 
ability. Models  and 
prices  to  suit  every- 
one- 
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this  might  think  that  I  am  overly  enthus- 
iastic but  this  little  gun  proved  to  be 
such  a  handy  thing  to  have  around  that 
I  just  couldn't  help  'writing  about  it.  We 
killed  about  fifty  birds.  These  included 
grouse  and  curlews. 

I  remember  one  time  I  took  my  .30-30 


Winchester  with  short  range  loads,  while 
my  brother  had  the  air  rifle.  We  each 
went  our  own  way  and  when  we  met  again 
he  had  five  gophers  all  of  which  were 
shot  in  the  head,  while  I  had  two  with 
about  the  same  number  of  shot  as  my 
brother  had  fired. 


bullets  No.  25720,  86  grains,  seated  two 
bands  out  of  the  shell. 

Alfred  Loetscher. 

R.R.  4,  Sibley,  Iowa. 


Exceptional  Targets  and  Scores 


REMARKABLE  TARGETS  FOR 
PRINTING 

F.ditor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Depart- 
ment. 

Xow  you  have  started  something 
this  "Remarkable  Targets  for  Printing" 
idea,  and  I'll  predict  you  will  get  all  the 
targets  you  care  to  print  and  many  of 
them  exceptionally  fine  ones,  too. 

Discrimination  should  however  be 
made  between  the  various  forms  of  load- 
ing employed.  For  instance,  a  group 
shot  with  a  rifle  loading  from  the  muzzle 
(Pope  system)  will  make  a  smaller  group 
than  one  using  bullets  seated  from  the 
breech  and  where  bullets  are  shot  from 
the  shell,the  difference  will  be  still  greater, 
especially  with  rifles  having  commercial 
chambers.  The  figures  for  the  various 
forms  of  loading  can  be  set  down  as 
follows :  Bullets  seated  from  the  muzzles 
should  show  y2"  groups  at  50  yards, 
while  bullets  seated  from  the  breech 


Three  remarkable 
50  yard  targets 
made  with  a  .25.21 
Stevens  and  h^nd 
loaded  ammuni- 
tion by  Alfred 
Loetscher. 


should  give  %"  groups  at  this^distancc. 
Shooting  bullets  from  the  shell  should 
give  1"  groups  at  50  yards  with  carefully 
reloaded  ammunition.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  1"  group  made  at  50  yards 
with  bullets  shot  from  the  shell  is  compar- 
atively as  remarkable  a  showing  as  a 
Yi"  group  made  with  bullets  shot  from  a 
muzzle  loading  rifle,  so  in  comparing 
groups  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
this.  The  undisrriminating  eye  will 
naturally  select  the  smallest  group  shown 
as  best  regardless  of  how  and  with  what 
it  was  made. 

Telescope  sights  are  practically  the 
equal  of  an  ordinary  machine  rest,  but 
peep  sights  cannot  be  expected  to  equal 
either  of  these,  although  at  times  they 
may  appear  to  do  so.  Anyone  making  a 
1"  ten  shot  group  at  50  yards  with  open 
sights  can  consider  himself  lucky  and 
probably  will  not  so  soon  enjoy  the 
repetition  of  another  such  group. 

The  groups  herewith  shown  were  shot 
from  a  home  made  0-point  rifle  rest  at 
distances  of  50  and  55  yards  (measured). 
The  rifle  used  was  a  .2o-21  Stevens  Ideal 
No.  443^,  equipped  with  a  30  in,, 
No.  2  barrel  and  a  Stevens'  scope  No.  368 
of  6  diameters.  Rifle  weighs  about  10 
pounds  but  has  no  set  triggers.  The 
groups  are,  of  course,  selected,  but  the 
rifle  will  shoot  into  a  1 "  circle  at  50  yards 


with  great  regularity.  These  groups  were 
made  with  what  is  termed  a  combination 
load  and  is  as  follows:  2  grs.  FFF  G. 
DuPont  in  bottom  of  shell  followed  by 
18  grs.  of  either  DuPont  No.  1  Smokeless 
or  Schuetzen,  as  noted  under  each  group; 
blotting  paper  wad  over  powder ;  R.  U.  M. 
C.  shells  and  primers  (No.  -  \  lA)',  Ideal 


A  FEW  POSSIBLE  SCORES  AT  50 
YARDS 

E.  L.  Crabb 

1 noticed  your  inquiries  for  good  long 
range  targets  at  50  and  100  yards.  I 
am  enclosing  a  drawing  of  a  few  that 
I  made  this  winter,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  They  were 
fired  from  the  .prone  position  at  a  meas- 
ured range  of  50  yards. 

At  the  time  of  the  shooting,  the  weather 
was  from  10.  to  20  degress  above  zero. 
While  doing  this  shooting  I  set  the  rifle 
and  cartridges  outside  so  that  the  temper- 


A  few  50  yard  scores  made  by  E.  L.  Crabb  with  a  .22  L.  R.  Andrews-Ballard  rifle. 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL 

at  111  FRONT  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 

and  inspect  the  largest  assortment  of 

ANIMAL  TRAPS 

in  Canada,  and  choose  the  traps  that  will  best  meet  your  REQUIREMENTS 
and  at  the  same  time  to  inspect  our  large  stock  of 


MACKINAW  Clothing  ? 
SHOTGUN  SHELLS 
DUCK  DECOYS 
LAWN  BOWLS 
CARTRIDGES 
COMPASSES 
SHOTGUNS 
RIFLES 

Collapsible  Camp  Stoves 
GLOVES  and  MITTS 
RUBBER  BOOTS 
RUBBER  COATS 
SNOW  SHOES 
TOBOGGANS 
MOCCASINS 
SHOEPACKS 
SWEATERS 
SKATES  I 


MILLIONS  of  | 
DOLLARS  I 

will  be  paid  to 
trappers  in  Can- 
ada this  winter. 

RAW  FURS 

are  now  very  high 
in  price  and  going 

strong. 
Get  your  traps  and 
camp  equipment 

ready  early. 
Save  money  and 
time  by  ordering 
your  requirements 
by  mail  from 

JOHN  HALLAM 


GASOLINE  LAMPS 
DUNNAGE  BAGS 
SLEEPING  BAGS 
HEAD  LIGHTS 
LANTERNS  and 
CHANDELIERS 
CAMP  LAMPS 
PACK  SACKS 
NETS  and  NETTING 
HUNTING  KNIVES 
FISHING  TACKLE 
HUNTING  AXES 
PHONOGRAPHS 
and  RECORDS 
ANIMAL  BAIT 
SILVERWARE 
CANOES 
TENTS 


and  a  thousand  and  one  articles  of  interest  to  the 
trapper  and  sportsman,  all  described  and  priced  in 


Rifles jfor  Everybody  flp*"^  Large  Stock  to  Choose  From 

If  not  convenient  to  call,  write  for  your  copy  to-day. 


Address  in  full 


979  Hallam  Building 

JJ1  TORONTOJ 
incited 


The  Largest  in  our  line  1  in  Canada 
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at ure  of  the  outfit  would  remain  practical- 
ly constant,  as  I  had  found  that  going  in 
and  out  of  a  warm  room  was  making  some 
difference  in  the  elevations.  Of  course, 
these  are  not  match  conditions,  but  are" 
merely  given  to  show  you  what  good 
groups  a  fellow  can  secure  under  difficult 
conditions. 

The  rifle  that  I  used  was  one  that  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Andrews  of  the 
Ohio  state  team  and  was  used  by  him  in 
the  International  Small  Bore  match  at 
Caldwell.  When  I  first  saw  it,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  homely  looking  rifles 
that  I  had  ever  seen,  as  tool  marks  were 
on  the  outside  of  the  barrel  and  in  addi- 
tion it  was  not  guilty  of  any  browning  or 
bluing,  but  the  inside  was  very  much  0. 
K.  This  barrel  was  made  by  Mr.  And- 
rews and  was  rifled  with  what  he  calls, 
the  rachet  rifling,  and  guaranteed  to 
shoot  the  Peters  stuff  only. 

These  targets  were  made  with  Peters 
.22  long  rifle  ammunition.  All  of  these 
groups  were  ten-shot  possible  scores  on 
the  one-inch  fifty-yard  target,  and  were 
made  prone  with  the  strap  as  tight  as 
possible.  Peters  semi-smokeless  cart- 
ridges were  used. 

The  rifle  consists  of  a  Ballard  action, 
and  Andrews  barrel  fitted  with  a  Win- 
chester 5-B  telescope.  Groups  Nos.  3,  4 
and  5  represent  a  run  of  thirty  consecu- 
tive bullseyes. 

Editor's  Note: — Mr.  Crabb  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  state  civilian 
team  for  a  good  many  years,  and  is  a 
well-known  rifleman. 


Recoil — Black  vs.  Smokeless  Powder 

Alfred  Loetscher 


THE  .22  AT  50  YARDS. 
C.  W.  Senseman 

Noticing  your  request  for  good  small 
bore  targets,  I  am  enclosing  a  pair  that 
were  made  with  a  .22  caliber  model  1897 


Two  fine  50  yard  groups  made 
with  a  .22cal.  model  1897  Mar- 
lin  by  C.  W.  Senseman. 

Marlin  repeating  rifle,  equipped  with  a 
.")- A  Winchester  telescope. 

These  scores  were  made  on  a  measured 
outdoor  range  at  50  yards,  at  a  home-made: 
bullseye  just  over  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Both  targets  will  score 
a  possible  on  a  one-inch  bullseye.  Weath- 
er conditions  were  not  very  good  as  there 
was  considerable  wind  blowing. 


Recoil  is  the  back  thrust  imparted 
to  a  firearm  upon  firing.  The  amount 
of  recoil  is  limited  by  the  caliber,  charge 
and  weight  of  the  arm,  as  well  as  the 
propellant  used.  Black  powder  gives 
heavier  recoil  than  smokeless.  Just 
why  this  is  so,  seems  more  or  less  obscure. 
Many  have  voiced  their  opinions  about 
it,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  one  has 
given  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. We  always  knew  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  burning  rate  of  the  two  powd- 
ers was  responsible  for  at  least  part  of  the 
heavy  recoil  with  black  powder.  Also 
that  bullet  upset  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Still  it  did  not  seem 
credible  that  these  two  reasons  were 
wholly  responsible  for  the  difference  in 
recoil  shown,  which  in  most  cartridges 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  and  over.  With 
this  as  my  view  and  the  results  of  late 
developments,  certain  thoughts  have 
struck  me  as  to  what  really  causes  the 
greater  part  of  the  difference  in  recoil 
between  black  and  smokeless  powder. 
This  I  will  try  to  explain  in  what  is  to 
follow.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no 
one  has  ever  openly  expressed  this 
thought,  unless  it  was  before  my  days 
with  guns  and  ammunition.  However 
this  may  be,  the  matter  js  evidently  not 
seen  in  this  light  at  the  present  time. 

We  know  that  the  progress  of  combus- 
tion between  black  and  smokeless  powder 
is  radically  different.  One  burns  at  the 
rear  of  the  charge  only;  the  other  burns 
throughout  the  whole  charge  at  the  same 
time,  or  very  nearly  so. 

Black  powder  starts  burning  at  the 
rear  of  the  charge  and  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  generated  is  sufficient 
the  bullet  starts  forward  into  the  barrel 
with  the  unburned  portion  of  the  charge, 
pressed  firmly  at  its  base  and  thus  the 
t  wo  proceed  until  the  powder  is  consumed 
and  the  bullet  expelled.  Incidentally, 
we  see  that  a  certain  length  of  barrel  can 
only  burn  a  certain  amount  of  black 
powder,  anything  over  that  amount  will 
be  expelled  with  the  bullet  and,  of  course, 
wasted.  The  longer  the  barrel,  the  more 
black  powdeF  can  be  used  and  the  higher 
the  velocity  will  be. 

One  proof  that  the  combustion  of 
black  powder  proceeds  as  explained  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  causes  bullet 
upset.  Upon  firing,  the  unburned  powder 
is  rammed  violently  against  the  base  of 
the  bullet  and  before  it's  inertia  and  the 
friction  of  entering  the  rifling  is  overcome, 
expansion  has  taken  place  to  the  limit 
allowed  by  the  shell  and  chamber  walls, 
there  being  nothing  to  prevent  this  lateral 
expansion.  Bullet  upset  can  be  detected 
by  examining  a  recovered  bullet.  The 
base  will  show  a  slight  cup-like  depression, 
so  characteristic  of  bullets  fired  with 
black  powder.  The  heavy  recoil  of 
black  -powder  furnishes  further  proof. 
Anyone  can  see  that  considerably  more 
pressure  is  required  to  drive  an  upset 
bullet  into  a  barrel  than  one  not  so  treated. 
This  would  tend  to  increase  recoil  but, 
as  I  will  try  to  show  later,  is  not  the 
main  cause  of  the  heavy.recoil  with  black 
powder.  Again,  proof  can  be  found  in 
the  loud  report  accompanying  the  firing 
of  this  powder,  which  shows  that  black 
powder  exerts  its  force  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  barrel,  thus  producing 
considerable  pressure  at  the  muzzle  and 
consequently  a  loud  report. 

Smokeless  powder  will  at  the  instant  of 
firing  ignite  throughout  the  whole  charge 
or  very  nearly  so  and  as  soon  as  sufficient 
gas  is  generated  at  the  base  of  the  bullet, 


as  well  as  every  other  portion  of  the  shell, 
the  bullet  starts  forward  into  the  bore 
with  the  powder  charge  in  the  progress 
of  combustion  following  up  until  con- 
sumed and  the  bullet  is  expelled.  As  to 
whether  the  powder  charge  follows  at  the 
base  of  the  bullet  until  consumed  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  does  not.  The  powder 
grains  are  probably  part  ways  up  the 
barrel  by  the  time  the  charge  is  consumed 
and  the  bullet  expelled,  the  intervening 
space,  both  front  and  rear,  being  filled 
by  the  gases  generated. 

One  proof  that  smokeless  powder  burns 
this  way  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  bullet 
upset.  The  gas  generated  throughout 
the  shell  acts,  not  only  against  the  base 
of  the  bullet,  but  also  works  past  its 
sides  and  as  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all 
directions  there  cannot  be  any  upset. 
This  is  why  a  tight  fitting  bullet  is  neces- 
sary with  smokeless  powder.  Further 
proof  is  found  in  the  fact  that  recoil  is 
less  with  smokeless  than  with  black  powd- 
er. There  being  no  upset,  the  bullet 
naturally  enters  the  rifling  easier  than 
if  it  were  first  upset  and  then  swedged 
back  again.  This  explains  why  our 
smokeless  powders,  suitable  for  use  in  a 
black  powder  rifle  (when  properly  used), 
are  reputed  to  show  lower  breech  pres- 
sure than  black  powder.  Again,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  main  reason  why 
smokeless  powder  gives  less  recoil,  as  will 
be  explained  further  on.  Another  proof 
is  the  lighter  report  of  smokeless  as  com- 
pared with  black  powder.  This  would 
tend  to  show  that  smokeless  powder 
exerts  most  of  its  force  in  the  first  half 
of  the  barrel  and  less  at  the  muzzle  thus 
giving  rise  to"  the  lighter  report.  Only 
those  smokeless  powders  suitable  for  use 
in  black  powder  rifles  are  considered  here. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  see  that  with 
smokeless  powder  we  have  gas  acting 
against  the  base  of  the  bullet  the  instant 
ignition  takes  place  or  very  nearly  so. 
This  gas  extending  past  the  sides  of  the 
bullet  prevents  upset,  which  in  return 
reduces  recoil  by  allowing  the  bullet  to 
enter  the  rifling  more  easily.  Not  so 
with  black  powder,  however.  Here  we 
find  that  the  powder  starts  burning  at 
the  rear,  violently  ramming  the  unburned 
portion  of  the  powder  against  the  base 
of  the  bullet,  which  not  being  supported 
at  the  sides  expands  to  the  full  limit 
allowed  by  the  shell  and  chamber  walls 
before  the  bullet's  inertia  and  the  friction 
of  entering  the  rifling  can  be  overcome. 
As  anyone  can  see  greater  pressure  is 
required  to  drive  an  oversized  bullet  into 
a  barrel  than  one  of  the  proper  size,  thus 
resulting  in  increased  breech  pressure 
and  consequently  heavier  recoil.  This 
is  one  reason  why  smokeless  powder  gives 
less  recoil,  as  well  as  less  breech  pressure. 

The  next  reason  we  will  try  to  arrive 
at  as  follows:  With  smokeless  powder, 
we  have  gas  acting  directly  against  the 
base  of  the  bullet  and  all  that  it  is  required 
to  move  ahead  is  the  bullet.  With  black 
powder  the  gas  not  only  moves  the  bullet 
ahead  but  with  it  also  the  unburned 
portion  of  the  powder  charge,  which  in 
most  cases  amounts  to  about  one  fifth 
of  the  bullet's  weight  at  the  time  inertia 
of  the  bullet  and  remaining  powder  charge 
is  overcome.'  This  extra  weight  requires 
just  as  much  potential  energy  to  be 
moved  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the 
bullet  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  main 
cause  of  black  powder  giving  heavier 
recoil  than  smokeless.  Incidentally,  this 
in  connection  with  the  effects  produced 
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Gun  Sights 


MARBL 


Make  Each 
Shot  Certain 


That  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  will  hit  comes  with  the  use  of 
Marble's  Sights.  Professionals  and  amateurs  find  their  shooting 
improved  by  the  use  of  these  properly  designed  gun  sights.  We  also  manufacture 
Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Rods  and  Cleaning  Implements,  a  large 
variety  of  Gun  Sights,  Waterproof  Match  Box,  Compasses,  Fish  Gaff,  Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Recoil 
Pads,  and  Shell  Extractors.  Most  dealers  stock  Marble's  Goods.  If  you  can't  find  what  you 
want,  order  direct.    Write  for  Marble's  Catalog. 

Marble's  Flexible  Rear  Sight 

For  the  hunter  who  goes  after  big  game,  the  small  game  hunter,  or  target 
shooter.    There  is  probably  no  other  sight  as  generally  known  or  as  highly 
endorsed.    Can't  be  injured  by  blows  or  shocks — if  struck  it  gives  and  flies 
back  instantly.    For  practically  all  American  rifles.   Two  different  discs  fur- 
nished.   State  make,  model  and  caliber.  $4.00. 

Marble's  Duplex  Sight 

The  only  all-purpose  sight  adapted  to  every  rifle's 
use.  Hc-in.  gold  bead  for  target  practice  and  game  in 
ordinary  light  or  on  snow — M-inch  white  enamel  bead 
for  game  in  poor  light.  Two  sights  in  one  —  each 
perfect.  $1.65. 


Marble's  Improved  Front  Sight      Marble's  V-M  Front  Sight 


Enables  shooter  to  make  accurate  shots 
at  any  range  without  adjusting  rear 
sight.  Object  aimed  at  can  be  seen  over 
or  under  bead.  Choice  of  or  %2  in. 
ivory  or  gold  bead.  $1.10. 


Sheard  Gold  Bead 
Front  Sight 

Guaranteed  to  show  up  well 
in  dark  timber  —  will  never  blur. 
Shows  the  same  color  on  different 
colored  objects.    For  practically  all 
rifles  and  revolvers.  $1.65. 


The  ideal  front  sight  to  use  with 
Marble's  Flexible  Rear  Sight.  Embod- 
ies a  principle  new  to  most  shooters, 
but  it  gets  results.  Face  and  lining  of 
aperture  made  of  Pope's  Island  gold 
— easy  to  see  in  any  light  and  will  not 
blur.  $1.65. 

Marble's  Standard  Front  Sight 

A  high  grade,  dependable  sight  for 
all  sporting  rifles.    The  ivory  or  gold 
bead  instantly  reflects  the  faintest  ray 
f  of  light  and  makes  early  dawn  or  twi- 

  '  light  shots  more  certain.    Choice  of 

ivory  or  gold  bead,      %i  or  %  in.  $1.10. 


MARBLE  ARMS  & 


MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  Avenue 

GLADSTONE,  MICH. 
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by  an"*upset  bullet  gives  the  reason  for 
higher  breech  pressure  with  black  than 
smokeless  powder. 

The  last  reason  is  the  longer  burning 
curve  of  black  powder  as  compared  with 
smokeless.  The  shorter  burning  curve  of 
smokeless  powder  imparts  less  recoil  ti 
the  rifle  for  the  simple  reason  that  th- 
time  through  which  it  acts  is  very  short, 
while  black  powder  with  its  long  burning 
curve  gives  a  continual  push,  extended 
over  a  comparatively  long  time  as  comp- 
pared  with  -smokeless,  thus  giving  more 
recoil. 

By  summing  up  the  results  we  find  that 
bullet  upset,  extra  weight  of  unburned 
powder  at  the  time  inertia  of  the  bullet 
and  remaining  powder  charge  is  overcome 
and  the  longer  burning  curve  are  the 
three  apparent  causes  for  the  difference 
in  recoil  between  black  and  smokeless 
powder,  when  using  bullets  of  the  same 
weight  giving  equal  velocity.  Of  the 
three,  the  second  cause  is  the  one  mainly 
responsible,  as  already  noted.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  .25-20  S.  S.  (black)  with 
its.86-grain  gullet,  add  to  this  at  least  15 
grains  for  unburned  powder  left  at  the 
time  inertia  of  the  bullet  and  remaining 
powder  charge  is  overcome  and  we  have 
about  100  grains  weight  which  the  gas 
has  to  move  ahead  at  that  instant,  while. 
86  grains  represents  about  all  that  smoke- 
less powder  has  to  start  moving.  Quite 
enough  to  cause  an  appreciable  difference 
in  recoil. 
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A  Boon  to  One  Eye  Shooters 


Both-Eyes-Open  Shotgun  Sight 


ANEW  sight  for  shotguns  that  is 
intended  to  make  snap  shooting 
easier  and  more  certain  has  been 
patented  and  marketed  by  the  Range- 
finding  Sight  Company  of  Lewisport,  Ky., 
U.  S.  A. 

The  manufacturers  give  the  following 
description  of  their  new  sight-finding 
device. 

"We  have  found  that  nothing  is  needed 
except  practice  by  the  most  unskilled. 
The  elevation  of  the  muzzle  is  constant, 
the  same  as  the  pull  of  gravity.  A  few 
slight  adjustments  will  meet  the  most 
characteristic  position  and  your  gun  will 
become  all  the  more  intimate  and  person- 
al. You  will  soon  be  able  to  do  very  much 
quicker  and  more  accurate  shooting  like 
the  experts  and  professionals  who  shoot 
with  both  eyes  open.  Your  scores  at  the 
traps  will  increase.  You  can  do  better 
snap  shooting.  You  can  see  better  and 
will  enjoy  the  sport  more.  There  will  be 
no  eye  strain  for  there  is  no  varying  focus. 
YOU  LOOK  AT  THE  TARGET  AND 
NOT  AT  THE  SIGHT:  Your  gun  will 
seem  to  have  more  power  and  it  will 
become  an  added  source  of  satisfaction 
and  delight. 

"It  is  fortunate  to  have  a  smooth 


The  photographs  shown  herewith  illus- 
trate the  unique  type  of  gun  stock  manu- 
factured by  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  enable  a  hunter  who  has 
lost  the  use  of  one  eye  to  shoot  from  the 
shoulder  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
using  in  field  shooting.  It  also  enables 
the  hunter  whose  left  eye  is  the  master  eye 
to  shoot  from  the  right  shoulder  with 
comfort,  or  vice  versa. 

The  stock  is  far  from  beautiful  but  it 
seems  tc  be  practical,  which  to  most  of  us 
is  the  main  consideration.  At  any  rate 
it  is  worth  the  attention  of  anyone  who 
happens  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  best  shooting 
eye. 


body  of  water  to  which  you  can  go  for 
your  first  practice  with  the  new  sight.  If 
in  the  beginning  your  hits  are  to  the  left 
of  the  mark,  move  sight  to  the  left  or 
face  to  the  right.  If  too  far  to  right, 
move  sight  to  the  right  or  face  to  the  left. 
If  too  high  hold  face  lower  and  make  sight 
wider  (by  removing  assembling  screw 
and  wing-nut).  This  has  the  effect  of 
raising  the  optical  "cross."  If  hits  are  too 
low  hold  face  higher  or  make  sight  nar- 
rower, which  has  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  "cross."  It  is  always  better  to 
make  the  sight  adjustment  to  meet  the 
position  most  "natural  and  not  try  to 
assume  an  unnatural  position  to  meet 
the  location  of  the  sight,  which  is  out 
of  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  gun  barrel. 
The  sight  and  the  eyes  must  be  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  barrel  for  so-called 
point  blank  ranges  as  when  you  have 
focused  the  eyes  on  an  object  near, 
within  a  few  yards  of  you  the  "cross" 
will  appear  near  the  top  of  the  arms  of  the 
sight.  All  other  crossing  points  on 
objects  farther  away  will  throw  the  axis 
of  the  barrel  just  so  much  higher  than 
the  object  and  out  of  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  vision.  There  is  no  raising  sights. 
No  "fuzzy"  sights. 


"OUR  RIFLES" 

A  new  and  very  interesting  publication 
entitled  "Our  Rifles"  by  Charles  Win- 
throp  Sawyer,  has  been  published  by  the 
Cornhill  Company  of  Boston.  It  is  for 
sale  at  $4.50  per  copy  by  Bod  and  Gun 
in  Canada. 

This  publication  is  very  well  illustrated 
with  a  large  number  of  cuts  of  flint  lock, 
cap  lock  and  breech  loading,  sporting 
and  military  rifles  of  all  descriptions. 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  different 
sporting  and  military  arms  that  are  now 
in  use,  modern  firearms  manufacture, 
and  to  many  interesting  incidents  that 
have  befallen  sharpshooters  and  others 
who  have  used  the  most  up-to-date  and 
accurate  types  of  rifled  firearms  in  war- 
fare. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  firearms  manufacture  and 
in  having  a  book  that  contains  a  large 
number  of  splendid  illustrations  of  the 
different  forms  of  rifling,  breech  mechan- 
isms and  the  like  will  be  interested  in  this 
publication.  It  contains  409  pages  and 
is  well  bound. 
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A  New  Lease 
on  Light 

The  new  Eveready  Spotlight  is  a  pace 
setter — a  'revolutionary  idea  in  portable 
light! 

It  shoots  a  beam  with  such  force  and 
such  a  distance  that  you'd  think  it  had  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  sun.  There's  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  it's  there. 

On  your  motor,  boating  or  fishing  trip 
you'll  find  it  invaluable  in  picking  out  road 
signs — landings  or  moorings — signalling 
to  friends — and  the  many  other  uses  where 
a  powerful  searchlight  is  needed. 

Go  to  your  nearest  electrical,  hardware 
drug  or  auto  supply  dealer  NOW  and  be 
convinced.  There  are  two  styles  avail- 
able— full  nickel  and  vulcanized  fibre, 
Ask  to  see  both,  then  take  your  pick. 
They  are  both  designs  that  are  exclusively 
Eveready. 


Made  in  Canada 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO. 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


Limited 


A.C.50M. 
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QUERIES  AN 

The  .303  Lee  Enfield  At  The  Target. 

Editor.  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Replying  to  your  letter,  I  am  just 
completing  tests' with  the  short  military 
Lee  Enfield  mark  111  using  the  Gov. 
Mark  VI 1  bullet,  and  DuPont  No.  16 
and  No.  20  powders,  and  will  send  com- 
plete text  to  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada 
when  completed.  I  recently  got  a  group 
of  eight  shots  all  in  a  inch  circle  at 
200  yards  using  mark  VI 1  bullets  and  40 
grains  of  No.  16  powder  using  a  padded 
barrel.  As  this  is  the  rifle  now  issued,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  competitors  to  know 
what  it  will  do. 

Below  is  a  score  I  made  in  competition 
recently,  using  above  rifle  and  markVll 
bullet, "(175  grain)  and  40  grains  of  No.  16 
powder. — 102  out  of  a  possible  105. 
The  size  of  bulls  are  200  vards — 6  inches; 
500  vards— 20  inches;  600  yards— 20 
inches.  Xo  cartons  in  bull,  bulls  count- 
ing 5  points.  I  finished  with  a  possible  at 
600  vards  in  a  misting  rain. 

As  I  am  secretary  of  the  Sydney  Rifle 
Association  I  have  a  great  chance  for 
experimenting  and  watching  what  differ- 
ent loads  and  makes  of  ammunition  will 
do.  The  ammunition  issued  by  the 
Government  is  very  accurate.  It  is 
Gov.  Mark  Vll.  The  propellant  is 
cordite  with  a  1/5  grain  pointed  bullet. 
I  recentlv  had  103  out  of  105  with  the 
above  load  in  the  long  Lee  Enfield  rifle. 

W,  E. 


Shoot  For  Ross  Cup. 

The  first  stage  of  the  "Ross  Cup"  was 
the  most  successful  shoot  of  the  season. 
\V.  Eisan  was  high  with  the  excellent 
score  of  102.  Mr.  L.  Israel  shooting  for 
the  fust  time  made  a  possible  at  500  yards 
and  finished  with  the  score  of  90.  Eisan 


made  a  possible  at  600  yards. 


200 

500 

600 

Total. 

W.  Eisan  

34 

33 

35 

102 

E.  PL  Cossitt  

33 

34 

33 

100 

H.C.Ballem 

31 

34 

31 

96 

II.  W.  Karn 

32 

33 

31 

96 

F.  E.  Baver 

34 

29 

32 

95 

N  .  B.  Coates  

32 

33 

30 

95 

H.  M.  Israel 

32 

33 

30 

95 

A.  K.  Libbus  

30 

33 

31 

94 

W.  Flinn  

32 

29 

29 

90 

L.  Israel  

29 

35 

26 

90 

31 

29 

29 

89 

B.R.  Andrews 

27 

1 

29 

87 

J.  McRury  

32 

29 

20 

81 

.1.  Buchanan  

24 

27 

24 

75 

S.  C.  Reeves  

23 

21 

26 

70 

P.  Rudderham  .. 

22 

27 

21 

70 

W.  A.  Creelman 

[Not  Complete)  34 

29 

63 

He  Needs  a  Big  Game  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  now  own  a  12  gauge  shotgun  which 
I  use  for  shooting  rabbits,  ducks  and  foxes. 
I  would  like  to  buy  a  rifle  for  use  in  hunt- 
ing deer  and  bear.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  .30-30  W  inchester  for  this  purpose? 

I  am  only  twenty  years  of  age  and 
would  like  to  secure  a  rifle  that  would  be 
adapted  to  my  use. 

Roy  Moore, 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 

Reply— The  .30-30  Winchester  would 
suit  you  about  as  well  as  anything  that 
you  could  select,  as  a  young  man  of  your 
age  would  be  likely  to  be  bothered  by 
the  recoil  of  a  heavier  cartridge.  The 
Winchester  would  prove  a  very  satisfact- 
ory rifle.  If  you  like  a  higher  velocity 
rifle,  something  like  the  .250-3000  Savage 
would  suit  very  well  as  it  is  light  in 
weight  and  has  very  light  recoil. 

Editor. 


ANSWERS 


Using  Old  Rifle  Cartridges. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  use  the  .303  British  Winchester, 
box  magazine  rifle  in  hunting — -and  con- 
sider it  second  to  none  as  a  big  game  rifle. 
I  have  dropped  moose  in  Saskatchewan, 
many  a  time  up  to  four  hundred  yards. 

What  I  want  to  know  especially  is — 
I  have  two  hundred  cartridges,  purchased 
before  the  war.  Do  you  consider  them 
still  suitable  for  hunting  big  game? 
Some  hunters  claim  cartridges  lose  theii 
killing  power  after  being  kept  for  years. 
The  cartridges  have  been  kept  dry  and 
look  quite  new. 

D.  A.  MacGregor, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Reply — There  is  only  one  sure  way  to 
determine  whether  your  rifle  cartridges 
are  still  reliable  and  accurate  and  that 
will  be  to  give  them  a  thorough  test. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  would  do,  as 
follows: — Accurately  sight  in  the  rifle 
at  25  yards,  with  this  lot  of  ammunition; 
then,  shoot  it  at  the  longest  range  avail- 
able and  carefully  note  the  elevation 
required  to  place  your  group  centrally 
upon  the  target.  Then  sight  your  rifle 
just  as  carefully  at  25  yds.  with  another 
lot  of  ammunition  that  you  know  is  new. 
This  load  should  be  loaded  with  the  same 
weight  of  bullet  and  if  possible  by  the. 
same  factory.  Then  shoot  it  at  the  same 
range  from  which  you  tested  the  first 
lot  of  ammunition  and  note  the  sight 
reading  necessary  to  place  the  group  upon 
the  target.  If  these  sight  changes  are 
approximately  the  same  or  if  there  is  no 
very  large  difference,  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  ammunition  is  all  right;  although, 
you  might  occasionally  find  individual 
cartridges  that  have'  cracked  at  the  neck 
or  in  which  the  powder  is  deteriorated. 
It  is,  however,  very  rare  to  find  any  cases 
where  modern  powders  have  gone  bad 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
especially  when  they  are  not  subjected  to 
unreasonable  treatment.  Do  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  use  ammunition 
that  shows  cracks  at  the  neck  of  the  shells, 
because  these  cartridges  will  nearly  all 
give  low  shots  and  sometimes  you  will 
have  trouble  with  the  case  splitting  and 
part  of  it  sticking  in  the  barrel. 

Editor. 


Reloading  A  .250-3000  Savage. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  if  I  could 
reload  a  Savage  .250-3000  bolt  action 
rifle  with  a  bullet  like  the  one  used  in  the 
.25-20  Winchester  repeater? 

Where  could  I  get  the  reloading  tools 
and  what  proportions  of  powder  and  lead 
should  I  use? 

Could  I  get  the  lead  balls  from  an 
ammunition  company?    If  so  where? 

John  Bertram, 
Spring  Garden,  Pelerboro.  _ 

Reply— You  can  reload  the  .25-3000 
Savage  with  the  86  grain  .25-20  bullets. 
You  can  not  use  them  with  a  full  charge 
load  because  if  you  do,  you  will 
secure  considerable  metal  fouling. 
However,  up  to  velocities  of  somewhat 
over  2000  foot  seconds,  you  will  get 
splendid  results.  These  bullets,  as  you 
know,  are  much  cheaper  than  the  copper 
jacketed  bullets.  The  87  grain  copper 
jacketed  bullets  can  now  be  obtained 
from  the  Western  Cartridge  Company  of 
East  Alton,  Illinois  for  $2.00  per  hundred. 
They  can  be  used  with  full  charge  loads. 

You  can  obtain  reloading  tools  from 
the  Modern  Bond  Company  of  West 
Fifth  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.  S.  A. 
They  can  supply  you  with  bullet  moulds, 
reloading  tools,  powder  measures  and 


powder  scales.  You  could  get  lead  alloy 
bullets  for  the  .25-20  rifle  for  use  with 
smokeless  powder  from  the  loading 
companies  and  use  them  for  very  short 
range. 

Editor 


A  Letter  From  Peru. 

"M.L." 

Dear  Editor. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  for  the  mater- 
ial in  your  department  of  Rod  and  Gun, 
and  can  safely  say  that  in  my  estimation 
(and  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  of  our 
American  colony  here)  it  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  thegun  "dope  sheets"  publish- 
ed. We  are  able  to  have  many  interesting 
arguments  here  over  the  articles  published 
as  there  are  representatives  of  about  all 
the  known  schools  of  riflemen  present. 
I  am  an  advocate  of  the  .303  ,  .32  WS 
and  30-30  class,  while  we  have  two 
representatives  of  the  light,  weight  high 
velocity  class  such  as  the  "Imp",  etc.; 
an  enthusiast  -who  swears  by  the  .35 
Rem. aut  o  and  a  couple  of  30-06  adherents. 
Also  and  the  boy  who  gets  the  game  more 
often  than  any — an  old  time  Texan  with 
a  .45-70  Winchester  equipped  with  a 
32  inch  barrel.  That  old  smokestick 
certainly  does  pulverize  a  buck  when  he 
lands  with  it,  which  is  often. 

Looking  over  the  1918  and  1919  issues 
of  the  Rod  and  Gun  last  night,  also  the 
latest  of  issue  Arms  and  the  Man,  I  was 
moved  to  conference  with  myself  as  to 
how  on  earth  I  have  ever  killed  deer  writh 
such  an  inefficient  and  prehistoric  weapon 
as  the  .303  Savage.  In  fact,  it  apparently 
would  make  a  fine  rifle  to  kill  English 
sparrows  with,  if  we  are  to  believe  some 
of  the  writers  who  burst  forth  into  print. 
However, '  I  have  stopped  moose  in  the 
Porcupine  district,  deer  in  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvania,  elk  in  Wyoming,  mountain 
lions  in  Sonora  and  in  Peru  and  one  of  the 
biggest  pumas  I  have  ever  seen  in  Nicar- 
agua, so  I  guess  I  will  not  discard  for  a 
while.  I  like  the  30'06,  but  I  can't 
shoot  the  durn  thing  with  any  success, 
due  to  the  recoil.  Made  sharpshooter  on 
the  Fort  Logan  rifle  range  at  Parker, 
Colo., in  1908 :  but  more  by  good  luck  than 
good  management.  With  the  Krag  I 
can  do  fine  work,  as  my  Krag  seems  to 
have  no  recoil  at  all.  Why  I  don't 
know,  as  it  is  the  ordinary  '98  model 
with  the  forearm  cut  down  to  a  sporting 
style,  while  with  a  '95  Winchester  cham- 
bered for  the  same  shell  I  can  only  fire  a 
few  shots  before  my  shoulder  aches  like  a 
sore  tooth.  Must  be  in  the  balance,  as 
it  is  certainly  not  in  the  weight.  ' 

We  have  some  fine  deer  hunting  down 
here.  It  means  70  miles  on  a  mule  from 
Talara  to  Cerro  Viento  in  the  Sierra 
Amotape,  but  when  we  reach  the  camp 
site  there  are  hundreds  of  small  deer, 
with  no  bag  limit,  no  license,  no  closed 
and  no  buck  law.  There  are  also  plenty 
of  mountain  lions  and  a  small  wildcat, 
plus  millions  of  wild  pigeons  and  gray 
and  black  squirrel.  It  is  a  hard  country 
to  travel  in  and  rather  hot,  being  consider- 
ably like  southern  California.  The  deer 
are  a  perfect  imitation  of  our  Vermont 
white  tails,  but  the  largest  are  only  about 
the  size  of  a  good  big  goat,  while  there  is  a 
little  red  deer  standing  about  18inches 
high  which  corresponds  to  no  species 
that  I  have  ever  seen  before.  They  are 
perfect  specimens,  and  it  is  quke  surpris- 
ing to  see  one  of  them  with  a  perfect  set 
of  antlers,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
one  of  our  own  elk  in  miniature. 

On  my  last  trip  out  in  October  I  was 
out  of  .303's  and  had  to  borrow  a  .35 
Remington  auto.  (We  have  to  smuggle 
our  cartridges  in  down  here,  as  toimport 
cartridges  and  rifles  legitimately  requires 
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HAPPY 
MEMORIES  m 

Live  them  again  in 
The  Canadian  Wilds> 


The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  clear  pure  atmosphere : 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  you! 

Territory  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  affords  a  wide 
choice  to  the  hunter,  where  excellent  Moose, 
Caribou   and   Deer   hunting   may   be  had. 


4 


TORONTO 


For  Copies  of  OUT  OF  DOOR  Booklets,  write 
Passenger  Traffic  Department 
MONTREAL.    :    MONCTON    :  WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


Canadian  National  Railuiaus 
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a  license  from  the  Minister  of  War.) 
The  rille  seemed  to  be  all  right  with  a 
box  of  steel  jackets  which  I  used  here 
before  starting,  and  when  getting  into 
our  camp  site,  we  scared  up  a  100  lb. 
spikehorn  and  I  nailed  him  on  the  fly 
from  the  back  of  my  mule,  I  thought  it 
was  some  gun.  Next  morning  I  got 
another  about  180  yards  from  the  camp. 
On  the  following  aay  we  took  a  trip  to 
Pan  dc  Azucar,  a  point  about  9  miles 
further  in.  We  were  riding  the  ridge 
trail,  which  at  a  point  halfway  to  our 
destination  made  a  horseshoe  curve  about 
150  yards  across  at  the  narrowest  point. 
I  looked  back  when  we  reached  this  point 
and  their  stood  the  biggest,  blackest  doe 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  slid  out  of  the  saddle, 
swung  that  darned  machine  gun  up  and 
let  drive,  with  what  I  thought  was  a 
perfect  pull.  Dained  if  it  didn't  strike 
the  ground  between  her  feet.  She  mad<^ 
a  jump  into  the  brush  and  I  got  one  more 
crack  at  her,  but  missed.  That  rather 
riled  me,  as  I  don't  usually  miss  an  easy 
shot  like  that,  but  I  blamed  it  on  a 
defecti\  e  shell.  We  went  on  to  the  spring 
we  were  bound  for,  and  in  sneaking  up  a 
little  quebrada,  I  landed  a  deer  at  a  range 
of  seven  feet.  AH  I  could  see  of  the 
beggar  was  an  ear,  eye  and  part  of  his 
nose  looking  at  me  from  a  boobyalla  tree. 
This  is  the  closest  I  ever  got  to  one,  and 
I  suppose  it  wasn't  sporting  to  nail  him, 
but  I  wanted  to  retrieve  my  reputation 
after  missing  the  easy  shot. 


a  news  stand  subscriber  to  your  worthy 
publication  for  many  years  and  admire 
it  along  with  a  few  others  things  I  learned 
to  love  in  Canada  such  as  H.  B.  4  point 
blankets  and  Peterson  pipes. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success,  I  am, 

H.  H.  White. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Information  on  Old  Firearms. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

On  Page  1170  of  your  department  in 
the  March  numbei,  I  saw  Mr.  Thomas's 
inquiry  regarding  the  manufacturer  of 
the  interesting  old  repeating  pistol.  Will 
give  you  what  information  I  have  at 
hand. 

The  patents  to  cover  this  mechanism 
were  taken  out  Feb.  14th,  1854  by  Horace 
Smith  and  D.  B.  Wesson  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  The  "Smith  &  Wesson 
Arms  Co."  manufactured  this  pistol  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  several  sizes  and 
marked  them  on  the  barrel  in  different 
ways,  some  with  the  full  inscription  and 
patent  date,  others  generally  the  smaller 
sizes  with  the  "Norwich,  Conn."  or 
"Xoiwich,  Ct.",  or  "CT  Patent  1854." 
They  are  found  sometimes  so  badly  cor- 
roded that  part  of  the  inscription  is  gone 
as  they  were  occasionally  stamped  lightly 
So  your  specimeiu  if  rusted  on  the  top  of 
.the  barrel  may  have  been  stamped  origin- 
ally— "Smith  &  Wesson  Arms  Co., 
Norwich,  Ct.  Patent  1854."  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  S.  &.  W.  made  this  specimen 
you  have. 

.  Later  they  sold  these  patents  to  the 
"Volcanic  Repeating  Arms  Co"  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  who  made  these  pistols 
and  stamped  them  so  also  giving  the 
patent  date — 1854.  On  this  account 
these  pistols  are  known  generally  to 
collectors  as  "Volcanics."  In  all  about 
ten  varieties  and  sizes  of  calibers  are 
known  to  collectors. 

I  did  not  mean  for  you  to  understand 
that  they  were  made  in  10  calibers  but 
ten  variations  in  size,  etc.  They  were 
usually  made  in  .32,  36  and  .38  caliber. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  they  made 
rifles  in  this  action  and  that  the  patents 
are  reputed  to  have  been  sold  later  to  the 
'  Winchester  Arms  Co."  who  incorporated 
its  principles  in  this  early  Model  1873 
made  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  You  have 
no  doubt  noticed  the  similarity  of  the 
two  actions. 

Trusting  this  will  give  Mr.  Thomas  the 
"dope"  he  desires,  will  say  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him  and  give  any 
information  I  may  have  on  the  subject. 

Due  to  my  nomadic  habits,  I  have  been 


Loading  an  8  Gauge  Gun. 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
proper  load  to  use  in  an  eight  gauge  shot- 
gun? I  have  tried 'several  kinds  of  powder 
and  they  all  seem  to  be  too  slow  burning. 
After  I  pull  the  trigger  there  is  a  second's 
suspense  before  I  hear  the  report.  Could 
you  also  tell  me  where  I  could  purchase 
an  English  setter  or  a  good  water  spaniel. 

What  kind  of  a  dog  would  you  suggest 
for  duck? 

Albert  Johnson, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Reply — For  your  8  gauge,  I  would 
suggest  a  load  of  5  to  5  Vi  drams  of  bulk 
smokeless  powder  and  \Yi  ounces  of 
shot.  Some  very  heavy  weapons  will 
handle  6  or  more  drams  of  powder  and  as 
high  as  two  ounces  of  shot  but  to  use  a 
charge  of  this  strength  you  should  be  sure 
that  your  gun  is  very  well  made  and  that 
it  has  plenty  of  weight.  Very  likely  your 
trouble  is  caused  by  not  crimping  your 
shells  properly.  If  you  use  smokeless 
powder  and  do  not  crimp  your  shells 
you  will  not  secure  good  results  because 
the  powder  would  not  burn  properly. 
You  may  also  be  using  black  powder 
primers  for  smokeless  powders. 

Advertise  in  Rod  and  Gun  for  a  duck 
dog. 

Editor, 


Rechambering  a  30-30.  Barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  the 
action  of  the  1894  model  Winchester 
would  handle  the  .303  Savage  ammuni- 
tion. I  am  contemplating  chambering  a 
.30-30  barrel  for  this  shell  if  the  action 
will  handle  it.  Do  you  know  of  anyone 
in  Ontario  who  could  do  the  work  of 
rechambering? 

A.  M.  Perry. 

Ottawa. 

Reply — I  would  not.  advise  rechamber- 
ing a  .30-30  Winchester  barrel  for  the 
Savage  ammunition.  It  is  usually  not 
advisable  to  try  to  use  cartridges  in  a 
repeating  action  that  was  never  intended 
for  them.  If  you  wish  to  do  anything 
along  this  line,  would  suggest  that  you 
write  to  the  Winchester  Company  before 
doing  so. 

The  .22  Colt. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Being  a  reader  of  your  valuable  maga- 
zine I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

Does  the  .22  Colt  auto  pistol  make  a 
good  side  arm? 

Could  I  use  a  long  rifle  hollow  point 
bullet  instead  of  a  round  nose  bullet 
without  affecting  the  gun?  If  not,  where 
could  I  obtain  the  round  nose  bullet? 
At  what  distance  is  the  gun  used? 

Gordon  Kossatz. 

Pembroke,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  .22  Colt  auto  pistol  makes 
a  very  fine  side  arm.  You  could  use  the 
long  rifle  hollow  point  cartridge  very  con- 
veniently. This  is  the  best  one  that  yo  u 
could  choose  for  game  shooting.  This 
gun  is  usually  used  up  to  50  yards  and  is 
as  effective  as  any  other  pistol  shooting 
the  long  rifle  cartridge. 

Editor. 


nnniin 
Some  Use  for  Alcohol 

Harry  G.  Knapp 


OLD  Pete  Crosby  was  something  of  a 
character.  His  life  had  been  full 
of  adventures,  but  now  in  his 
fifties  he  made  his  home  in  the  woods  and 
lived  his  life  as  a  bachelor. 

He  was  a  regular  old  sourdough  and 
his  weakness  was  "booze."  In  his 
younger  days,  he  punched  cattle  in 
southern  Alberta;  joined  in  a  gold 
rush  to  the  Klondike  in  his  middle 
life  where  he  made  a  small  fortune 
and  lost  it  through  booze;  drifted 
around  Hudson  Bay  down  to  New  Ontar- 
io, where,  liking  trapping  and  the  country 
he  built  his  cabin  and  settled  down. 

He  had  been  unusually  successful 
each  year,  but  when  he  took  his  catch 
to  town  and  sold  it,  he  stayed  there  in 
wild  revelry  during  the  summer  as  long 
as  his  money  lasted.  He  generally  was 
unable  to  scrape  up  enough  of  what  was 
left  to  get  his  supplies  for  the  fall  and 
winter,  but  the  storekeeper  who  bought 
his  furs  was  always  willing  to  supply  him 
with  credit  to  be  paid  in  fur  next  year  as 
Pete  was  one  of  his  best  customers. 

This  summer  Pete  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  life,  he  was  unable  to 
procure  his  booze  on  account  of  the 
prohibition  and  rigid  enforcement.  Even 
the  lawbreakers  who  used  to  furnish  him 
with  hotch  on  the  sly,  were  unable  to 
furnish  him  with  any  for  the  simple 
reason  they  were  behind  the  bars  at  the 
local  jail,  charged  with  "moonshining." 


Pete  wasn't  able  to  spend  his  money  as 
usual  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
deposited  it  in  the  bank,  expecting  to  find 
use  for  it  later.  Remembering,  he  had 
a  new  roof  to  make  to  his  shanty,  and  a 
lean-to  to  build  against  it,  he  decided  to 
go  back  to  camp  to  finish  his  work  and 
return  to  town  later  for  his  supplies  and 
the  missed  enjoyment. 

The  day  before  leaving,  Pete  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  hold  of  a  pint  bottle  of 
alcohol.  He  intended  to  take  it  with  him 
to  camp  to  make  himself  some  kind  of  a 
drink  with  a  kick  to  it.  Pete's  camp  was 
at  a  lake  six  miles  from  the  railroad 
dropping-off  place  about  seventy  miles 
from  town.  At  noon  Pete  got  off  the 
train  and  set  off  on  his  hike  back  to  camp. 

As  Pete  was  walking  up  a  narrow 
brush-covered  trail  an  hour  later,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  squall  and 
from  almost  under  his  feet,  tumbled  a 
bear  cub  which  evidently  had  been  taking 
a  snooze.  Pete's  hair  stood  up  when  he 
heard  a  deep  growl  and  a  smashing  of 
bushes  in  his  direction;  he  looked  around 
wildly,  the  next  thing  he  was  shinning 
up  a  small  tree,  the  only  one  handy  in  the 
brush.  The  cub  was  still  squalling. 
The  old  bear  circled  around  the  tree, 
eyeing  Pete,  then  started  to  climb,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  as  the  trunk  was  too 
small  and  Pete  had  smashed  the  few 
lower  branches  in  his  wild  clamber  up. 
Pete  had  done  wisely  in  using  that  tree, 
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Half  the  pleasure 
of  your  trip— 


An  Ideal 
Lighting  Outfit 


?r  Columbia  t"M~u  1 1  rp  1  e" 
(waterproof)  or  Columbia 
"Hot  Shot"  batteries  make  a 
convenient  source  of  light 
for  motorboat,  tent  or  cot- 
tage. Any  dealer  will  supply 
you  with  suitable  cord,  soc- 
ket, and  lamp. 


Made  in  Canada 


comes  of  having^  an  engine  that  starts 
easily,  runs  smoothly,  spurts  or  idles  re- 
sponsively  to  your  control.  That  calls 
for  perfect  ignition — for  a  Columbia  "Mul- 
tiple" Dry  Battery. 

This  single  package  of  electricity — 
many  cellpower — defies  water!  It  is  ab- 
solutely waterproof.  Designed^expressly 
for  motor  boat  service! 

Easy  to  carry — easy  to[" connect  (just 
two  posts!) 

Easy  to  buy- — from  any  electrical,  hard- 
ware or  auto  accessory  shop  or  any  garage. 

Make  your  motor' boat  trips  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  task — get  a  Columbia 
"Multiple"  at  once! 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
CARBON  CO.,  Limited 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 
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as  he  knew  bears  could  not  climb  a  small 
birch  like  it. 

Finding  her  attempts  fooled,  the  bear 
tried  a  few  leaps  against  it.  Pete  had  all 
he  could  do  to  hold  on  and  he  expected 
to  hear  the  tree  crack  any  minute,  when 
he  would  be  bear's  meat.  The  cub  had 
got  over  it's  scare  and  sat  down  looking 
with  wide-eyed  wondeiment  at  the  thing 
his  mother  had  in  the  tree.  The  bear 
finding  she  could  not  reach  him  and  that 
her  cub  was  all  right,  stopped  her  efforts. 
Alter  wandering  around  the  tree,  she 
finally  decided  that  the  thing  up  there 
could  no  longer  do  any  harm,  so  she  lay 
down.  Pete  was  up  there  for  a  good 
half  hour  and  was  getting  very  badly 
crampea.  He  wondered  how  much  long- 
er he  was  to  stay  there  before  the  bear 
moved  away  He  took  a  chew  of  tobac- 
co and  spat  disgustedly  at  the  bear  adding 
a  few  oaths.  The  bear  got  up  and  growl- 
ed Pete  thinking  she  might  try  some 
more  leaps,  and  being  afraid  of  falling, 
grew  quiet  again.  He  started  thinking 
hard  how  he  could  turn  the  tables  and 
get  back  to  camp.  He  was  unarmed, 
and  had  only  a  jack-knife,  his  precious 


bottle  of  alcohol  and  a  few  odds  and 
ends. 

Suddenly  Pete  got  an  idea,  reaching 
for  his  pocket,  he  drew  out  the  bottle  and 
uncorked  it.  The  bear  was  right  beneath, 
and  Pete  giving  the  contents  a  last  regret- 
ful look,  let  drop  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
bottle,  managing  to  soak  the  bear's  hind- 
quarters. He  then  pulled  out  his  match- 
es and  let  a  few  drops  alight,  but  they  wenl 
out  before  reaching  the  bear.  The  old 
lady  was  getting  wild  again  at  the  smell 
of  the  alcohol  and  thought  the  thing  up 
the  tree  was  up  to  no  good  again.  Pete 
had  only  a  couple  matches  left,  when  he 
had  another  idea.  He  broke  off  a  dead 
stick  and  soaked  it  with  the  little  alcohol 
left  in  the  bottle,  then  said  to  tb.e  cub, 
"It's  sure  a  shame  to  burn  your  maw's 
pants,  but  I  can't  stay  up  here  till  hell 
freezes,  you  durn  little  squaller.  Watch 
me  prove  -that  the  hooman  mind  is 
'"sperior  to  animals." 

He  lit  the  stick  and  dropped  it.  This 
time  he  was  successful,  for  the  stick  stayed 
on  fire  as  it  dropped  a/nd  fell  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  There  was  a 
flare  as  the  bear's  "pants"  caught  fire, 
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and  with  a  roar,  she  started  running 
wildly  and  headed  for  the  tall  timber. 
The  cub  was  at  first  upset  at  the  smell  of 
singeing  hair,  but  thinking  his  mother 
was  up  to  a  new  game,  he  galloped  joy- 
fully alter  her.  Pete  never  saw  anything 
so  funny  in  his  life,  and  burst  out  laughing 
losing  his  hold  and  tumbling  out  of  the 
branches.  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  "haw-haws"  could  be  heard  half 
a  mile  away.  It  was  fully  several  min- 
utes before  he  could  find  full  use  of  his 
legs  for  wa'king  to  camp,  so  weak  was  he 
from  laughing. 

Back  in  the  swamp,  a  disgusted  bear 
sat  in  a  puddle,  cooling  her  hindquarters. 
She  was  not  badly  burnt,  as  the  damp 
undergrowth  she  scooted  through,  soon 
put  the  fire  out.  She  stumbled  accident- 
ly  into  the  puddle  and  found  it  gratefully 
cooling.  The  cub,  liking  the  game, 
floundered  alongside  her,  but  the  old  bear 
gave  him  a  cuff  on  the  ear  to  let  "him  know 
she  wasn't  there  for  fooling. 

Now  if  you  ever  run  across  Pete  drink- 
ing hotch  with  some  friends,  he  probably 
will  tell  you  what  great  stuff  it  is  and 
how  his  life  was  saved  by  alcohol. 


The  Sharks  That  Did  Not  Eat  Us 


ZEBEDEE  and  Laddie  have  some 
great  shark  yarns  now  since  they 
fished  along  the  wild  Atlantic  coast. 
Once  when  Zebeddee  was  cod  fishing 
from  the  schooner  with  four  other  men, 
one  man  got  his  halibut  hook  foul 
on  bottom  and  he  could  either  draw  up 
nor  break  loose.  Soon  number  two  got 
fast;  then  Zebedee  got  set  into  something 


Bonnycastle  Dale 

clothes  lines  of  midcontinent  but  many 
times  stronger,  can  do  some  lifting  and 
the  dead  weight  ten  fathoms  below  began 
to  come  up.  so  slowly  but  so  surely. 

"I  see  him!"  cried  Zebedee  from  the  rail 
top.    "It's  a  shark  as  long  as  the  boat.!!" 


Landing  the  mackerel  shark. 


that  he  could  not  lose.  The, vessel  was  a 
ninety  footer  and  the  men  were  ten  feet 
apart  so,  when  the  last  two  codfishers  set 
their  hooks  good  and  deep  in  something 
they  could  not  lift  Zebedee  began  to  smell 
an  enormous  "mouse",  as  he  says. — 
"Men  !  It's  a  shark!  All  lift  together!" 
Five  stout  codlines;  lines  as  thick  as  the 


We  will  have  to  take  a  few  feet  off  for 
excitement  but  it  was  a  monstrous  thing 
that  was  slowly  surging  up  from  below  in 
the  clear  water.  There  was  a  long  slow 
swell  running  and  one  clean  green  sea 
exposed  the  brown  back  for  twenty  feet, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  as  much  shark  left 
below.    "Kill  it!"  yelled  Zebedee,  and 


every  fisherman's  long,  sharp  cleaning 
knife  flashed  out  and  was  buried  hilt  de»p 
in  the  poor  monster.  It  did  not  seem  to 
feel  the  steel,  as  it  lay  torpidly  as  a  dead 
weight  in  the  lines.  All  those  five  could 
do  did  not  kill  the  mighty  thing,  and  they 
finally  cut  the  hooks  out  and  let  it  go. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  great  "basking  shark" 
or  "mud  shark."  We  have  seen  these  in 
better  shape  on  the  other  coast.the  Pacific. 
I  remember  where  one  huge  chap  used  to 
haunt  a  salmon  trap,  fishing  on  the  bottom 
for  the  many  tidbits  of  ooze  and  weed  and 
shellfish  and  tiny  free  swimming  young 
of  many  kinds  that  frequented  the  bottom 
of  the  straits  of  Fuca.  Many  a  time  the 
Chinese  cook  on  the  piledriver,  which  was 
building  the  trap,  would  throw  out  a  big 
bucket  of  refuse,  and  the  huge  sluggish 
thing  would  wallow  like  a  hog  in  the  mud 
below.  It  came  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  sport 
to  throw  a  noose  about  the  huge  finned 
tail  as  the  beast  circled  the  driver  and 
snub  it  up  or,  as  one  dare  devil  did,  let  it 
tow  a  dory  around  a  bit.  The  shark  was 
of  so  low  a  family,  and  of  so  stolid  a  habit, 
that  he  seemed  to  take  everything  as  a 
matter  of  course,  except  when  he  was 
snubbed,then  rove  and  rolled  and  dived 
like  a  great  animated  log.  Now  I  have 
several  accounts  of  what  happened  the 
night  we  left.  By  one  account  it  seems 
that  "One  Lung"  came  out  with  a  pail  of 
slops  and  saw  the  great  shark  close  beside 
the  driver,  slowly  fanning  its  mighty  tail. 
An  evil  gleam  shot  into  the  Chinaman's 
eje,  and  silently  dropping  the  pail  he 
seized  the  noosed  rope  of  torment  and 
cleverly  passed  the  open  loop  over  the  tail, 
tightened  it  and  howled  aloud  in  barbarian 
glee.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
huge  creaure  had  a  sudden  feeling  of 
homesickness,  or  he  may  have  objected 
to  a  Chink  taking  liberties  with  him,  but 
the  next  thing  said  Chink  knew  he  was 
flying  through  the  air  directly,  at  the 
spot  where  the  immense  basking  shark 
had  disappeared — . 

A  hoarse  cry  from  the  crew  of  "Man 
overboard!"  (they  told  me  after  that  they 
said  "Chink  overboard,"  but  no  matter) 
and  they  came  crowding  to  the  side.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  "One  Lung"  had  a  real 
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Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
Hiawatha  the  beloved 
In  the  Glory  of  the  Sunset 
In  the  Purple  Mists  of  Evening." 

SO — the  Ojibways  inform  us — Hiawatha's  soul  departed  to  the  land 
of  the  Hereafter.  But  Hiawatha's  massive  body,  turned  to  stone, 
lies  dreaming,  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur. 
Come  visit  Hiawatha's  country,  the  land  of  the  Algonquin,  which 
Longfellow  has  made  so  familiar  to  us  all.  And  as  you  leave  the  har- 
bor of  Canada's  Twin  Cities,  sailing  o'er  Superior's  "shining  waters," 
salute  the  Sleeping  Giant,  as  does  every  passing  Red  Man:  "Aho,  aho, 
Man-ab-o-sho!" 

Seven  Day  Cruise  Through  Hiawatha  Land 

SARNIA— SOO— PORT  ARTHUR— DULUTH  and  RETURN 


Come  with  us  on  your  vacation. 
Flip?   Why,  "the  ship  is  yours!" 

What  do  we  see?  The  enchanting 
beauty  of  St.  Mairy's  River;  the  famous 
Soo  Locks;  Canada's  .Twin  Cities, 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William.  At 
Duluth  we  never  will  forget  the  glorious 
vision  of  this  city  built  upon  the  side  of 
a  cliff. 

Three  Sailings  Weekly — "Noronic," 
"Hamonic,"  "fjuronic,"  leave  Sarnia 
(Pt.   Edward   Dock)   every  Tuesday, 


Thursday  and  Saturday  at  4  p.m.  (E.T.) , 
for  Soo,  Port  Arthur  and  Duluth. 
Grand  Trunk  Special  Steamboat  train 
leaves  Toronto,  via  Hamilton,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  10  a.m. 
(E.T.)  direct  to  Point  Edward  Dock- 
Round  trip  fare,  Sarnia  to 
Duluth,  including  meals, 
berth,  side  trip,  everything 


$67.00 


Apply  any  Canadian  National-Grand 
Trunk  Ticket  Agent — in  Toronto,  at 
corner  King  and  Yonge  Sts.,  or 
from  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
46  Yonge  St.  Ask  your  Agent  for 
illustrated  folder,  or  write  to  E. 
D.  Geoghegan,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 
Sarnia. 


&  Jflr^  s»\»g  #_  J.  al  a  1 1 1  ~ 


NORTHERN  NAVIGATION  CO.,  LIMITED,  SARNIA 

Canadian  National-Grand  Trunk  Route 
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good  grasp  on  the  other  end  of  the  rope, 
and  he  was  bound  not  to  let  go.  Once 
he  poppea  up  and  again  disappeared  like 
the  proverbial  Jack  in  the  Box. 

"He's  drowning!"  said  the  big  Swede 
captain  as  he  leaped  into  a  dory  and  set 
off  to  the  rescue.  Other  boats  filled  up 
and  set  off,  up  came  the  heathen  Chinese 
like  a  long  dark  blue  cork,  still  firmly 
clasping  that  fatal  rope.  "Let  go!" 
roared  the  captain.  "Let'er  go!"  called 
the  crew — and  down  went  the  poor  Chin- 
aman for  the  third  time. — Directed  most 
possibly  by  the  bubbles  from  the  mighty 
fishes'  path,  the  captain  urged  his  boat 


boxes  and  trawl  tubs  took  leaping  flight 
and  the  men  took  to  the  cabin  top.  Roll 
and  plunge  and  leap  went  that  quarter  of 
a  ton  of  almost  solid  gristle  and  muscle. 
Once  he  almost  went  head  first  into  the 
wee  engine  room  where  the  gasoline 
engine  lay  asleep.  Then  he  got  mixed 
up  with  the  dories.  All  this  time  Zebedee 
was  darting  and  leaping  like  some  shadow 
dancer  from  cabin  to  rail  to  dory,  jabbing 
away  at  the  leaping  destruction  and 
trying  to  kill  it.  Finally  the  shark  got 
part  of  its  body  over  a  dory  and  over  the 
rail  and  it  slid  down  and  sank  out  of  sight. 
There  is  another  shark  besides  the 


Laddie  dissecting  the  shark. 


along  and  then  he  stood  up,  straddled  the 
fore  deck  of  the  dory  and,  as  the  body  of 
the  now  drowning  man  rolled  to  the  top, 
he  leaped  for  it.  He  struck  savagely  at 
the  tightly  clasped  hands  and  threw  the 
body  over  on  his  back  and  struck  out  for 
his  dory  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  yellow 
dog.  Amid  the  cheers  of  his  crew  he 
hoisted  the  body  on  deck  when  he  reached 
the  driver.  They  finally  brought  the 
Chinaman  to,  but  he  has  a  new  name  now 
— "Why  didn't  you  let  him  go  you  bally 
fool!"  roared  the  captain. 

'"Him  my  fish — No  loosee — "  and  "No 
Loosee"  he  is  to  this  day.  But  let  us  get 
back  to  the  Atlantic  and  Laddie  and 
Zebedee. 

It  seems  from  all  that  Laddie  can  learn, 
Zebedee  did  finally  land  a  shark.  Not 
the  small  mackerel  shark  either — I'll 
show  you  pictures  of  one  of  these — no 
it  was  a  "ground  shark,"  a  great  brown 
rough  skinned  chap  that  would  weigh  fully 
five  hundred  weight.  It  seems  that 
Zebedee  was  out  on  the  "banks"  cod 
fishing,  and  getting  a  few  pollock  and 
rusk  and  haddock  as  well;  when  he  spied 
a  huge  dark  thing  slowly  following  his 
codfish  up.  He  landed  his  fish,  stepped 
back  and  got  a  huge  gaff,  and  called  the 
other  boys  to  bring  theirs.  The  crew 
rushed  to  the  side — six  men  armed  with 
sharp  keen  gaffs  A  line  with  a  codfish 
on  it  was  hauled  around  the  stern  and 
slowly  pulled  up  right  in  front  of  the  big 
thing's  eyes.  He  followed  it  up  like  a 
great  shadow  and — the  instant  his  long 
brown  body  came  within  reach,  out  darted 
the  six  spearlike  gaffs  and  up  came  the 
shark.  He  hardly  twitched  as  the  steel 
entered  and  he  offered  no  resistance,  as 
they  slipped  ropes  about  him  and  slid 
him — slippery  like — over  the  rail.  Then 
as  if  he  had  delayed  just  long  enough  he 
toke  up.  The  long  big  finned  tail  swept 
we  deck  like  a  living  flail,  and  the  bait 


bottom  or  mud  or  basking  shark  that  we 
have  never  seen.  The  so  called  "man 
eater  "  or  "tiger  shark"  or  "great  blue 
shark."  Luckily  there  are  so  few  of  these 
in  cold  northern  waters  that  we  rarely  hear 
of  them.  When  Laddie  and  I  dissect 
one  of  these  big  soft  sharks  you  would 
think  we  could  keep  many  'a  souvenir 
but  there  is  not  a  thing  as  dry  as  bone  in 


after  our  dissecting  knives  are  through. 

These  fishermen  love  a  jok,e.  It  was 
on  the  night  before  April  the  first  that 
Zebedee  stumbled  sleepily  into  the  "Glory 
Hole"  or  forecastle  where  he  had  had  a 
stationary  bunk.  The  schooner  was 
sliding  up  and  down  the  big  long  swells 
that  were  running  as  an  "old  sea"  after 
a  storm,  and  the  narrow  sharp  ended  room 
was  dark  as  night,  only  a  glint  of  moon- 
shine from  a  port  in  the  forecabin. 
Zebedee  threw  oft  his  sweater  and  trousers 
and  rolled  in. 

"Get  over  or  get  out!"  he  grumbled 
"this  bunk's  narrow  enough  without  two" 
— but  he  was  so  dead  tired  that  he  dropped 
off  and  snored  like  an  engine.  He  was 
off  watch,  and  it  was  near  dawn  when 
"Cookee"  came  in  with  a  lantern  and  all 
of  the  crew  that  could  squeeze  in. 

"Wake  up  Zebedee!"  he  said,  "and  call 
your  bunk  mate  to  breakfast!".  The 
sleepy  sailor  elbowed  his  partner  with 
many  a  hard  blow  and  grunted  out — 
"I  can't  wake  him!" — then  "Cookee" 
swung  the  light  in.  "Lift  his  head!" 
he  said.  And  Zebedee  threw  an  arm 
across  and  touched  the  cold  head  of  a 
.  mackerel  shark.  "Jumpin'  dogfish!"  he 
yelled  as  he  cracked  his  skull  leaping 
out.  "He's  dead!" — "He'scold!".  Then* 
the  sailors  dragged  out  the  odd  thing  he 
had  been  sleeping  with  and  went  out 
singing — "April  fool!    April  fool!" 

We  had  better  show  you  one  of  these 
mackerel  sharks  to  show  you  that  it  was 
too  large  a  bedfellow.  They  seem  to 
follow  the  mackerel  and  are  a  lithe,  steel 
blue,green-eyed,wonderfuIly  finned  bunch 
of  muscle.  The  men  while  codfishing 
often  see  one  of  these  dark  looking  objects 
hovering  just  below  the  fish  they  are 
bringing  up.  Zebedee  saw  this  one — 
"Give  me  a  gaff  quick!"  he  called.  The 
boy  slipped  one  into  his  big  rough  hand 
and  watched  the  sailor  crouching  on  the 
rail.  Pretty  soon  the  gaff  lay  on  the  rail. 
Now  it  was  overboard  and  the  long  strong 
arm  was  hanging  down.  Instantly  there 
was  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  and  out  broke  Zebedee's 
voice  with  "I've  got  him."  Up  straight- 
ened the  man  and  in  on  the  deck  flopped 
a  dark  silvery  blue  thing  about  four  feet 


Motor  boat  off  mackerel  grounds. 


the  whole  mass,  just  soft  transparent 
gristle,  and  even  the  backbone  itself  is 
only  hard  gristle.  You  can  shave  off 
any  part  of  the  shark  bone  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  belly  is  full  of  two  huge 
livers,  weighing  as  much  as  fifty  pounds 
a  piece  in  a  large  specimen.  We  do 
sometimes  keep  a  bit  of  the  rough  armour- 
ed skin,  or  an  eyeball  to  preserve  in 
alcohol,  otherwise'  there  is  nothing  left 


long,  with  a  mouthful  of  wicked  looking 
teeth.  We  took  it  down,  after  it  was 
dead,  to  a  nearby  sandy  shore  and  dis- 
sected it.  There  was  the  same  dark 
strong  looking  red  meat,  and  the  many 
muscles  and  wonderful  masses  of  gristly 
bone,  and  again  the  same  stomach  full  of 
liver.  This  contains  the  celebrated 
"shark  oil"  of  the  faker  on  the  market 
place—"  Ga-ranteed  to  cure  stiffness  of 
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O.  C.  TUTTLE  DEVIL  BUGS 

DO 
GET 
FISH 


CANADA 

The  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

The  place  where  the  best  sportsmen 
in  the  country  plan  their  vacations. 

JOBBERS- DEALERS 

Stock  Devil-Bugs.  —  They  make 
friends.  They  take  the  place  of  live 
bait.  They  add  an  EXTRA  smile  of 
satisfaction  to  the  day's  pleasure 
AND  THEY  DO  GET  FISH. 

American  anglers  buy  Devil  Bugs. 
Have  them  in  stock  so  as  not  to 
disappoint  them. 


DEVIL  BUGS  SELL  ON  SIGHT 

TRY  A  DOZEN 

Bass  Bugs  made  on  No.  3,  1-0,  2-0 
and  3-0  ring  hooks.  Trout  Bugs 
made  with  wings.  No.  3,  6  and  8, 
both  ring  and  snell  hooks. 
Price,  any  size.  Set  of  six  $4.50 
or  75c  each. 

The  NEW  DEVIL  MOUSE 

Is  a  Winner  on  big  fish. 
No.  201.  Price  $1.00  each. 


Inquire  of  your  nearest  dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  them  send  his 
name  and  order  direct  from  our 

General  Sales  Manager, 


Patented  in  Canada,  Feb.  17th, 51920. 


123  State  St.,  Schenectady,  N.\ 


STUPENDOUS 
PROFITS 


The  raising  of  Silver  Foxes  is  today  the  most  pro- 
fitable branch  of  animal  husbandry — and  the  safest. 
Returns  sure.  Ranchers  have,  within  the  last  two 
years,"accumulated  fortunes. 


PRICES  LOW.  Lack  of  capital  need  no  longer  bar  the  person  of  ordinary  means 
from  this  remunerative  profession.  I  can  supply  you  with  high  grade  P.E.I.  Silvers 
to  suit  your  pocket — or  the  finest  stock  in  the  world.  Write  me  your  wants,  enclos- 
ing stamp  for  brochure:   "Opportunity  and  the  Silver  Fox." 

ROBT.  G.  HODGSON,  OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 
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the  jints.  wry  neck,  goitre,  rheumatism, 
swollen  jints.  white  blood,  warts,  pising 
ivory,  toothache,  earache,  headake,  any 
ake  all  in  the  space  of  a  secundt!"  Need- 
less to  say  it  has  no  virtue  save  the  lubri- 
cating quality  of  oil,  but  at  today's  prices 
it  is  well  worth  rendering  out.  A  shark 
left  by  a  retreating  tide  gets  an  odor  all 
its  own.    One  left  near  a  lagoon  dried 


shark  and  its  strange  load  of  passengers 
right  along  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
lighthouse.  The  keeper  absent-mindedly 
noted  it  and  then  threw  his  glass  upon  it. 
Every  bird  was  asleep  with  its  head  tucked 
back  and  its  evil  eye  blinking.  "Swing 
the  boat  clear  and  lower  away!  "  the  one- 
time sea  captain  called  to  his  helper,  and 
down"  splashed  the  boat  and  the  two  men 


floor.  He  crept  across  the  room,  snatched 
some  crackers  from  the  table,  took  his 
snowshoes  from  the  corner  and  went  out 
into  the  night.  He  wended  his  way  with 
difficulty  to  the  shed,  and,  lighting  the 
candle  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  sat  gree'dily  admiiing  the  wealth  of 
skins  that  lay  before  him. 

It  was  late  when  Old  Joe  awoke  the 
next  morning.  He  sprang  from  his 
bunk.  Tom  had  already  arisen  but 
how  strange  that  there  was  no  fire  or 
breakfast!  Putting  on  his  coat  and  cap, 
Old  Joe  started  for  the  wood-pile.  As  he 
passed  the  shed,  he  noticed  that  the 
door  stood  ajar.  He  called — no  answer, 
and  as  he  peered  through  the  doorway,  he 
gave  a  start.  The  pelts  were  gone. 
Then  those  monotonous  words  of  the 
night  before  rang  in  his  ears,  "Furs! 
Money!" 

Gathering  some  wood  in  his  arms, 
Old  Joe  trudged  back  to  the  cabin.  He 
was  thinking,  not  of  the  furs,  but  of  poor 
Tom,  his  "pal"  How  could  he  ever 
have  endured  the  storm  of  the  night!  As 
he  slowly  ate  his  breakfast,  Old  Joe 
resolved  to  start  at  once  for  the  settlement 
and  get  men  to  help  him  in  a  search. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  when 
Old  Joe  reached  the  first  trapping  hut. 
his  abode  for  the  night.  The  little  place 
scarcely  five  feet  high  was  almost  hidden 
in  the  snow.  Pushing  back  the  small 
quare  door,  he  crawled  through  the 
opening,  and,  in  the  semi-darkness,  came 
upon  a  form  stretched  out  on  the  floor 
of  cedar  boughs.  He  lighted  his  candle 
and  looked  more  closely.  It  was  Tom, 
numb  and  exhausted,  and  hugging  the 
bundle  of  furs  to  his  breast. 

Old  Joe  began  to  rub  him  gently,  and 
from  his  flask  poured  between  Tom's 
lips  some  of  the  stimulant  it  contained. 

It  was  some  time  before  Tom  opened 
his  eyes.  For  a  moment,  he  gazed  blank- 
ly at  Old  Joe,  then,  seeing  a  fire  in  the 
little  grate,  he  exclaimed,  "That's  too  h»ad 
I  slept  so  late,  Joe,  and  you  had  to  get 
breakfast .  That  bacon  smells  good 
a-frying  away  there." 

"It  sure  does,  but  drink  some  of  this 
hot  coffee,"  urged  Old  Joe  genially. 

After  Tom's  so  called  "breakfast,"  he 
grew  sleepy  once  more.  Old  Joe  put  the 
supplies  away  in  his  basket,  bedded  the 
fire  and  lay  down  beside  hi?  friend.  He 
was  very  happy.  On  the  morrow  Tom 
would  be  feeling  like  himself  again,  and 
the  stars  that  twinkled  up  in  the  heavens 
seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  joy. 


In  the  Alaska-Yukon  Game  Lands 

A  most  interesting  account  is  given 
by  J.  A.  McGudre  in  his  book  entitled, 
"In  the  Alaska-Yukon  Game  lands" 
of  an  expedition  into  the  remote  recesses 
of  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Alaska 
in  the  interests  of,  primarily,  museum 
groups  of  wild  animals  for  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  second- 
ly, to  entertain  and  educate  the  old  and 
young  of  North  America  with  regard  to 
the  natural  grandeur  of  that  vast  country 
to  the  north. 

The  graphic  pen  of  the  author,  to- 
gether with  his  fine  pictures,  portray 
most  conscientiously  the  travel  and 
adventure  encountered  in  this  wild  land 
after  strange  wild  animals.  Altogether, 
this  is  a  book  well  worth  reading,  not 
alone  for  the  fine  narrative  of  achievement 
with  its  personal  and  intimate  touches, 
hut  for  its  splendid  educational  value  as 
well. 

"In  the  Alaska-Yukon  Gamelands" 
is  published  by  the  Stewart  Kidd  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 
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and  baked  and  shrivelled  in  the  sun  until 
another  high  tide  bore  it  seaward.  It 
floated  half  submerged,  and  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  flock  of  cormorants 
which  were  feeding  on  the  smelt  running 
nearby.  Either  for  a  rest,  or  because  of 
the  extra  sweetness  of  the  carcase,  they 
flew  low  over  the  water  with  dragging 
tails  and  squatted  in  a  row  on  the  shark. 
The  tide  was  working  out  and  it  bore  the 


clambered  in  and  rowed  off.  "Ship- 
wrecked men  on  a  raft!"  said  the  captain 
as  off  they  swung.  For  twenty  minutes 
they  rowed  then,  as  the  captain  looked 
around  he  exclaimed  "Bless  my  eyes  if 
they  ain't  flew  away." — as  the  alarmed 
birds  took  to  wing.  This  lighthouse 
keeper  has  many  inquiries  now;  asking 
" — Any  shipwrecked  crews  in  sight  to- 
day?"— 


nnninnn 
OLD  JOE'S  PAL 

Eleanor  R.  Johnson 


THE  night  was  cold,  and  the  strong 
gusts  of  wind  that  played  among 
the  trees,  chilled  Old  Joe  to  the 
very  bone  as  he  plodded  along  in  his 
snowhoes,  dragging  after  him  a  low  sled 
Three  days  on  a  trapping  tour,  and  now 
the  sled  was  loaded  with  valuable  pelts 
in  place  of  the  provisions  which  it  had 
carried  at  the  beginning  of  the  tramp. 

Suddenly,  a  light  shone  between  the 
trees,  and  as  a  horse  trots  quickly  when 
he  nears  his  home,  so  Old  Joe  hastened 
his  footsteps  toward  the  little  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  Raising  his  hands  to 
his  mouth  to  form  a  trumpet,  he  gave  a 
loud  call;  the  cabin  door  was  opened,  and 
his  call  answered  by  a  man  whose  sturdy 
figure  stood  outlined  in  the  lighted  door- 
way. 

"Luck,  Tom  the  greatest  luck  you  ever 
saw.  Look  at  these  ermine  and  fox. 
The  backwoods  never  before  gave  me 
such  a  haul!" 

"Durned  if  you  hain't,  eh?"  and  Tom 
picked  up  one  of  the  pelts  and  caressed  it 
while  a  hungry  look  glittered  in  his  eyes. 

Joe  watched  him  curiously.  What  had 
come  over  Tom  while  he  had  been  gone? 
lie  had  certainly  changed. 

"Hot  supper,  Tom?  Pea  soup,  griddle 
cakes  and  beans?"  Then  regarding  the 
sled,  "I'll  leave  these  pelts  out  in  the  shed 
to-night.  Tomoirow'll  be  time  enough 
to  work  on  'em. 

Inside  the  cabin  and  sitting  before  a 
warm  meal,  Old  Joe  forgot  Tom's  recep- 
tion. After  he  had  finished  his  supper, 
<  sat  before  the  fire  contentedly  smoking 


an  old  corn-cob  pipe.  Tom  was  looking 
aimlessly  out  of  the  window.  He  held 
his  fuT  cap  in  his  hand,  and  between 
the  noise  of  the  crackling  fire  and  the 
wind  outside,  Old  Joe  heard  him  mutter 
"Furs!  Money!" 

"Yes,  Tom,  those  furs  sure  will  bring 
money.  Enough  to  help  along  purty 
well  in  supportin'  you  and  me  in  our  old 
age.  What's  the  matter  anyway,  Tom? 
Anything  happened  whilst  I  been  gone, 
eh?" 

Tom  glanced  down  at  the  cap,  and 
shook  his  head  sullenly  Then  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  fore-head,  tumbled  over 
to  the  lower  bunk,  and  threw  himself 
into  it. 

Old  Joe  gave  a  long  sigh  and  started  to 
get  up.  Something  checked  him,  and 
settling  back  into  his  chair,  his  head  bent 
low  on  his  breast,  he  remained  motionless. 
He  had  remembered  the  time  when  Tom 
had  acted  strangely  many  years  before. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  state  of 
mind  was  returning?  The  lips  of  the 
sleeping  man  in  the  bunk  moved.  "Furs! 
Money!' 

The  fire  was  almost  out.  Old  Joe 
arose,  placed  a  log  upon  the  red  embers, 
and  climbed  into  jthe  second  bunk.  He 
tried  his  best  to  keep  awake,  but  the  day 
had  been  too  tiresome  and  he  fell  asleep. 
All  was  quiet  except  for  the.  crackling  of 
the  new  log  as  the  flames  licked  around  it, 
casting  weird  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
walk.    Outside  a  heavy  snow  was  falling. 

Tom  moved,  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  then  slid  softly  out  upon  the 
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Migratory  Treaty  a  Benefit 
to  Canada 

There  is  an  easily  traced  reason  for 
the  faet  that  the  bird  population  of 
Toronto  and  its  environs  once  again 
includes  species  that  have  not  been  seen 
here  for  the  past  20  years.  Dr.  Newton 
A.  Powell,  commenting  on  the  story  in 
the  Globe  recording  the  reappearance 
of  these  welcome  guests,  gives  the  credit 
for  the  happy  results  being  witnessed  to 
the  international  treaty  under  which  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  pledged  to  measures  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds. 

"Protection  of  the  bird  life  of  North 
America,  through  international  treaty  is 
producing  effects  sooner  than  some  of  us 
hoped  for,"  said  the  doctor. 

"It  was  brought  about  through  the 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies  of 
America.  As  the  vast  majority  of  the 
birds  of  this  continent  are  Canadian 
by  birth  and  education,  and  winter 
tourists  only  in  the  United  States,  we 
can  never  "sufficiently  thank  the  Au- 
dubon people  for  their  courtesy  to  our 
feathered  folk. 

"The  gain  is  not  local  or  Provincial  or 
even  national — it  is  far  wider  and  better 
than  such  limitations  would  indicate. 

What  Toronto  is  Gaining. 

"In  and  near  Toronto  we  can  study  it 
most  easily. 

"Crossing  the  lawn  in  front  of  our. 
Parliament  Buildings  recently  I  count- 
ed 22  robins  transforming  earth  worms 
into  potential  melody.  Out  at  the 
sanitarium  at  Weston,  an  elect  lady.whom 
I  have  the  honor  of  knowing,  has  identi- 
fied 89  species.  Down  at  Dentonia  Park, 
another  bird-lover  has  specialized  on 
warblers,  and  has  a  wonderful  long  list 
to  her  credit.  Motoring  to  the  Caledon 
Mountain  Trout  Club  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  able  to  identify  more  than  20 
species,  including  such  welcome  visitors  as 
the  rose-breasted  grosbeak.  Better  still, 
the  birds  were  to  be  seen  in  vast  numbers. 

Bob-o-Links  in  Scores. 

"Think  of  more  than  40  Bob-o-links 
and  nearly  as  many  orioles  on  one  trip 
of  40  miles. 

At  the  trout  ponds  Mr.  Austin  of 
Cleveland  has  recognized  and  studied  90 
varieties,  and  his  list  is  still  growing. 

"Some  time — if  you  coax  me —  I 
may  tell  you  of  the  added  charm  which 
bird  life  gives  to  our  summer  home  on 
the  Maganetawan — but  that  is  another 
story,"  concluded  the  doctor.— Toronto 
Globe. 


An  eloquent  tale  of  a  tragedy  of  wildlife. 
Photo  by  W.  Barrie  of  Barrows,  Man. 


Hunt  This  Fall 


in 


Real  Haunts  of  Red  Deer 

The 

Highlands 

of 

Ontario 

Magnatewan  River,  French  River,  Mus- 
koka,  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  of  Bays, 
Timagami  and  other  famous 
regions. 

OPEN  SEASONS 
Moose,  Deer,  Reindeer  or  Caribou 
Nov.  5th  to  Nov.  20th,  both  days  inclusive 

In  some  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Ontario,  includ- 
ing Timagami,  the  open  season  is  from  October  25th 
to  Nov.  30th,  both  days  inclusive. 


Write  to  any  Agent,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  for  full 
information,  or  to: 


E.  C.  ELLIOTT, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal. 


G.  E.  HORNING, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Toronto. 


A  BIT  OF  A  BREEZE 


blows  up  and  you  anxiously 
look  out  to  see  what  shape  your 
decoys  are  in.  What  a  relief  to 
see  them,  bobbing  up  and  down — 
riding  the  white  caps  like  live 
birds.  They  will  always  do  this 
if  they  are  Mason's — the  old 
reliable — made  in  various  grades 
and  all  species. 


Send  for  our  free  catalog. 


"PREMIER"  Keg.  U.S.Pat.  Office 


MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 


5901  Milford  St.  and  P.M.R.R. 
DETROIT.  MICH, 


FISHING  NOTES 


AMATEUR  FLY-TYING 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Quill   Flies   And    OtheT  Floaters. 

WHILE  floating  flies  of  the  sort  in 
which  the  dry  fly  is  identified  are 
"killing"  and  have  the  virtue  of 
being  some  of  the  best  that  one  can  use  at 
given  times  and  under  certain  conditions 
of  water,  etc.,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  other  floating 
flies  that,  in  their  place,  have  the  virtue 
of  also  being  worth  while.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  like  the  cork  fly  for  bass 
and  the  quill  fly  for  the  same  fish  that 
are  every  bit  enticing;  the  same  can  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  the  imitation 
cork  grasshopper  fly  of  which  this 
chapter  will  deal  in  common  with  others. 
In  the  case  of  using  a  quill  for  a  fly  in 
imitation  of  a  darning  needle  we  here 
break  in  on  a  field  that  has  been  ex- 
perimented in  and  delved  into  in  the 
past  as  well  as  in  the  present  day.  The 
Welch  darning  needle  fly  is  a  good  one 
and  it  is  easily  made.  I  have  a  different 
method  of  tying  it  so  that  the  quill  will 
be  stationary  on  the  hook  shank;  or- 
dinarily it  turns  this  way  and  that  if 
not  tied  on  right.  To  proceed  in  making 
the  quill  fly  follow  out  the  move  shown 
in  (a)  of  Figure  I.  Wax  your  tying  silk 
well  and  take  a  matter  of  eight  or  ten 
turns  around  the  hook  shank  toward  its 
bend;  then  take  another  waxed  thread 
and  take  another  eight  or  ten  turns  just 
back  of  the  eye  as  shown.  Now  while 
ordinary  tying-silk  can  be  used  I  would, 
however,  suggest  the  use  of  black  linen 
thread  such  as  the  shoemakers  use. 
Attach  the  quill  which  you  have  severed 
from  the  rest  of  the  feather  to  the  hook 
shank  and  wrap  it  well  with  the  thread, 
compact  (close  together]  in  front  and 
run  some  of  the  thread  down  the  ena  of 
the  quill  spacing  each  turn  a  matter 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  as  shown  in  (c). 
The  total  length  of  the  quill,  by  the  way, 
is  two  inches.  Shorter  bodied  quill 
flies  can  be  made  with  quills  one  and 
one  half  inches  in  length.  In  all  cases 
hooks  should  be  selected  having  the 
least  amount  of  metal  to  them.  That 
is  to  say  they  are  slender  and  not  of  the 


thick,  cheap  sort  which  have  so  much 
metal  in  their  construction  that  they  do 
no  more  no  less  than  pull  the  fly  down. 
If  you  have  followed  out  these  moves 
carefully  you  will  have  reached  the 
point  shown  in  (c).  The  next  move  to 
make  is  to  apply  wings.  I  have  used 
photo  film  with  some  success,  but  it  is 
best  to  give  this  film  a  coat  of  varnish 
on  both  of  its  sides  and  allow  it  to  dry 
out  thoroughly  before  cutting  it  to 
apply.  To  get  around  this  hang  up  a 
strip  of  film  with  an  ordinary  photo- 
grapher's clip  and  attach  another  clip 
with  a  weight  on  it  at  the  bottom. 
This  will  keep  the  film  straight  and  will 
not  permit  it  to  curl.  Then  apply  some 
quick-drying  varnish  of  a  good  grade 
and  let  it  dry  out.  When  thoroughly 
dry;  cut  out  the  wings.  These  are  tied 
in  at  the  head  to  lie  spread.  The  varnish 
coating  given  the  film  will  prevent  it 
from  curling. 

If,  however,  you  do  not  use  this  mater- 
ial for  wings  for  a  quill  fly  then  use 
ordinary  feathers,  taken  say,  from 
a  sparrow;  English  sparrow  feathers  go 
very  nicely.  To  tie  them  in  follow 
out  the  method  shown  in  (d).  I  may 
say  of  this  quill  fly  as  having  feather 
wings  that  it  is  just  as  good  and  is  just 
as  valuable  as  one  prepared  with  more 
nearly  transparent  wings.  I  have  noted 
no  difference.  Now  as  a  rule  the  dragon- 
fly, in  its  imitation  on  the  quill  is  used 
largely  for  bass.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  respect  that  where  small-mouth 
bass  are  found  in  flowing  water  the  quill 
fly  makes  one  of  the  best  lures'  you 
can  use.  If  it  is  skillfully  played,  and 
dropped  lightly  into  convenient  "pock- 
ets," where  the  big  fellows  happen  to  be, 
it  will  always  count  toll  of  the  finny 
ones.  I  may  note  here  that  the  quill 
should  be  dyed  a  metallic  blue.  This  can 
either  be  done  before  the  quill  is  whip- 
ped to  the  hook  or  after  it  is  on — it  does 
not  really  matter. 

Probably  among  anglers  the  value 
of  quill  flies  has  been  lost  sight  of;  or 
to  be  more  accurate,  the  dragon-fly  as 
a  food  of  the  fishes  has  been  forgotten. 

But  to  tell  the  truth  the  dragon-fly 


is  really  a  food  with  the  fishes  during 
that  season  of  the  year  especially  when 
they  are  the  most  numerous  and  are 
found  flying  hither  and  thither  over  the 
water  catching  and  consuming  mos- 
quitoes as  they  do  in  such  a  profoundly 
efficient  manner.  It  is  then  they  are 
found  hovering  over  the  water  and  if 
they  should,  for  some  reason  or  another 
drop  to  the  water,  and  their  wings  be- 
come helpless  they  will  float  sooner  and 
or  later  will  go  to  fill  a  corner  in  the 
stomach  of  some  fish.  It  often  happens 
during  a  mild  shower  in  the  late  after- 
noon (or  probably  after  a  tempest) 
numbers  of  these  dragon-flies  have  been 
"knocked  down"  from  the  aerial  heights 
and  are  on  the  stream.  I  have  noted  at 
twilight  after  a  hard  storm  numbers  of 
them  on  the  surface  and  have  noted  the 
trout  busily  rising  to  them  and  gather- 
ing them  in.  I  have  therefore  resorted 
to  a  blue-dyed  quill-fly  and  have  almost 
instantly  had  a  strike.  (These  later 
references  are  made  to  combat  earlier 
references  I  made  that  I  had  had  little 
luck  with  quill-flies).  Upon  trying  them 
out  in  later  days  I  have  tb  say  of  them 
that  they  are  exceptionally  good  and 
should  be  tried  out  on  both  bass  and 
trout.  Mark  well  that  I  note  the  twi- 
light hours  as  the  best  time  to  use  them, 
and  after  a  tempest  they  are  the  most 
killing  of  all. 

Now  it  is  not  strange  that  this  is  true. 

The  dragon-fly  is,  in  its  earlier  stages 
(its  babyhood,  so  to  speak)  an  aquatic 
creature.  When  the  female  is  ready  to 
oviposit,  or  discharge  her  eggs  she  does 
so,  often  by  submerging  herself  in  the 
water.  It  is  interesting  to  "note  that  at 
such  an  occasion  (as  she  submerges) 
she  is  protected  by  a  film  of  air  around 
her  within  which  she  breathes.  It  is 
as  though  a  bubble  were  formed  covering 
all  her  parts.  Not  always  does  the 
dragonfly  submerge  herself  during  this 
period  of  emitting  the  eggs.  Occasion- 
ally she  alights  on  the  stem  of  a  water 
plant  and  moves  down  along  its  length 
until  the  water  surface  is  reached. 
She  then  submerges  part  of  her  body 
bujt  her  head  will  be  out  of  water.  In 
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this  position  she  releases  the  eggs  and 
as  they  exude  they  are  washed  away  and 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  There 
(on  the  stream  bottom)  the  eggs  hatch 
and  forth  comes  the  dragon-fly  nymph, 
the  larval  form.  It  is  carnivorous  and 
assails  with  might  and  main  the  parasite  s 
of  the  water.  Indeed  the  nymph  dragon- 
fly is  one  of  the  ugliest  creatures  of  the 
stream  and  attacks  everything  it  comes 
across.  It  even  kills  fish  fry.  When  it 
has  lived  out  its  growing  days  in  the 
stream  and  the  change  is  to  come  to  it, 
when  it  is  to  undergo  metamorphosis, 
it  crawls  out  on  the  bank  and  there 
chucks  aside  its  nymph  raiment  and 
emerges  the  perfect  insect;  at  which  it 
rises  and  lives  its  cycle  in  the  air,  re- 
produces its  kind  and  then  passes  on  into 
oblivion.  But  should  it  fall  to  water 
some  fish  is  sure  to  get  it; — and  the  fish 
feed  upon  it,  too,  in  its  nymph  state. 
So  on  all  scores  the  dragon-fly  can  be 
considered  one  of  the  known  foods  of 
our  fish.  Imitations  of  it  are,  in  season, 
killers.  But  since  most  of  these  dragon 
flies  are  noted  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  then  is  the  time  they  should  be 
in  their  element. 

In  dealing  with  some  of  the  choice 
flies  that  trout  feed  upon,  such  as  the 
down-wings  of  the  dun  class,  and  the 
up-wings  of  the  family  Ephemeridae  we 
are  probably  prone  to  forget  the  stone- 
flies  which  are  some  of  the  most  eagerly 
sought  for  and  devoured  among  all  the 
flies  that  the  trout  make  items  on  their 
bin  of  fare.  I  have  for  that  reason 
thought  it  best  to  give  the  stone-fly  a 
close  survey  for  it  is  of  great  moment  to 
the  fly-tying  anglers  to  have  imitations 
of  the  stone-fly  in  all  shapes  and  sizes 
in  his  fly-book,  or,  more  accurately  his 
fly-box. 

The  stone-flies  (order  Plecoptera^  'em- 
braces solely  one  family  which  is  known 
as  the  Perlidae,  there  being  but  thirteen 
genera  found  on  the  North  American 
continent,  holding  in  all  something  like 
one  hundred  species. 

Stoneflies  often  range  in  length  from 
one  inch  to  one  and  one  half  inches. 
Stoneflies  within  the  latter  length  are 
often  found  on  the  streams  during  the 
summer  months  and  imitations  of  them 
should  be  used.  The  stone-fly  has  a 
longish  body  which  is  very- soft.  Truly 
as  Rhead  writes:  "The  fly,  when  it 
first  emerges  from  its  case  is  quite  soft 
and  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  it  soon  changes 
to  a  deeper  brown.  At  all  times  it  is 
heavy  in  flight.  The  slightest  touch 
disables  it,  and  it  cannot  rise  from  the 
surface  if,  by  accident,  it  touches  the 
water."  The  stonefly  has  four  wings 
which  "are  membranous,  the  hind  wings 
being  much  larger  than  the  fore  wings, 
folded  in  plates,  and  lie  upon  the  ab- 
domen when  at  rest." 

"Its  lower  wings,"  writes  Rhead,  "are 
much  larger  than  the  upper  and  are 
placed  quite  far  down  on  the  third 
segment  of  the  thorax;  thus  in  flight  it 
appears  like  two  insects  moving  very 
slowly  in  the  air.  When  at  rest  the 
wings  lie  flat  and  hang  folded  together, 
a  little  wider  than  the  back  and  extend- 
ing some  distance  over  the  tail." 

In  line  with  this,  on  my  own  pergonal 
investigations  I  find  that  the  wings 
droop  gently  over  each  edge  of  the  body 
when  it  floats  on  the  water.  Imitations 
of  it  should  have  the  wings  droop  a  trifle 
over  either  side.  This  I  have  carried 
out  in  my  imitation  as  will  later  be  noted. 

The  stone-fly  does  not  submerge  to 
oviposit  but  usually  drops  her  eggs  while 
in  flight,  the  eggs  falling  to  water,  so 
sinking  to  the  bottom  where  sooner  or 
later  they  hatch  and  the  stone-fly  is 
"founded." 
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Howard  writes  of  this 
insect. 

"The  stone-fly  larvae 
are  very  active  and  are 
habits,  feeding  upon  the 
May-flies  and  other  soft 
animals.    They  are,  as  a 
in  form,  which  enables 
under  heavy  stones  at 


choice  stream  imitation  it  is  noted  that  (1)  the  stonefly 
is  eagerly  fed  upon  by  the  fish,  and  (2) 

when  hatched  it  does  fall  to  the  water  and  is  (as  an 

carnivirous  in  adult)    seized   by   the   trout.  Proper 

young  of  the  imitations  of  it  therefoie  should  be 

bodied  aquatic  possessed  of  a  buoyant  quality.    For  a 

rule,  very  flat  long  -time   I   experimented  with  this 

them  to  crawl  matter — the  selection  of  some  material 

the  bottom  of  for  a  body  that  would  float  it.    While  in 


of  this  material  is,  in  length  one  and  three 
eighths  inches  from  the  end  of  its. wings 
in  back  to  the  eye  of  the  hook  in  front. . 
The  quill  which  composes  the  body  is 
one  inch  in  length.  Now  to  go  about 
tying  it:  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  hook  with  the  least  possible  metal  in  it 
is  highly  to  be  desired.  These  can  either 
be  used  in  the  regulation  short-shanked 


swift-running  streams.  The  head  is 
large  and  flat  and  the  eyes  are  large  and 
compound.  They  resemble  the  adults 
in  general  structure  except  that  they 
lack  the  wings.  There  are  as  a  rule  two 
long  protruding  filaments  at  the  anal  end 
of  the  body,  and  they  breathe  by  means 
of  tracheal  gills.  The  legs  are  flattened 
and  are  fringed  with  hairs,  fitting  the 


the  case  of  the  moth  it  was  possible 
to  make  the  body  out  of  cork,  the  moth 
body  in  life  being  thick  and  with  some 
substance  to  it,  in  the  case  of  the  stone-fly 
the  body  is  not  nearly  so  thick.  In 
comparison  with  a  moth  body  (of  the 
large  sort)  it  is  slender.  Therefore 
cork  was  out  of  the  question,  f  next 
made  an  experiment  with  a  quill  and 


trout-hook  size  or  those  with  a  longer 
shank.  The  quill  should  be  coated  over 
with  gold  paint,  permitted  to  thoroughly 
dry  and  then  given  a  film  of  varnish. 
This  gives  a  glitter  to  it.  In  fact  I  have 
had  more  success  using  the  gold-bodied 
stone-fly  than  any  other;  though  some, 
with  the  quill  dyed  brown  have  been 
enticing.    When  you  have  your  quill 
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insect  admirably  for  swimming.  The 
enormous  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
stone-flies  (5000  to  6000;  indicates  that 
the  chances  of  successful  larval  growth 
are  rather  small  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  larval  creatures  are  extensively 
eaten  by  fishes." 

In  viewing  the  case  of  the  stone-fly 
as  an    object   to    use   as    a  lure  iq 


after  some  attempts  decided  that  it  was 
the  real  material  to  use  for  a  body.  But 
would  it  float;  that  was  the  question. 
It  did  float  and  in  collaboration  with  the 
transparent  film  for  wings  it  makes,  I 
firmly  believe,  one  of  the  best  imitations 
of  the  stone-fly  that  it  is  possible  to 
create. 

\  stone  fly  I  have  tied  a  great  deal  out 


ready  cut  into  it  as  shown  in  (a)  of  Figure 
I'll.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  round  quill,  if  tied, 
directly  to  the  hook,  produces  a  bulge  on 
top;  by  counter  sinking  it  this  bulge  is 
done  away  with.  Wrap  around  some 
tying  silk  that  has  been  well  waxed, 
taking  a  matter  of  eight  turns  of  the 
winding  silk  around  the  hook  shank  before 
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pressing  on  the  quill.  It  will  be  found 
that  some  opening  or  cracks  are  left 
where  water  can  get  into  the  inside  of 
the  quill.    To  do  away  with   this  let 


some  sealing  wax£under  the  flame  of  a 
match  drop  into  these  cracks.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  opening  is  closed.  You 
will  then  have  arrived  at  the  point  shown 
in  (b).  The  next  move  is  to  cut  out  the 
wing  from  the  transparent  film.  This 
is  gone  about  as  shown  in  (c).  It  is  cut 
in  one  piece  and  is  bent  along  the  dotted 
line.j^  It  is"one  inch  in  length  and  narrows 
down  in  the  foie-end  that  is  to  be  tied 
down  in  front.  This  must  be  sufficient 
to  permit  of  tying  it  securely. 

Having  cut  the  wing  and  creased  it 
gently  down  through  the  middle  lay  it  to 
the  quill  body  over  the  abdomen,  or  quill 
body,  as  shown  in  (d).  Now  tie  it  down 
very  securely  at  the  head  as  shown  and  in 
the  process  of  tying,  work  in  some  fila- 
ments taken  from  a  feather,  these  fila- 
ments being  an  inch  or  so  in  length. 
These  will  serve  for  legs  and  will  do  away 
with  the  need  of  a  hackle  with  fibre  to 
it.  The  wing  also  acts* to. promote  a 
buoyant  quality  in  that  there  being  no 
break  above,  it  forms  a  "cup" — that  is  to 
say  it  acts  as  a  earner  which,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  quill  body,  assures  the 
result  that  is  noted  in  the  finished  fly. 

In  Figure  IV  will  be  noted  a  floating 
bass  fly  that  hasjjroven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  ever  put  out.  This  is 
the  fly.by  the  way,  that  has  had  to  much 
attention  in  print  at  the  hands  of  expert 
fly-fishermen  who  use  the  fly  entirely  for 
contriving  the  capture  of  the  small 
mouth  bass. 

To  construct  this  fly  proceed  to  make 
the  cork  body  as  shown  in  (a)  of  Figure 
IV.  It  is  made  of  the  lightest  cork 
that  you  can  find;  cork  that  is  of  A 
Number  1  material  and  free  of  rot-patches 
and  holes.  Cut  it  down  with  a  shaip 
razor  blade.  A  safety  razor  blade  works 
nicely  for  this  work.  When  it  is  trimmed 
out  in  the  rough  then  have  on  your  table 
some  of  the  finest  sandpaper  and  rub  off 
the  inequalities  upon  its  surface.  The 
cork  body  to  this  fly  is  one  inch  in  length 
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by  one  half  an  inch  in  width;  four 
eighths  of  an  inch  up  and  down.  The 
hook  to  be  used  with  it  should  be  one 
with  a  moderately  long  shank;  a  hook,  in 
fact,  with  as  little  metal  to  it  as  possibl  e. 
Some  very  good  grades  of  hooks  can  be 
had  for  this  purpose.  As  to  the  matter 
of  size  let  it  be  either  a  Number  1  or  a  1-0. 

To  connect  the  hook  to  the  cork  i  o  that 
it  will  not  turn  and  twist  when  it  is  tied 
down  proceed  as  shown  in  (b)  of  Figure 
1.  Take  about  eight  turns  of  the  tying 
silk  around  the  hook  just  forward  of  the 
bend  and  eight  turns  of  the  waxed  silk 
just  back  of  the  eye.  Then  cut  a  slit 
down  the  bottom  of  the  cork  from  the 
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tail  to  the  head  deep  enough  to  countei- 
sink  the  hook  shank.  When  you  are 
ready  to  sink  the  hook  shank  into  the 
slit  dab  on  some  shellac  or  varnish  on 
the  shank  of  the  hook.  This,  (when 
pressed  in,  will  have  a  tendency  when  it 
dries)  to  help  hold  the  cork  immovable  on 
the  hook  shank.  Then  take  up  each  silk 
thread  and  tie  the  cork  on  tight.  I  say 
silk  thread;  but  it  is  far  better  to  use 
a  heavy  linen  thread  such  as  shoemakers 
use,  and  this  is  strong  and  binds  tight. 
The  trouble  with  silk  thread  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  is  that  it  cannot  be  whipped 
tight  without  it  breaks.  The  heavier 
thread,  however,  eliminates  this  trouble. 
Now  the  cork  is  tied  on  as  shown  in 

(b)  .  It  is  then  ready  for  the  wings  and 
the  tag.  The  tag  is  a  whisp  of  red 
ibis,  or  red  dyed  feathers  to  be  more 
plain  about  it.  An  extra  thread  goes 
around  and 'catches  it  in  as  shown  in  (b). 
The  next  move  is  to  provide  the  wings,  if 
wings  you  can  call  them.  They  are 
obtained  from  a  goose  feather  as  shown  in 

(c)  and  they  should  be  two  inches  in 
length.    Simply  detach   a  portion  as 
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shown  in  (c),  stopping  it  from  the  feather 
fiber.  Next  gather  two  portions  together 
each  to  itself  as  shown  in  (b).  These 
are  placed  at  the  head,  one  portion  on 
either  side  and  are  then  whipped  tight 
by  means  of  another  thread  as  shown  in 
(d).  You  have  now  finished  a  perfect 
fly. 

Now  the  cork  of  the  body  of  this  fly 
can  be  dyed  any  color  desired.  Blue 
makes  a  fine  dye  for  it;  but  it  may 
also  be  dyed  any  other  color.  A  white 
bodied  cork  fly  is  attractive;  white  body 
with  the  feather  wings  dyed  yellow. 
Yellow  and  blue  are  very  catchy.  White 
feathers  over  a  yellow  body  makes 
another  catchy  one.  Green  should  also 
come  into  use  both  for  body  and  for  wings. 


out  in  a  twinkling.  Especially  is  this 
true,  I  have  found  with  the  small-mouth 
bass,  a  fish  that  can  pick  up  a  lure  and 
discard  it  so  fast  that  you  don't  know 
what  has  happened. 

To  make  this  fly,  cut  a  piece  of  cork 
one  and  one  fouith  inches  in  length  as 
shown  in  (a).  As  previously,  connect 
the  threads  to  the  hook  as  shown  in  (b). 
If  you  are  using  feather  fibers  follow  out 
the  methods  as  shown  in  (c)  to  obtain  legs. 
Instead  of  shaving  the  feather  filaments 
close  to  the  fiber, trim  them  to  leave  short 
lengths  protruding  along  the  edges  as 
shown.  Lap  cork  body  to  the  hook  as 
shown  in  (d)  and  put  varnish  or  shellac 
on  the  hook  shank  when  it  is  pressed 
home.    This  when  dry  (as  previously 
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Just  what  the  bass  take  this  creation 
to  be  it  is  hard  to  say  but  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  winners  that  you  can  lay  hands 
on  goes  without  saying;  a  few  experi- 
ments will  prove  that.  To  operate  this 
fly  in  casting,  row  along  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  stream  or 
lake  to  be  fished,  and  cast  up  to  the  shore 
up  over  the  sunken  rocks  and  under,  the 
over-hanging  branches.  Then  work  the 
fly  out  with  little  twitches  of  the  rod  tip 
to  give  it  the  animation  that  will  make  it 
look  like  some  creature  swimming  out. 
It  may  be  that  the  bass  take  the  fly  for  a 
frog  or  a  mouse.  In  all  events  the  appear- 
ance of  lifelikeness  in  this  fly  when  so 
worked  is  particularly  pleasing. 

Small  mouth  bass  are  generally  found 
working  in  among  the  rocks  in  quest  of 
food,  early  morning  and  toward  twilight 
being  the  best  time  for  them. 

In  Figure  V  is  shown  details  on  how  to 
make  the  cork-bodied  grass-hopper  fly. 
The  grass-hopper  fly  may  be  new  to  some 
but  it  has  been  made  by  various  fishermen, 
with  some  degree  of  fly-tying  ability  to 
their  credit,  for  years.  Ten  years  ago 
I  noted  the  first  one  in  use  and  it  was  a 
rather  crude  affair  but  it  did  catch  fish. 
By  the  way,  the  grass-hopper  fly  of  the 
cork-bodied,  floating  type  makes  an 
excellent  lure  for  bass  in  the  late  summer 
when  they  are  in  such  abundance.  In- 
deed the  grass-hopper  at  such  a  time  is 
the  best  that  "one  can  use.  The  live 
flies  or  'hoppers  drop  into  the  lake  or  the 
stream  and  are  seized  by  the  fish.  Both 
trout  and  bass  feed  enormously  on  them 
and  the  sunfishes  and  croppies  and  others 
of  the  common  fishes  look  upon  them  as 
choice  delicacies.  The  example  of  a 
grass  -hopper  fly  here  illustrated  is  along 
the  common  form;  in  this  case  it  is  a 
grass-hopper  put  out  by  Joe  Welch.  The 
reason  this  is  shown  is  because  he  has  a 
unique  way  of  making  the  legs  of  the 
'hopper.  For  my  part  I  do  not  like  these 
feather  fiber  legs.  In  place  of  them  I 
use  round  rubber.  The  reason  is  that 
the  fiber  legs  are  stiff  and  when  the  fish 
clamps  down  on  them  the  stiff  fibers  give 
away  the  fly  and  the  fish  is  able  to  spit  it 


stated)  will  hold  the  cork  firm  to  the  hook 
shank.  For  wings  use  feathers,  prefer- 
ably those  taken  from  the  English  spar- 
row. Now  to  attach  the  legs,  bend  the 
feather  fibers  as  shown  in  (c)  and  attaching 
one  on  either  side;  bind  it  tight  .at  the 
head.  When  the  fly  is  finished  touch  up 
the  cork  body  with  shellac  and  it  is 
ready  to  be  used. 

In  Figure  VI,  I  give  my  method  of 
making  a  floating  caterpillar  fly.  Now 
a  caterpillar  is  an  exceedingly  good  lure 
to  use,  and  when  it  falls  in  water  it  will 
float.  Use  this  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall  when  they  are  found  in  great  numbers 
everywhere.  In  casting  drop  this  "fly" 
up  close  to  shore,  under  bushes,  etc. 
Often  it  proves  a  killer  when  all  other 
flies  fail  dismally.  To  make  it,  round  out 
a  piece  of  cork  one  and  one  half  to  two 
inches  in  length  as  shown  in  (a).  Attach 
to  the  hook  after  the  method  shown  in 
(b),  of  Figure  V.  Then  obtain  hackle 
feathers  of  the  sort  shown  in  (b),  and 
catch  in  two  or  three  in  the  tail  end 
binding  firm  with  a  thread.  Catch  in 
a  piece  of  gold  tinsel  and  as  you 
wind  two  turns  of  the  hackles  cover  with 
the  winding  silk  and  then  spacing  a 
matter  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch.wind  the 
tiasel  strip.  Proceed  so  toward  the 
head,  where,  finally  it  is  tied  in  tight 
and  immovable.  This  will,  if  carefully 
followed  out,  produce  a  fuzzy,  caterpil- 
lar-like body  that  makes  the  lure  a  very 
good  one.  The  glitter  to  it  too  helps  to 
make  it  a  centre  of  attraction. 

(To  be  continued) 


We're  Off 
to  the  Fishing  Grounds 

"They're  five  miles  away  but  we'll  be  there  in 
half  an  hour.  And  we'll  all  be  feeling  fit  as  a  fiddle 
for  none  6f  us  will  be  tuckered  out  from  rowing 
or  suffering  with  blistered  hands  and  aching 
muscles."  Why  don't  you  bid  goodbye  to  oars 
and  paddles  and  get  a 

Speed 
%J  Motor 

It  clamps  to  the  square  stern  of  any  rowboat  in 
a  jiffy  and  will  drive  the  boat  7  to  10  miles  an 
hour.  Has  five  speeds — twoforward,  a  neutral  and 
two  reverse.  You  can  run  up  to  a  pier  and  stop  the 
boat  without  stopping  the  motor.  You  can  back 
away  from  the  pier  like  a  big  launch.  And  you 
have  an  ideal  trolling  speed.  Motor  starts  with  a 
starter — no  cranking.  Has  magneto  built  into 
flywheel  and  water-cooled  muffler  on  exhaust. 
Finest  motor  of  its  kind  made.  Ask  your  sporting 
goods  dealer  or  write  for  catalog  showing  entire 
Caille  line  of  row- 
boat  motors  at 
various  prices. 

The  Caille 
Perfection 
Motor  Co. 
109'  Caille 
Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Modern  Equipment  for  the 
Business  Man 

All  steel,  safes,  desks,  tables,  files, 
shelving,  wood  desks,  filing  units, 
chairs,  etc.,  in  all  styles,  woods  and 
finishes.  Write  nearest  office  for 
prices. 

BENSON  JOHNSTON  LIMITED 

Complete  Office  Outfitters 
TORONTO-  HAM  I LTON 
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FISHERMEN! 

YOUR  ATTENTION,  &%Wehei.fa1 

special  magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  spe- 
cial hobby.  It  is  four  j  ears  old,  a  strong,  healthy 
youngster,  ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of 
real  sportsmen  who  know  the  business  from  A  to 
Z.     You  should  see  it! 

The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home; 
stories  of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers 
who  have  "been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how 
to  write;  daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on 
all  matters  piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making; 
fly,  bait  and  surf  tournament.  Salt  water  ang- 
ling is  generously  treated  and  angling  humor  is 
delightfully    illustrated.    Published  monthly. 

Special  Trial  Subscription  <M  CA 

Six  Splendid  Numbeis       «P  *  »«HJ 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00 
Canada,  $2.35;  Foreign,  $2.60 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bldg.,  221  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


And  Speaking  of  Pickerel! 


f  Tic 

(JOE  WELSH 
I  LEADER 

\  GETS 

\    THE  FISH 


JOE  WELSH  LEADERS 


By  test  the  BEST. 
This  Leader  the  GEN- 
UINE. 

Registered  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  under  the  name  of 
TELARANA  NOVA, 
meaning  in  Spanish, 
"New  Spiderweb." 
Don't  get  fooled  by  spurious  imitations! 

Suitable  for  Salt  andjFresh  water,  they  come 
in  6  sizes  in  3-6-9  ft.  lengths.  Rootless,  Strong 
and  Invisible.  u£fj 

Send  me  25c  for  a  j^It.,  50  c  for  a  6  ft.,  or 
75c  for  a  9  ft.  Tell^me  the  kind  of  fish  you 
want  to  land.  This  insures  you  of  the  proper 
size.  A  customer  writes,  "I  am  using  one  of 
your  No.  3  Leaders,  this  being  its  third  season 
and  still  good.    Used  entirely  on  Bass." 

Most  dealers  handle  the  genuine,  if  yours 
doesn't  tell  him  he  can. 

The  above  prices  are  for  trial,  orders  only. 
Sample  card  of  6  sizes  free  on  application. 

JOE  WELSH 

Pasadena  California 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  and 
Canada 
Dealers  can  make  good  pro- 
fits by  handling  this  pop- 
ular leader. 


You  Can't  Beat  Natural  Bait! 

Lure  makers  have  done  won- 
ders in  making  bits  of  wood 
and  tin  look  and  act  like  min- 
nows. But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  "You  can't  make 
a  lure  look  more  like  a  fish 
than  a  fish  does!" 

I  ERRY  PRESERVED  BAIT 

is  simply  honest-to-goodness 
minnows  and  frogs  caught  in 
the  clear,  cold  water  up  here 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  pre- 
served by  chemical  solution 
and  put  up  in  glass  jars. 
Guaranteed  to  last  indefin- 
itely and  —  note  this  —  will 
keep  at  least  a  week  after  jar 
is  opened. 

Save  hours  of  tedious  labor 
next  trip,  and  the  risk  of  up- 
set  minnow  bucket  by  taking 
along  a  supply  of  Perry  Pre- 
served Bait. 

Glass  jar  larg<-  shiners  (about  50)   50c 

Glass  jar  small  shiners  ''about  200)   50c 

Glass  jar  frogs  (six  to  jar)   50c 

Special  introductory  oner;  Any  three  of  above, 
postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  or  Canada,  $1.25. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Dealers  write 

FERRY  FISH  MARKET  CO. 
l!oi  M  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WHATEVER  may  be  said  against 
the  pickerel,  one  thing  is  quite 
certain:  its  numbers  are  never 
the  less;  they  are  always  with  use;  and 
when  all  other  fish  fail,  we  still  have  the 
pickerel  to  depend  upon  for  a  day's  sport. 
Now  there  are  those  who  would  like  to 
argue  this  at  any  length,  breadth  and 
depth.  I  may  be  impugned  for  making 
the  declaration  that  the  pickerel  is  a  fish 
at  all,  but  way  down  in  the  hearts  of  the 
angling  fraternity  there  is  a  warm  spot  for 
this  little  fish  so  common  to  our  waters, 
The  pickerel  is  the  common,  everyday 
fish.  He  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  finny 
one  of  contour  and  beauty.  His  is  no 
spectacular  brilliancy  of  coloration,  nor 
yet  has  he  wun  the  applause  that  he  is 


are  at  this  stage  of  their  "career"  that 
they,  too,  are  termed  as  pickerel.  In 
England,  I  understand,  pike  are  called 
pickerel  when  they  are  young  and  growing; 
pickerel  in  this  instance  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  diminutive.  In  this  country  I 
choose  to  call  all  pike  when  they  are 
young  as  pickerel.  That  is  to  say:  if 
a  pike  is  under  six  pounds  weight  I  call 
it  a  pickerel,  but  over  six  pounds  I 
abandon  that  term  and  call  it  a  pike. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  right  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter.  But  I  have 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
is  a  pleasant  way  of  getting  around  the 
matter  and  is  entirely  in  the  sense  of  the 
reasonable.    At  the  same  time  it  does 


The  days  of  fishing  on  the  autumnal  waters  are  always  full  of 
promise  and  opportunity. 


deserving  of.  The  pickerel  is  first,  last 
and  all  the  time — just  fish.  But  if  there  is 
a  brother  of  the  angle  who  has  not  a  warm 
spot  in  the  heart  for  this  inhabitant  of 
our  waters,  why  then  there  is  something 
strange  about  it — and  that  Waltonian 
needs  to  have  his  early  fishing  days  gone 
over  to  prove  that  he  is  all  wrong.  There 
is  hardly  a  fisherman  in  this  land  now 
active  annually  on  the  waters  who  didn't 
in  his  youth  place  all  his  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  this  fish.  A  man  may  have, 
in  later  years;  angled  for  salmon,  trout 
and  others  of  thegamey  clan  of  scales  and 
fins — but  he  can  hardly  forget  the  pick- 
erel, for  the  pickerel  introduced  him  to 
the  joys  of  fishing. 

There  are  lakes  in  Canada  that  teem 
with  this  fish.  In  fact  they  do  get  on  the 
hook  when  one  is  trolling  or  casting  for 
more  notable  finny  ones  This  m  y  cause 
much  exasperation;  but  it  does  not  blot 
the  fish  from  view.  Not  by  a  great  deal . 
But  while  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  such 
waters  as  also  enjoy  numbers  of  other 
fish  species,  it  should  not  be  lost  track  of 
that  some  localities  contain  just  this  one- 
fish — and  in  such  regions, as  may  be  expect- 
ed, it  is  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  the  ang- 
ling fraternity.  This  may  seem  humor- 
ous to  some.    To  others  it  is  a  sober  fact. 

The  true  pickerel  rarely  ever  goes  over 
two  or  three  pounds  weight  and  there  is 
but  one  true  pickerel  in  the  northern 
waters.  But  the  pike,  which  grows  in 
weight  up  to  twenty  five  pounds,  are  at 
one  time  in  their  lives  of  the  weight  of 
the  pickerel — say  three  or  four  pounds 
and  up  to  six  pounds,  and  it  iswhile  they 


away  with  a  lot  of  explanation  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  pike  and  what  constitutes 
a  pickerel.  By  one  fell  stroke,  the  matter 
is  done  away  with  if  the  plan  I  have  sug- 
gested is  followed. 

But  if  the  matter  is  surveyed  in  a 
scientific  light  it  may  be  boiled  down 
by  saying  that  the  true  pickerel  is  a  small 
arrowy  fellow,  a  washed-out  green  as  to 
color,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  its 
thickest  portion  of  body  and  hardly 
more  than  a  foot  in  length.  It  has  a 
rather  long  spear-like  head.  It  is  called 
a  "grass  snake"  by  so  many  of  those 
who  fish  for  it  or  who  hook  into  one  when 
trolling  for  other  fish.  -It  is  probably 
because  these  pickerel  are  so  common  that 
they  are  looked  down  upon;  but  were 
fish  species  in  a  region  less  numerous 
another  view  would  be  taken.  An 
abundance  of  various  fish  species  in  a 
region  causes  one  to  single  out  the  most 
prominent,  and  relegate  all  the  others  to 
second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  place  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Personally  I  have  angled  for  many 
varieties  of  fish  in  my  day.  T  love  them 
all;  and  I  like  to  go  out  and  capture 
any  one  of  them  in  season.  And  if  I 
also  like  to  take  a  fling  at  the  pickerel,  well 
it  merely  shows  that  I  am  impartial. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  so  properly 
connect  one  up  with  the  golden  days 
of  the  past  as  will  a  trip  on  the  waters 
after  pickerel.  If  you  would  turn  the 
pages  of  the  book  of  life  backward;  if 
you  would  set  Time  back  a  few  "hours" 
why  try  out  our  old  friend  the  pickerel. 
It  will  amaze  you  what  joy  it  will  bring 
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you.  Nor  do  I  approach  the  subject  as 
one  would  a  death  warrant.  I  like  the 
pickerel  for  himself.  I  know  that  his 
flesh  is  well  filled  with  forked  bones; 
and  I  know  that  there  is  many  a  chance 
to  have  a  few  of  these  lodge  in  the  throat; 
but  like  the  rest  of  the  brethren  I  am  wil- 
ling to  take  a  chance. . 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  amusement  to  me 
to  note  the  methods  gone  about  in  the 
capture  of  these  lesser  fish.  Hand-lining 
is  still  resorted  to  by  many;  which  con- 
sists of  using  a  heavy  green  linen  line  of 
the  familiar  sort  on  which  is  connected 
a  spoon  that  is  large  enough  for  the 
capture  pf  tuna  or  tarpon;  or  nothing 
short  of  a  "man-size"  bullfrog  is  used  on  a 


Antumn  is  always  sure  to  yield  some  fine 
strings  of  lusty  pickerel  or  small  sized 
pike.    Ask  the  kid— she  knows! 

hook  to  inveigle  the  little  fellow  to"the 
net.  Or  if  hand-lining  is  not  practised, 
then  a  casting  outfit  is  used:  a  heavy 
steel  rod,  a  twenty  pound  test  line  and 
some  bait  or  lure  quite  in  proportion  to 
the  heft  of  the  tackle.  Now,  obviously, 
is  this  not  ridiculous.  Then  surprise  and 
contempt  is  shown  when  the  little  fellow 
comes  in  without  the  least  bit  of  fight  to 
him.  It  is  the  fisherman  in  this  case  that 
is  in  the  wrong:  not  the  fish.  My 
personal  view  is  that  the  lightest  of 
tackle  should  be  used  in  the  capture  of 
this  fish.  I  vastly  prefer  the  fly-rod  and  I 
use  flies  of  the  bass  sort  with  a  Number  2 
or  Number  3  spinner,  nickle-plated,  up 
ahead  of  it.  I  operate  along  the  shores, 
casting  into  the  likely  nooks  and"pockets'* 
and  when  I  do  hook  a  fish  of  this  sort  I 
am  sure  of  a  little  stressful  fight  that 
more  than  does  the  fish  credit.  I  am 
sure  that  if  more  anglers  would  try  the 
fly-rod  than  the  handline  or  the  heavy 
bait  casting  outfit,  the  joy  to  be  attained 
will  change  one's  opinion  of  the  fighting 
qualities  in  this  fish. 

But  here  we  must,  as  ever,  take  into 
consideration  the  waters  that  are  being 
fished.  In  warmed-out,  half  stagnant 
waters  a  fish  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
much  get  and  go  to  it.  In  the  sense  of 
things,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility. 
Vim  and  sprightliness  as  represented  in  a 


One  Chance 

and 

Only  One 

If  yoffir  first  shot  misses,  there's 
little  opportunity  for  a  second. 
It's  up  to  you  to  place  your  first 
bullet  so  there  will  be  no  need  to 
fire  again.  Then  why  not  equip 
your  rifle  with  Lyman  Sights — ■ 
made  especially  foi  quick,  ac- 
curate shooting? 


BETTER  YOUR  AIM 


The  Ljman  Principle  of  close-up 
rear  aperture  and  greater  sight 
radius  practically  eliminates  the 
difficult  lining  up  of  front  and 
rear  sights  and  makes  possible  a 
quickness  and  accuracy  of  aim 
as  far  superior  to  the  crotch  rear 
sight  principle  as  the  modern 
rifle  is  to  the  ancient  bow  and 
arrow. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Explains  Lyman  Principle;  shows 
complete  assortment  of  tang  and 
receiver  style  rear  sights,  ivory 
and  gold  bead  front  sights  for 
American  and  foreign  rifles.  For 
over  forty  years  Lyman  Sights 
have  been  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  sight  equipment.  Made 
by  sight  specialists.  At  your 
dealer's;  or  give  us  your  make, 
model  and  caliber,  >vl 

LYMAN  GUN  SIGHT  CORP. 
i  .135  West  St. 

Middlefield,  Conn, 


r  Combination 
Rear  Sight  No. 
1,  equipped 
with  Lyman 
Built-in-Turn- 
Down  -Peep 
and  special 
spring  device, 
$5.00.  ;i 


Combination 
Rear  =  Sight 
No.  1A,  eq- 
uipped with 
Lyman  Built- 
in  Turn-Down 
Peep  and  spec- 
ial Locking 
Feature '$5.50. 


Combination 
R  e  a  rglSight 
No.  2A,  with 
Lyman  Lock- 
ing.''F^ea^t  ur| 
and  detach- 
able Cup  Disc, 
5  6.00.  " 


Lyman  "re- 

fular"  Front 
ight  No.  3, 
Ivory  or  Gold 
Bead,  1-16", 
3-32",  1-8", 
$1.10. 


Lyman  Spec- 
ial Hunt  i^n'g 
Front  Sight 
No.  4,  bead 
protected  by 
surro  unding 
metal,  $1.50. 


Lyman  Car- 
bine Front 
Sight  No.  26, 
Ivory  or  Gold 
Bead,  1-16", 
3-32",  1  -  8"' 
$1.00. 


No.  5,  $2.00.    No.  5B,f$2.00  Folding  Leaf 

V.   ■  v                 t;.  s'gh'  No.  6,  Re- 

Lyman  Combination     Front  versibie  Bar  and 

Sights  with  Reversible  Globe  Crotch,  foidedflat 

°  when  nob  in  use, 

and   Bead  for   hunting   and  $2.oo-    (Rem.  8, 

target,  $2.00.  $260)- 


LooK  For* 
THIS  MARK 

or-  tAe  name 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH 

"TWO  SHAKES" 

The  New  Salt  and  Peooer  Shaktr 
It  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.and 
will  keep  dry  under  the  worst  conditions. 
No  loose  parts  to  get  lost.  Discharges 
contents  freely.  One  for  each  member  of 
your  party  will  help  to  make  your  next 
outing  trip  a  success. 

Filled  Ready  to  Use 

Yi  doz.  60c,  1  doz.  $1.00,  postage  prepaid. 
In  Canada,  customs  charges  extra.  Write 

C.  S.  KEIRSTEAD 
58  Morton  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 


Bugs,  Fleas, 
Flies,  Roaches 
and  All  Insects 
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HOTEL  TULLER  ZlnolT 

600  Rooms.  600  Baths 

$2.50  up,  Single.       $4.50  up,  Double 

Agents'  Sample  Rooms  $5.00  per  day 
Canadian  money  accepted  at  par  on  bit! 
Headquarters  in  Detroit  for 

Old  Colony  Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 
Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  Ass'n 
Detroit  Transportation  Club 

Table  d"  Hote,  $1.50  and  $1.75 
Business  Men's  Lunch,  75c. 
Cafe  A  La  Carte    Cafeteria    Men's  Grille 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The    American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lover  of  outdoor  sport 
and  especially  to  those  who  love  WALKING. 

Instructive  because  of 
value    in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  compass  and 
as  useful  to  SPORTS- 
MEN. It  furnishes  the 
true  solution  of  many  a 
disputed    question  oi 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from 
various    points.  Best 
of  all  it  is  a  wonderful 
health  pro- 
moter be- 
cause its  in- 
teresting no- 
t  at  i  o  n  s  af- 
ford real  in- 
centive for 
WALKING. 
Whether  you 
walk  for 
health,  busi- 
ness or  plea- 
sure —  any- 
where,  ev- 
erywhere.the 
A  M  E  R  I- 
CAN  Pedo- 
meter tells 
the  whole 
story  of  just  how  far  you  have  travelled. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer    $3.00 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 
AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.    -    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


"Science  of  Trapping" 

Which  will  tell  you  more  about 
the  fur-bearing  animals  you  will 
want  to  trap  this  coming  season. 

IT'S  FREE 

Just  send  in  two  new  subscrip- 
tioas  to  Hod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  and 
you  will  receive  this  volume  FREE 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


fish  come  when  that  fish  is  at  home  in 
cool  or  cold  waters:  and  I  have  known 
pickerel  (or  young  pike,  if  you  will),  taken 
from  spring-fed  waters  that  have  truly 
surprised  me.  With  this  sketch  is 
presented  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
unique  picture,  for  it  is  what  is  known 
in  the  photographic  world  as  an  "action 
picture."  The  assertion  has  been  so 
often  made  that  a  pickerel  will  never  leap 
out  of  water  on  any  accord;  that  you 
just  can't  make  him  leap.  This 
photograph,  snapped  on  a  northern 
lake  shows  a  pickerel,  or  young  pike,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  leap.  And  therewith 
may  be  added  some  information.  The 
pike,  or  pickerel,  was  hooked  on  a  fly 
with  a  spinner  attachment.  No  sooner 
did  the  barb  drive  into  the  jaw  of  the 
ac  tive  fellow  than  he  broke  water  at  least 
a  foot;  this  was  followed  by  four  other 
leaps  like  it.    Just  as  the  fish  was  about 


to  go  out  for  them.  There  is  a  time 
directly  after  the  spawning  season  they 
cleave  to  in  the  spring  when  they  are  full 
of  life  and  vim;  and  then  they  more  than 
give  a  showing  for  themselves.  But 
directly  comes  the  heat  of  the  summer 
days,  July  and  August,  they  become 
indolent  and  it  is  then  they  make  a  poor 
showing  any  way  that  you  catch  them. 
In  August  they  are  troubled  with  sore 
mouth.  The  teeth  in  their  jaws  loosen; 
the  gums  become  ragged  and  lascerated, 
and  are  often  found  to  be  bleeding.  They 
do  not  like  to  stir  around  much  and  it  is 
probable  they  spend  most  of  their  time 
fasting,  waiting  for  the  cooler  days  of 
autumn  to  come  on,  when  they  will 
again  be  coursing  up  and  down  the  shores 
in  quest  of  prey.  But  just  so  soon  as  the 
first  autumnal  chills  come  on,  and  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  are  beginning  to  turn 
the  first  shades  of  yellow  or  red,  they  will 


Does  the  pickerel  leap  ?    Here  is  the  answer  ! 


to  be  netted  (and  while  it  was  yet  in  the 
water)  the  man  with  the  camera  in  the 
end  of  the  boat  made  ready  to  get  a 
picture — but  never  did  he  expect  to  get 
what  is  shown.  For  just  when  the  net 
was  about  to  go  under  him,  he  broke 
water.  At  that  very  moment,  the  camera 
snapped  and  the  result  is  noted.  It 
shows  the  fish  going  down  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  leap.  Under  reproduction, 
in  the  making  of  a  cut  of  this  photograph, 
the  spray  thrown  up  by  the  fish  will  not 
be  shown,  but  on  the  picture,  at  close 
examination,  the  spray  will  be  noted 
flying  in  all  directions.  This  fish  was 
taken  in  a  lake  fed  by  both  bottom 
springs  and  several  spring-fed  streams 
from  shore.  In  such  waters,  pickerel  are 
a  delight  and  a  sensation — when  they 
are  caught  with  light  tackle,  by  means  of 
the  fly  and  spinner,  the  enameled  tapered 
line,  and  the  bamboo  rod.  . 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  pickerel  or 
pike  fishing,  the  autumn  is  the  best  time 


be  up  and  doing.  The  gums,  previously 
sore  and  bleeding,  will  now  be  hard  and 
firm  and  the  teeth  set  rigid  again.  A 
new  life  is  entered  upon.  They  do  their 
best  to  kill  everything  that  comes  along; 
and  it  is  then  when,  working  your  fly 
in  some  convenient  place,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  catch  them  right  and  left. 
And  it  is  sport,  too.  They  may  not  have 
any  of  the  fighting  ability  of  a  small- 
mouth  bass  about  them,  but  they  are 
possessed  of  enough  get  and  go  to  make  a 
trip  on  the  waters  well  worth  while. 

The  days  of  fishing  on  the  autumnal 
waters  are  always  full  of  promise  and 
opportunity. 

And  if  you  are  using  a  fly-rod,  imagine 
the  surprise  one  obtains  if  he  actually 
hooks  into  a  raging  demon  of  a  pike  that 
is  out  of  the  "pickerel"  size  and  goes  to 
ten  pounds.  Well,  I  have  had  it  happen 
to  me  and  it  may  happen  to  you,  so  be 
on  the  lookout.  And  it  will  happen  in 
the  autumn  if  it  happens  at  all. 


Our  Birds  and  Their  Value 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


FORTY  years  ago,  the  farmers  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  troubled  by  insect 
pests  as  they  are  now.  The  reason 
is  not  hard  to  discover  for  insects  'had 
not  then  attained  the  upper  hand;  the 
overwhelming  spread  of  any  variety  of 
inseat  was  immediately  halted  by  the 
birds  and  the  balance  was  always  kept 
at  the  right  margin.  At  that  time,  the 
woods  and  forests  were  still  in  abundance 
and  provided  shelter  for  the  birds;  the 


acreage  under  cultivation  was  but  a 
trifling  matter  compared  with  what  it 
now  is;  and  added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  few  hunters  preyed  upon  them  or 
dispoiled  their  habitat.  Now  the  woods 
and  forests  are  disappearing  and  offer  less 
and  less  nesting  sites  for  the  birds;  their 
numbers  are  comparatively  small  compar- 
ed to  what  once  was  the  case  and  now  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  is  exceedingly 
great.    New  enemies  of  bird  life  have 
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arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  in  some  places 
the  balance  of  nature  has  been  so  disturb- 
ed that  the  loss  to  the  community  cannot 
be  estimated.  While  forty  years  ago, 
little  or  no  loss  occured  to  the  farmer 
through  the  insect  menace:  today  the 
annual  loss  to  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  by 
obnoxious  insects  among  such  products 
as  cereals,  fruits,  cotton,  and  farm  forests, 
is  estimated  at  $800,000,000  annually 
These  are  figures  well  sounded  and  defy 
contradiction. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  little 
or  next  to  nothing  was  known  by  the 
people  in  general  in  regard  to  the  birds. 
Massive  volumes  it  is  true,  were  written 
by  ornithologists  and  bird  students,  but 
outside  of  that  charmed  circle,  the  area  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  in  question  was 
scant.  Bird  lovers  were  interesting;  but 
the  public  could  see  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  feathered  kindred  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  sentimental  regard,  the  prac- 
tical values  being  utterly  omitted.  That 
birds  were  anything  in  the  shape  of  tire- 
less workers  devoted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  land  clear  of  insects  (especially  a 
spread  of  any  variety  of  insect)  was  to 
the  universal  mind,  a  blank  background. 
In  those  days,  birds  were  slaughtered  for 
plumes,  and  stuffed  birds  on  ladies'  hats 
peered  at  one  from  every  nook  and  corner. 
The  egg-collecting  craze  was  at  its  height, 
and  two  out  of  three  boys  in  contact  with 
nature,  invariably  had  a  collection. 
Hundreds  upon  thousands  of  songbirds 
of  all  kinds  were  slaughtered  in  the  south 
in  their  migrations  and  sold  to  the  hotel 
associations  who  served  them  to  their 
innocent  patrons  as  quail-on-toast. 

Boys.with  guns  and  slingshots,  prowled 
every  wood,. filling  the  butts  and  crotches 
of  those  insidious  weapons  with  notches  to 
designate  the  number  of  kills  made. 

And  that,  bid  to  remember,  was  but 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  Then 
the  government  took  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
It  _  established  a  department  whose 
object  was  to  painstakingly  study  the 
birds,  kill  numerous  members  of  each 
specie  and  try  to  discover  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  stomach  contents  what  they 
fed  upon  and  if  they  were  really  a  value 
to  man.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  work 
has  been  going  on.  Thousands  of  birds 
stomachs  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
The  birds  have  been  found  of  such  value 
as  insect  destroyers,  that  their  presence 
in  the  country  is  an  absolute  necessity; 
if  they  are  withdrawn,  certain  ruin  would 
stare  us  in  the  face.  To  the  person 
unversed  in  these  matters,  these  things 
will  be  little  understood.  So  long  as 
matters  go  along  smoothly,  no  question 
is  asked;  but  if  1<he  gr,eat  unforeseen 
accident  occurs  a  storm  of  queries  break 
from  the  lips  of  the  public.  So  it  is  with 
the  bird  question.  It  is  an  almost 
invisible  protecting  force  that  works 
immeasurably  for  the  common  good,  and 
because  the  birds  are  still  in  comparative 
profusion,  no  utter  harm  has  resulted  and 
the  great  question  has  not  appeared  on 
the  lips  of  the  public. 

Insects  teem  in  the  world  of  nature. 
They  are  everywhere,  in  winged  and 
larval  form.  To  utterly  stamp  them  out 
is  impossible;  and  that  is.  not  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  But  the  birds  suffici- 
ently holdeachlvariety  of  insect  so  in  check 
that  an  overwhelming  supply  (beyond 
all  sense  of  balance  and  proportion), 
does  not  rise  to  confront  us  as 
a  scourge.  It  is  where  an  insect 
asoends  in  an  overflow  that  it  contrives  1 
to  do  unreckoned  harm:  the  grasshopper 
is  an  instance.  In  j.he  agricultural 
districts  where  scourges  of  this  sort  have 
occurred,  as  many  as  3,000  eggs  of  this 
insect  have  been  found  on  a  single  square 
foot  in  badly  infested  areas  in  Manitoba. 


We  Are  Sportsmen — 
Are  You? 

If  you  have  not  yet  been  in  touch  with  Levine  Bros,  of 
Montreal,  you  should.  This  firm  is  an  organization  of 
sportsmen  who  love  nothing  so  well  as  a  rifle  or  fishing- 
rod,  and  have  large  experience  in  this  line.  Hunting  or 
angling  is  their  pastime  and  life.  They  love  "the  call 
of  the  wild."  They  are  in  the  gun,  ammunition  and 
sporting  goods  trade  because  they  like  it.  Whether  on 
business  or  any  other  information  which  they  can  give 
you,  if  you  are  a  sportsman,  or  would  like  to  be  a  sports- 
man, write  to  them. 

LEVINE  BROS,  specialize  in  Buying,  Selling 
or  Exchanging  all  kinds  of 


FIREARMS 


Agents  for  W.  W.  GREENER  SHOT  GUNS,  RIFLES, 
and  B.S.A.,  as  well  as  all  makes  of 
AMMUNITIONS  and 

Famous  Western  Ammunition 

CAMERAS  and  PRISMATIC  GLASSES  are  here  in 
large  assortment,  at  LOW  PRICES. 

AMERICAN  and  ENGLISH  COMPASSES  from  $1.50 
up. 

"EVEREADY"  FLASHLIGHTS   (3  Cell'  Batteries)-. 

from  $1.00  up. 
WALL  TENTS  from  $8.20  up.    Also  PACK  SACKS. 
Large  stock  of  FISHING  TACKLE. 

Our  fine  General  Catalog  is  at  the  disposal 
of  our  sportsmen-friends.    WRITE  FOR  IT. 

LEVINE  BROS. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

435-7-9  St.  James  St. 
MONTREAL  CANADA 

Tel.  Main  8609 


YOUR  FAVORITE  DOG 

may  be  either  a  Setter,  Pointer,  any 
kind  of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If 
it  is,  we  can  supply  your  needs.  All 
of  our  dogs  are  snipped  on  trial. 
We  let  you  judge  the  quality.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  100  PAGE  CAT- 
ALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The 
prohibitive  rate  of  exchange  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  Cana- 
dian paper. 

BLUE  CRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 
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F.  A.  Seibert  Wins  Lake- 
wood  Annual  Classic  and 
$1000  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Cup. 

Several  notable  winnings  of 
1921  go  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Seibert's  steady  nerves  and 
keen  judgment  and  his  "old 
reliable"  Parker.  He  won  the 
Lakewood  Tournament  with  a 
perfect  string  of  100  breaks. 
He  also  carried  off  the  Lake- 
wood  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Cup,  vakied  at  $1000,  by  a 
break  jof  386  out  of  400— inci- 
dentally appropriating  the  long 
run  cup  on  107  straight. 

So  it  goes  when  good  man 
and  good  gun  get  together ! 

Parker  lBr©i 

Master  Gun  Makers 
MERIDEN        -  CONN. 


The  Culture  of  Black  and  Silver  Foxes 

By  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  Croft,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 

We  know  very  little  about  these  fur  bearing  animals  and  how  they 
should  be  raised. 

Dr.  Croft,  who  in  addition  to  being  a  successful  breeder  of  foxes  in 
captivity  is  also  a  specialist  in  veterinary  science,  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  and  these  are  now  compiled  into  a  convenient  volume.  Enthus- 
i;jsts  are  given  valuable  and  hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes. 
Breeders  of  fur  bearing  animals  are  also  given  a  further  insight  into  an 
industry  which  is  gaining  much  prominence. 

Learn  more  about  the  Black  and  Silver  Foxes  by  securing  one  of 
these  volumes. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60c.  Postpaid 

W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


When  they  come  into  life  they  fairly 
"burn"  through  a  territory,  cutting  every 
grass  blade  and  every  living  growth  that 
can  be  successfully  worked  on,  to  the 
level  with  the  earth.  In  regions  where 
man  has  so  spoiled  the  face  of  nature  that 
birds  no  longer  care  to  nest  there,  the 
cankerworms  and  tent  caterpillars  have 
well  nigh  ruined  what  tree  life  that  is 
left,  and  what  the  insects  working  on  the 
leaves  have  not  contrived  to  sweep  away, 
the  insects  that  prey  Upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  from  its  very  roots  into  the 
branches,  condescend  to  make  a  finished 
job.  Foremost  of  these  are  the  larval 
borers  which  work  under  the  bark,  gnaw 
worm  tracks  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
wood  and  surely  kill  the  tree.  We  often 
see  whoLe  wood  lots  with  the  oak  trees 
dead  or  dying  and  the  general  verdict 
is  th_at  they  are  being  killed  by  drought. 
Just  so  smoothly  do  the  wood  borers  hide 
their  presence,  yet  so  completely  do  they 
contrive  to  gain  their  ends.  Where  a 
condition  such  as  this  is  noted,  it  is  also 
noted  that  bird  life  is  conspicuously 
absent,  due  to  the  unattractiveness  of  the 
region  and  harmful  influences  that  are 
chiefly  laid  to  the  carelessness  and  in- 
attention of  man.  But  where  the  trees 
are  the  healthiest,  and  nature  seems  to 
beam  at  her  brightest,  there  you  will  find 
birds  in  abundance  and  in  some  woods  in 
mid-summer,  whole  thickets  seem 
to  resound  with  one  joyous  symphony  of 
bird  notes;  the  golden-throated  crescend- 
oes melting  into  a  delicious  whole  such  as 
to  astonish  the  listener.  Pausing  on 
still  waters  in  the  month  of  June,  a 
thickly-wooded  height  above  the  shore 
has  conveyed  to  me  one  perfect  down- 
swirling  medley  of  bird-notes,  so  that  the 
whole  air  was  silvered;  a  harmony  like 
which  life  offers  no  equal  and  which  once 
heard  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Let  us  see  how  the  destruction  of  bird 
life  works  out  in  practice  and' to  a  coun- 
try's utter  loss.  Luckily  we  have  no 
example  to  merit  distinction  in  this 
country;  but  Europe  can  supply  us  with 
the  lesson.  We  will  therefore  take  in  the 
case  of  Italy.  The  Italians  were  notor- 
iously the  most  ruthless  song-bird  killers 
in  the  world  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
have  brought  this  odious  practice  to  this 
country  with  them.  Italian  workers  on 
our  railroads  were  wont  to  carry  shotguns, 
and  in  their  spare  time,  butchered  song- 
birds for  the  camp  pot.  Laws  are  now 
passed  forbidding  such  foreigners  from 
carrying  guns, although  annually,  through 
out  our  country,  thousands  of  Italian 
are  still  arrested  for  the  killing  of  song- 
birds. 

In  Italy  the  birds  were  destroyed  as 
food.  The  result  was  that  an  insect 
scourge  swept  the  country.  The  immense 
olive  groves  were  practically  wiped  out. 
When  it  was  almost-  too  late,  the  halt  was 
called  but  so  far-reaching  had  the  ill 
effects  been  that  a  clamor  of  protest  rose 
from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
who  had  also  felt  the  blow.  Italy  h  d  at 
last  come  into  its  sane  state  of  mind,  and 
so  it  is  now  found  that  where,  before 
any  bird  could  be  killed  upon  sight, 
now  they  are  carefully  protected;  and 
in  many  instances,  songbirds  in  Italy 
were  reared  and  released  as  protectors 
of  the  crops.  At  my  request  one  time, 
the  following  investigation  and  data  was 
submitted  to  me  in  regard  to  Italy  and 
its  bird  slaughter.    It  read: 

"Italy  practically  has  no  timber. 
Every  vestige  of  brush  on  the  hillsides, 
the  prunings  of  orchard,  vineyard  and 
grove  is  annually  cropped  and  then 
charred  for  fuel,  for  it  is  cold  even  in 
Rome,  frequently.  In  spite  of  the  dili- 
gence of  the  peasants,  insect  pests  do 
enormous  damage  to  the  foliage  of  the 
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trees,  and  the  custom  therefore,  of  gather- 
ing the  fruit  early  in  a  green  state  is  now 
general.  Olives  are  thus  gathered,  ripe 
ones  being  rare  and  extremely  high  in 
price.  North  European  countries  have 
been  aroused  on  account  of  the  Italian 
bird  slaughter  and  they  are  trying  to 
figure  for  international  co-operation  for 
protecting  their  birds." 

These  facts  practically  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  make  up  what  one  may  call 
a  concrete  example.  Elsewhere  in  Eur- 
ope, however,  songbirds  have  always  been 
held  high  in  the  popular  estimation; 
it  reaches  the  height  of  its  appeal  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  where  care  of 
bird  life  amounts  to  a  passion.  The 
Swedish  people  from  cradle  to  grave  are 
great  bird  lovers;  their  appreciation  is 
always  aroused  by  the  sight  of  them; 
this  is  inborn  in  them.  The  feeding  and 
protection  of  the  birds  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  has  be&n  an  institution  for 
centuries.  Great  hay  and  brush  shelters 
are  erected  for  the  birds  in  winter  on 
top. of  poles  around  the  stables.  Here  they 
are  fesd  and  lovingly  cared  for.  The 
feeding  of  the  birds  is  considered  by  the 
peasant  children  as  one  of  their  fore- 
most duties  and  to  forget  the  birds  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season  is  to  take  half 
of  the  joy  out  of  their  holiday  fun.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  by  the  way,  that  we  can 
count  some  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
the  birds  in  this  country  among  the 
Swedish  people  who  have  come  here  and 
the  practice  of  caring  for  the  feathered 
kindred  is  continued,  not  only  by  the 
winter  feeding,  but  in  the  erecting  of 
bird-houses  to  attract  the  birds  in  the 
spring. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  our 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  birds  was 
at  low  margin — to-day  we  are  slowly  but 
surely,    (by   the   cold   and  deliberate 
assimilation  of  facts)  getting  our  grasp 
upon  the  situation.    The  intense  propa- 
ganada  carried  out  by  bird  lovers,  ornith- 
ologists and  writers  {may  their  numbers 
never  grow  less  nor  the  ink  on  their  pens 
ever  dry)   has  resulted  in  a  campaign  of 
education  that  now  reaches  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.    The  boy,  who  once  cut 
notches  on  his  sling-shot,  telling  the  num- 
ber of  bird  kills  made,  now  has  boys  of 
his  own,  who  are  busily  making  bird 
houses  and  studying  the  life  of  the  birds, 
rather  than  killing  them.    Few  boys 
ndw    kill    birds;  egg    collecting  (that 
deadliest  method  of  destroying  the  birds) 
is  now  a  relic  of  the  past;  laws  pro  tecting 
the  migrating  birds  shield  them  as  they 
come  and  go;  lectures  are  conducted 
in  most  schools  on  birds,  and  children  are 
given  prizes  for  their  ability  to  know  the 
various  varieties  of  the  feathered  ones. 
The  making  of  bird  houses  is  now  very 
nearly  an  industry  and  the  setting  up  of 
these  in  the  spring,  very  nearly  an  insti- 
tution.   The  future  will  see  the  field 
attraction  broadened — but  we  are  still 
only  at  the  brink  of  a  general  apprecia- 
tion of  this  most  vital  subject. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  favored 
with  so  many  varieties  of  birds  as  the 
North  American  continent,  taken  as  a 
whole.  We  have  1,200  varieties  of  birds 
and  possess  some  kinds,  especially  the 
great  family  of  warblers,  of  which  no 
other  country  can  boast.  These  birds 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those 
that  are  terrestrial  and  those  that  are 
arboreal;  those  that  are  terrestrial 
cling  to  the  ground  and  are  there 
allotted  the  task  of  keeping  down  the 
insects  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  proper. 
Those  arboreal  cling  to  the  trees  and  are 
alllotted  the "  task  of  keeping  the  trees 
free  from  insects,  or  as  free  as  possible, 
everything  taken  into  consideration. 
Chiefly  indentihed  with  the  groundwork- 
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TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and     Hotel  Carls-Rite 


"The  House  of  Plenty" 


"The  House  of  Comfort" 
1 


A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hote 
Accommodation  provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant 
accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitude  they 
owe  to  the  hotel  man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the 
town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever 
had.  They  are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  essential  to  their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries 
as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make-up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  sajs  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town 
is  expressed  in  words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good 
stroke  of  business,  but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE 
HOTEL  CARLS-RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great 
city  we  would  thank  you  for  your  patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN.  EUROPEAN  PLAN  if 
desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of 
real  comfort  and  the  assur- 
ance of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising.  Opening 
beneath  Patent  flap  A. 
Small  amount  of  material 


between  thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt-bound  web- 
bing. Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  il  he 
will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44. 
send  us  $1.00  and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send 
by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanlto  Suspensory  No.  50 
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Keep  Yoor  Gun  Clean 

TlOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 
For  Cleaning  High 
Power  Rifles,  Shot  Guns 
and     Firearms    of  all 
kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutral- 
ize   acid    residue     of  Smokeless 
Powder  and  prevent  corroding. 
Sold  bv 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co., 
Winnipeg. 

Wood,  Alexander&James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Vancouver. 

E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
Tisdalls  Limited.  Vancouver. 
TO  DEALERS: — We  shall  send  to  any 
dealer,  free  of  charge,  an  attractive  counter 
display-stand,  in  five  colors,  to  hold  eight 
bottles  of  our  NITRO  POWDER  SOL- 
VENT No.  9.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  mention  ROD  &  GUN. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE 

2314  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SOLE  MANUFACTURER 


THE  HUNTER 
knows 
value  of 
MINARD'S 


PLLISONCray.awell 
known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 

"Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  camps 
for  yean  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  it 
gives  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
such  as  Sprains,  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc.,  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 


A  Flashlight  Free 

A  General  Electric  Flashlight 
will  be  sent  you  free  on  receipt 
of  three  new  subscriptions  to 
Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  each. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


ing  birds  are  the  sparrows  of  which  there 
are  at  least  thirty  distinct  kinds,  although 
counting  various  indistinct  varieties,  there 
are  upwards  of  ninety  to  be  noted.  Chief 
among  the  tree-working  birds  is  the 
warbler  family,  a  large  and  important 
one.  They  glean  through  the  trees  with 
a  swiftness  and  completeness  that  is 
remarkable.  They  assail  an  insect-rid- 
den tree  often  in  flocks  and  they  move 
through  it  like  a  shadow  so  silent  are  they, 
and  yet  they  comb  the  tree  leaf  by  leaf 
one  might  say,  often  taking  the  insect 
off  while  on  wing.  So  finished  are  they 
in  this  pursuit  as  to  rank  them  foremost 
among  the  destroyers  of  insect  life  in  the 
summer  season.  At  this  season,  appar- 
ently the  trunk  working  birds  have  dis- 
appeared from  sight;  the  chickadees,  the 
woodpeckers,  the  nut-hatches  and  the 
creepers.  They  fulfilled  their  duty  in 
the  winter,  killing  what  they  could,  of 
the  insect  life  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
That  which  was  left  and  came  to  life 
and  which  now  appears  in  the  foliage, 
the  summer  birds  are  busy  catching  and 
consuming.  In  just  such  an  elaborate 
mariner,  works  the  great  scheme  of  things, 
with  such  smoothness,  such  mechanical 
regularity.  And  yet,  although  the  woods 
in  the  summer  are  filled  with  thousands 
of  these  workers,  and  though  their  songs 
are  heard  falling  like  pure  music  upon  the 
silences,  they  pass,  as  a  rule,  unseen. 


But  penetrate  the  woods,  move  aside  the 
mask  so  to  speak,  watch  carefully  and 
your  wonder  will  positively  be  aroused. 

Although  nature  provided  birds  to 
glean  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  although 
she  provided  birds  to  eradicate  the  harvest 
from  the  trees,  another  situation  arose. 
There  were  insects  in  the  air  to  be  con- 
tended with:  Hence,  nature  set  another 
crew  of  birds  to  the  task  of  catching  the 
winged  parasites  of  the  air.  Thus  were 
provided  such  birds  as  the  swallows  of 
several  varieties,  the  swifts,  the  night- 
hawks,  the  whip-poor-wills  and  the  gnat- 
catchers.  These  are  fleet  of  wing  and 
catch  their  prey  flying.  Watch  the 
night-hawk  darting  through  the  air  of  a 
summer  evening,  and  the  swallows, 
coursing  in  myriads  over  the  open  places. 
To  protect  themselves,  the  insects  seek 
the  higher  places  and  are  there  nipped  by 
the  high-flying  birds  while  below  the 
gnat  catchers  and  others  count  toll 
of  the  less  adventurous  winged  host. 

Every  niche  in  nature,  so  to  speak,  is 
filled.  There  is  a  busy  worker  for  every 
situation,  each  adapted  to  its  place  and 
each  fulfilling  its  duty  in  a  manner  to 
arouse  that  greater  appreciation  of  the 
world  at  our  door  that  we  pass  by  with  a 
meaningless  glance,  yet  which,  if  indulged 
in,  by  a  comprehensive  insight  opens  to  us 
a  book  of  endless  knowledge! 
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Wesley  Ray 


Foreword  by  Robert  Page  Lincoln- — 
With  this  little  sketch  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wesley  Ray,  the  readers  of  Rod  and 
Gun  will  be  introduced  to  an  outdoors  man 
of  a  type  that  will  especially  appeal  to  all. 
Mr.  Ray  has  spent  the  major  portion 
of  his  life  hunting  arid  trapping  and  is 
"filled"  with  experience  and  the  lore  of 
the  wild.  While  it  is  true  that  most  of 
his  trapping  has  been  done  in  the  south, 
in  Kentucky  and  neighboring  states 
his  wanderings  have  also  taken  him 
to  other  places.These  experiences  he  is  now 
at  work  on,  to  be  entitled:  "Fifty  Vears, 
With  Rod  and  Gun,  and  Trap-  Pack." 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Ray  an  exquisite  writer, 
but  he  has  the  experience  back  of  him. 
Dating  back  at  least  twenty  years  or 
more,  he  first  appeared  in  print  with 
trapping  stories.  His  work  appeared  in 
various  magazines.  Long  ago  he  wrote 
the"01d  Trailer  Logic"  in  Outdoor  Life, 
and  later  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the 
Fur  News  Magazine  of  New  York  City. 
His  work  also  was  featured  in  Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper,  and  in  Trapper's  World, 
David  Edley  Allen's  Magazine,  where,  in 
company  with  him  we  wrote  side  by  side. 
His  stories  of  ginseng  digging  iu  the 
Kentucky  Hills  forms,  I  believe,  some 
of  the  best  work  ever  put  out  in  our  out- 
ing literature.  I  can  only  liken  Wesley 
Ray  to  that  famous  writer  and  outdoors- 
man,  George  Sears  who  wrote  so  entertain- 
ingly under  the  name  of  "Nessmuck." 


Now  that  the  lazy  zephyrs  are  begin- 
ning to  spoon  with  the  pussywillows 
along    the  .  streams    and    the  frogs 


are  uttering  their  love-songs  in  the  slush 
ponds,  and  all  animate  creation  is  begin- 
ning to  stir  restlessly  we  are  reminded  that 
the  young  giant  spring  has  succeeded  in 
chasing  old  King  Boreas  back  to  the 
frigid  zone — and  we  hope,  "treed"  him  up 
the  pole.  The  little  wild  flowers,  the 
daisy  and  wake  robin  are  blooming  in  the 
deep  woods  and  Oh  Boy!  isn't  it  a 
grand  and  glorious  feeling?  to  realize 
that  the  good  old  summer  time  is  here 
once  more.  But  with  all  this  exhilaration 
of  feeling  there  is  a  taste  of  bitterness  in 
the  cup,  a  thorn  sticking  on  the  rose — as 
it  were!  With  spring  comes  the  galling 
work  of  the  vegetable  garden.  There's 
the  onions  to  set  out.  peas  to  plant, 
lettuce,  potatoes  and  — Good  Lord] 
there's  no  end  to  the  toil,  no  star  of  hope 
for  poor  down-trodden  man.  The  only 
way  to  get  by  is  to  pass  it  all  up  and  take 
a  sneak  out  to  the  barn  yard  and  dig  a 
can  of  worms.  S)weet  land  o'rest,  aren't 
they  tempting  morsels  for. those  big  old 
bass  which  you  c^11  almost  see  in  your 
mind's  eye  rise  to  the  bait.  Then,  when 
the  can  is  quite  full  of  these  wriggling 
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creatures,  take  and  put  your  jointed  rod 
in  your  coat  pocket  and  make  a  desperate 
break  for  liberty  and  the  old  fishin' 
hole.  Be  sure  and  keep  on  the  blind  side 
of  the  cpw-house  and  chicken-coop  till 
you're  plumb  out  o'  sight  of  the  madam 
who  has  just  remembered  and  reminded 
you  that  those  fence  boards  must  go  up 
today,  and  the  chicken  pens  must  be 
cleaned  out,  and  white-washed,  and  the 
cow  stable  cleaned  and  the  litter  spread 
on  the  garden — and  you  couldn't  hear 
her  for  the  roar  of  that  waterfall  and  the 
singing  of  those  birds  and  swishl  swishl 
of  the  bass! 

You  are  lucky,  a  lucky  dog  indeed,  and 
you  mentally  pat  yourself  on  the  back  and 
say  "Well  old  pal  you  shore  did  the  stunt 
in  fine  style."  When  you  are  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  madam  you  heave  a  huge 
sigh  and  a  mighty  yell  and  with  reckless 
abandon  you  plunge  into  the  depth  of  the 
wild  jungle  and  you  rudely  disturb  a 
sedate  old  woodchuck  who  is  taking  an 
early  siesta  in  the  glorious  sun,  close  by 
his  door.  Mr.  Chuck  like  a  streak 
tumbles  into  his  den  with  a  defiant 
whistle  but  you  scarcely  notice  this 
dweller  of  the  wood  for  you  are  mentally 
absorbed  in  just  however  you  will  manage 
to  lug  that  heavy  string  of  bass  back  home. 

And  now  you  are  at  it.  The  hook  is 
baited  and  the  cast  is  made.  Yes,  its 
a  strike;  the  bob  goes  under.  You 
size  up  the  enemy  by  the  way  he  charges, 
it  must  be  a  regular  surging  demon  of 
the  waters.  He  rips  around  something 
proper,  doing  some  fancy  stunts  and  as 
you  reel  in  or  play  out  line,  you  get  those 
queer  little  electrical  shocks  that  the 
fisherman  is  sure  to  receive  and  is  only 
too  familiar  with.  After  much  suspense 
and  a  terrific  battle,  you  bring  the  game 
to  land  and — 'Shades  of  Mosesl  He's 
a  little  measly  old  chub,  six  inches  long. 
Y,ou  have  reached  the  crisis  of  your  long- 
suffering  career  and  of  course  you,  being 
human  and  a  veteran  fisherman  you 
have  a  special  brand  of  snake-bite  remedy 
handy  for  just  such  a  climax  and  you 
proceed  to  take  a  liberal  sized  dose — 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  first  one  was  not 
too  small  you  take  another  (nothing  like 
making  surel)  and  then  you  forget  about 
the  chub,  garden,  madam,  everything. 
You  fill  your  briar  and  pull  hard  on  the 
short  stem  and  you  sorter  drift.  You 
are  having  a  day  with  the  bass.  I  say 
"with  them."  They  are  with  you  all 
right,  but  they  won't  follow  you  home. 
But  what  care  you?  The  day  has  been 
a  perfect  one  even  if  the  stringer  is  empty; 
so  also  is  the  snake-bite  remedy  bottle. 
But  what  completely  gets  our  goat  is 
the  other  fellow.  He  came  out  to  the 
fishing  hole  late  in  the  afternoon  and  in 
less  time  than  you  could  say,  "More,  hie 
snake-bite  remedy,"  he  has  a  fine  lot  of 
bass,  the  largest  one  tips  his  scales  (mind 
you  I  say  "his  scales")  at  nine  pounds. 
You  take  a  sneak  past  the  meat  market 
and  you  say  to  Hank,  the  jovial  butcher: 
"Throw  me  five  of  those  big  bass  over  the 
counter  and — ." 

"What's  the  racket,  old  sport?  Why 
throw  them." 

"Well,"  you  confess,  "I'm  a  darn  poor 
fisherman  but  hanged  if  I'm  a  liar.  I 
want  to  tell  my  little  wifie  that  I  caught 
'em." 

And  when  you  start  on  home  some  one 
points  out  to  you  the  hero:  "See  that 
fellow  'cross  the  street.  That's  Jones. 
He's  a  great  fisherman — the  greatest 
fisherman  in  the  whole  region.  He  caught 
a  fine  string  o'  bass  to-day  and  he  proved 
by  Hank,  the  meat  man,  that  he  really 
caught  'em! 

And  he  shall  be  called  great.  0  why 
is  life  so  cruel!!! 


FREE  TO  MEN 

Would  You  Like  to  be  a  Strong,  Husky, 
Manly  Fellow  Once  More  ? 

New  Method  Without  Drugs 

The  attached  coupon  entitles  you  to  one  illustrated 
copy  of  my  pocket  compendium  and  guide  for  the  self 
restoration  of  lost  strength.  (See  description  below) 
Upon  hearing  from  you,  this  valuable  little  book  of  pri- 
vate information  for  men  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  in 
plain,  sealed  envelope.    Please  call  or  write  to-day.  n 

There  is  a  new  and  marvellous  method  for  restoring 
lost  man  by  strength,  for  renewing  vigor,  which  every 
man  should  know  of,  a  self-restorer  which  operates  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs  or  medicines,  a  new  way  to  treat 
yourself  for  your  ills  and  weaknesses.  See  description 
below.  . 

tt  Please  remember  that  a  man  is  not  one  day  older  than 
he  aetually  feels,  and  therefore  no  matter  what  your  age 
if  you  are  young  or  elderly,  married  or  single,  large  or 
small,  if  I  can  show  you,  reader 
how  you,  yourself,  may  actually 
add  to  your  system,  nerves  and 
blood  the  very  nerve  force  or 
vigor  which  may  have  been 
drained  away,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  make  you  strong, 
vigorous  and  capable  again,  then 
I  have  shown  you  the  real  secret 
of  perpetual  strength,  and  how 
you  can  again  be  filled  with 
vigor,  and  again  be  just  as  power- 
ful in  your  influence,  and  just 
as  thoroughly  manly  in  your 
COURAGE  NEVER  FORSAKES  THE^MANLY  MAN  capacity  as  the  biggest,  fullest- 

blooded,  most  successful  fellow 
of  your  acquaintance. 

The  new  self-treatment  for  the  restoration  of  manly  strength,  to  which  I  refer  above,  is  a 
little  light-weight  VITALIZING  Appliance  of  my  invention,  which  is  now  meeting  with  a 
tremendous  demand,  and  being  used  by  men  everywhere  all  over  the  world.  This  little 
VITALIZER  weighing  only  several  ounces,  is  comfortably  buckled  on  the  body  and  worn  all 
night.  It  is  so  small  and  so  compact  that  even  a  room-mate  would  not  suspect  that  you  were 
wearing  it.  If,  however,  this  VITALIZER  is  small  in  size  it  is  not  small  in  power,  for  it  gen- 
erates tangible  FORCE,  wheh  can  be  measured  on  scientific  instruments  a  POWER  which  I 
call  VIGOR  or  NERVE  ENERGY,  and  it  sends  this  marvellous  FORCE  into  your  blood, 
organs  and  nerves  while  you  sleep.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lead  a  decent,  manly  man's  life, 
free  from  excesses  and  dissipation,  then  use  the  VITALIZER,  nothing  more.  If  tHis  is  fol- 
lowed out  and  the  VITALIZER  does  for  you  what  these  others  say  it  does  for  them,  then  all 
the  pain  or  weakness  will  disappear  from  the  small  of  your  back — possibly  from  the  first  night's 
use — and  you  will  be  restored  to  a  strong,  vigorous,  manly,  capable  man,  without  a  single 
ache,  pain  or  weakness.  Please  remember,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  buy  one  of  these  VITZA  - 
LIZERS,  but  merely  request  you  to  first  send  for  the  free  book  described  below,  a  section  of 
which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  this  VITALIZER,  and  gives  you  its  whole  wonderful 
story  so  that  you  may  know  what  intelligent  young  and  elderly  men  everywhere  are  saying 
about  it. 

This  is  the  Book  You  Get  Free 

My  86-page  illustrated  booklet  (pocket  size)  was  compiled  by  me  to  answer  fully  and  cor- 
rectly those  questions  which  are  asked  privately  by  any  man  needing  new  strength  and  who 
seeks  personal  advice  pertaining  to  the  ailments  and  weaknesses  he  wishes  to  overcome.  The 
book,  fully  illustrated,  with  photo  reproduction,  contains  much  that  a  single  or  married  man 
should  know.  It  also  fully  describes  my  VITALIZER  and  tells  how  you  may  secure  one  to 
use  in  your  own  case,  should  you  decide  you  want  to  use  one.  Remember,  the  book  is  sent 
absolutely  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope.  Why  not  write  for  a  copy  to-day?  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G.  SANDEN,  140  Yonge  St.-,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as  ad- 
vertised, free,  sealed. 


Name 


Address 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Com- 
mission system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kind  of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the 
route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fish- 
ing Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in 
Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good 
fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information  together  with  iilustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded 
upon  application  to 

F.  E.  Pittman,  General  Passenger  Agt,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Ltd. 

St.  John's,  Nfld. 
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(13  lb.  pike  caught  June 
22nd,  within  twenty  minutes 
walk  of  the  Sykes-Bates  fishing 
and  hunting  ramps  in  Northern 
Ont.) 


How  Would  lou 
Like  to  Get 
One  Like 
This? 


FOR  RENT— A  set  of  comfortable 
log  cabins  situated  on  good  fishing 
waters  all  running  into  the  Spanish 
River.  Camps  supplied  with  dishes, 
bunks  and  stoves;  applicants  to  furnish 
own  blankets  and  grub.  Woods  teem- 
ing with  partridge,  also  rabbit  and  duck 
shooting.  Deer,  Moose,  and  Black 
Bear  in  Season.  Camps  accommodat- 
ing from  two  to  eight  persons.  Rates 
reasonable.    Write: — 

SYKES  &  BATES 


Metagama,  via  Cartier,  N.  Ont. 


^he^atfrawe  of  ChAon 

the  charm  of  its  hillside  gardens,  the  glint  of  tropical 
sunlight — are  imprisoned  in  the  little  leaves  that 
come  to  you  dried  and  labelled 


SealBrandTEA 


{( 

leaves  awaiting  only  the  boiling  water  from  your  kettle  to 
liberate  all  the  joys  they  hold — to  give  you  a  beverage  that 
will  banish  thirst,  renew  your  energy,  stimulate  and  cheer. 
In  pound  and  half-pound  cartons. 
CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que.  is 


GENUEME  DIAMONDS 

$1,  $2,  $3,  WEEKLY 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds  by  buying  trom  us 
Diamond  Importers.     Terms,  $1,  $2  or  $3 


you   every  advantage  in 


We  are 

Weekly       We  guarantee 
Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  lo  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection  at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or  Monthly. 

DIAMOND  IMPORTERS 
15  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada 


JACOBS  BROS. 


A  Moose  Hunt  in 
Nova  Scotia 

P.  W.  Longmire 


AFTER  looking  forward  to  the 
opening  day  of  the  season  for 
months,  at  last  the  time  draws  near. 
My  companions,  Mr.  B.  and  his  son 
"OLD  TRUSTY"  (as  he  called  himself) 
wrote  me  to  make  arrangements  to  go 
in  the  day  before  the  season  opened,  but 
this  was  not  necessary  as  I  had  been 
ready  for  a  week. 

However,  the  day  before  the  season 
opened,  we  left  for  the  woods  at  6  a.m. 
with  plenty  of  grub;  each  pouring  forth 
smoke  like  a  volcano,  and  wearing  a  real 
smile.  Arriving  at  camp  at  11  a.m.,  we 
soon  got  the  fire  going  and  had  something 
to  eat,  which  is  one  thing  that  is  fully 
enjoyed  in  the  woods.  Afterwards  we 
sent  the  team  back,  and  taking  our  lean- 
to  and  grub  for  two  meals,  we  started 
for  a  place  to  "Call"  in  the  morning. 
That  night  it  was  as  warm  as  a  night  in 
summer,  but  in  the  morning,  the  wind  wras 
blowing  so  hard  it  was  of  little  use  to  try 
calling,  so  we  returned  to  camp  and  after 
resting  a  couple  of  hours,  we  filled  our 
packs  with  grub,  and  started  for  new 
grounds,  to  spend  a  couple  of  days.  That 
night  "Olid  Trusty"  our  official  caller,  - 
tried  a  few  times  but  without  results, 
and  in  the  morning  he  again  called 
without  receiving  any  answer.  After 
that,  we  decided  to  try  still  hunting 
for  the  day,  but  as  the  leaves  were  still 
on  the  trees,  and  the  moose  were  in  the 
swamps,  we  did  not  see  anything.  That 
night  we  tried  calling  again.  This  time 
a  cow  answered  and  walked  out  past 
Mr.  B.  After  this  we  returned  to  camp 
as  we  had  seen  no  signs  of  bulls,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  camp. 

The  next  morning  we  left  camp  at 
6  a.m.  and  "Old  Trusty"said,  "I  will  call 
one  out  this  morning  or  give  up."  We  all 
had  great  hopes  as  the  ground  was  white 
with  frost,  and  everything  was  most 
favorable  for  calling.  Arriving  at  the 
calling  rock,  which  was  on  a  hill  over- 
looking small  swamps  and  barrens,  Mr. 
B.  started  to  the  west,  to  take  up  his 
position,  and  I  was  to  go  north  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Before  we  got  very  far 
"Old  Rusty"  gave  the  challenge.  Stop- 
ping and  looking  back  he  gave  me  the  sign 
to  keep  down,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
heard  the  answer,  and  the  sticks  breaking, 
so  knew  that  the  circus 'had  opened.  I 
don't  believe  that  I  will  ever  have  an 
opportunity  to  witness  a  sight  that  can 
equal  it,  as  not  two  minutes  elapsed  that 
we  could  not  hear  him  barking,  and  he 
sure  knew  how  to  break  kindling  wood. 
Twice  he  stopped  but,  "Old  Trusty" 
had  his  goat,  and  had  no  trouble  to  start 
him  again.  Mr.  B.  by  this  time  was  back 
to  the  calling  rock,  as  the  moose  was 
coming  from  the  north-east.  Being  on 
low  ground  I  could  not  see  the  moose,  but 
saw  Mr.  B.  put  up  his  rifle,  and  the  rifle 
move.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he 
had  not  pushed  the  safety  off,  not  being 
used  to  a  hammerless  rifle,  however  after 
a  few  seconds  he  got  straightened  out, 
and  fired,  shot  a  little  too  high.  He  then 
pulled  the  slide  back,  and  put  up  again 
to  shoot,  but  had  to  have  some  assistance 
in  order  to  get  in  to  action,  as  he  did  not 
know  what  was  the  trouble.  However, 
he  placed  the  shot  when  he  did  fire,  back 
of  the  shoulder.  This  of  course  did  not 
take  very  long.  While  Mr.  B.  was  jumpv  . 
ing  around  and  stating  what  he  thought 
of  the  rifle.  "Old  Trusty"  reached  over 
and  pat-ting  his  father  on  the  head  said 
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"Steady.down  don't  act  like  a  school  boy." 
While  this  was  going  on,  I  was  on  my  way 
around  a  small  swamp,  and  deposited  a 
.33  soft  nose  in  his  hind  quarters  stagger- 
ing him,  as  he  went  out  of  sight.  We 
had  no  trouble  to  find  him  as  the  blood 
was  over  everything.  When  Mr.  B. 
and  I  came  up  to  him  ne  was  laying  do  wn, 
but  jumped  up.  We  each  fired  a  shot 
at  his  neck  which  started  him  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  as  he  staggered  to  a  clear 
spot,  "Old  Trusty"ended  him.  After 
extending  my  hand  to  "Trusty",  I  went 
back  to  the  calling  rock  and  got  the  ax 
and  rope,  with  which  we  built  a  tripod 
and  lifted  him  up,  We  left  him  there  to 
cool  until  the  following  morning,  when 
we  quartered  him  and  covered  the  meat 
with  bags.  Whe.n  we  arrived  out  of 
the  woods  the  meat  was  as  clean  as  beef. 
"Old  Trusty"  stated  that  although  he 
could  not  do  much  shooting  owing  to 
having  injured  his  right  eye,  and  losing 
the  sight,he  never  had  a  better  time  out 
hunting  in  his  life;  and  said  that  should 
he  live  he  would  go  out  again  next  fall 
and  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  do 
the  trick  again.  We.  are  all  hoping 
that  he  can.  I  am  having  the  horns 
placed  on  a  shield  as  I  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  looking  at  them  and 
recalling  this  trip. 

nanan 

The  Careless  Smoker 

A  fool  there  was  and  his  pipe  he  lit 

(Even  as  you  and  I) 
On  a  forest  trail  where  the  leaves  were  fit 
To  become  ablaze  from  the  smallest  bit 
Of  spark — -and  the  fool  he  furnished  it. 

The  day  was  windy  and  dry. 

The  forest  was  burned  to  its  very  roots, 

Even  beneath  the  ground, 
With  the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  poor 

dumb  brutes, 
Old  hoary  oaks,  and  the  tender  shoots 
Which  might  have  made  logs  but  for  such 
galoots 

Allowed  to  wander  round. 

The  lumber-jack  has  now  passed  on 

His  pay  day  comes  no  more 
And  the  screech-owls  haunt  the  camp  at 
dawn 

Where  the  cook's  tin  pan  woke  the  men  of 
brawn 

But  the  mill  is  silent,  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  soil  and  the  forest  floor. 

A  deadly  sight  are  those  hills  of  rocks 
Which  once  were  beds  of  green 
No  hope  for  the  human,  no  food  for  the 
flocks 

The  floods  must  be  held  by  expensive 
locks 

And  the  harbor  is  silted  to  the  docks 
The  ships  no  more  are  seen. 

But  the  fool  smokes  on  in  the  forest  still 

Leaves  campfires,  burning,  too;  • 
While  the  patient  public  pays  the  bill 
And  the  nation's  wealth  is  destroyed  for 
nil 

If  the  law  doesn't  get  him,  Old  Satan  will 
When  his  smoking  days  are  through. 
— Harris  A.  Reynolds,  in  The  Open  Road 


©rtlhiern 

A  Vast  Mew  Land 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg, 
and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  new  England  and  four  Middle 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  water- 
power,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO  contain* 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which 
may  be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free; 
to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads 
and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's  web  over  a  huge  part 
of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  H.  A.  MacDONELL, 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament  Blag;.,.  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


TROUT  FLIES   from  the  Emerald  Isle 

I  can  supply  any  quantity  of  Trout  Flies  to  the  Trade  or  to  Anglers  in  Can- 
ada. I  can  tie  all  the  Canadian  and  American  patterns  or  any  special  pat- 
tern to  order. 

All  guaranteed  Irish  make  and  tied  here  on  the  premises — Immediate  atten- 
tion given  to  all  orders 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application.  A  trial  solicited.  Catalogues  of 
Rods,  Reels  and  General  Tackle— Post  free. 

L.  KEEP  AN-  (Specialist  in  Fly  Tying)      DUBLIN^  IRELAND 
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ITHACA  WINS 

3  IN  A  ROW 


Mrs.  Harry  Harrison 
has  won  the  woman's 
championship  of 
N.  Y.  State  three  times 
in  three  years  with 
an  Ithaca.  That's 
another  Ithaca 
record. 

Mrs.  Harrison 
says  that  any 
woman  can  break 
more  targets  with 
an  Ithaca. 


Catalogue 
Free 

,  Bouble  guna 
for  game  $45  up 
Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 
up 

ITHACA 
GUN  COi 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  13 


Dukes  Brothers 

Have  opened  an  Art  Studio  for  Scien- 
tific Taxidermy,  980  Danforth  Ave,, 
Toronto,  and  are  prepared  to  catei 
to  all  sporting  lovers  of  the  rod  and 
gun. 

Watch  for  our  display  advertise- 
ment in  the  October  number  of  this 
Sporting  Magazine. 


PAT. 
APPLIED 

rou. 


HADE  EAS 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP 
SIGHT,  deadly  addition  to  the 
modern  shotgun.  Makes  good  shots 
of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap 
shooting,  ducks,  or  at  traps.  Auto- 
matically shows  how  to  lead  cor- 
rectly — NO  MORE  GUESSWORK. 
Made  of  blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly 
on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12,  16, 
20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only. 
Postpaid,  $2.50,  including  booklet. 
"Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 

Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Teaches  the  art  of  wing 
shooting. 

WILBUR 
GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  Street.      New  York 


Ontario  Rifle  Association 


J.  W.  Smith 


THE  annual  matches  of  the  Ontario 
Rifle  Association  were  held  at  the 
Long  Branch  Ranges,  near  Tor- 
onto, from  Aug.  8th  to  Aug.  12th  inclus- 
ive. There  was  a  gratifying  increase  of 
entries  over  last  year.  0.  R.  A.  officials 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  results 
of  this  year's  shoot,  and  predicted  that 
the  attendance  would  continue  to  increase 
during  the  next  few  years,  until  the 
number  of  entries  would  exceed  that  of 
pre-war  days.  Undoubtedly  interest  in 
marksmanship  is  growing,  more  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  younger  element 
as  indicated  by  the  large  entry  of  cadets 
and  tyros.  Owing  to  the  reduction  of 
the  size  of  the  bull's-eye  at  the  500  yard 
and  600  yard,  ranges  from  24  in.  to  20 
in.  the  scoring  was  naturally  not  so 
high  as  last  year,  but  the  standard  of 
marksmanship  was  excellent,  and  many 
remarkable  individual  scores  were  regis- 
tered, in  spite  of  poor  shooting  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  these  was  that  of 
Sergt.  H.  Carey,  of  the  York  Rangers, 
who  won  the  City  of  Toronto  Match 
with  a  score  of  114  points — 3  points 
higher  than  that  of  the  next  best  com- 
petitor. In  the  second  stage,  his  score  of 
49  out  of  a  possible  50  points  was  a 
splendid  effort.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele  of 
the  1st  Wellington  Rifles  also  gave  a 
fine  exhibition  of  marksmanship  with 
scores  of  68  out  of  a  possible  70  point 
in  both  the  Bankers'  and  Macdonald 
"Brier"  Matches.  Another  remarkable 
score  was  that  of  Cadet  J.  Annesley,  who 
took  fifth  place  in  the  Lieut.-Governor's 
Match  with  110  points.  This  young 
marksman  is  only  16  y«ars  of  age,  and 
is  also  an  expert  with  the  .22  rifle  on  the 
indoor  ranges. 

On  the  whole,  the  weather  was  fair, 
although  rain  spoilt  the  Osier  Match. 
This  event  was  called  off  on  account  of 
a  heavy  shower  in  the  late  afternoon 
after  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  but  was 
resumed  after  a  short  delay.  It  com- 
menced raining  again,  however,  and 
conditions  became  extremely  difficult 
towards  the  end  of  the  match.the  targets 
being  hardly  visible  at  all.  Eighteen 
competitors  shot  their  scores  the  follow- 
ing morning.  On  other  days,  while  there 
was  no  rain,  conditions  were  not  good 
and  competitors  had  to  contend  with 
gVs.ty  wLnds>  changing  light,  and  mirage, 
which  affected  the  shooting. 

Honors  for  consistent  shooting  through 
out  the  meet  were  about  equally  divided 
between  Sergt.-Maj.  T.  Young,  of  the 
48th  Highlanders,  and  Lieut-  E.  T  D. 
Francis  of  th  Governor  General's 
Foot  Guards.  The  shoot-off  for  the 
O.  R.  A.  Silver  Medal  was  won  by  the 
former  competitor.  A  shoot-off  was 
necessary  also  for  the  Lieut.-Governor's 
Gold  Medal,  which  was  won  by  Sergt. 
A.  Middleton  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Kingston.  The  Inter-Prov- 
incial Match  was  captured  by  the  Ontario 
team  by  7  points  over  the  Alberta  team, 
Manitoba  coming  third. 

Leading  scores  were  as  follows: — 
City  of  Hamilton  Match. 
500  Yds.— 7  shots— Restricted  to  Tyros. 

1.  Pte.  C.  M.  Gratz,  R.  G.,  34,  O.  R.  A. 
Silver  Medal;  2.  Lieut.  G.  T.  Roach, 
C.M.C.G.,  33;  3.  Pte.  H.  Wall,  48th  Ft., 
33;  4.  Cadet-Sgt.  B.  Pickard,  H.  C.  I.,  32; 

5.  Sergt.  W.  Yates,  P.  L.  and  S.,  32; 

6.  Pte.  C.  H.  Pimm,  3rd  M.  G.,  32;  7. 
Pte.  W,  Livingston,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  32. 


Team  Match — Toronto  Regiment. 
Gibson  Match 
500  Yards — 7  Shots  in  one  minute. 

1.  Sergt.-Maj.  J.  Bentley,  R.  H.  R.,  32; 
2.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.  R.,  32;  3. 
Sgt.-Maj.  J.  .Trainor,  R.   C.  R.,  32; 

4.  Lt.-Col.  P.  E.  Bowen,  19th  Drag.,  32; 

5.  Sergt.  W.  A.  Hawkins,  48th  H.,  32; 

6.  Pte.  W.  Jaffray,  R.  G.,  31;  7.  Sergt. 

A.  Middleton,  R.  M.  C,  31;  8..Corpl. 
J.  H.  Davison,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  31. 

Duke    of  Cornwall  &    York  Match 

500  yards— 7  shots)— 600  yards— 7  shots 

1.  Sergt.  H.  J.  Lowry,  1st  W.  R.,  65 
2.  Lt.-Col.  A.  Elliott,  York  R.,  65;  3. 
Sgt.-Maj.  T.  Young,  48th  H.,  65;  4. 
Lt.-Col.  W.  O.  Morris,  O.  M.  R.,  64; 
5.  Sergt.  J.  H.  Barrett,  C.  F.  A..  64;  6 
Capt.  W.  L.  Dymond,  C.  W.  S.,  64 

7.  Lieut.  E.  T.  D.  Francis,  G.  G.  F.  G; 
64;  8.  Pte.  H.  J.  White,  R.  G.,  64; 
9.  Pte.  H.  Kent,  48th  H.,  63;  10.  Pte 
J.  Lonsdale,  York  R.,  63;  11.  Pte.  R. 
Storrar,  48th  H.,  63;  12.  Pte.  W.  Reid, 
R.  G.,  63;  13.  Sergt.  S.  T.  Weaver,  1st 
W.  R.,  63;  14.  Sergt.-Maj.  A.  Hilton, 
R.  C.  E.,  63;  15.  Lieut.  J.  Nash,  York 
R.,  63;  16.  Lieut.  C.  D.  Merritt,  10th  R., 
63;  17.  Sergt.  J.  Forbes,  10th  R.,  63; 
18.  Pte.  J.  Hill,  10th  R.,  63;  19.  Sergt.  P. 
Lunn,  10th  R.,  63. 

City  of  Toronto  Match 

First  Stage,  500  yards— 7  shots;  600 
yards — 7  shots. 

Second  Stage,  600  yards — 10  shots. 

1.  Sergt.  H.  Carey,  York  R.,  114,  Gold 
Medal;  2.  Pte.  C.  W.  Morgan,  W.  O.  R., 
110;  3.  Sergt.  J.  A.  Smith,  York,  R.,  110; 
4  Lieut.  E.  T.  D.  Francis,  G.  G.  F.  G., 
110;  5.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.  R., 
109;  6.  Pte.  J.  Lonsdale,  York,  R.,  109; 

7.  Pte.  J.  Hill,  10th  R  ,  108;  8.  Sergt. 
W.  A.  Hawkins,  48th  H:,  108;  9.  Sergt. 
W.  Gould,  1st  W.  R.  108;  10.  Sgt.-Maj. 
T.  Young,  48th  H.,  108;  11.  Lt.-Col. 
W.  O.  Morn's,  O.  M.  R.,  108;  12.  Pte. 

B.  Mitchell,  48th  H.,  107;  13.  Capt. 
L.  I.  Johnson,  G.  G.  F.  G„  107;  14.  Segt. 
Maj.  J.  Trainor,  R.  C.  R.,  107;  15.  Sergt. 
P.  Lunn,  10th  R.,  106;  16.  Sergt.  J.  H. 
Barrett.  C.  F.  A.,  106;  17.  Q.-M.-Sgt. 
S.  G.  Rolfe,  R.  C.  E.,  106;  18.  Condr. 
J.  Godfrey,  R.  C.  O.  C,  106; 

Team  Match— York  Rangers,  First  Team. 

Bankers'  Match 
300  yards— 7  shots ;  600  yards— 7  shots. 

1.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.  R.,  68; 
2.  Sergt.  D.  Mclnnis,  19th  R.,  67;  3. 
Lt.-Col.  W.  O.  Morris,  O.  M.  R.,  66; 
4.  Pte.  J.  Lonsdale,  York  R.,  65;  5. 
Sgt.-Maj.  A.  Hilton,  R.  C.  E.,  64;  6. 
Sgt.  Maj.-  T.  Young,  48th  H.,  64;  7. 
Sergt.   P.  Armstrong,   C.   H.   R.,  64; 

8.  *Sgt.-Maj.  J.  Thompson,  W.  G.,  63; 

9.  Pte.  A.  Eadie,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  63;  10. 
Lieut.  H.  W.  Patterson,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  63; 

11.  Lieut.  A.  R.  Humphrey,  York  R.,  63; 

12.  Sergt.  J.  T.  Steele,  1st  W.  R.,  62; 

13.  Capt.  W.  D.  Sprinks,  York  R.,  62; 

14.  Pte.  A.  W.  Whitehead,  38th  R.,  62; 

15.  Seigt.  H.  J..  Lowry,  1st  W.  R.,  62; 

16.  Sergt.  E.  W.  Ramey,  Elgin,  R.,  62; 
17  Sergt.  H.  Carey,  York  R.,  62;  18. 
Lieut.  A.  M.  Blackburn,  1st  W.  R.,  62; 
19  Sergt.  J.  P.  White,  Q.  O.  R.,  62; 

*  Winner  of  Special  Prize  of  $25.00 
to  the  employee  of  any  Chartered  Bank 
in  Canada,  making  the  highest  score  in 
the  match. 
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Tait— Brassey  Match 
200  yards— 7  shots ;  500  yards— 7  shots 
600  yds..    7  shots. 

1.  Capt.  L.  I.  Johnson,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  101; 

2.  Sergt.  G.  F.  Mackenzie,  48th  H.,  100; 

3.  Lieut.  G.  Weir,  Q.  O.  R.,  99;  4.  Lt.- 
Col,  W.  O.  Morris,  O.  M.  R.,  98;  5. 
Sgt.-Maj.  T.  Young,  48th,  98;  6.  Pte 
C.  D.  Wright.  38th  R.,  97;  7.  Lieut. 
H.  W.  Patterson,  G.  G.F.  G,  97;  8. 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Merritt,  10th  R.,  97;  9. 
Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele.  1st  W.  R.,  97;  10. 
Lt.-Col.  P.  E.  Bowen,  19th  R.,  96;  11. 
Pte.  H.  J.  Gray,  R.  G.,  96;  12.  Pte. 
J.  Buick,  48th  H.,  95;  13.  Sergt.  W.  Dav- 
idson, 1st  W.  R..  95;  14.  Pte.  J.  H.  Davi- 
son, G.  G.  F.  G.,  95;  15.  Sergt.  J.  P. 
White,  Q.  0.  R.,  95;  16.  Pte.  W.  Cor- 
bett,  R.  G.,  95;  17.  Lieut.  A.  Martin, 
10th  R.,  95;  18.  Lieut.  A.  M.  Blackburn, 
1st  W.  R.,  94;  19.  Pte.  R.  Storrar,  48th 

H.  ,  94;  20.  Capt.  C.  W.  Gibson,  R.  H.  R 
94;  21.  Pte.  W.  Livingston,  G.  G.  F.  G. 
94;  22.  Pte.  H.  Kent.  48th  H.,  94;  23. 
Pte.  H.  J.  White,  R.  G,  94. 

Team  Match— G.  G.  F.  G.,  Second 
Team. 

Osier  Match 
600  yards — 10  shots 

I.  Pte.  J.  H.  Gray,  R.  G.,  46;  2.  Lieut. 
J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.  R.,  46;  3.  Sergt.  H. 
Carey,  York  R.,  45;  4.  Sergt.  J.  A.  Smith, 
York  R..  45;  5.  Lieut.  A.  Martin,  10th  R., 
45;  6.  Lieut.  E.  T.  D.  Francis,  G.  G.  F.  G. 
45;  7.  Sergt.   P.   Lunn,    10th   R.,  44; 

8.  Sgt.-Maj.   T.  Young,  48th  H.,  44; 

9.  Cdt.-Sgt.  M.  Crawford,  H.  C.  L,  44; 

10.  Pte.  A.  W.  Whitehead,  38th  R.,  44; 

11.  Lieut.  G.  Weir,  Q.  O.  R.,  44;  12. 
Pte.  J.  Hill.  10th  R.,  43;  13.  Sgt.-Maj. 
A.  Wakeling,  P.  L.  and  S.,  43;  14.  Pte. 
C.  M.  Gratz,  R.  G.,  43;  15.  Sergt.  D. 
Mclnnis,  19th  R.,  43;  16.  Capt.  G. 
Antell,  C.  E.  F.,  43;  17.  Sergt.  W.  David- 
son, W.  R.,  43;  18.  Sergt.  J.  W.  Smith, 
W.  0.  R.,  42;  19.  Cdt.  J.  J.  Junkin, 
H.  C.  I.,  42;  20.  Lieut.  H.  W.  Patterson, 

G.  G.  F.  G.,  42;  21.  Sergt.  G.  F.  Mack- 
enzie, 48th  H.,  42. 

Lieutenant-Governor's  Match 
First  Stage,  500  yards— 7  shots;  600 
yards — -7  shots. 

Second  Stage,  600  yards— 10  shots. 

1.  Sergt.  A.  Middleton,  R.  M.  C,  111; 
Gold  Medal;  2.  Staff-Set.  J.  Freeborn. 
R.  H.  R.,  Ill;  Silver  Medal;  3.  Sergt. 
C.  H.  Tyers,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  110;  4.  Sergt. 
W.  J.  Rogers,  York  R.,  110;  5.  Cdt.  J. 
Anhesley,  T.  N.  M.  B.,  110;  6.  Lieut. 
E.  T.  D.  Francis,  G.  G.  F.    G.,  110; 

7.  Sergt.  S.  Dawson,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  109; 

8.  Pte.  W.  Kelly,  R.   G.,  109;  9.  Pte. 

H.  J.  White,  R.  G..  108;  10.  Pte.  A.  W. 
Whitehead,  38th  R.,  108;  11.  Bug.  N. 
McLeod.  Q.  O.  R.,  108;  12.  Sergt.  D 
Mclnnis,  19th  R.,  108;  13.  Sergt.  A.  H. 
Smith,  I.  R.  A.,  108;  14.  Lieut.  J.  Gal- 
laway,  P.  L.  and  S.,  108;  15.  Sgt.-Maj. 
J.  Trainor,  R.  C.  R.,  107;  16.  Maj.  D.  E. 
Dewar,  R.  C.  O.  C,  107;  17.  Lieut.  A. 
Sprinks,  York  R.,  107;  18.  Lieut.  A. 
Martin,  10th  R.,  106;  19.  Sergt.  J. 
McQuade,  1st  W.  R.,  106;  20.  Corpl. 
.1.  Templeton,  Q.  O.  R.,  106;  21.  Lieut 
C.  R.  Merritt,  10th  R.,  106;  22.  Q-M. 
Sgt.  G.  E.  Rolfe,  R.  C.  E.,  106;  23.  Sergt. 
J.  T.  Steele,  1st  W.  R.,  106;. 

Team  Match — Royal  Grenadiers. 
Macdonald  "Brier"  Match 
300  yards — 7  shots ;  500  yards — 7  shots 
1.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.  R..  68; 
•  2.  Pte.  A.  W.  Whitehead,  38th  R..'  67; 
3.  Lieut.  H.  W.  Patterson,  G.  G.  F.  G., 
67;  4.  Capt.  L.  I.  Johnson,  G.  G.  F.  G. 
67;  5.  Sergt.  W.  Fournier,  R.  C.  H.  A., 
67;  6.  Pte.  B.  Mitchell,  48th  H.,  67;  7. 
Staff-Sgt.  J.  Freeborn,  R.  H.  C,  66; 
8.  Sergt.  W.  Dow,  Q.  O.  R.,  66;  9.  Sergt. 


Special  Clearance  Sale  of 


FIREARMS 


At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 


You  Can  Choose  Here  from 

The  Greatest  Variety  of  Sporting  Rifles 

in  this  country,  including  the  following  makes :  Win- 
chester, Remington,  Savage,  Ross,  Mauser,  Newton, 
Stevens,  B.S.A.  (Lee  Enfield)  and  others  at 

The  Lowest  Prices  Anywhere  Obtainable 

Single  and  double  barrelled  Shotguns  and  Repeating 
Pump  Shotguns  are  included. 

We  have  made  ENORMOUS  REDUCTIONS  in  the 

prices  of  some  of  these  arms,  and  great  reductions  in 
the  prices  of  almost  all  of  them,  being  determined  to 
substantially  reduce  the  quantities  carried  in  stock, 
although  none  of  the  manufacturers  have  reduced 
their  prices,  and  there  is  not  any  prospect  of  their 
doing  so. 

You  Cannot  Duplicate  Our  Prices  ANYWHERE 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  Revolvers,  Automatic 
Pistols*  Ammunition  and  other  goods  at  special 
values,  and  they  are  all  Standard  Goods  of  the  best 
qualities.  We  have  been  here  in  business  almost 
twenty  years,  and  our  reputation  for  honorable  deal- 
ing is  second  to  none. 

COME  TO  SEE  US 

or  write,  specifying  what  you  want,  and  we  will  do 
our  best  to  please  you. 

Lion  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

429  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Phone  Main  6517, 


J,  A.  VARLEY,  Proprietor 


'Try  one  on  the  absolute  guarantee  of  the  makers." 


'We  stand  back  of  It." 


I(antI(racK 

■    S     TRADEMARK      ■    »      REGISTERED    ■  ■ 

I  1  COATED  I  1  LINEN  I  1 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offei  edito  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners;  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA  by 

The  Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
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Go  light — but  go  in 
COMFORT 


Kenwood 

SLEEPING  BAGS 

help  solve  the  problem.  Soft  wool — all  wool — 
inner  bags  in  a  waterproof  canvas  cover — tent 
and  bed  in  one — simple,  convenient,  warm,  light 
in  weight.  Preferred  by  many  experienced  woods- 
men. The  wool  inner  bags  may  be  purchased 
separately  where  waterproof  protection  against 
rain  and  snow  is  not  required. 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  are  sold  in  Canada  by 

T.  W.BOYD  &  SONS,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

./AS.  WALKER  HARDWARE  CO.,  Mtntreal,  P.  Q. 

HENRY  MORGAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Montreal,  P  .Q. 

F.  A.D  U N K,  Fort  Qu'appclle.  Sask. 

I  A  XJOYSLTD..  NewGlasgow,  N.  S. 

G.  M.  HOLBROO  K,  Otlawa,  Ont. 

RICE  LEWIS  &  SON  LTD..  Toronto,  Ont. 

D.  PIKE  &  CO.  LTD.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ROBERT  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Brockville,  Ont. 

COCHRANE  HARDWARE,  LTD.,  Sudbury,  Copper  Cliff,  NorthBay 

and  Saull  Sle.  Marie,  Ont. 
H  URD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
HO  USE  &  MA  UNDER,  Trenton,  Ont. 
W.  G.  EDGE.  LTD.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
JOHN  II ALLAM LIMITED,  Toronto,  Ont. 
WM.  G  URD  &  COM  PA  NY,  London,  Ont. 


KENWOOD 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Kenwood  Camping 
Blankets  and  Kenwood  Soft  Wool  Hosiery 

KENWOOD  MILLS  LTD. 

Department  A 

ARNPRIOR  ONTARIO 

Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.Y, 


Products 


Operations  Unnecessary 

HEPATOLA  removes  Gall  Stones,  corrects  Appen- 
dicitis in  24  hours  without  pain.  Registered  under 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  $6.50. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas,  230  4th  Ave.  S.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


BOX  1073 


J.  Forbes.  10th  R.,  66;  10.  Pte.  H.  J 
White.  R.  G.,  65;  11.  Sergt.  W.  Gould 
1st  W.  R.  65;  12.  Pte.  W.  Head,  R.  G. 
65;  13.  Lieut.  F.  W.  Huggins,  C.  F.  A. 
64;  14.  Sregt.  W.  A.  Hawkins,  48th  H. 
64;  15.  Pte.  A.  Robertson,  R.  G.,  64 

16.  Pte.  W.  J.  Armitage,  10th  R.,  64 

17.  Sgt.  -Maj.  J.  Thompson,  W.  G.,  64 

18.  Sergt.  M.  H.  Lee,  W.  0.  R.,  64 

19.  Sgt.-Maj.  T.  Young,  48th  H..  64 

20.  Lieut.  C.  R.  Merritt.  10th  R.,  64 

21.  Sergt.    G.    Elmslie,    48th    H.,  64 

22.  Cdt.-Sgt.  M.  Crawford,  H.  C.  I.,  64 

All  Comer's  Aggregate 
Aggregate  scores  in  City  of  Toronto, 
(first  stage  only)  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York.   Bankers',  Lieut.-Governor's, 
(First  stage  only),  and  Osier  Matches. 

1.  Sgt.-Maj.  T.  Young,  48th  H.,  298, 
O.  R.  A.  Medal;  2.  Lieut.  E.  T.  D.  Fran- 
cis, G.  G.  F.  G.,  298;  3.  Sergt.  H.  Carey, 
York  R.,  295:  4.  Pte.  J.  Hill,  10th  R., 
294;  5.  Sergt.  D.  Mclnnis,  19th  R.,  294; 

6.  Lt.-Col.  W.  O.  Morris,  O.  M.  R.,  292; 

7.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.  R.,  290; 

8.  Pte.  J.  Lonsdale,  York  R.,  288;  9. 
Sergt.  P.  Lunn,  10th  R.,  288;  10.  Pte. 
A.  W.  Whitehead,  38th  R..  287;  11. 
Lieut.  A.  Martin,  10th  R.,  286;  12.  Pte. 
H.  J.  White,  R.  G.,  286;  13.  Pte.  C.  M. 
Gratz,  R.  G..  284;  14.  Sergt.  A.  Middle- 
on,  R.  M.  C,  283;  15.  Sergt.  J.  Barrett, 
C.  F.  A.,  282;  16.  Lt.-Col.  P.  E.  Bowen, 
19th  R.,  281;  17.  Sgt.-Maj.  J.  Thompson, 
W.  G.,  281;  18.  Lieut.  C.  R.  Merritt, 
10th  R.,  281;  19.  Sergt.  J.  T.  Steele,  1st 
W.  R.,  281. 

Extra  Series. 
200  yards;  Possible — 75  points. 

1.  Lieut.  G.  Creighton,  Q.  O.  R.,  74  = 
2.  Sergt.  J.  Forbes,  10th  R.,  74;  3.  Lieut- 
A.  M.  Blackburn,  1st  W.  R.,  73. 

300  yards;  Possible — 75  points. 

1.  Capt.  L.  I.  Johnson,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  72; 
2.  Lieut.  J.  A..  Steele,  1st  W.  R.,  70;  3. 
Pte.  J.  Buick,  48th  H.,  70. 

500  yards ;  Possible — 75  points 

1.  Capt.  W.  L.  Dymond.  C.  W.  I.,  74; 
2.  Pte.  A.  Emo,  R.  G.,  72;  3.  Sgt.-Maj. 
T.  Young,  48th  H.,  71. 

600  yards;  Possible — 75  points 

1.  Lt.-Col.  W.  O.  Morris,  0.  M.  R.,  72- 

2.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.-R.,  70: 

3.  Lieut.  E.  T.  D.,  Francis,  G.  G.  F.  G.,  29 

Gzowski  Skirmishing  Match 

For  teams  of  5  men.  100  to  600  yards 
— -20  shots  each  man. 

1.  48th  Highlanders  (First  Team)  368 

2.  Royal  Grenadiers  (Second  Team) 
344;  3.  Royal  Grenadiers  (First  Team) 
339;  4.  Governor  General's  Foot  Guaids, 
303;  5.  38th  Ottawa  Highlanders,  300. 


nn 
nn 

Canada  Boasts  Rifle  Concern 

Entire  Rifle  Made  in  Canada. 

An  all  Canadian  sportsman's  rifle 
is  being  made  in  Toronto,  Ont.  by  the 
H.  W.  Cooey  Machine  and  Arms  Co. 

Though  this  company  has  been  mak- 
ing a  .22  calibre  rifle  which  compares 
more  than  merely  favorable  with  many 
of  the  higher  priced  rifles.  Canadians 
can  secure  it  at  a  price  much  less  than 
foreign  made  rifles  of  the  same  calibre. 

The  H.  W.  Cooey  Co.  state  their 
entire  product  is  made  in  this  plant 
at  Toronto  and  would  ask  every  sports- 
man to  visit  it  when  in  that  city. 
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Guns 


at  New  Prices  to 
Reduce  Surplus 


Guns 


These  guns  are  all  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment.     Prices  will  not  be  lower  this 
year,  and  are  offered  only  while  stock  lasts.    Send  orders  along  at  once. 

No  Permit  Necessary  for  British  Subjects. 


Remington  12  ga,  Model   10A  Pump  guns  30"  full, 
choke  barrel — brand  new,  Special  $54.00 

Remington,  22  Remington  special  calibre,  24"  octagon 
barrel,  brand  new,  Special  S  27.50 


Remington  22  automatic,  new,  Special  $  37.50 

Remington  pump  action  rifle,  T.  D.,  Model  14A, 
brand  new,  35  cal.  only,  including  100  S.  P.  Sks. 
ctgs,  Special  $59.00 


Winchester  38-55,   26"  round  barrel,   brand  new, 
Special  $36.00 

Winchester  30-30,  26"  round  barrel,  new,  special  $  38.00 

Winchester  30-30,  20"  Carbine,  new,  special  $  36.00 


Winchester  32  special  26"  octagon  barrel,  new, 
Special  $38.00 

Winchestet  self  loading  401  cal.,  new.    Special. ...$  56-50 

303  Savage,  26"  round  barrel,  new.    .Special.... $47.50 


Used  Shot  Guns  and  Rifles  in  Various  Calibres  and  Makes  at  Consistent  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  LIST. 


RIFLE  COVERS 


No.  1- 


2.00  ea. 


3  OOea. 
5.50  ea. 


5.50  ea. 


Rifle  cover,  8  ounce  Duck,  khaki  color,  full  flannel 

lined,  full  bound,  leather  handle,  price   $  1.50  ea 

No.  2 — Same  as  No.  1  but  complete  with  heavy  leather  sling 

strap  and  leather  end  piece  

No.  3 — 12  ounce  Army  Duck  tan  color,  full  flannel  lined,  full 
bound,  heavy  leather  sling  strap  and  handle,  strong 

leather  re-enforcement  at  muzzle  and  action  

No.  4 — -Same  as  No.  3,  made  of  heavy  brown  fabrikoid  

No.  5 — Same  as  No.  3  excepting  extra  large  and  full  size  for 
bolt  action  rifles  such  as  Ross,  Newton,  Remington, 

B.  S.  A.,-etc  

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  made  in  20",  22",  24",  26"  and  28"  barrels,  will  fit 
all  standard  solid  frame  rifles  including  Savage  bolt  action. 

Specify  length  of  barrel. 

SHOT  GUN  COVERS 

No.  10 — 8  ounce  khaki  full  flannel  lined,  full  bound,  leather 

handle   $1.50ea. 

No.  11 — Same  as  No.  10  but  complete  with  leather  end  pieces 
and  rod  pocket  

No.  12 — 42  ounce  army  duck,  tan  color,  full  flannel  lined,  full 
bound,  strongly  re-enforced  with  heavy  leather  at 
muzzle  and  action,  complete  with  rod  pockets  ,. 

No.  13 — Same  as  No.  12,  but  made  of  heavy  brown  fabrikoid  .. 

These  covers  are  made  in  20  ga.  26",  16  ga.  28",  12  ga.  30"-32",  and  in 

20-22-24-26"  barrel,  take  down  rifles. 

Specify  length  of  barrel  and  calibre  or  gauge  of  gun. 


2.00  ea. 


3.50  ea. 
6.00  ea. 


SHOT  SHELLS 


METALLIC 
CARTRIDGES 


HUDSON  BAY 
BLANKETS 


FOLDING  STOVES 


COMPLETE 

CAMP 
OUTFITTERS 


THE 


D.  PIKE  C 

123  King  St.  E  ,  TORONTO 


O. 

Ltd. 


Open  Seasons  for  Game,  1921 


THE  OPEN  SEASONS  HERE  SHOWN  ARE  INCLUSIVE  OF  BOTH  DATES.  When  the  season  is  closed  for  a  fixed 
period  the  date  terminating  the  closed  season  is  given. 

The  term  "rabbit"  includes  hare;  "quail",  the  bird  known  as  "partridge"  in  the  South;  "grouse"  includes  Canada 
grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  ruffed  grouse  (known  as  "partridge"  in  the  North  and  "pheasant"  in  the  South) ;  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  except  prairie  chickens,  ptarmigan,  and  sage  hens;  "introduced  pheasant"  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World 
pheasants. 

PERSONS  ARE  ADVISED  to  secure  from  provincial  game  departments  full  text  of  game  laws  in  provinces  where 
hunting  is  contemplated,  as  provisions  of  minor  importance  are  omitted  from  this  poster. 


Provinces 


Deer 


Moose 


Rabbit 


Caribou 


Alberta  

British  Columbia*  

Manitoba  

New  Brunswick  

Northwest  Territories . 

Nova  Scotia  "  

Ontario  

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Quebec  

Saskatchewan  

Yukon  


Newfoundland . 


Nov.  1-Dec.  14  6. 

Dec.  1-Dec.  10  6  . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  1-Apr.  b   

Oct.  16-Oct.  31  6.. 
Nov.  5-Nov.  20  ... 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30  

Nov.  15-Dec.  14  b. 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1  b  


Nov.  1-Dec.  14  b. 


Dec.  1-Dec.  106  ... 
Sept.  15-Nov.  306 

Sept.  1-Apr.  lb   

Oct.l-Nov.15  6  ... 
Nov.  5-Nov.  206 


Sept.  20-Dec.  31  6... 
Nov.  15-Dec.  14..  6. 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1  6  


No  open  seaspn. 


|  Nov.  1-Dec.  1 1 
I 

I  Dec.  1-Dec.  10 


Nov.  1-Sept.  28 . 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15 

Nov.  1-Feb.  1  

Oct.  15-Jan.31... 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1. 


Dec.  1-Apr.  1   

Sept.  16-Oct.  15  6. 
Nov.  5-Nov.  20  6  . 


Sept.  20-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  14. 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1  6 


Oct.  21-Jan.31. 


Provinces 


Alberta  

British  Columbia*  

Manitoba  

New  Brunswick  

Northwest  Territories . 

Nova  Scotia  '  

Ontario  

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Quebec  

Saskatchewan  r  

Yukon  


Newfoundland  

*t  Males  only. 


Quail 


Grouse 


I  Prairie  Chicken    I  Introduced  Pheasant  Ptarmigan 


Sept.  15,  1927 


No  open  season. 


Oct.  15-Oct.31. 


Oct.  15-Oct.  22... 
Oct.  1-Oct.  20  ... 

Sept.  1-Jan.  1  

Oct.  15-Nov;  14. 
Nov.  5-Nov.  20.. 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14... 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15 . 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1, 


Oct.  15-Oct.  31. 
Oct!  15-Oct.  22.! 


Sept.  1-Jan.  1..." 
No  open  season.. 


Oct.  15-Oct.  31.. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15 


Oct.  1, 1925  

Sept.i5,'i927. 


No  open  season.. 
No  open  season.. 


Oct.  15-Oct.  31. 
Oct.  1-Oct.  20... 
Sept.  1-Jan.  1  ... 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 
Sept.  20-Jan.  1.. 


MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS** 

(The  seasons  here  shown  are  the  times  when  migratory  game  birds  may  be  hunted  without  violating  either 

Dominion  regulations  or  Provincial  laws.) 


Province 


Alberta  

Br.C  olumbia  .... 

Manitoba  

New  Brunswick 
Northwest  Ter 

Nova  Scotia  

Ontario  

Pr.  Edward  Isl. 

Quebec  

Saskatchewan ... 
Yukon  

Newfoundland 


Duck,  Goose 
Brant,  Coot, 
Gallinule 


Black-Bellied 
and  Golden 
Plovers,  and 
Yellowlegs 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1-Dec.  14  .. 
3-Dec.  18  .. 
15-Nov.  30 
15-Dec.  31. 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Dec.  31. 
1-Dco  x5  .. 
1-Dec.  14... 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Dec.  31. 
1-Dec.  11 


Sept 
Sept 
|  Sept 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1-Dec.  14  .. 
3-Dec.  18  .. 
.  15-Nov.  30 
15-Nov.  30. 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Nov.  30. 
1-Dec.  14  . 
15-Nov.  30. 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Dec.  31.. 
1-Dec.  14  .. 


Wilson  Snipe 
or  Jacksnipe 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1.  ..  [Sept.  20-Jan.  1. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1-Dec.  14  .. 
3-Dec.  18  .. 
15-Nov.  30 
15-Nov.  30 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Nov.  30 
1-Dec.  14... 
15-Nov.  30 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Dec.  31. 
1-Dec.  14  .. 


Woodcock 


Rail 


Dove 


Sept.  15-Nov.  30 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30 


Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  15-Oct.  15 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  .. 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1.  .. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


1-Dec.  14  .. 
3-Dec.  18  .. 
15-Nov.  30 
15-Dec.  31. 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Dec.  31. 
1-Dec.  14  ... 
1-Dec.  14... 
1-Dec.  14  .. 
15-Dec.  31 
1-Dec.  14  .. 


No  open  season.. 


Sept.  15,  1927. 


No  open  sesson. 


OTHER  GAME 

(Season  closed  in  provinces  not  mention- 
ed) 

BIG  GAME 
Antelope 

Manitoba  |  Dec.  1-Dec,  10  b 

Bear 

(Unprotected  in  other  provinces) 
Quebec  |Aug.  20-June30  


Sheep  and  Goats 


Alberta  

Br.  Columbia*  . 
Northwest  Ter. 
Yukon  


Sept.  1-Oct.  316. 


Sept.  1-Apr.  1 t.... 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1  6 


DAYS  EXCEPTED 

All  hunting  prohibited  on — 
Sundays. — In  all  Provinces  east  of  the 
105th  meridian,  except  Quebec. 


*  Laws  of  1921  not  received. 


t  Local  exceptions. 


{Certain  species. 


6  Males  only. 


'  Under  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  the  season  is  closed  on  band-tailed  pigeon,  swan,  wood 
(luck.  eideT  duck,  auk,  auklet,  bittern,  crane,  fulmar,  gannet,  grebe,  guillemot,  gull,  heron,  jaeger,  loon,  murre,  petrel,  puffin 
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FELLOWS!  —Here 

a  .22  RIFLE  at  $8.75 


Talk  about  value,  this  wonderful  Cooey 
Canuck  is  the  finest  .22  calibre  rifle  in 
the  world.  Every  part  of  it  is  made  in 
Canada  and  there's  no  duty  or  exchange 
to  pay. 

TRY  IT  OUT 


You'll  find  itfthe  finest  rifle 
in  the  world  for  shooting 
groundhogs,  gophers,  crows, 
hawks,  etc.  It's  the  one 
trusty  which  can  be  relied 
upon. 


"THE 
COOEY 
CANUCK" 


Let  dad  try  it — it  won't  go  off 
if  you  let  it  fall  or  get  it  caught 
on  something.  Here's  why: — The 
firing  pin  and  hammer  are  two  separate 
parts  and  when  the  bolt  sleeve  is  pushed 
forward  on  the  cartridge  it  is  impossible 
for  the  firing  pin  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  cartridge,  the  hammer  and 
hammer  sleeve  being  held  in  a  half 
cocked  position  by  the  sear  on  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  bolt  sleeve,  from 
which  a  distinct  movement  has  to  be 
made  to  relieve  it. 


Guaranteed  of  Course 

A  red  tag  guarantee  accompanies  every  Cooey 
Canuck.  Each  and  every  part  is  guaranteed  to  function 
properly,  there  are  no  defects  in  material  and  workman- 
ship, the  safety  device  will  prevent  accidental  discharge 
if  in  good  order. 


"A  Beauty  in  either 
Walnut  or  Birch 
Stock." 


Have  One  for  Fall 


Save  your  dollars  for  a  Cooey  Canuck.  If  your  dealer 
has  none  in  stock  just  mail  your  order  to  us  and  we  will  send 
your  .22  Cooey  Canuck  prepaid. 


The  H.  W.  Cooey  Machine  &  Arms  Co. 


Established  18  years 


TORONTO 


Canada 
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shearwater,  lorn,  and  all  shorebirds  (except  woodcock.  Wilson  snipe  or  jaoksnipe,  black-bellied  and  golden  pi  overs,  and  yellow* 
legs^  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Alberta. — All  big  game  must  have  horns  at  least  4  inches  long.    Hungarian  Partridge  Oct.  1-Oct.  31. 

British  Columbia. — Open  seasons  on  big  game  and  upland  game  fixed  annually  by  Order-in-Council,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Secretary.  Game  Conservation  Board,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Waterfowl,  rail,  Wilson  snipe,  black-breasted  and  golden 
plo  ers,  yellowlegs,  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Districts,  Sept.  3-Dec.  18,  sfnd  in  Western  District,  north  of  51st  parallel,  Sept.  10- 
Dec.  25;  goose,  brant.  Western  District,  south  51st  parallel,  Nov.  12-Feb.  27.  Other  migratory  game  birds,  south  of  51st  parallel. 
Oct.  15-Jan.  30.  Northern  District  includes  Atlin  Electoral  District,  and  north  of  main  line  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and 
east  summit  Cascades.  Eastern  District,  east  summit  Cascades  and  south  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Western  District,  wfcel 
summit  Cascades  and  south  Atlin  Electoral  District. 

New  Brunswick. — Deer,  on  Grand  Manan,  Campobello,  and  Deer  Islands,  no  open  season. 

Northwest  Territories. — Additional  season  on  caribou  and  sheep,  Aug.  1-Oct.  1.  Also  Dec.  1-April  1.  Female,  caribou 
mountain  shee/>  or  mountain  goat  with  young  at  foot,  and  their  young  at  foot,  no  open  season.  Governor  General  in  Council, 
may  by  regulation,  alter  seasons. 

Nova  Scotia. — Big  game,  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  no  open  season.  Caribou  (male),  in  Inverness  and  Victoria  Counties 
only.    I'abbit,  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  Dec.  1-Feb.  28. 

Ontario. — Moose,  reindeer,  caribou  (males),  deer,  north  of  French  and  Mattawa  Rivers,  Oct.  25-Nov.  30;  south,  Nov.  5 
Nov.  20.    Hares,  also  Dec.  23-Jan.  2. 

Quebec. — Bull  moose,  in  Pontiac  and  Temiscaming,  Sept.  10-Dec.  31. 

Saskatchewan. — Deer,  moose  (males  only),  caribou,  north  of  Township  34,  Nov.  15-Dec.  14;  south  of  Township  35,  no 
open  season. 

Newfoundland. —  Caribou,  also  Aug.  1-Sept.  30.    Goose,  unprotected. 


lit 


THE  EASTERN  CANADA  CHAMPIONSHIP,  MONTREAL, 

JULY  11,  12,  13 


ANYONE  who  know.  Joe  Jennings, 
the  tall,  swarthy  sportsman  of  Tor- 
onto, is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  some  shooter,  when  be  is  in  his 
stride.  Once  upon  a  time  he  won  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  classic,  and  he 
also  has  performed  brilliantly  over 
many  traps  in  the  United  States,  but 
never,  in  his  life  did  he  shoot  so  well  as 
he  did  in  the  Eastern  Canada  Divis- 
ional Trapshooting  Association's  champ- 
ionships. 

It  just  seems  that  Jennings,  who  recent- 
ly gave  up  his  lucrative  truck-farming 
business  and  immediately  turned  his 
almost  undivided  attention  to  the  great 
sport  of  trap-shooting,  now  is  at  the  top 
of  his  form.  He  did  not  have  soft  targets 
to  work  on  here,  so  his  record  is  legitimate. 
Every  one  who  attended  this  year's 
championships,  including  Sam  G.  Vance 
who  has  had  a  corner  on  the  titles  in  this 
section  of  Canada  for  some  time,  frankly 
and  cheerfully  admits  that  the  best  trap- 
shooter  bagged  the  lion's  share  of  the 
honors. 

In  addition  to  winning  the  singles 
championship  with  a  score  of  199  out  of 
200,  Jennings  also  carried  off  the  doubles 
title  with  18  out  of  50  ,and  then  romped 
home  ahead  in  the  race  for  the  all-around 
honors  with  the  line  card  of  335  out  of 
350.  Naturally,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
fell  down  badly  in  the  handicap.  He  was 
placed  on  the  21  yard  mark  and  broke 
only  88  out  of  100,  but  every  one  attribu- 
ted this  showing  a  let-down  rather  than 
a  weakness. 

That  Jennings  was  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  possible  tension  during  the  singles 
event  there  is  no  question.  It  was  a 
wonderful  object  lesson,  that  shooting  of 
his,  and  the  spectators  followed  him  down 
the  line  just  as  golf  enthusiasts  have 
trailed    alcng    behind    Ouirnet,  Chick 


Evans,  Ray,  Vardon  and  other  wonderful 
players.  When  Big  Joe  finished  the 
first  half  of  the  single,  race  he  handed  m  a 
perfect  score  and  bis  achievement  /was 
applauded,  but  right  on  his  heels  was 
S.  R.  Newton,  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  with 
a  99,  and  sportsmen  who  have  seen 
Newton  go  realize  that  he  is  not  any  easy 
man  to  shake  off. 

Jennings  appreciated  the  calibre  of  his 
opponent,  which  furnished  the  ground- 
work for  the  high  tension  under  which  be 
was  compelled  to  finish  the  contest, 
because  be  shot  in  an  earlier  squad  tba 
his  rival  and  it  was  up  to  him — or,  at  least, 
he  figured  it  was — -to  set  the  pace.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  stumble, 
but  stumble  he  did  on  his  198th  target. 
It  was  a  little  straigbt-away — not  a 
vicious  angle — that  got  away,  but  Big 
Joe  was  just  too  anxious.  He  fired  too 
quickly,  and  when  the  bird  escaped  his 
pattern  the  crowd  on  the  clubhouse 
groaned.  Every  one  was  pulling  for 
Jennings  to  break  'em  all.  But  by  that 
time  it  was  seen  that  Newton  could  not 
win,  so  Jennings  was  crowned  champion 
right  there  and  the  victory  was  a  mighty 
popular  one. 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  congratulate 
Jennings  was  Vance,  who  lost  his  title  like 
a  true  sportsman.  Vance  was  six  down  at 
the  end,  but  he  had  made  a  valiant 
fight  after  getting  away  to  a  bad  start. 
He  lost  five  targets  in  the  first  100,  and 
while  he  knew  he  could  not  overtake 
Jennings  he  kept  on  plugging,  hoping  to 
at  least  win  the  runner-up  position.  But 
Newton  could  not  be  shaken  off  to  that 
extent.  The  Sherbrooke  shooter  fell 
back  a  bit,  but  finished  with  195,  and 
second  place  fell  to  his  lot. 

The  first  half  of  the  singles  and  the  50 
doubles  were  shot,  so  after  breaking  all 
in  the  former  contest,  Jennings  went  into 


the  doubles  and  broke  48.  The  doubles 
medal  fell  to  him  without  a  struggle. 
Vance  stood  second  in  this  form  of  shoot- 
ing with  45,  and  Jimmy  McCrea,  another 
Sherbrooke  shooter  whose  face  has 
become  familiar  to  American  sportsmen,- 
stood  third  with  44. 

After  Joe  Jennings,  by  his  victories  in 
the  singles  and  doubles  had  accounted  for 
two  of  the  American  Trapshooting 
Association  medals,  S.  R.  Newton  knew 
his  remaining  chance  was  presented  in 
the  Eastern  Canada  Handicap,  and  he 
grasped  it.  Shooting  from  the  20-yard 
mark,  Newton  broke  96  to  lead  the  field 
of  Canadians,  but  Harry  Harrison,  of 
Rochester,  who,  of  course,  was  not  eligible 
to  win  the  event,  actually  showed  heels 
to  the  whole  works,  when  he  broke  the 
100  straight. 

Harrison  never  shot  so  well  in  his  life. 
He  shot  on  the  17-yard  mark  to  break  his 
splendid  score  and  his  wife,  who  stood 
one  yard  behind  him,  also  did  well  with 
an  87.  During  last  season  Harry  certain- 
ly was  not  up  to  this  form  by  a  long  shot, 
but  a  new  gun  seems  to  have  brought  him 
the  good  fortune. 

Henry  Sanford,  of  New  York,  also  an 
ineligible,  tied  Newton  with  96,  and  stood 
on  the  21-yard  line.  But  Walter  Ewing, 
one  of  Canada's  famous  shots  of  a  few 
years  ago — -a  man  who  once  bagged  about 
all  the  laurels  in  England — H.  W.  Burk 
and  Jimmy  turned  in  the  95s. 

Steve  Newton,  a  brother  of  Bob,  the 
handicap  winner,  had  a  chance  to  tie  foi 
the  lead,  but  dropped  the  last  two  targets 
and  wound  up  with  a  scoie  of  94. 

It  was  a  wonderful  tournament,  in  that 
the  victories  were  so  clean-cut.  The 
officiating  was  fine  and  the  annual 
meeting  was  regaided  by  all  as  the  best 
ever  held  in  this  se  tion  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Sam  Vance  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  association,  and  George  Cash  more 
was  voted  back  into  bis  old  job,  that  of 
secretary.    Cashmorc  was  not  present, 
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They  took 
Canucks 
with  them 


CO  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Newton   Brothers  in  Do- 
minion Ammunition  that,  when  they  crossed  the  border  into 
the    United   States,  to    compete  in  the  Maplewood  Handicap, 
they  took  a  supply  of  Canuck  Shells  with  them. 

This  confidence  was  justilied  by  the  score. 

In  the  qualifying  shoot  each  went  straight  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram—1 00  birds.  In  the  finals  S.  M.  Newton  was  the  winner 
with  a  score  of  98  at  21  yards,  and  S.  G.  Newton  was  second 
with  97  at  20  yards. 

Canucks  also  helped  S.  M.  Newton  to  win  the  Eastern  Canada 
Championship— 96  out  of  100. 

Performances  like  these  are  daily  convincing  sportsmen  of  the  de- 
pendability of  Dominion  Ammunition. 


Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 

Owned  and  Operated  by 
Canadian  Explosives  Limited 

Halifax  Montreal  Toronto  Sudbury 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Dominion  Shot  Shells 

Canuck  Imperial  Regal  Sovereign 

Loaded  with  Chilled  Shot  and  Smokeless  Powder 
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BOND 

RELOADING  TOOL 

COMPONENTS 


Model  B 


For 
RELOADING 


Primers— Shells— M.  J.  Bullets 


Double  Cavity 

Bui fet  Mould 


MODERN-BOND  CO. 


825  West  5th  Street 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


Dent's  Jition 


.  marvellous  tonic  for  doge  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and 
unthrifty  with  harsh  staring  coat,, 
materatcd  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  distemper  mange,  eczema 
and  debilitating  diseases.  You 
will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses.  At,- 
druggists,  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents-  I 
The  Dent  Medicine  Company,  Toronto, 

Canada,  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
A  practical  treatise  on  dotzs  and  their  training-  IGOpp 
fully  illustrated,  mailed  lor  He  to  all  customers 


SCHNOTER'fi 

SUSPENSORIES 


Leaders  for  51  Years 

Perfect  in  every  way, 
quality,  fit  and  wear. 
Low  price.  Used  in  hos- 
pitals; prescribed  by  medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Schnoter's 
-accept  no  substitutes.  Order  direct  $1 . 
Hooklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon  request. 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G)   New  Jersey 


I  MADE 

one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  profit 
on  the  sales  from  one  five  dollar  ad.  in 
ROD  AND  GUN  TN  CANADA 
slated  one  of  our  advertisers  in  reply  to 
a  query  if  ROD  AND  GUN  was  a 
good  medium.  You  can  get  good  re- 
sults also  from  using  this  magazine  in 
either  buying  or  selling.  Hates  on  ap- 
plication. 


Why  suffer  baldness? 

You  cannot  afford  to  look  old 
in  civilian  life 


A  perfectly  designed  and  undetect- 
able covering'or^Toupee  exactly  re- 
presenting the  hair  as  it  should  be 
is  the  unfailing  remedy.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  or  call  and  see 
for  yourself. 

W.  T.  PEMBER 

Headquarters  for  Gentlemen's 
Toupees  and  complete  Wigs. 

129  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


"Spring-Scope" 
TELESCOPIC 
SICHT 

FOR  ANY  MAKE 
OF  RIFLE 

This  sight  gives  a 
magnification  of  3 
diameters.  Can  be 
used  with  any  peep- 
sight,  using  disc,  at- 
tached to  the  re- 
ceiver, bolt  or  tang. 
Does  not  require 
any  alteration  to  the  rifle.  "Spring-scope" 
furnished,  on  order,  for  any  rifle.  Write  for 
dscriptive  circular.    $8.00  and  up. 

Sportsman's  Accessory  Co. 

624   E.   57   St.,    Portland,    Ore.,  U.S.A 


all  of  which  goes  to  show  in  what  esteem 
he  is  held.  Mayor  W.  H.  Singer  was 
elected  assistant  secretary  and  Joe  Jen- 
nings vice-president. 

Montreal  put  in  a  claim  for  next  year's 
tournament,  but  the  decision  will  not  be 
handed  down  until  the  January  meeting 
of  the  association. 

At  present  Montreal  is  keen  about 
trap-shooting,  and  much  of  this  spirit 
is  due  to  the  active  ;nterest  and  ham  work 
of  Secretary  Bruce  Murdock.  This 
tireless  young  man  has  a  handy  helper  in 
C.  L.  Osborne,  and  they  are  putting  their 
town  on  the  trapshooting  map. 

WINNERS  AT  EASTERN  CAN- 
ADA CHAMPIONSHIP 
TOURNAMENT. 
Singles  (Amateurs). 

Joe  Jennings,  Toronto   199  x  200 

Runner-up. 

S.R.Newton,  Sberbrooke         195  x  200 

Doubles. 

Joe  Jennings   48  x  -50 

Handicap. 

S.R.Newton  (20 yards)   96  x  00 

All- Around  Champion. 

Joe  Jennings   335  x  350 

Singles  (Professionals). 
Frank  H.  Morris,  Montreal ..    195  x  200 
DOUBLES 

A.  Stuart  Boa,  Montreal   43  x  50 

Handicap. 

A.  SfuaitBoa,  (22  yards)          94  x  100 

All- Around  Champion. 
A.Stuart  Boa,   331  x  350 

Five-Man  Team. 

Joe  Jennings   100  x  100 

S.R.Newton   99  x  100 

W.H.  Singer   97  x  100 

Herbert  Cooey  ....  96  x  100  20  x  20 
Harry  E.Payne  ..     96  x  100    19  x  20 

Alternates. 
W.J.Marshall  ....     96  x  100    16  x  20 

S.G.Vance   95  x  100   20  x  20 

M.E.Goodale   95  x  100    19  x  20 

J.M.Roberts    95  x  100    19  x  20 

S.G.Newton   95  x  100    18  x  20 

Targets   200  50 

*F.HrMorris   195  38 

S.  G.  Vance  194  45 

Joe  Jennings   199  48 

*A  Stuart  Boa   194  43 

Bruce  Murdock   155  14 

C.L.Osborne   183  39 

Jos.Rainville   49  12 

Herbert  Cooey   194  36 

W.  H.  Singer  188  42 

W.  J.  Marshall   188  38 

W.  E.  Burke..  185  39 

W.H.Ewing   191  37 

C.C.Goodhue   177  37 

R.B.   Hutchison    85  35 

J.E'.McCrea   182  44 

S.G.  Newton   192  42 

S.R.Newton   195  41 

T.  Baird   162  8 

S.E.  Sangster   178  14 

J.Hacala   120  33 

Harry  Harrison   192  .... 

Mrs.  H.  Harrison   184  .... 

R.  Patterson   162  .... 

E.V.Major   190  .... 

Geo.  Robinson   170  .... 

H.L.Taylor   186  .... 

J.W.McCausland    173  .... 

J.WesHart   185  .... 

Robt.  G.Watt   182  .... 

*F.  H.  Huseman   195  .... 

Harry  E.  Payne   194  .... 

Mrs.  N. Eubank   174  .... 

Henry  Sanford   185  .... 

R-M-Cagney   46  .... 

E.  M.Hobbie   92  .... 

M-E.  Fletcher   190  .... 

H.  Fletcher   86  .... 

M.E.Goodale   189  .... 

W.G.Allen   125  .... 

P.McCullough   160  .... 

N.  Germaine    70  .... 

F.  McCrea   179  .... 

H.  St.  C.  Fisher   172  .... 

J.  H.Symmes   181  .... 

J.  E.McCurdy   88  .... 

E.  L.  Fuller   72  .... 

Robert  Lewis   95  .... 

G.  S.  Brodie   85  .... 

J.R.  PayaD   91  .... 

H.  I.  Barber   176  .... 

Dr.  W.  R.  Winters   182  .... 

W.  A  Johnson   179  .... 

F.  W.Runge   187  .... 
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Put  it  in  your  kit 


Another  convenience!  KLIM 
Powdered  skimmed  milk!  For 
cooking  or  table  use.  Sup- 
plied by  all  retail  and  whole- 
sale grocers. 


lV/f  ILK  supply  is  one  of  the  outdoor  man's  biggest  prob- 
lems.  Milk,  with  its  nourishment,  flavor,  and  good- 
ness, is  a  thing  much  missed  when  not  available.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  KLIM  Brand  Powdered  WHOLE 
MILK  is  so  popular  with  outdoor  men  ?  Pure  pasteurized 
whole  milk- --in  powder  form- --it  is  always  handy  for 
drinking,  cooking  or  table  use.  Unaffected  by  winter's 
cold  or  summer's  heat.  Easy  to  carry,  store  and  use. 
All  the  richness  and  quality  of  fresh  new  milk  whenever 
you  want  it ! 

To  assure  its  freshness  we  only  sell  KLIM  '.Brand- 
Powdered  WHOLE  MILK  direct  to  the  consumer 
or  through  certain  selected  dealers  in  cities  and 
towns  and  at  outfitting  points.  Write  to  us  for 
their  names.  Or  send  $1.03  to  our  nearest  office 
for  a  trial  lli  pound  tin. 

CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

10-12  St.  Patrick  St.,  TORONTO. 
ST.  JOHN  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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Ready  instantly-simply  add  water,  hot.or  cold •  4§i|i| 
No  coffee-pot  required.Trial  size  10  cents.Boolcletfree 

G.WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  CO. 
522  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Lionel  Mclntvre. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Condon.  .  . 
*\V.  R.  Patterson  ... 

*E.  G.  White  

*D.  D.  Gross  

♦E.R.Galvin  

F.  Southwood. .  

J.G.Sangster   72 

W.  Clements  

W.  Humsden  

A.  Burns  

HenryVogel   37 

A.  Boa  

D.  E.  Saunders  

George  Easdale   82 

Art  Ross  

Long  Runs— Joe  Jennings,  197;  Herbt.  Cooey, 
116:  W.  H.  Singer,  89;  *F.  H.  Morris,  74,  64;  S. 
R.Newton,  74,54;  Harry  E.  Payne,  71  *A. 
Stuart  Boa,  70,  54;  *E.  R.  Galvin,  67;  W.  J. 
Marshall,  66;  *Harry  Harrison,  166;  S.G.Vance, 
64;  *F.  H.  Huseman,  62;  *E.  V.  Major,  52. 

Harrison's  run  was  begun  on  the  15-yard  tar- 
gets, he  breaking  toe  last  66  and  then  breaking  100 
in  the  handicap  from  the  17-yard  mark. 

— Sportsman's  Review 
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Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Zone 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ka  tern  Zone  Association  of  the  American 
Trapshooting  Association,  was  called  to 
order  on  Thursday  evening,  July  21st,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frank  0.  Drew, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
during  the  progress  of  a  banquet  held  at 
the  Hotel  Garde,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Drew,  acting  as  toast-master,  sug- 
gpsted  that  the  delegates  from  the  several 
Steles  of  the  Eastern  Zone  retire  to 
another  room,  select  the  Zone  Delegate 
or  member  of  the  Amateur  Committee  to 
represent  the  Eastern  Zone  and  then 
report  back  to  the  shooters  who  were 
gathered  there  for  the  banquet. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Jay  Clark,  Jr.,  of 
Wbrcbester,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the 
P2astcrn  Zone,  was  about  to  address  the 
shooters,  the  delegates  retired  with  Starr 
Matthews,  National  Diiector  of  Zones 
and  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Zone  and 
elected  him  temporary  chairman. 

Mr.  Fred  Plum,  representing  New  Jers- 
ey, immediately  nominated  Mr.  George 
S.  McCarty,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  for  the 
po-ilion  of  Zone  Delegate  or  member  of 
t tic-  Amateur  Committee  to  represent  the 
Eastern  Zone  on  the  General  Committee 
'A  l  he  American  Trapshooting  Associa- 
tion. Mi.  Ralph  L.  Spotts,  of  New  York, 
Seconded  the  nomination  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Berlin,  of  Pennsylvania,  quickly 
moved  that  nominations  be  closed.  The 
letter's  motion  was  seconded  and  Mr. 
Spotts  moved  that  tbe  Chairman-Secre- 


tary be  ordered  to  cast  a  single  ballot, 
making  the  choice  of  Mr.*  McCarty 
unanimous.  This  motion  likewise  was 
seconded  and  it  was  so  ordered  and  the 
ballot  cast.    Those  voting  were: 

Connecticut — E.  H.  Morse. 

Eastern  Canada — S.  G.  Vance. 

Dataware — W.  A.  Simonton. 

Massachusetts — H.  W.  Knights. 

New  Jersey — Fred  Plum. 

New  York — R.  L.  Spotts. 

Pennsylvania — W.  M.  Berlin. 

Rhode  Island — N.  F.  Reiner. 

Vermont — Fred  Plum  voting  proxy  of 
D.  M.  Barclay. 

New  Hampshire — Absent. 

After  the  election  of  Mr.  McCarty 
the  delegates  adjourned  for  an  hour  and 
returned  to  the  banquet  hall  to  announce 
the  election  returns  through  their  tempor- 
ary chairman.  The  announcement  was 
made  and  the  shooters  applauded  vocifer- 
ously and  called  upon  Mr.  McCarty  for  a 
speech.  He  replied,  accepting  the  posi- 
tion and  stated  his  platform — one  of 
co-operation  with  the  shooters  for  the 
betterment  of  trapshooting.  He  request- 
ed all  to  aid  him  in  bringing  about  any 
new  measures  which  they  deemed  neces- 
sary. .  ;  .  -V 

The  State  delegates,  with  their  new 
chairman,  went  into  session  again  soon 
afterwards.  Mr.  McCarty,  early  made  h 
apparent  that  he  desired  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  delegates  by  asking  when 
they  would  hold  their  next  meeting. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  would 
not  be  another  regular  meeting  of  the 
Zone  Association  unless  he  called  a 
special  session  Mr.  McCarty  made  it 
clear  to  every  delegate  that  be  wanted 
each  to  put  forth  all  the  suggestions  and 
ideas  they  haa  in  mind  and  to  constantly 
keep  in  touch  with  him  in  order  that  he 
might  be  tbe  working  instrument  in  a 
most  democratic  form  of  government. 
First,  however,  he  said  he  thought  tbe 
initial  subject  for  discussion  was  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Handicap  Tournament 
of  1922.  He  requested  the  delegates  to 
state  their  views  on  this  topic  and  Mr. 
Berlin  immediately  moved  that  the 
Eastern  Handicap  Tournament  of  1922 
be  held  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Morse  second- 
ed that  motion  and  when  Mr.  Vance  had 
finished  telling  of  the  attractions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reasons  why  Montreal 
should  be  awarded  the  event,  Mr.  Reiner 
said  it  had  been  the  idea  of  the  Province 
shooters  to  put  in  a  bid  but  that  they 
would  gladly  step  aside  for  Montreal  but 
asked  the  support  of  the  delegates  for 
Providence  in  1923. 

When  the  question  was  put  the  dele- 
gates drifted  into  a  general  discussion  the 
general  trend  of  which  seemed  to  favor 
a   central   trapshooting  ground  where 


Eastern  Handicap  Tournaments  of  the 
future  could  be  held,  making  that  particu- 
lar place  the  permanent  site  for  the 
annual  Zone  competitions.  Mr.  Spotts 
and  others  talked  interestingly  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  McCarty  first  proposed 
that  the  question  of  selecting  the  place  be 
left  to  the  clubs  of  the  Eastern  Zone,  a 
vote  being  taken  by  mail,  but  Mr.  Morse 
said  he  felt  it  the  duty  of  the  delegates 
assembled  to  select  the  place  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  1922  Eastern  Zone  tournament 
at  once  and  declared  it  only  proper  for 
the  delegates  to  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity. 

Once  again  the  discussion  drifted  ofl 
the  subject,  this  time  the  money  side  of 
the  trapshooting  game  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  delegates.  Mr.  Spotts 
said  he  was  confident  the  sport  would 
be  improved  and  would  grow  in  popular- 
ity quicker  when  trap-shooters  played 
the  game  as  real  play,  for  the  sake  of 
playing.  He  strongly  urged  the  elimina- 
tion of  added  money  from  trapshooting. 
Practically  all  of  tbe  delegates  supported 
Mr.  Spotts'  theory  of  improving  the  sport, 
Mr.  Berlin  recommending  that  all  of  the 
money  be  taken  out  of  the  game,  but  once 
more  the  delegates  were"  notified  that 
there  was  a  motion,  which  had  been 
seconded,  before  them  and  they  immedi- 
ately cast  an  unanimous  ballot  awarding 
the  Eastern  Handicap  Tournament .  of 
1922  to  Montreal. 

Immediately,  however,  the  delegates 
returned  to  a  discussion  of  the  money 
topic  and  Mr.  Morse  offered  the  following 
motion: 

"That  Chairman  McCarty  be  notified 
that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  delegates 
assembled  that  they  favored  trophies 
rather  than  money  in  shoots  and  that 
he  (Chairman  McCarty)  should  bear 
that  in  mind  and  act  along  that  line  while 
a  member  of  the  amateur  Committee 
of  the  American  Traplshooting  Association 
tion." 

Mr.  Berlin  seconded  the  motion  and 
it  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  next  discussion  was  based  on  the 
number  of  targets  in  the  singles  champ- 
ionship event  and  it  finally  was  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  delegates 
that  the  State  and  Zone  singles  champion- 
ships be  hereafter  based  upon  the  total 
number  of  16-yard  targets  on  the  program. 

The  18-yard  championship  was  next 
considered,  with  Mr.  McCarty  inquiring 
whether  the  event  was  necessary,  whether 
it  had  a  real  purpose  in  the  game,  and 
whether  it  should  be  considered  "champ- 
ionship" event  under  any  circumstances. 
Mr.  McCarty  took  occasion  at  this  time 
to  favor  class  championships,  giving  the 
intimation  that  he  favored  them  in 
preference  to  such  events  as  the  18-yard 
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event.  But  the  delegates  unanimously 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  18-yard  championship.  How- 
ever, they  also  favored  class  competitions. 

Mr.  Spotts  recommended  that  the 
event  now  known  as  the  American  Ama- 
teur Championship  at  Single  Targets 
be  called  the  "Champion  of  Champions" 
shoot  and  the  delegates  favored  his  recom- 
mendation. Mr.  Spotts'  argument  was 
that  the  event  was  open  only  to  the 
champions  of  the  various  States  and 
therefore  was  not  truly  a  championship 
for  American  Amateuis. 

Mr.  Plum  recommended  that  an  Open 
Championship,  one  that  would  bring 
together  all  amateurs  and  professionals 
in  North  Ameiica  to  decide  the  best  shot. 
He  argued  that  if  one  man  was  the  best 
amateur  and  another  the  best  profes- 
sional there  should  be  an  event  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  one  or  the  other  just 
as  is  done  in  golf.  He  declared  it  was  not 
just  or  proper  to  deprive  a  piofes_ional 
of  the  honor  of  being  the  best  shot,  if  he 
could  prove,  it,  simply  because  a  profes- 
sional made  his  livmg  by  selling  shooting 
accessories.  The  delegates  unanimously 
supported  Mr.  Plum's  recommendation. 

Mr.  Berlin  first  recommended  ana  then 
moved  that  the  rules  regarding  the 
selection  of  five-man  teams  be  amended 
so  that  the  five  high  men  who  attended 
a  Zone  Tournament  would  be  eligible  to 
represent  their  State  provided  they  had 
shot  through  the  State  Tournament  to 
obtain  such  standing.  He  argued  that 
this  would  give  every  man  who  shot  in 
his  State  Tournament  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  member  of  the  team  or  an 
alternate.  He  pointed  out  that  hi  state, 
Pennsylvania,  had  many  shooters  on  the 
grounds  at  New  Haven  but  that  a  five- 
man  team  could  not  be  entered  because 
neither  the  first  five  nor  the  alternates 
were  there  in  sufficient  number.  Mr. 
Plum  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was 
unanimously  carried,  after  other  ideas 
along  the  same  line  had  been  advanced 
by  various  delegates. 

Mr.  Spotts  requested  the  delegates  to 
turn  their  attention  to'  the  Standard- 
System  of  Handicap  and  Classification. 
This  developed  into  a  lengthy  discussion 
duiing  which  the  members  aired  their 
views.  All  were  agreed  that  the  unknown 
shooter  must  be  penalized  but  the  known 
shooter,  especially  the  shooter  of  mediocre 
ability,  taken  care  of  in  some  manner  as 
not  to  eliminate  him.  Once  again  the  del- 
elegates  returned  to  the  rules  of  golf  and 
discussed  them, "and  finally  it  was  agreed 
that  the  delegates  should  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  placing  of  all  unknown  shoot- 
ers in  Class  A  and  on  22  yards  in  the 
handicap  and  Mr.  Spotts  urged  that  the 
handicap  and  classification  committee 
be  given  the  option  of  using  it?  judgment 
on  shooters  of  known  ability.  He  like- 
wise spoke  in  favor  of  placing  only  Class 
A  men  on  such  committees,  reasoning 
that  they  were  not  afraid  to  exercise  their 
judgment  on  men  in  the.  lower  classes 
nor  did  they  fear  competition.  The 
latter  matters  were  not  put  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Plum  moved  that  the  23-yard  mark 
be  eliminated  from  the  sport  and  Mr. 
Morse  seconded  the  motion.  This  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Morse  moved  adjournment  and 
Capt.  W.  A.  Simonton  seconded. 

Before  dismissing  the  delegates,  Chair- 
man McCarty  again  impressed  upon 
the  delegates  that  he  wanted  their  assis- 
tance, would  cherish  it  and  hoped  always 
to  present  their  views  on  trapshooting 
matters  of  importance.  He  asked  each  to 
write  him  from  time  to  time  of  any  sug- 
gestions they  might  have  to  make  or  of 
any  suggestions  that  they  might  receive 
from  the  clubs  or  shooters  of  their  states 


so  that  he  might  properly  represent  the 
shooters  of  the  Eastern  Zone. 

"I  believe  in  the  most  democratic  form 
of  government"  said  Mr.  McCarty, 
"I  further,  believe  firmly  in  the  recall  if  a 
representative  of  the  people  does  not  vote 
and  work  for  the  people." 

Respectfully  submitted  by 
Starr  Matthews 
Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Zone 


SHERBROOKE  REGISTERED 
TOURNAMENT. 

Billy  Southwood  was  high  gun  at  the 
registered  tournament  held  by  the  Sher- 
brooke  Gun  Club,  Saturday  August  6th. 
Bill's  score  was  very  good  considering  the 
wind  that  was  blowing,  and  he  proved 
himself  a  great  shot  by  romping  home 
first  in  a  classy  field  with  the  score  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  out  of  the 
possible  one  fifty.  Steve  Newton  got 
second  with  one  forty-one.  Bob  New- 
ton and  Henry  Sanford  were  tied  for 
third  place  with  one-forty  each.  In  the 
shoot  off  Bob  won  out. 

Earl  Walley,  another  Sherbrooke  boy, 
got  high  gun  for  the  green  shots  with  one 
eighteen,  C.  C.  Goodhue  second  and 
F.  J.  Southwood  third.  By  winning  the 
Green  event,  Earl  won  the  handsome  cup 
given  by  J.  S.  Mitchell  Co.,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Burr  of  Montpelier  got  the  long  run  prize 
with  sixty-three  to  his  credit;  Steve 
Newton  and  Billy  Southwood  were  tied 
with  forty-five  each.  In  the  shoot  off, 
Steve  won  out  and  got  second  prize. 

F.  D.  Carder  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was 
high  in  the  merchandise;  Doug.  Barclay 
of  Barre,  Vt.,  second  and  Mrs.  Euback  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  third. 

The  Montpelier  team  was  high  in  the 
team  shoot  with  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
Sherbrooke  second  with  one  hundred  and 
ten  and  Burlington  Vt.,  third,  with  one 
hundred  and  nine.  Sherbrooke  takes 
possession  of  the  cup  with  one  first  place 
and  two  seconds  to  her  credit  for  a  total 
of  seven  points,  Montpelier  six,  and  Bur- 
lington five.  The  following  are  the 
winners  of  event  trophies,  W.  H.  South- 
wood,  two;  J.  E.  McCrea,  one;  S.  G.  New- 
ton one;  S.  R.  Newton  one;  H.  Sanford, 
two;  R.  Lewis  one;  H.  Moulton,  one; 
C.  P.  Hulbsrt,  two;  Dr.  Burr,  one;  C. 
C.  Goodhue,  two;  B.  Murdoch,  oue; 
W.  E.  Carpenter  one;  Dr.  G.  E.  Louden 
two.  Stuart  Boa  of  the  Dominion  Cart- 
ridge Co.  was  the  only  professional  that 
took  part  in  the  shoot,  his  score  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  was  very  credit- 
able. Mrs.  H.  S.  Euback  was  high  gun 
for  the  ladies.    The  scores  were: 

Shot  at  Broke. 
150 

Stuart  Boa  X,  Montreal  Que   143 

W.  H.  Southwood,  Richmond,  Que   142 

S.  G.  Newton,  Sherbrooke,  Que   141 

S.  R.  Newton,  Sherbrooke,  Que..  14C 

H.  Sanford,  New  York   140 

Dr.  C .  H.  Burr,  Montpelier,  Vt   138 

Dr.  G.  E.  Louden,  Burlington,  Vt   135 

J.E.  McCrea,  Sherbrooke,  Que   134 

F.  D.  Carder,  Vancouver,  B.  C   134 

C.  P.  Hulbert,  Randolph,  Vt   134 

R.  Lewis,  Montreal  Que   133 

D.  M.  Barclay,  Barre,  Vt   130 

H.B.  Moulton,  Montpelier.Vt   129 

N.  G.  Bray,  Sherbrooke,  Que   126 

F.  W .  Yea  ton,  Montpelier,  V  t   1 25 

Dr.  H.L.Pache,  Burlington,  Vt   124 

Bruce  Murdock,  Montreal,  Que   122 

N.  E.  Walley,  Sherbrooke,  Que   118 

G.  W.  Harris,  Burlington,  Vt..   1 18 

Dr.A.S.C.  Hill,  Winooski,  Vt   117 

C.  C.  Goodhue,  Sherbrooke,  Que   116 

M.  E.  Carpenter,  Charlotte,  Vt   116 

G.  D.  Pitkin,  Montpelier,  Vt   112 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Eubank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   110 

F.  Laundry,  Montpelier,  Vt   101 

F.  J.  Southwood,  Sherbrooke,  Que   101 

J.  L.  Wooten,  Cookshire,  Qu   95 

V.  E.  Germain,  BromptonvilleQu   91 

Miss  R.  J.  Hannon,  Montpelier,  Vt   85 

3.  R.  Payan,  Montreal,  Que   75  62 

L.W.Hynoman,  Sherbrooke,  Que   60  45 

J.  G.  Sangster,  Sherbrooke,  Que   20  43 

J .  R .  bimms,  Sherbrooke,  Que  J50  24 

Professionals  X 

S.  G.  Newton,  Secretary  . 
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RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters, 

per  inch  $2.50 

10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 

Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Mech- 
anics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of  our 
current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  instruct- 
ive information  on  overhauling,  ignition 
i  roubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  120  pages  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest.  517  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  7-TF 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

FOR  SALE— Best  quality  ranch-raised 
mink  and  Canada  wild  geese.  Stamp  for 
replv.  Nelson  Waldrou,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  6-5T 

WANTED — Five  young  female  deer.  J. 
R    Sanfcey,  R.R.  No.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

9-3T 


English  Callers,  guaranteed  good.  Best  Strain 

ever  saw.    Both  teal  and  mallard  voiced-  Extra 

ducks'.,  ten  dollars  trio.    Only  few  left.  Write 

Geo.  Harrington,  Leamington,  Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — Perfect  English  Grey  Call  ducks, 
verv  tame,  will  call  at  any  bird  passing  by.  §7.00 
per"  pair  or  two  pair  for  S12.00.  Ted  Miner, 
Kingsville,  Ont.   •   9-IT 

FOR  SALE — Three  Coons— two  years  old. 
Both  sex.    Apply  to  J.  P-  Leslie,  Lanark,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE — One  male,  2  females,.,  ranch 
raised  coons.  Price  right.  D.  Green,  R-  R. 
Xo.  2.,  Freeman,  Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
Geralo  Mathison,  Sparta,  Ontario.  9-IT 

WANTED    TO    PURCHASE— A    few  live 
Bobolinks.   American     Gold     Finches  and 
Purple     Finches,   must   be   healthy  birds. 
State  price.    J.  A.  Wright,  Biscotasing,  Ont. 
.  9-IT 

DOGS 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for 
automobile,  camp,  homefand  estate;  ideal 
dog*  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stork 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds 
and  Bio  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 
The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z,  LA  RUE,  OHIO   


FOB  SALE — Coon,  Oppossum,  Skunk,  fox  and 
Wolf  Hounds  guaranteed,  that  will  deliver  the 
goods,  thoroughly  trained.  Sold  <>n  30  days'  trial. 
In'imri'  -.  ,-i'dir  ilcil      Hay  Smith.  Altamont,  Ills. 

9-IT 

Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox.  Coon, Oppossum,  Squir- 
rel dogs,  otters.  Circular  10c-  BROWN 
KENNELS.,  YORK,  PA.  -  9-4T 


FOR  iSALE— One  female  black  and  tan 
hound,  3  years  old,  price  $35.00 ;  also  some 
hound  pups,  3  months  old,  price  each  $8.00 
for  males  and  $5.00  for  females,  all  dogs 
part  blood  liound  and  part  fox  'hound. 
Good  hunters.  Ralph  Mouldey,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Portsmouth,   Ont.  9-IT 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — SplendidJJ  Llewellin,  English 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups^and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for  description- 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

THE  BLUE  GRASS   FARM  KENNELS 
of  Berry,  Kentucky 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty-four 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 

Westminster  Kennels,  Tower  Hills,  Ills.,  offers 
crackerjack  rabbit  hounds  at  $17.50  each.  Dogs 
starting  to  trail,  $13.00  First  class  coon,  skunk, 
oppossum,  fox,  wolf,  coyote  and  partly  trained 
hounds.  All  broken  dogs,  sold  on  ten  days' 
trial.  Descriptive  price  list,  ten  cents.  Coin  or 
Stamps.  8-IT 

FOR  SALE — Beagle  dog,  fifteen  months, 
started  rabbits,  very  quiet,  intelligent,  good 
tongue,  Mack,  tan,  white,  $25.00  Wm. 
Mould,  Westhoro,  Ontario.  9-1'T 

FOR  SALE — three  pups,  being  three  bitches 
and  three  dogs,  being  hound-coon-dogs  and  good 
for  all  kinds  hunting  purposes.  Anthony  Weber, 
St.  Clements;,  Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE— One  Fox-hounu  dog,  3  years  old, 
grand  hunter,  no  bad  habits,  $15.  Wm.  Ruds- 
dale,  Glentay,  Ont.   9-IT 

FOR  SALE — A  litter  of  registered  Redbones. 
A  hound  developed  in  America  for  American 
sportsmen.  Make  good  on  any  game.  If  you 
never  had  one  get  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Papers  furnished.  Send  your  bitches  to  Midn- 
night  Flyer,  V.  K.  C,  101073  and  watch  results. 
Palmquist  and  Beard — Greenview, Illinois.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Airedale  Pups,  very 
choice  stock,  C.  A.  Yorke,  Ruscomb,  Ont.  9-3IT 

WANTED- — Setter  dog,  must  be  good  and 
staunch  on  birds.  State  price,  Box  38,  Rod 
and  Gun  9-IT 

PARTRIDGE  AND  DUCK  DOGS— Bred 
from  generations  of  hunting  stock — English 
Springer  Spaniels,  Canadian  Field  Spaniels, 
Brown  water-spaniels,  deer  and  fox  hounds, — 
prices  and  particulars  Highview  Kennels,  Port 
Hope,  Ont.   9-IT 

FOR  SALE — American  Foxhound  pups  three 
and  a  half  months  old,  pedigreed,  may  be  register- 
ed, also  some  older  dogs  registered.  J.  E.  Keays, 
Box  519,  London,  Ont.   9-IT 

EXCHANGE — Thoroughbred  beagle  bitch 
good  rabbit  dog  for  deer  rifle. 

To  SELL — Fourteen  experienced  and  green 
deer  hound  dogs.  AH  young  dogs  and  willing 
workers,  reared  and  trained  in  a  good  coon,  fox, 
deer,  and  rabbit  country  All  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Price  $25.00  each.  Write  J.  S. 
Ellis,  Alliston.  Ont.  9-11 


Hounds;  Bird-dogs;  Supplies;  Testimonials'- 
Photos;  Prices.  Kaskaskoo  Kennels,  Herrick. 
Illinois.  9-2T 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  Pups,  out  of  Caerphil- 
ly-Carry-On  (Winner  of  Trophy.  Detroit,  1920 
for  best  Canadian)  and  sired  by  Polam  Maxim, 
the  International  champion.  Price  $50.  Mrs. 
C.  Kenney,  Thamesville,  Ont.  9-IT 

WANTED — Young,  good  trained  rabbit  hound 
B.  Imhoff,  St.  Walburg,  Sask.  9-IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  I-TF 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two, 
three  and  four  cylinder.  AH  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  require  I, 
to  Box  L.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam 
4  feet,  3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This 
is  a  new  launch,  now  ready  for  delivery-  For 
further  particulars,  etc.,  write  Box  F.  ROD  AND 
GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FREE  illustrated  Literatures.  Outboards 
New(  and  Rebuilt  Engines.  Universal  Joints, 
Pumps,  Clutches,  Gears,  Aerials,  Hyde's,  Gordon 
Reversible  Propellers,  etc.,  Canadian  Boat  and 
Engine  Exchange,  Toronto.  9-TF 

FOX  RANCHING. 

"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  Silver 
Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited.  Lit- 
erature free."  I-TF 

PROSPECTIVE  POX  RANCHERS— Your 
chance  to  get  started  at  small  expense.  I  offer 
my  entire  stock  of  breeders  and  pups,  Silver 
Black  Crosses,  and  reds  from  cross  parents,  at 
sacrifice.  Must  clear  before  October.  Reason, 
putting  in  thoroughbred  stock.  J.  O.  Mitchell, 
St.  Marys,  Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  .SALE — Choice  silver  black  breeding 
foxes,  pups  or  adult  stock.  Reid  Bros.,  Botbwell, 
Ontario.  5-5T 

GUNS 

'FOR  (SALE— One  303  British  rifle  in  Al 
condition,  also  two  reducing  chamber  for 
shooting  32  caliber;  also  140  shell.  Price 
$40.00.  Ralph  Mouldey,  R.R.  No.  1,  Ports- 
mouth, Ont.  9-lT 

Rifle  and  revolver  ammunition  loaded  to  order- 
Special  high  velocity  loads  for  big  game  shooting- 
Reduced  loads  for  small  game  shooting.  Fired 
shells  reloaded.  Henry  Bros.,  69  Cordova,  St.. 
West, Vancouver,  B.  C.  11-11T 

FOR  SALE— 7M-  M.  Waffenfabrik  Mauser, 
sporting  stock — $35.00;  95  model  Win.  303 
Bi  .  26  in.  $35.00;  25  Rem.-Autb  $35.00;  25-20 
S.  S.  Stevens  Mod.  44  tools,  100  cart,  peep  and 
globe  target  $30.00;  1912  -Mod.  Win  pump  new 
30  in.  bbl,  choke  $45.00.  H.J.  Grigsbv,  Yahk. 
B.  C.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — 280  Ross,  model  1905.  rear  sight 
Lyman  48,  Sheard  gold  bead  front.  Guaranteed 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  Price  $85.00. 
T.  F.  O'Flaherty,  Kenora,  Ont.  9-2T 

A  35  Remington  Automic  rifle  in  good  condi- 
tion. Lyman  peep;  case  .  nd  cartridges,  price 
$50.00.  John  H.  Young,  64  Wellington  St.  W., 
Toronto.   9-IT 

FOR  SALE— 

One  barrel  only  6  inch,  perfect,  for  38  officers. 
Model  Colt  $4.  One  fair  genuine  Colt  Walnut 
Grips  with  gold  medallions  for  O.  M.  Colt  $2. 
One  I.  A.  Lyman  Peep  sight  for  Savage  Rifles 
$2.50.  One  $4  Ideal  reloading  tool  for  .38  Special 
New  $6.  One  .44  Winchester  Mold  and  Tool  $4- 
One  32  Winchester,  Ideal  Tool,  rusted  but  good 
$1  50.  One  set  English  gold  scales  for  reloading, 
no  weights  $4.  Will  mail  on  receipt  of  M.  O  . 
F  H.Daniel,  11428 97 st., Edmonton, Alta-  9-IT 
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"  WANTED— 32.20  Bisley  Colt  4M  Bbl.,  450 
Webley  5inch  Bbl.  or  45  cal;  W.  S.  1917  Smith 
and  Wesson.  Must  be  in  gun  crank  condition. 
Old  Luger  pistols  and  magazines  bot.  Luger  and 
Mauser  cartridges  in  Stock,  Repairs  and  Remodel- 
ling on  all  classes  of  firearms.  W.  H.  Lowe, 
Gunsmith,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  9-IT 

EXCHANGE — Hundred  dollar  London  made 
single  8  gauge  for  hammerless  12  gauge.  No 
junk.    Examination.    Box  567*  Halifax,  N.  S. 


FOR  SALE — 303  Savage  rifle,  good. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


N.'S. 
9-IT 

Box  39, 
9-IT 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun 
Work,  Re-stocking,  Barrel  Bor- 
ing, Stock  Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc, 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 


RIFLE  BARGAINS 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  gun  made 
by  Woodward,  12  Base,  Damascus  Bar- 
rels, right  barrel  cylinder  bore,  left  barrel 
improved  cylinder,  under  lever  action 
with  indicators.  Anti-flinch  recoil  pad 
second-hand  in  good  condition,. 
Price   $60.00 

1  only,  .351  Winchester  self  loader,  looks 
like  new,  perfect  working  prder. . 
Price   $40.00 

.303  Ross  Military  Model,  „  New 
barrel   $35.00 

32-40  Stevens  Target  Rifle.  Schulyer 
butt,  set  triggers,  windgauge  Vernier 
sight,  practically  new  $40.00 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 
LONDON  ONTARIO 


250  Savage  lever  action  with  marble  peep  and 
ivory  bead  sights,  new,  $45.00.  303  Ross  Sport- 
ing E  M-10,  and  50  cartridges  $40.00.  Two 
Boxes  45-70  Winchester  cartridges  $2.00.  Want 
8  power  binoculars,  reloading  tools  for  250 
Savage.    G.  S.  Conley,  Westport,  Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— One  250-3000, 
1920  Model  Bolt  action  Savage.  Fired  50  Shots 
and  in  perfect  condition  $70.00.  Would  trade  for 
30  or  32  Remington,  Automatic  in  like  condition. 
T.  H.  Preston,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — 22  and  32  caliber  Automatic 
pocket  revolvers.  Harrington  and  Richardson 
make, $8.50  each.  Claude  Hart.  Cairo,  Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — Burchell  12  gauge  hammer  gun, 
weight  6  lb.  10  oz,  length  of  damascus  barrels, 
30  in.,  reloading  outfit,  ammunition  belt  is  strong 
waterproof  case,  is  good  as  new.  $60.00  takes 
the  lot.  G .  O .  Aldridge,  Poultry  Farm,  Stratford, 
Ont.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE— 22  Remington  repeater  No.  12. 
A.  model  22  inch  barrel  shoots  short,  long,  long 
rifle  cartridges.  Brand  new  $22.00.  One  22 
Savage  Hi  Power  rifle,  brand  new  $50.00.  R. 
E.  Thornton,  Woodstock, N.  B.,  Box  111.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — 38-55  Winchester.  Good  as  new 
$20.00.  Will  exchange  for  32  Winchester  Special 
Carbine.  L.  Elsley,  R.  R.  No.  1.,  Campbellville, 
Ontario.  9-IT 

WANTED — A  30.30  or  32  cal.,  Remington 
Auto,  loading  rifle  must  be  reasonable  in  price 
and  in  good  condition.  W.  L.  Yerex,  Picton, 
Ontario.  9-IT 

WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO.,  384  VICTORIA 
ST.,  TORONTO. — Manufacturers  of  Watson 
Sights  for  all  purposes.  Headquarters  for 
Firearms,  Ammunition,  Repairs,  Special  Work 
on  Loading — tools,  etc.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — Brand  new  Re-modeled  30-06 
Sporting  Springfields  and  other  Big  Game  Rifles, 
also  High  Grade  English  Hammerless  Ejectors 
made  by  Greener,  Westley  Richards,  and  Pollard, 
side  Arms  by  Colt  and  Smith  and  Wesson.  All 
Arms  in  "Gun  Crank"  Condition.  Send  stamp 
for  price  list  and  description  to  Henry  Brace, 
Red  Deer,  Alberta.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE  or  TRADE— .303  Lee-Enfield, 
brand  new  Sporting  rifle.  25-35  Winchester,  32  S 
and  W.  revolver.  Want  303  Winchester  .95 
carbine.  Hammond  type-writer.  D.  M-  Pon- 
ich,  Andrew,  Alta.  9-IT 


SALE — Thirty-two  Twenty  Winchester,  Ly- 
man Peep  sight.    Good  condition.  Eighteen 
Dollars.    Thirty-eight  fifty-five  Marlin  carbine 
practically  new.    Twenty-three  dollars,  C .  O .  D . 
Broatch,  Colinton,  Alta-  9-IT 

FOR  SALE— Waff enfabrick  Mauser,  8  M.  M. 
Shooter,    perfect    condition.  Crackerjacksgbig 

tame  rifle.    First  Money  order  for  $60.00  takes 
er.    Perfect  condition.    Cost  $90.00.    H.  Arm- 
strong, 114  Waverley  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

LIVE  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

LIVE  BEARS  AND  FOXES  WANTED— 
Will  buy  any  number  of  cub  bears,  cub  red  and 

frey  foxes.also  all  classes  live  animals  and  birds, 
'ully  describe,  naming  price  first  letter.  Charles 
C.Garland,  Oldtown,  Maine.  8-2T 

SPECIALS. 

Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild 
Celery  seed.  Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene, 
Ontario.  12-TF 

FOR  SALE— 35c.  each^-ROD  AND  GUN 
covers,  mounted  on  9  x  11"  mat  ready  for  framing 
and  suitable  for  den  or  office.  ROD  AND  GUN 
IN  CANADA,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY — Great 
demand.    Travel.    Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  Dept.  36,  American  Detective  System,  1966 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  8-3T 

WATERWEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Ave., 
Alhambra,  Cal.  7-TF 

FOR  SALEi — Indian  Power  plus  Motorcycle 
and  Side-Car  in  good  condition  $350.00  also 
Beagle  Hound  (Male)  broke  on  rabbits  $20.00. 
W.  H.  Emms,  154  Romeo  St,.,  Stratford,  Ont.  9-IT 

WANTED — A  powder  scale  that  will  weight 
down  to  one-quarter  grain  and  a  45.70  Winchester 
Model  1886.  Albert  Donovan,  17  Bourban- 
niere  St.,  Maisonneuve,  Montreal,  Que.  9-IT 

Ginseng  and  golden  seal  roots  and  seed  for 
sale.    A.  L.  Hands,  Parma,  Mich.  9T1 

SHOE  PACS— Pair  for  sale,  size  7.  Perfect 
condition  $12.50.  F.  N.  Joy,  4  Westminster 
Block,  Winnipeg.  9-IT 

FOR  SALE — in  the  finest  fishing  and  game 
country  in  Canada  one  hundred  acres,  good  log 
house,  also  ice  house.  Good  furniture,  cooking 
range  and  heating  stoves,  spring  cots,  enamelled 
ware  for  table  and  cooking,  good  boat  etc.  Ten 
miles  from  Burks  Falls  on  Government  Road  to 
Algonquin  Park,  Dr.  A.  B.  Cutcliffe,  Brantford, 
Ont.    Bargain  One  Thousand.  j*9-IT 


DEER  TAILS  AND  SQUIRREL  TAILS 
WANTED— r^W ill  pay  spot  cash.  Send  them 
in.  THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 
Logansport,  Ind.  9-4T 

THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  is  not  lined  by 
drugs,  noxious  weeds,  or  beautiful  shrubs,  neither 
will  concentrated  acids  or  alcoholics  do  nature's 
work.  Natvire  uses  nothing  of  the  kind  or  form. 
Only  by  supplying  nature  with  elements  in  form, 
quality  and  quantity,  the  kind  of  material  which 
ske  uses,  can  a  curative  reaction  possibly  be  estab- 
lished. I  offer  you  the  true  curatives,  the  Tissue 
Salts  as  prepared  by  Ensign.  These  alone  can 
build  new  tissue,  tear  down  the  old  and  eliminate 
the  debris.  I  use  these  for.  my  own  ailments  no 
matter  how  serious,  with  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
literature  free.  Address  Albert  Mitchell,  Box  77, 
Dryden,  Ont.  9-3T 

MALE  HELP  WANTED. 

EARN  $10  DAY  gathering  Fern,  Barks,  Roots 
and  Herbs  from  the  fields  and  roadside.  We 
teach  you.  Free  Book.  Botanical,  492  West 
Haven,  Conn.  9-IT 

SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics    and  beadwork, 
grizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
Heath,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
tree  on  request.    Main  Street,  Unionvihe 
Ontario,  Canada. 

10-TF 


'RAISE'  Jk 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE  J1 


FARMERS-TRAPPERS-HUNTERS-INVESTORS, 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  "OUIDt  TO  FOX FARMERS" AND  LEARN 
HOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS. P0STPAID>/-  25  CENTS 
OR  PIN  A  DOLLAR  BILL  TO  THIS  AD  AND  GET  OUR  SPECIAL 
BLUE  PDiNTJOF  MODEL  FOX  RANCH  AND  CHART. 

2i  a  w.soth  st.j.P.DUFFUS.SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 


Going  duck  shooting? 
decoys.  $16.  Kenneth 
St.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


12  new,  hollow  cedar 
Sheridan,  475BAlbert 
9-IT 


I^J^^V  Heddon 
Wt*  Hand- Made  Reels 

p  Jim  Heddon  2 -Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

Send  for  Uteraturej 
Jas.  Heddon's  Sons^ 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


THE  SPORTSMAN 

HE  NEVER  HESITATES 

He  Buys  Freely  and  Wants  the  Best,     To  reach  him  and 
tell  him  of  your  product  it  is  essential 
that  you  advertise  in 

"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 

Canada's  Leading  Sportsman's  Magazine 


Your  message  will  reach  these  buyers  at  Van- 
couver, Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Hali- 
fax, and  all  intervening  territory  at  the  same  time. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  LATEST  RATE  CARD 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 
W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 

WOODSTOCK 


4tJ0 
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Outfitteand  Guides 


Fishing,   Canoeing,  Bathing,  Hunting 

Come  to  MINAKI  (Beautiful  Waters)  for 
your  summer  or  fall  vacation.    Live  in  the 
wilds  but  live  in  comfort. 
Reasonable  rates.  Free  booklet  on  request. 

LEONARD  HOLST,  Minaki,  Ontario, 


1 WOULD  like  to  get  a  few  sportsmen 
for  a  moose  and  deer  hunt  this  fall. 
For  full  particulars  address 

EDWARD  S.  NASON, 

Box  63,  Keewatin,  Ont. 
Ontario  Reg.  Licensed  Guide  and  Trapper. 

Make  your  reservations  now. 

your  hunt  this  year  in  a 
section  that  is  not  shot  out. 
Come  to  the  West  Arm  of  Lake  Nipissing 

"IN  NORTHERN  ONTARIO" 

The  land  of  Fish  and  Game.    I  have  the  best  set  of 

camps  in  the  Northland. 
Batch  it,  or  board  with  us.    Everything  reasonable. 

F.  C.  CAMERON 
via  Sturgeon  Falls. 


DEER  si 


duc: 


CARIBOO  DISTRICT  of  B.C. 

Moose,  Caribou,  Deer,  Giizzly,  Goat;  birds,  and  finest 
trout  fishing  in  Canada;  new  country,  wild  and  unhunt- 
ed,  plenty  of  game,  can  guarantee  if  necessary,  all 
boat  work,  white  guides,  good  outfits,  plenty  of  grub, 
a  great  hunt  with  lots  of  action. 

Write  or  wire  for  dates  andinformation.  Can  handle 
two  parties  in  Sept.  one  in  Oct. 

E.  S.  KNIGHT,  ASHCROFT,  B.C. 
SPEND  YOUR 

Vacation  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

We  have  mountain  sheep,  goat,  moose,  deer,  black  and 
orizzly  bear;  in  the  best  big  game  country  in  Canada. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tourist  parties  conducted  in 
Jasper  and  Banff  parks.  Reliable  experienced  guides. 
Moderate  rates.    Write  for  pamphlet  and  references. 

H.  M.  MUSTARD  &  SONS 

Guides  and  Outfitters 
MOUNTAIN  PARK,  ALTA  ,  CANADA 

HUNTERS'  PARADISE 

I  have  supplied  bunting  and  fishing  parties  on  the 
famous  Pickerel  River  waters  for  past  thirty  years. 
Canoes,  Boats  and  Launches  rented. 
Guides  supplied.    Cottages  for  sale,  or  rent. 
A  trial  order  solicited. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  M.  KELCEY,  General  Merchant 
LORING,  ONT. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

We  need  millions  of  skins — Skunk,) 
I  Coon,  Fox,  Mink — Furs  of  all  kinds.' 
J  Write  for  special  price  list  and  extras. 
I.  B.  HOUGH  PUR  CO., 
Merlden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificently  Furnished-Libeially  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled 
Courteous  and  Prompt  Service-European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON,  Gen.  Mgr. 


When  Next  You  Need 
Something  in 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES  AND  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

We  arc  fully  equipped  to  handle  your  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  kind  of  printing  you  want,  whether  it  be  a 
PROSPECTUS,  LETTER  HEADS,  ENVELOPES,  PRICE 
LISTS,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  printed  articles  you  use 
in  your  business,  will  look  better  if  printed  by 

Rod  and  Goira  in  Canada 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO 
Printers  of  everything  from  a  calling  card  to  a  thousand  page  catalogue 


<( 


The  Science 

of 

Trapping' 


This  book  contains  245  pages 
of  interesting  facts  regarding  fur- 
bearing  animals  which  every 
sportsman  should  know.  You 
will  know  more  of  their  habits 
and  how  to  bag  more  this  coming 
season. 

Just  send  two  new  subscrip- 
tions to  Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  each 
and  this  copy  will  be  mailed 
FREE. 


Premium  Dept. 

Rod  and  Gun 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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//  5  not  a  day  too  soon  to  have  your 


GUNS 
REPAIRED 


TTME  flies  like  the  deer.    The  open  hunting  season  will 
be  right  on  top  of  you  before  you  know  it. 

Gun  repairers  of  genuine  expert  ability  and  long  exper- 
ience are  few  and  far  between.  The  best  ones  in  Canada 
are  here, — and  we  can  and  do  GUARANTEE  our  gun 
repairs. 

Don't  wait  till  the  fast  approaching  last-minute  rush. 
Take  your  guns  to  the  dealer  in  your  vicinity  who  handles 
Allcock,  Laight  and  Westwood  goods.  If  there  is  no  dealer 
in  your  community,  send  guns  to  us  direct  with  your  instruc- 
tions, or  with  your  request  for  our  prices  for  repairs  needed. 
We  will  give  you  prompt  attention. 

We  also  repair  all  kinds  of  rods  and  reels  in  our  Toronto 
workrooms.  Be  ready  for  a  quick  getaway  next  season,  by 
acting  NOW! 


Note: — We  do  NOT  sell  guns  or  ammunition  at  present,  but  we  are 
strong  on  repairs— GUARANTEED  REPAIRS  ! 


Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co. 


LIMITED 


TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY 


ESTABLISHED  1800 


70  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
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The  Arctic  Ei 


Is  a  White  Man's  Bed 


T^HE  value  of  an  Arctic 
Eiderdown  Robe  can 
only  be  appreciated  by 
actual  use.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hazen  has  voluntarily  writ- 
ten, us  regarding  his  exper- 
iences and  upon  solicit- 
ation consented  to  allow  us 
to  publish  the  accompany- 
ing extractjfrom  his  letter. 


Woods  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa.  Can. 

While  editor  of  "Forest  and  Stream"  I  accumulated  a  collection 
of  sleeping  apparatus  difficult  to  duplicate.  Woollen  blankets  led 
the  list,  but  these  gave  way  to  rabbit  skin  blankets  made  by 
the  "Tete  Boule"  Squaws,  a  real  skin,  caribou-lined  sleeping  bag,  the 
work  of  northern  Labrador  Eskimo  and  others. 

The  rabbit  skin  blanket  developed  a  colony  of  "cooties,"  the  seal  skin 
bag  became  a  wet  and  evil  smelling  abomination  and  the  wool  blankets 
were  the  ordinary  weighty  nuisance.  Than  I  became  the  owner  of 
an  Arctic  Eiderdown  Robe  and  found  it  a  revelation  of  lightness, 
warmth  and  comfort;  because  I  could  crawl  into  it  at  night  discarding 
tent  or  fire,  and  sleep  as  soundly  and  warmly  as  in  my  bed  at  home. 
I  am  writing  this  in  a  real  spirit  of  gratitude  and  appreciation,  hoping 
that  others  who  belong  to  the  shivery  clan,  that  claims  me  in  full  tribe 
membership,  will  profit  thereby.  It  is  a  white  man's  bed,  regardless 
of  how  many  minus  degrees  the  thermometer  marks.  How  you  get 
so  many  "Calories"  into  it  I  don't  know,  but  the  important  part  is, 
you  do,  and  that  is  enough. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  A.  HAZEN. 


ARCTIC  EIDERDOWN  ROBES  ARE  MADE  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 


Ottawa 


Toronto        Montreal  Winnipeg 


Anyone  who!is  much  out  of  doors — the  soldier, 
the  sportsman,  the  lumberman,  the  engineer, 
the  prospector,  the  miner — will  find  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Garments  wonderfully  comfort- 
able and  durable  for  outdoor  life. 


Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping  bags, 
blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps,  colic 
bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts, 
pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans,  spencers, 
knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves,  etc. 


A  Fully  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue will  be  Mailed 
Free  on  application. 


The  JAEGER  CO.,T£imitedi 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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Big  Game  Along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

This  trans-continental  "trail"  taps  wonderful  big  game  country 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia.  Here  is  the  catalogue 
— what  is  your  inclination  ? 

NOVA  SCOTIA— Moose,  caribou,  deer,  bear. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK— Moose,  deer,  bear. 

QUEBEC— Moose,  deer,  bear. 

ONTARIO — Moose,  caribou,  reindeer,  deer. 

MANITOBA — Moose,  caribou,  reindeer,  deer. 

SASKATCHEWAN— Moose,  caribou,  deer. 

ALBERTA — Mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat,  moose,  caribou, 
deer. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA— Mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat, 

moose,  deer,  bear,  mountain  lion. 

Write  to  A.  0.  SE  YMO  UR,   General   Tourist  Agent,    Canadian   Pacific  Railway 
Montreal,  Canada,  for  literature  and  full  information. 
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EDITORIAL 


I  -^t^    -^1^ -^i^  ■^i^ 

J  <•>  <s»  <S»  <*>      <£»  <wt  <s>      <•»  <2>  4gk  <**  <f»*  *£»      <r«>  <•>      <*>  <*»  <*>  <s>      <*»  <f*n 


There  is  a  bill  before  the  United  States  Congress  at  the  present  time  which, 
should  it  pass,  would  be  a  panacea  for  some  troubles  that  confront  the  sportsman 
in  his  efforts  to  protect  birds  and  preserve  the  sport  of  hunting  them.  The  bulletin 
of  the  American  Game  Protective  Association  states:  "We  believe  that  with  this 
bill  enacted  into  law,  wild-fowl  shooting  will  be  perpetuated  for  all  time." 


The  bill  is  known  as  the  "Public  Shooting  Ground— Game  Refuge  Bill"  and  since 
its  second  reading  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys.  The  preamble  to  the  bill  reads:  "A  bill  providing  for  shooting  grounds  or 
the  public,  for  establishing  game  refuges  and  breeding  grounds,  for  protecting  mig- 
ratory birds,  and  requiring  a  federal  license  to  hunt  them." 

Owing  to  the  extensive  reclamation  work  of  the  past  few  years  many  bird  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  form  of  swamps  and^lakes  have  been  lost.  Sportsmen  have  organized  to 
protect  the  game  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  American  Game  Protective  Association 
the  above-mentioned  bill  has  come  into  existence.  The  bill  aims  to  permanently  set 
aside  suitable  areas  as  refuges  where  birds  may  nest,  rest  and  feed  without  fear  of 
being  disturbed,  and  other  areas  where  the  public  may  hunt. 

The  bill  provides  for  sufficient  funds  to  adequately  protect  and  care  for  all  migrat- 
ory birds  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  estimated  that  there  about  two  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  hunt  migratory  game  birds.  A  federal  license 
costing  one  dollar  per  year — less  than  the  price  of  one  box  of  shells — will  yield  a  gross 
net  revenue  of  two  million  dollars.  The  entire  revenue  will  go  into  the  "Migratory 
Bird  Protection  Fund."  Forty-five  per  cent  thereof  is  to  be  used  for  the  protection  * 
and  caring  for  birds.  Forty-five  percent  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  public 
shooting  grounds  and  migratory  bird  refuges.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  ten  percent 
to  be  used  for  any  other  expenses  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  Canada,  the  logical  procedure  in  attempting  to  bring  about  similar  legislation, 
would  be  to  draw  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 
Unfortunately  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  dispense  with  that  valuable  organiza- 
tion and  apparently  Canada's  bird  conservation  must  be  carried  on  by  loyal  bird 
lovers  such  as  Jack  Miner. 

Note:  A  full  text  of  the  "Public  Shooting  Grounds — Game  Refuge  Bill"  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  American  Game  Protective  Association,  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City. 
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THE  light  canoe  glided  around  a 
bend  in  the  tiny  river  and  came  out 
into  the  big  lake,  the  two  occupants 
— both  bow  and  stern  paddles — taking 
an  easy  stroke  that  bespoke  pleasure 
bent  in  every  movement.  The  canoe, 
with  the  two  men  driving  it,  was  capable 
of  twice  the  speed  but  they  were  just 
soaking  in  the  whole  scene  lying  before 
them.  Just  a  tiny  breeze  there  was, 
and  it  in  their  backs.  Without  any  other 
means  of  propulsion  the  little  craft 
would  have  drifted  in  practically  the 
same  direction  they  were  now  taking. 

Away  up  in  the  blue  zenith  sailed  a 
magnificent  bird,  great  wide  circles  he 
was  taking,  and  as  he  wheeled,  his  posi- 
tion changed;  the  sunlight  striking  head 
and  tail  showed  them  to  be  snow-white; 
truly  he  looked  the  part,  king  of  the  air. 

The  man  in  the  bow  stopped  paddling, 
and  resting  his  paddle  crosswise  on  his 
knees  gazed  about  him,  and  glancing 
skyward,  his  eye  caught  the  figure  of  the 
wheeling  bird. 

Turning  his  head  a  bit,  not  his  body, 
he  called  back  over  his  shoulder,  "See 
our  representative  away  up  there,  Mac, 
some  bird  hey?  the  old  bald  headed  eagle. 
-Why  don't  you  Canadians  have  a  rep- 
resentative? You've  got  all  sorts  of 
animals,  bear  moose,  etc.,  never  heard 
of  your  folks  having  such  a  thing." 

"Do  you  mean  you  never  heard  of 


Canada's  representative?"  queried  the 
man  addressed  as  Maoi 

"I  do  mean  just  that,  I  suppose  you 
all  have  the  British  lion  up  here  though, 
as  representative  of  the  Empire." 

"Well,  well!  old  top,  I'm  surprised" 
and  then  he  added,  "Right  on  that  rocky 
point  is  where  we  eat." 

The  two  had  their  lunch,  this  American 
on  his  first  trip  to  the  Canadian  Wilds, 
and  his  partner,  a  Canadian  friend  who 
made  such  trips  every  year  of  his  Hfe 
that  he  could  get  away  from  business; 
and  on  this  particular  chain  of  lakes 
he  was  as  well  acquainted  as  the  average 
guide. 

After  lunch  and  the  cooking  utensils 
stowed  away  once  more,  the  two  smoked 
and  loafed  for  a  half  hour,  and  then  there 
was  an  hour's  paddling  before  the  canoe 
stopped  again  on  a  tiny  sandy  beach, 
lined  on  both  sides  by  giant  boulders. 
Through  these  boulders  trickled  a  tiny 
stream,  so  small  was  it  that  the 
average  canoeist  or  traveller  would  have 
passed  it  as  a  probable  spring. 

Mac  leading  and  the  American  follow- 
ing, the  two  smashed  through  a  heavy 
fringe  of  alder  and  came  into  an  open 
spot  in  the  large  timber. 

"Now  then!"  Mac  remarked  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  "I  want  you  to  walk  as 
carefully  and  as  noiselessly  as  you  can, 
I  have  something  to  show  you.  Some- 
thing that  perhaps  you  have  never  seen 
before,  and  may  be  will  never  see  again. 

Following  the  course  of  the  little 
rivulet  they  went  for  perhaps  a  half 
hour,  at  limes  leaving  its  crooked  course 
and  following  a  line  of  "spots,"  and  at 
length  they  arrived  at  what  appeared 
to  the  visitor  to  be  a  regular  tangle  of 
underbrush.  Down  on  his  knees  went 
Mac  and  before  disappearing  into  a 
sort  of  tunnel,  he  turned,  held  his  finger 


to  his  lips,  for  silence,  and  beckoned 
the  other  to  follow.  Thirty  feet  of 
this  sort  of  travel  and  the  little  tunnel 
through  the  undergrowth  widened  out, 
so  the  two  men  could  crawl  abreast  for 
another  ten  feet  and  in  front  of  them 
they  could  see  the  shimmer  of  water 
through  the  heavy  foliage. 

Slowly  and  carefully  Mac  parted  the 
leaves  ever  so  little  and  looked  out  over 
the  lake.  While  he  was  doing  this 
his  companion  was  wondering  if  a  flock 
of  ducks  were  playing  in  the  lake,  as 
judging  by  the  sundry  splashings  in  the 
water  there  was  something  there  very 
much  alive. 

MacLellan  drew  back  and  whispered, 
"Take  a  look  at  'Canada's  Representa- 
tives at  work, "  and  his  companion  suiting 
the  action  to  the  advice  given,  glanced 
out  into  the  lake. 

Across  one  end  of  a  beautiful  little 
lake  was  a  large  beaver  dam;  further 
out  and  to  one  side  were  five  big  beaver 
houses,  and  here  over  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  town  was  a  scene  worth 
coming  twice  that  distance  to  see. 

Not  one  hundred  yards  away  a  big 
beaver  had  a  stranded  poplar  log  some 
five  inches  through,  cutting  it  into  lengths. 
A  few  feet  further  up  the  shore  a 
beaver  was  busily  engaged  with  the 
cutting  down  of  another  tree,  while 
three  others  were  swimming  two  and  fro 
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out  in  the  lake,  one  towing  the  branch  of 
a  poplar  over  towards  one  of  the  houses. 
To  see  him  climb  out  on  the  house 
and  drag  the  stick  out  and  put  il 
in  place,  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  An  hour  was  spent  there  and 
the  two  adventurers  crept  quietly  away. 

Back  at  the  canoe,  Mac  turned  a 
quizzical  glance  on  his  companion. 
"Well  what  do  you  think  of  the  Canadian 
Represent  ative?" 

"I'll  say  this,"  returned  the  American, 
"that  he's  the  busiest,  quietest  represen- 
tative of  them  all,  and  that's  saying  a 
lot  for  anyone." 

*    *    *  * 

Joe.  Peiller  was  feeling  mean,  and 
was  naturally  of  a  mean  disposition. 
His  being  supplied  with  a  cheap  grade 
of  whiskey  from  some  irregular  source 
out  at  the  track  had  made  him  still 
worse,  and  being  full  of  this  cheap  fire- 
water, he  had  tired  his  imagination  on 
getting  even  with  the  old  trapper,  at 
the  little  town  he  had  just  left.  Joe 
knew  the  old  fellow  had  made  a  good 
haul  of  beaver  the  season  before  and 
knew  also  in  a  general  way  the  directions 
the  old  fellow's  trap  line  ran.  As  he 
slowly  paddled  along  the  shore  of  the 
big  lake  looking  for  the  place  where  a 
spotted  trail  began  that  would  give  him 
a  short  cut  to  his  own  territory  he  acci- 
dently  espied  the  tiny  rivulet  that  our 
friends  had  followed  a  few  hours  previous. 
He  swung  his  light  canoe  into  the  bank, 
lifted  it  up  into  the  alders,  and  looked 
abou  l. 

Xow  Peilter  had  heard  the  old  man 
mention  the  year  before  that  the  take 
where  he  got  his  beaver  had  a  small 
outlet,  and  truth  to  tell  it  did,  but 
this  was  not  the  place,  for  the  lake  the 
old  man  had  reference  to  was  three  miles 
further  down  the  big  lake.  Joe,  however, 
boiling  with  rage  at  his  fancied  insults, 
at  the  hands  of  the  more  experienced 
trapper  and  jealous  of  the  other's  success, 
and  filled  to  the  limit  with  bad  whiskey 
was  looking  for  any  means  that  came 
within  his  po.ver  to  get  even  with  his 
rival.  He  would  fix  his  beaver  pond 
and  if  he  found  his  traps,  well,  what  he 
could  not  use  he  would  sink  in  the  lake. 
Fortunately  for  his  rival,  the  old  fellow 
had  taken  all  his  traps  home  for  a 
thorough  over-hauling,  and  had  not 
as  in  any  previous  season  left  them  at 
his  shelter  camp. 

Picking  up  his  carbine  and  belt  axe, 
Joe  made  his  way  up  the  little  stream 
and  his  snaky  eyes  gleamed  with  satis- 
faction as  he  peered  through  the  under 
brush  at  the  busy  beaver.  He  would 
teach  that  old  white-haired  fool  to  try  to 
tell  him  he  was  lazy.  Next  season  he 
would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  get  beaver.. 

He  left  his  hiding  place  and  making  a 
detour  round  through  the  brush  he 
caught  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  an 
amazed  beaver  sitting  on  his  haunches 
near  the  water.  The  beaver  disappeared 
like  a  (lash,  and  Joe  emerging  into  the 
open  proceeded  to  about  the  centre  of 
the  beaver  dam.  Ten  minutes  work 
with  his  belt  axe  on  the  structure  and 
he  had  a  hole  six  inches  aoross  allowing 
the  water  to  rush  through  the  dam, 
After  making  sure  his  work  was  complete 
be  went  over  to  the  best  cover  at  the  end 
of  the  dam  and  sat  down,  facing  the 
damaged  structure  with  carbine  resting 
on  a  log  in  front  of  him. 


Five,  ten  minutes  passed,  and  then  a 
round  head  suddenly  shot  up  out  of  the 
water  close  to  the  dam,  and  a  big  beaver 
climbed  out  to  inspect  the  damage; 
presently  another  appeared  and  another, 
until  there  were  five  beaver  busy  on  the 
dam. 

Waiting  until  two  of  the  working 
animals  were  abreast  he  took  careful 
aim  and  fired;  the  one  nearest  sprawled 
flat  at  the  crack  of  the  30-30,  the  other 
with  an  awkward  lunge  made  for  the 


"A  beaver  was  busily  engaged  cutting 
down  another  tree." 


water;  he  swam  perhaps  three  feet  with 
a  crimson  pool  about  him,  and  then  as 
he  turned  to  dive  he  brought  his  tail 
down  with  a  warning  smack  that  sounded 
like  a  pistol  shot.  He  tried  again  to 
dive  and  could  not  make  it.  And  as  Joe 
stood  up  to  survey  his  miserable  piece  of 
work,  the  dam  had  begun  to  give  away 
from  the  force  of  water  and  the  big 
beaver's  body  was  sucked  through  the 
opening  and  drifted  away  down  stream, 
swept  on  by  the  miniature  flood  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  the  dam. 

Joe  pulled  a  flask  from  the  pocket 
inside  his  heavy  shirt,  and  finished"  the 
contents,  and  turned  away  from  the  pond 
now  fast  becoming  dry.  As  he  passed 
back  he  dislodged  other  sticks  to  make 
the  wreck  complete. 

*        *       *       *        *  •       .  . 

MacLcllan  and  his  friend  were  on  their 


way  back  to  civilization,  and  as  they 
approached  the  place  where  the  little 
stream  entered  the  lake,  his  friend  asked 
if  they  could  not  go  back  and  have  one 
more  look  at  the  beaver.  "For  you  know 
some  trapper  might  get  half  of  them 
next  season  and  even  if  I  am  lucky  enough 
to  get  up  here  next  fall,  the  beaver  may 
not  be  so  plentiful." 

The  two  friends  had  not  gone  far 
when  they  began  to  discover  something 
wrong;  sticks  and  debris  that  could  only 
have  cpme  from  a  beaver  dam  were 
scattered  everywhere,  and  finally  at  one 
place  the  smell  of  a  dead  creature  came 
to  them  so  strongly  that  they  investigated 
and  found  the  dead  body  of  the  beaver 
that  had  been  swept  through  the  dam. 
Thoroughly. excited  now  the  two  campers 
threw  caution  aside  and  made  their  way 
to  the  dam,  where  they  discovered  the 
first  beaver  still  lying  on  the  dam  and 
.the  marks  of  the  deadly  .30-30  bullet 
were  still  visible  where  it  had  torn 
its  way  out;  also  the  marks  of  the  axe 
on  the  beaver  cut  sticks,  were  plainly 
visible,  atrid  while  they  were  examining 
these,  the  sun  shining  on  glass  caught 
MacLellan's  eye.  Crossing  the  opening 
in  the  dam  he  picked  up  the  empty  flask 
that  the  prowler  of  a  few  weeks  before 
had  dropped.  Mac  slipped  this  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  his  camera  and  took  two 
snaps  of  the  ruined  beaver  dam  and 
surroundings,  then  propping  his  camera 
solidly  upon  two  stout  sticks  he  took  a 
time  exposure  of  the  beaver's  foreparts 
where  the  bullet  had  come  out,  and  then 
one  of  the  beaver  as  it  lay  on  the  dam. 

There  was  little  said  on  the  trip  back 
to  the  canoe.  Both  men  were  too  much 
disturbed  to  feel  like  talking  about  anyone 
that  would  do  such  a  trick  as  this,  but 
afterwards  when  the  film  had  been 
developed  and  the  pictures  came  out, 
a  complete  set  of  them  were  given  to 
the  game  warden  along  with  the  empty 
flask. 

It  was  three  weeks  after,  that  Joe 
and  his  equally  tough  partner  were 
just  getting  their  morning  meal  and 
glanced  up  as  a  shadow  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  He  glanced  up 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  warden 
and  like  a  cat  made  a  spring  toward 
his  carbine  on  the  wall,  only  to  be  ordered 
to  throw  up  his  hands  by  a  constable 
just  standing  outside  the  window.  One 
look  in  that  direction  showed  the  end 
of  a  heavy  revolver  pointed  true  at  his 
mid  section  and  he  put  up  his  hands  and 
with  his  half-dressed  partner  was  ordered 
outside.  The  constable  entered  and 
secured  the  weapon  on  the  wall,  gave  the 
other  time  to  dress  and  eat  breakfast 
and  the  only  remark  made  during  the 
whole  proceeding  was  by  the  warden, 
who  informed  Joe  that  he  had  come  up  to 
show  him  some  pictures;  but  there  was 
no  necessity  for  doing  that  since  he  had 
practically  threatened -the  warden  with 
a  shooting  iron. 

In  court  the  photos  and  flask  were 
produced  and  Joe's  partner  squealed. 
No,  he  did  not  go  to  jail,  as  a  business 
man,  one  in  the  fur  business  and  as 
crooked  as  Joe,  only  in  a  different  way, 
paid  such  a  fine  for  Joe's  freedom  that 
he  ever  since  has  been  very  careful 
of  the  game  laws. 

And  the  "Industrious  One"  was 
avenged  to  the  extent  that  never  since 
has  anyone  ever  in  that  section  broken 
the  beaver's  dam  and  wantonly  destroyed 
their  occupants. 


PART  11  . 

TT  was  a  bright  sunny  afternoon  when 
1  we  paddled  away  from  Fort  Smith. 

Flags  were  flying  to  celebrate  Domin- 
ion day  and  the  boat  builders  were  having 
a  holiday.  The  display  of  colors  produc- 
ed in  these  northern  posts  is  most 
remarkable.  Huge  Union  Jacks  or  Can- 
adian Ensigns  flew  over  almost  every 
building  of  any  pretence  and  on  all  the 
boats  in  port.  Not  only  are  the  flags 
hoisted  on  such  special  occasions  as 
national  holidays  but  they  are  also  used 
to  signify  events  of  unusual  occurrence 
in  these  lone  lands  of  dull  monotony. 
The  arrival  of  the  first  steamer  at  a  down- 
river post  calls  out  every  available  flag 
on  land  and  a  suitable  acknowledgment 
from  the  boat.  Senior  officials  of  com- 
mercial concerns  are  thus  welcomed  to 
their  respective  posts,  ecclesiastics  to 
their  missions,  police  to  their  barracks 
and  more  than  one  flag  was  flown  in 
honour  of  my  visit  throughout  the  district. 

Steamers  whistled  and  crews  cheered 
us  a  farewell  as  we  caught  the  strong  drift 
of  the  current  and  sped  northward  on  the 
mighty  Slave  river.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  had  rounded  a  bend  and  lost  sight 
of  Fort  Smith. 

A  few  miles  below  this  post  there  is 
found  a  very  fine  natural  harbour  on  the 
left  limit  of  the  river  at  a  point  locally 
known  as  Bell  Rock.  The  next  point  of 
interest  is  the  mouth  of  Salt  river  which 
enters  the  Slave  on  its  left  limit  about  25 
miles  below  Fort  Smith.  We  reached 
this  place  in  about  four  hours  and  made  a 
halt  to  examine  the  surroundings,  as  the 
Indians  desire  a  reserve  here. 

The  last  few  miles  of  Salt  river  are 
very  crooked  and  the  current  sluggish 
and  brackish.  We  paddled  a  couple  of 
miles  up  this  stream  and  down  again. 
On  either  bank  are  many  log  cabins, 
tepee  frames  and  fish-drying  racks. 
The  village,  however,  was  entirely  desert- 
ed at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Fish  appeared 
to  be  very  plentiful  and  were  jumping  on 


all  sides.  The  banks  are  rather  pictur- 
esque but  on  landing  to  make  camp  we 
found  the  whole  place  so  filthy  that  we 
moved  along  with  some  alacrity  and 
pitched  our  tent  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  Slave  river  a  mile  or  so  down- 
Stream.  It  is  a  safe  plan  in  choosing  a 
camp  site  to  strictly  avoid  any  ground 
recently  occupied  by  the  natives.  Their 
sanitary  ideas  are  crude  to  say  the  least. 

Storms  held  us  a  day  on  the  island 
and  on  the  third  of  July  we  proceeded  on 
our  way.  At  noon  we  lunched  at  a 
wood  camp  where  cordwood  for  the 
steamboats  had  been  cut  and  piled  on 
the  bank.  A  thick  stand  of  white 
spruce  occurred  here  and  many  individ- 
ual trees  had  attained  diameters  stump 
high  of  18  to  24  inches. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Imperial  Oil 
Company's  gas  boat  "Wow"  overtook  us. 
She  was  in  charge  of  Geologist  T.  A.  Link 
who  with  his  assistants  and  a  relief 
drilling  crew  was  hurrying  down  to  the 
site  of  the  Company's  well  below  Norman. 
The  boat  was  pushing  a  small  scow 
loaded  with  supplies,  and  fitted  up  as  a 
transport.  An  invitation  aboard  was 
promptly  accepted. 

The  scow  was  leaking  somewhat  and 
the  pumps  required  frequent  attention. 
All  hands  therefore  resolved  themselves 
into  shifts  to  man  the  helm,  engine  and 
pumps.  My  shift  ended  at  2.00  a.m. 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  rolling  out  my  bed- 
ding in  a  niche  between  sundry  boxes 
and  casks  and  turning  in.  But  scarcely 
had  my  eyes  closed  when  we  ran  hard  and 
fast  on  a  bar.  All  hands  turned  out  and 
before  we  got  afloat  again  the  cook  was 
calling  breakfast.  And  right  here  I 
might  say  that  not  untii  we  reached  Fort 
Yukon  on  August  sixth  did  we  get  a  single 
good  night's  rest. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  In  the 
first  place  the  season  of  continuous 
daylight  was  at  hand  so  that  there  were 
no  real  nights.  In  the  next  place  the 
shortness  of  the  season  and  the  great 
distances  to  be  covered  resulted  in  a 


wild  rush  ensuing  in  which  one  felt 
inclined  to  work  every  hour  possible. 
In  the  third  place  the  news-hungry 
inhabitants  gave  one  no  opportunity  to 
sleep.  Many  a  hospitable  bed  was 
placed  at  my  dispjbsal  but  no  sooner  would 
I  hie  to  it  for  an  envious  slumber  than 
my  host  would  draw  up  his  chair  and  talk 
the  night  away.  And  no  one  can  blame 
him.  Even  a  whole  night  is  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  gather  up  the  news  of  a 
year  that  has  fled. 

The  mouth  of  Slave  river  forms  a  wide 
shallow  delta  and  makes  the  entrance  to 
Great  Slave  lake  difficult  An  alter- 
native entrance  is  found  by  taking  a 
crooked  channel  known  as  Sawmill  Snye, 
which  branches  off  from  the  left  limit  of 
the  river  and  reaches  the  lake  in  a  bay 
that  affords  a  more  sheltered  passage  to 
Resolution.  We  followed  the  Snye  but 
in  trying  to  make  a  sharp  bend  at  full 
speed,  met  with  a  slight  mishap.  The 
steering  gear  failed  to  steer  and  the  scow 
ran  aground,  slid  up  the  muddy  bank  in 
a  flash  and  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  on 
colliding  with  a  large  spf-uce  tree.  Ready 
axes  were  produced  in  a  twinkling,  hand- 
spikes cut  and  the  good  craft  pried  back 
into  its  proper  element. 

A  short  stop  was  made  to  visit  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  sawmill  on  the 
Snye.  Considerable  building  material 
is  sawn  here.  The  cook  purloined  some 
dry  wood  for  his  stove.  Clear,  fresh 
drinking  water  was  also  obtained  which 
was  very  welcome  after  the  muddy  water 
of  the  river. 

The  bay  was  then  crossed  and  rounding 
a  point  we  came  in  sight  of  Resolution. 
Here  are  located  the  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  Mackenzie 
district.  Their  buildings  constitute  quite 
an  array  in  themselves  added  to^  which 
are  three  trading  posts,  police  barracks 
and  quite  an  assortment^of  log  cabins 
and  Indian  J.eepees.  We  arrived  at,  the 
landing  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July 
4th,  and  were  welcomed  by  almost  the 
enlire  population. 
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Bishop  Breynat  insisted  on  my  spending 
a  day  at  this  post  promising  to  take  me 
across  the  lake  in  his  own  gas  boat,  so 
I  forsook  the  scow  and  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  Corporal  Walters  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  The 
Imperial  Oil  crew  made  an  hour's  visit  and 
then  continued  on  their  way,  anxious  to 
cross  the  lake  while  the  weather  was 
calm.  Foss  continued  with  them  to  the 
next  post  when  I  instructed  him  to  pitch 
camp  and  await  my  arrival. 

About  midnight  another  gas  boat 
arrived,  and  according  to  custom  we  all 
turned  out  from  the  police  barracks  to 
meet  it.  And  glad  indeed  were  the  police 
boys  that  they  were  on  hand  for  Dy  it 
arrived  Inspector  Fletcher,  who  had  just 
assumed  command  of  the  southern 
Mackenzie  district  and  was  making  his 
first  visit  here.  I  was  glad  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  we  soon  became 
fast  friends.  He  is  an  admirable  type 
of  man  for  this  post. 

Next  day  was  another  busy  one.  In 
the  morning  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
Mission  farm.  Remarkable  progress  is 
being  made  in  clearing  up  land  that  looks 
discouraging  at  first  sight.  But  when 
cleared,  drained,  and  fenced,  it  pro- 
duces wonderful  crops.  Grains,  grasses 
and  vegetables  are  grown  in  abund- 
ance. Cattle  are  successfully  raised 
and  agricultural  possibilities  are  demon- 
strated as  being  quite  encouraging. 

St.  Joseph's  boarding  school  is  conduc- 
ted by  the  Gray  Nuns  of  the  Mission. 
About  75  Indian  children  are  in  atten- 
dance. After  a  sumptuous  dinner  ten- 
dered by  his  Grace  to  the  Reverend  Fath- 
er, lay-brothers,  Inspector  Fletcher  and 
me,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  school.  The 
Inspector  and  I  received  the  surprise  of 
our  lives.  The  stolid — almost  stupid- 
look  of  an  Indian  child  might  easily  mis- 
lead one  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
mentally  inferior  to  it's  white  cousin. 
But  the  performance  of  those  children 
was  a  revelation  to  us.  Could  they  be 
brought  to  compete  with  corresponding 
classes  in  our  city  schools  our  children 
would  have  to  look  well  to  their  laurels. 
Their  most  gratifying  progress  speaks 
well  for  the  painstaking  efforts  of  their 
teachers  and  benefactors. 

The  Indians  of  this  vicinity  were  greatly 
excited  over  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  new  Territorial  Game  Laws,  which 
they  imagined  were  framed  for  their 
injury.  On  hearing  of  my  coming  they 
demanded  a  conference  which  was  ac- 
cordingly arranged  by  the  Bishop  to 
take  place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
in  front  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  store. 
'  At  the  appointed  hour  I  took  my  place 
in  a  chair  placed  for  me  on  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  store.  Another  chair  was 
provided  for  Inspector  Fletcher,  who  was 
invited  to  be  present,  and  one  for  my 
interpreter.  On  the  grassy  space  in 
front  were  placed  benches  for  the  Indian 
chiefs,  the  Halfbreed  chiefs  and  the  Coun- 
cillors of  both.  These  sat  facing  me 
arrayed  in  their  suits  trimmed  with  gold 
braid  and  with  gold  banded  peak  caps 
in  their  hands.  Standing  behind  the 
benches  were  the  rank  and  file  of  Indian 
and  Halfbreed  warriors  and  in  the  rear  a 
motley  throng  of  squaws,  children  and 
dogs. 

Proceedings  opened  and  continued  with 
much  gravity.  One  by  one  the  chiefs 
made  earnest  and  impassioned  speeches, 
going  back  into  ancient  history  and 
arguing  their  cases  with  no  little  skill. 
J  o  the  best  of  my  ability  I  replied,  point- 
ing out  that  the  government  did  not  wish 
to  deny  them  any  of  their  hunting  priv- 
ileges but  rather  to  enforce  only  such 
regulations  as  would  be  for  their  ultimate 
benefit. 


I  quoted  the  disappearance  of  the 
buffalo  from  the  plains  and  of  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  from  the  wood  as  examples 
of  the  inevitable  result  that  would  follow 
excessive  killing.  I  argued  that  the 
government  wished  the  Indian  to  always 
have  game  and  that  in  order  to  guarantee 
this  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prac- 
tise caution — to  cease  killing  females 
for  instance — except  in  cases  of  dire 
necessity. 

Some  progress  seemed  to  be  ensuing 
and  an  understanding  approaching  when 
one  old  fellow  arose  and  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  speak.  I  told  him  to  be  brief. 
He  pointed  a  long  finger  at  me,  then 
glanced  around  his  fellows  and  let  his 
gaze  for  a  moment  wander  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  lake  that  partly  encircled  us. 
Then  raising  his  arms  aloft  he  called 
on  the  sun  and  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
to  witness  that  he  was  going  to  speak  the 
truth  to  the  white  chief. 

"In  the  beginning"  he  wailed,  "God 
made  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  the  water. 
Then  He  made  the  men  and  women  and 
put  them  on  the  land  to  live.  Then  He 
made  the  animals  and  the  birds  and  the 
fish  for  them  to  eat.  The  White  Chief 
says  that  if  these  animals  and  birds  and 
fish  all  go  away  we  will  starve.  But  I 
am  not  afraid.  For  if  these  go  away  I 
am  sure  He  will  send  something  else  to 
take  their  place." 

Now  just  what  could  you  do  with  an 
old  fellow  like  that?  His  faith  no  doubt 
was  beautiful  but  childlike  and  simple. 
I  must  confess  he  had  me  stuck  for  an 
answer.  I  tried  to  suggest  that  if  abuses 
exterminated  these  blessings  others  could 
not  be  expected  but  he  was  obdurate. 
However  the  others  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived some  satisfaction  and  were  appar- 
ently glad  they  had  not  waylaid  and  shot 
me  as  the  younger  bloods  had  at  first 
suggested. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
weather  being  very  fine,  the  mission  gas 
boat  was  made  ready  for  an  excursion 
across  the  lake.  Bishop  Breynat  and 
Rev.  Father  Lefebvre,  O.M.I,  were  about 
to  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Hay  River  and 
Providence  missions  and  I  was  invited 
to  travel  with  them.  The  engineer,  a 
native  guide  and  an  Esquimo  boy  complet- 
ed the  party.  The  boy,  who  had  spent  a 
couple  of  years  at  St.  Joseph's  school, 
was  now  returning  to  his  own  people  and 
great  was  his  glee.  Nevertheless  his 
parting  with  his  benefactors  and  teachers 
was  touching  as  he  had  been  well  treated 
and  was  returning  home  well  fitted  out 
with  clothing,  a  22-riile  and  many  other 
tokens  of  esteem. 

Baggage  was  transferred  from  head- 
quarters to  the  wharf  in  a  small  wagon 
drawn  by  a  team  of  five  dogs.  Almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  village 
assembled  on  the  beach  to  bid  adieu 
and  we  sailed  away  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  this  wonuorful  lake.  Huge  cakes  of 
ice  were  still  floating  about  and  the  night 
air  was  chilly.  About  midnight  we 
reached  an  island  where  we  landed  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  built  a  fire  on  the  beach. 
Tea  was  made  and  a  hearty  lunch  enjoyed. 
Continuing  on  our  way  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  Hay  river  and  landed  at  the 
post  at  7.00  a.m. 

Hay  River  settlement  is  quite  limited, 
the  principal  establishment  being  St. 
Peter's  boarding  school  for  native  chil- 
dren which  is  conducted  by  the  Anglican 
Mission.  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Vale  is  Princi- 
pal and  deserves  great  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess he  has  made  of  the  undertaking. 
The  school  building  itself  is  a  modern, 
substantial  structure  and  a  church  and 
principal's  residence  adjoin  it.  A  splend- 
id garden  is  cultivated  and  yields  of 
potatoes  have  been  recorded  as  high  as 


69  bushels  from  a  plot  of  ground  90  feet 
square.  Orginally  the  land  was  culti- 
vated by  dog  teams  but  oxen  are  now  used. 

There  is  also  a  small  Roman  Catholic 
church  here,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  and  the 
usual  cluster  of  Indian  cabins.  The 
natives  in  this  district  are  all  Slaves  and 
their  trapping  ground  extends  up  Hay 
river  as  far  as  Hay  lakes  and  the  upper 
post  which  is  reached  by  a  wagon  road 
from  Fort  Vermilion.  The  beautiful 
Alexandra  falls  are  found  on  Hay  river 
about  two  days  journey  by  canoe  from  the 
settlement.  My  intentions  were  to  visit 
these  falls  but  fearing  that  while  up  the 
river  the  steamers  might  pass  me  I 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  idea. 

After  a  pleasant  half  day  here,  Foss 
and  I  struck  camp  and  continued  our 
journey  with  the  Bishop^  Our  Canoe 
was  towed  behind  the  gas  boat.  Another 
large  expanse  of  lake  was  crossed  with 
favourable  weather  and  we  halted  for 
lunch  at  the  narrows  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake — the  beginning  of  Mackenzie  river. 
The  lake  water  was  beautifully  clear  and 
very  cold — ■  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
muddy  waters  we  had  encountered  since 
leaving  Fort  Vermilion.  The  shores  were 
also  an  improvement  on  the  steep  muddy 
cut  banks  of  the  rivers.  Now  we  found 
beaches  of  sand,  gravel  or  flat  ledges 
of  rock,  gently  rising  from  the  water's 
edge  and  free  from  bush  and  undergrowth 
that  harbours  flies.  The  narrows,  we 
were  told,  is  a  favourable  fishing  ground 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Providence  was  reached  in  the  late 
evening  of  this  day,  being  the  sixth  of 
July,  and  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  see 
the  genuine  welcome  accorded  the  good 
Bishop  by  the  officials  and  native  pupils 
of  the  mission.  The  establishments  at 
this  point  rank  almost  equal  with  those 
at  Resolution.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, Northern  Trading  Company  and 
Lamson  and  Hubbard  Canadian  Com- 
pany all  have  posts  here  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  has  a  splendid  farm  and 
extensive  buildings.  Some  80  native 
children  attend  school  here  and  about  50 
at  St.  Peter's  school  at  Hay  River. 

After  spending  a  most  enjoyable  day 
at  Providence  and  visiting  the  schools 
and  all  other  places  of  interest  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  on  the  evening  of 
July  7th.  Bishop  Breynat  kindly  set  his 
gas  boat  to  convey  us  to  the  foot  of  a 
lake  that  is  formed  below  Providence  by 
an  expansion  of  Mackenzie  river.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  lower  end  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  we  made  tea  and  then  the 
weather  being  very  calm,  set  out  i  n  our 
canoe  while  the  engineer  turned  back  with 
the  mission  boat.  For  many  miles 
below  the  lake  the  river  still  maintains  a 
great  width  and  the  current  is  sluggish. 
We  kept  close  to  the  north  or  right  shore 
and  paddled  leisurely  along  in  toe  silence 
of  this  vast  lone  stretch. 

About  midnight  clouds  overcast  the 
sky  and  a  dull  twilight  ensued.  The 
atmosphere  grew  sultry  and  murky  and 
such  swarms  of  mosquitoes  came  from  the 
shore  that  we  were  driven  almost  frantic. 
We  finally  decided  to  take  shelter  under 
our  mosquito  bars  and  have  a  sleep. 
Accordingly  we  landed,  spread  our  sleep- 
ing rolls  on  shore,  erected  our  bars  over 
them  and  crawled  in  for  a  rest.  In  the 
uncertain  light  however,  which  trees  and 
clouds  caused  we  had  not  properly  con- 
structed our  barricades  and  so  many  of 
the  enemy  gained  access  that  after  a 
couple  of  hours  vain  fighting  we  withdrew 
hastily  to  the  canoe.  The  new  day  came 
out  so  hot  that  the  sky  once  more  cleared 
up  and  the  sun  drove  our  enemies  to  the 
shady  retreats  of  the  woods. 

With  drooping  eyelids  and  dogged  per- 
sistency we  paddled  along,  half  dazed 
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1,   Docking  at  McPherson  N.W.T.,  Midnight,  July  16,  1920.     2.   Old  Indian  "Tennagoola,"  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T. 
3.  Esquimos  from  Coronation  Gulf,  at  Norman,  N.W.T.,  July  13th,  1920 

by  want  of  sleep  and  the  dazzling  reflec-  go  on  board  should  one  overtake  us.    Of  dimensions   with   consequent  increase 

tion  of  the  blazing  sun  on  the  water,  course  our  desire  to  arrive  first  at  Simpson  in  rate  of  currents  below.    Parties  ascend- 

The   temptation  to  make  camp  was  stimulated  our  lagging  spirits  and  kept  ing  from  Simpson  or  lower  points  usually 

strong  but  we  dare  not  go  into  such  us  at  our  task.  find  it  necessary  to  track  their  boats  up 

retreat  lest  the  steamers  might  pass  by  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  to  this  point  but  the  wide  expanse  of 

unnoticed.    We  must  either  reach  Simp-  reached  the  "head  of  the  line."    Here  sluggish  water  above,  which  we  had  just 

son  ahead  of  them  or  be  ready  to  signal  to  the  river  contracts  to  much  narrower  negotiated,  enables  them  to  discard  this 
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method'  of  travel,  hence  the  appellation 
•'head  of  the  line." 

Our  rate  of  progress  now  perceptibly 
increased  and  with  greater  ease  at  that. 
At  five  o'clock  we  made  a  halt  for  a  late 
dinner  as  up  to  this  time  we  had  felt  too 
hot  and  sleepy  to  eat.  A  cool  wind  now 
blew  up  and  we  enjoyed  a  most  hearty 
repast,  taking  time  to  boil  a  pot  of  pota- 
toes and  some  rice.  The  wind,  though 
gentle,  favoured  us  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  evening  so  we  hoisted  the  sail  and 
took  turns  in  snatching  little  stolen  winks 
of  sleep. 

As  the  mileage  to  Simpson  grew  less 
and  less  and  the  half  expected  steamers 
failed  to  appear  in  our  wake,  the  desire 
to  beat  them  to  this  post  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
settling  down  to  an  exciting  race  against 
unknown  odds.  By  checking  off  on  our 
map  prominent  landmarks  we  were  able 
to  keep  a  fairly  close  tab  on  our  position 
and  began  making  estimates  ol  the  time 
required  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the 
course:  Breakfast  in  Simpson  was  being 
discussed  when  a  long  low  peal  of  thunder 
suggested  a  possible  flaw  in  our  calcula- 
tions. 

Heavy  clouds  quickly  gathered  in  the 
west,  and  an  ominous  storm  approached 
us  head-on.  Deafening  peals  of  thunder 
broke  every  few  minutes  while  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  streaked  the  black 
sky  and  sent  quivering  reflections  over 
the  water.  Seeing  the  prospects  of  a 
severe  encountei  we  decided  to  make 
camp  but  on  landing  found  the  shores  so 
rough  and  broken  that  a  piece  of  level 
ground  of  sufficient  extent  to  accommoda- 
date  oui  tent  could  not  be  found,  After 
two  or  three  trial  landings  we  concluded 
the  river  was  as  comfortable  as  the  shore 
i.i  spite  of  the  storm.  But  when  the 
pent-up  hurricane  finally  buist  upon  us 
we  fell  back  on  oui  first  decision  and  beat 
a  relieat  to  land  in  utter  rout. 

Fortunately  our  canoe  found  shelter 
in  the  mouth  of  a  small  tributary  stream. 
We  scrambled  ashore  among  stones,  wind- 
fall and  underbrush,  uncermoniously 
diagged  the  tent  to  a  makeshift  site  and 
roughly  tied  it  up  between  two  small 
trees.  We  threw  our  bed  rolls  inside, 
covered  the  canoe  with  a  tarpaulin  and 
just  as  a  perfect  deluge  of  raincame  down 
wc  managed  to  get  under  cover  of  the 
half  stretched  tent.  In  utter  exhaustion 
we  rolled  up  in  our  sleeping  robes,  taking 
time  to  remove  our  boots  only,  and  in 
spite  of  the  raging  of  the  storm  slept 
soundly. 

We  were  awakened  a  couple  of  hours 
later  by  the  furious  barking  of  Major, 
who  had  been  sleeping  at  my  feet  and 
looking  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  dis- 
covered a  bear  almost  in  the  act  of  purloin- 
ing our  scanty  stock  of  provisions  from 
the  canoe.  In  the  nick  of  time  we  scared 
him  off  but  he  went  so  fast  that  our  six- 
shooter  did  not  get  into  action  quick 
enough  to  make  things  interesting. 

Had  a  steamer  passed  down  while  we 
slept'  That  was  the  question  that 
puzzled  us  now.  Half  hidden  among  the 
spruce  saplings  our  tent  would  not  likely 
be  seen  otherwise  a  passing  boat  would 
have  whistled  for  us.  Boats  calling  at 
Simpson  usually  remain  from  six  to 
twenty-four  hours  so  we  decided  to  be 
on  our  way  at  once  and  then  overtake  any 
craft  that  might  have  passed  us. 

Our  camping  ground  was  so  rough,  wet 
and  miserable  that  we  gladly  quit  it 
without  even  taking  time  to  make  break- 
fast. Beautiful  weather  succeeded  the 
storm  and  we  paddled  serenely  down 
stream,  noting  from  unmistakable  topo- 
graphical features  that  wc  were  drawing 
close  to  the  mouth  of  Liard  river  and  the 
site  of  Simpson. 


Presently  in  the  distance  tiny  specks 
appeared  which  by  the  aid  of  our  glasses 
we  made  out  to  be  buildings.  Simpson 
was  in  sight  and  we  were  soon  able  to 
see  that  no  large  steamers  were  present. 
Only  a  few  small  craft  were  moored  along 
the  beach.  Behind  us  was  a  stretch  of 
twenty  miles  or  so  of  straight  river  and 
no  boats  could  be  sighted  on  it.  We 
felt  satisfied  that  our  race  was  won  and 
relaxed  all  haste. 

Allowing  the  canoe  to  drift  at  random 
we  sliced  up  our  last  bannock  and  opened 
a  tin  of  sardines.  Over  our  refreshments 
we  discussed  the  situation  and  laid  plans 
for  the  big  sleep  at  Simpson.  The  mouth 
of  the  Liard  River,  which  enters  on  the 
left  limit,  was  soon  reached  and  we  took 
up  our  paddles  again  to  bring  the  canoe 
in  to  the  shore  immediately  below~  so  as 
not  to  be  carried  past  the  landing  place. 

As  we  drew  near  Simpson  we  observed 
the  banks  lined  with  people — apparently 
the  entire  population — and  flags  flying 
from  eveiy  mast.  Our  welcome  seemed 
exceptionally  enthusiastic — -for  a  mere 
canoe  containing  two  strange  men  and  a 
dog,  but  we  afterwards  discovered  that  a 
mirage  had  occurred  and  had  made  our 
tiny  craft  loom  up  when  miles  away  to 
the  proportions  of  a  large  vessel.  News 
was  shouted  that  the  first  steamer  was 
coming,  hence  the  excitement.  Our  slow 
rate  of  progress  had  raised  all  sorts  of 
conjectures,  and,  the  wish  being  father 
to  the  thought,  the  starving  populace  had 
pictured  the  steamer  so  laden  down  with 
provisions  as  to  be  almost  in  a  sinking 
condition. 

The  inhabitants  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  our  arrival  but  we  were  none 
the  less  delighted.  Sergeant  Thorne, 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  with 
that  commanding  hospitality  that  char- 
acterizes all  this  splendid  force  in  the 
north,  promptly  escorted  us,  not  merely 
to  an  official  barracks,  but  right  into  his 
own  home  where  we  spent  a  couple  of 
days  under  the  most  pleasant  conditions. 
Though  he  was  short  of  provisions  neither 
he  nor  Mrs.  Thorne  would  take  "no"  for 
an  answer  so  we  pooled  all  our  supplies 
together  and  had  many  a  laugh  over  the 
menus  provided. 

We  arrived  at  Simpson  at  noon  of 
Friday,  July  ninth,  and  the  first  steamer 
made  its  appearance  exactly  two  days 
later.  The  Nicholson  oil  prospectors  and 
the  Imperial  Oil  Company's  crew,  each 
with  small  motor  boats  and  scows,  and 
some  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officials 
in  a  motor  canoe  had  preceded  us  by  a 
couple  of  days  but  had  made  very  short 
stays  so  that  we  were  constantly  called 
upon  to  relate  the  news  of  the  "outside" 
covering  the  past  year.  With  the  stir 
and  excitement  that  this  important  period 
of  the  year  produces  here  we  felt  it  a 
crime  to  sleep  more  than  was  actually 
necessary.  Simpson,  by  virtue  of  its 
geographical  location,  stands  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  the  administrative 
and  commercial  centre  of  Mackenzie 
district  when  extensive  developments 
take  place.  At  present  it  is .  no  mean 
metropolis  in  comparison  with  its  northern 
rivals.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Northern  Trading  Company  and  Lamson 
and  Hubbard  Canadian  Company  all 
have  establishments  here.  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Anglican  Missions  are  also  found 
and  a  three-story  well-equipped  hospital 
is  conducted  by  the  Gray  Nuns  of  the 
former.  There  is  no  doctor  at  this  post 
however  and  the  need  for  one  is  quite 
apparent.  The  Government  maintains 
an  Indian  Agency  here  in  charge  of  Law- 
yer Flynn  Harris  and  a  police  detachment. 
A  saw-mill  is  run  by  the  Agency  and 
excellent  farms  are  cultivated  by  the 
Agency  and  the  Catholic  Mission.  Cattle 


are  raised  here  but  this  is  the  farthest 
north  post  at  which  they  are  found. 
Wheat  is  regularly  ripened  on  these  farms 
and  succeeding  crops  grown  from  local 
seed.  Quite  an  imposing  array  of  trap- 
pers, prospectors,  and  Indian  cabins 
are  clustered  about. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  was  the  price 
of  furs,  or  rather  the  great  drop  in  the 
price  which  had  been  announced  by  the 
parties  preceding  us  down  stream.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  prices  had  soared  and  in 
their  anxiety  to  outdo  each  other  the  local 
traders  had  driven  the  bids  up  to  feverish 
heights.  The  newer  companies  had 
carried  the  war  to  some  extremes  when 
the  manager  of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
demonstrate  that  this  ancient  and  honour- 
able concern  was  still  in  the  ring,  climaxed 
proceedings  by  carrying  off  154  muskrat 
skins  for  a  cool  thousand  dollars.  Ima- 
gine if  you  will,  the  glee  of  the  red  man 
at  receiving  nearly  $6.50  for  a  paltry  rat 
— he  who  but  a  few  years  si  nee  had  been 
glad  to  be  credited  with  five  cents  for 
one,  to  be  taken  out  in  trade  at  that. 
With  an  abundant  catch  and  such  un- 
heard-of prices — paid  in  cash — -is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  entire  native  population 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  million- 
aires and  aristocrats.  And  imagine  the 
consternation  of  the  traders  at  the  news. 

And  here  had  occurred  that  peculiar 
situation  noticed  at  Chipewyan  but  in  a 
more  marked  degree.  With  such 
abundant  wealth  the  Indian  had  develop- 
ed a  corresponding  appetite  and  extrava- 
gant habits.  Weeks  before  fresh  supplies 
arrived  there  was  a  famine.  With  rolls 
of  bills  running  into  thousands  of  dollars 
lying  around  the  teepee  there  was  not  a 
meal  in  sight.  Ga.'.ie  was  scarce  and  at 
the  prevailing  high  stage  of  muddy  water 
fish  could  not  be  caught.  It  was  a  case 
of  money,  money  everywhere  and  not  a 
bite  to  eat.  Even  the  moose  hides  had 
been  boiled  for  soup  and  there  was  a 
consequent  dearth  of  moccasins. 

I  was  offered  a  dollar -a  pound  for  flour 
and  ten  dollars  for  a  loaf  of  bread  but 
expecting  boats  to  overtake  me.  I  had 
supplied  myself  with  very  few  provisions 
The  remnants  of  these  I  shared  with  the 
sergeant.  At  a  bazaar  recently  held  at 
the  Catholic  Mission  I  was  told  that  egg? 
sold  for  $35.00  the  half  dozen,  a  pie  for 
$18.00  and  other  commodities  in  propor- 
tion. The  occasion  probably  accounted 
to  a  certain  extent  for  these  figures  but 
it  illustrates  the  disregard  for  money  held 
by  these  monarchs  of  the  wilds. 

The  Indian's  pet  amusement  is  gam- 
bling. Headquarters  for  this  play  were 
established  at  a  temporary  structure 
known  as  the  "Y.M.C.A."  hut.  I  was 
told  these  letters  meant  "Your  money 
carried  away"  and  so  trust  no  one  will  be 
so  unkind  as  to  make  embarrassing  associ- 
ations. At  any  hour  ol  the  twenty-four 
a  game  could  be  found  in  progress. 
Wagers  ran  high  and  to  win  or  lose  a 
hundred  dollars  in  a  sitting  was  a  trifling 
affair.  Between  keeping  the  game  going 
and  watching  for  the  first  steamer  the 
native's  time  was  pretty  well  taken  up. 
He  had  none  left  in  which  to  starve. 

Sunday  noon  the  momentous  event 
occurred.  The  fust  steamer  of  the  season 
ariived,  the  Hudson's  Bay  boat  "Mack- 
enzie River".  A  perfect  bedlam  was  let 
loose  when  it  hove  in  sight.  Ringing  of 
bells,  shouting  of  people,  barking  of  dogs 
and  hoisting  of  flags  gave  the  announce- 
ment. By  the  time  it  had  shrieked  its 
whistle  and  swung  around  to  make  a 
landing  the  entire  population  of  the 
settlement  had  gathered  on  the  bank  to 
greet  it,  What  a  babble  of  tongues  and 
a  shaking  of  hands!  After  first  greetings 
of  friends  the  whites  sought  out  their 
mail,  but  the  natives  squatted  down  to 
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1.    Mouth  of  Salt  River,  N.W.T.  2.    Good  Hope,  N.W.T. 

3.    Dog  Team,  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  Resolution,  N.W  T. 


await  the  all-important  process  of  un-  readiness  for  the  departure  of  the  boat  aries  and  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

loading  provisions.    When  sacks  of  flour  which  was  set  for  evening.    We  had  met  Company  and  others  were  on  the  passen- 

and  slabs  of  bacon  began  to  appear  joy  many  splendid  people  and  made  many  ger  list.    We  finally  got  away  about 

was  manifest  in  every  face.  friends  at    Simpson   and    though    we  midnight. 

I  arranged  for  transportation  to  Norman  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  stay  we  were  Wrigley  was  reached  the  next  evening, 

and  during  the  afternoon  Foss  loaded  anxious   to    penetrate    farther    north.  July  12th,  after  an  uneventful  iun.  The 

our  canoe  and  baggage  on  board  in  A  few  tourists  and  a  number  of  mission-  boats' supply  of  fuel  had  run  short  before 
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reaching  ibis  post  and  a  couple  of  hours 
were  lost  in  cutting  and  taking  on  wood 
from  the  shore.  Wrigley  is  a  dreary 
insignificant  little  post  and  we  were  glad 
to  get  away  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  day  was  very  hot.  Mosquitoes 
were  plentiful  on  shore  but  did  not  trouble 
us  much  when  we  were  on  the  boat. 
Bull-flies,  however,  invaded  the  steamer 
in  swarms  and  were  a  perfect  pest. 

Steaming  all  night  we  reached  Norman 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  13th,  and  remained  here  till  nearly 
noon.  This  is  quite  a  pretentious  settle- 
ment but  is  somewhat  scattered.  It  is 
located  on  the  right  bank- of  the  Macken- 
zie just  above  the  mouth  of  Great  Bear 
river.  The  three  trading  companies  of 
the  district  have  establishments  here. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  post  is  located  at  the 
top  of  a  high  steep  bank  and  a  long  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  it.  The  other  posts 
are  on  a  lower  bench  a  short  distance 
downstream. 

Before  reaching  Norman  the  scenery 
becomes  quite  attractive.  A  rugged 
range  of  steep  hills  or  mountains  parallels 
the  river  to  the  east  and  affords  the 
traveller  an  excellent  panorama  as  the 
boat  glides  along.  At  the  mouth  of  Great 
Bear  river  and  opposite  Norman  is  a 
massive  rock  that  stands  out  as  a  promi- 
nent landmark  visible  for  many  miles. 
Beautiful  weather  favoured  us,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  86  degrees  Fahr. 
in  the  shade  this  noon-day  at  Norman. 
Rhubarb  growing  in  the  Catholic  Mission 
garden  was  measured  and  the  stalks 
proved  18  inches  in  length. 

A  couple  of  traders  from  the  Great 
Bear  lake  and  Coronation  Gulf  had 
arrived  a  few  days  earlier  to  meet  the 
boats  here.  They  reported  the  ice  on 
Great  Bear  lake  still  firm  when  they 
crossed.  Accompanying  them  was  a 
group  of  Esquimos  including  one  woman. 
These  interesting  people  are  a  strong, 
healthy,  active  race,  very  bright  and  with 
a  fund  of  good  humour.  They  complain- 
ed of  the  neat  and  appeared  to  be  fairly 
sweltering  from  its  effects.  A  consign- 
ment of  some  four  or  five  hundred  white 
fox  skins  had  been  brought  over.  Hang- 
ing in  pairs  from  the  ceiling  of  a  ware- 
house they  made  an  envious  sight.  I 
also  noticed  a  few  red  and  cross  skins  and. 
two  blue  ones — the  first  blue  foxes  I  had 
ever  seen. 

Leaving  Norman  at  noon  we  reached 
the  Imperial  Oil  Company's  camp  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  It  is  located  about 
45  miles  below  Norman  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  Foss  and  I  disembark- 
ed here  with  our  outfit.  The  boat  made 
a  short  halt  to  allow  the  passengers  and 
crew  to  visit  the  camp,  and  then  proceeded 
on  its  way  to  the  next  post,  Good  Hope. 
We  immediately  erected  a  pre-arranged 
signal  to  let  the  next  boat  know  we  were 
here  and  wished  to  be  picked  up. 

Our  former  travelling  companions  of 
the  "Wow"  and  the  scow  were  all  hard  at 
work.  Mr.  Link  and  his  assistant 
McQueen  were  surveying  the  shore  lines 
Of  the  river  and  island  adjacent  to  camp, 
the  drillers  were  in  action  and  the  scene 
was  quite  business-like.  A  small  flow 
of  high-grade  oil  had  been  encountered 
but  the  gusher  reported  in  the  fall  had 
not  been  struck  at  this  date.  An  interest- 
ing side-line  was  the  cultivation  of  a  small 
garden  and  very  choice  lettuce  and  radi- 
shes were  already  in  use. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  in  this 
vicinity,  looking  over  the  ground  as  far 
as  the  Nicholson  camp.  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son was  the  only  woman  in  this  new  now 
famous  oil  camp  and  has  thus  acquired 
distinctive  pioneer  honours.  I  had  just 
enjoyed  lunch  on  her  handsome  gas 
launch  "The  Lily  of  the  Lake"  when  a 


warning  whistle  sent  me  scurrying  back  to 
my  headquarters.  The  Northern  Trad- 
ing Company's  steamer  "Northland  Trad- 
er" had  arrived  and  sighting  my  signal 
was  swinging  in  to  pick  us  up. 

A  number  of  tourists  were  making  the 
round  Mackenzie  river  trip  on  this  boat. 
Included  in  their  numbers  was  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  E.  W.  B.  Turner,  V.  C.  of 
Quebec.  A  short  visit  was  made  to  the 
oil  camp  during  which  time  Foss  and  I 
embarked  with  our  canoe  and  equipment. 
Accommodation  on  this  little  steamer  was 
very  limited.  A  pile  of  life-belts  in  the 
smoking  room  made  a  fairly  comfortable 
bed,  which  we  occupied  by  turns.  In 
the  tiny  dining  saloon  meals  were  being 
served  at  nearly  all  hours  and  no  efforts 
were  spared  by  the  officers  and  crew  to 
make  everyone  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances. 

San  Saults  rapids  were  run  late  that 
evening  and  about  midnight  we  passed 
through  the  famous  ramparts  of  the 
Mackenzie.  Here  the  river  contracts 
to  a  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
flows  through  a  canyon  between  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  limestone  some  300  feet 
in  height.  I  had  hoped  to  secure  some 
good  photos  of  these  ramparts  but  the 
midnight  hour  afforded  poor  light  for 
snapshots  or  short  exposures  made 
necessary  by  the  motion  of  the  boat.  A 
cloudy  sky  further  added  to  the  difficulty 
but  I  tried  one  or  two  exposures  as  exper- 
iments and  secured  surprisingly  good 
results. 

Good  Hope  wa?  reached  shortly  after 
midnight  and  regardless  of  the  hour  the 
entire  population  was  lined  up  on  the 
bank  to  greet  the  boat.  The  banks  here 
are  quite  high  and  steep  and  the  post  is 
located  on  a  pleasant  plateau  above  the 
river.  Long  flights  of  steps  lead  up  from 
the  landings.  Every  pound  of  merchan- 
dise has  to  be  carried  up  these  steps  and 
the  natives  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  back- 
packing. Barrels  of  sugar  and  boxes  of 
heavy  supplies  were  carried  up  by  slim 
striplings  with  astonishing  rapidity.  A 
barge  of  supplies  was  unloaded  here  and 
the  view  of  a  crowd  of  dusky  braves 
carrying  goods  to  stores  and  warehouses 
above  reminded  one  of  a  swarm  of  ants 
rescuing  their  treasures  from  a  broken 
hill. 

Good  Hope  is  a  whitewashed  village. 
Lime  is  burned  near  at  hand  and  is 
freely  used.  The  various  buildings  are 
exceptionally  neat  and  the  general 
appearance  presented  is  more  pleasing 
than  that  of  the  average  post.  The 
"Mackenzie  River"  had  sailed  away  just 
before  our  arrival  but  our  stay  lengthened 
out  to  several  hours  allowing  it  to  gain 
another  good  lead.  This  post  had  been 
entirely  out  of  supplies  for  weeks  and  the 
arrival  of  two  boats  within  a  day  delighted 
the  natives.  Though  located  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Arctic  circle  this  post 
boasts  of  a  few  good  gardens.  At  the 
time  of  our  call,  July  15th,  potatoes  in 
the  Northern  Trading  Company's  yard 
were  in  full  bloom. 

Arctic  Red  River  was  reached  about 
noon  the  next  day.  It  is  a  miserable, 
desolate  establishment  but  we  were  told 
that  excellent  fishing  waters  were  found 
here  thus  making  it  an  important  station 
for  the  natives.  A  strong  wind  with 
driving  rain  had  set  in  adding  to  the 
dreary  aspect  of  the  scene.  We  were 
glad  to  be  on  our  way  again  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall  but  the 
wind  still  blew  strongly  up  stream  and 
great  waves  rolled  and  lashed  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  lower  Mackenzie. 
We  soon  reached  the  delta  where  the 
river  breaks  up  into  a  network  of  chan- 
nels and  islands  extending  for  about  a 


hundred  miles  before  the  Arctic  coast  is 
reached.  The  lands  here  are  low  and 
flat  and  are  covered  with  willows  and 
small  spruce  trees.  .  The  soil  is  mainly 
mud  and  silt  and  channels  are  constantly 
being  filled  up  or  gouged  out  by  the  ever 
shifting  currents.  A  glimpse  of  McGil- 
vray  island  was  obtained  but  our  cours  e 
turned  sharply  to  the  left  or  west  leading 
to  the  mouth  of  Peel  river.  Shelter 
from  the  wind  was  obtained  here  and 
before  we  reached  the  Peel  the  weather 
had  grown  calmer.  A  small  cabin  was 
noticed  on  the  banks  of  this  cross-channel, 
built  of  logs  cut  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peel  a  pile  of  cord  wood  had 
been  cut  for  the  si  earners. 

We  were  a  few  days  too  late  to  see  the 
midnight  sun,  July  12th  or  13th  being  the 
latest  date  at  which  it  is  visible  for  the 
full  24-hour  period.  However  as  we 
steamed  up  Peel  river  we  observed  it 
slowly  disappear  and  almost  immediately 
re-appear  while  scarcely  any  difference 
in  light  could  be  detected. 

McPherson,  which  is  built  on  tha  right 
bank  of  this  river  about  15  or  20  miles 
above  the  delta,  was  reached  in  the  early 
hours  of  July  17th.  The  "Mackenzie 
River"  had  arrived  a  few  hours  earlier 
and  the  settlement  was  in  the  throes  of 
its  annual  celebration. 

Here  we  disembarked  and  accepted  a 
most  cordial  invitation  from  Sergt.  Wm 
"Ginger"  Johnston,  R.C.M.P.  who  had 
returned  by  this  boat  with  his  bride  to  1 
resume  charge  of  the  detachment  here, 
to  make  the  barracks  our  headquarters. 
As  at  Simpson  we  were  taken  right  into 
their  home  and  enjoyed  to  the  uttermost 
the  hospitality  of  these  kind  northerners. 
Inspector  Wood  of  the  northern  district 
was  on  hand  from  his  headquarters  at 
Herschell  island  to  meet  his  reinforce- 
ments. The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  an  important  post  here,  this  being 
the  farthest  north  of  their  interior  estab- 
lishments. Those  on  the  Arctic  coast 
are  served  from  Herschell  island.  The 
Lamson  and  Hubbard  Canadian  Comp- 
any are  also  established  here  and  in  their 
warehouse  was  the  finest  silver  fox  I  had 
ever  seen.  An  Anglican  church  and 
mission  and  some  scattered  cabins 
complete  the  settlement. 

Connection  between  this  post  and 
Herschell  Island  is  maintained  during 
the  summer  by  a  fleet  of  small  coast 
schooners,  whale  boats  and  gas  yawls  and 
during  the  winter  by  dog  team.  Esqui- 
mos frequently  visit  here,  and  upon  my 
arrival  I  noticed  a  few  of  their  schooners 
present.  The  season  of  navigation  on 
this  route,  however,  is  very  short  and  a 
single  trip  is  all  that  is  usually  ventured. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  boat  makes  this 
post  its  turning  point,  while  the  Northern 
Trading  Company's  boat  goes  about  half 
way  down  the  delta  to  a  place  called 
Scenic  or  Aclavik.  Boats  then  start 
southward  on  the  long  homeward  bound 
voyage,  up  this  mighty  waterway  to 
headquarters  at  Fort  Smith  and  these 
northern  outposts  settle  down  to  another 
year  of  isolation. 

Our  trip  through  this  great  hinterland 
had  been  most  interesting.  To  fully 
record  our  experiences,  to  describe  the 
country  as  it  deserves,  to  mention  the 
many  interesting  people  we  met  would 
entail  volumes  of  writings.  The  history 
of  this  district  is  in  the  making  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  an  abler  pen  than  mine  will 
record  it  for  future  reference.  The 
supremacy  of  the  fur  trade  is  giving  way 
to  the  oil  industry  and  with  it  pass 
figures  of  unusual  interest.  Such  a  typical 
character  as  John  Firth,  for  instance, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  obliv- 
ion. For  49  years  he  faithfully  served 
the  Husdon's  Bay  Company,  the  latter 
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and  greater  part  of  that  time  as  manager 
of  their  post  at  McPherson.  At  the  time 
of  our  arrival  he  was  retiring  from  active 
service  and  had  built  himself  a  small 
cabin  near  the  old  familiar  post  so  that  he 
might  end  his  days  near  the  scene  of  his 
life's  labours.  These  matters  are  a 
story  in  themselves. 

So  also  is  the  record  of  our  trip  from 


McPherson  to  Fort  Yukon.  For  nineteen 
days  we  battled  the  heavy  grind  that  this 
route. entails  rather  than  accept  the  ease 
and  monotony  of  the  return  voyage  by 
the  steamers.'  And  right  glad  were  we 
when  it  was  over  that  we  had  chosen  the 
more  strenuous  way  out.  Our  experiences, 
though  at  times  unpleasant,  were  on 
the  whole  such  as  thrilled  one  with  a 

&&&&&&&&&&&& 
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sense  of  satisfaction  as  natures  obstacles 
were  overcome.  Then  there  came  as  a 
reward  for  our  toil,  the  pleasure  of  a 
wonderful  trip  out  by  a  changed  route — 
the  ascent  of  the  great  Yukon  river  in  a 
palatial  steamer,  the  crossing  of  the 
famous  White  Pass  by  rail  and  the  unsur- 
passed scenic  ocean  voyage  down  the 
"inside  passage"  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


Nova  Scotia  Fishing  As  It  Is 


Inadequate  Regulation 

THE  present  situation  with  respect 
to  salmon  arid  trout  in  Nova  Scotia 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  last 
much  longer.  A  faulty  policy  of  fishing 
law,  in  no  way  mitigated  but  rather 
accentuated  by  inadequate  administra- 
tion, is  nothing  short  of  a  death  sentence 
on  'salmo'  and  'salvilinus'.  This  will  be 
generally  realized  soon  or  late.  It  is 
the  intention  of  these  remarks  to  hasten 
the  time  when  the  greatness  of  the  asset 
to  the  Province  of  its  migratory  fish 
will  be  realized  and  developed  according- 
ly- 

Depletion  in  Last  Generation 

Any  countryman  in  Nova  Scotia,"  who 
has  a  life's  experience  of  fish,  can  tell 
of  times  in  the  very  recent  past  when 
salmon,  sea  trout  and  brook  trout,  not.  to 
mention  other  migratory  fish  were  many 
hundred  per  cent  more  numerous  than 
they  are  today. 

Natural  Rivers 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  established, 
though  not  well  known,  that  a  river  left 
to  itself  will  soon  carry  a  head  of  fish 
that  appears  phenomenal.  The  natural 
rivers  of  Alaska  for  instance  are  still  as 
the  Nova  Scotia  rivers  were  once  and 
might  be  again.  .  The  run  on  these 
non-man-haunted  streams  involves  more 
fish  than  water. 

Recuperation 

Now,  salmon  is  a  five  year  crop,  and 
trout  of  permissible  length  a  three  year 
crop,  and  a  coup/e  of  cycles  of  natural 
development  would  restore  almost  any 
run  dpwn  river  to  the  point  where  trout 
•might  deteriorate  in  quality  for  lack  of 
food  or  salmon  succumb  to  disease. 
The  rehabilitation  of  a  stream  can  be 
accomplished  with  something  less  drastic 
than  giving  nature  all  her  own  way  for  a 
decade. 

Individuality  of  Rivers 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  a  river  must  be 
ascertained,  for  in  no  two  rivers  do  the 
same  conditions  obtain  or  fish  run  at  the 
same  times.  A  province-wide  close 
season,  even  if  observed,  is  preposterous 
as  a  measure  of  protection.  Spmething 
far  more  delicately  adjustable  than  the 
present  law  is  necessary  if  Nature  is  to 
be  given  a  fair  chance  to  hold  her  "own. 
The  Argument 

But  nature  does  not  have  anything  like 
a  fair  chance  in  the  matter  of  migratory 
fish  in  Nova  Scotia  today;  yet  in  no 
country  would  it  be  easier  to  give  her  one. 
But  before  touching  on  these  facilities, 
or  the  nature  of  the  expedients  that 
suggest  themselves,  or  the  results  to  the 
community  that  may  be  anticipated,  it  is 
advisable  to  put  down  with  such  approxi- 
mation to  the  facts  as  a  fisherman  can 
compass,  what  are  the  general  habits  of 
the  fish  and  of  the  fishermen  of  Nova 
Scotia. 


Percy  E.  Nobbs 

NOVA  SCOTIA  FISH  AND 
FISHERMEN. 
Nova   Scotia   Brook   Trout  Distinctly 
Migratory 

The    brook   trout   of  Nova  Scotia 

generally,  whether  they  make  their 
abitat  in  rivers,  brooks,  backwaters  or 
lakes,  are  migratory  to  some  degree.  In 
the  larger, unobstructed  systems  of  river, 
lake,  bropk  and  backwater,  they  are 
extremely  migratory,  here  today,  miles 
away  next  week,  but  back  again, 
usually  in  diminished  numbers,  the  same 
week  next  year,  if  the  conditions  of  water 
and  weather  are  at  all  similar. 

Movements  of  Trout. 

In  March,  April  and  May  in  the  West, 
and  in  May  arid  June  in  the  East  magnif- 
icent brook  trout  all  the  way  from  half  a 
pound  to  five  pounds  (though  the  latter 
is  not  a  common  size)  frequent  the  rapids 
of  the~  upper  waters.  Less  valiant  brook 
trout  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  lakes. 
For  the  most  part  they  seek  fast  waters, 
arid  tiny  brooks  in  May  are  often  full  of 
stout  little  fish  for  those  who  have  the 
wit  arid  skill  to  find  them.  As  the  sun 
gets  strong  and  the  water  warm,  these 
fish  leave  the  fast  waters  and  congregate 
in  masses  over  spring  holes  in  lakes,  brooks 
and  back  waters.  In  September  the 
trout  again  seek  the  rapids,  but  as  the 
spawning  season  is  not  far  distant,  their 
condition  is  not  what  it  was  in  May. 
By  the  time  they  are  on  the  spawning 
beds  in  October,  they  are  no  longer  to 
be  reckoned  as  game  fish,  or  as  food  fish 
either,  at  least  when  compared  with  their 
Maytime  quality.  Yet  back-end  fishing 
has  many  devotees. 

Food  and  Lures. 

I,n  early  spiring,  while  still  lean,  the 
brook  trout  will  take  bait  with  an  enthus- 
iastic self-destructive  cupidity  which 
renders  the  business  of  filling  a  barrel  a 
practical  but  uninteresting  chore.  In  May 
fly  fishing  becomes  effective;  in  one  pool 
perhaps  the  most  natural  thing  you  can 
makelof  silk  and  feathers  is  required;  in  the 
next  only  some  gigantic  'fancy'  will,  elicit 
attention — vagaries  which  add  fascina- 
tion to  the  sport.  Then,  as  summer 
progresses,  the  times  become  few  when  a 
fly  will  even  move  the  fish  from  the  spring 
holes,  while  the  worm  will  be  taken 
spasmodically  as  the  weather  changes 
may  ordain.  In  September  the  fly  again 
becomes  deadly  on  occasion. 

The  Trout  Fisheries. 

Now,  all  good  Nova  Scotians  have  an 
instinct  for  locating  trout,  but  being 
busy,  thrifty  folk,  as  a  rule  the  neces- 
sities of  the  pan  overshadow  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  sport  when  trouting.  Con- 
sequently, the  lakes  and  rivers  are  visited 


in  very  early  spring  by  jovial  parties 
and  immense  massacres  are  conducted. 
Now,  as  no  trout  is  worth  eating  when 
dead  two  days,  the  killing  of  more  trout 
than  all  one's  friends  and  relations  can 
possibly  eat  the  next  day  is  massacre, 
for  the  purpose  of  these  remarks.  The 
ubiquitous  motor  car  has  vastly  extended 
the  scope  of  these  operations.  By  the 
time  the  fish  are  ready  for  the  fly  in  May, 
the  best  runs  of  all  accessible  waters  are 
often  seriously  depleted.  Then,  when 
real  sport  is  possible,  it  is  the  wandering 
but  profitable  stranger  who  comes  and 
year  by  year  notes  the  depletion. 

Summer  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout 

In  summer  the  spring  hole  should  be  a 
sanctuary,  as  July  and  August  trout  are 
but  indifferent  fare  compared  to  fresh 
herring  or  mackerel,  then  available.  But 
the  practice  is  for  motor  and  boating 
parties  to  merrily  clean  out  the  known 
spring  holes,  with  none  to  bid  them  pause 
and  think  what  they  are  doing. 

Sea  Trout. 

The  movements  of  seagoing  trout  in 
different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia1  vary  more 
than  those  of  the  brook  trout.  (Both  are 
the  same  species — (sa'lvelirius  fontinalis). 
In  some  rivers  they  halng  about  the  tides 
from  midsummer  on,  and  run  in  August, 
in  others  they  frequent  the  estuaries  with 
the  ice  of  the  'break  up',  and  run  early 
in  the  season,  and  are  then  no  more  seen 
until  the  following  spring,  losing  their 
identity  as  their  silver  tar  hashes  in  the 
fresh  water.  While  large  catches  of 
sea  trout  are  occasionally  possible,  these 
fall  to  the  skilled  angler  for  the  most  part, 
and  short  of  netting  and  illegal  methods 
of  capture,  with  which  we  are  not  con- 
cerned at  present,  the  anglers  do  not 
take  any  unduly  heavy  toll  of  the  sea 
trout.  Perhaps  it  were  better  for  the 
salmon  prospects  in  certain  rivers  if  they 
did. 

Striped  Bass. 

The  striped  sea  bass,  a  magnificent 
sporting  and  food  fish,  deserves  more 
study  than  he  has  had.  Erratic  and 
strange  as  his  migrations  appear  to  be, 
they  could  probably  be  predicted  if  better 
understood.  There  are  sporting  and  finan- 
cial possibilities  in  the  sea  bass  in 
summer,  when  trout  and  salmon  are  out 
of  the  question  and  a  tourist  traffic  ready 
to  be  encouraged.  As  things  are,  when 
the  striped  bass  comes,  he  is  apt  to  meet 
with  a  massacre,  for  he  is  *easy'  to  raise 
whlen  there,  if  hard  to  handle  till  in  the 
boat. 

Salmon  Migrations. 

What  has  been  hinted  of  short-sighted 
wantonness,  where  brook  trout,  sea  trout 
and  bass  are  concerned,  is  but  by  way  of 
prelude  to  the  question  of  Nova  Scotia 
salmon. 

In  some  of  the  rivers  the  salmon  run  in 
very  early  spring  and  command  a  fancy 
price  (fresh  for  export)  but  in  most  rivers 
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where  salmon  appear  at  all  it  is  as  a  'back 
end*  or  fall  visitor.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  left  to  themselves,  all  large  rivers 
would  again  have  a  spring  run, and  spring 
lish  are  incomparably  the  best  for  food  and 
sport.  But  spring  run  fish  spawn  in 
autumn,  and  for  a  century  past,  too  few 
spring  run  lish  have  survived  the  summer 
in  Nova  Scotia  waters.  The  salmon 
summering  in  an  inland  pool  has  little 
chance  against  even  the  village  idiot 
with  his  hay  fork  now  that  deforestation 
has  lowered  his  waters  and  raised  their 
temperatures. 

Salmon  and  Motor  Cars . 
.  The  motor  car  may  possibly  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  salmon,  though  those  are 
not  wanting  who  aver  that  with  free 
fishing  and  good  roads  the  end  is  near.  If 
things  can  be  so  managed  that  the  motor 
car  brings  salmon  anglers  and  not  spear- 
ing parties  the  result  will  be  all  to  the 
good,  by  which  is  meant  a  wider  interest 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  annual  runs  and  of 
the  quantities  netted  in  estuarial  "waters. 

THE  SALMON  ANGLER  DOES 
GOOD. 

Salmon  anglers  cannot  do  any  apprec- 
iable harm,  for  the  number  offish  that 
will  take  a  flv  at  all  is  very  limited.  If 
there  are  too  many  rods  waving,  even 
these  fish  will  be  put  off.  What  the 
traffic  will  stand  is  a  nice  matter  of 
balanced  conditions  where  salmon  ang- 
ling is  concerned.  The  more  salmon 
anglers  on  a  river,  the  more  money  and 
interest  there  should  be  to  keep  the 
gladiator  with  the  net  and  spear  and  torch 
olT  the  water.  But  the  netsman  at  the 
mouth  must  not  expect  the  angler  to 
provide  protection  for  breeding  fish  m 
inland  waters  unless  he  lets  a  reasonable 
supplv  of  fish  through  even  when  the 
fancy  prices  are  prevalent,  for  it  is  these 
fancy  priced  early  fish  that  sow  the  best 
seed— the  heavy  quick  growing  stock. 

Netsmen  and  Anglers. 

The  salmon  angler  onthe  stream  and  the 
the  salmon  netsman  at  its  niouth  are 
complimentary,  not  antagonistic  inter- 
ests, provided  their  relations  are  adjusted 
so  as  to  increase  the  general  food  supply 
and  augment  the  wealth  of  the  commun- 
ity on  the  river. 

Riparian  Ownership  as  a  System  of 
Protection. 

In  civilized  communities  in  the  past 
the  service  of  protecting  sea  fish  in  inland 
waters  has  usually  been  performed 
by  riparian  landowners;  what  induced 
them  to  do  so  being  the  fact  that  salmon 
provide  a  sport  always  enjoyable  and 
often  profitable  to  the  owner  of  the  water. 
But  it  is  only  recently  that  riparian 
owners  have  realized  that  their  down, 
mid  and  up-stream  interests  are  inter- 
woven, and  that  their  interests  as  a 
body  are  complimentary  to  those  of  the 
netsman.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the 
community  at  large  would  not  accord  to 
riparian  owners  privileges  in  regard  to  sea 
fish  while  in  inland  waters,  unless  it 
v  ere  in  the  public  interest,  this  interest 
being  the  .maintenance,  and  if  possible 
the  increase  of  a  food  supply.  That,  at 
least  is  the  position  in  England  today,  a 
very  proper,  natural  and  profitable  com- 
promise in  the  case  of  a  thickly  populated 
country. 

Free  Salmon  Fishing. 

Now,  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  very  general- 
ly accepted,  even  by  persons  who  would 
never  think  of  taking  a  river  salmon  by 
net  or  spear,  and  who  do  not  possess  the 
expensive  gear  for  angling,  that  every 
Nova  Scotia II  has  a  right  to  go  anywhere 
where  the  salmon  go,  ostensibly  to  angle 


for  them,  and  that  is  in  fact  the  law  of  the 
land.  Now  some  construe  this  to  mean 
that  salmon  are  not  protected  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  it  works  out  that  way  on 
many  a  running  pool  below  a  glittering 
cascade,  for  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
salmon  are  sometimes  extraordinarily 
palatable.  And  there  are  others  who, 
by  the  purchase  of  rough  land  by  river- 
sides would  if  the  law  permitted  obtain 
and  exercise  the  right  to  exclusive  ang- 
ling and  accept  responsibility  for  protec- 
tion. But  this  does  not  mean  very  much 
at  best  as  regards  protection,  for  anglers 
do  not  as  a  rule  seek  such  rights  where  the 
salmon  spawn,  but  where  they  rest  on 
the  way  to  spawn.  As  a  consequence, 
the  country  being  very  thinly  populated, 
no  one  knows  till  it  is  too  late  what  has 
happened  on  the  spawning  beds. 

Riparian  Rights  Not  Suited  to  Nova 
Scotian  Conditions. 

A  system  of  riparian  ownership  of 
salmon  is  not  very  well  suited  to  achieve 
the  protection  of  sea  fish  in  inland  waters 
in  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  is  probably  a  more 
efficient  means  to  that  end  than  the 
freedom  now  exercised  under  existing 
regulations.  The  defects  of  the  present 
system  are  many,  but  chief  among  them 
is  this,  that  it  is  futile  to  let  all  and  sundry 
approach  the  salmon  when  there  is  no 
adequate  method  of  guaranteeing  angling 
as  distinct  from  poaching.  For  no  salmon 
river  has  long  remained  a  salmon  river 
under  these  conditions  in  this  or  any 
other  land. 

Salmon  as  Food. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  readers  who  do 
not  eat  or  catch  fish,  a  word  on  the  food 
aspect  may  be  of  use.  Salmon  netted 
in  salt  water  are  extraordinary  food; 
salmon  one  week  in  the  river  is  only  food; 
salmon  three  weeks  in  fresh  water  is  poor 
food.  Yet  many  "salmon  three  months  in 
fresh  water  are  wastefully  taken  and  the 
very  process  of  spawning  interrupted. 
Summary  of  Conditions  As  They  Are. 

Now  this  interpretation  of  the  habits 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  fish  and  fishermen 
may  be  summarized  with  advantage 
before  proceeding  to  consider  some  ex- 
pedients that  might  be  tried  by  way  of 
giving  Nature  a  chance  again  where 
migratory  fish  are  concerned. 

A  wild  river  left  to  itself  will  choke  with 
fish,  and  a  man-haunted  river  left  unregu- 
lated will  become  utterly  barren.  Ripar- 
ian rights  (  apart  from  inconsistency  with 
democratic  thought)  furnish  a  passable 
but  poor  solution  of  the  problem  of 
regulation  for  such  a  country  as  Nova 
Scotia,  but  the  existing  scheme  of  things 
provides  for  nothing  but  slightly  delayed 
extinction.  For  as  things  are,  any  Nova 
Scotian  has  a  right  to  capture  salmon 
anywhere,  and  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  are  not  greatly 
bound  by  times  or  methods,  and  in 
practice  what  it  very  generally  amounts 
to  is  any  time  and  anyhow.  Thus,  a  very 
small  and  spirited  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, assisted  by  cheap  motor  cars  and 
improved  riverside  roads  now  threatens 
to  deprive  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
potential  right  of  being,  or  becoming 
salmon  anglers  or  even  salmon  caters  by 
depleting  the  public  stock  of  salmon. 
Surely  there  was  a  little  lack  of  imagina- 
ation  when  the  private  claims  were 
extinguished  before  an  adequate  substi- 
tute had  been  contrived.  And  a  very 
adequate  substitute  can  be  contrived,  and 
in  Nova  Scotia  more  easily  than  anywhere 
else.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  if 
the  right  of  every  Nova  Scotian  to  catch 
salmon  anywhere  in  their  Province 
twenty  years  hence  is  not  to  be  a  mockery. 


THE  FACILITIES  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 
REGULATION    OF  SALMON 
FISHERIES  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  Facilities. 

The  salmon  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia 
pass  through  very  thinly  populated  areas 
in  their  upper  reaches.  Ih  many  ca&es 
one  emerges  by  river  from  the  wilderness 
to  the  seaboard  town  or  village  at  the 
mouth.  Now  the  folk  at  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers  are  much  engaged  in  the 
deep  sea  and  off  shore  fisheries.  Having 
exhausted  and  destroyed  the  lumber 
industry  ever  wide  areas  many  are 
engaged  in  the  doomed  pulp  industry. 
The  League  of  Nations  will  probably 
stand  in  the  way  of  another  artificial 
reviral  of  sailing  ship  construction. 
Intensive  agriculture  cannot  become 
profitable  in  our  time  or  our  children's. 
There  is  every  probability  of  the  continu- 
ance of  Nova  Scotia's  great  key  industry 
of  transplanting  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  hjinterland  a  thoroughjy 
acclimatised  British  stock,  and  this  in 
accentuated  degree.  But  even  this  must 
depend  on  the  attainability  of  a  living  in 
the  prolific  valleys  where  Atlantic  fogs 
and  deciduous  trees  proclaim  a  possible 
breeding  ground  for  Bjritons  on  the  verge 
of  a  continent  of  sunshine  and  spruce. 
So  there  you  have  a  population  very 
vitally  concerned  in  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  Salmon  in  February 
at  $2.00  a  pound  might  be  vastly  increased 
in  quantity  without  breaking  the  price 
and  Atlantic  salmon  canned  will  always 
hold  its  own  with  Pacific  for  quality. 
This  population  ca'nnot  afford,  in  the 
most  literal  extinctional  sense  to  forego 
any  possible  industry  for  less,  a  natural 
resource  the  conservation  of  which  is 
unique  among  natural  resources,  in  so 
far  as .  once  started  this  conservation 
will  take  care  of  itself,  the  angler  being  the 
instrument  aility. 

Character  of  The  People. 

Now  these  people,  who  need  every 
means  of  livelihood  that  can  be  put  in 
their  way  if  their  great  mission  to  this 
continent  is  to  continue,  happen  to  be 
the  most  likely  people  in  the  world, 
owing  to  a  natural  intelligence  combined 
with  a  natural  morality,  among  whom  a 
democratic  system  of  salmon  conservancy 
would  be  at  all  possible.  Among  tempta- 
tions, a  glitterng  scaly  one,  accessible  to 
the  gaff  in  clear  shoal  water,  surely  ranks 
high,  and  more  confidence  should  perhaps 
be  placed  in  the  intelligence  than  in  the 
morality  of  riverside  people.  Without 
unbounded  faith  in  both  qualities  the 
proposals  about  to  be  considered  are 
waste  of  time. 

Associations  and  Conservancy 
Boards. 

The  basis  of  the  proposal  is  the  delega- 
tion of  all  authority  as  to  salmon  to  the 
local  community  concerned,  so  long  as 
their  management  does  not  result  in 
exploitation.  In  a  word,  a  river  should 
be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Conservancy, 
locally  appointed,  with  proper  safeguards 
as  to  the  interest  of  the  Province  and  the 
Dominion  in  the  matter.  And  the  local 
community  behind  the  Board  of  Con-, 
servancy  consists  of  every  man  and 
woman  resident  in  the  watershed  con- 
cerned, who  takes  enough  interest  in  the 
matter  to  become  a  member  of  a  fishery 
improvement  association  for  the.  river. 

The  Fishing  Interest. 

The  people  really  interested  directly  in 
a  fishing  river  are: 

The  farmers  throughout  the  valley, 
some  of  whom  may  like  fish,  and  some 
like  fishing,  and  all  of  whom  are  interested 
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in  anything  that  brings  money  to  the 
district; 

The  netsmen  in  tidal  water  who  depend 
on  a  migratory  quarry  that  cannot 
survive  and  crop  itself  unless  certain 
persons  inland  behave  with  a  certain 
degree  of  forbearance; 

The  guides,  who  can  earn  good  money 
with  anglers  from  outside,  provided 
enough  fish  are  available  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  river; 
The  anglers,  city  dwellers  for  the  most 
part,  who  seek  refreshment  of  soul  and 
body  in  the  sport  of  sports  and  spend 
money  freely  while  about  it; 

Every  boy  within  reach  of  the  stream, 
who  if  encouraged  to  throw  a  fine  line, 
will  naturally  react  against  spear  and 
bomb  and  net; 

And  lastly,  the  guardians,  water 
bailiffs — -call  them  what  you  will — public 
servants  whose  bread  and  cheese  should 
be,  not  the  river,  but  the  improvement 
of  the  river,  measured  in  pounds  of  fish 
legally  taken. 

Advantage  of  Boards. 

All  these  denizens  of  a  valley,  in  virtue 
of  their  community  of  interest,  and  by 
means  of  their  intelligence,  and  because 
of  their  natural  morality,  can  take  care 
of  their  river  through  a  Board  of  Con- 
sevancy  far  better  than  any  outside 
long  range  authority  can  do,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  direct  management  is  concerned. 
Boards  appointed  over  the  heads  of  the 
valley,  so  to  speak,  no  matter  how  emi- 
nent their  members,  could  never  achieve 
the  same  result  as  Boards  that  were 
practically  executive  committees  of  a 
local  fishing  improvement  association. 
It  would  be  deplorable  if  a  first  result  of 
"conservancies'  was  to  be  the  gaoling  of 
the  cheeriest  sportsmen  in  the  communT 
ityfor  irregularities  of  method.  Habit- 
ual poachers  are  precisely  the  people  who 
take  most  interest  in  salmon,  and  their 
co-opeiation  in  the  management  of  the 
rivers  is  essential,  as  they  constitute  in 
many  cases  the  only  competent  experts. 
Such  characters  are  more  likely  to  become 
reformed  as  to  their  methods  by  joining 
the  associations  than  to  demoralize  the 
associations  they  join. 

Control  of  Water. 

A  river  Conservancy  Board  should 
generally  control  sources,  water  levels, 
design  of  dams,  etc.,  in  a  word,  the  bed 
and  water  of  the  river.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  within  its  province  to  conserve 
water  by  maintaining  beaver  colonies  or 
constructing  dams  at  headwaters,  and  the 
meadow  land  created  by  the  beavers,  or 
the  lakes  formed  by  the  damt.,  open  wide 
fields  for  enterprise. 

Control  of  Netting. 

The  netting  and  possible  canneries 
should  be  under  control  of  the  conser- 
vancy board  in  so  far  as  annual  yield  must 


be  related  to  betterment.  The  control 
would  in  practice  be  exercised  by  fixing 
the  open  and  close  seasons  and  days  of 
the  week  for  lifting  nets,  in  the  light  of 
experience. 

Control  of  Angling. 
The  control  of  angling,  once  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  river  is  managed  for  food 
supply,  and  not  prostituted  to  sport 
(as  some  of  the  Quebec  rivers  are)  be- 
comes a  matter  of  adjustment  to  produce 
revenue  for  inland  inspection  and  pro- 
tection. Regulation  by  ticket,  or  weight 
taken  on  a  sliding  scale,  to  the  advantage 
of  members  of  the  association,  is  still 
compatible  with  the  right  of  every  Nova 
Scotian  to  fish  for  salmon  anywhere  on 
payment  of  a  due  that  will  enable  the 
fish  to  be  provided  for  his  entertainment 
in  the  stream  he  selects  to  visit.  In 
localities  where  a  20  lb.  fish  may  be  worth 
as  many  dollars,  a  stiff  royalty  for  out- 
siders would  be  no  hardship.  _ 

Hatcheries., 

In  a  properly  managed  river  the  pro- 
tection of  spawning  beds  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  hatchery,  but  such  artificial  assis- 
tance may  be  required  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

Alternatives. 

So  much  for  the  facilities  and  the 
methods  for  democratic  control.  Now, 
what  of  the  results  that  may  be  anticipat- 
ed? ^Because  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  these 
remarks  to  advertise  where  salmon  may 
still  be  found  in  Nova  Scotia  rivers, 
place  names  are  purposely  omitted. 
Fifteen  years  hence  such  reticence  would 
be  futile,  either  because  no  salmon  were 
left,  or  because  all  the  world  will  know 
that  reasonably  good  salmon  fishing 
could  be  had  there  on  a  thousand  miles  of 
running  water  without  buying  a  river. 

IMPROVEMENT  ANTICIPATED- 

Meaning  of  Salmon  Improvement. 

Taking  account  of  the  known .  falling 
off,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  salmon  rivers,  it  is  within  the 
mark  to  say  that  any  of  them  could  be 
improved  one  hundred  per  cent  in  six 
years  with  a  loss  of  one  year's  revenue. 
But  an  improvement  of  that  small  order 
is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  contemplates 
in  making  a  job  of  a  river.  Two  blades 
of  grass  where  one  grew  before,  may  be 
good  farming,  where  one  man  runs  his 
farm,  but  when  a  community  bends  itself 
to  farm  a  river,  ten  pounds  to  one  is  a 
very  mild  return  for  the  self  denial 
imposed  and  a  200,000  pfcr  cent  improve- 
ment in  ten  years  has  been  accomplished 
on  occasion.  Now  a  ton  for  a  pound  is 
not  probable  anywhere  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  it  is  possible  and  improvements  of 
from  200  to  2,000  per  cent  are  in  the  realm 
of  demonstrable  certainties.  Organiza- 


tion, intelligence  and  morality  are  all 
that  is  required,  in  addition  to  an  order  in 
Council  for  a  first  ten  years'  experiment 
and  these  things  are  available. 

An  Experiment  Required. 

Opinions  might  differ — there  might 
even  be  competition  among  communities 
for  the  choice — as  to  the  best  river  to 
select  for  experimental  purposes.  There 
is,  however  one  river  which  is  more  likely 
to  respond  rapidly  to  experimental 
management  than  most,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  very  distinct  early  run, 
and  another  in  the  fall,  thus  correspond- 
ing with  some  known  British  rivers 
regarding  which  data  are  available  for 
guidance. 

Numbers  and  Weights. 

For  in  salmon  improvement  there  is  a 
rather  obscure  factor  in  this,  that  the 
improvement  must  not  be  reckoned 
merely  in  number  of  fish  but  in  pounds. 
It  might  hardly  be  an  improvement  to 
gain  in  total  numbers  and  total  weight, 
at  the  loss  of  average  weight.  Improve- 
ment means  obtaining  and  breeding  from 
fast  growing  spring  running  fish  which 
are  superior  in  value  for  excellence,  and 
for  sport,  (the  60  lb.  fish  that  now  only 
figure  in  legend,  on  that  coast.)  A  river 
likely  to  produce  such  stock  should  be 
selected. 

Tourist  Sportsmen. 

To  touch,  in  closing,  on  a  by-product 
of  the  salmon  industry,  it  is  worth  while 
to  ponder  on  the  effect  on  the  tourist 
traffic  of  authenticated  40  pounders 
taken  on  rod  and  line  in  water  open  to 
the  public  to  fish  over  in  the  same  way 
that  the  forests  are  open  to  the  public 
to  shoot  over,  on  payment  of  license,  or 
royality. 

Angling  The  Key  To  Problem. 

Some  system  must  be  found  to  make 
salmon  angling  self-sustaining  in  so  far 
as  the  State  is  concerned  through  its 
use  to  the  community  as  a  whole  in  safe- 
guarding 95  per  cent  of  sea  fish  in  inland, 
water  in  exchange  for  5  per  cent  taken  by 
rod  and  line.  Any  system  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  usually  the 
man  who  can  afford  the  elaborate  equip- 
ment necessary  so  to  take  salmon  can 
readily  afford  to  pay  something  for  this 
great  privilege. 

Conclusion. 

That  the  above  results  could  be 
obtained  by  centralized  control  and 
guidance  and  by  the  Provincial  and 
Dominion  policing  may  be  doubled — 
except  at  vast  expense  and  by  harsh 
measures.  That  they  can  be  achieved  by 
the  organization  of  river  valley  fishing 
improvement  associations,  and  by  admin- 
istration through  Boards  of  Conservancy 
without  undue  expenditure  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  all  good  citizens,  is  my 
confident  belief. 


A  September  Day  in  the  Woods 


IT  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  on  a  fine 
day  ih  the  month  of  September,  to 
pack  some  "grub"  and  other  light 
camp  accoutrements  into  a  cbnoe  and  go 
away  for  a  quiet  day  in  the  woods. 

One  selects  for  such  an  outing  a  light, 
generally  canvass-covered  canoe,  weigh- 
ing from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  pounds, 
so  that  when  rapids,  shallow  water,  or 
other  obstructions  are  encountered,  the 
boat  may  easily  be  lifted  from  the  water 
and  carried  over  the  portage,  which  is 
generally  to  be  found  at  all  such  places 
along  such  a  route. 

Intp  the  canoe  is  placed  a  "pack-sack", 
containing  a  frying-pan,  a  tea  (or  coffee). 
pail,  a  tin  c)up  or  two,  a  knife,  fork,  and 
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spoon,  and  whatever  selection  of  "grub" 
it  is  convenient  or  desirable  for  one  to 
take  along. 

One  may  also  bring  along  a  shot-gun, 
if  he  likes  to  shoot,  as  at  this  time  of  year, 
innumerable  ducks — red-heads,  mallards, 
and  several  other  varieties — may  be  found 
hidden  away  in  the  little  coves,  and 
around  every  little  point  or  turn  along 
the  route,  and  it  is  this — the  continual 
expectancy;  the  unknown  possibilities 
that  lie  behind  every  hill  and  turn — that 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  hunt- 
ing and,  in  fact,  of  all  out-of-door  life. 

Paddling  noiselessly,  one  may  at  any 
time  come  suddenly  upon  a  moose — 
great-antlered  and  lordly — feeding  quiet- 
ly and  all  unconscious  of  observation, 


along  the  water's  edge.  Red  deer  and 
timber  wolves  may  also  be  seen,  especial- 
ly at  evening;  while  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  partly-barren  hills,  black  bear  may 
be  observed,  feeding  on  what  yet  remains 
of  the  summer's  crop  of  blueberries. 

Lunch  hour  having  come  by  this  time, 
the  canoe  is  landed  in  some  suitable  spot, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  by  aid  of  some 
birch-bark  and  dry  twigs,  a  crackling 
fire  is  going,  and  an  altogether  enjoy- 
able meal  soon  prepared  and  eaten. 

After  this  the  smoker  (if  he  be  a 
smoker)  finds  some  shady  spot  under  a 
biroh  or  pine  tree,  and,  lighting  his  pipe, 
lies  back  half  dozing  to  the  world-old 
music  of  the  wind  in  the  pine  tops,  or 
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lazily  gazing  at  some  slow-moving,  far-off 
cloud  in  the  limitless  expanse  of  blue 
above  him. 

It  seems  but  a  very  short  time  before 
the  sun  begins  to  go  down,  and  the  forest 
and  distant  hills  are  inky-blaok  against 


a  blood-red  sky.  The  boat  is  landed 
again,  and  soon,  in  the  cjear  evening  air, 
there  mingles  with  the  smell  of  burning 
hardwood  the  fragrant  aroma  of  steaming 
coffee  and  bacpn.  After  supper  and 
another  enjoyable  pipe,  the    canoe  is 


reluctantly  packed  again  and  the  camper 
starts  on  his  way  homeward,  having 
spent  a  very  pleasant  and — especially 
if  he  should  have  ever  learned  the  mean- 
inglof  that  mysterious  word  "nerves" — 
a  very  profitable  day. 


ROD  AND  GUN  NATURE  PHOTOS 


ARRIVING  at  Fort  Frances,  Ontario^ 
I  hired  three  Indians  as  canoe  men* 
and  hied  up  Rainy  Lake  to  the! 
eastward.  Our  course  lay  among  project-! 
ing  rocks  and  verdure-covered  islets  and 
through  narrow  and  wide  open  spaces  ol 
water.    Two  days  we  were  on  thejtrip 
out.    These  were  both  beautifully  sun-lit 
clays  and  the  mirrored  shadows  of  the 
shoreline,   rocks,   entangled   vines  and 
trees  brought  to  view  the  double  beauty 
of  the  wonderful  scenery,  such  as  one 
rarely  sees  except  on  such  a  trip.  More- 
over, as  we  journeyed,  the  seabirds  also 
gathered   about   us   and   "sang"  andj 
screamed  in  thanks  to  us,  as  we  threw] 
bread,  crackers  and  various  other  eatables 
on  the  water  for  them.    Without  fear 
they  approached  us  and  all  but  ate  out 
of  our  hands,  as  they  darted  here  and 
there  for  the  floating  morsels.    Also  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  distance  a  deer 
and  also  a  moose  was  seen  among  the 
dense  foliage  on  the  second  day.  The 
second  evening  we  arrived  at  Kettle 
Falls,  where  we  had  venison  for  supper. 

While  we  were  preparing  for  our  further 
journey  the  next  day  I  attended  a  medi- 
cine lodge  ceremony  in  an  unroofed, 
elongated-elipse-shaped  wigwam.  A  line 
of  blankets  covered  a  center  pole  in  the 
lodge.  These  I  was  advised  was  to  be 
given  by  the  novitiate  to  the  medicine 
actors  for  their  services.  The  chanting 
by  the  musicians,  accompanied  by  a  rude 
drum,  was  going  on  when  I  arrived. 
The  dancers  were  also  performing.  They 
were  headed  by  the  novitiate,  all  lined 
up  in  column  style.  In  a  tripping 
forward  movement  they  glided  forward 
in  a  long  column,  encircling  the  central 
space  in  the  lodge.  Each  actor  was 
carrying  a  medicine  trophy  in  each  hand, 
usually  the  stuffed  skin  of  some  bird  or 
small  animal.  As  they  danced,  each  one 
waved  his  medicine  trophies  at  regular 
intervals,  as  he  gave  forth  peculiar 
utterances  in  a  grunting  style. 

Completing  the  "set",  the  chief 
medicine  man  of  the  ceremonies  took  his 
medicine  bag-trophy  and  cited  it  at  the 
novitiate  as  he  pretended  to  shoot  its 
contents  into  him.  In  this  act  the  novi- 
tiate was  "overcome"  by  the  strong 
medicine  "shot"  into  his  person  from  the 
medicine  bags  entering  his  heart  and  he 
fell  in  a  swoon.  His  mother's  father  then 
came  and  lifted  him  up  and  he  was  prayed 
over.  The  five  leading  medicine  men 
then  look  a  smoke  and  five  plates  of 
soup  were  sol  out  for  therm  • 

There  then    followed  a  lull  while  lire. 


Inext  "set"  was  being  made  up.  This 
interval  was  occupied  by  the  chief  story 
teller's  relating  one  of  the  myth-stories 
of  his  tribe. 

Said  he:  "It  was  in  the  long,  long  ago. 
At  this  time  women  were  fully  developed, 
had  arms,  legs,  eyes,  nose,  features,  and 
characteristics  as  women  do  now:  but 
[man  had  not  yet  reached  a  state  of 
development.  He  was  still  in  a  sort  of 
cocoon  state.  He  had  a  large  mouth  and 
an  elongated,  cigar-shaped  body.  Other- 
wise he  was  undeveloped.  He  had  no 
eyes,  no  ears,  no  nose,  no  arms,  nor  legs. 
He  was  totally  helpless.  His  wife  had  to 
care  for  him  as  if  he  were  just  a  new-born 
babe.  She  had  him  wrapped  well  in  the 
warmest  kind  of  clothes.  Also  on  acco?int 
of  his  helplessness,  she  was  compelled  to 
take  him  with  her  every  place  she  went. 
This  was  quite  a  task,  too,  for  he  was  very 
large  and  heavy.  To  accomplish  this, 
she  therefore,  contrived  a  sort  of  tobog- 
gan sled  and  in  this,  well  wrapped,  she 
drew  him  after  her  from  place  to  place 
day  after  day  and  moon  after  moon  and 
one  whole  retreat  and  return  of  the  sun 
after  another.  And  yet  he  always 
remained  the  same,  completely  helpless: 
she  even  had  to  feed  him  out  of  her  hand. 
For  a  long,  long  time,  she  was  faithful  to 
him,  but  finally  she  tired  of  always  being 
a  drudge  and  always  having  to  draw  this 
worthless  burden  around  after  her.  So 
she  decided  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  was 
totally  helpless.  Consequently  that 
would  be  an  easy  task.  So  on  a  certain 
day  she  set  out  to  destroy  this  father-god 
of  all  the  earth. 

"On  this  particular  day  the  sun  rose 
through  a  heavy  frost.  It  was  winter 
time  and  it  was  very  cold.  The  streams 
of  the  land  were  frozen  over,  but  not 
frozen  to  their  gravely  bottoms.  At  one 
certain  place,  also,  there  was  a  deep  hole 
where  the  water,  falling  over  a  precipice 
for  untold  ages,  had  scooped  out  the  under 
rock  so  as  to  form  a  large  depression  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  At  this  place 
there  was  usually  an  opening  in  the  ice. 
So  this  unfaithful  woman.whose  name  was 
Tah-go-nay-go-shig-oke.  decided  to  do 
her  husband  to  death  at  this  place. 
With,  the  coming  up  of  the  sun  on  this 
particular  morning,  she  set  out  from 
home  to  the  place  chosen  for  the  terrible 
deed.  She  had  wrapped  him  well  in  the 
best  robes  she  had  at  command  and  had 
tucked  him  in  tightly  and  then  sewed 
him  up  snugly  and  firmly;  she  was  going 
to  make  her  work  sure.  She  then  look  a 
sleeve  of  each,  arm  of  an  old  dress  and  put 


one  oil  each  side  of  him.  In  addition, 
she  gave  supernatural  powers  to  the 
sleeves  and  told  them  to  answer  any 
question  the  helpless  man  should  desire 
to  ask  and  to  answer  any  questions  so  as 
to  make  the  asker  believe  that  she  herself 
and  not  her  arm-sleeves  were  making  the 
replies.  She  then  put  him  on  the 
toboggan  sled  and  drew  him  down  to  the 
river's  brink  in  the  vicinity  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  large,  open  pool  at 
the  fool  of  the  falls  in  the  stream.  On 
her  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  open 
ice  was,  she  slid  the  toboggan  under  the 
ice  on  the  down-stream  side.  She  then 
fled  from  the  place. 

"The  man-god  was  under  the  ice,  but 
did  not  know  it,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  anything  except  by  feeling. 
Soon,  however,  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
wet  through  the  numerous  robes  that 
were  wrapped  around  him.  On  being 
thus  made  uncomfortable,  he  exclaimed: 
'Old  woman,  why  am  I  getting  wet?'" 

"Oh!,  exclaimed  the  dress-sleeves, 
"just  a  little  water  has  splashed  on  you. 
You'll  be  all  right  soon." 

"He  continued  to  float  down  stream 
under  the  ice.  Soon  he  began  to  get 
very  wet  and  again  exclaimed :  'Old 
woman,  how  is  it  that  I  am  setting  so 
wet?" '  S  S 

"Oh,'  answered  the  sleeves  again,  "  it's 
warming  up  a  bit  and  the  snow  is  getting 
pretty  slushy,  and,  of  course,  one  on  a 
sled  can  not  help  but  get  wet.  We'll  be 
out  of  this  soon.  Then  you'll  be  drier. 
Don't  worry." 

"Again  there  was  silence  for  a  time  as 
Ihey  drifted  farther  and  farther  down 
stream  under  the  ice.  Now  and  the -i 
they  went  smoothly  along.  Then  the 
toboggan  would  strike  against  boulders 
and  would  descend  quickly  and  roughly 
over  rapids.  At  length,  becoming  exas- 
perated at  such  treatment,  this  god- 
father of  all  men  exclaimed  again  'Old 
woman,  what  means  this?  I  am  drenched 
to  the  skin.  I  am  bumped  about  here 
and  there.    What  means  it?' 

'Oh'  answered  the  sleeves  for  the  old 
woman,  'we  are  just  going  over  some 
rough  place§.    IL  will  be  better  soon.' 

"But  Ibis  first  god  of  mankind  began  to 
mistrust  that  something  was  wrong,  that 
some  diabolical  deception  was  being 
practised  upon  him.  He  had  always 
been  a  good  natural  fellow,  but  now  his 
wrath  was  kindled.  His  rage  knew  no 
bounds.  He  wriggled  his  body  in  his 
furious  struggles,  lie  lore,  he  broke 
asunder   the  robes  and  cords  that  bound 
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him  down  to  the  toboggan.  He  crushed 
the  ice  to  shivers  with  a  wrench  of  his 
head.  He  burst  his  cocoon-skin.  He 
sprang  from  the  water  to  the  river's  bank, 
a  full  developed  male  human  being, 
developed  in  every  way  as  the  men  that 
walk  the  earth  to-day,  except  that  he  was 
a  giant  in  size.  He  had  arms,  legs,  face, 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth.  He  was  in  every 
respect  a  full  developed  man. 

"As  soon  as  he  reached  the  bank  and 
found  he  could  run  about  at  will,  he 
began  to  try  to  find  his  wife.  He  looked 
about  and  finally  found  her  tracks. 
Then  after  her  he  ran  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed  he  had  at  his  command 
Every  now  and  then  he  could  see  hei 
ahead  of  him  and  knew  that  he  was 
gaining  upon  her.  Every  time  he  would 
see  her  going  over  the  top  of  some  ridge 
ahead,  he  would  yell:  'Old  woman, 
stop.    Old  woman,  I,  your  husband,  am 


commanded  the  aged  lady  in  a  subdued 
voice.    'He'll  not  get  you  there.' 

"It  was  as  quickly  done  as  said  and 
not  too  soon  either,  for  at  that  instant, 
the  god-man  entered  the  tepee. 

'Grandma,'  he  panted,  'where  is  my 
wife?' 

The  aged  lady  never  turned  her  head 
or  acted  as  if  she  noticed  him  or  had 
heard  his  question.  She  just  kept  smok- 
ing her  pipe  and  puffing  the  smoke  upward 
toward  the  chimney-exit  for  the  smoke. 
Again  the  god-man  demandingly  addres- 
sed her:  'Grandma,  where  is  my  wife?' 
At  this  juncture  the  old  iady  laid  her 
pipe  in  her  lap  and  turned  her  face  slowly 
toward  him  and,  looking  him  sharply  in 
the  face,  remarked:  'Your  wife!  Your 
wife  you  want.  She's  not  here.'  Then 
returning  to  her  former  position,  she 
resumed  her  smoking. 

'But   I   want  my  wife.'i  he  agaiu 


The  grand  medicine  lodge  in  session,  showing  the  strong  blankets  and  calicos  to 
be  given  to  the  medicine  men  for  their  services. 


coming.  Stop.'  But  she  ran  all  the 
harder.  She  could  hear  him  and  feared 
the  consequence  of  her  unfaithfulness,  so 
she  ran  hard.  She  knew  that  he  was 
gaining  on  her  and  would  soon  overtake 
her.  Guilty  was  her  heart,  and  trembling 
was  her  body.  On  she  ran.  As  she  was 
thus  running,  she  saw  a  small  tepee 
ahead  and  also  saw  smoke  issuing  from 
the  top.  She  knew  that  some  one  must 
be  there  and  possibly  would  succor  her, 
so  she  whipped  into  this  wigwam.  As  she 
entered,  she  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  in 
a  sort  of  humped-over  position  with  her 
hack  to  the  fire  warming  herself.  She 
\v;is  old  and  gray.  Tah-go-nay-ge-shig- 
oke  addressed  her  in  a  hurried  voice- 
'Grandma,  grandma,  there  is  a  god  after 
me.    Hide  me.' 

"But  the  old  lady  paid  not  the  least 
heed  to  what  she  had  said.  Instead, 
she  kept  on  smoking  her  pipe  just  as 
though  no  one  was  about.  Again  Tah-go- 
nay-ge-shig-oke  addressed  her,  this  time 
leaning  anxiously  over  and  hallooing  into 
her  ear:  'Grandma,  there  is  a  god  after 
me.  Hide  me.  He'll  kill  me.  Hide 
me.' 

•  Leisurely  and  easily  the  old  lady 
turned  to  Tah-go-nay-ge-shig-oke  and 
said:  A  god  after  you.'  There  are  no 
gods  in  these  parts.  You've  lost  your 
mind." 

'Yes,  grandma,'  reassured  Tah-go- 
nay-ge-shig-oke,'  I  hear  him  coming.  I 
hear  him  calling  my  name.  I  beg  you 
conceal  me  quickly,  or  he  will  find  me!' 

"By  this  time  the  footsteps  of  the 
enraged  giant-god  could  be  distinctly 
h'-ard  coming  at  a  run  toward  the  tepee. 
Even  the  aged,  deaf,  old  woman  could 
hear  them  and  could  hear  the  beating 
breath  as  be  panted  over  the  ground. 
Quick!"   Here!    Get  under  my  apron,' 


demanded.  'She  came  to  this  place.  I 
tracked  her  here.'  The  aged  woman 
again  turned  toward  him  and  said:  'A 
woman  went  by  here  some  time  ago.  Is 
that  the  woman  you  mean?  Well  she 
went  by.    You'll   have  to  overtake  her.' 

"On  hearing  the  statement  that  the 
woman  had  gone  past  the  house,  he  left 
the  tepee  at  once  and  ran  in  the  direction 
the  aged  lady  pointed  as  that  the  woman 
had  taken.  On,  on,  he  ran.  Fainter 
and  fainter  grew  the  sound  of  his  foot 
tread.  Then  they  heard  him  plunge 
into  the  river.  They  heard  the  ice  break 
as  he  trod  over  it.  They  then  heard  his 
steps  die  out  in  sound  in  the  far  distance 
on  the  other  side.  Then  Tah-go-nay-ge- 
shig-oke  and  grandma  breathed  more 
freely.  But  soon  they  could  hear  him 
returning.  They  could  hear  his  foot- 
tread,  his  patter,  patter,  patter,  of  foot 
steps  approaching.  He  came  nearer. 
He  swam  the  river  again,  or  rather  half 
swam  and  half  waded.  He  came  upon 
the  bank  on  the  same  side  as  the  wigwam. 
This  he  encircled.  Then  he  entered  and 
demanded:  'Give  me  my  wife.  She's 
here.  I've  been  all  around  this  place.  I 
tracked  her  here  and  she  has  not  left 
this  house.    Give  her  to  me.' 

'"She  is  not  here."  ' 

'She  is  here  and  you  surrender  her  to 
me  at  once  or  there  will  be  something 
happening  to  you.    Give  her  to  me.' 

'She  is  here,  but  you  can  not  have  her.' 

'I'll  get  her.     I'll  teach  you  a  lesson.' 

"Here  he  doubled  his  giant  self  up  and 
started  to  fall  upon  the  little  dried  up 
lady  he  called  'grandma',  but  she  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  was  a  sharp- 
backed-finned  pike-fish,  and  just  as  ne 
was  about  to  fall  upon  her,  she  straighten- 
ed out  her  back  fins  so  as  to  make  a 
sharp-edged  knife  of  them,    On  to  this 


he  fell  and  cut  himself  in  two.  Thus 
he  brought  his  life  to  a  close,  for  he 
died  there  and  then. 

"Instantly  his  wife  came  out  fr  om  under 
the  apron  of  the  old  lady  and  quickly  the 
two  were  consulting  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  for  the  giant  was  then  the  only 
male  human  being.  Was  the  race  of 
mankind  to  thus  come  to  an  end? 

Grandma  had  a  thought.  She  handed 
Tah-go-nay-ge-shig-oke  a  sharp  knife 
and  quickly  the  two  women  hastily  and 
promiscuously  cut  the  huge  body  to 
pieces.  These  pieces  they  then  threw  in 
all  directions.  These  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  beings  of  our  own 
time.  The  women  in  their  hurry  neglect- 
ed to  cut  the  pieces  the  same  size  and 
that  is  why  some  people  are  large  and 
some  small.  They  correspond  to  the 
part  of  the  original  man-god  from  which 
they  sprang." 

After  the  recital,  there  was  a  lull  and  a 
ceremonial  smoke  was  indulged  in  for 
some  minutes.  Then  a  chant  relating  to 
the  puberty  customs  of  the  tribe  was 
chanted  by  the  next  medicine  man  in  the 
order  of  progression. 

Just  as  this  chant  was  beginning,  my 
guides  yelled  to  me  that  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  Mine  Centre  side  of  the 
lake.    Soon  then  we  were  off. 

Arriving  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
one  of  the  Indians,  we  called  Pete,  and 
myself  started  to  stroll  about  looking  for 
a  good  camping  site,  while  the  others 
brought  the  supplies  ashore.  Suddenly 
we  came  upon  a  spruce  hen  sitting  in  the 
trail  ahead  of  us.  The  bird  was  apparent- 
ly tame.  It  sat  there  in  a  pose  and  looked 
at  us.  Our  guns  still  being  in  the  packs, 
I  considered  the  case  hopeless;  but  not 
so  with  Pete.  He  motioned  to  stop,  that 
he  wished  to  catch  the  hen.  I,  of  course, 
was  in  a  quandry  as  to  how  he  would 
proceed  to  do  it. 

He  approached  the  bird  slowly,  and 
when  he  got  nearly  to  it,  probably  sixteen 
feet  of  it,  it  flew  into  a  nearby  cedar  tree 
and  perched  on  one  of  the  lower  limbs  . 
Pete  then  squatted  in  the  trail  and  took 
out  one  of  the  shoestrings  from  his  leg- 
boots  and  tied  it,  in  snare  style,  on  the 
end  of  a  stick  some  four  or  five  feet  in 
length.  He  then  went,  in  bent  form, 
in  easy,  careful  strides .  toward  the  tree 
till  he  got  under  the  bird.  Then  he 
slowly  pushed  the  stick  up  by  the  side  of 
the  bird  till  the  shoestring  noose  was 
open  and  directly  over  the  bird's  head. 
With  a  quick  move  he  got  the  bird's 
head  in  the  noose  and  with  another  quick 
jerk  brought  the  strangling  bird  down. 
The  party  had  spruce  hen  for  dinner  that 
day. 

That  evening  two  of  the  Indians 
accompanied  me  to  a  recent  burn  between 
Mine  Centre  and  the  lake.  The  burn 
had  been  in  the  early  spring  and  much 
fire-weed  and  other  small  stuff  had  sprung 
up.  Here  we  posted  ourselves  and  waited 
for  a  deer  or  moose  to  come  to  the  burn 
to  feed.  Near  sun-down  a  deer  was  seen 
in  the  clearing,  as  we  expected.  As  I 
was  the  only  white  man,  the  Indians  gave 
me  the  first  shot  at  it.  I  shot,  and  the 
Indians  bet  I'd  miss.  A  moment  later  a 
deer  was  seen  jumping  eastward  through 
the  brush,  as  the  boys  jollied  me  on  my 
having  missed  such  a  good,  broadside 
mark.  I  took  another  shot  and  down 
came  the  deer.  We  then  went  to  the  site 
and  there  was  the  deer  dead;  but  we  were 
soon  apprised  that  there  had  been  two 
deer  there  and  that  I  had  hit  them  both. 
One  badly  wounded,  the  first  one  I  had 
shot  at,  had  run,  bleeding  terribly,  into  a 
nearby  wood.  We  looked  for  it  until  it 
got  dark.  Then  we  returned  to  the  camp 
with  our  one  deer. 

On  arriving  we  were  surprised  to  find 
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that  the  Indian  who  had  been  left  with 
the  boat  and  camp  had  succeeded  in 
killing  a  bull  moose.  We  were  indeed 
happy. 

That  night  after  supper  I  retired  very 
tired,  but  the  Indians  had  other  things  at 
hand.  They  wished  to  try  their  -hands 
at  the  Moccasin  Game. 

One  of  the  Indians  produced  a  small 


Indian  tambourine  and  began  to  sing  and 
beat  this  musical  instrument  to  the  time 
of  the  music.  Pete  then  placed  four 
moccasins  on  the  ground  before  him  and 
began  to  place  bullets  under  them  in 
s'eight-of-hand  style.  One  bullet  was 
marked  and  the  game  is  to  guess  which 
moccasin  it  is  under.  I  remained 
awake  and  watched  the  play  till  Pete 
had  lost  all  his  ready  money  and  had 


begun  to  bet  his  clothes.  At  dawn  the 
next  morning  I  went  back  to  the  burn 
and  found  the  missing  deer.  He  had 
wandered  about  till  he  finally  fell  dead  at 
the  edge  of  a  neighboring  swamp. 

That  morning  we  returned  to  Kettle 
Falls  and  I  took  passage  on  the  "Interna- 
tional" for  Fort  Francis,  feeling  that  I 
had  been  well  paid  for  my  trip. 
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BANSKA  THE  TERRIBLE 


BANSKA,  the  she-grizzly,  stood  in 
the  pale  morning  light  at  the  crown 
of  the  sheep  track,  swinging  from 
from  side  to  side  with  a  slow  and  ponder- 
ous motion.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen 
through  the  haze  of  distant  buttes,  but 
the  signs  for  her  rising  were  abroad — range 
after  range  of  rugged  indigo  fading  into 
vastness  till  range  and  sky  mingled  to- 
gether in  the  heat  mists  of  the  dawn. 
Therewas  no  sound  in  all  that  greatness, 
save  for  the  "kree-kee"  of  an  eagle,, 
gliding  through  space  above — a  thin 
edged  atom  of  sound,  so  faint  and  far 
that  it  seemed  to  magnify,  rather  than 
break,  the  quietude,  and  the  mother 
grizzly  stood  alone,  a  forlorn  and  wretched 
figure  on  the  face  of  half  creation. 

No,  not  alone,  for  at  her  feet  lay  her 
cub,  his  forepaws  fast  in  a  No.  4  White- 
house  trap.  He  had  lain  thus  for  nearly 
two  days,  but  now  he  was  silent.  His 
mother  had  not  left  him — dare  not  leave 
him,  because  of  the  eagles.  She  was 
half  mad  with  thirst,  and  yet  she  waited — 
waited  for  what?  Perhaps  she  did  not 
know.  She  knew  only,  that  half  her  life 
lay  shivering  here,  and  that  now  it  must 
go.  She  had  hauled  him  and  the  trap 
half  a  mile  since  first  he  fell;  she  had  done 
everything  she  knew  to  help  him,  but 
now,"  her  resources  at  an  end,  she  merely 
swung  from  side  to  side  and  waited — 
waited! 

Suddenly  her  ears  twitched  forward, 
and  she  uttered  a  spontaneous  and 
thunderous  growl.  Terribly  still  she 
became,  save  that  her  big  snout  quivered 
as  it  analysed  the  air.  The  long  hair  of 
her  shoulder  blades  slowly  rose  on  end 
and  behind  each  eye  a  small  green  lamp 
lit  up  as  though  someone  had  pressed  an 
electric  switch.  Then  at  a  swinging,  even 
walk,  which  carried  her  swiftly  over  the 
ground,  she  climbed  upward  to  the  cliff 
edge,  then  out  along  the  brink. 

"Mush — Mush,"  went  her  great  padded 
feet  on  the  sunbaked  earth.  The  cub 
did  not  stir,  but  tl*e  bald-headed  eagle 
came  circling  down  a  thousand  feet  or 
more.  To  her  left,  the  plateau  was  strewn 
with  mighty  boulders  of  rock  as  though 
some  bygone  generation  of  giants  had 
been  playing  marbles  there,  while  to  her 
right,  a  single  pine  tree  overhung  that 
giddy  drop  into  space.  Behind  one  of 
the  boulders,  Banska  dissolved  into  the 
landscape,  became  a  boulder  like  the  rest, 
and  just  ahead  of  her  was  that  solitary 
pine. 

Five  minutes  passed,  then  across  the 
tomb-like  stillness  came  the  click-click 
of  a  pony's  hoofs.  Riding  along  tb.e 
plateau,  perilously  near  the  edge  where 
the  going  was  good,  the  Indian  approach- 
ed. He  rode  a  shod  cayuse,  and  his 
clothing  indicated  that  he  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  white  race.  From 
his  saddle  dangled  several  wolf  scalps, 
while  upright  in  his  stirrup  behind  him, 
stood  a  Winchester  rifle, 
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The  rising  sun  peeped  over  the  buttes, 
setting  off  the  man's  features  in  fiery 
bronze,  and  his  expressionless  face  never 
twitched  as  he  rode  up  into  the  death 
zone. 

Near  to  the  pine  he  drew  rein  suddenly, 
his  eyes  on  the  oblong  imprint  of  a  grizz- 
ly's paw  on  the  dry  sand  ahead.  His 
hand  groped  round  for  the  rifle,  but  sim- 
ultaneously the  cayuse  reared  with  a 
scream,  for  there  rose  from  the  rocks,  such 
an  apparition  of  death  as  no  sane  man 
could  conceive. 

Like  a  boulder  loosened  from  the  rest, 
Banska  charged,  and  Peter  Nigosh,  the 
wolver,  knew  that  he  was  doomed.  No 
cayuse  on  earth  could  evade  the  down- 
hill swoop  of  such  a  grizzly  at  such  close 
quarters — -nor  could  he  defend  himself 
by  rifle  fire.  He  made  one  desperate 
endeavor  to  swing  himself  into  the  pine 
tree,  but  missed.  With  irresistible  fury 
the  avalanche  of  bone  and  muscle  bore  on; 
it  reared  on  end,  and  launched  itself 
through  space  with  the  agility  of  a  squir- 
rel. One  tremendous  paw  struck  the  pony 
broadside,  shattering  in  its  ribs,  pulping 
the  Indian's  leg  from  knee  to  ankle.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample of  brute  force,  as  a  cinema 
effect  of  giant  strength  and  swiftness,  it 
was  glorious  in  its  awfulness.  Man  and 
horse  were  hurled  together  through  the 
empty  air,  to  come  up  with  a  crash  against 
the  pine,  then  fall  in  a  limp  and  shattered 
heap. 

With  a  roar  the  grizzly  followed  up  and 
struck  again.  She  struck  with  head 
thrust  forward,  and  forepaws  lashing  wide 
apart.  Horse  and  rider  fell  apart  and 
vanished  spinning  over  the  edge,  and 
Banska  stood  at  the  brink  and  watched 
them  fall — spinning,  spinning  through 
the  heat  mists,  to  land  at  length  with  an 
awful  sound  nearly  a  mile  below. 

Banska  turned,  and  ambled  back  to- 
ward her  cub.  Saliva  dripped  from  her 
lolling  jaws,  the  fire  in  her  eyes  had  chang- 
ed to  crimson.  The  eagle  came  hurtling 
down  from  the  skies,  then  another  and 
another,  while  high  overhead,  mere  specks 
in  the  infinite,  a  growing  cloud  of  buz- 
zards soared. 

What  was  in  Banska's  soul  we  cannot 
say.  but  this  we  know,  that  all  her  sense 
of  motherhood  now  was  dead,  tortured 
out  of  existence  by  what  had  passed. 
There  remained  only  the  terrible  defens- 
ive instincts,  which  are  motherhood, 
shorn  of  its  soul.  Murder — shattering, 
bloody  murder,  and  a  hatred  of  all  things 
living,  were  from  that  hour  on,  her  mov- 
ing motives.  She  knew,  in  her  strange 
way  of  knowing  things,  that  fate  had 
played  her  false,  and  that  the  tiny  creature 
there  in  the  sand  was  desecrated  by  the 
touch  of  things  that  were  of  man.  Dimly, 
groping  in  the  half  light,  she  realized  that 


the  whole  hateful  business  was  the  work 
of  man,  of  whom  her  fear  and  loathing  was 
complete.  In  the  free  and  happy  days 
when  she  and  her  cub  had  roamed  the 
range  together,  she  would,  indeed,  have 
slain  him  had  he  returned  to  her  side  with 
the  scent  of  man  upon  his  coat,  so  now, 
with  the  scent  of  man  pervading  all  her 
being,  she  pounded  her  offspring  into  the 
sand  then  swept  him  into  space. 

And  there,  in  the  wonderful  golden 
dawn,  with  range  after  range  of  rugged 
indigo  arrayed  at  her  feet  like  fairy 
palaces,  the  mother  grizzly  lay  and  sobbed 
because  her  heart  was  broken. 

II 

It  was  Orbit  Wills,  the  squatter,  who 
reported  having  found  certain  remains 
at  the  canyon  foot  which  such  scraps  of 
evidence  as  there  were  seemed  to  indicate 
were  those  of  the  wolver  Nigosh  and  his 
cayuse,  and  who  was  able  to  cast  some 
light  upon  the  mystery  by  the  discovery 
also  of  the  remains  of  a  grizzly  cub  fast 
in  a  battered  Whitehouse  trap  near  to 
where  the  man  had  fallen.  No  one  took 
the  least  interest  in  the  report,  and  Wills 
went  his  solitary,  whisky-sodden  way. 
Later  on,  he  reported  that  a  "rogue 
grizzly  was  hanging  around  on  the  plateau 
up  the  Franklin  slopes."  He  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  talk  about  it  much, 
except  that  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she 
was  about  the  size  of  a  street  car.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  had  arrived  home  from 
the  plateau  very  late  on  the  night  he  had 
made  this  discovery.  He  had  hardly  any 
clothing  left,  his  knees  and  hands  were 
cut  and  bruised,  and  he  had  lost  his  rifle. 
He  gave  onfe  the  impression  of  having 
passed  through  a  threshing  machine.  He 
crawled  home  nine  miles  on  all  fours. 
Yes,  he  had  seen  the  grizzly  all  right,  and 
she  was  "some  bear." 

Why  Banska  lingered  thus  about  the 
scene  of  sorrowful  memories,  one  cannot 
say.  Ptarmigan  were  plentiful  on  the 
Franklin  Slopes,  and  herds  of  bighorn 
sheep,  moving  their  range,  sometimes 
passed  that  way.  Yet  it  was  not  game 
country,  nor  is  it  usual  for  a  grizzly  to 
linger  at  the  scene  of  contingencies  with 
man. 

When  the  freeze-up  came,  Banska  was 
still  there,  as  though  attractions  stronger 
than  those  of  mortal  self  held  her  to  the 
scene.  With  the  falling  of  the  snow,  she 
did  not  den  up  after  the  manner  of  her 
kind,  and  the  last,  lone  wandering  voice 
of  summer,  passing  south,  found  her 
ranging  the  solitudes  in  savage  restless- 
ness as  though  she  were  still  searching 
for  something  she  could  not  find. 

Gaunt  and  drear  and  desolate  came  the 
"hunger  moon".  Fantastic  columns  of 
ice  formed  like  marble  pillars  against  the 
crags,  reflecting  the  mid-day  sun  in  a 
thousand  prism  lights,  until,  here  and 
there,  their  growing  weight  brought  them 
thundering  to   earth.    Whiteness  and 
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silence  were  everywhere — a  vast  while 
world  rolling  lo  the  sky  on  every  hand, 
and  ere  I  wo  months  were  passed  there  was 
■little  left  of  Banska,  save  for  her  huge  and 
bony  frame,  on  which  the  thick  skin 
rolled  and  puckered  like  an  oversized 
mantle.  Also  there  remained  her  hatred 
— her  hatred  of  man  and  every  living 
thing.  Hither  and  thither  she  drifted 
with  silent  tread,  and  when  she  slew,  she 
did  so  with  a  fury  that  the  act  of  slaying 
alone  did  not  demand.  Blizzard  and 
shine,  night  and  day.  the  ever  winding 
chain  of  great  deep  tracks,  told  the 
story  of  her  life- -the  life  of  an  old  grizzly, 
soured  by  circumstance,  a  living  terror 
to  the  range  oh-which  she  dwelt. 

One  morning.  Banska,  peering  cun- 
ningly over  a  bank  of  snow  to  surprise 
the  snowshoe  rabbits  nibbling  the.  young 
spruce  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  saw  on  the 
white  expanse  at  the  mountain  foot  a 
thousand  drifting  specks  of  life.  Her 
eyes  narrowed,  she  seemed  to  shrink  into 
herself.  For  days,  she  had  expected  these 
drifting  hordes;  she  had  dallied  by  the 
historic  migrating  route,  watching  from 
the  heights"  and  now  they  had  assuredly 
come — the  armies  of  the  migrating  cari- 
bou! 

The  blizzard  had  abated  but  an  hour 
ago,  and  the  great  antlered  cattle,  hazed 
by  the  storm,  were  seeking  the  higher 
levels  where  the  tundra  was  wind-swept  of 
snow.  Banska  drifted  to  meet  them, 
while  with  multitudinous  grunlings  and 
the  cracking  of  cloven  hoofs,  the  caribou 
came  on  and  up-  kike  a  ghost  army  they . 
came — a  world  old  host  that  might  have, 
wandered  thus  since  lime  began,  for  they 
were  bearded  and  grey  with  ice — creatures 
from  another  planet,  drifting  endlessly 
on  through  a  pulseless,  bloodless  world, 
a  world  of  half  lights  and  of  eternal  silence, 
till  they  themselves  had  become  hoary 
and  bearded  with  time. 

In  silence,  Banska  burst  into  their' 
midst,  and  the  while  ice  crystals  flew  as 
from  a  cyclone.  To  left  and  right,  she 
w  hirled,  striking  death  at  every  swoop. 
The  caribou  looked  at  her  with  fearless, 
a  idc-eyed  w  onder.  They  were  obscessed 
by  but  one  purpose — that  vague  dim 
quest,  the  call  to  voyage  on,  till  time  or 
so  nething  ceased.  Now  and  then  a 
little  batch  of  them  packed  together  to 
resist  her,  but  broke  up  before  her  charge, 
like  a  feeble  breastwork  before  the  fury 
of  the  sea.  The  main  army  bore  steadily 
on  towards  the  tundra  heights,  undisturb- 
ed in  purpose,  drifting  on  and  up,  for 
even  fire  and  water  could  not  have  swayed 
them  from  their  course. 

Banska  slew.  She  slew  with  a  fury 
that  left  nothing  to  chance.  Her  fore- 
paws  whirled  like  the  spokes  of  a  cable 
hoist,  and  she  sprang  from  point  to  point 
like  a  mammoth  weasel.  Still  the  cari- 
bou drifted  solemnly  by,  leaving  the 
mountain  side  strewed  with  their  dead 
and  dying. 

The  great  herd  dwindled  and  passed — 
then  came  the  wolves.  They  hung  to 
the  heels  of  the  ghost  army,  like  the  ghosts 
of  their  own  dead,  as  once  they  had  hung 
lo  the  heels  of  Ihe  giant  buffalo  herds — 
the  spectral  runners  up  at  a  spectral 
funeral.  Ihe  grave  diggers  and  mourners 
in  a  burlesque  parade  of  Time.  There 
were  many  wolves,  and  they  loo  were 
bearded  and  caked  with  ice — they  too 
looked  as  though  they  had  journeyed 
through  the  icy  whiteness  of  another 
world  since  life  began.  They  looked  al 
Banska,  and  decided  to  profit  by  her 
work.  They  gathered  round  in  a  circle, 
and  when  they  closed  on  a  caribou  she 
had  killed,  Banska  bore  down  Upon  them 
with  a  roar,  and  they  scallered  like  chaff 
If)  close  on  ihe  other  side,  ilins,  for  a 
lime,  they  kept  her  running  back  and 


forth,  defending  what  she  could  not  use, 
then  suddenly,  mysteriously,  the  wolves 
stole  oil"  with  savage  glances  down  Ihe 
mountain  side. 

Banska  too  gazed  in  that  direction, 
and  in  ihe  dimness  she  saw  yet  other 
figures  following  at  the  heels  of  the 
migrating  caribou.  One  was  far  ahead 
of  the  rest,  and  she  could  hear  the  "slap" 
of  his  snowTshoes.  In  the  crook  of  his 
arm  he  carried  a  rifle. 

More  terrible  still  became  the  mien  of 
Banska.  She  stole  away  from  the  scene 
of  her  fury,  and  faded  from  drift  lo  drift 
till  she  crouched  at  length  al  a  point  by 
which,  her  instincts  told  her,  the  man 
would  pass. 

But  the  man  too  possessed  instincts — 
instincts  that  were  keenly  alive  to  every 
breath  and  shade  of  the  landscape.  It 
was  by  these  same  instincts  that  he  had 
become  a  mighty  warrior,  the  leader  of 
his  tribe.  He  led  his  fellows  because  they 
knew  lhat  where  he  led  it  was  safe  to 
follow.    The  name  of  the  man  was  Bill. 

The  brave  paused  as  he  drew  near  the 
place  where  the  grizzly  crouched.  He 
had  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  yet — 
he  knew!  He  sheered  off  to  the  left, 
endlessly  prepared,  endlessly  watchful, 
and  the  "slap-slap"  of  his  snowshoes 
told  of  his  going. 

Banska  rose.  Like  a  hillock  of  snow 
she  rose  and  like  an  avalanche  from  the 
purple  heights  she  swepl  down  the  slope 
towards  the  man.  She  reared  on  her 
great  hind  legs,  her  gorilla  arms  out- 
spread to  shatter.  She  launched  herself 
headlong  through  space,  and  then-— and 
then  at  last  her  courage  wavered. 

Bill,  the  Sioux,  stood  his  ground.  He 
stood  like  a  figure  of  iron,  his  features, 
touched  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
expressionless  as  the  sphinx-like  buttes 
around.  His  keen  black  eyes  met  those 
of  the  grizzly,  and  she,  aware  of  those  eyes, 
checked  herself  in  mid-leap,  falling  where 
the  drift  was  deepest.  Up  went  the  truslyr 
Winchester,  and  on  the  instant  a  shot 
rang  out.  It  filled  the  mountain  side 
with  echoing  and  re-echoing  -echoes,  and, 
as  it  died,  a  wild  scream  followed  at  its 
heels,  as  the  wolves  had  followed  the 
migrating  caribou. 

Banska  gnashed  her  teeth  with  such 
fury  that  the  foam  about  her  fangs 
became  red-linlcd.  For  a  moment  she 
looked  into  the  man's  eyes,  and  in.  that 
moment  she  knew  that  now,  at  this  hour, 
she  was  up  against  the  most  terrible  of 
all  her  foes — Ihe  most  terrible  of  all 
creatures  that  had  ever  crossed  her  train. 
In  those  eyes  a  I  last,  she  saw  hef  fate,  in 
those  eyes  she  saw  her  master,  and  with 
thai  one  scream  of  pain  she  turned  and 
vanished  into  the  whiteness. 

The  Indian  motioned  to  his  fellows, 
and  as  they  hurried  up  he  pointed  lo  the 
long,  oblong  treads  in  the  snow. 

"Grizzly!"  he  muttered.  "Big  grizzly 
thai  kill  my  brother  Peter"! 

One  of  his  tribesmen  answered — "Hell!" 
He  was  a  Christian  Indian. 

"Hell"!  he  repeated  soulfully.  "That's 
the  big  grizzly  of  Franklin  Slopes"! 
And  one  knew  as  he  spoke  lhat  his  heart 
had  melted  within  him  and  become  the 
heart  of  a  woman. 

Yet  the  leading  Indian  followed.  He 
invited  no  company,  and  no  company 
came.  He  followed  alone  lo  his  fate, 
inevitably  so  it  seemed,  for  he  had  a 
sacred  mission  lo  perform.  That  grizzly 
killed  his  brother  Peter,  [f  he,  Bib!, 
returned — well,  his  tribesmen"  would 
welcome  him  ;  if  he  did  not  return — then 
his  soul  would  rest  in  peace,  higher  than 
Ihe  stars,  wider  than  the  infinite,  will)  all 
God's  ranges  as  his  hunting  ground. 
There  was  no  fear  at  Hie  soul  of  Bill,  the 
Sioux. 


Half  a  mile  away,  Banska  paused,  red- 
eyed  and  terrible,  to  claw  at  the  burning 
wound  in  her  neck,  but  there  came  the 
"slap-slap"  o,f  snowshoes  behind  her. 
She  fled,  fearful  of  thai  awful  human. 
Gasping,  tollering.  she  swung  along  till 
again  she  paused  and  lislened,  and  again 
that  sound  of  death  came  from  the  dead 
expanse  behind.  Her  tongue  was  lolling. 
Those  pools  and  blotches  on  the  trail  told 
Ihe  Indian  what  he  wished  to  know. 
Banska  looked  round  and  saw  the  man 
alone — one  lone,  moving  speck  in  all 
thai  boundless  world.  Darkness  was 
falling,  and  for  a  moment  she  stood,  the 
braced  and  terrible  fighting  machine  of 
her  erstwhile  self,  alone  in  this  vast  world 
of  whiteness,  save  for  Ihe  last,  lone,  feeble 
man  following  in  her  trail. 

Banska's  cunning  mind  was  at  work, 
even  as  the  mists  gathered  before  her  eyes. 
To  the  plateau  she  led  the  way,  to  the 
plateau  of  sorrowfid  memories'— slanting, 
boulder-strewn,  where  the  gradient  would 
help,  her  headlong  charge,  and  where 
among  the  rocks  she  could  sneak  from 
point  to  pioint  unseen.  But  the  man  did 
not  follow.  At  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
he  paused,  then  energetically  he  gathered 
the  sage  scrub,  and  built  around  him  in  a 
crescent  a  wall  of  fire.  Here  he  would 
remain  till  dawn. 

Banska  watched  the  flickering  flame 
with  savage  apprehension,  then  doW'n 
the  mountain  side  she  heard,  following 
her  trail — following  the  blood  tracks  in 
I  he  snow,  follo  wing  the  trail  of  the  man 
who  had  followed — the  long,  sad  hunting 
cry  of  timber  wolves.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  undecidedly,  then  she  lurncd 
and  tottered  towards  a  place  she  knew, 
to  the  trunk,  of  a  knotted  pine.  The 
wolves  too  saw  the  fire  and  circled  round, 
its  mystery  reflected  in  the  savage  wonder 
of  their  eyes.  They  closed  beyond  it 
and  ran  on — on  and  along  the  trail  of 
crimson. 

There  were  many  wolves,  not  one  pack 
nor  two,  but  many  packs,  and  as  the  first 
passed  more  came  and  still  more,  till  Bill, 
the  Sioux,  wondered  dimly  how  long  he 
could  hold  out.  He  knew  that,  in  this 
place,  the  waives  were  the  greatest  peril 
of  all.  It  was  no  place  for  one  lone  man 
on  such  a  night.  He  might  hunt  the 
bear,  but  assuredly  the  wolves  would 
hunt  him,  and  as  to  whether  hunter  or 
hunters  would  succeed  was  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods. 

At  the  fool  of  the  pine  Banska  stood, 
prepared  and  waiting,  the  crimson  of  her 
life  falling  in  an  ever  widening  pool  on 
the  whiteness  below.  Her  face  was 
towards  the  wolves,  her  back  towards 
the  tree.  Theyr  surged  up  to  her  very 
feet,  and  such  was  the  fury  of  their  rush 
thai  the  leaders  were  crushed  forward  by 
their  followers  behind — borne  headlong 
into  the  fray. 

Thu  d — c.  r  as  h — thud ! — -we  nt  B  anska' s 
lerrible  paws,  threshing  the  air  at  invis- 
ible speed,  shattering  the  onslaught  with 
pinwheel  fury,  shaking  herself  free  as  a 
dog  shakes  water  from  its  coat.  The 
wave  of  sinister  bristling  figures  surged 
back,  its  fury  spent,  and  Banska  stood 
alone  in  the  ring  of  death,  still  ready,  still 
defiant,  the  «ame  old,  awful  fighting 
machine,  prepared  to  crush  and  shatter, 
even  though  the  glory  of  life  was  fading 
from  her  eyes. 

More  wolves  surged  up  and  still  more. 
The  moon  rose  over  the  buttes,  and  in 
the  silvery  whiteness,  the  Indian  saw 
lhat  deathly  scene.  Back  and  forth  they 
moved,  mere  .  drifting  shadows  in  the 
gloom,  back  and  forth  to  the  "pat-pat-- 
pat"  of  paws,  and  ever  the  circle  narrow- 
ed. ...         .  ; 

blind,  tollering,  her  senses  fading  even 
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ms  she  meed  Ihe  bristling  horde.  Banska 
Lurjied  at  last  -glorious  in  her  defeat, 
grimly  triumphant  in  the  hour  of  her  fall. 
She  turned,  and  into  the  spangled  night 
she  plunged,  selling  her  life,  indeed,  but 
at  her  own  victorious  price — out  and  over 
the  edge  she  went,  down,  down,  into 
silence,  while  from  the  brink  above, 
pillared  and  piled,  draped  and  festooned 
with  giant  ice  formations,  five  hundred 
gleaming  eyes,  peered  down  defeatedly. 

Thus,  breaking  her  prison  bars,  Banska 
chose  her  fate,  and  lay  at  length  where 
once  the  man  had  lain,  close  to  the  spot 
where  hall  her  life  was  buried  in  the  snow. 
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Morchella  conica 
edible — natural  size 

This  plant  so  closely  resembles 
(M.  esculenla)  that  no  one  who  has  not 
studied  them  would  notice  the  differ- 
ence but  on  careful  examination  there 
will  be  found  a  distinct  difference. 

In  this  species  the  difference  is  mainly 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  pits,  and  the 
shape  of  the  cap.  The  pits  are  smaller 
■  and  are  arranged  in  rows  running  length- 
wise of  the  cap  and  the  cap  is  more  cone 
shape. 

The  color  is  the  same,  being  a  light 
ocher  yellow  darkening  with  age  so  that 
in  old  plants  the  edge  of  the  pits  seem 
stained  with  burnt  scinna.  They  usual- 
ly grow  singly  but  specimens  are  occas- 
ionally found  joined  together  at  the  base. 


W.  H.  Snider,  D.D.S. 


FROM  1890  to  1900  the  writer  capp- 
ed on  the  Lake  Ontario  end  of  the 
Trent  Valley  Canal.  For  the  last 
fifteen,  years  he  has  camped  on  the 
Georgian  Bav  end. 

During  all  these  years  it  has  been 
his  dream  that  he  might  some  day  travel 
through  the  canal  connecting  the  two. 
The  completion  of  the  Washago  section 
of  this  canal  on  July  9th  of  this  year, 
made  it  possible  lo  realize  this  dream. 

Accompanied  by  my  son,  in  our  boat 
"EEEE,"  and  Mr.  John  Holmes  and  Mr. 
B.  Durham  in  their  boat,  the  "Idlcwild," 
we  Left  Buffalo  on  July  26th,  following 
the  Niagara  and  Chippewa  Rivers  to 
the  Welland  Canal.  Here  we  were  held 
up  for  nearly  two  clays  at  lock  six,  due 
to  a  broken  gate  at  lock  four,  and  while 
th  j  delay  was  tedious,  ample  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  watch  the  hanging  of  a 
loekgate,  which  is  an  interesting  oper- 
ation. It  seems  that  the  Government 
has  a  duplicate  of  every  gate  on  the  canal 
constantly  on  hand,  otherwise,  delays  due 
to  broken  gates  would  be  much  longer. 
The  gate  above  referred  to  was  broken 
by  a  liner  loaded  with  75,000  bushels  of 
grain  smashing  against  it.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  a  vessel  thus  loaded 
will  break  a  gate  if  it  travels  but  a  few 
inches  after  coming  in- contact  with  it,  so 
great  is  its  momentum. 

I  was  also  informed  that  it  costs  $7,500 
to  repair  one  of  these  gates,  the  company 
owning  the  boat  responsible  for  the 
break  being  held  liable,  and  that  the 
cor  ;:  any  must  pay  before  the  boat  is 
pem  itted  to  move. 

Having  finally  passed  safely  through 
th  v  Hand  Canal,  we  followed  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  Olcott,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  At  Olcott  we  were  delayed 
for  thirty-six  hours  due  to  a  storm,  so  had 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ments which  this  up-to-date  summer 
resort  supplies.  The  storm  having  sub- 
sided, we  sailed  north  across  Lake  Ontario, 
under  convoy  of  my  friend  Mr.  E.  Hedley, 
who  operates  a  45-foot  cruiser,  the 
Alberta,  at  Olcott,  arriving  near  Oshawa. 
From,  here  we  followed  the  north  shore, 
rounding  Presque  Isle  Point,  through  the 
Murray  Canal  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte  to 
Trenton. 

In  former  days,  while  camping  along 
this  section,  I  used  to  wonder  how  much 
of  a  fall  the  Trent  River  had  from  Frank- 
fond  to  Trenton,  a  distance  of  seven  and  a 
half  miles.  This  is  now  accurately 
determined.  There  are  six  locks  with  a 
lift  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet. 

We  spent  a  day  in  Frankford  enjoying 
the  hosptaility  of  my  wife's  brother,  Mr. 
Parker  ll.  Consual,  and  family.  Oh,  the 
fond  recollections  of  former  days  this  day 
brought  back! 

I  recalled  that  sentimental  poem  in 
the  old  third  Reader  that  I  had  so  often 
taught  to  my  classes  and  the  lines  of 
which  I  can  still  repeat,  entitled  "Some 
T\\  enty  Years  Ago." 

Changes  in  Frankford. 

Twenty  years  have  wrought  many 
changes  in  the  village  of  Frankford,  not 
so  noticeable  perhaps  to  those  who  have 
remained  there,  but  very  apparent  to  one 
who  has  been  away  and  has  returned. 
Old  landmarks  gone,  many  replaced  by 
new  ones,  but  more  conspicuous  than  this, 
the  absence  of  familiar  faces  (many  of 
whom  will  never  return),  their  places 
filled  by  a  younger  generation. 

After  a  day  spent  among  the  haunts 


of  years  ago,  even,  taking  a  plunge  in 
the  old  pond  we  were  ready  on  the 
morning  of  August  2nd  to  continue 
to  the  end  the  long-wished-f6r  trip 
through  the  Trent  Valley  Canal.  During 
the  first  ten.  miles,  we  were  still  on  familiar 
ground.  After  that  the  territory  through 
which  we  were  to  pass  was  known  to  us 
only  geographically.  The  trip  proved 
most  interesting. 

Picturesque  Waterway. 

Words  fail  me  to  describe  the  pictur- 
esqueness  and  beauty  of  this  interesting 
waterway,  as  each  turn  of  the  wheel 
brought  a  fresh  panorama  into  view. 

The  route  consists  of  the  Trent,  the 
Ottonabee,  the  Talbot  and  the  Severn 
rivers,  and  a  chain,  of  lakes,  including 
the  group  known  as  Kawartha  Lakes. 
Kawartha  is  an  Indian  word  signify- 
ing "Bright  waters  and  happy  lands," 
which  proves  to  one  who  has  seen  these 
lakes  that  the  Indian  vocabulary  is  very 
expressive. 

The  summit  lake  of  this  group — 
Balsam  Lake — is  830  feet  above  sea 
level  and  600  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.' 
Its  clear  waters  and  cool  breezes  fairly 
breathe  "welcome"  to  the  hay-fevered 
and  weak-lunged  sufferers  of  humanity. 

It  would  probably  be  interesting  to 
describe  the  rest  of  this  enchanting  group 
— Cameron,  Sturgeon,  Pigeon.  Buckhorn, 
Lovesick,  Stony,  Clear,  Katchanooka  and 
Rice — would  space  permit.  In  passing, 
I  will  simply  mention  that  Stony  Lake, 
with  its  many  islands — 880  in  number, 
I  am  told — surpasses  in  attractiveness  the 
Thousand  Islands. 

Into  Lake  Simcoe. 

Passing  through  the  canal  from  Balsam 
Lake,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  you  reach 
Lake  Simcoe.  Having  crossed  the  divide, 
you  are  now  entering  a  gradual  decline 
of  300  feet  to  Georgian  Bay.  Crossing  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Simcoe,  a  distance  of 
22  miles,  you  pass  through  the  "  Gap"  into 
Lake  Couchiching,  from  there  through 
Washago  into  the  beautiful  Severn  River, 
where  the  natural  conditions  are  still  of  a 
somewhat  primeval  character.  After  pas  - 
sing  through  Sparrow  Lake  with  its  fine 
summer  rjsorts  and  cottages  you  again, 
enter  the  Severn  River  and  after  passing 
over  two  marine  railways  you  enter 
Glou"3it2i"  Pool,  then  Severn  Lake 
and  through  a  lock  into  Georgian  Bay. 

There  are  44  locks  and  two  marine 
railways  on  the  route.  These  include 
two  lift  locks — one  at  Peterborough  with 
a  lift  of  65  feet  the  other  at  Kirkfield  with 
a  lift  of  50  feet.  Pages  might  be  written 
about  these  locks  alone,  but  I  will  forbear. 

Possibilities  of  Trip. 

The  entire  trip  can  be  made  in  the 
utmost  comfort,  progressive  towns  being 
continually  passed  and  there  being  hardly 
a  spot  along  the  entire  route  that  does 
not  afford  good  solid  ground  for  camping 
as  long  as  fancy  may  please.  I  am  wonder- 
ing as  1  write  this  if  the  Canadian  people 
are  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  finest 
motor  boat  trip  on  the  America  contin- 
ent 

The  writer  feels  that  he  cannot  close 
this  article  without  paying  tribute  to 
the  uniform  courtesy  of  the  officials  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  as  well  as  that 
of  the  lockmen  along  the  entire  route.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  Peter- 
borough and  meeting  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Killaly,  where  I  was  most 
kindly  received.    On  leaving,  he  said: 
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'  There  is  only  one  question  I  want  to  ask 
you:  how  are  the  men  using  you  along  the 
way?"  I  was  indeed  glad  he  asked  this 
question,  for  I  was  able  to  tell  him  that 
the  treatment  by  his  men  had  been  uni- 
formly courteous  and  kind;  and  should 
Mr.  Killaly  see  this  article  I  would  like 
him  to  know  that  this  treatment  was 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  our 
trip.  The  management  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  very  excellent  service 


they  render  to  motorists,  and  this  without 
toll"  or  price. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  pleasant  afternoon  sightseeing  in 
the  thriving  and  fine  city  of  Peterborough, 
in  company  of  Sam  Newall,  one  of  the 
Government's  detectives,  and  Dan  Boyd, 
formerly  of  Buffalo,  now  one  of  Peter- 
borough's "finest."  They  are  two  effi- 
cient and  entertaining  officers  and  I  want 
to  thank  them  again  for  their  efforts  in 


making  our  stay  in  Peterborough  so 
enjoyable. 

We  made  the  return  trip  in  five  days 
and  a  half,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
record.  On  the  return  trip  we  crossed 
Lake  Ontario  alone  in  a  20-foot  boat, 
equipped  with  a  12  H.P.  2  cyl.  Peerless 
engine, 

We  are  looking  forward  to  next  year, 
when  we  intend  to  again  make  this 
interesting  trip.  • 


i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 !  1 1  i  I 

My  First  Experience  With  the  Canada  Goose 

A  goose  hunt  on  the  south  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  Briar  Ridge,  about  five  miles  east  of  Sable  and 
two  miles  west  of  Port  L'Hebert,  the  southern  boundary  of  Shelbourne  and  Queens. 

J.  F.  Eric  Forbes 


JOE  Harlow  (chauffeur),  father  and 
myself  left  home  on  the  morning  of 
December  30th,  1913,  at  about  9.30. 
We  had  our  guns,  camp  equipment  and 
provisions  in  the  car  with  us.  The  day 
was  a  bit  overcast  and  slightly  warm  but 
past  cold  weather  had  frozen  the  ground 
and  made  wheeling  hard  in  many  places. 
The  car  worked  well  and  we  were  soon 
on  our  way.  In  passing  Port  Job  har- 
bour we  saw  many  ducks  and  geese  riding 
in  the  water  but  all  out  of  gun  shot.  We 
stopped  at  Robinson's  for  a  few  minutes 
and  by  12.30  reached  the  appointed  place 
where  we  met  Victor  Williams  and  Fred 
Dexter  with  an  ox  team  and  more  equip- 
ment. 

We  headed  south  east  and  after  tramp- 
ing about  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  struck 
a  green  wood  where  we  had  dinner.  This 
country  was  nearly  all  laid  bare  by  fire  in 
1912.    Only  a  few  green  patches  remain. 

It  now  looked  so  much  like  rain  that  we 
decided  to  push  on  at  once  *nd  by  1.30 
struck  our  camping  spot  on  Briar  Ridge, 
on  the  edge  of  a  green  wood,  abreast  ot 
Haley's  Lake.  By  3  o'clock  the  camp 
was  all  fixed  up,  8  x  10  tent  pitched  and 
sheet  iron  stove  working  fine,  and  it  only 
remained  to  make  a  shelter  for  the  ox 
which  was  very  soon  done.  About  5 
o'clock  a  flock  of  70  geese  went  over; 
father  fired  but  they  were  too  high. 
Other  flocks  went  over  but  not  near 
enough  to  the  camp  to  be  of  any  use.  We 
hit  the  hay  about  8.30  o'clock,  but  Fred 
had  left  the  ox  bell  on  and  it  kept  us  fairly 
well  awake  for  awhile.  At  about  1.15 
we  all  woke  up  and  feeling  pretty  hungry, 
as  we  had  not  had  much  tea,decided  to 
have  a  midnight  supper  of  tomato  hashed 
with  biscuits  and  condensed  milk.  After 
getting  the  ox  bell  stuffed  with  hay  we 
managed  to  get  asleep  and  woke  up  at 
6.15  to  take  a  slap  at  the  geese.  After 
talking  for  a  while  we  heard  a  honk  and 
everyone  was  alert.  Then  there  was  a 
rush  for  guns  and  ammunition.  Father 
and  I  were  standing  about  25  yards  from 
the  camp,  facing  the  east  when  a  huge 
flock  came  over  the  trees  behind  us,  not 
making  a  sound,  and  we  were  not  aware 
of  it  until  they  were  well  over  us,  then 
it  was  too  late  to  fire  as  we  might  frighten 
others  coming  behind.  There  were  two 
men  camping  below  us  and  one  of  them 
fired  but  didn't  hurt  them.  It  must 
have  scared  the  rest  as  no  more  came  over 
that  morning.  This  was  a  good  lesson 
for  us,  all  new  at  the  game,  that  you 
should  never  fire  at  a  goose  unless  you 
think  you  have  a  chance  of  hitting  it. 
We  now  went  in  and  had  breakfast  which 


consisted  of  beans  and  bread,  cheese, 
coffee,  and  tea.    About  ten  o'clock  all 
went  rabbit  shooting  in  the  direction  of 
Port  L'Herbert  harbor.   We  soon  divided 
into  two  parties,  Fred  and  I,  Victor  and 
father,  and  decided  to  meet  at  a  certain 
point  which  was  not  far  distant.  After 
chasing  around  for  some  time  Fred  shot 
one  and  just  as  we  were  nearing  the 
appointed  place  I  managed  to  shoot  one. 
Father  and  Fred  then  went  back  to  camp 
and  Victor  and  myself  headed  towards 
Port   L'Hebert  harbor.    As  we  were 
going  through  some  hardwood  growth  I 
happened  to  see  a  partridge,  which  was 
nearly  the  same  color  as  the  leaves  on 
which  he  was  sitting,  but  before  I  cypuld 
get  my  gun  ready  he  had  flown;  we 
chased  him  up  a  bit  but  never  saw  him 
again.    We  skirted  the  shore,  going  down 
the  harbor  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
Timber  Island  Brook  where  we  expected 
to  find  some  ducks,  but  none  were  to  be 
seen.    While  meditating  what  to  do  I 
espied  two  shell  ducM  coming  in.  Victor 
and  I,  after  seeing  them  alight,  laid  down 
and  commenced  to  crawl  on  our  hands 
and  knees  to  get  nearer  the  ducks.  When 
we  peeped  around  a  clump  of  alders 
expecting  to  see  them  within  easy  range 
they  were  gone  and  all  our  stalking  had 
been  for  nought,  except  for  the  exper- 
ience I  gained  which  was  indeed  a  good 
deal.    We  now  followed  the  shore  up 
again  but  no  traces  of  our  ducks  could  we 
see;  we  laid  it  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
heard  some  shots  away  up  the  harbor.  I 
looked  at  ray  watch  and  found  it  was 
12.30  and  my  stomach  certainly  confirmed 
it.    Before  starting  back  we  saw  700  and 
800  geese  laving  off  Hog  Point  in  Port 
L'Hebert.    With  a  good  brisk  walk  we 
headed  for  camp  and  reached  there  at 
1.15  and  made  a  good  dinner  of  oxo  cubes, 
tomato  stew  and  cheese,  coffee  and  crack- 
ers.   After  dinner  we  found  an  old  dead 
oak  not  far  away  and  so  cut  it  down  and 
split  it  up  for  fire  wood  that  night,  as  it 
promised  to  be  cold.   We  tightened  up 
the  tent  ropes  and  treked  off  to  Wait  for 
geese.    About  4  o'clock,  Victor  and  Fred 
were  down  looking  for  water  when  we 
heard  the  honkers  coming  and  made  for 
our  guns,  but  the  geese  were  somewhat 
south  of  us  and  very  high.    Not  thinking 
any  more  were  handy  we  went  in  the  tent 
and  sat  down  but  soon  heard  more  and 
rushed  out  again.    Two  very  large  flocks 
went  over  to  the  south  of  us  about  400 
in  each;  very  soon  two  more  came  over 
and  1  fired  but  they  were  very  high  and  so 
missed  them.    Father  in  breaking  down 
his  gun  let  the  two  shells  fall  out  and 


before  he  could  replace  them  a  large 
flock  had  gone  over.    Two  more  flocks 
again  went  over  to  the  south,  but  very 
high.    Victor  and  Fred  then  came  back 
and  they  were  fully  disgusted  with  the 
way  the  geese  were  flying.    As  long  as 
day  lasted  no  more  went  over  but  about 
half  an  hour  after  dark  we  heard  but 
could  not  see  them.    We  had  supper  at 
eight  and  then  laid  down  to  smoke  and 
tell  stories  until  quite  late.    Fred  went 
out  and  fixed  up  the  ox  and  it  was  such 
a  still  night  that  we  could  hear  the  geese 
honking  at  Sable  River,  four  or  five 
miles  off,  where  there  must  have  been 
thousands    and    thousands    of  them. 
Several  times  during  the  night  I  woke  up 
and  heard  geese  but  didn't  get  up  except 
to  replenish  the  stove  at  times.  About 
6.15  we  all  woke  up  and  after  a  light  lunch 
went  out  on  the  ridge;  believe  me  it  was 
cold.    After  waiting  some  time,  several 
flocks  came  over  from  Sable  River,  but 
we  got  no  shots  within  decent  range.  At 
about  8  o'clock  we  came  in  and  had  a  feed 
of  rabbit  and  bacon  and  after  fixing  up 
things  around  the  camp,  Victor  and  I 
decided  to  have  a  tramp.    Father  was 
not  feeling  very  well,  so  he  and  Fred 
remained  around  the  camp.    Victor  and 
I  left  about  10.30  and  after  walking  up 
the  ridge  road  for  a  while  we  struck  off 
on  the  old  road  bearing  towards  Port 
L'Herbert.    We  could  hear  some  man 
nearby  shooting  rabbits  with  a  rifle,  which 
was  a  very  careless  thing,  not  knowing 
where  he  might  hit  some  one  accidentally. 
Very  soon  we  neared  the  harbor,  and  saw 
partridge  in  the  woods  but  dared  not 
fire  for  fear  of  scaring  a  possible  duck  or 
goose.    After  careful  manoeuvering  we 
found  the  shore  destitute  of  life.  We 
skirted  the  shore  going  south  but  saw 
nothing.    It  was  a  fine  cool  day  well 
worthy  of  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and 
owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
we  were  able  to  see  geese  in  the  harbor 
being  chased  by  some  one  in  a  row  boat. 
As  we  neared  Timber  Island  Brook  we 
saw  two  small  flocks  flying  south.  We 
cut  back  in  the  hope  of  catching  some 
coming  our  way  but  although  we  remained 
on  a  high  hillock  until  after  12  we  saw  no 
signs.    We  came  down  and   after  chas- 
ing a  partridge  through  a  green  wood, 
went  up  on  another  bill  further  west. 
There  was  a  slight  hollow  on  the  top  of 
the  rock  and  we  smuggled  down  in  this 
for  there  was  a  cold  wind.    I  was  looking 
north  west  and  Victor  was  looking  west 
when  about  2.10  he  sighted  a  flock  coming 
directly  for  us.    We  slid  off  the  rock  and 
hid  ourselves  among  the  bushes  and 
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waited.  We  didn't  have  to  wait  very 
long;  hearing  a  good  deal  of  honking -I 
looked  over  the  rock  (a  very  foolish  thing 
to  do  for  it  is  said  a  goose,  ean  see  for 
many  miles)  and  saw  a  perfect  cloud  of 
them  completely  filling  the  western  sky 
with  a  net  very  much  like  a  huge  cobweb. 

They  seemed  to  be  coming  right  for  us 
but  we  could  see  they  were  very  high. 
Through  the  whole  performance  we  were 
always  waiting  for  lower  flocks,  but  they 
kept  the  ether  above  where,  no  wind  would 
baffle  them  and  compel  them  to  fly  close 
to  the  earth.  Very  soon  they  were  over- 
head, and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  was  nothing  but?  geese;  huge 
docks  with  probably  150  in  them  while 
others  contained  only  25.  11  was  indeed 
a  very  impressive  sight;  there,  against 
the  pale  amber  color  of  the  western  sky, 
rode  in  countless  thousands,  so  majestical- 
ly, the  lords  and  kings  of  feathered  fowl, 
and  our  guns  only  Nos.  10  and  12  too 
light  for  long  shots.  It  was  a  sight  very 
seldom  witnessed  even  by  the  hunter  of 
experience.  Their  call  so  peculiar,  so 
different  from  other  birds  resounded 
Ihrougn  the  whole  air,  and  I  never  have 
seen  nor  do  1  e  er  thuik  I  w  ill  see  a  scene 
in  nature  so  grahdj  with  such  befitting 
scenery. 

Very  soon  they  had  passed  and  I  was 
show  n  a  peculiarity  of  the  goose,  how  he 
Hies  to  an  appointed  plaJC  above  the 
water  and  after  making  a  huge  volplane 
comes  to  rest  on  the  water  in  t-oit  L'ller- 
bert  harbour.  They  have  the  same 
peculiarity  in  rising;  they  do  not  glide  as 
other  birds  except  as  on  one  occasion 
only,  which  will  be  shown  Later.  We 
counted  about  7b  flocks  averaging  about 


.)()  to  (id  to  a  flock  which  gives  more  than 
3500  geese.  We  calculated  I  hat  they 
were  living  about  1500  feet  in  the  air  or 
about  3  gun  lengths  shot  off.  The 
majority  of  the  flocks  came  over  us,  some 
saw  us  and  veered  off,  but  I  really  believe 
that  if  we  had  remained  completely  hid- 
den we  would  have  had  a  shot  at  some  of 
them.  They  have  a  keen  eye  like  an 
eagle  and  could  see  the  glint  on  our  guns 
for  miles.  One  lone  one  came  along  at  the 
last  bringing  up  the  rear  and  Victor 
called  him;  he  stopped,  circled  and  then 
saw  us  and  went  on. 

We  came  down  and  started  for  home 
but  hot  with  that  feeling  Of  remorse  but 
with  a  contented  feeling,  for  although  we 
had  not  procured  any  we  had  seen  a 
magnificent  sight.  We  had  paid  the 
price,  saw  the  show  and  were  satisfied. 

When  we  got  home  we  found  that  father 
and  Fred  had  fired  10  or  15  shots  but 
owing  to  the  height  at  which  they  were 
had  not  brought  any  down. 

While  we  were  gone  they  had  parboiled 
two  rabbits  and  this  with  some  bacon 
made  a  very  fitting  meal  for  we  were 
somewhat  hungry.  The  w  ind  was  coming 
up  and  it  was  coid  but  we  went  out  again 
on  the  ridge,  got  several  shots  but  brought 
none  down.  We  came  in  about  6.30  and 
had  tea  and  told  stories  until  quite  late. 
We  heard  many  flocks  go  over  (south 
of  us),  to  the  west  but  did  not  stir  out  as 
it  was  quite  cold. 

The  next  morning  we  woke  up  at  about 
5.30  and  got  breakfast  over  by  6.15  when 
we  commenced  to  break  camp.  It  had 
clouded  over  during  the  night  and  was 
now  blowing  quite  hard  from  the  south 


east  and  east,  an  excellent  morning  for 
geese.  By  8  o'clock  Fred  started  with 
the  ox  and  I  was  to  follow  close  on  behind 
and  father  and  Victor  were  to  remain 
behind  on  the  ridge  to  wait  for  some 
expected  shots.  I  had  got  about  abreast 
the  top  of  the  lake  when  I  saw  a  small 
flock  coming  from  the  west,  but  they  were 
too  far  to  the  north  to  get  a  shot.  Very- 
soon  they  all  came  over  but  not  as  low- 
as  might  be  expected.  All  guns  were 
cracking  now  and  soon  father  or  Victor 
apparently  hit  one  as  I  saw  him  stop,  the 
rest  seemed  to  gather  around  him  for  a 
moment  and  then  he  set  his  wings,  turned 
and  glided  towards  the  lake.  I  ran  back 
to  tell  Victor  that  there  was  a  wounded 
goose  on  the  lake  but  I  should  have 
remained  still  and  hidden  as  there  were 
more  coming  and  more  than  likely  I 
frightened  some  of  them.  Very  soon 
they  brought  another  one  down  but  it 
seemed  as  if  just  his  wing  was  broken  so 
Victor  ran  to  the  point  where  he  thought 
he  would  land  and  struck  it  right.  The 
goose  was  only  wounded  in  the  wing  and 
commenced  to  run  but  Victor  was  quicker 
and  shot  its  head  right  off.  I  fired  a 
few  shots  but  hit  none.  W'e  then  started 
out  at  a  brisk  walk,  father  and  Victor 
carrying  their  guns  and  a  goose  apiece 
and  I  the  rabbits  and  my  gun.  We 
arrived  at  Sable  River  at  about  12  and 
father  and  I  went  into  Mrs.  Griffin's  and 
had  some  dinner  while  Victor  went  to 
Fred's  to  get  a  bite.  Although  we  did  not 
procure  much  game  we  had  a  mighty  good 
time  of  it  and  an  experience  to  be  remem- 
bered. We  gave  the  geese  a  chance  and 
they  awarded  us  by  not  letting  us  go 
home  empty  handed. 
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"Observer" 


SUMMER  line  was  con  ing  on,  so  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  take  my 
vacation.  Not  being  overstocked 
with  cash  I  accepted  a  position  at  the 
well  known  summer  resort  at  Lake  Louise, 
Alberta.  On  my  arrival  there  I  was  told 
several  times  by  different  people  that  the. 
,  lace  was  infested  with  wild  bears,  and 
my  ambition  was  to  gel  in  touch  with  one 
of  them.  Kvery  evening  I  sauntered 
through  the  woods  in  search  of  the 
furry  black  bruins  without  result.  On 
the  1st  of  August  I  went  for  a  quiet 
stroll  in  the  pine  scented  corridors  of 
the  forest  primeval  of  the  aforementioned 


resort.  Not  seeing  any  bears  around  I 
pulled  out  a  paper  from  my  pocket  and 
started  to  read,  when  my  eye  caught 
an  article  referring  to  the  bears  in  Stewart, 
B.  C,  which  said  that  bears  in  the 
Stewart  district  would  come  boldly  out 
of  the  woods  and  raid  the  back  yards 
of  houses,  steal  sugar  off  the  shelves  and 
eat  and  digest  dynamite.  It  set  me 
thinking  for  a  while.  I  was  wondering 
whether  one  of  the  Lake  Louise  bears 
would  eal  and  digest  your  humble  ser- 
vant, should  I  happen  lo  run  into  one. 
I  carefully  folded  my  newspaper  and 
continued  my  stroll.    I   had  not  gone 


five  hundred  yards  when  all  at  once 
I  saw  a  large,  glossy  black  bear  emerge 
from  the  woods.  I  backed  up  cautiously, 
face  to  the  mountain  animal,  until  I 
found  the  hotel  garbage  dump  behind 
me.  There  Mr.  Bruin,  who  had  been 
following  me  curiously  diverted  his 
attention  to  the  empty  jam  tins  lying 
around  the  dump.  I  left  him  there  and 
sped  to  the  kitchen  at  the  hotel  and 
obtained  a  handful  of  French  rolls  and 
half  a  tin  of  jam.  Thus  armed  I  returned 
to  my  new  acquaintance,  whom  1  after- 
wards named  "Pete."  He  was  sitting 
on  the  sunny  side  of  an  old  ruined  shack 
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calmly  putting  his  paw  in  a  sticky  tin, 
drawing  it  out  and  licking  it  off  with 
every  appearance  of  supreme  enjoyment 
He  took  no  notice  of  me,  though  I  ap- 
proached him  within  fifteen  feet.  I 
called  him  and  he  arose  and  shuffled 
close  to  me,  a  sly  look  in  his  small  eyes. 
The  French  rolls  and  jam  were  tendered, 
and  eagerly  "Pete"  accepted,  taking 
them  quietly  from  my  hand.  When 
this  feed  was  completed  "Pete"  sat  down 
with  his  tins,  looking  behind  him  occas- 
ionally to  see  if  any  more  sweet-bearing 
humans  were  coming.  I  then  returned 
to  the  Hotel  to  bring  my  friends  to  visit 
my  new  acquaintance,  but  on  our  arrival 


camera  man  from  one  of  the  moving 
picture  concerns  who  went  with  me  to 
shoot  a  half  reel  of  film  on  the  sociable 
hungry  animal.  Theatre  goers  of  the 
East  will  soon  be  privileged  to  see  this 
episode  which  is  entitled,  "Movies  of  a 
person  feeding  a  wild  bear."  "Pete" 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  time  after  he 
became  acquainted  with  me  but  did  not 
remain  absolutely  loyal  to  me,  as  he  is 
now  as  affable  to  anyone  as  he  was  at 
first  to  me.  He  associates  with  anyone, 
accepts  sweetmeats  from  tourists  in  a 
well  bred  manner,  and  is  being  utterly 
ruined  as  a  rustler  for  his  own  living. 
He   is  glossy,  sleek  and  fat,  and  he  has 


A  "close-up"  of  Pete 


at  the  Dump  we  found  "Pete"  had 
returned  to  the  wild.  However,  he  was 
not  gone  for  good.  Every  day  after 
that  I  went  to  meet  him.  Upon  the 
call  of  "Pete"  being  sent  into  the  woods 
he  would  come  out  to  see  if  I  had  any- 
thing for  him.  On  the  23rd  of  August 
I  was  sitting  on  a  log  throwing  pieces 
of  bread  to  a  squirrel  when  I  heard 
voices  behind  me.  It  was  a  man  with  a 
camera  in  company  with  one  of  the  guests 
at  the  Hotel.  What  luck!  Now  we 
would  get  some  real  pictures.  I  told 
them  my  mission  there  and  offered  to  go 
into  the  woods  and  bring  my  friend  out. 
It  was  not  long  before  "Pete  '  and  I  came 
out.  He  posed  beautifully  as  the  pic- 
tures in  this  article  shows,  not  at  all 
worried  by  the  presence  of  strangers. 
We  took  several  snaps  of  him  and  aftei 
receiving  his  meal,  he  went  into  the 
woods  again.    A  few  days  later  I  met  a 


not  turned  over  a  dozen  logs,  in  a  hungry 
search  for  grubs  and  mice,  since  I  first 
met  him.  There  is  no  longer  any  need. 
Now  that  winter  is  coming  on,  and  the 
Hotel  guests  are  departing,  I  expect 
"Pete"  to  return  to  the  wilds  and  hole 
up  for  the  Winter,  returning  in  the  spring, 
ready  and  anxious  to  renew  his  very 
satisfactory  relations  with  humans.  He 
now  figures  it  is  easier  to  pose  for  photo- 
graphs and  be  fed  than  it  is  to  run  mod- 
estly away  and  have  to  hunt  his  own  grub. 
I  often  tried  to  get  him  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  but  he  seemed  a  little  bit  too  timid 
to  make  .the  trip.  One  lady  remarked 
to  me  one  day,  that  her  life's  ambition 
was  fulfilled  and  that  ambition  was,  "To 
feed  a  wild  Bear  from  her  own  hand." 
Readers  of  this  article  will  notice  I  am 
ready  for  emergencies  in  that  I  am 
wearing  pumps  in  case  of  a  sudden 
uprising  on  the  part  of  "Pete." 


nnnunnn 
The  One  You  Remember 


Edmund  H.  Benson 


Bring  back,  0  memory,  back  to  me  bring, 
The  sound  of  swift  and  whistling  wing, 
The  reedy  marsh,  rose  colored  sky, 
Tensely  set  muscles  and  scanning  eye. 

IF  vou  stop  and  delve  into  the  archives 
of  memory,  there  is  always  one  "shoot" 
which  so  far  surpasses  all  your  others 
that  they  fade  into  oblivion,  leaving  the 


thought  securely  implanted  that  no  other 
will  ever  surpass  it. 

It  is  of  such  a  shoot  that  I  would  tell 
you.  In  point  of  fact — a  mallard  duck- 
hunt  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  with  my  good  friend  Mac,  the 
eleventh  day  of  November  last.  You 
will  note  the  dale  which  always  tempts 
me    to    style    this    little    m  e  m  - 


orable  trip  of  ours  as  a  "Thanksgiving 
Hunt,"  made  doubly  enjoyable  by  virtue 
of  the  herald  of  peace  Which  seemed  to 
acclaim  to  us  from  every  hill,  the  end  of 
the  world  strife. 

We  left  Edmonton,  Alberta,  3.30  at 
a.  m.  with  the  object  of  reaching  Beaver 
Lake,  our  destination ,  at  daybreak.  The 
roads  were  in  perfect  condition,  and 
the  fifty-three  mile  run  through  the 
crisp  November  night  was  made  without 
mishap.  On  our  arrival  at  the  lake,  we 
took  a  casual  survey  of  the  frozen  sheet 
before  us,  and  speedily  decided  that  a 
vantage  point  must  be  chosen  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  morning  flight.  While 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  selecting 
this  site  we  were  suddenly  made  aware  of 
a  strange  congregation  of  greenheads  at 
one  particular  spot  in  the  reeds  about 
five  hundred  yards  on  our  right.  We 
later  noted  that  the  flocks  appeared  to 
drop  out  of  sight  at  this  particular  point 
which  convinced  us  of  the  existence  of  a 
"pot-hole"  in  the  ice.  Our  next  plan 
was  to  circle  the  rushes  and  select  a  hide 
immediately. on  the  outside  and  adjacent 
the  "pot  hole."  This  manoeuvre  safely 
carried  out,  we  placed  our  paper  decoys 
in  an  advantageous  position  and  secreted 
ourselves  in  the  rushes,  and  just  here  is 
where  I  lost  all  sense  of  time  or  position 
for  never  has  it  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
kept  so  consistently  busy  working  my 
pump  as  on  this  particular  day.  A 
vagrant  greenhead  first  drew  my  fire  and 
his  shimmering  neck  was  soon  stretched 
on  the  ice  in  keen  competition  with  our 
pseudo  mallards.  Next  came  a  flock  of 
three  and  Mac's  trusty  Winchester  spat 
viciously  to  the  accompaniment  of  mine 
with  the  net  result  that  all  three  graced 
our  growing  "dead  flock."  ^And  so  they 
came,  in  two's  and  three's$andAlater  in 
flocks  of  sixes  and  sevens,  always  heading 
for  their  goal,  the  beloved  and  alluring 
"pot  hole,"  sometimes  the  height  of  a 
telephone  pole  from  the  ice,  rarely  higher, 
and  sometimes  barely  skimming  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  lake,  always  with 
that  same  sureness  of  wing  which  renders 
the  greenhead  a  pleasant  yet  oft  a  deceiv- 
ing target.  Yea,  and  they  were  indeed 
greenheads — big  sleek-belfied  fellows  in 
whose  crops  could  be  felt  the  mushing 
Alberta  grain;  beautifully  full  plumed 
specimens  and  each  one's  fall  courted  a 
word  of  admiration.  Of  all  the  ducks 
which  fell  to  our  guns  on  the  day  but  one 
proved  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  that  a  spoon- 
bill which  chanced  to  fall  a  victim  late 
in  the  day.  When  the  final  count-up 
came  and  we  saw  by  Old  Sol's  waning 
face  that  a  continuation  of  the  barrage 
was  impossible,  we  felt  that  we  had  been 
truly  blessed  with  a  real  day's  sport.  It 
took  quite  an  effort  and  much  clothesline 
to  transport  our  bag  across  the  ice  to  the 
car,  but  once  accomplished,  we  experienc- 
ed a  feeling  of  serene  happiness,  (one 
of  the  kind  that  usually  follows  the 
consummation  of  a  real  dinner  when  one 
has  been  hungry.) 

Mac  slipped  her  in  high  and  we  stole 
softly  home  through  the  still  Alberta 
night,  dreaming  of  plates  of  ham  and  eggs. 
We  had  them  too,  at  Tofield,  a  short  three 
miles  from  our  "pot  hole",  then  with 
smokes  lighted  we  talked  of  the  big  ones, 
doubles  and  reluctantly,  misses. 

And  next  day  we  did  tell  the  gang  at 
which  there  was  a  feverish  rush  for  shoot- 
ing paraphernalia  and  a  hurried  gathering 
of  the  clans  and  away  they  went  that 
night,  but  lo!  the  old  north  wind  had 
stolen  down  the  night  we  left  and  sealed 
up  for  another  season  the  little  "pot  hole" 
in  the  ice,  whilst  the  south  wind  had 
cooed  seductively  to  the  greenheads,  and 
they  had  heeded  him  and  stolen  away  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night. 
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Half  the  pleasure 
of  your  trip— 

comes  of  having  an  engine  that  starts 
easily,  runs  smoothly,  spurts  or  idles  re- 
sponsively  to  your  control.  That  calls 
for  perfect  ignition — for  a  Columbia  "Mul- 
tiple" Dry  Battery. 

Thisi?  single  package  of  electricity — 
many  cellpower — defies  water!  It  is  ab- 
solutely waterproof.  Designed  expressly 
for  motor  boat  service! 

Easy  to  carry — easy  to  connect  (just 
two  posts!) 

Easy  to  buy — from  any  electrical,  hard- 
ware or  auto  accessory  shop  or  any  garage. 

Make  your  motor  boat  trips  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  task — get  a  Columbia 
"Multiple"  at  once! 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
CARBON  CO.,  Limited 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 


An  Ideal 
Lighting  Outfit 


Columbia  "M  u  1 1  i  p  1  e" 
(waterproof)  or  Columbia 
"Hot  Shot"  batteries  make  a 
convenient  source  of  light 
for  motorboat,  tent  or  cot- 
tage. Any  dealer  will  supply 
you  with  suitable  cord,  soc- 
ket, and  lamp. 

Made  in  Canada 


AND  AMMUNITION 


A  Remarkable  Indoor  Rifle  Match 


ONE  (>:"  ill  most  remarkably  and 
interesting  ssries  of  indoor  rifle 
matches  ever  staged  in  America  was 
held  "n  the  100-yard  indoor  range  of  the 
'2nd  Naval  Battalion  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1 1  covered  a  period  of  ten  weeks  last 
spring  and  was  known  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan Championship  Matches. 

Sixty-five   shooters    fired   3,250,  10- 


Competitor 


fact'dry  or  reloaded,  both  rim  and  centre 
lire  could  be  used  excepting  that  full 
service  charges  were  barred  as  the  shoot- 
ing was  on  an  indoor  range.  Any  target 
could  be  withdrawn  if  less  than  five  shots 
bad  been  fired  upon  it.    The  competitor 


80  consecutive  shots  at  100  yards  indoors  on  a  4  inch  bullseye  having 
a  2  inch  10  ring.     Shot  by  W.  J.  Coons  with  a  22  Pope-Ballard  rifle. 


shot  targets  during  the  series.  The 
conditions  allowed  unlimited  re-entry 
on  regular  160-yard  small  bore  targets 
having  a  two-inch  10  ring  and  a  four-inch 
bullseye.  Any  rifle,  of  any  caliber,  fitted 
with  any  sights,  including  telescopic, 
could  be  used.    Any  ammunition,  either 


making  the  highest  number  of  10-shot 
possible  scores  was  declared  the  winner. 

This  match  has  brought  to  light  one 
of  the  most  accurate  and  unique  •collec- 
tions of  rifles  ever  assembled.  The 
various  .22  caliber  target  rifles  were  the 
most    popular    but    many    special  .30 


caliber  rifles  were  also  used.  Winchester 
Bolt  and  single  shot  actions,  B.  S.  A. 
No.  12,  Ballard,  Stevens,  Savage,  and 
other  actions  fitted  with  factory  or  hand- 
made barrels  were  in  evidence.  A  large 
number  of  the  shooters  used  .22  cal- 
iber actions  fitted  with  Pope  barrels. 
Others  used  Springfield  and  Winchester 
single  shot  actions  fitted  with  .30  caliber 
Pope  barrels  that  were  chambered  for 
different  cartridges  of  this  size. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  match  was 
the  performance  of  the  Miller-Squibb 
.30  caliber  cast  bullet  weighing  168  grains, 
ft  is  a  4  diameter  projectile  and  is  seated 
out  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  into  the 
cartridge,  ft  is  not  resized  but  is  lubri- 
cated after  being  loaded. 

With  this  unique  and  very  accurate 
bullet,  Mr.  L.  J.  Miller  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  made  eight,  10-shot  possible  scores 
on  the  last  night  of  the  competition.  He 
had  fifteen  possibles  in  all.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  the  game  of  rifle  shooting.  He 
shot  a  .30  caliber,  Springfield  Bolt  Action 
rifle  fitted-  With  a  Winchester  Match 
barrel  that  had  been  rechambered  and 
adjusted  by  H.  M.  Pope,  ft  was  sighted 
with  a  Winchester  telescope. 

None  the  less  remarkable  was  the  shoot- 
ing of  Mr.  W.  J.  Coons,  if  Arlington, 
N.  J.,. an  old  time  rifleman  well  along  in 
life  who  used  a  Ballard  action  fitted  with  a 
.22  caliber  long  rifle,  Pope  barrel.  He 
shot  U.  S.  ammunition  and  had  his  rifle 
fitted  with  a  Sidle  telescope.  Mr.  Coons 
won  first  place  in  the  match  with  sixteen 
possible  scores.  One  of  the  most  remark- ' 
able  features  of  the  competition,  was  the 
unusual  number  of  possible  scores  of  100 
compared  to  the  number  of  scores  of  99 
and  98  that  were  secured  by  the  competi- 
tors. Mr.  Coons  made  sixteen  possibles 
and  ten  99's.  Mr.  Miller  had  fifteen 
possibles  and  twenty-one  99's.  Mr. 
Everett,  who  had  third  place,  made  nine 
possibles  and  fifteen  99's.  Mr.  Rice,  who 
won  fourth  place,  scored  four  possibles 
and  fifteen  99's. 

A  total  of  fifty-seven  possibles,  one 
hundred  and  ten  99's  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  98's  were  made  during 
the  competition.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  number  of  possible  scores  than 
have  ever  before  been  made  atlOOyards 
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BAPPV 

MEMORIES 

Live  them  again  in 
The  Canadian  Wilds 


The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  clear  pure  atmosphere : 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  youi 

Territory  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  affords  a  wide 
cl  oice  to  the  hunter,  where  excellent  Moose, 
Caribou    and    Deer   hunting    may   be  had. 

For  Copies  of  OUT  OF  DOOR  Booklets,  write 
Passenger  Traffic  Department 
TORONTO    :    MONTREAL    :    MONCTON    :    WINNIPEG    :  VANCOUVER 
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on  a  two-inch  bullseye,  in  competitive 
shooting  in  the  United  States.  It  shows 
the  remarkable  accuracy  of  .22  ammuni- 
tion and  reduced  loads  when  used  in 
tine  target  rifles  that  are  fired  from  the 
prone  position,  by  riflemen  who  are  pro- 
le-led from  changes  in  wind  and  light 


conditions. 

A  match  of  this  kind  is  a  fine  thing 
for  rifle  shooting.  It  shows  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  rifle  and  ammunition  and 
what  a  large  part  is  played  by  changes  of 
wind  and  light  in  trying  to  secure  perfect 
accuracy. 


140  consecutive  shots  at  100  yards  indoors  on  a  4  inch  bull  having  a 

2  inch  10  ring.  Shot  by  L.  J.  Miller  with  a  .30-1906  caliber  Pope- 
Springfield  rifle,  using  hand-loaded  ammunition  containing  a  4  diam- 
eter cast  bullet- 

100s  99s  98s  97s  96s  95s 

1—  W.J.  Coons,  Arlington,  N' J                        16  10  4  —  16 

2—  L.  J.  Miller,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y                        15  21  4  13  4  6 

3 —  L.  T.  Everett,  Mahwah,  N.  J.                         9  15  14  4  3  1 

1— E  B.Rice,  Mahwah,  N.J                             4  15  12  9  2  1 

5—  W.  P.  Black,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y                         2  9  11  6  12  3 

6—  C.  B.  Adkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y                        2  6  7  19  16  7 

7—  A.  Anderson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y                        2  5  12  23  9  15 

8—  S.  Snuibb,  Brooklyn,  N.Y                          2  3  17  13  5  7 

9 —  W .  Moock,  Arlington^  N.  J                           1  9  10  12  11  8 

10—  C.  Hankin,  Arlington,  N.J                           1  7  11  14  12  7 

11—  V.  Richards,  Quinnipiac,  Conn                      1  4  12  11  18  4 

12—  P.  F.Lahm,  Manhattan,  N.Y   4  8  7  5  13 

13—  J.Roujon,  Arlington,  N.  J                              1  2  7  9  14  8 

Total                               57  110  129  137  112  86 
Possible  scores  made  with  .22  caliber  barrels — 31 
Possible  scores  made  with  "30  caliber  barrels — 26 


Pocket  Rifles 

Henry  Walter  Fry 


AMONG  the  many  different  kinds  of 
American  firearms  which  were  made 
and  sold  twenty  years  ago  and  which 
have  now  disappeared  from  the  open 
market,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was 
the  pocket  rifle.  The  term  was  rather  a 
misnomer  so  far  as  most  of  them  were 
concerned,  as  there  was  only  one  model 
which  could  be  conveniently  carried  in  a 
man's  coat  pocket.  Suitcase  rifles  would 
be  more  correct  a  term  for  most  of  them 
as  they  could  be  very  easily  packed  aud 
carried  in  an  ordinary  grip  or  suitcase, 
but  I  will  call  them  pocket  rifles  as  that 
was  the  name  by  which  they  were  known 
to  the  public  and  to  the  trad* 
The  pocket  rifle  then,  was  a  smaller 


edition,  as  it  were,  of  the  full  sized  arm, 
equipped  with  a  detachable  shoulder 
stock,  usually  of  metal  and  of  what  was 
known  as  skeleton  pattern,  made  to 
attach  to  the  pistol  stock  which  the 
pocket  rifle  always  fitted. 

Now  the  practice  of  fitting  a  detachable 
shoulder  stock  to  a  pistol  or  revolver  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one.  I  have  seen  in  a 
private  collection  a  case  of  double  barrell- 
ed muzzle-loading  pistols  containing  the 
shoulder  stock  which  could  be  readily 
attached  to  the  butt  of  either  of  them, 
and  in  another  collection  a  fine  muzzle- 
loading  pocket  rifle  by  that  once  famous 
American  rifle  maker  Billingshurst,  with 
12  inch  barrel,  in  a  case  with  bullet  mould, 


cleaning  kit,  and  a  complete  loading  outfit 
of  powder  flask,  false  muzzle,  bullet 
starter  and  loading  rod,  all  in  the  regular 
old  Schuetzen  style.  In  both  England 
and  America  muzzle-loading  pistols  with 
detachable  carbine  stocks  were  designed 
for  cavalry  service  to  be  used  either 
single  handed  as  a  pistol  or  from  the 
shoulder  as  a  carbine,  but  were  never 
generally  adopted. 

The  same  system  was  applied  to  the 
early  Colt  cap  and  ball  revolvers  in  the 
large  Army  and  Navy  models  many 
of  which  were  made  to  attach  to 
carbine  stocks.  I  have  a  .44  calibre 
Colt  cap  and  ball  Army  revolver  Model 
1860  with  8  inch  round  barrel  the  frame 
of  which  clearly  shows  that  it  at  one  time 
had  a  carbine  stock  fitting  on  to  it,  and 
also  a  CoH  cap  and  ball  Navy  revolver 
Model  1861  calibre  .36  with  iy2  inch 
round  barrel  and  the  English  made 
plated  brass  skeleton  stock  which  can  be 
attached  to  the  butt  of  the  revolver  in  a 
few  seconds.  Forty  years  ago  Smith  & 
Wesson  made  a  kind  of  pocket  rifle  in  the 
form  of  a  .32  caliber  single  action  revolver 
with  18  inch  barrel  and  detachable  walnut 
stock  and  chambered  for  a  special  cart- 
ridge, the  end  of  which  came  flush  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  chamber,  and  a  fairly 
recent  Smith  &  Wesson  catalogue  shows 
the  .44  caliber  Russian  Model  revolver 
attached  to  a  walnut  shoulder  stock  and 
when  in  Australia  I  saw  and  handled  two 
of  these  stocked  revolvers.  In  certain 
makes  of  automatic  pistols  the  leather 
cases  supplied  with  them  are  so  made  that 
they  ca'n  be  used"  as  shoulder  stocks,  but 
were  very  seldom  used  from  the  shoulder 
as  it  was  found  that  an  entirely  different 
sight  elevation  was  required  from  that 
needed  when  fired  off-hand. 

Pocket  rifles  in  various  calibers  were 
also  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Wesson,  and  I 
also  saw  one  or  two  of  them  in  Australia, 
but  it  is  many  years  now  since  they  were 
manufactured. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  these  small 
weapons  were  those  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.  The 
first  model  turned  out  by  them  was  called 
the  Hunter's  Pet  and  was  made  in  various 
calibers  from  .22  to  .44  and  with  barrels 
from  18  to  24  inches  long.  To  tell  the 
truth  it  was  not  a  very  great  credit  to  its 
makers  though  very  accurate  as  all 
Stevens  rifles  are.  For  one  thing  it  was 
very  much  too  heavy,  weighing,  in  some 
calibers  as  much  as  5  Yi  lbs.,  heavier  by  a 
pound  than  the  regular  full-stocked 
Favorite  rifle  now  made  by  the  same 
company.  The  material  and  workman- 
ship too,  were  by  no  means  first  rate 
and  it  had  the  old  fashioned  side  covered 
trigger  without  a  guard  which  is  well 
enough  on  small,  extra  light  pistols,  but 
quite  unsuited  to  a  modern  rifle  of  any 
kind. 

The  Hunter's  Pet  was  superseded  by  a 
very  much  better  arm,  the  New  Model 
Pocket  Rifle,  which  was  well  made  and 
finished  and  furnished  with  barrels  10, 
12,  15,  or  18  inches  long,  and  in  .22,  25, 
and  .32  calibers,  a  trigger  with  proper 
guard,  and  an  elevating,  rear  peep  sight, 
either  on  the  barrel  or  on  the  pistol  stock 
with  which  these  little  rifles  were  furn- 
ished. The  action  was  like  that  of  the 
Steven's  pistols,  of  the  break-open 
pattern,  the  locking  catch  being  released 
by  pressing  a  stud  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  frame,  with  the  barrel  to  hinge 
downwards,  the  fired  shell  being  partly 
drawn  by  the  extractor. 

The  detachable  shoulder  stock  was 
of  the  metal  skeleton  pattern,  very  light 
and  strong  and  small  enough  to  be  easily 
carried  in  an  inside  coat  pocket.  Only 
with  the  10  inch  barrel  could  it  be  classed 
as  a  real  pocket  rifle,  and  even  in  thai 
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100  Consecutive  Shots 
At  1000  Yards 

This  group  is  a  composite  of  the  100  shots 
fired  from  the  Mann  V  rest  with  the  lot  of 
.30-1906  caliber  cartridges  loaded  with 
Hercules  Powder  that  won  the  Palma  Am- 
munition Test  held  at  Quantico,  Va.  It  is 
shown  plotted  on  the  standard  36  inch 
bull's-eye  for  comparison. 

The  largest  of  the  ten  groups  measured 
18.30  x  8.35  inches.  The  100  shots  plot 
into  a  rectangle  20.5  x  14.0  inches.  The 
mean  radius  is  4.29  inches. 

This  group  shows  the  unmistakable  advan- 
tage of  using  Hercules  Powder. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

909  King  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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length  the  weight,  about  2  lbs,  was  more 
than  couhj  b:  comfortably  carried  in  a 
coal  pocket  for  very  long.  With  12.  15, 
or  18  inch  barrels  it  made  an  admirable 
suitcase  rifle,  the  15  inch  size  being  about 
the  best  for  all  round  use.  long  enough  to 
be  very  accurate,  and  short  enough  to 
lit  when  dismounted  from  the  stock  into 
a  quite  small  sized  grip. 

'the  only  one  of  these  little  rides  which 
re  illy  deserves  the  name  "pocket"  was 


I  have  owned  and  used  one  for  a  shorL 
lime,  but  did  not  much  care  for  it  as  it 
was  folding  and  riot  detachable  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  lateral  adjust- 
ment of  either  the  front  or  back  sight, 
and  no  means  of  changing  the  front  sight 
to  another  pattern  if  one  wished  to  do  so. 
So  the  Game  Getter  has  been  disposed  of 
as  I  prefer  an  arm  which  is  a  rifle  only, 
lint  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  there 


are  manv 


!      ho  find  in  the  Game 


the  Stevens  Reliable  Pocf<et  Rifle,  which 
the  little  .22  caliber  Diamond  Model 
Pistol  with  ten  inch  barrel  fitted  with 
rear  pcer>  and  fine  pinhcad  front  sight 
and  furnished  with  metal  skeleton  stock. 
As  the  combined  weight  of  pistol  and 
stock  is  only  16  ounces  both  can  be 
carried  all  day  in  an  inside  coat  pocket 
without  their  weight  being  at  all  notice- 
able. Many  would  suppose  that  a  tiny 
litli  -  weapon  of  this  kind  could  not  possi- 
bly be  accurate,  but  it  is  astonishing  what 
good  shooting  it  will  do.  With  ten  inch 
Diamond  Model.pislol  fitted  with  should- 
er stock  and  rear  peep  sight  t  have  several 
times  made  IV2  inch  groups  at  50  yards 
and  from  5  to  7  inch  groups  at  100  yards, 
using  the.  .22  long-rifle  cartridge,  and 
groans  almost  as  good  with  the  .22  long, 
at  50  yards  though  it  is  not  supposed  to 
be  very  accurate  at  that  distance.  My 


New  Model  Pocket  Hide  will  make  W% 
groups  at  50  vards  with  consistent 
holding  and  the  ammunition  which  hap- 
pens to  suit  it  best.  For  me  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  great  fascination  shooting 
with  these  little  guns.  With  the  smaller 
of  the  two  especially  there,  is  an  amount  of 
report  and  recoil  which  gives  the  illusion 
of  practice  with  a  full  sized  large  caliber 
rifle,  and  as  both  have  to  be  used  without 
the  aid  of  a  sling,  shooting  with  them 
is  good  practice  in  steady  and  careful 
holding. 

It  is  now  some  years  sin<-"  the  Stevens 
Co.  left  off  making  pocket  rifles,  but  these 
ly  and  accurate  little  weapons  may 
ti  l  occasionally  be  picked  up  in  the 
sporting  goods  stores  of  country  towns, 
in  new  condition  and  also  in  good 
B  cond  hand  condition  ia  dealers'  stores 
and  pawn  shops. 

Only  about  a  year  ago  I  found  a  12 
iach  New  Model  Pocket  Rifle  in  a  sport- 
ing good  store  in  a  country  town  in 
P  lasylvania,  and  having  disposed  of  it 
lo  a  friend,  found  a  15  iach  one  in  nauv 


making  very  good  scores.  Having 
just  finished  a  practice  shoot  on  the  same 
range,  I  suggested  to  the  man  who  was 
with  them  that  the  ladies  should  try 
what  they  could  do  with  the  15  inch  New 
Model  Pocket  Rifle  that  I  had  just  been 
using.  They  accepted  the  offer  and 
having  found  the  correct  sighting,  were 
both  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  how 
much  better  shooting  they  were  able  lo 
make  with  the  little  gun  than  with  the 
long  heavy  one  that  they  had  at  first 
attempted  to  use. 

So  to  any  manufacturer  who  is  in  need 
of  something  novel  in  the  firearms  line 
to  attract  the  shooting  public  I  would 
suggest  two  models  of  light  rifles  with 
.  islol  grips  and  light  detachable  stock's, 
hirst,  a  suitcase  rille,  weighing  without 
stock  about  3  lbs.  a  15  or  16  inch  barrio! 


Stevens  Reliabi:  Pocket  Rifle  g* 


Getter  the.  gun  which  exactly  fulfils  all 
their  requirements. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  a  pity  that 
pocket  and  suitcase  rifles  are  no  longer 
manufactured  as  I  am  certain  that  they 
are  arms  which  would  specially  appeal 
to  that  large  and  increasing  number 
of  people,  hunters,  fishermen,  motorists 
and  campers  of  ali  kinds  who  every  year 
lake  their  pleasure  and  recreation  in  the 


fixed,  not  hinged,  small  Remington 
pattern  rolling  block  action,  fine  colored 
bead  front  sight  and  folding  rear  peep 
sight  on  pistol  grip.  Second,  a  pocket 
rifle,  weighing  without  stock  from  12  to  14 
ounces  with  10  inch  barrel  and  full  pistol 
grip,  so  that  it  could  be  used  off-hand  if 
necessary-.  Gombination  front  sight  with 
large  colored  bead  to  be  used  off-hand 
with  large  open  II  rear  notch  on  barrel 
and  very  small  bead  for  use  with  folding 
rear  peep  on  pistol  stock  when  the  arm  is 
fired  from  the  shoulder,  both  models  made 
to -take  the  .22  long-rifle  cartridge.  I 
certainly  think  that  there  would  be  a 
constant  and  steady  demand  for  both  the 


Stevens  New  Mod -1  Pocket  Rifle 

great  outdoors.  For  chance  shots  at 
small  game  they  are  admirably  suited, 
and  also  for  target  practice  in  camp  or 
snap  shooting  at  floating  tins,  bottles, 
el".,  they  would  be  the  means  of  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  For 
teaching  the  elements  of  marksmanship  lo 
boys  or  girls  ihey  are  very  much  better 
than    long  heavy  rifles,  a  15  or  IS  i^  h 


Mauser  Automatic  Pistol  and  Carbine 


condition  in  a  New  York  arms  dealer's 
not  long  afterwards. 

The  most  recent  development  of  the 
Suitcase  rifiV  is  the  Marble  Game  Getter, 
a  combination  of  .22  rifle  and  .110  bore 
or .  1 1  calibri  dhotgun,  which  is,  or  rather 
v  as  made  >'.ith  12,  15 and  18  inch  barrels. 


suitcase  rifle  being  just  the  very  thing  for 
this  purpose.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a 
very  practical  demonstration  of  this.  A 
little  party  of  ladies  were;  trying  to  shoot 
at  50  yards  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle  weigh- 
ing 1 4  lbs.,  but  owing  to  ils  weight,  which 
was  a  little  loo  much  for  them,  were  not 


above  patterns  of  miniature  rille  and  trust 
that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  some 
enterprising  arms  manufacturer  will  be 
of  the  same  opinion  and  take  acton 
accordingly.  • 

There  is  one  model  of  these  small 
weapons  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention, 
and  that  is  the  Quackenbush  Pocket  or 
Bicycle  rifle,  which  had  a  12  inch  barrel 
chambered  for  the  .22  long-rifle  cartridge, 
a  skeleton  pistol  grip,  and  a  metal  should- 
er slock  which  could  be  set  at  any  angle 
and  made  shorter  or  longer  as  desired, 
ft  was  a  well  made  and  accurate  arm,  but 
had  only  open  sights  and  a  rather  unhandy 
though  compact  form  of  lock  action. 
Like  all  the  other  pocket  rifles  it  is  no 
longer  manufactured. 

I  think  that  I  cannot  more  fitly  conclude 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Gould,  author  of  "Modern  American 
Rifles",  published  in  1892,  a  little  out  of 
date  now,  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  one  of  the 
best  books  on  rifle  shooting  ever  written. 
After  relating  test  shoots  for  accuracy 
with  an  18  inch  New  Model  Pocket 
Rifle  with  which  he  put  ten  shots  in  a  3 
inch  circle  at  100  yards  and  ten  into  a  7^ 
by  8  inch  rectangle  with  the  .22  long-rifle 
cartridge  and  that  "With  the  18  inch 
.22  caliber  many  scores  of  15  out  of  50 
in  ten  shots  at  200  yards  have  been 
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New  scientific  re- 
flector concentrates 
light  rays  to  give  1 
more  light  and  throw 
it  farther. 


Special  Eveready 
Mazda  Lamp  of  in- 
creased 1  brilliancy 
and  power. 


Shock  absorber  to 
prevent  breaking  of 
lamp. 


In  addition  to  the  usual 
"slide"  contact  for  contin- 
uous burning  the  spotlight 
has  a  "flash"  control  for  in- 
termittent lighting. 

Compartment  hold- 
ing two  extra  Ev- 
eready  Mazda 
lamps. 


Exclusive  focus- 
ing device.  Light  in-  f» 
stantly  focused  by  " 
turning  end  cap  to 
right  or  left. 


End  cap  shows 
renewal  type  num- 
bers for  battery  "and 
Mazda  lamps. 


Nickel  Type,  No.  2674 
Corrugated   Fibre  Type,  No. 


Of  course  you'll 
take  one  home 
uith  you — 


''PHIS  new  Eveready  Spotlight  is  the 
A  biggest  achievement  yet — and  made 
by  the  folks  that  made  the  first  flash- 
light ever  created. 

Besides  doing  everything  any  flash- 

EVtREADv 

SPOTLIGHT 

— with  the  300  foot  range 


light  has  ever  been  able  to  do,  the 
Eveready  Spotlight  has  7  great  ad- 
vantages all  its  own — and  throws  a 
stronger  light  farther— "the  flashlight 
with  the  300-foot  range!" 

Stop  in  and  see  this  wonderful  new 
Eveready  Spotlight  demonstrated.  The 
most  useful  flashlight  you  ever  picked 
up.  At  hardware,  electrical,  and  auto 
accessory  shops — garages — sporting 
goods,  drug,  and  general  stores.  Of 
course  you'll  take  one  home  with  you. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.  Limited,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
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recorded  in  off-hand  shooting  at  Walnut 
Hill  and  two  or  three  46's,"  he  writes  as 
follows:  "Many  persons  consider  such 
arms  as  pocket  rifles  as  toys  or  playthings. 
But  they  are  of  the  greatest  service  for 
hunting  as  well  as  a  great  source  of  amuse- 
ment. A  pocket  rifle  can  be  carried 
when  a  regular  rifle  cannot.  The  barrel 
of  a  15  inch  pocket  rifle  can  be  easily 
detached  and  carried  with  the  stock  in  an 
ordinary  sized  hand-bag.  \\  ith  such  an 
arm  I  have  shot  various  kinds  of  vermin, 
nearly  all  kinds  of  feathered  game  includ- 


ing the  wild  turkey,  besides  hawks,  crows, 
kingfishers  and  sheldrake.  When. hunt- 
ing in  a  big  game  country  they  are  far 
better  to  shoot  grouse  and  other  small 
game  than  a  large  rifle  or  shotgun. 
Many  anglers  carry  them  on  fishing 
trips  and  often  use  them  for  shooting 
branches  off  trees  in  which  their  lines  have 
become  entangled,  and  notwithstanding 
my  penchant  for  big  bore  heavily  charged 
hunting  rifles,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
sporting  outfit  that  I  prize  more  highly 
than  my  pocket  rifle." 


Hunting  and  SJ 
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SHOOTING  conditions  in  our  vicinity 
are  really  splendid,  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  "bandoleros"  who 
operate  on  the  trail  between  here  and  our 
hunting  grounds.  I  lent  my  Savage  to  a 
pal  here  some  three  weeks  ago  and  he 
started  out,  met  one  of  the  "predatory" 
gentlemen  of  the  road  who  relieved  him 
of  the  gun  and  everything  else,  then  tied 
him  to  an  algarroba  tree  where  he  spent 
52  hours  without  food  or  drink.  It  is 
extremely  unfortunate  that  it  wasn't 
some  other  one  of  our  men  who  met  the 
bird,  as  this  boy  wasn't  quite  as  quick  on 
the  uptake  as  most  of  our  gringo  breed. 
The  majority  of  us  come  from  my  home 
state  (Colorado)  or  from  Arizona,  and  I 
imagine  would  have  been  able  to  arbitrate 
more  enthusiastically  with  the  darned 
pirate.  Only  one  thing  do  I  hope,  and 
that  is  that  the  first  time  he  shoots  that 
gun  it  blows  his  head  off.  I'm  sure  glad 
I  didn't  lend  my  .45  Frontier,  as  I  would 
not  take  a  whole  lot  for  it.  Don't  care 
much  about  the  .303,  as  it  didn't  work 
any  too  well  on  extraction  and  I  lost  a 
good  big  sea  lion  through  not  being  able 
to  get  the  lever  down  after  firing. 

Our  bandits  here  are  mostly  armed 
with  .38-40  Marlin  Carbines  with  an 
18  inch  barrel.  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  them  in  this  district,  although  I  don't 
recall  seeing  any  just  like  them  before. 
I  would  sure  like  to  argue  with  a  Krag  or 
Springfield  with  one  of  these  people  and  his 
.38.  Believe  I  would  have  a  pretty  good 
chance  to  send  him  over  the  Big  Divide 
unless  he  was  some  spry  on  the  trigger 
finger  and  rather  close. 

Had  a  chance  the  other  day  to  try  out 
a  .333  Jeffery  with  a  view  to  purchasing 
it  for  five  pounds  sterling.  I  fired  one 
shot  at  a  pelican  and  everlastingly  ruined 
a  perfectly  good  bird,  also  darn  near 
bent  a  perfectly  good  purchasing  agent. 
That  am  sure  some  cannon  and  I  have  a 
wonderful  respect  for  the  British  sports1 
man  who  uses  it,  but  anatomically  he  must 
be  different  from  me.  I  have  used  the 
.405  and  the  .50-1 10  HV,  but  they  speak 
in  a  mild  whisper  compared  to  this  lime 
juice  product. 

I  notice  every  once  in  a  while  some 
remarks  in  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
regarding  the  impossibility  of  the  long 
shots  claimed  by  some  hunters,  and  while 
I  agree  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  in 
fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  300  yard 
shot  is  really  only  100  or  so,  I  would  still 
like  to  have  some  of  those  men  come  down 
here  for  a  hunt.  This  country  is  a  great 
deal  like  Arizona  in  spots — lots  of  ndges 
fairly  well  timbered,  but  with  open  spots 
enough  to  make  hunting  possible.  The 
natives  use  mostly  ,44r4(ys  but  they  go 
barefooted  and  can  sneak  up  on  a  deer. 
The  gringo  as  a  rule  has  to  take  his  shots 
from  one  ridge  to  the  next,  and  actual 
mea.sureiiicnU,  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  air  line  and  the  contour  of  the  ground, 


mooting  in  Peru 

L. 


have  shown  many  shots  at  over  300  yards. 
My  last  deer  was  killed  at  360.  I  was 
using  the  same  .35  auto,  loading  by  hand, 
and  with  three  notches  on  the  rear  sight 
my  first  shot  went  about  a  foot  high  and 
struck  a  higher  ridge  farther  away.  The 
target  was  a  buck  and  a  doe  eating  tog- 
gether.  The  shot  merely  brought  them 
out  from  under  a  tree  into  the  open.  I 
slammed  the  sight  down  a  couple  of 
notches  and  tried  it  again,  the  bullet 
breaking  the  near  hip  of  the  doe  and 
ringing  downward  to  break  her  other 
leg  just  below  the  body.  .  I  then  slammed 
a  clipfull  at  the  buck,  but  he  is  still  going 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Incidentally 
that  .35  auto  may  be  a  fine  gun,  but  I  will 
stick  to  a  bolt  action  of  a  little  more 
concentrated  accuracy.  As  a  contrast, 
however,  I  shot  at  my  next  deer  at  a  range 
of  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  missing  her 
clean,  then  picked  her  up  on  the  run  at 
about  50  yards.  I  was  scouting  for  a 
black  squirrel  and  not  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  deer,  when  I  happened  to  see  her 
head,  or  part  of  it  .sticking  out  from 
behind  the  grandfather  of  all  trees. 
Naturally  at  that  range  I  couldn't  miss, 
oh  no,  so  I  cut  loose  and  blew  a  fine  large 
dent  into  that  tree.    Such  is  life. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  military  line  we 
have  demonstrated  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  efficiency  of  bullets,  these 
conclusions  being  based  on  the  killing  of 
over  60  deer  in  the  last  two  years. 

.30-1906  with  180  gr.,  also  7.65  M./M. 
236  gr.  Go  clear  through  without  expand- 
ing, more  or  less  the  same  as  the  metal 
jacket. 

.30-1906  with  150  gr.  Fly  to  pieces  on 
hip  bones  or  on  twigs.  If  striking  back 
of  shoulder,  on  ribs,  etc.,  splendid  results. 

.30-30.  Excellent,  but  a  trifle  short 
range. 

.30-40-150  Krag.  Best  of  the  lot, 
presumably  due  to  lower  velocity  of 
bullet.  This  also  applies  to  the  Krag 
loaded  with  the  170  grain  Winchester 
flat  point  to  give  about  2250  f.s. 

II  M./M.  Mauser.  Needless  to  say, 
this  is  some  stopper  and  better  ranging 
than  the  .45-70. 

.250-3000  Savage.  Worthless  for  this 
country  on  account  of  cactus  and  small 
brush  shattering  the  bullet. 

6  M./M.  Lee.  Seems  to  be  impossible 
to  get  them  to  mushroom,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  defective  cartridges,  as  we  have 
only  one  lot  of  Winchesters. 

333  Jeffery.  Not  only  kills  the  deer 
at  any  range  in  reason,  but  also  dresses 
it  and  chews  it  up  ready  for  hash.  Some 
gun. 

We  now  have  in  our  ordnance  a  .35 
Winchester  '95  and  a  .318  Westley  Rich- 
ards, but  neither  of  them  have  been  out 
to  the  hills  yet. 

The  .318  is  too  clumsy  to  suit  me  and 
I  don't  fancy  the  recoil  of  the  ;35. 

Based  on  the  game  brought  in,  the  best 


deer  gun  here  is  a  .44  Evans  New  Model, 
but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  native  who  kills 
'em  at  about  25  feet,  so  it  is  hardly  a  fair 
test.  That  bird  can  make  a  noise  like  a 
dead  stump  and  gets  up  close  enough  to 
put  salt  on  their  tails. 

We  have  absolutely  no  closed  season 
nor  laws  here,  but  we  have  a  hunting 
country  larger  than  Arizona  with  about  a 
hundred  hunters  in  it,  so  there  is  no  danger 
of  exterminating  the  game,  The  moun- 
tain lions  kill  more  than  we  do.  The 
mountain  lion  is  a  pretty  elusive  proposi- 
tion down  here,  as  we  have  banned  dog 
altogether  on  account  of  the  deer.  I 
have  managed  to  get  a  couple  and  stung 
one  with  a  richochet  at  about  600  yards, 
the  bullet  striking  a  rock  and  going  to 
pieces.  That  cat  sure  did  some  fancy 
jumping  and  left  a  few  specks  of  fur  and 
blood  on  the  rock,  but  I  don't  think  it 
did  him  any  real  harm,  judging  from  his 
speed.  I  should  like  to  have  a  Thompson 
sub-machine  gun  for  use  on  the  lions  that 
come  around  the  camp  at  night,  as  nothing 
else  will  do  the  trick.  I  managed  to  kill 
my  best  burro  at  night  with  a  riot  gun, 
but  believe  all  the  shot  went  over  the 
lion's  head.  My  side  kicker  also  mortal- 
ly wounded  our  bean  pot  with  the  same 
gun,  doing  the  same  stunt,  -so  we  don't 
take  that  gun  out  any  more. 

Practice  Needed  for 
Game  Shooting 

H.  X, 

IN  an  article  in  the  "Guns  and  Ammu- 
nition Department"  of  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada,  a  writer  remarks  that 
"The  average  man  cannot  shoot  into  less 
than  a  twelve  inch  circle  at  o^e  hundred 
yards". 

Being  a  very  average  sort  of  person 
myself,  I  was  inclined  to  dispute  this  at 
first.  However,  before  committing  my- 
self I  decided  to  investigate  and  as  the 
shortest  road  to  a  conclusion  held  a  sort 
of  summary  review  of  my  own  past 
experience  with  firearms  and  what  I  had 
seen  of  their  use  in  the  hands  of  others, 
let  me  say  at  once  that  the  results  of  this 
retrospective  investigation  only  tend 
to  confirm  what  Mr.  Landis  says.  More- 
over, as  I  understand  him,  Mr.  Landis 
is  speaking  of  shooting  at  a  mark  from 
the  offhand  position,  a  very  different 
matter  from  snooting  at  game,  as  anyone 
can  testify  who  has  been  privileged  to 
watch  some  of  our  expert  target  shots 
going  into  action  with  the  nimble  and 
elusive  mowich.  If  all  the  shots  fired  at 
game  during  a  season  could  be  recorded 
and  tabulated,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should 
find  it  quite  safe  to  multiply  that  twelve 
inch  circle  by  at  least  three.  No  doubt, 
want  of  practice  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  this  lamentable  waste  of  ammuni- 
tion and  animal  life,  for  wild  shooting 
always  means  an  excess  of  wounded 
animals,  but  I  believe  there  are  several 
other  contributing  factors,  among  which 
the  most  serious  is  the  almost  universal 
habit  of  doing  all  practice  shooting  from 
some  form  of  rest. 

This  is  well  enough  if  one  contemplates 
target  shooting  only,  to  use  some  arti- 
ficial method  of  holding,  such  as  the  strap 
and  the  prone  position  is  necessary  if  one 
wishes  to  bring  out  the  shooting  qualities 
of  a  fine  rifle.  But  if  the  shooter  has  no 
ambition  to  shine  as  a  target  shot  and 
merely  practises  in  order  to  be  able  to 
kill  his  game  in  a  clean  and  sportsmanlike 
manner.  He  is  not  only  wasting  his  time 
an/d  ammunition,  but  he  is  forming  a 
habit  that  will  rob  him  of  self  confidence 
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in   HI  ^Mi 

KLII 

BRAN  D 

POWDERED 


WHOLE  MILK 

NET  WEIGHT  2  Lbs.  8  Ozs. 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS 


Fresh  Liquid  Milk 


Every  Day  in  Camp  and  on  Trips 

Here's  real  milk — milk  you  can  use  wherever  you  are,  whenever 
you  want  it,  for  whatever  purpose  you  need  it. 


KLIM 


BRAND  Powdered 
WHOLE  MILK 


Another  conven- 
ience! KLIM  Pow- 
dered skimmed 
milk!  For  cook- 
ing or  table  use. 
Supplied  by  all 
retail  and  whole- 
sale grocers. 


with  all  the  rich  flavor  and  food  value  of  fresh,  pure  milk!  You 
buy  it  in  powder  form  in  tightly  sealed  but  easily  opened  tins,  add  the 
necessary  water,  whip  for  a  moment  and  bossy-cow  herself  couldn't 
give  you  any  richer,  purer  milk  if  she  was  right  in  camp. 
Klim  is  easily  carried  anywhere.  Prepare  just  enough  for  each 
meal.  Klim  will  keep  dry  and  fresh  in  the  tin  until  all  used.  No 
waste.  Never  freezes,  never  sours.  Always  the  same  uniform 
quality. 

Use  Klim  Powdered  WHOLE  milk  in  your  home.  Children 
relish  it.  To  assure  the  freshness  of  this  pure,  pasteurized 
milk  in  powder  form  we  only  sell  it  direct  to  the  consumer 
or  through  certain  selected  dealers  in  cities  and  towns  and 
at  outfitting  points.  Write  to  us  for  their  names.  Or  send 
$1.00  to  our  nearest  office  for  a  trial  1J4  pound  tin. 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

10-12  St.  Patrick  St.,  TORONTO. 

ST.  JOHN  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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and  handicap  him  in  these  few  fleeting 
seconds  that  spell  failure  or  success  in  a 
hunt. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  mountains  many 
shots  may  be  taken  with  a  rest,  but  even 
there  one'will  often  get  a  shot  which  must 
be  taken  off  hand,  and  it  may  be  that  you 
have  travelled  several  thousand  miles 
just  to  get  that  shot. 

That  only  practice  from  an  offhand 
position  is  helpful  if  one  wishes  to  shoot 
offhand,  I  have  proven  in  my  own  case 
and  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
small  town  in  which  I  make  my  headquart- 
ers furnishes  rather  convincing  proof  that 
it  is  equally  true  of  others.  For  several 
years  before  the  war,  this  place  had  a 
flourishing  rifle  association.  The  member- 
ship was"  composed  of  clerks,  business 
men  and  government  officials,  many  of 
whom  were  ardent  rifleman.  One  fall, 
the  rifle  club  announced  an  open  match 
for  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  conditions  :- 
Sporting  rifles,  offhand,  at  two  hundred 
yards.  I  happened  to  be  in  town,  and 
like  several  other  "roughnecks"  decided 
to  try  to  take  some  of  the  starch  out  of 
the  white  collars.  As  it  happened  I 
hadn't  fired  a  heavy  rifle  for  nearly  a  year, 
so  I  wasn't  a  very  promising  candidate 
to  go  up  against  men  who  had  been  shoot- 
ing steadily  all  season,  but  to  my  surprise 
I  finished  in  third  place,  only  two  points 
behind  the  highest  score,  and  the  men 
who  led  me  were  the  crack  shots  of  the 
club.  Well,  that  was  that,  but  on  another 
occasion  I  shot  over  the  range  by  invita- 
tion all  shooting  from  the  prone  position. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  used  the  mili- 
tary rifle,  but  the  gun  I  shot— a  long  Ross 
—was  a  "cracker  jack",  and  I  could 
have  called  nearly^ every  shot,  but  1 
didn't  get  within  shooting  distance  of 
the  first  division,  which  as  I  said  before, 
tends  to  confirm  my  suspicion  that  if  one 
wants  to  be  a  good  off  hand  shot  he  must 
practise  in  the  offhand  position.  The 
results  will  probably  be  discouraging  at 
first,  and  to  the  man  of  small  means  with 
a  rifle  that  uses  expensive  high  power 
ammunition  the  cost  will  be  prohibitive, 
even  if  he  is  situated  where  he  can  use 
such  an  arm,  but  there  are  several  ways 
of  surmounting  this  difficulty. 

The  obvious  way,  of  course,  is  to  buy  a 
.22.  This  should  be  at  least  as  heavy  as 
the  hunting  rifle,  and  if  a  pound  or  two 
heavier,  so  much  the  better,  for  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  things  you  have 
to  do  is  to  develop  the  holding  muscles. 
This  is  the  target  expert's  answer  to  the 
high  cost  of  ammunition  problem.  Now 
I'll  give  you  mine  and  you  will  find  it 
particularly  applicable  if  you  intend  to 
hunt  in  the  eastern  states  or  eastern 
Canada.  Set  a  .38-55,  or  if  you  prefer 
it,  a  45-70,  any  make  that  suits  you.  If 
it  is  a  tubular  magazine,  get  »  half  maga- 
zine. It  will  handle  better,  but  get  a  full 
length  gun.  Remember  your  object  is 
to  learn  to  shoot,  not  to  plaster  the 
scenery  with  lead.  By  and  by  you  can 
afford  to  fool  with  the  short  barreled  gun, 
but  not  now.  Having  bought  your  rifle, 
knock  out  the  factory  sights,  and  get  the 
best  open  hunting  sights  you  can  buy,  or 
if  you  prefer  a  peep-Lyman  or  Marble.  In 
that  case  replace  the  rear  sight  with  a 
blank  piece  or  a  sight  with  leaves  that 
fold  down  Hat.  Never  try  to  use  both 
sights  at  the  same  time  as  many  do. 
This  is  not  catalogue  dope  but  experience. 
I  have  used  a  Lyman  Receiver  sight  for 
many  years  and  killed  bear  with  it,  when 
the  light  was  too  poor  to  permit  the  use 
of  open  sights.  But  when  I  first  put  it 
on,  like  others  I  have  seen,  1  tried  to  use 
it  with  the  open  sight  and  it  didn't 
take  me  long  to  decide  that  one  or  the 
other  had  to  come  off. 

However  I  prefer  open  sights  for  such 


shooting,  as  one  gets  on  deer  in  thick 
timber,  and  the  best  combination  I  ever 
used,  or  at  least  that  which  suited  me  best, 
was  a  gold  bead  front  sight  and  the  rear 
sight  the  Winchester  people  put  on  their 
.30-30  carbine.  Why  they  do  not  put 
this  sight  on  all  their  guns,  instead  of  the 
infernal  buckhorn  sight,  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me.  However,  any  sight 
with  a  straight  top  arid  wide  shallow 
notch  should  be  a  good  buy,  and  I  once 
used  a  straight  bar  with  a  white  metal  line 
in  the  back  that  I  found  particularly 
pleasing. 

The  nest  step  is  to  build  a  rest  the 
correct  heighth  to  enable  you  to  shoot 
from  the  natural  off  hand  position. 
This  is  for  use  only  while  targeting  your 
gun.  Do  this  by  shooting  groups  at  the 
hundred  yard  range  a  number  of  days  in 
succession.  Then  when  satisfied  that 
your  sights  are  correctly  aligned,  make 
kindling  wood  of  your  rest,  and  go  after 
the  offhand  stuff. 

The  technique  of  offhand  shooting  is 
very  simple.  You  stand  facing  the  target, 
left  shoulder  and  foot  slightly  in  advance, 
with  your  rifle  held  at  the  hip  and  your 
eyes  fixed  on  the  target.  Remember  that 
the  act  of  aiming  should  begin  at  the 
hip  or  the  elbow.  Raise  your  rifle  steadi- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  target.endeavour- 
ing  to  bring  the  sights  in  alignment  just 
below  the  bull,  and  just  as  the  butt  is 
pressed  into  position  against  the  shoulder 
continue  the  upward  movement  and 
pull  off  just  as  the  front  sight  touches 
the  bull.  That  is  all  there  is  to  offhand 
shooting,  from  the  hunter's  view  point, 
just  the  development  and  training  of 
certain  muscles  and  a  co-ordination  of 
hand  and  eye  that  will  become  almost 
automatic  if  practised  persistently.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  master  it  in  a  day  nor  a 
month,  but  you  can  get  a  lot  of  practice 
by  going  through  the  motions  without 
firing  a  shot  and  if  you  stay  with  it 
providing  you  have  normal  eyesight  and 
self  control,  you  are  bound  to  become 
what  few  hunters  can  claim  to  be,  an 
expert  snapshooter. 

And  now  to  knock  the  horns  off  the 
cost  demon!  Get  a  set  of  reloading  tools 
and  a  stock  of  black  powder,  lead  primers, 
etc.  The  powder  is  the  only  thing  you 
can  go  wrong  with.  Don't  buy  it  at 
the  corner  grocery.  Harvey's  "Diamond 
Grain"  used  to  be  my  stand-by,  but  that 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Ask  the 
editor.  He  will  tell  you  what  to  get. 
The  handbook  that  comes  with  the  tools 
will  tell  you  how  to  use  them  and  later 
you  can  take  up  the  smokeless  stuff  and 
have  a  lot  of  fun  pestering  the  editor  of 
the  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  DE- 
PARTMENT with  fool  questions. 

If  you  are  a  constant  reader  of  any  of 
our  outdoor  publications  you  may  have 
the  idea  that  a  bullet  from  such  old  char- 
coal burners  as  the  .38-55  and  45-70  is 
innocuous  when  administered  to  an 
animal  of  the  1921  model.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Careful  hunting  and  straight 
shooting  will  more  than  affect  any  super- 
iority of  smokeless  high  power  firearms 
as  used  by  the  average  hunters.  Hunt 
carefully,  always  trying  to  place  your 
shots  and  think  of  your  rifle  as  an  arm  of 
precision,  not  as  a  machine  for  throwing 
lead. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  modern 
rifles  is  that  the  average  man  who  likes  to 


hunt  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  ammunition 
for  necessary  practice  and  whether  he  is 
justified  or  not,  he  shies  at  expermenting 
with  reloaded  smokeless  ammunition. 
What  he  wants  is  ammunition  that  he 
can  reload  any  old  place  without  risk  to 
himself  or  his  gun  and  the  only  answer  for 
him  seems  to  be  black  powder  and  lead. 
As  to  the  efficacy  of  short  range  loads 
and  the  .22  I  have  doubts.  I  have  done 
a  lot  of  shooting  with  the  .22  long  rifle 
cartridge.  I  use  it  altogether  for  grouse 
confining  myself  "strictly  to  head  shots 
which  makes  very  good  practice,  and  I 
occasionally  burn  a  box  or  two  at  the 
target,  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  helps  my 
shooting  with  the  heavy  rifle  to  any 
noticeable  extent,  though  a  little  shooting 
with  the  big  gun  immediately  shows  up  in 
my  .22  practice. 

The  improvement  in  firearms  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  should  have 
made  a  great  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  animals  wounded  by  rifle  fire,  but  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  had 
the  opposite  effect  and  I  believe  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  over-enthusiasm  of  a 
certain  class  of  riflemen. 

Ever  since  the  .30's  and  303's  first 
made  their  appearance  as  sporting  arms, 
these  apostles  of  modernism  and  misin- 
formation have  been  telling  us  in  effect 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  know 
how  to  hunt  and  shoot.  Land  on  a  deer 
anywhere  from  the  ears  to  the  tail  and  he 
is  ready  for  the  frying  pan.  As  one 
rather  conservative  writer  put  it,  "Any 
shot  entering  the  body  cavity  would 
anchor  the  game."  There  was  no  time 
for  placing  shots,  and  it  couldn't  be  done 
anyhow.  The  game  must  be  preserved 
for  posterity.  Any  "backnumber"  who 
persisted  in  blocking  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress with  ideas  about  the  personal 
equation  must  be  promptly  squelched. 
The  changes  have  been  rung  on  this  line 
of  bunk  for  twenty  years  and  the  inexper- 
ienced and  credulous  continue  to  fall  for 
it. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  a  chap  with  a  bad 
case  of  gunitis  brought  out  his  new 
.250-3000  for  my  inspection  and  handed 
me  an  earful  of  the  same  old  dope. — 
"Just  the  gun  for  grizzlies",  he  said 
though  he  had  never  killed  a  grizzly.  I 
gathered  from  his  remarks  that  if  he  shot 
one  in  the  rear  with  that  gun,  the  whole 
front  of  the  unfortunate  beast  would  be 
blown  away.  I  met  him  on  his  way  out 
from  the  hunting  grounds.  He  didn't 
give  me  any  reasons,  but  the  .250-3000 
was  for  sale. 

Last  fall  a  hunter  I  met  killed  two  half 
grown  grizzlies  and  each  took  two  or  more 
shots  to  put  them  on  their  feet.  This, 
with  John  Lynn's  all  round,  one  shot  rifle 
the  .405,  and  another  young  fellow  I 
know,  who  uses  the  .405,  wounded  a 
number  of  bears  last  season  and  got  one, 
a  very  nice  silvertip  that  measured  8  feet, 
but  when  he  told  me  the  number  of  shots 
required  to  put  that  bear  down,  I  thought 
of  what  the  .405  did  to  me  when  I  tried  it 
and  I  quite  believed  him  when  he  said  that 
his  right  arm  was  useless  for  a  week  after 
the  killing.  Understand,  I  am  not  trying 
to  knock  the  .405.  It's  a  good  gun  with 
a  wicked  punch  in  both  ends, — -just  the 
kind  of  gun  for  the  man  who  likes  that 
kind  of  gun,  but  it's  not  good  enough.to 
kill  clean  if  its  shots  are  not  placed 
proper  ly.nor  is  any  other  gun  that  Iihave 
seen. 
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FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  AND! EVERY  GUN 


Lyman  Built-in 
Turn- Down  Peep 


Lyman  Rear  Aperture 
Through/Whick  Front  Sig-h± 
and  game  Look  Like  This 


Lyman.  Cup  Disc 
A  Valuable  aid 
to  the  Target 
Shooter 


Turning  Knuckled  Sleeve 
Adjusts  -for  Elevation. 


Special 
Thumb  Lock 


|  Greater  Sight  "Radius  -  Greater  Accuracy 


The  Lyman  Built-in  Turn-Down  Peep  gives  two  in- 
stantly interchangeable  sizes  of  aperture  that  cannot 
be  lost.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can  have  a  sight  with  the 
aperture  threaded  to  take  the  Lyman  Gup  Disc  in 
place  of  the  Built-in  Peep. 

Another  special  Lyman  .feature  is  the  Thumb  Lock, 
which  locks  sight  firmly  in  the  correct  position  for 
shooting.  Lyman  sights  do  not  wobble  or  shake  loose. 
The  knurled  sleeve,  by  which  elevation  adjustment  is 
obtained,  is  made  in  one  piece,  thereby  minimizing  the 
detrimental  looseness  between  stem  and  sleeve  some- 
times called"wobble."   :Sleeve;and  joint  areassembled 


IYMAN  Combination  Rear  Sights 
j  are  mounted  on  the  tang  of  the 
rifle  giving  a  much  greater  sight 
radius,"  or  distance  between  sights, 
with  consequent  greater  accuracy, 
than  is  given  by  the  ordinary  factory 
sight. 

The  Lyman  Rear  Aperture  Principle 
automatically  attracts  the  eye  to  the 
center  of  the  aperture.  In  aiming  you 
are  scarcely  conscious  that  there  is  a 
rear  sight.  You  simply  look  through 
the  aperture  as  you  would  look 
through  a  field  glass,  cover  your  game 
with  your  front  sight  and  fire. 

to  an  almost  exact  degree  of  friction,  which  does  not 
decrease  even  after  years  of  usage.  This  permits  tne 
sight  jto  be  set  readily  with  one  hand  for  any  desired 
adjustment  without  taking  your  eye  from  the  game. 
Lyman  Combination  Rear  Sights  are  |adapted  to  prac- 
tically all  American  sporting  rifles,  and  can  be  Pur- 
chased through  your  dealer.  Easily  mounted  with  tne 
aid  of  an  ordinary  screw  driver.  When  ordering,  he 
sure 'to  give  the  make,  model  and  calibre  of  your  ntie. 
There  is  also  a  complete  line  of  Lyman  Receiver  bights 
for  those  who  prefer  the  rear  sight  on  the  receiver  rattier 
than  on  the  tang. 


Using  Bar  Fo.aed  Down     Using  Crotch 

No.  6  Folding  Leaf  Sight,  $2.00 
(for  Remington  Model  8,  $2.50) 

Replaces  regular  factory  rear  sight.  Bar  with 
triangularpvory  center  is  desirable  auxiliary  sight. 
V  crotch  is  valuable  for  checking  up  alignment  ot 
sights  when  you  suspect  your  rifle  has  been  care- 
lessly handled..  Both  leaves  fold  down  close  to  bar- 
rel when  not  in  use. 


No.  3  $1.10  No.   26,  $1.00 

Lyman  Ivory  Bead  Front  Sights 
Don't  shoot  away  from  the  light. 
Fit  all  rifles  taking  regular  rifle  or 
carbine  type  of  front  sight.  Ivory, 
red  or  gold  beads  as  preferred. 


No.48  Micrometer  Wind- 
gauge  Receiver  Sight, 
$12.00 

With  Disc,  $12.50.  Tap  and  drill 
for  mounting,  $0.75.  For  Springfield 
1903,  1906;  Newton;  Ross,  .280 
and  new  Remington  model  30.  Ad- 
justable to  half  minutes  of  angle 
for  elevation  and  to  quarter  points 
for  windage.  Free  windage  and  ele- 
vation tables,  carefully  tested  for  cer- 
tain ammunition,  help  you  to  adjust 
sights  quickly  for  varying  ranges  and 
save  time  and  ammunition  in  zeroing 
for  any  given  range.  Furnished  with 
Lyman  Built-in  Turn-Down  Peep 
and  threaded  to  take  Lyman  Disc. 
Covers  practically  all  hunting  and 
target  requirements. 


No.  5.  $2.00  No.  5B.  $2.00 

Lyman  Combination  Front  Sights 
Instantly  reversible  globe  or  ivory  bead 
for  "all-'round"  shooting.  Fit  all  Ameri- 
can rifles  taking  regular  type  of  front 
sig  ht. 


No.  17  Target  Front  No.  7  Windgauge  Tar- 
Sight,  $2.50        get  Front  Sight,  $4.50. 

Both  sights  have  reversible  aperture  '  and  globe 
shaded  by  large  hood.  Popular  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  target  work. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  10 

It  shows  and  describes  in  detail  Lyman  Sights 
for  practically  every  purpose  and  every  gun, 
including  both  American  and  foreign  rifles.  Also 
contains  a  Chart  of  Lyman  Sights  that  enables 
you  to  tell  at  a  glance  just'what  sights  you  can  use 
on  any  make,  model  and  caliber  of  rifle. 

LYMAN  GUN  SIGHT  CORP. 

135  West  St.  Middlefield,  Conn 

Sight  Specialists  for  Over  horty  Years 


No.  54  Windgraugre 
Receiver  Sight  for 

Savage,  1920. 
.250-3000,  $8.00; 
with  Disc,  $8.50. 
Tap  and  Drill  $.75 
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A  New  Forearm  for  the  30-40  Win- 
chester Carbine 

W.  C.  Motley 


LAST  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of 
publishing  an  article  in  Rod  and 
Gun  on  the  "THE  PERFECT 
RIFLE"  and  in  my  remarks  I  stated  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Model  1895  Winchester 
carbine  was  an  ideal  gun  for  use  in  densely 
wooded  or  mountainous  sections  of  the 
country. 

Just  previous  to  writing  the  article  in 
question,  I  had  purchased  one  of  these 
carbines  in  the  30  Army  calibre  with  the 
intention  of  remodeling  it  and  as  the  job 
has  since  been  completed,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  other  readers  who  have  one  of  these 
splendid  little  guns  may  be  interested  in 
the  result. 

I  made  the  fortunate  discovery  that  the 
forearm  of  the  standard  30  Army  calibre 
Winchester  ri/le  will  fit  the  carbine 
perfectly  and  that  the  carbine  has  a  slot 
on  the  under  side  of  the  barrel  to  take  the 
threaded  lug  to  hold  the  forearm  in  place. 
The  slot  is  in  exactly  the  right  place  so 
that  should  the  reader  desire  to  fit  his 
carbine  with  one  of  these  forearms,  he 
will  find  that  no  mechanical  work  is 
necessary  and  that  no  tools  other  than  a 
screwdriver  and  a  small  hammer  are 
necessary. 

In  regard  to  cost,  the  Winchester 
company  charge  §1.75  for  the  forearm 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  lug  and 
screw  so  that  the  materials  cost  only 
$2.00  and  about  half  an  hour's  work 
requiring  no  knowledge  of  mechanics. 
The  carbine  forearm  slips  off  as  soon  as 
the  screw  thiough  the  forearm  band  is 
removed  and  when  the  job  is  completed, 
the  gun  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
30  Govt.  '06  Model  rifle  although  lighter 
i  n  weight  and  more  graceful  in  appearance. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
there  is  no  slot  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
barrel  to  take  an  open  back  sight.  The 
carbine  sight  is  fastened  in  place  by  two 
very  small  screws.  Those  who  prefer 
the  open  sight  can  easily  have  a  slot  filed 
to  accommodate  the  sight  but,  as  I  have 
all  my  rifles  fitted  with  the  Lyman  Receiv- 
er sight,  and  a  &  inch  gold  head  bead 
foresight,  I  find  the  absence  of  the  slot 


an  advantage  as  there  is  no  necessity  for 
an  awkward  looking  slot  blank.  The 
heads  can  easily  be  filed  off  the  sight 
screws  and  slots  cut  in  them  with  a  hack- 
saw so  that  they  can  be  screwed  back 
into  place.  If  a  reasonable  amount  of- 
care  is  used,  and  the  screws  are  reblued 
by  heating  on  a  hot  stove  or  in  a  flame, 
the  top  of  the  barrel  will  present  an 
absolutely  smooth  surface  and  the  screws 
will  not  be  noticeable. 

The  use  of  the  receiver  sight  gives  a 
distance  of  exactly  twenty-five  inches 
between  sights  instead  of  the  fifteen  and 
one  half  inches  which  the  open  sight 
affords.  The  short  sighting  distance 
on  this  model  carbine  has  always  been  a 
point  deserving  of  criticism  but  the 
receiver  sight  overcomes  this  and  the 
advantage  is  obvious.  Should  the  owner 
desire  to  use  a  tang  sight,  he  will  of 
course,  have  to  have  a  hole  bored  and 
threaded  to  hold  it  in  place  as  there  is  no 
accommodation  for  this  particular  sight 
on  the  upper  tang.  Personally,  I  favor 
the  receiver  sight  as  it  is  more  flexible 
in  its  use,  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  user's 
hand  and  does  not  look  like  a  makeshift 
scheme  added  as  an  after  thought. 

In  regard  to  the  stock,  I  retained  the 
original  one  as  I  prefer  the  carbine  type 
to  that  of  the  rifle.  This  is,  of  course 
purely  a  matter  of  opinion  but  the  main 
feature  is  that  there  is  the  opening  in  the 
butt-plate  to  admit  a  pull-through 
cleaner  and  a  few  oily  rags.  This  is 
naturally  a  convenience  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, justifies  the  retention  of  the  original 
stock. 

Believing,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
owneis  of  these  carbines  will  be  interested 
in  this  change  which  anyone  can  make 
in  about  half  an  hour  and  at  practically 
no  expense,  I  pass  the  "tip"  along  with 
the  assurance  that  no  one  need  entertain 
any  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  do  the  work. 
The  30  Gov.  Model  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  design  of  the  Winchester  arms 
but  it  has  nothing  on  the  carbine  when 
equipped  with  the.  regular  rifle  forearm 
and  the  sights  mentioned  in  this  article. 


Reloading  tools  for  the  .303  Savage  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Modern  Bond 
Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
U.  S.  A. 

You  could  increase  the  killing  power  of 
the  .303  Savage  by  drilling  a  small  hole 
in  the  nose  of  each  bullet  and  then  placing 
a  shot  in  the  mouth  of  the  hole  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  you  would  reduce  the 
accuracy  ot  the  cartridge  considerably 
unless  you  did  this  work  very  carefully, 
and  had  the  holes  well  centered  and 
of  about  the  same  depth  and  diameier. 
The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  use 
standard  ammunition  or  buy  a  rifle  that 
uses  a  heavier  cartridge. 

Editor. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


The  .35  Winchester  Auto. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .35  caliber  Winchester  auto- 
matic rifle,  1905  Model.  I  have  used  it 
at  target  practice  at  100  and  200  yards 
and  find  it  shoots  accurately.  Is  this 
rifle  considered  a  good  one  for  deer  and 
big  game?  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
answer  from  you. 

Aurora,  On  I.  George  Coltham, 

Reply — The  .35  Winchester  Automat- 
ic Model  is  a  rifle  of  very  moderate  power. 
It  will  do  fairly  good  work  on  deer  but 
would  hardly  be  chosen  for  larger  game. 
It  has  been  largely  superseded  by  the 
.351  and  .101  calibers  of  Winchester 
Automates  by  those  who  prefer  the  self- 
loading  type  to  the  lever  action  Winchest- 
ers. This  rifle  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
.32-10  black  powder  rifle  for  energy  at 
short  ranges. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  &  A  rnmunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Savage  .303  caliber  feather- 
weight rifle,  and  would  like  to  know 


through  this  department  if  I  can  get  a 
reloading  tool  and  some  of  the  best  rifle 
powder  and  load  my  own  cartridges  to 
get  a  much  stronger  shooting  rifle  than 
the  regular  ammunition  would  give  me. 
I  note  they  have  done  this  with  the. 30-30. 
Why  cannot  this  be  done  with  the  .303? 
Say  increase  the  velocity  to  2300  or 
2400  feet  per  second.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  if  the  regular  metal  patched  soft 
nose  could  not  be  made  in  addition 
hollow  point  and  would  it  not  give  greater 
killing  power? 

P.  M.B. 

Torbrook  Mines,  N.S. 

Reply — The  190  grain  bullet  of  the 
.303  Savage  cannot  be  speeded  up  very 
much  without  considerably  increasing 
the  pressure.  You  cannot  obtain  very 
much  more  than  about  2100  foot  seconds 
velocity  unless  you  use  a  lighter  bullet. 
This  velocity  can  be  obtained  with  33.4 
grains  of  Hercules  No.  300.  You  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  powder 
in  bulk  in  Canada  although  it  can  be 
obtained  from  most  of  the  firms  that  ad- 
advertising  in  this  magazine. 


The  .38  Auto  and  .38  Officers'  Modei 
Compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept.  ■ 

Which  do  you  consider  the  more 
accurate — the  .38  Cal.  Military  Model 
automatic  or  the  .38  Officers'  Model 
Target  Revolver?  What  is  the  accurate 
range  or  killing  range  of  each? 

Harold  A.  Foster, 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Reply — The  .38  Auto  would  be  con- 
siderably more  powerful  than  the  .38 
Special  in  the  Officers'  Model  but  the 
Officers'  Model  would  be  much  more 
accurate  than  the-  .38  Auto. 

If  you  would  reload  your  own  ammuni- 
tion you  could  obtain  much  better  results 
in  the  .38  Special  cartridge  in  the  Officers 
Model  target  revolver  than  you  could 
with  any  automatic  pistol  of  large  calibre. 
Theie  is  no  question  about  it  that  you 
would  obtain  much  better  results  with  the 
target  revolver  when  used  foi  target 
shooting.  You  would  also  do.  quite  a 
little  more  shooting  at  the  same  expense. 

Editor. 


Rifle  Associations  in  Sask. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  get  in  communication 
with  any  rifle  associations  or  clubs  in 
Saskatchewan. 

H.  Fitch. 

Hughton,  Sask. 


Experience  With  A  .45-70. 

Editor,  Quns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  read  closely,  ever  since  taking 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  the  "Queries 
and  Answers  Department,"  particularly 
as  to  the  best  deer  and  caribou  rifle. 
Well.  I  pin  my  faith  still  on  the  1886 
Model  Winchester  .45-70.  This  will 
deliver  the  goods.  I  have  had  this  rifle 
since  1893  and  wouldn't  exchange  it  for 
any  modern  high  power  rifle.  One  shot 
correctly  placed  is  good  enough  for  any 
caribou.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
only  had  to  shoot  once  bioadside  and 
seldom  more  than  twice  head  or  stern  on 
and  in  that  time  have  got  twenty  caribou. 
True,  I  have  lost  a  few  owing  to  the  very 
dense  woods  here,  but  given  the  open 
marsh,  the  1886  .45-70  is  sure  death. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  I  have 
also  killed  nine  hawks  flying,  including 
kites,  sharpshins,  sparrow  hawks,  falcons, 
eagle  hawks  and  goshawks,  also  over  150 
seals.  But  this  rifle  was  stocked  to  fit 
my  neck  and  comes  straight  to  my 
shoulder.  So  true  is  it,  that  I  do  not 
always  sight  if  the  deer  or  bird  is  in  a 
hurry.  In  fact  whsn  rifle  is  up,  it  is 
always  straight. 

This  rifle  is  in  as  good  condition  today 
as  when  it  left  the  factory,  as  I  always 
use  a  pull  through  after  each  shot 
thoroughly  clean  and  oil  every  night  in 
camp.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  bad  shoot- 
ing is  owing  to  stock  not  fitting  the  man. 
Every  man  should  be  measured  for  his 
rifle  stock. 

Westport.  Newfoundland.          G.  C. 
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Tear  out  this  chart.  It  will 
prove  useful  when  ordering 
ammunition  for  your  next 
hunting  trip. 


Standard  Duck  Loads 

Du  Pont,  3,  3~>4 or  3Kdrs. 

Shot :  Ounces,  Ij^  °r  1M 
Numbers  :  4,  5,  6  or  7Y2 


12  GAUGE 

LOADS 

DUPONT 

SMOKELESS 
Drams 

OUNCES 
Shot 

SIZE 
Shot 

Lar^e  Ducks  

3/4  or  3ft 

\'/bor\'A 

4"5or6 

Small  and 

3 

1/8 

S-6.r75 

Mpdinm  Dnrk6; 

'VIUVJIUII  1     Ls  L-LL-  r\0     .  ....... 

1/8  or  \  'A 

J  Dor//l 

Grouse.  Partridge, 

Prairie  Chicken  

3  or  3/4 

1/8 

6  or  TA 

Pheasants  

3 

1/8 

5-6or7/z 

Geese  

3/4or3ft 

l/a 

4-2orBB 

Wild  Turkey.  

5'Aor  3ft 

1/8 

4or.2 

Squirrel.  Rabbits..  ..... 

3 

1/8 

6-7or7/z 

Doves,  Pigeons  

3  or  3/4- 

m 

6-7-7«or8 

Quail  

3 

1  or  1/8 

7&Or8 

3/4 

1/8 

7/lOr8 

Snipe.  Woodcock... 

2/4 

3 

1 

1/8 

8  or  10 

8  or  10 

Shore  Birds  

m 

3 

1 

\/B 

8  or  10 
8  or  10 

Sora  Rail  _  

TA 

1 

8  or  10 

3 

1/8 

S  or  10 

Trap  Loads  

3  or  3/fi 

V/&or\'A 

TA 

ne  that  load  for  Duck 


K  '\XTHEN  I  crack  down  on  old  Blue  Wing  Teal 
V  V  coming  down  the  wind  like  a  rifle  bullet  I 
know  I've  got  to  stop  him  and  stop  him  hard. 
That's  why  I  always  buy  a  standard  duck  load 
of  'DuPont.'  I'  know  it's  right — right  in  shot 
size  and  weight  and  specially  right  as  to  the  pow- 
der. I  always  select  my  loads  from  this  table  of 
proved  standards  and  know  I  can't  go  wrong." 
Remember — the  best  powder  makes  the  best  load 
— and  Du  Pont  is  the  fastest  powder  made — 
gives  the  closest  patterns,  burns  cleanly,  is  water- 
proof and  uniform.  That's  why  most  sports- 
men demand  it. 

Du  Pont  Standard  Loads  are  stocked  by  every 
dealer. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Sales  Dept. :  Shotgun  and  Rifle  Powders  Division 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Revolver  Targets. 
Editor.  Guns  <Sc  Ammunition  Dept. 

fnlast  month's  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
you  asked  for  some  dope  on  revolver 
shooting  so  1  have  decided  to  send  you 
two  targets  that  were  made  by  Mr.  E. 
Smith  and  myself  at  the  Toronto  Revolv- 
er Club. 

Both  ot  these  targets  were  made  in 
fifteen  seconds  using  the  revolver  double 
action,  starting  with  the  hammer  down, 
distance  8  yards.  We  both  stood  at  the 
firing  point  and  fired  at  the  same  time 
and  scores  were  witnessed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  Mr.  Chappell.  If  you  think 
they  are  worth  using  you  may  put  them  in 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

The  gun  that  Mr.  Smith  used  was  an 
Officers'  Model  Colt  7%  inch  barrel. 
The  one  I  used  was  a  New  Service  Target 


Reply — Your  Sauer  shotguns,  made  by 
J.  P.  Sauer  &  Son,  are  the  highest  grade  of 
machine-made  German  shotguns. 

This  firm  made  splenaia  weapons. 
They  made  them  in  quite  a  few  grades  so 
that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  you 
what  the  ones  that  you  own  are  now 
worth.  In  America  these  guns  usually 
sola  before  the  war  from  $60.00  to  ?500.00 
but  as  they  are  no  longer  available  and  as 
the  prices  of  firearms  have  increased 
considerably,  your  weapons  are  undoubt- 
edly worth  quite  a  little  money. 

The  Sauer  guns  are  about  of  the  same 
grade  as  the.  Daly.  I  understand,  that  the 
Daly  guns  were  hand  made  and  the 
Sauer's  were  machine  made,  but  the 
workmanship  is  practically  equal.  They 
will  compare  very  favorably  in  workman- 
ship and  value  with  the  best  quality 


kind  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  for 
this  gun  and  where  could  they  be  put  on? 

Could  a  Lyman  receiver  sight  be  put 
on.  this  gun? 

D.  R., 

Oshawa,  Ont. 

Reply — For  you  purpose  a  model  41, 
Lyman  receiver  sight  with  wind  gauge 
would  be  very  satisfactory.  This  could 
be  used  with  any  of  the  ivory  or  gold  bead 
front  sights.  You  can  have  any  machin- 
ist put  it  on  for  you. 

Editor. 


Adjusting  Sights. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .44  Winchester  rifle.  How 
can  I  get  the  sights  in  line;  They  were 
knocked  out  of  place  coming  home  on  the 
train  Irom  the  north.    The  rifle  fell  from 


v 


snots  in  15  seconds  at  8  yards,  by  G.  A.  Jones,  using  a  .44 
Special  Colt  revolver,  revolver  used  as  a  double  action. 


5  shots  in  15  seconds  at  8  yards,  by  G  A.  Jones,  using  a  .44 
Special  Colt  revolver,  revolver  used  as  a  double  action. 


.44  S.  &  W.  Special  cartridge  l^A  inch 
barrel.  This  .44  Special  is  about  20 
years  old.  It  was  won  in  Detroit  in  1901 
by  one  of  our  members  and  I  got  it  about 
seven  years  ago.  I  shoot  in  all  matches 
with  it  and  it  has  had  one  new  barrel  and 
cylinder  some  time  before  1  got  it.  The 
barrel  is  still  as  good  as  new.  I  don't 
think  a  man  could  wear  a  barrel  out  in  a 
lifetime  if  properly  taken  care  of.  I  have 
fired  thousands  of  shots  out  of  it  and  it  is 
still  as  bright  as  a  new  one.  We  are  not 
sending  these  targets  as  records  or  any- 
thing like  that  as  the  distance  is  not  as  far 
as  I  would  like  to  have  tried. 

G.  A.  Jones, 

West  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Reply — Thank  you  for  the  targets.  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  receive  exceptionally 
good  targets  at  any  time,  especially  rapid 
fire  scores  or  very  good  groups  made  at 
slow  fire. 

  Editor. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  and  I 
enjoy  reading  it  very  much. 

I  have  a  pair  of  12  bore  elector  guns — 
maker  .1.  P.  Sauer  &  Son,  Germany— 28 
inch  steel  double  Krupp  barrels  beauti- 
fully blued,  and  with  ivory  sights.  The 
frames  are  handsomely  engraved  in  silver 
with  game  and  dogs,  and  gold  shields  for 
monogram. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  J  .P. 
Sauer  &  Son  as  gun  makers?  Also, 
could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  value  of 
these  guns? 

I  may  add  that  they  belonged  to  a 
millionaire. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.      Edward  B.  Irvin. 


English  guns  such  as  the  Greener,  Scott 
and  others. 

Editor. 


Reloading  Troubles. 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  been  reloading  shells  for  my  .22 
H.  P.  but  there  is  something  wrong  with 
them  as  they  do  not  shoot  true.  1  am 
using  black  powder  and  the  bullets  are 
ten  parts  lead  and  one  part  tin,  which 
makes  them  rather  hard.  Will  that 
mixture  injure  the  rifling?  They  are 
two  thousandths  of  an  inch  larger  than 
the  factory  made  bullets.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  gun  not  shooting  true?  I 
am  using  Ideal  reloading  tools. 

Frank  Palfy, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Reply — Your  trouble  is  evidently 
caused  by  the  fact  that  you  use  black 
powder  in  a  rifle  with  a  very  quick  twist. 
You  would  get  much  belter  results  by 
using  such  powders  as  Hercules  Unique 
or  DuPont  No.  75.  When  using  a  1  to  10 
cast  bullet  weighing  about  53  grains  you 
should  get  good  results  by  using  4.0  grains 
of  Unique  or  6.5  grains  of  DuPont  No.  75. 
You  may  also  have  trouble  from  not 
getting  your  bullets  properly  seated  in 
the  muzzle  of  the  shell  but  your  more 
probable  cause  of  trouble  is  the  use  of 
black  powder  which  will  soon  foul  a  .22 
caliber  barrel  bored  with  as  quick  a  twist 
as  is  used  with  the  .22  high  power. 

Editor. 


Sights  for  the  .35  Remington. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Remington  pump  action,  .35 
caliber,  but  do  not  like  the  sights.  What 


the  rack  and  has  not  been  shooting  right 
since. 

N.  J.  Weaver, 

Leamington.  Ont, 

Reply — -Your  problem  is  very  simple. 
If  both  your  sights  are  open  sights,  tap 
them  in  until  the  center  of  each  sight 
appears  to  be  flirectly  over  the  center  of 
the  barrel.  Then  target  your  rifle  care- 
fully at  the  average  range  at  which  you 
shoot  and  see  whether  it  shoots  to  either 
side.  If  the  rifle  then  shoot  s  1  o  1  he  rights 
move  the  rear  sight  to  1  he  I  eft  or  move  the 
front  tight  to  the  right,  to  correct  it. 
If  it  shoots  to  the  left,  move  the  rear 
eight  to  the  right  or  the  front  sight  to 
the  left.  If  your  rear  sight  is  a  peep 
sight  first  secure  the  peep  sight  and  see 
that  it  is  as  nearly  perpendicular  as 
possible.  After  it  seems  to  be  centered, 
place  your  front  sight  over  the  middle  of 
the  barrel  as  nearly  as  you  can  judge,  and 
test  the  rifle  at  short  range.  As  soon  as 
you  get  it  shooting  to  center  from  side  to 
side  by  moving  the  front  sight,  then  test 
it  at  as  long  range  as  possible  ana  see 
whether  it  shoots  to  center  when  no  wind 
is  blowing.  If  ;t  .-hoots  to  either  side, 
then  your  rear  sight  is  put  on  crookea  and 
one  siae  or  the  other  of  the  base  must  be 
raised  to  make  it  shoot  to  center.  The 
amount  to  raise  it  can  only  be  determined 
by  continued  shooting.  Bear  in  mind 
that  a  very  little  change  makes  a  vast 
amount  of  difference  on  '.he  target  at  long 
range. 

Editor. 


A  Remarkable  Experience. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
Here's  a    letter  from  another  fellow 
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ITHACA  WINS 

3  IN  A  ROW 


Mrs.  Harry  Harrison 
has  won  the  woman's 
championship  of 
N.  Y.  State  three  times 
in  three  years  with 
ah  Ithaca.  That's 
another  Ithaca 
record. 

Mrs.  Harrison 
says  that  any 
woman  can  break 
more  targets  with 
ah  Ithaca. 


Catalogue 
Free 

.  Bouble  gunS 
for  game  $45  up 
Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 

up  ' 

ITHACA 

GUN  COi 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  13 


PAT. 

[APPLIED 

FOR. 


HADE  EAS 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP 
SIGHT,  deadly  addition  to  the 
modern  shotgun.  Makes  good  shots 
of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap 
shooting,  ducks,  or  at  traps.  Auto- 
matically shows  how  to  lead  cor- 
rectly—NO  MORE  GUESS  WORK. 
Made  of  blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly 
on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  .  12,  16, 
20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.- 
Postpaid,  $2.50,  including  booklet. 
"Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 

Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Teaches  the  art  of  wing 
shooting. 

WILBUR 
GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  Street.      New  York 


FISH  CULTURE 

To  give  you  most,  from  your 

FISHING  RESERVE 

The  information,  the  necessary  plan- 
ning of  your  reserve,  the  riddance  of 
undesirable  species,  the  natural  con- 
veniences and  possibilities  of  a  suc- 
cessful fishing  reserve  can  be  had 
with  the  services  of  America's  great- 
est fish  culturist. 

For  any  information  address — 
JOHN  W.  TiTCOMB 
379  Quail  Street,  Albany,  N.Y. 


We  Are  Sportsmen — 
Are  You? 

If  you  have  not  yet  been  in  touch  with  Levine  Bros,  of 
Montreal,  you  should.  This  firm  is  an  organization  of 
sportsmen  who  love  nothing  so  well  as  a  rifle  or  fishing- 
rod,  and  have  large  experience  in  this  line.  Hunting  or 
angling  is  their  pastime  and  life.  They  love  "the  call 
of  the  wild."  They  are  in  the  gun,  ammunition  and 
sporting  goods  trade  because  they  like  it.  Whether  on 
business  or  any  other  information  which  they  can  give 
you,  if  you  are  a  sportsman,  or  would  like  to  be  a  sports- 
man, write  to  them. 

LEVINE  BROS,  specialize  in  Buying,  Selling 
or  Exchanging  all  kinds  of 


FIREARMS 


Agents  for  W.  W.  GREENER  SHOT  GUNS,  RIFLES, 
and  B.S.A.,  as  well  as  all  makes  of 
AMMUNITIONS  and 

Famous  Western  Ammunition 

CAMERAS  and  PRISMATIC  GLASSES  are  here  in 
large  assortment,  at  LOW  PRICES. 

AMERICAN  and  ENGLISH  COMPASSES  from  $1.50 
up. 

"EVEREADY"  FLASHLIGHTS  (3  Cell  Batteries) 

from  i  $1.00  up. 
WALL  TENTS  from  $8.20  up.   Also  PACK  SACKS. 
Large  stock  of  FISHING  TACKLE. 

Our  fine  General  Catalog  is  at  the  disposal 
of  our  sportsmen-friends.  *WRITE  FOR  IT. 

LEVINE  BROS. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

435-7-9  St.  James  St. 
MONTREAL  CANADA 

Tel.  Main  8609 


Your  Favorite  Dog 

may  be  either  a  Setter,  Pointer,  any 
kind  of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If 
it  is,  we  can  supply  your  needs.  All 
of  our  dogs  are  shipped  on  trial. 
We  let  you  judge  the  quality.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  100  PAGE  CAT- 
ALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The 
prohibitive  rate  of  exchange  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  Cana- 
dian paper. 

BLUE  CRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 
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Write  for 
Our  Free 
Book! 


Learn  at  Home  by  Mail  to 

Mount  Birds 
and  Animals 

Be  a  taxidermist.  Learn  the  wonder- 
ful art  that  enables  you  to  mount  and  pre- 
serve as  in  life,  all  kinds  of  birds,  animals, 
game-heads,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  Also  how  to 
tan  all  kinds  of  furs  and  skins  and  make 
splendid  rugs  and  robes.  Easily  Learned 
at  Home!  We  can  teach  you  easily  and 
quickly  by  mail.  Full  course  of  40  lessons, 
covering  every  branch  of  taxidermy.  Success 
guaranteed  or  no  fee.  Old  reliable  school. 
Latest  methods.  Over  fifty-five  thousand 
graduates. 

Nature  Lovers 
andSportsmen 
Should  Know 
Taxidermy 

A  new,  splendid  art, 
extremely  interesting  and 
fascinating.    Men,  women 
and  boys  become  enthusi- 
astic over  it.    Send  today 
for  free  finely  illustrated 
book,  and  see  for  yourself 
what  taxidermy  really  is. 
We  teach  you  at  home  by 
mail,  during  your  spare 
time.    You  learn  quickly. 
You  soon  know  Taxidermy 
and  learn  to  mount  your 
splendid  troph  ies.  You  can 
Jawl         decorate  your  home,  den 
or  office  with  the  very  fin- 
rt        est  of  art.   You  can  make 
Sk       wonderful   profits  fro«n 
^^^your  spare  time.   You  will 
■  hugely  enjoy  every  mo- 
TV~Ei7wooD^,^t   ment  you  give  to  the  art 

Toxi.lcrmint  nnrt  Fro!  of  Of  taxidermy.  TllOUS- 
N.W.Schoolof  Taxidermy    anfls  and     thousands  of 

students  have  learned  and  are  delighted. 
One  says: 

"Rape  mounted  fr,r*»  ulrds.  thre9  deer  heads,  four  eqoir* 
T*U,  and  sixteen  roh«  Have  had  the  finest  of  succeHB* 
vV<iutd  not  take  a  M><aean(l  dollars  for  my  knowledge  of 
taxidtrmy."— E.  V.  Jarocb. 


Beautiful  book 
sho\t  ing  dozens  oi 
Photos  of  Mounted 
Specimens  and  also 
Hie  Taxidermy  Magazine— both  Free  for  a 
s.  i  t  lime.  Mail  coupon  or  a  postal  today. 
\k, n  t  delay,  but  act  now  before  the  free 
b'.oks  are  exhausted. 

Make  Money 

9  taxidermy  m 
your  spare  time,  or  go  into  it  as  a  profession  and 
ro-ke  from  j2,0GO  to  ?."..00O  per  year.  Big  demand  and 
few  taxidermists.  This  ib  something  new,  something 
worth  \our  while.  Write  Today  lor  lull  particulars 
■<  'I  i tie  two  free  books.  Merely  mril  coupon  orn  lel- 
i  -  '><.-at*l— but  do  it  today.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  tree  books. 

Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy 
10  El  wood  Eldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

ITlte  Only  School  of  Taxidermy  in  tlie  World) 

mmmm'Free  Book  Comjjcmi 

N-?rthwc«tern  School  of  Taxidermy, 
10  fclwood  Bldg.      Omaha,  Neb. 

WTlhout  obligation  on  my  part  send  rne 
copies  of  your  FREE  TAXIDKRM Y/ 
jK  ANfj  THE  'I  AXIDEliMY  MAG- 
AZiNE.  and  full  particulars  about  your 
course  of  lessons  on  taxidermy. 


Name  -  "Be  Wise" 

./•«««  -  -  »■■■"  '  


who  was  reminded  of  some  unusual 
hunting  experience.  Several  of  these 
happened  to  me  some  years  ago. 

I  was  silting  outside  the  house  when 
my  brother  came  out  with  a  .22  rifle  to 
do  a  little  target  practice.  As  we  had  no 
paper  targets  just  then  I  threw  a  quarter 
of  a  brick  about  twenty  yards  off  and 
he  fired  at  it.  The  first  shot  hit  the  brick 
a  little  above  the  center,  flattened  and 
came  back  hitting  him  fairly  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead. 

Another  time  my  .uncle  was  carrying  a 
broken  gun  to  a  countiy  gunsmith  to  be 
repaired.  The  gun  wat  not  loaded. 
Three  prairie  chickens  suddenly  flew  by 
ahead  of  him.  He  aimed  the  useless  gun 
at  one  of  them  and  said  "Bang."  It  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  dislocated  wing.  I 
know  that  seems  incredible  but  my 
father  says  that  it  is  actually  so.  Another 
time  this  uncle  of  mine  loaded  his  gun 
with  three  marbles  with  which  he  killed  a 
wild  goose  flying  at  a  very  great  height. 

S.  B. ' 

Brooks,  Alta. 

Repln — The  editor  has  heard  a  few 
gooo  ones  in  his  time,  has  told  a  few 
himself  when  the  telling  seemed  good  and 
has  also  seen  and  heard  quite  a  little  of 
the  results  of  getting  reckless  With  home 
brews,  but  I'll  say  this  one  wins  the  genu- 
ine nickel  plated  cork  screw.  Who's 
next? 

Editor. 

.303  British  or  .30-40  Win.   Carbine . 

Editor.  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  through 
your  very  interesting  magazine,  the  recoil 
in  foot  pounds  of  the  .303  British  Win. 
Caibine  using  Ihe  215  gr.  bullet  and  also 
recoil  of  the  .30-40  Win.  Carbine  using 
the  220  S.  P.  bullet. 

Which  of  the  above  mentioned  carbines 
give  better  results  on  deer,  bear  and 
occasionally  moose?  I  need  a  hard 
striking  and  dependable  arm.  Please 
state  what  sights  should  be  used. 
Mont  Joli.  Harrj  Lamontague. 

Reply — There  is  very  little  difference  in 
recoil  between  the  .303  British  ano  .30-40 
cartiidgcs  when  used  in  the  Winchester 
Carbine.  I  doubt  if  you  could  tell  the 
difference  between  the  two  if  you  did 
not  know  which  one  you  were  snooting. 
There  would  be  very  little  difference  in 
the  results  on  deer,  bear  and  moose. 
Either  ol  them  would  be  reliable. 

A  small  size  gold  or  ivory  bead  front 
sight  and  a  Lyman  Receiver  Sight  like  the 
Lyman  No.  38  would  make  a  very  satis- 
factory combination.  Both  of  the  cart- 
ridges mentioned  would  give  a  free  recoil 
of  about  1 1  to  13  foot  pounds,  when  used 
in  a  carbine. 

Editor. 


making  solid  balls  for  this  gun.  The  bore 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  a  mould  lor  it. 

A  Reader, 
Rep'y — The  only  way  to  obtain  a 
bullet  mould  that  would  cast  a  bullet 
that  would  fit  your  Manton  gun  would  be 
to  actually  measure  the  smallest  diameter 
of  the  bore  of  your  gun  and  then  send 
these  measurements  to  the  Modern 
Bond  Company  of  Wilmington, Delaware, 
and  see  whether  they  could  supply  a 
mould.  Advise  them  as  to  the  type  and 
weight  of  bullet  that  you  would  like  to 
secure. 

Editor. 


The  Ross  Bolt. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunit'on  Dept. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Ross  Sporting 
Rifle  of  latest  .make  had  an  interrupted 
screw  bolt  like  their  latest  military  rifles? 

Ernest  Blackmore, 
McCallum  Sett.,  N.S. 

Reply — The  .280  Ross  was  made  with  a 
bolt  with  the  interrupted  thread  some- 
thing like  the  breech  block  fastening  of 
rifled  cannon  of  modern  design. 

The  .303  Ross  has  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent design  of  bolt.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  this  caliber  to  stand  as  high 
pressures  as  were  developed  in  the  .280 
Ross. 

Editor. 


Dope  on  Remodeled  Pistols' 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

The  articles  on  Home-made  .22  pistols 
in  your  April  issue  have  been  of  great 
interest  to  me,  and  since  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith 
volunteers  to  supply  another  article  on 
his  success  in  making  a  pistol  out  of  a 
Steven's  rifle,  I  trust  you  will  encourage 
him  to  do  so. 

In  view  of  the  high  prices  now  being 
demanded  for.  .22  target  pistols  and 
revolvers  (Colt  .22  Auto  about  §40.00 
U.  S.  C,  Colt  and  Smith  &  Wesson  .22 
revolver  about  135.00,  etc.),  I  am  sure 
many  readers  would  be  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  home-made  product. 

E.  G.  Hinrichs. 


A  Bullet  Mould. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  an  old  muzzle-loading  shotgun. 
It  is  a  Manton  gun  made  in  London. 
I  would  like  to  procure  a  mould  for 


Trouble  With  A  .22. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

On  Saturday,  with  my  .22  Winchester 
16  shot  repeater,  I  shot  five  crows  and  one 
house  cat  that  likes  rabbits  and  quail. 
However,  I  had  some  trouble  with  myrifle. 
J  had  some  Western  hollow  point  cart- 
ridges and  when-  the  cartridge  was  dis- 
charged it  was  an  awful  job  to  extract 
the  empty  cartridge.  That  is  the  reason 
I  did  not  kill  more  crows.  It  was  a  good 
place  to  shoot  them — lots  of  swill  where 
hogs  are  kept  and  the  black  rascals 
certainly  are  right  at  home  feeding. 

I  loaned  this  rifle  to  a  party  to  kill  a 
fox  that  used  to  get  his  chickens  as  he 
used  to  sit  on  a  stonewall,  where  the 
shotgun  would  not  reach  him,  so  I  loaned 
him  the  rifle.  He  said  that  he  got  the 
fox  with  two  shots.  Now  the  shells  will 
not  extract  as  they  should,  and  the  gun 
was  in  slick  condition  previous  to  loaning 
it.  I  used  to  shoot  rats  at  slaughter 
houses  with  it  and  never  had  any  trouble 
with  it.  I  got  fi  om  15  to  20  cents  apiece 
for  these  rats.  A  fellow  used  them  for 
making  kid  gloves. 

I  may  give  it  a  good  cleaning  and  then 
try  it  out  again,  and  don't  think  I'll  lend 
it  any  more. 

WM.  S.  Barry, 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Reply — I  Ihink  your  trouble  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  chamber  of  your  rifle 
has  become  pitted  or  powder  burned  from 
shooting  shorter  cartridges  than  the  rifle 
was  chambered  for.  or  by  not  cleaning  it 
properly.  This  will  always  cause  trouble 
in  extraction. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  take  out 
the  breech  block  and  look  through  the 
barrel  from  the  muzzle  looking  toward  a 
very  strong  light.  In  this  way  you  can 
very  likely  tell  whether  there  is  any 
corrosion  in  the  chamber.  If  not.  your 
extractor  may  be  broken  or  badly  bent 
and  in  that  case  you  svould  need  a  new 
extractor. 

Judging  by  the  statement,  that  you 
may  give  it  a  good  cleaning,  it  appears 
that  you  do  not  clean  it  very  regularly, 
immediately  after  shooting,  in  which 
case  your  rifle  is  sure  to  be  pitted  and  the 
only  remedy  is  a  new  barrel. 

Loaning  a  rifle  is  usually  a  poor  plan 
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because  you  do  not  gain  anything  by  it 
and  the  other  fellow  usually  forgets  to 
clean  it. 

Editor. 


Awmmmmmm 


Converting  a  Muzzle  Loader  Into  a  Breech 
Loader, 

Editor.  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  double  barrel  muzzle  loader 
shotgun  16  gauge.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  altered  into  a  breech  loader  if  it  could 
be  done.  Where  could  I  send  the  gun,  or 
where  could  I  write  for  charges,  etc. 

Kenneth  McDonald, 
Greenfield,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
could  convert  a  muzzle-loading  shotgun 
into  a  breech  loader.  If  it  could  be  done, 
it  would  be  no  doubt  cost  you  more  than 
the  purchase  of  a  standard  grade  breech 
loading  shotgun.  Probably  you  have  not 
considered  the  fact  that  it  would  require 
the  installation  of  a  hinge  in  the  frame,  a 
complete  breech  locking  mechanism,  a 
complete  change  in  firing  mechanism, 
possibly  restocking,  rechambering  and 
probably  also  reboring  the  gun.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  a  new  breech-loading  gun  from 
materials  that  were  never  intended  for 
that  purpose. 

Editor. 

Choosing  a  Pistol 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  appreciate  your  opinion  on  the 
following  as  to  what  arm  would  best  fill 
the  need  of  a  pistol  or  revolver  for  home 
protection  or  possibly  to  be  carried  on  the 
person  on  rare  occasions  and  to  be  reason- 
ably accurate,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  target. 

1 —  Is  an  automatic  as  sure  to  function 
properly,  as  a  good  revolver? 

2—  Would  not  the  .380  Remington  Auto 
be  better  with  a  little  longei  barrel  for 
above  purposes? 

3 —  Would  you  advise  a  .32  or  .38 
caliber? 

4 —  Would  a  revolver  chambered  for  .32 
or  .38  Special  handle  the  .32  or  .38  S.  &  W. 
or  is  there  a  regular  model  revolver 
chambered  for  a  heavier  cartridge  that 
will  handle  the  S.  &.  W.? 

5 —  What  model  of  Colts  or  Smith  & 
Wesson,  would  best  fit  above  conditions 
and  what  style  grip  for  a  real  good  size 
hand? 

W.  H.  Westney, 

Pickering,  Ontario. 

Reply — An  automatic  pistol  is  not  as 
sure  to  function  properly  as  a  Smith  & 
Wesson  or  Colt  revolver.  The  .380 
Remington  Auto  pistol  would  undoubted- 
ly be  better  for  home  protection  if  it  had 
a  longer  barrel,  because  it  could  be  shot 
more  accurately,  but  that  would  make  it 
more  cumbersome  to  carry  in  the  pocket. 
Any  of  the  standard  .38  or  .45  caliber 
revolvers  or  automatic  pistols  would  make 
you  a  good  weapon  for  home  protection. 
For  a  pocket  weapon,  the  .38  Smith  & 
Wesson  Hammerless  Revolver  or  one  of 
the  .380  Automatic  Pisto'ls  like  the 
Remington,  Colt  or  Savage  would  be  very 
satisfactory,  as  would  also  a  .38  Police 
Positive  Special  Colt  Revolver.  The 
latter  arm  is  a  little  bit  awkward  for 
pocket  use. 

I  would  not  place  much  reliance  in  the 
.32  caliber  revolver  for  actual  protection. 
The  Police  Positive  Special  will  handle 
the  .38  Smilh  &  Wesson  Special  Cartridge. 
The  other  models  of  pocket  revolvers 
handle  shorter  cartridges  like  the  .38 
Smith  &  Wesson  Short  or  the  .38  Colt 
New  Police.  For  a  small  size  one  the  Colt 
New  Police  would  fit  the  hand  the  best. 
The  Army  Special  or  Officers'  Models 
would  be  better  for  home  protection. 
They  are  too  big  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  al- 
though you  can  occasionally  carry  one,  if 


Again  Wins 
Grand  American 
Handicap 


E-  F.  Haak  and  his  single  barrel 
Parker  won  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  at  Chicago,  August 
26th,  with  a  score  of  97  x  100. 

More  G.  A.  H.  winnings  have 
gone  to  the  "Old  Reliable" 
Parker  than  to  any  other  gun 
made, 

Get  the  Parker  Booklet 

PARKER  BROS. 

Master  Gun  Jftakers 

Meriden    -  Connecticut 


New  York  Sales  Room 
25  M  if  may  St. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent 
A.  W.  DuBray,  Box  102,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Culture  of  Black  and  Silver  Foxes 

By  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  Croft,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 

We  know  very  little  about  these  fur  bearing  animals  and  how  they 
should  be  raised. 

Dr.  Croft,  who  in  addition  to  being  a  successful  breeder  of  foxes  in 
captivity  is  also  a  specialist  in  veterinary  science,  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  and  these  are  now  compiled  into  a  convenient  volume.  Enthus- 
iasts are  given  valuable  and  hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes. 
Breeders  of  fur  bearing  animals  are  also  given  a  further  insight  into  an 
industry  which  is  gaining  much  prominence. 

Learn  more  about  the  Black  and  Silver  Foxes  by  securing  one  of 
these  volumes. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60c.  Postpaid 

W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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you  have  it  made  with  a  four  inch  barrel. 
For  actual  home  protection,  a  12  gauge 
repeating  shotgun  loaded  with  buck  shot 
is  worth  as  much  as  fifty  revolvers,  but, 
of  course,  it  does  not  make  a  handy  pocket 
weapon.  However,  for  discouraging  a 
burglar  it  is  very  effective,  probably  more 
so  than  any  othei  type  of  weapon. 

Editor. 


The  .44-40  On  Deer. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  bought  a  new  gun  last  fall  mostly  for 
hunting  deer.  Although  in  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada  nearly  all  the  rifles  men- 
tioned are  high  power  guns,  I  thought  that 
a  .44-40  Winchester  was  good  enough  for 
me,  so  I  bought  one.  I  have  seven  uncles 
in  Ontario  who  all  used  the  .44-40,  and 
every  fall  they  came  home  with  from 
eight  to  twelve  deer.  So  naturally 
thinking  if  this  rifle  was  good  enough  for 
them,  why  would  it  not  do  me? 

The  first  thing  I  shot  with  my  rifle  was 
a  buck  that,  when  dressed,  weighed  180 
lbs.  I  got  him  at  about  fifty  yards, 
breaking  the  shoulder  and  he  fell  right 
there,  not  crawling  more  than  ten  feet 
after  he  dropped.  So  I  say  that  when 
a  hunter  has  patience  enough  to  wait  until 
he  is  close  to  his  game,  or  cunning  enough 


to  creep  up  on  it,  what  is  the  use  of 
having  a  high  power  rifle  that  is  liable  to 
carry  a  long  distance  and  shoot  some 
other  hunter  by  accident,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  double  for  your  cartridges. 

Although  we  often  read  of  hunters 
dropping  a  deer  that  is  on  the  run  at  from 
four  to  five  hundred  yards  with  some  high 
power  gun,  it  sounds  good  in  a  story, 
but—. 

As  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
with  guns,  I  would  like  to  know  the 
longest  distance  at  which  my  .44-40  will 
kill  a  deer  with  a  hit  in  the  shoulder, 
using  a  soft  nose  bullet  and  at  what 
distance  it  would  kill  a  moose? 

1  read  a  lot  about  other  guns,  but  noth- 
ing is  said  about  the  .44-40  Winchester, 
and  as  I  certainly  think  a  lot  of  my  gun 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  your 
readers,  as  well  as  the  editor  himelf, 
what  you  think  of  the  .44-40  Winchester 
for  deer  and  moose  when  close  enough. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  .401  is  a 
Winchester  make.    Is  this  correct? 
Kindly  compare  it  with  the  .44-40. 
What  is  the  energy  of  the  .44-40? 

I  might  add  that  my  Winchester  is  a 
"  lodel  1892. 

J.  H.  Scott. 
Reply — The  .401  Winchester,  when  us- 


ing a  cartridge  loaded  with  the  200  grain 
bullet,  develops  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2142 
foot  seconds  and  2036  foot  pounds  ,of 
energy.  The  200  yard  trajectory  is"  6 
inches. 

The  .44-40,  when  used  with  black  powd- 
er or  low  velocity  smokeless  load,  develops 
a  muzzle  veocity  of  1300  foot  seconds 
and  an  energy  of  752  foot  pounds.  It 
has  a  200  yard  trajectory  of  16  inches. 

By  comparing  this  data,  you  will  see 
that  at  short  ranges,  the  .401  is  approx- 
imately three  times  as  powerful  and  has 
a  200  yard  trajectory  only  about  one- 
third  as  high  as  that  of  the  .44-40.  Nat- 
uarally  you  would  expect  it  to  kill  better 
and  you  should  be  able  to  hit  game  much 
easier  at  long  distances  as  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  estimate  the  distance  so 
accurately. 

The  .44-40  has  always  been  a  good  killer 
on  deer  at  short  range  but  as  the  longer 
ranges,  of  course,  you  will  have  trouble 
from  making  cripples,  due  to  the  falling 
off  in  velocity  of  the  short,  large  caliber 
bullet  and  to  the  difficulty  of  placing  this 
bullet  where  you  desire.  For  these 
reasons,  this  caliber  is  largely  being  super- 
seded by  the  more  modern  high  velocity 
cartridg?s. 

Editor. 
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Rod  and  Gun  Nature  Photos 


Not  a  goose  in  the  bunch  guessed  he  was  being  'shot'  at. 
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rBuy  jjfrtW  Furs  By"»a 


Direct  From  "Trapper  To  Wearer 

It  doesn't  matter  where  you  live  in  Canada,  so  long 
as  His  Majesty's  mail  will  reach  you,  you  can  wear  the 
latest  styles  and  highest  quality  in  fur  coats  or  sets. 
Simply  order  by  mail  from  HALLAM.  The  price  is  the 
same  to  everybody — everywhere.  I  pay  all  delivery 
charges. 

All  HALLAM  Fur  garments,  are  high  quality 
and  wonderful  value  for  the  money — you  can  obtain 
(hem  from  me  direct  by  mail  at  much  lower  prices 
than  any  furs  elsewhere  of  the  same  quality— 
every  HALLAM  Fur  garment  is  guaranteed. 


Furs  are 
an  Economy 


It  used  to  be  thought  that  furs  were  rather  a  luxury, 
but  now  the  economical  buyers  have  discovered  that  furs 
are  a  genuine  economy  as  well  as  a  necessity.  A  fur  coat 
or  set  will  last  from  five  to  fifteen  years — to  buy  cloth 
coats  to  last  this  long  would  cost  very  much  more  than 
the  furs  in  actual  money.  In  addition  to  that,  you  always 
feel  well  dressed  in  furs,  —  always  comfortable,  — 
always  warm. 


Furs  less  than 
Half  Price 


DARK  FITCH  SET 

This  fur  is  very  durable.  The 
Cape  is  made  from  six 
large  skins  in  a  wide  comfort- 
able design  trimmed  with  na- 
tural heads,  tails  and  paws 
front  and  back  as  shown.  About 
12  inches  wide  on  the  shoul- 
ders, lined  with  brown  crepe-d»- 
chene  with  frill  all  around. 
M470  Delivered  to  You.. $62.50 
Muff  in  four  stripe  Canteen 
shape,  velvet  lined,  crepe  cuffs, 
wrist  cord  and  ring,  soft  down 

MeC47l  Delivered  to  You.. $50.00 


FREE 

HALLAM 

BOOK  OF  FUR  FASHIONS 

1922 

It  contains  over  300  illustrations  of  beau- 
tiful fur  coats  and  sets  that  are  the  latest 
styles  from  all  fashion  centres.  Most 
of  the  illustrations  are   from  photo- 
graphs of  living  people  wearing  the 
furs,  but  no  picture  could  ever  re- 
produce the  wonderful  beauty  and 
value  of  Hallam  furs.  It  is  filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  smash- 
ing bargains  that  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  money.     You  cannnot 
afford  to  be  without  it. 


You  can  obtain  HALLAM  furs  this  year  at  less  than 
half  the  price  that  they  were  sold  at  last  year.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  raw  skins,  and 
to  the  fact  that,  as  usual,  I  bought  our  furs  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb  in  the  prices. 

Why  I  Can 

Sell  at  Such 

Low  Prices 

In  the  first  place,  I  buy  the  skins  direct  from  the 
Trappers  and  Indians  for  cash,  and  am  the  largest  cash  buyer  of  furs 
m  Canada.  Then  I  sell  direct  to  you  for  cash.  This  method  saves  you 
the  various  middlemen's  profits,  the  fur  dealer,  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  high  store  rent,  sales  clerks'  sal- 
aries, bad  accounts,  etc. 

Another  big  advantage  is  you  can  see  the 
furs  in  your  own  home  and  can  examine 
them  at  your  leisure  without  being  influ- 
enced by  anxious  sales  clerks. 

The  coat  and  set  illustrated  in  this  adver- 
tisement are  fair  samples  of  HALLAM 
values,  and  will  be  sent  you  promptly  on 
receipt  of  price. 

If  HALL^H  furs  do  not  please  you  in 
any  way,  you  can  simply  send  them  back 
at  my  expense,  and  I  will  cheerfully  re- 
turn your  money — you  are  not  out  one 
single  cent. 

Tou  can  be  sure  of  satisfaction  when 
you  buy  by  mail  from  me.  That  is  my 
guarantee. 

Address  in  full  as  below: 


NOVELTY 
MUSK  RAT  COAT 

Deep,  heavily  furred  na- 
tural Northern  Canada 
Muskrat  skins,  well 
matched.  45  inches  long 
with  extra  DEEP  CAPE 
COLLAR,  bell  cuffs  in  re- 
verse effect  and  three  stripe 
reverse  border,  full  belt. 

The  lining  is  fancy  fig- 
ured silk  poplin,  finished 
with  fancy  pouch  pockets, 
silk  elastic  loops  and  fur 
buttons. 

Supplied  in  sizes  34  to  44 

bust  measure. 

M  .41 1  PR'CE41a9cn 
Delivered  to  you  ?Ioi.OU 


John  Hallam  Limited 

Dept.    482  TORONTO 


JOHN  HALLAM 


Pills 


A  marvellous  ton  ic  for  doge  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and 
unthrifty  with  harsh  staring  coat, 
materatcd  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.    There  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  distemper  mange,  eczema 
and    debilitating    diseases.  You 
will  notice    the  difference  after  a  few  doses.  At 
druggists,  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents- 
The  Dent  Medicine  Company,  Toronto, 

Canada,  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
A  practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  training-  160pp. 
fully  illustrated,  mailed  for  10c  to  allcustomers- 


"Try  one  on  the  absolute  guarantee  of^the^makers.** 


Kant|(rac|( 

■    V      TRADEMARK      ■     W      REGISTERED     ■  » 

I  1  COATED  I  1  LINEN  I  % 


'We  stand  back  of  it." 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  everybody.  Sola 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA  by 

The  Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
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Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  Williams 


PART  XVI. 

BY  going  a  short  distance  out  of  our 
way  we  can  get  to  a  place  that  will 
interest  you.  I  often  think  of  it 
and  the  times  I  used  to  have  there  and 
you  will  surely  like  to  see  and  hear  its 
story.  Before" we  go  there,  glance  oyer 
to  you*  left  and  you  will  see  a  wide 
gulch  that  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  small 
firs,  they  are  not  much  thicker  than  your 
wrist  but  as  close  together  as  they  can 
grow.  Now  cast  your  eye  down  this 
sloping  bill  we  are  descending  to  the 
bench  below  you.  All  the  way  down  the 
hill  there  is  nothing  but  a  few  odd  trees 
but  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  patch  of 
poplars  some  hundred  yards  wide  and 
beyond  it  there  is  again  open  ground 
with  thick  bunch  grass  growing.  Then 
a  little  way  further  on,  the  bench  breaks 
away  and  you  can  tell  there  is  a  steep 
hillside.  That  is  the  edge  of  the  gulch 
that  runs  down  nearly  to  our  camp  and 
just  here  it  must  be  quite  three  hundred 
feel  down  to  the  bottom.  Straight  in 
front  of  us,  just  this  side  of  the  edge  of 
the  gulch  there  are  half  a  dozen  fir  trees, 
three  in  a  clump  and  not  another  tree 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  That 
is  the  place  I  want  to  show  you. 

Here  is  the  spot  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  you  are  wondering  what  on  earth 
there  can  be  of  interest.  All  you  can 
make  out  is  that  there  appear  to  be  some, 
hob  s  dug  a  few  feet  deep,  probably  some- 
body's prospect  hole  dozens  of  which 
you" have  already  seen.  If  that  is  what 
you  think,  you  are  away  out..  This  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  deer  "licks"  in 
the  country  and  when  I  was  in  here  before 
it  used  to  be  inconstant  use  all  summer. 
Cast  your  eye  up  that  tree  on  the  edge 
of  the  deepest  hole  and  you  can  make 
out  where  a  number  of  boughs  have  been 
cut  off.  Those  branches  were  cut  by  my 
knifc-  so  that  they  would  not  obstruct  my 
view  down  to  the  ground  when  I  was 
high  up  in  the  top  branches  where  the 
deer  coining  to  the  "lick'  would  not  get 
my  wind.  Climbing  a  tree  is  a  great 
dodge  when  you  are  watching  for  game  as 
your  scent  is  carried  high  above  them. 
When  I  watch  for  bear  coming  to  feed 
on  salmon  on  moonlight  nights  it  is 
seldom  I  get  a  shot  unless  I  can  find  a 
convenient  tree  to  get  up.  Well  it  was 
my  custom  to  come  up  here  and' spend 
almost  every  week  end  to  watch  the  deer 
at  the  "lick"  and  above  all  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  a  cougar,  of  which  there  were 
always  one  or  two  about;  kill  a  deer 
at  the  lick  and  then  give  him  what  was 
coming  to  him  from  rny  rifle.  Altogether 
several  hundred  deer  must  have  come 
here  while  I  was  watching  and  though 
I  learnt  more  about  their  habits  than  I 
did  elsewhere  in  all  my  travels  never  once 


did  a  cougar  oblige  me  by  pitting  in  an 
appearance  though  they  were  in  close 
proximity  time  af,ter  time  and  seemed  to 
kill  a  deer  here  whenever  my  back  was 
turned.  The  first  time  or  too  I  came 
here  I  did  not  do  much  good,  as  though 
deer  would  come  close  by  and  hide  in  that 
ppplar  bottom  they  always  got  my  wind 
and  moved  off:  Then  I  took  to  climbing 
the  tree  and  had  great  times.  Every 
deer  that  came  to  that  "lick"  previously 
spent  a  lot  of  time  circling  round  at  a 
distance,  edging  closer  and  closer.  Some- 
times they  would  stand  for  ten  minutes  or 
so  without  moving,  then  they  would  give 
a  snort  or  two  and  dash  away  for  perhaps 
fifty  yards  and  turn  and  look  again. 
Perhaps  they  would  go  off  to  one  side  and 
try  the  same  trick  from  a  different  direc- 
tion and  they  would  sniff  the  ground  and 
go  through  all  sorts  of  manoeuvres  until 
they  were  satisfied  that  no  enemy  was 
about.  One  or  two  that  came  soon 
after  I  arrived  smelt  my  track  and  soon 
made  themselves  scarce.  It  sometimes 
took  a  deer  an  hour  before  he  would 
actually  come  to  the  "lick"  and  start 
eating  the  alkali  clay  for  which  they  seem 
to  have  an  extraordinary  craving  at  that 
time  of  year.  What  good  it  does  them 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Nearly 
always  they  would  go  down  on  their 
knees  to  get  at  the  freshest  clay  at  the 
back  of  the  hole  and  though  it  is  caved 
in  now  there  used  to  be  a  hole  tunneled  in 
far  enough  to  hide  half  the  deer  and  they 
would  be  completely  out  of  sight  unless 
you  were  over  tfie  hple.  Sometimes  I 
used  to  drop  bits,  of  stick  and  fir  cones  on 
them  for  fun  but  when  once  they  were 
actually  eating  the  clay  that  sort  of 
thing  did  not  frighten  them  much;  about 
all  they  would  do  would  be  to  look  up  and 
listen  for  a  time.  Frequently  before  its 
arrival  the  coming  of  a  deer  would  be 
announced  to  me  by  a  pair  of  squirrels 
that  lived  in  a  tree  across  the  bench; 
nothing  could  come  anywhere  near  them 
without  their  noticing,  it  Iqpg  before  I 
did  but  whenever  I  heard  them  chattering 
and  scolding  it  was  time  to  watch  care- 
fully. 

As  a  general  thing  I  arrive  here  an 
hour  or  two  before  sunset  and  stay  up  in 
the  tree  until  it  is  too  dark  to  see,  then  go 
off  some  distance,  gather  some  dead 
wood  and  light  a  small  fire  and  stay  there 
until  just  before  daylight  when  I  climb,  the 
tree  again.  Once  a  cougar  killed  a.n  old 
doe  while  I  was  dozing  by  my  fire; 
probably  it  was  done  about  an  hour  before 
I  returned.  There  had  been  a  heavy  dew 
that  night  and  when  light  came  the  trail 
was  plainly  visible  on  the  bunch  grass 
across  the  poplars,  giving  me  a  good  idea 
of  the  direction,  hollowing  it  through 
the  poplars  was  difficult  but  when  at 
last  it  took  me  to  the  gulch  I  showed  you- 


it  was  easier  as  the  trees  were  so  close 
and  so  much  hair  scraped  off  it  was 
simple.  The  trail  led  for  nearly  two 
hundred  yards  up  the  gulch  and  never 
once  from  where  the  kill  had  been  made 
could  I  make  out  any  sign  of  where" the 
cougar  had  put  the  deer  down  until 
the  spot  was  reached  where  I  found  it 
covered  with  leaves,  sticks  and  dirt.  It 
had  been  left  without  being  broken  up 
and  examination  at  first  failed  to  disclose 
a  wound  of  any  kind  but  on  skinning 
it  the  neck  showed  a  mass  of  contused 
blood  and  there  were  one  or  two  punc- 
tures in  the  skin  th  at  were  evidently  tooth 
marks.  Apart  from  that  there  was  not  a 
bruise  or  a  mark  on  th  e  body.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  there  was  not  a  sign  in  the 
thick  dust  where  the  kill  was  made  of 
any  sort  of  a  struggle,  just  a  print  of 
the  deer's  body  that  was  all.  Apparently 
the  deer's  neck  was  broken  before  it  knew 
wMt  had  happened  to  it. 

To  make  my  story  end  properly  it 
should  finish  With  the  death  of  the 
cougar  but  I  am  doing  my  best  to  stick 
to  the  actual  facts  as  I  remember  them 
and  the  truth  is  he  beat  me.  Never  a 
glimpse  of  the  villain  did  I  get  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  watched  all  that  day  until 
dark  and  was  back  before  daylight  the 
following  morning.  He  had  been  back 
in  the  night  and  eaten  a  lot  but  after 
that  he  never  returned  to  it  again  and 
the  coyotes  finished  it  up  a  day  or  two 
afterwards. 
That  gulch  was  the  cougars  favourite 
place  to  cache  their  kills  but  I  found 
several  others  not  far  from  the  "lick" 
one  or  two  of  which  had  been  left  out  in 
the  open  with  no  effort  to  cover  them  up. 
Yes,  I  did  manage  to  do  away  with  one 
or  two  of  those  marauders  in  that  vicinity 
though  never  actually  at  the  "lick",  but 
that  is  another  story  which  I  must  keep 
for  some  other  time. 

This  is  the  third  day  we  have  hunted 
since  the  snow  came  and  we  are  still  at 
it.  Thsre  seem  to  be  a  fair  number  of 
deer  about  now  and  \ve  have  seen  several 
track?  that.  ha«e  the  appearance  of  those 
of  large  beasts  but  any  we  have  laid  eyes 
on  would  have  been  considered  small 
some  years  ago.  '  It  appears  to  be  a  late 
"rutting"  season  as  though  there  are 
some  travelling  a  good  deal;  "rut"  is 
not  in  full  swing  yet  as  there  are  evidences 
that  some  of  the  stags  still  stop  once 
in  a  while  to  feed.  I  wish  we  could  find 
one  at  it  that  "is  worth  killing  as  he  might 
then  be  fit  to  eat  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  he  were  in  full  "rut." 

If  you  watch  that  timber  down  below 
us  you  will  see  a  doe  walking  along 
through  it;  wait  a  minute  and  you  will 
spot  her,  she  is  coming  out  into  the 
open  ground.  We  may  as  well  keep  our 
eyes  on  her  for  a  time  as  she  is  travelling 
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right  along.  If  she  were  a  stag  we  w  ould 
have  our  work  cut  out  to  get  a  shot  as  she 
is  making  right  across  that  open  side  hi!! 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  rove; 
of  any  sort  for  a  long  way.  However 
we  are  not  after  doe  and  it  is  not  a  slog  so 
it  does  not  matter.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  anything  else  to  look  at  now  that 
the  doe  has  gone,  so  we  may  as  well  mo^e 
on  down  the  hill  and  over  to  the  top  of 
the  next  ridge  from  where  thcie  is  a  fine 
piece  of  ground  to  be  spied.  Wait,  do 
not  get  UP,  stay  still,  there  is  another  deer 
in  the  timber  where  the  doe  first  was  seen, 
it  looks  like  a  stag  but  I  am  not  sure  as 
there  are  too.many  trees  in  the  way.  We 
shall  soon  be  able  to  tell  as  it  is  taking  the 
same  course  the  doe  did. 

Yes,  it  is  a  stag  and  he  has  got  a  good 
pair  of  horns-  they  are  not  what  you 
might  call  monstrous  but  better  by  far 
than  anything  you  have  seen  ye€  He 
is  following  the  doe  and  wrill  keep  right 
along  her  track.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get 
within  shot.  It  certainly  is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  If  we  had  only  known  he  was 
coming  in  time,  we  could  have  slipped 
down  the  hill  a  short  distance  and  waited 
for  him  but  even. then  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  go  far  as  the  winds  blowing 
right  into  his  face.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  kno.w 
what  to  do. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  try  we  must 
do  something  and  do  it  quick  or  it  will 
be  too  late  and  it  seems  that  our  only 
chance  is  to  creep  back  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  are  on  and  down  just  out  of 
sight  the  other  side.  Then  we  will 
hurry  along  to  the  left,  keeping  a  course 
parallel  to  that  which  the  doe  took. 
When  we  get  to  the  park-like  slope  we 
saw  her  disappear  in,  we  shall  have  to 
turn  to  the  right  agajin  and  go  down  hill, 
taking  advantage  of 'any  trees  there  are 
for  cover,  and  try  and  get  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  this  side  of  her  trail.  Then 
we  will  wait  for'  the  stag  to  pass.  It 
looks  a  simple  scheme  and  it  would  be  too 
if  we  were  only  certain  that  she  kept 
straight  on  but  she  is  likely  to  have 
swung  off  to  the  right  and  we  might 
stop  too  soon, and  neve>"  see  him,  while  on 
the  other  hand  if  she  kep]t  up  more 
this  way  w/e  might  go  too  far  and  give 
him  our  wind.  I,t  is  more  or  less  chance 
work  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  think  of  so 
we  may  as  well  try  it  as  let  him  go  with  out 
some  sort  of  an  attempt. 

We  cannot  be  far  short  of  being  on  a 
line  with  where  we  last  saw  the  doe  so 
it  would  be  as  well  to  take  a  peep  over 
the  top  of  the  ridge  and  see  if  the  stag  is 
coming. 

Yes,  he  is  right  out  in  the  open,  about 
a  third  of  the  way  across  -  we  have  lots  of 
time.  W'ait,  let  me  take  another  squint 
at  the  ground  to  the  left,  there  appears  to 
be  a  shallow  draw  cutting  down  hill  for 
some  distance  and  if  it  is  deep  enough  to 
hide  us  we  are  in  great  luck.  Go  back 
and  let  us  try  it. 

Stoop  down  as  low  as  you  can,  here  is 
the  draw  and  it  is  all  right  for  a  way. 
Take  your  rifle  off  your  shoulder  and 
carry  it  in  your  hand  or  you  are  liable  to 
have  the  muzzle  sticking  up  in  the  air 
and  showing  itself  bobbing  about.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  down  the  hill 
will  be  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  go  but  if  we 
can  get  that  fat  he  ought  to  pass  us 
within  a  reasonable  shot  and  if  you  can 
do  as  good  shooting  as  you  did  up  north 
you  will  get  him  all  fight.    Come  on. 

We  must  get  down  on  our  hands  and 
knees  now  as  the  draw  is  petering  out  fast 
like  my  little  vein  of  copper  did  and  we 
may  not  be  able  to  get  far  enough.  We 
must  hurry  too  now  as  much  as  we  can 
as  our  progress  from  here  on  is  bound  to 
be  slow  and  he  may  pass  us  before  we. 


unt  This  Fall 
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Real  Haunts  of  Red  Deer 

The 

Highlands 

of 

Ontario 

Magnatewan  River,   French  River,  Mus- 
koka,  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  of  Bays, 
Timagami  and  other  famous 
regions. 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Moose,  Deer,  Reindeer  or  Caribou 
Nov.  5th  to  Nov.  20th,  both  days  inclusive 

In  some  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Ontario,  includ- 
ing Timagami,  the  open  season  is  from  October  25th 
to  Nov.  30th,  both  days  inclusive. 


Write  to  any  Agent,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  for  full 
information,  or  to: 


E.  G.  ELLIOTT, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal. 


C.  E,  HORNING, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Toronto. 


Red  Head,  Blue  Bill,  Black  or  Canvas  Back 


or  any  other  kind  of  duck  will  come 
into  your  decoys  if  they  are  made  by 
Mason.  Year  by  year  they  prove 
their  worth.  True  to  color,  type  and 
size,  they  fill  the  bill  and  bring  re- 
sults. A  post  card  from  you  will 
bring  our  free  catalog. 


"PREMIER' '  Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY    5901  S°^:anMdS  R  R 
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Keep  Your  Gun  Clean 

HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 
For  Cleaning  High 
j  Power  Rifles,  Shot  Guns 
'  and    Firearms    of  all 
I  kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutral- 
ize   acid    residue     of  Smokeless 
Powder  andlprevent  corroding. 
Sold  by 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co., 
Winnipeg. 

Wood,  Alexander&James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Vancouver. 

E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
Tisdalls  Limited,  Vancouver. 
TO  DEALERS: — We  shall  send  to  any 
dealer,  free  of  charge,  an  attractive  counter 
display-stand,  in  five  colors,  to  hold  eight 
bottles  of  our  NITRO  POWDER'  SOL- 
VENT No.  9.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  mention  ROD  &  GUN. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE 

2314  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SOLE  MANUFACTURER 


THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MINARD'S 


PLLISONGray.awell 
known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 

"  Have  u«d  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  campt 
for  yean  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  End  that  tc 
gives  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments* 
such  as  Sprains,  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc..  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 


A  Flashlight  Free 

A  General  Electric  Flashlight 
will  be  sent  you  free  on  receipt 
of  three  new  subscriptions  to 
Rod  &  Gun  at  S2.00  each. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


get  into  position.  I  can  see  him  coming 
and  he  is  covering  the  ground  faster 
than  he  first  appeared  to  be.  Do  not 
take  off  your  gloves  yet  or  you  will  get 
your  hands  so  cold  you  will  not  be  able 
to  shoot.  We  have  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  to  go  vet. 

Stop!  We  cannot  go  any  further 
without  getting  out  into  sight  of  him. 
He  is  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off 
yet  but  when  he  gets  directly  below  us 
he  will  be  somewhat  closer  but  not  very 
much.  Wiggle  your  legs  round  care- 
fully so  that  they  are  down  hill, 
then  slide  in  front  of  me  and  work 
yourself  up  into  a  sitting  position  so  that 
you  can  use  your  knee  for  a  rest  for  your 
elbow.  Also  examine  the  muzzle  of 
your  rifle  as  you  may  have  gotten  some 
snow  in  it  while  you  were  crawling. 

He  has  spptted  you!  Take  your  shot 
now  or  you  will  not  get  one,  he  will  be 
off  in  a  second  or  two.  He  has  turned  to 
go!    Now  is  your  chance! 

Iyt  looks  as  if  you  were  out  of  luck  this 
time,  I  am  afraid  you  missed  him  every 
shot.  What  on  earth  did  you  want  to 
bring  your  rifle  up  with  such  a  jerk  for 
when  you  had  got  up  into  sight;  you 
should  have  known  enough  by  now 
to  do  it  slowly;-.  He  was  bound  to  spot 
such  a  movement  and  "take  fright.  If 
you  had  done  it  gently  and  he  had  seen 
it  he  would  not  have  gone  so  soon.  How 
many  shots  did  you  fire  at  him,  five  or 
six?  I  could  not  see  where  the  bullets 
were  hitting  but  I  fancy  you  fired  your 
first  shot  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  late 
and  that  he  just  jumppd  clear  of  the 
bullet.  For  a  second  or  two  I  thought 
one  of  your  shots  had  found  him  but  he 
was  going  too  strong  for  a  wounded  beast 
when  I  last  saw  him.  However  we  will 
not  take  any  chances  but  go  and  examine 
his  tracks.  Now  do  not  feel  down- 
hearted because  you  did  not  get  him;  the 
best  of  us  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  once 
in  a  while,  yes,  and  to  miss  too  if  the  truth 
were  always  told.  More  over  he  was  a 
long  way  off  and  you  had  little  time  to 
take  aim.  - 

Here  are  his  tracks  and  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  blood.  You  missed  him.  We 
may  as  well  work  back  towards  camp  as 
it  is  after  two  o'clock  and  we  have  not 
time  to  hunt  the  next  hill  and  get  back 
before  dark.  We  will  follow  the  stag  for 
a  little  way  as  he  went  in  the  direction 
we  want  to  take. 

Hold  on,  what  is  that,  ft  looks  like 
hair;  it  is  too.  There  are  three  of  four 
of  them  and  there  a  foot  or  two  away 
there  is  a  bunch  of  them.  Perhaps  you 
grazed  him,  let  us  look  a  little  ahead. 

I  am  blessed  if  you  did  not  hit  him 
after  all!  Here  is  a  drop  of  blood.  Here 
is  another  and  look  there  is  quite  a  splash 
of  it  further  on.  This  is  about  where  he 
was  when  you  fired  your  third  shot;  that 
was  the  time  he  paused  foi  a  second  or 
two  and  I  expect  that  was  when  you  hit 
him.  There  is  plenty  of  blood  now  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  badly  hurt, 
certainly  he  did  not  flinch  much  at  the 
hit.  Well  if  he  is  severely  wounded  we 
will  get  him  if  it  takes  us  a  week  to  do  it 
and  if  the  wound  is  slight  he  will  soon 
recover  and  no  harm  will  be  done.  Now 
let  us  pick  out  a  place  to  wait  for  a  time 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  lie  down. 

I  have  been  watching  the  blood  on 
his  trail  for  the  last  hundred  yards  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  you  had  hit 
him  somewhere  in  the  iump  and.it  may 
only  be  a  slight  flesh  wound.  Yes,  there 
seems  an  awful  lot  of  blood  but  there 
really  is  not  much,  certainly  not  nearly 
enough  to  bleed  him  to  death.  It  is 
the  snow  that  shows  it  up  so  much,  but 
j  for  it  you  would -have  trouble  in  seeing 
any  at  all. 


If  that  deer  has  not  got  his  near  hind 
leg  broken  I  will  eat  my  hat  and  yours  too 
for  that  mattei.  Step  to  one  side  and 
look  at  his  tracks  here,  he  is  still  on  the 
jump  but  you  can  see  very  plainly  that 
only  three  of  his  feet  ai  e  making  proper 
tracks  and  yet  I  have  only  just  noticed  it. 
I  am  almost  sure  he  was  using  all  four 
legs  when  I  last  saw  him  and  he  was 
still  using  them,  at  any  rate  by  the  look 
of  his  tracks,  fifty  yaids  back.  Wait 
here  a  minute  while  I  go  back  and  mak« 
sure. 

The  puzzle  is  solved,  at  least  I  think 
it  is.  Your  bullet,  probably  the  third 
one,  hit  him  somewhere  in  the  hind  leg 
high  enough  up  to  bleed  him  but  not 
high  enough  to  make  a  great  gaping 
wound.  Also  the  bullet  hit  the  bone  and 
cracked  it  so  badly  that  it  gave  way  when 
he  jumped  ovei  a  fallen  tiee  a  short  way 
back.  Anyway,  however,  it  happened, 
he  is  not  able  to  use  that  leg  now  and 
is  almost  sure  to  lie  down  before  going 
very  far.  We  can  keep  right  along  his 
track  with  safety  until  he  slows  down  to 
a  walk,  then  we  must  tum  off  a  short 
distance  one  side  of  it  and  try  to  spot  him. 

He  has  come  down  to  a  walk  at  last 
but  we  can  still  keep  on  his  trail  until 
we  reach  the  top  of  that  ridge  in  fi  ont  of  us 
Beyond  it  there  is  a  succession  of  little 
ridges  and  a  lot  of  rough  rocky  ground 
with  numbers  of  old  uprooted  trees 
lying  about  and  all  sorts  of  cover  for  him 
to  hide  in.  It  is  a  bad  place  to  find  a 
wounded  animal  in  as  he  will  be  right  on 
the  watch  and  will  either  see  or  smell  us 
before  we  can  spot  him.  If  he  is  going  to 
lie  down  without  going  a  great  distance 
it  will  be  within  the  next  quarter  of  a 
mile  as  beyond  that  you  get  into  a  park- 
like country  again  for  a  mile  or  so  and  he 
will  not  choose  such  a  place  to  lie. 

There  he  is,  over  on  the  top  of  the 
next  ridge.  On  your  left,  man,  on  your 
left,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
away.    Quick,  or  he  will  be  out  of  sight. 

You  missed  him!  Hold  ready  on  the 
opening  between  those  two  clumps  of 
tiees  he  will  show  up  there.  There  he 
goes,  right  on  the  jump. 

You  missed  him  again.  That  is  hard 
luck  but  he  will  get  him  yet  though  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long  chase  now.  Too  bad 
you  did  not  get  a  better  chance.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  I  did  not  spot  him 
sooner  but  he  was  lying  down  behind  a 
fallen  tree  and  I  only  saw  his  head  a 
second  before  he  got  up.  Let  us  go  over 
and  see  if  he  is  bleeding  much. 

That  deer  has  taken  a  notion  to  be 
more  obliging  and  has  changed  his  course 
so  that  he  is  now  heaaing  light  down 
toward  our  camp.  He  evidently  wants 
to  cross  the  gulch  over  to  the  next  moun- 
tain and  from  the  way  he  is  going  intends 
to  travel  a  long  way  now.  You  can  make 
up  your  mind  to  a  long  hunt  aftei  him. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  usually 
happens  when  you  wound  an  animal  and 
fail  to  get  him  the  first  time  you  find  him 
lying  down.  After  that  he  is  sure  to 
get  more  and  more  wary  and  often 
recuperates  enough  to  go  for  miles.  "VVe 
will  follow  the  same  tactics,  keep  on  his 
trail  until  he  slows  down  and  then  leave 
it  and  spy  ahead. 

It  will  be  too  dark  to  see  to  shoot  in 
half  an  hour  and  the  chances  of  getting 
that  deer  tonight  are  very  remote.  It  is 
true  he  has  stopped  several  times  and 
once  actually  laid  down  but  he  must  have 
beeh  uneasy  and  was  up  and  off  again  in 
no  time  or  we  would  have  seen  him.  It 
is  likely  he  has  been  watching  his  back 
tracks  so  carefully  that  he  may  have  seen 
us  without  our  seeing  him  and  is  thorough- 
ly frightened.  It  will  not  take  more  than 
a  few  minutes  to  get  down  to  the  bench 
our  camp  is  on  and  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  follow  him  just  far  enough  to  find 
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The  Greatest  Money  Value 
on  the  Market 

The  Savage  Combination  Kit 

A  durable  box  with  reinforced  metal  corners,  hinges 
and  handle.  Completely  plush  lined.  Light  weight. 
Convenient  size.  Contains  Model  '99  Savage  Rifle, 
chambered  for  the  New  Savage  .300  Cartridge,  the  .410 
shotgun  barrel  and  cleaning  rod.    Space  for  accessories. 


This  year  we  can  fix  you  for  everything 
— grouse  or  grizzly,  cotton  tail  or  caribou 
—all  with  the  Savage  Model  '99  Rifle 
chambered  for  the  new  .300  Savage  Cart- 
ridge and  the  .410  gauge  Savage  inter- 
changeable shotgun  barrel. 

And  remember  this  rifle  which  shoots  a 
cartridge  equalling  the  ballistic  perform- 
ance of  the  famous  .30  Government,  costs 
no  more  than  it  does  in  other  calibers — 
the  same  price.    And  the  Combination 


Kit  will  b„e  given  free  to  anyone  buying 
the  outfit  complete. 

It's  handsome,  convenient,  complete — 
a  dust  proof,  easily  carried,  easily  stored 
gun  case  in  which  to  lay  away  the  outfit 
at  the  end  of  the  season  where  it's  safe 
and  all  ready  to  "break  out"  for  next  year's 
sport. 

Have  you  seen  it?  Watch  your  dealer's 
window.  He'll  have  it  soon — and  will 
tell  you  the  great  money  value  of  this  new 
Savage  device. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

*  EXECUTIVE  AND  EXPORT  OFFICES:  60  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Owners  and  Operators  of 
J.  Stevens  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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out  where  he  is  heading  for,  then  we  will 
leave  him  until  the  morning.  By  that 
time  he  will  have  settled  down  again  and 
if  it  does  not  snow  enough  to  completely 
obliterate  his  tracks,  which  from  present 
appearances  does  not  seem  probable. 
We  should  get  him  easily.  It  was  great 
luck  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
come  this  way.  I  am  going  to  stop  here 
a  minute  and  spy  across  the  gulch  as 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  a  lot  of  the 
country  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  a  deer  over  on  the  other  side. 
He  is  standing  on  the  top  of  the  first 
bench  above  the  gulch,  about  half  way 
between  where  we  are  and  where  our 
camp  is.  It  may  be  some  other  deer  but 
I  believe  it  is  our  victim.  There  is  a 
tree  in  the  wajr  that  hides  his  head  so 


that  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  stag  or 
not  but  I  think  it  is.  There  he  has 
moved  on  but  is  completely  out  of  sight 
behind  some  trees.  However  he  will 
soon  show  up  again. 

It  is  our  stag,  I  can  see  he  is  not  using 
his  near  hind  leg  though  he  seems  to  be 
moving  along  well  enough  notwithstand- 
ing. What  a  pity  we  have  not  another 
hour  of  daylight  as  I  have  a  fairly  good 
idea  just  where  he  is  making  for,  but  it  is 
too  late  now  as  it  is  getting  dusk  already. 
By  the  time  we  crossed  the  gulch  and 
made  the  detour  necessary  to  head  him 
off  and  get  the  wind  right,  it  would  be 
pitch  dark.  However  buck  up,  we  know 
where  to  look  for  him  in  the  morning  and 
barring  accidents  he  will  be  a  dead  stag  by 
noon  tomorrow. 


(To  be  continued.) 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  GULLS 

J.  W.  Winson 


ACQUAINTANCES  are  not  ttuly 
friends  until  they  have  lived  to- 
gether, and  a  friendship  that  sur- 
vives the  intimacy  of  a  camping  trip 
needs  no  other  assurance  of  its  sincerity. 
This  is  one  of  the  laws  in  the  "code 
of  the  open  air."  If  therefore,  one  could 
hardly  claim  friendship  with  nesting 
gulls  from  a  four  weeks'  stay  on  their 
island,  a  closer  acquaintanceship  was 
made,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  their 
ways  than  had  been  gained  in  years 
from  ships  and  harbors,  rocks  and  refer- 
ence books. 

The  glaucous- winged  gull  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  species  on  the  Pacific 
coast:  measuring  twenty- seven  inches 
in  length,  with  seventeen  inch  wings. 

They  resemble  closely  the  commoner 
herring-gulls  in  size  and  markings,  but 
for  one  clear  distinction  on  the  wing- 
tips.  In  the  herring-gull  the  outei 
primaries  are  black,  tipped  with  white 
and  there  is  no  black  at  all  on  the  glauc- 
ous-winged. Its  name  is  given  to  des- 
cribe the  grey  mantle  that  is  spread  over 
back  and  wings,  ("glaucescens,"  becom- 
ing bluish)  the  wing  tips  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  being  pure  white,  a 
white  that  is  as  polished  ivory  on  the 
grey  rocks  and  green  waters,  but  when 
the  morning  or  setting  sun  peeps  under 
those  long  wings  as  it  wheels  in  the 
air  the  while  is  glistening  silver. 

With  legs  and  feet  encased  in  the 
brightest  of  tan,  and  a  golden  bill,  hooked 
and  ever  clean,  the  bird  presented  a  spic 
and  span  appearance  which  excited 
admiration  from  the  beginning.  Bold 
and  cleanly,  it  stood  on  the  rocks. 

Sprightly  and  lightly  as  any  trim  yacht 
it  rode  the  waters,  while  in  the  air,  its 
favorite  element,  it  played  with  the 
winds  and  breezes  with  a  mastery  that 
made  passing  air-planes  to  be  thundering 
clumsiness  in  comparison  with  such 
silent,  easy  grace. 

Perching  land-birds  have  command 
over  both  air  and  earth,  they  can  fly 
where  they  will  and  walk  where  it  pleases 
them.  NTurres  and  grebes  take  to  air 
or  water  with  equal  ease,  but  all  three 
elements  come  under  the  service  of  the 
gull,  unsurpassed  in  the  air,  at  home  on 
the  waves,  even  to  sleeping  thereon,  and 
are  conten'.,  for  weeks  at  least,  to  spend 
days  and  nkhts  ashore.  Not  only 
squatting  on  th  t  bare  rocks  as  murre  or 
strag,  but  stan  ling  on  eminences  of 
stump  or  log  or  crag,  enjoying  the  view, 
and  even  taking  to  the  open  branches  of 
spruce  and  arbutus,  standing  erect  on 
bis  webbed  feet,  ready  with  a  note  of 
warning  to  the  sitting  bird  should  any 
strange  intrusion  appearl 


The  vocabulary  of  the  gull  is  largei 
than  was  supposed.  The  "scream  of  the 
wild  sea-men"  is  well-enough  known; 
but  his  low  pitched  "ko-wo"  of  greeting 
was  almost  human,  and  often  gave  the 
impression  of  a  boy's  "hullo" — startling 
to  one  on  an  island  uninhabited! 

The  warning  to  the  nearby  mate  is  a 
soft  "Kuk-uk"  as  near  to  "Look  out' 
as  a  gull  could  make  it.  "Kukka  lukka" 
is  the  protesting  note  when  the  nest  is 
approached,  and  before  the  frenzy  of 
fright  sets  the  bird  screaming. 

They  even  attempt  a  chorus,  which 
is  unusual  in  sea-birds.  It  certainly  is  a 
song,  as  it  is  made  when  in  pleasant 
mood.  The  whole  colony  set  up  a 
"Kow-eel-ow",  with  the  second  note 
pitched  high.  Some  birds  throwing  in  a 
few  gutturals  for  bass.  The  last  three 
notes  of  a  hen's  "song"  after  laying, 
would  be  a  fair  imitation  of  this  noise, 
which  is  hardly  beautiful  to  human  ears. 
In  fact,  for  pure  admiration  the  gulls, 
like  children  should  "be  seen  but  not 
heard." 

Seen  at  their  best  when  a  strong  wind 
blows  they,  set  their  great  wings  at  an 
angle  that  keeps  them  hovered  motion- 
less for  moments  over  their  nest.  Then, 
allowing  the  breeze  the  mastery  for  an 
instant,  they  rush  on  its  crest  then 
swoop  up  in  loop  that  brings  them  again 
above  that  treasured  spot. 

It  seems  easier  for  them  to  sail  in  the 
air  than  to  float  on  the  water.  The 
incubating  bird  leaves  the  nest  frequent- 
ly for  a  drink.  (He  brings  a  fish  to  her 
occasionally  but  cannot  carry  water.) 
The  only  energy  needed  in  the  hot  after- 
noon sun  is  to  rise  from  the  nest.  Thence 
she  glides  down  seaward  on  outstretched 
wings,  dropping  on  the  water  as  lightly  as 
a  blown  feather.  For  an  instant  the 
wings  are  held  above  the  back,  then  are 
slowly  folded  as  a  lady's  fan  And  in  all 
the  beautiful  things  in  nature,  there  is  no 
movement  or  attitude  that  has  more 
grace  than  this  pose.  After  sipping  and 
dipping  for  joy  and  coolness  she  floats  on 
the  tide  for  while,  taking  here  and  there 
a  gleaming  little  fish,  returning  nestward 
with  the  same  free  grace. 

Young  fish  of  cod  and  sole  and  perch 
are  their  chief  food  at  this  season,  though 
they  do  not  disdain  the  low-tide  mollusks 
of  the  rocks  which  form  their  winter  fare. 
Chiton  and  whelk  are  taken  as  well  as 
small  crab,  and  the  plates  of  the  first  and 
shells  of  the  second  are  swallowed  and 
passed  on  with  no  apparent  inconven- 
ience. The  sea  urchin  provides  the 
breakfast  egg.  Many  of  these  round 
"pin-cushions"  coveied  with  green 
spines  are  taken  from  the  night-ebb, 


and  when  turned  over  for  the  soft  en- 
trance, are  eaten  slowly  as  a  bowl  of  cold 
chowder. 

It  is  variously  recorded  that  this  bird 
makes  no  nest  at  all,  or  uses  a  rough  pile 
of  sea-weed.  The  gulls  on  this  island 
all  made  decent  nests,  neat  if  bulky,  of 
compactly  laid  grass  with  tufts  of  moss. 
Whether  by  accident,  design,  or  the 
blundering  offering  of  a  love-foolish 
male,  could  not  be  discovered,  but  many 
nests  had  a  single  flower  laid  on  their 
edges.  There  was  yarrow,  rose,  prickly 
pear  and  yellow '  sedum,  sometimes  a 
clump  of  bright  green  moss.  This  was 
the  fact,  whatever  the  inference.  The 
nest  was  on  a  ledge  where  ledges  gave 
available  floor  space,  on  the  flat  rocks,  in 
rocky  corners, — in  deep  grass  where  grass 
had  found  soil  enough  to  be  deep,  and 
at  times  under  bush  of  rose  or  snow- 
beiry,  but  always  so  placed  that  the  sea 
was  in  view.  Hollows  on  the  crown  of 
the  island  were  left  vacant,  while  sea- 
slopes  were  crowded.  Old  nests  were 
renewed  or  re-built,  no  good  site  was 
avoided  because  ofoccupancy  in  previous 
years.  By  the  end  of  May,  eggs  were 
dotting  them,  big  olive  or  brown  eggs, 
t.iree  to  a  clutch,  with  brown  and  umber 
blotches  about  them.  Eggs  three  inches 
long  and  two  in  diameter,  rich  and  meaty, 
according  to  crows,  Indians,  and  Orientals. 

It  was  to  ward  off  these  egg-pirates 
that  that  guardianship  was  thought 
necessary  by  the  Commission  that  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
International  Migratory  Bird  Act. 

For  the  gull  is  migratoiy  up  and  down 
the  coast, — coming  as  all  birds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  do,  north  for  their 
nesting;  and  so  great  has  been  the  egg- 
robbery  that  their  numbers  are  greatly 
reduced.a  loss  of  wild  life  to  be  regretted 
both  for  their  aesthetic  value  and  their 
use  as  sea  and  shore  scavengers. 

The  fact  of  its  congregating  in  colonies 
for  the  nesting,  induces  human  and 
feathered  robbers  to  follow,  but  the  bird 
instinct  is  true,  as  these  cliffs  and  rocky 
islands  are  secure  from  preying  animals 
that  would  feed  on  eggs  and  young,  and 
where  a  thousand  nest  together  the  toll 
of  a  few  wild  marauders  would  be  but  a 
slight  percentage  of  the  whole.  - 

The  big  ground  bird  sits  for  twenty- 
one  days,  the  water-bird  for  twenty 
eight  and  the  gull,  combining  some 
characteristics  of  both,  takes  a  medium 
date  between  the  two,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  incubation,  the  chipping 
begins,  the  first  to  hatch  is  always  a  day 
or  so  ahead  of  the  second.  The  solicita- 
tion of  the  bird  is  now  increased  mightily, 
a  new  note  is  added  to  the  vocabulary; 
the  discarded  shells  are  thrown  a  few  feet 
away,  careless  of  the  clue  they  give,  as 
she  was  bold  in  placing  her  nest  in  the 
open.  The  young  birds  are  much  more 
difficult  to  discover  than  were  the  eggs. 
Their  down,  like  the  shell  and  the  dried 
grass  of  the  nest,  is  an  oliveacous  brown 
and  is  so  mottled  with  black  as  to  be 
invisible  a  few  yards  away.  Nature  has 
done  her  utmost  in  protective  coloration 
it  would  seem,— but  Mother  gull  has  no 
confidence  in  it  at  all. 

As  soon  as  the  down  is  dried,  the  black- 
web-footed  chick  is  able  to  waddle, — and 
waddle  it  must  when  mother  so  com- 
mands. Though  newly  born  to  the 
world  and  its  terrors,  before  it  has  fed,  or 
received  any  lesson  or  affection,  the 
young  gull  knows  that  when  its  parent 
calls  "ruk-ruk-ruka,"  it  must  scramble 
over  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  hide  itself — 
or  its  head  at  any  rate,  in  the  grass  or 
rock-crevice,  whichever  is  near.  No 
amount  of  coaxing,  fondling,  stroking  or 
replacing  by  human  hands  has  any  effect. 
Obedience  is  the  first  law  of  its  life,  and 
it  will  hide,  so  long  as  it  can  waddle.  If 
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Only  three  working  parts 
— the  simplest  gun  made 


The  lock  mechanism  of  the  Fox  Gun 
is  the  simplest  and  strongest  known. 
The  hammer  strikes  the  primer  direct, 
eliminating  the  usual  delicate,  trouble- 
some firing  pin.  Made  heavier  where 
the  greatest  strain  comes — unbreakable. 


The  mainspring  is  made  of  the  finest 
piano  wire,  carefully  tempered  and 
tested.  It  is  permanently  guaranteed 
against  breakage. 


1^3 


The  sear  is  made  of  special  drop- 
forged  steel.  It  will  withstand  long, 
hard  service,  always  giving  uniform 
results.  All  parts  are  guaranteed; 
Should  a  defect  be  found  at  any  time, 
replacement  will  be  made  gratis. 


"and  this  is  my  first  year 
of  gunning!" 

WHEN  November  brings  the  hire  of  the  open — 
when  you  can  hear  the  call  of  migrant  ducks 
above  the  city's  din — 

Do  you  gratify  that  age-old  instinct  to  go  a-hunting  ? 
Or  do  you  stifle  it  and  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  a  few  wholesome  days  in  the  open — days  of 
relaxation  in  which  care  has  no  place,  nights  of  genuine 
rest  under  the  stars?  Probably  you  have  been  on  the  point 
of  going  several  times — then  make  your  start  this  year. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  and  success  of  your  trip  will 
depend  upon  your  gun.  It  must  be  hard-hitting,  smooth 
in  action,  dependable,  a  gun  to  justify  your  pride  and 
others'  admiration,  and  above  all  it  must  be  perfectly 
suited  to  you  individually.  Fox  Guns  combine  every 
desirable  feature  with  the  very  best  of  materials  and 
workmanship — '  The  Finest  Gun  in  the  World."  To 
help  you  in  your  choice,  ask  for  our  little  booklet  on 
How  to  Choose  a  Gun." 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4660  N.  18th  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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prevented  or  hindered,  up  comes  its 
meal,  if  it  has  been  fed,  silver  fry  and 
headless  perch  are  deposited  freely  in 
the  hand  as  the  price  of  freedom. 

Those  long,  strong  wings  and  angry  bill 
of  the  swooping,  croaking  parent  would 
be  ugly  weapons  against  marauding  crow 
or  hawk  and  all  mothers  and  fathers  too, 
unite  against  a  common  enemy  such  as 
the  bald-eagle. 

It  is  against  the  thief  she  is  too  strong 
to  face  that  the  mother  bird  has  instilled 
this  order  to  leave  the  nest  and  "squat". 
No  hovering  hawk  or  owl  or  eagle  could 
pick  out  from  the  air  those  mottled 
mounds  of  fluff  that  are  stuck  motionless 

n  cracks  or  sods.  As  the  days  go  along 
and  the  young  birds  thrive  on  that  diet 
of  fish  exclusive,  the  instinct  to  hide  is 
quicker,  the  birds  disappear  from  the 
nest  the  instant  the  first  cry  is  given,  and 
wag  their  way  quickly  for  yards  into  safe 
refuge. 

But  those  on  the  cliff  ledges  cannot 
wander  away,  the  utmost  they  went  when 
a  clamor  appeared  was  over  the  nest- 
rim  to  a  neighboring  niche.  Where 
no  niche  opened  for  them,  they  stayed 
glued  to  the  last  foothold,  and  from  the 
air  above  the  nest  appeared  ragged  and 
empty,  with  lumps  of  "material"  lying 
about. 

For  weeks  this  mottled  down  is  their 
only  covering,  and  when  the  first  of  the 
feathers  shoot  forth,  they  carry  the  same 
mixed  masses  of  grey  and  brown  and 
olive.  Not  for  them  yet  is  the  glistening 
white  and  blue-grey  of  their  parents. 


After  a  winter  of  juvenility,  when 
these  baby  feathers  are  shed  and  the 
coat  of  maturity  might  be  expected,  its 
promise  is  only  hinted  in  the  blue  grey 
shades  of  the  feathers  on  back  and  wing. 
For  another  year,  at  least,  it  must  wear 
the  dun  colors  of  youth,  nor  may  it  aspire 
to  the  glories  of  manhood.  The  brown 
will  change  to  sober  grey,  but  this  gives 
no  admittance  to  the  parental  colonies 
where  it  first  saw  light. 

Occasionally  a  brown-grey  youth  flies 
over  from  the  sophomore  cliffs  some  miles 
away  to  see  what  is  keeping  the  old  birds 
so  busy,  but  he  is  very  soon  told  this  is  no 
business  of  his  as  yet.  If  he  flies  near  a 
nest  a  mother,  (mayhap  his  own!) 
swoops  on  him  with  pinching  beak,  and 
he  yelps  away  pain  stricken.  If  he  lands 
on  a  rock  to  rest  or  to  pry,  he  is  hustled 
away  with  suspicion.  At  best  he  is 
treated  as  a  .no-account  fellow  who 
should  have  business  elsewhere,  and  he 
flies  away  with  a  husky,  immature,  dis- 
consolate cry. 

Next  year  he  will  return  with  welcome, 
for  the  ash  grey  feathers  are  ready  to 
moult,  and  gradually  they  will  gain  that 
pearly  sheen  which  is  the  cloak  of  invita- 
tion to  this  hymeneal  isle,  where  no  gull 
may  venture  without  the  wedding  gar- 
ment. Then  he  will  find,  as  so  many 
mortals  do,  that  the  high  places  and 
privilege  for  which  he  longed  are  only 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  for 
greater  services,  and  were  he  dowered  as 
man  is,  with  memory,  he  might  sigh  for 
the  free  days  of  youth. 
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American  Game  Protective  Association 

Bulletin 


ORGANIZE. 

IF  THE  sportsman  expects  his  rights 
to  be  respected  and  his  interests 
looked  after,  he  must  organize.  He 
must  be  in  a  position  to  make  his  wants 
known  and  his  weight  felt.  We  all 
admit  that  the  administration  of  con- 
servation matters  would  be  better  out  of 
politics,  but  where  it  is  impossible  to 
Keep  it  out,  the  sportsman  must  "get  in." 
Practically  all  the  progressive  fish  a^id 

§ame  legislation  thajt  has  been  enacted 
uring  the  last  thirty  years  can  be  traced 
directly  to  sportsmen's  organizations. 
Every  year  sees  many  attempted  changes 
in  the  game  laws.  These  changes  must 
be  carefully  scrutinized;  the  good  ones 
saved,  the  bad  ones  killed.  Conditions 
are  changing.  Our  population  is  increas- 
ing. Many  things  we  thought  right 
thirty  years  ago  could  not  be  tolerated 
to-day. 

Constantly  the  Association  is  in  receipt 
of  letters  from  individual  sportsmen, 
asking  how  to  organize  a  local  sportsmen's 
association.  The  first  thing  is  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  a  few  of  the  mo  t  enthusiastic 
sportsmen  of  the  community.  Get  to- 
gether four  or  five  men  who  want  to  help 
improve  the  fish  and  game  conoitions. 
Talk  the  proposition  over  and  make  your 
preliminary  plans  for  forming  the  organ- 
ization. It  is  a  simple  matter  then  for 
each  of  your  men  to  go  out  and  get  eight 
or  ten  of  his  friends  to  pledge  themselves 
to  join  such  an  organization  when  formed. 

Call  your  first  meeting  and  get  as  large 
an  attendance  of  sportsmen  as  possible. 
Select  some  well-posted  local  enthusiast, 
or  if  necessary  an  outsider,  to  address  the 
crowd  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  organization.    Those  who  start 


the  idea  should  first  carefully  select  the 
set  of  officers.  Keep  in  mind  the  neces 
sity  of  having  all  classes  of  sportsmen 
represented  on  committees.  This  insures 
harmony.  If  you  have  big  game  hunters, 
bird  hunters,  rabbit  hunters,  fly  fisher- 
men and  bait  fishermen,  try  to  have  them 
all  represented. 

Co-operation  should  be  the  keynote  of 
every  organization.  The  aim  should  be 
more  fish  and  game.  By-laws  should  be 
adopted  and  committees  appointed.  The 
executive  committee  should  include  the 
officers  and  the  chairmen  of  the  other 
committees.  This  committee  should  be 
given  power  to  act  in  emergencies.  The 
executive  committee  should  meet  often 
and  keep  in  close  touch  with  conditions 
and  with  others  in  the  same  line  of  work. 
Other  committees  suggested  are  legisla- 
tion membershio,  conservation  and  law 
enforcement  also  committies  for  stock- 
ing streams  with  fish  and  covers  with  game. 

Every  small  town  and  city  should  have 
a  live  fish  and  game  association  which  in 
time  should  become  affiliated  with  a  state 
and  national  body,  all  working  in  harmony 
to  secure  better  conditions.  Few  men 
who  hunt  or  fish  will  refuse  to  join  such 
an  association  when  they  are  informed  as 
to  the  work  it  contemplates  doing.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  someone  to  ask 
them  to  sign  a  membership  card. 

The  American  Game  Protective  Associ- 
ation is  always  willing  to  advise  and  help 
in  the  formation  of  such  associations. 
Below  is  printed  a  sample  draft  of  by-laws 
which  may  be  used  as  a  guide  and  changed 
to  meet  local  conditions: 
BY-LAWS 
NAME  AND  PURPOSE 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 


Fish  and  Game  Association,  and  its 
purpose  shall  be  to  promote  the  interest 
of  legitimate  sport  with  rod  and  gun,  to 
enforce  the  laws  for  the  protection  and 
propogation  of  fish  and  game  within  this 
state,  and  to  secure  such  further  legislation 
in  this  direction  as  may  be  needed. 
OFFICERS 
The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be 
a  President,  a  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Vice-President, a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  those 

usually  incident  to  such  offices. 
The   officers   and   seven  additional 

members,  to  be  elected  as  herein  provided 

at  the  annual  meeting,  shall  constitute  the 

Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  plan 

and  direct  the  work  of  the  Association, 

subject  to  the  vote  of  the  Association. 

Five  of  this  committee  shall  constitute  a 

quorum. 

All  the  officers  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  ballot. 

MEMBERS 
Any  person  may  become  a  member  of 
this  organization  if  accepted  by  majority 
vote  of  members  at  a  regular  meeting,  by 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  a  fee  of  one 
dollar,  which  shall  be  his  dues  for  the 
current  year. 

MEETINGS 
Two  regular  business  and  social  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  shall  be  held  each 
year,  ope  in  the  month  of  April;  and  an 
•  Annual  meeting  in  December.  These 
meetings  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  who  shall  send  out 
notices,  arrange  the  program  and  enter- 
tainment, and  present  reports  of  progress 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
various  committees. 

DUES 

An  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  be 
due  from  each  member  and  payable  on 
first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  and  any 
member  '  whose  dues  remain  unpaid 
April  1  thereafter,  shall  forfeit  his  member- 
ship, but  may  be  reinstated  by  vote  of 
the  Association  and  payment  of  all 
arrearages. 

QUORUM 
Seven  member^   shall   constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  meeting. 

BILLS 

This  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  approve  all 
bills  against  the  Association  before  they 
are  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

AMENDMENTS 
This  constitution  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, provided  that  written  notice  of  the 
amendment  be  given  to  each  member  at 
least  three  days  before  it  is  voted  on. 
NOTICE 

Written  notice  of  special  meetings  only, 
shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  all 
members  at  least  three  days  before  their 
occurrence. 


"King  Chum  Royalist,"  5  months  old 
Airedale  pup  making  first  acquaintance 
with  a  groundhog.  Owner,  Police-Sergt. 
Collins,  Lackawana,  N.Y. 
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LET'S  GO  DUCK  SHOOTING ! 

We  can  outfit  you  with  Shot  Guns,  Shells,  Decoys,  Duck  Calls,  Rubber  Boots  and  other  necessities 

Ithaca,  Stevens,  Riverside 
Double  Barrel  Shot  Guns. 
Savage,  Winchester  ^Remington  and  Stevens  Pump  Guns  at 

SPECIAL  PRICES 


Cedar  Duck  Decoys 

These  decoys  are  made  of 
dry,  solid  cedar,  with  glass 
eyes.  These  decoys  are  light 
and  nicely  painted. 

Price  per  dozen  for  good  quality  Blue  Bill,  Red  Head  or 
Black  Duck  Decoys    $15.00 

Price  per  dozen  for  extra  good  quality  of  Mallard.  Black 
Duck,  Blue  Bill,  Red  Head  or  Whistler  Decoys  $26.00 
Duck  Call,  coca  bola.  with  metal  horn.    Each   60c 


BLACK 
SHELLS 

Absolutely 
Waterproof 

or  NITRO  CLUB  SHELLS  in  trap  and  game  loads, 
12  gauge,  $1.50  box  of  25,  or  $5.85  per  100. 


Rubber  Boots  I>;-f1oc 

-t^-  All  CO       Savage,    Remington,    Cooey,    Winchester,  Stevens, 

Rubber   Shoes  B.S.A.,  in  the  popular  calibres  at  specially  low  prices. 

Rubber  Coats  Cartridges 

_»    ,  *    ,  for  all  makes  and  calibres  of  Rifles  and  Revolvers  at  much  lower 

Rubber   Suits  prices. 

at  Wonderfully  Duxbak  and  Mackinaw  Clothing,  Hunting  Boots, 
LOW  PRICES 


Shoe  Packs,  Larrigans,  at  Reduced  Prices. 


Gasoline  Lamps 
GasolineLanterns 
Gasoline 
Chandeliers 

Gasoline 
Wall  Lamps 

Gasoline 
Ceiling  Lamps 

All  give  400  candle 
power.  All  light  with 
one  common  match. 
All    absolutely  safe. 
No  smoke — no  smell 
— just  a  clear  white 
light.     Have  one  for 
your  home  cottage 
or  camp,  and  enjoy 
a  good   light  any- 
where. 
Acetylene 
Headlights 
Acetylene 
Lanterns 
Acetylene 
Camp  lamps 

Acetylene 
Mine  Lamps 

of  different 
styles  to 
meet  your 
require- 
ments. 


TRAPS 

for  all  animals  from  a  house  rat  to 
fMLillia  grizzly  bear. 


We  carry  in  stock  the  largest  assort- 
ment of  animal  traps  in  Canada,  which 
we  sell  at  factory  prices.  Furs  will  be  a 
good  price  this  year.  Order  your  sup- 
plies early,  and  be  ready  for  the  opening  money, 
of  the  season. 


Hallam's 
Paste  Animal  Bait 

Hallam's 
Paste  Muskrat 
Bait 

Hallam's 
Paste  Trail  Scent  | 

are  so    well  and 
favorably  fknown 
that  evry  good 
trapper  includes  a 
supply  in  his  out- 
fit, as  he  knows 
that    their  use 
means  more 
furs  and  more 


Pack  Sacks,  Dunnage  Bags, 
Tents,  Canoes,  Hunting  Knives, 
Phonographs,  Records,  Com- 
munity Plate,  Sweaters,  and 
1001  articles  all  described  and 
priced  in 

HALLAM'S 

1921  CATALOG 

which  we  will  mail  free  for  the 
asking.  Address  in  full :— 


COLLAPSIBLE 
CAMP 
STOVES 

with  or  without 
ovens.  Also  Gaso- 
line Stoves  th  at 
fold  up  like  a  suit 
case.  Shown  in 
1921  Catalogue. 


Flat  Sheet  Steel.  BuiilJJo 


FISHNETS 


,imitecl 
980  Hallam  Building,  Toronto 

THE  LARGEST  IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 


FISHING  NOTES 


AMATEUR  FLY-TYING 


Chapter  X 
More  About  Bass  Flies. 

IN  late  years  there  has  been  a  decided 
turn  of  the  anglers  from  the  heavier 
tackle  and  plugs  generally  used  in 
fishing  to  lighter  tackle  and  lighter 
lures,  and  this  applies  with  equal  felicity 
both  as  regards  the  capture  of  the  small 
mouth  bass  and  its  near  relative  the 
large  mouth.  In  the  capture  of  a  fish 
as  gamey  as  the  small  mouth,  and  which 
will  so  readily  seize  the  fly,  it  is  surely 
an  injustice  to  go  up  against  him  with 
heavy  tackle  and  heavy  plugs.  In  a 
way  it  is  an  inconsistency;  one  feels 
that  he  cannot  do  justice  to  the  higher 
aspects  of  the  sport  unless  he  plays  fair 
and  uses  light  tackle.  Indeed  the 
amount  of  enjoyment  a  person  may  have 
in  catching  a  bass  on  an  artificial  fly  is 
great  indeed,  and  is  a  sensation  that  he 
will  always  treasure,  and  to  make  some 
record  catches  by  means  of  the  fly-rod 
is  something  that  will  remain  with  one 
as  a  pleasant  memory  all  of  his  life.  A 
man  has  never  really  known  the  joy  of 
bass  fishing  until  he  has  caught  a  bass 
on  a  fly  rod.  I  say  that  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  both  methods,  tried  out  on 
all  varieties  of  water.  It  is  not  that  the 
use  of  plugs,  i.e.,  artificial  minnows,  is 
not  a  productive  method  in  fishing 
practice  It  is  merely  that  the  use  of  the 
fly  entails  the  necessity  of  more  craftiness 
and  finish  being  shown,,  and  it  is  an  art 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  By  the  use 
of  the  fly  one  tries  to  imitate  more 
closely  the  foot!  that  the  bass  are  on 
the  watch  for.and  it  is  by  careful  selection 
of  this  that  the  best  results  are  had. 

And  because  the  average  bass  fisher- 
man knows  little  or  next  to  nothing 
about  this  phase  of  fishing  for  our  uni- 
versal stand-by,  the  black  bass,  I  feel 
prone  to  give  such  information  that  I 
can  glean  from  my  brain  having  to  do 
with  this  ideal  sport.  Incidentally  men- 
tion will  be  made  of  some  /lies  that  have 
proven  exceedingly  good — and  how  they 
are  made. 

There  are  those  in  the  angling  frater- 
nity who  are  given  to  drawing  <  ompari- 
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sons  between  the  amount  of  genuine 
sport  that  is  to  be  derived  from  catching 
this  specie  of  fish  as  against  this  or  that 
specie.  Thus  we  have  some  proclaiming 
their  preference  as  restricted  to  the  trout 
of  whatever  variety  that  may  be;  or  the 
fish  that  is  exalted  may  be  the  bass, 
whatever  variety  that  may  be.  And, 
too,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  fine  compari- 
son should  be  drawn  between  the  large 
mouth  bass  and  the  small  mouth;  that 
a  claim  should  be  made  that  the  small 
mouth  wins  by  far  over  its  near  relative; 
and  one  bass  fisherman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance holds  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  large  mouth  and  the  small 
mouth — that  the  large  mouth  is  a  "rough 
fish"  in  disguise.  Now,  manifestly,  this 
is  a  belittlement  of  the  large  mouth  to 
say  the  least.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
it  depends  upon  the  water  you  capture 
a  fish  in  as  to  whether  he  puts  up  a 
creditable  fight  or  not.  Now  I  have 
captured  black  bass  in  some  half-stag- 
nant waters,  warmed  out,  (  and  refreshed 
only  by  rains)  which  have  proven  utterly 
lacking  of  any  fight;  indeed  a  sucker  on 
the  hook  would  have  proved  as  demon- 
strative. But  I  have  captured  bass  in 
cold  waters,  refreshed  by  springs  and 
inflowing  streams,  where  the  large  mouth 
has  put  up  as  much  steam  and  vim  as 
the  bronzen-mailed  small  mouth.  The 
matter  centers  not  on  the  fish  so  much  as 
the  water  he  is  taken  in.  And  here  the 
small  mouth  naturally  stands  at  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  because  he  is  rarely 
found  save  in  cold  water  and  generally  ia 
flowing  water  at  that.  Warm  water 
seems  to  the  small  mouth  to  be  as  much 
of  a  curse  to  it  as  luke-warm  water  is  to 
the  trout.  Simply  they  cannot  abide  it. 
It  is  out  of  their  element.  The  large 
mouth  bass,  on  the  other  hand  seem  to 
thrive  and  increase  in  any  water  great 
or  small  no  matter  whether  it  is  cold  or 
warm — it  is  all  the  same  to  them,  al- 
though they  do  prefer  cold  water  if  they 
can  get  to  it.  It  is  noticeable  in  this 
respect  that  when  large  mouths  are  found 
side  by  side  with  their  near  relatives,  the 
small  mouths,  they  partake  ol  the  same 
ultiiLical  fighting  characteristics  and  I 


have  had  them  take  the  fly  flashing  five 
feet  underwater  to  catch  a  fly  as  it  drops 
to  the  brim — and  when  the  barb  has  gone 
home  that  same  large  mouth  bass  has 
shot  high  two  feet  over  the  water,  not 
once,  but  many  times.  It  is  the  water 
you  catch  a  bass  in,  that  decides  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  fighter. 

In  fly  fishing  for  the  basses  there  are 
several  rules  that  may  be  set  down  as 
very  nearly  always  applicable. 

These  rules  are  (1)  when  fishing  i  n 
the  daytime  one  should  use  smaller 
flies.  If  the  day  is  very  bright  Lhe  fly 
should  be  darker  than  ordinarily.  '  rf 
the  day  is  medii-m-bright  a  light-colored 
fly  should  be  employed.  For  these 
daylight  fishing  flies  the  Number  6  size 
of  hool  is  si'ggested  as  being  small 
enough.  Another  hint  derived  fiom 
fishin-,  with  flies  for  the  bass  is  (2)  that 
in  the  evening,  around  sunset,  and  even 
into  the  moonlit  hours  larger  flies  should 
be  used;  preferably  those  tied  to  Number 
1  and  1-0  hooks.  If  the  amateur  fly-tyei 
is  going  in  for  tying  flies  for  himself  and 
his  friends,  to  make,  say,  a  little  money 
on  the  side,  these  points  should  be  carried 
in  mind.,  smaller  "flies  to  be  used  for  day 
fishing  and  larger  flies  for  evening  fishing. 
As  to  colors  it  may  be  said  that  gray, 
yellow,  white  and  brown  flies  ar*.  winners, 
and  if  I  were  to  state  my  preference  over 
all  colors  to  be  used  in  bass  fishiDg  I 
would  make  the  statement  that  that  fly 
is  the  Yellow  Sally,  indeed  it  is  the 
fly  among  all  of  them.  Just  why  the 
Yellow  Sally  is  so  taking  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  heard  the  assertion  made  that  the 
bass  take  it  to  be  a  yellow  butterfly,  and 
in  line  with  this  it  ready  is  true  that  the 
fly  works  absurdly  well  during  the  season 
when  there  are  so  many  yellow  butterflies 
over  the  waters.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Ferguson  fly  with  its 
greenish  coloration  should  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  fly  book  of  the  bass  angler. 
It  is  said  that  the  bass  mistake  this 
greenish  fly  for  a  grasshopper  or  a  tiny 
frog.  It  may  be.  The  Ferguson  fly  I 
prefer  to  maKe  with  a  green  silk  floss 
wound  body  with  gold  ribbing  tinsel  over 
it;  a  green  feather  tag;  green  wings  and 
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A  welcome  tenderfoot ! 


Gunns  Map!e  Leaf  Pork  Sausages  will  add  just  the  touch 
needed  to  make  the  evening  meal  a  great  success.  Back 
to  the  old  camp  fire — ready  to  eat — open  up  a  tin  of  these 
-cooked  sausages  and  brown  'em  to  your  taste  over  the 
fire.  Taste  the  crackly  goodness  of  the  best  of  pork  sausages 
— Gunns  Maple  Leaf  Brand. 

Serve  from  the  can 
Or  brown  in  the  pan. 

These  delicious  sausages  will  furnish  a  welcome  change  in 
camp  diet.  Made  from  the  finest  quality  pork  and  flavorings, 
they  can  be  kept  indefinitely  in  the  hermetically  sealed  tin 
and  when  needed  can  be  served  either  hot  or  cold.  Put 
them  down  on  the  supply  list  now. 

Take  a  case  or  two 

When  you  ship  the  old  canoe. 


All  to  the  good  when 
You're  out  in  the  wood. 


At  all  good  dealers. 


Gunns  Limited 

West  Toronto 


EATON'S 

Some  Big  Values  in  Guns,  Rifles  and  Traps.    Write  for  Special  Price  List 


The  EATON  Guarantee:  Goods  Satisfactory 
or    Money    Refunded,    Including  Shipping 
Charges. 


We'  Pay  Shipping   Charges  on  alt  Orders 
Amounting  to  $5.00  or  Over. 


Savage  Hammertess  Model  1899 
19-002  ReS'ular  Hammertess  Rifle,  solid  frame,  has 
26-inch  barrel  fitted  with  automatic  re- 

Mrn   volving  indicating  magazine.  Hammer 
nil   indicator  shows  whether  rifle  is  cocked 
■  **W   or  not.    Six  shots.    Weight  about  8  lbs. 
30/30  or  303  calibres  as  desired. 
19-003.  Same  model  in  a  saddle  gun  with  22-inch 
barrel  30/30  or  303  calibres.    Price  54.50 


Orders  of  these 
goods  will  be  filled 
until   Dec.  15,  1921. 


,  Repeater 

12A  take-down  model. 
Magazine  holds  15  short, 
12   long  or  11  long  rifle  cart- 
ridges;   20-inch   round  steel  barrel, 
stock.     Rubber    butt   plate   furnished  with 
special  rear  sight  with  finger  piece. 
White  metal  bead  sporting  front , 
sight.  Price. 


walnut 


Winchester  1894  Model 

T\  inchester  1S94  model,  2G-inch  round  barrel,  bead  front 
sight,  open  rear  sight.    Walnut  stock  and  fore  end 


19-004.  32/40.  Price. 
19-005.  38/55.  Price. 
19-006.  32  Special.  Price.... 
19-007.  30/30  Special.  Price. 


36.50 
36.50 
38.75 
38.75 


Per  Dozen 


19-009.  Single  Spring  Tri- 
umph Traps.  No.  0  Single 
spring  for  rat,  gopher,  weasel, 
etc.  Spread  of  jaws,  3  %  ins. 
Price,  Oftrf*  Price,  ?A 
eacli.^WVper  dbz*»««*w 
19-010.  No.  1  Single  spring 
for  muskrat,  skunk,  rabbit, 
etc.  Spread  of  jaws,  4  ins. 
Price  ^C. .  Price, «>  Of* 
each .  *^*#per  doz«"*7V 
19-011.  No.  1  %  Single 
Spring  for  mink,  muskrat, 
raccoon,  skunk,  possum,  etc. 
Spread    of    jaws,  4% 

'  <e,40c  p 


ins. 


each . 


'per  doz 


4.65 


Dominion  Sporting  Cartridges 

(Smokeless  Powder) 

19-012.  303  Savage  Smokeless.  Box  of  20,  1.80. 

19-013.  30/30  Smokeless  for  Winchester,  Martin 
or  Savage.    Box  of  20,  1.70. 

19-014.  32  Winchester  Special  Smokeless.  Box 
of  20,  1.80. 

19-015.  32/40  Smokeless  for  Winchester,  Martin 
or  Savage.    Box  of  20,  1.50- 

19-016.  38/55  Smokeless  for  Winchester,  Martin 
or  Savage.    Box  of  20,  1.80. 

19-017.  44/40  Smokeless  for  Winchester,  Martin 
or  Savage.    Box  of  50,  2.55. 


^T.  EATON  C°um,™ 

TORONTO  CANADA 


19-008  No-  215X  Triple  Clutch  High 
Grip  Traps  with  three  grips. 
An  upper  face,  lower  face  and  middle 
ball  grip,  pull  proof,  twist  proof  and 
gnaw  proof  and  non-bone  breaker.  For 
raccoon,  fox  and  fisher.  Size,  spread 
of  jaws,  6%  ins.  Of? 

Price,  per  dozen   m  mXf^i 

Price, 

each  


70c 
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hackle.  It  is  an  all-green  fly.  The  fly- 
tyer  should  learn  also  how  to  tie  the 
Professor  and  others  of  the  regulation 
flies,  as  for  bass  especially,  they  are  very 
taking.  Explanations  will  be  continued 
later  on  how  these  are  constructed.  For 
bright  days  there  are  two  brown  flies 
that  are  taking,  nafnely,  the  Governor 
and  the  Brown  Hen,  not  to  forget  that 
much-discussed  fellow,  the  Black  Gnat. 
In  murky,  clouded  water  you  will  find 
that  the  Silver  Doctor  will  take  toll  of 
the  fine  fellows;  and  as  for  the  Parma- 
chene  Belle,  if  you  will  make  it  with  a 
bright  silver  body  instead  of  a  yellow 
body  you  will  find  it  far  more  taking  than 
otherwise. 

I  have  never  noticed  the  Hackles 

Sray  and  brown  suggested  for  use  in 
y  fishing  for  bass  but  as  one  writer  has 
stated  and  which  I  certainly  add  my 
recommendation  to: 

"You  will  often  find  the  old  reliable 
hackles  will  bring  a  rise  after  you  have 
tried  every  other  combination  in  your 
fly-book."      There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in 
that,  and  that  being  so,  let  us  search  for 
the  truth  of  the  matter.     It  all  devolves 
upon  what  the  bass  imagine  a  fly  to  be. 
At  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  the 
bass  believe  the  hackle  fly  to  be  some 
winged  creation.    This  may  be  true,  but 
it  also  may  be  erroneous    A  famous 
fly  fisherman  for  bass  told  me  that  a 
black-and-white  fly  is  taken  by  the  bass 
to  be  a  crawfish;  a  greenish  fly  for  a 
grasshopper  or  a  small  frog;  a  glittering 
fly  for  a  shiner;  and  a  hackle  fly  for 
nothing  less  than  a  helgramite.  That 
the  latter  assertion  be  the  closest  to  the 
truth  can  be  believed.    I  suggested 
however,  that  I  thought  probably  the 
bass  took  the  hackle  fly  to  be  a  caterpil- 
lar, drowned  or  submerged,  in  the  water, 
and  he  said:  "That  may  be  just  as  true 
as  my  guess."    Take  it  any  way  you 
like  it  the  hackles  should  be  represented 
in  every  bass  fly  fisherman's  fly  book.  To 
leave  them  out  and  choose  gaudy  stand- 
ard regulation  flies  entirely  is  not  to 
operate  toward  the  most  desirable  ends. 
I  am  showing  in  (a)  of  Figure  1,  my  idea 
of  a  good  hackle  fly.    A  hackle  fly  may 
be  made  small  or  big  depending  upon  the 
fish  you  are  after.    For  instance  a  bass 
hackle  fly  may  be  whipped  to  a  Number 
1  or  1-0  hook.    A  hackle  fly  is  one  that 
has  hackle  at  the  head  but  none  on  its 
body;  as  (a)  will  properly  show.    I  pre- 
fer to  build  a  body  on  the  shank  of  the 
hook  and  as  I  make  the  body  I  tie  in  the 
two  tag  feathers  in  back,  for  a  tail,  as  note. 
These  are  either  white  or  red,  whatever 
you  desire.    Personally  I  tag  these  flies 
some  white,  some  red,  and  some  white 
and  red  together    The  body  is  neatly 
colored  with  floss  silk  and  is  ribbed  with 
broad  gold  tinsel.    But  now  as  to  the 
hackle  to  the  fly.    These  hackle  filaments 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  length.  It 
is  hard  to  get  feathers  possessing  filaments 
free  from  down  to  stand  out  in  a  bristling 
manner  so  desired.    I  will,  therefore, 
give  my  idea  of  a  good  hackle  for  the 
head  of  the  fly,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
this  method  has  ever  been  used,  at  least 
so  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been  written 
of.    The  drawing  (ej  of  Figuie  1,  gives 
the  idea.    It  consists  of  tying  in  a  bunch 
of  hair  obtained  from  the  tail  of  a  gray 
squirrel  and  whipped  tight  to  the  hook 
shank  with  waxed  thread.    When  this 
ii,  done  the  filaments  will  stand  out, 
not  forward,  but  backward  as  shown  in 
this  drawing.    The  body  is  now  flossed 
and  tinseled  before  the  hackle  is  bothered 
with  again.  When  the  body  is  complete, 
i     push  the  hairs  forward  in  the  position 
assumed  by  the  dotted  lines;  then  tie 
the  hackle  head  and  the  hair  will  stand 
in  position. 


In  (b)  of  Figure  1,  another  idea  of  a 
hackle  fly  is  carried  out,  a  fly,  by  the  way, 
that  has  something  singularly  attractive 
about  it.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  tags  in  back  which  form  a  tail  are  as 
long  as  the  fly  itself,  being  limp  feathers, 
one  red,  one  white.  As  the  fly  is  worked 
in  the  water  these  tags  or  feathers  have 
an  undulating,  wavy  motion  that  is  very 
attractive.  A  trial  with  this  fly  will 
probably  convince  you  that  its  attractive- 
ness is  of  a  pronounced  sort.  Now, 


whatever  may  be  said  for  flies  for  other 
sorts  of  fish  one  thing  is  certain,  flies  for 
bass  with  "tails"  to  them  are  certainly 
winners.  It  is  the  wavy  motion  of  them 
in  the  water  that  is  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion. Take  the  drawing  (c)  as  an  inst- 
ance. This  is  composed  of  the  hair 
from  a  squirrel's  tail,  fox  hair,  deer  tail 
hair,  or  racoon  also  is  good.  The  body 
is  merely  hair  laid  to  the  shank  of  the  hook 
and  tied  down;and  the  tail  is  an  extension 
of  hair  to  form  a  tail  as  shown. 
When  this  fly  is  worked  in  the  water  the 
hairs  take  on  what  a  friend  of  mine  calls 
an  "electric  motion"  and  imbues  the  fly 


with  animation  that  so  rivets  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bass  that  it  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  strike  it.  In  fact  I  should 
say  for  all  these  flies  with  tails,  either 
of  feathers  or  hairs  that  it  is  the  apparent 
"life"  in  the  tails  that  cause  the  fish  to 
seize  it. 

In  the  drawing  (d)  I  show  how  two 
limp  feathers  can  be  used  for  a  tail  for  a 
bass  fly.  In  this  case  it  will  be  noted  that 
wings  have  been  added.  That  is  a  good 
idea.  When  the  body  is  being  built  up, 
slip  in  the  two  feathers  for  the  tail.  I 
prefer  two  hackle  feathers  to  stand  out 
fi  om  the  hook  bend  in  back  at  least  two- 
and-one  half  inches. 

It  is  animation,  such  apparent  life 
that  you  may  give  a  fly  that  attracts  fish. 
And,  too,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  you 
play  that  fly  and  how  you  go  about  it  that 
counts. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  in 
practice.    I  have  many  a  time  pointed 
out  that  in  bass  fishing  the  closer  you 
get  to  shore  with  your  bait  the  better. 
Here  is  where  the  average  bass  fisher  errs 
and  has  little  or  no  luck  as  a  result. 
Presume  that  some  thirty  or  more  feet 
from  shore  runs  a  certain  area  that  is 
covered  with  pads  and  reeds.  Outside 
of  that  is  clear  water.    The  bass  fisher 
casts  up  to  the  edge  of  these  pads  from 
his  boat  out  in  the  lake  content  in  the 
belief  that  the  fish  are  moving  along  this 
outer  edge.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that,  when  the  bass  are  feeding  they  are 
not  working  around  this  outer  edge  of  the 
pads  but  are  up  along  the  shores  so  close 
at  times  that  their  backs  are  almost  out 
of  water.    And  if  the  bass  fisherman  is 
one  who  makes  use  of  plugs  for  getting 
the  fish,  and  even  if  he  should  slam  the 
artificial  lure  up  into  the  shallows,  almost 
to  the  shore-edge,  one  thing  is  certain: 
the  bass  are  either  frightened  and  try  to 
make  their  get-away  or  else  they  turn 
cautious  and  will  not  strike.    Here  is 
where  the  fly-caster  has  the  upper  hand. 
The  reason  is  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand.   He  can  place  the  fly  up  almost 
to  the  shore  in  such  a  silent  manner  that 
the  bass  is  hardly  aware  that  anything 
has  dropped  to  water.    And  if  the  fly 
has  the  trailing  hairs  or  trailing  hackle 
feathers  for  a  tail,  why  so  much  the 
better. 

The  objective,  therefore,  of  the  fly 
fisher  who  goes  after  large  mouths  with 
the  fly  is  the  shore  waters,  not  the  outer 
edge  of  the  pads.  Likewise  is  it  true 
that  for  small  mouths  where  they  OGCur 
the  quest  should  take  one  to  the  rocky 
edges  of  the  shore  for  it  is  there  they  are 
seeking  for  food. 

If  a  fly  is  provided  with  trailers  either 
of  hair  or  feathers  in  my  opinion  no 
spinner  need  be  used  in  company  with 
it.  The  trailers  form  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion. But  where  a  fly  has  merely  a 
short  tag  such  as  in  (a)  of  Figure  1,  then 
if  the  hook  is  attached  to  a  spinner  so 
much  the  better.  I  prefer  the  use  of  a 
Number  2  or  3  spinner  on  a  fly  of  this 
sort. 

The  directions  given  in  this  chapter  on 
how  to  tie  flies  for  the  capture  of  both  the 
large  and  the  small  mouth  bass  should 
be  carefully  studied.  It  contains  the 
gist  of  years  of  study  and  practice  in  this 
art. 
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^SHOES 
FOR  MEN 

THE 

"Prospector" 


A|heavy  boot  for  hard  wear 
—  made  in  white  Elk  in 
stock  12  inches  high.  Price 

$16.00 

Carriage  paid  to  any 

place  in  Canada 


Every  Man 

knows  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  foot  warm  and  well 
protected  —  when  in  the 
woods. 


Dack's  Shoes  are  built 
especially  to  stand  the  wear 
of  real  men. 

Order  by  mail — write  for 
catalogue  and  self  measure- 
ment chart. 


R.DACK&SONS™* 

MAKERS  OF  MENS  SHOES 
FOR  OVER  IOO  YEARS 

73  W.KING  ST.  TORONTO 


Own  a  Dog? 


Just  own  him,  possibly  and 
get  disgusted  at  times  because 
he  fails  to  do  what  you 
think  he  should.  There's 
a  great  deal  in  training  a 
dog  properly. 

"THE  AMATEUR  TRAINER" 

The  Force  System  Without 
the  whip. 

By  Ed.  F.  Haberlein 

will  get  the  best  results 
for  you  in  training  your  dog. 
In  a  plain  concise  talk  Mr. 
Haberlein  tells  of  his  method 
of  correcting  the  faults 
of  the  dog  without  the  use 
of  the  whip. 

It's  worth  reading  and  you 
will  find  it  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Secure  a  copy  and  get  busy 
training  the  pup  you  have 
just  purchased. 

PRICE  in  paper  cover  $1.00. 

The  pocket  size  is  convenient. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 

Publisher  Woodstock. 


MARBLES 

Cleaning 
Implements 


Needed  By 
Every  Gun  Owner 

Hardest  use  has  proved  the  real 
worth  of  Marble's  Equip- 
ment.   Every  hour  in  the 
great  outdoors  calls  for  the 
—   of  Marble's  Equipment.  Each 
article  merits  your  confidence. 
Here  are  shown  a  few  items — the  line  includes,  vari- 
ous  styles  of  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives, 
Waterproof  Matchbox,  Compasses,  Broken  Shell  Extractors, 
Nitro  Solvent  Oil,  Front  and  Rear  Gun  Sights,  Gun  Rods  and 
Cleaners,  and  Anti-Rust  Ropes. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

When  screwed  together  it's  as  solid  as  a  one-piece  rod— can't  wobble,  bend  or  break.  Three 
brass  sections,  with  two  steel  joints,  steel  swivel  at  its  end.  May  be  had  in  bras)  or  steel— 
26,  30  and  34  in.  long.   State  caliber  and  length  wanted,  $1.25. 

Rifle  Cleaner 

Thordy  cleans  without  injuring  the  finest  rifle  and  removes  all  lead,  rust  or  powder  resi- 
due.   Made  of  sections  of  softest  brass  gauze  washers  on  a  spirally  bent,  spring  tempered  I 
steel  wire — may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.   State  caliber  wanted,  tie-  Shown  at  left.  1 

Anti-Rust  Ropes  j 

When  saturated  with  oil  they  prevent  barrel  rusting  or  becoming  pitted.    One  oiling  will 
las(  for  years.    For  shotguns  or  rifles,  60c;  revolvers,  10c — give  gauge  or  caliber  wanted. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen's  equipment  free  from  rust — it  quickly  dissolves  the 
residue  of  all  powders.  A  perfect  lubricant:  2  oz.  bottle,  35c;  6  oz.  can.«5c;  by  mail.  10c  extra. 

Most  good  stores  handle  Marble'*  Outing  Equipment — if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  by  mail.  Enclose  draft  or  money  order. 
Send  for  the  Marble's  Catalog. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.,  581  Delta  Avenue,  Gladstone,  Mich.  ^ 
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WITH  the  dc  line  and  passing  of 
September  the  month  of  October 
is  at  hand  to  continue  the  round 
of  merriment.  The  full  flush  of  autumn 
is  now  over-spreading  the  land.  What 
September  left  undone,  the  Divine  Artist 
is  now  busy  fullilling.  He  has  pressed 
to  his  palette  from  the  tubes  immortal, 
the  gayest  of  colors;  and  the  oils  of  time 
have  been  added.  Crimson,  sepia,  orange 
russet  and  even  a  touch  of  bronze  for 
the  oaks,  intermingled  with  their  red- 
dened-brown.  Apparently  every  twig 
is  attended  to  with  a  care  and  considera- 
tion that  is  enchanting  to  say  the  very 
least.  All  Nature  seems  to  be  wearing 
the  best  of  linery,  all  things  marshalled 
out  for  the  panoply  and  parade.  By 
day  there  are  fleecy,  downlike  clouds  in 
the  sky  which  itself  is  of  the  rarest  of 
blue.  The  grasses  are  a  deeper  green 
than  ever;  the  pastures  are  close-cropped. 
The  bees  hum  over  the  late  flowers 
still  nodding  graciously  by  the  wayside. 
Belated  golden-rod  and  purple  asters 
flash  their  winning  smiles  along  the 
lane.  The  angler  pauses  to  admire  some 
clusters  of  closed-gentians  in  a  bosky 
place  by  the  brook  ere  he  moves  on  to 
try  his  luck  with  that  aldermanic  fario 
that  abides  in  the  Upper  Pool.  The 
cider  presses  are  busy.  The  sunshine 
is  gentle;  day  matches  day  in  comeliness 
— and  all's  well  with  the  month  and  the 
season! 

One  angles  not  alone  for  fishes  but  for 
contentment  these  days. 

And  no  time  in  the  year  is  one  able 
to  associate  himself  with  happiness  so 
well  as  now.  The  air  is  surcharged  with 
carefreeness,  and  there  is  just  enough  of 
the  joy  of  vagabondage  in  one  to  apprec- 
iate the  season  at  its  full  worth.  Surely 
of  all  men  the  patient  angler  should  be 
in  his  element,  and  if  he  really  has  the 
skill  that  is  contained  in  the  art  for  the 
persistent  he  will  not  go  home  without 
some  substantial  reward  for  his  hours  on 
the  water.  In  a  way  these  days  are  a 
challenge  to  the  artful  angler.  The 
careless  meat-getter  lisherman  is  out  of 
it  for  he  ean  acquire  a  catch  only  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  and  will 
cease  fishing  if  such  do  not  obtain.  He 
is  the  fellow  always  out  the  first  in  the 
spring  and  may  be  found  securely  an- 
chored over  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
croppies  and  sunfishes,  pulling  them  in, 
as  he  stated,  with  an  inane  smile.  If 
they  will  not  seize  the  minnow  he  will 
hook  them  one  by  one  as  they  "stand 
guard"  over  their  nests  thus  destroying 


not  only  the  parent  fishes  but  the  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  fishes  that  the  egg: 
would  have  made  possible.  A  sad  and 
relentless  being  is  the  early  and  unscrup- 
ulous fisherman.  The  test  of  his  skill  at 
fishing  would  be  in  the  autumn,  but  a 
few  trials  soon  dishearten  him.  Only 
the  patient  man,  who  bravely  weathers 
failure  can  realize  the  full  worth  of 
autumn  fishing. 

The  humane  angler  will  not  even  at- 
tempt to  try  for  the  brook  trout  (sahel- 
inus  fontinalis)  in  these  later  days.  The 

brook  trout  (holding  to  the  well-known 
characterisitc)  spawn  in  the  autumn 
beginning  with  September  and  some  real- 
ly have  jjot  finished  their  procreative 
duties  till  away  into  the  wijiter.  So, 
therefore,  this  trout  should  be  spared 
in  all  cases,  in  autumnal  fishing,  but  the 
rainbow  trout  and  the  brown  trout 
uniformly  spring-spawning  fishes  are 
still  in  the  streams,  mcving  lazily  about, 
and  if  the  man  with  the  lly-rod  is  well 
trained  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  have  excellent  success.  Where  the 
law  permits  some  good  catches  of  both 
these  salmon-trout  can  be  acquired. 

But  fall  fishing  confines  itself  not  so 
greatly  to  the  trout  contingent,  as  to 
the  fishes  of  the  lakes.  In  such  waters 
the  lake  trout  are  still  striking,  and 
too  the  pikes.  The  pikes  have  now 
recovered  from  the  mouth-ailments  of 
the  dog-days;  they  are  of  wolf-like 
viciousness  in  their  quest  for  prey; 
they  are  full  of  unreined  vim  and  vigor. 
They  are  feeding  well  now  and  their 
forms  are  well-rounded.  They  are,  often 
as  not,  as  sleek  as  the  proverbial  fatted 
calf — they  are  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Even  the  little  picker ?1,  the  so-called 
"grass  snake"  now  comes  into  bis  own. 
Whatever  may  be  sa'd  agianst  the  fascin- 
ations of  pickerel  fishing  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  at  this  date  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  angling  pastime  that  has 
undoubted  merit.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  dash  and  exhibition  of  savagery 
a  little  slim  "snake"  will  strike  a  numbei 
5  spoon,  now,  even  leaping  out  of  the 
water  and  shaking  his  head  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  burr.  A  strip 
each  of  red  and  white  flannel  one  inch 
wide,  tapering  like  a  V  are  attached 
to  the  burr  of  the  spoon-hook.  They 
should  be  two  inches  long.  One  does 
not  reel  his  lure  stiaight  in,  when  thus 
fishing  for  the  pickerel,  but  reels  a  foot, 
pause:,  reels  a  foot  again,  and  again 
pauses,  and  often  moves  it  through  the 
water    swiftly  to  again  ease  up.  The 


spoons  with  fluting''  on  them  have  proven 
the  best  for  killing  for  the  reason  that- the 
sunlight  concentrating  on  the  ridges  is 
diffused  through  the  water  more  sharply, 
therefore  more  attractively.  It  natural- 
ly being  the  glitter  that  is  the  main 
deadly  lure,  one  may  understand  that 
the  spoon  must  be  carefully  selected. 

Just  as  I  am  prone  to  call  this  idea  I 
pickerel,  pike  and  musky  weather  more 
positively  I  pronounce  it  a  wall-eyed 
perch  season.  If  autumnal  fishing  had 
nothing  else  to  its  credit  it  has  this 
elegant  greater  perch  to  offer  us,  whose 
presence  in  our  various  fresh-water  lakes 
is  hailed  with  such  delight.  Of  all  the 
late-striking  fishes,  the  wall-eyed  perch 
(misnomer!  "wall-eyed  pike")  is  the  most 
tenacious.  They  may  be  taken  as  long 
as  the  ice  is  oil',  and  they  may  as  consist- 
ently be  captured  when  the  line  freezes 
stiff  in  the  bands.  I  always  consider  the 
wall-eyed  perch  as  an  autumnal  fish. 
True,  in  the  June  and  the  July  days  they 
have  taken  the  deep-trolled  lure  fairly 
well  but  not  to  compare  with  the  way 
they  sally  forth  in  the  autumn.  I  am  a 
profound  respecter  of  this  member  of  the 
order  of  shiny-finned  fishes — and  so,  too, 
for  that  other  little  fellow  cousin  to  the 
wall-eyed  perch,  the  yellow  or  barred 
perch,  both  01  them  belong  to  the  family, 
Percidae.  We  may  forgive  the  scientific 
men  in  their  ichthyic  routine  many 
lengthy  names  imposed  upon  the  finny 
brethren.  But  a  sweeter-sounding 
name  than  Sitizoskdion  uitreum  could 
have  been  wished  upon  the  elegant 
wall-eyed  perch,  though  the  designation 
may  mean  a  great  deal! 

The  wall-eyed  perch  is  forever  held 
to  be  a  member  of  the  pike  family  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people.  It  is  general- 
ly useless  to  argue  the  point  with  an 
old-timer,  who,  having  fished  long,  feels 
hurt  to  be  corrected.  Unobtrusive 
anglers  know  the  wall-eyed  perch  from 
the  three  pikes  very  simply  by  its  slime- 
less  body.  The  body  when  pressed  with 
the  fingers  is  exceedingly  hard;  the  scales 
are  tight-set;  and  rough  to  feel.  The 
true  pike  have  bodies  well-coated  with 
slime,  the  reason  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  inroads  of  parasites.  Some 
pikes  when  taken  out  of  the  water  are  as 
slippery  as  eels.  The  wall-eyed  perch, 
however,  is  free  from  slime,  as  the  tight- 
est scales  protect  it  from  parasitical  life. 
Again  the  wall-eyed  perch  has  two  dorsal 
fins  (or  back  fins,  to  enlighten  furthei), 
while  the  pikes  have-  only  one.  The 
foreward  dorsal  tin  on  the  wall-eyed  perch 
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is  set  with  very  pronounced  spines.  Even 
were  all  other  points  to  escape  one  (if 
looking  for  distinguishing  characteristics) 
the  color  of  the  eyes  should  instantly  set 
one  right.  In  death  the  eyes  of  the 
wall-eyed  perch  turn  whitish,  as  though 
stone-frozen.  The  white  eyes  under  this 
conditionfwall-eyes)  can  be  told  at  a 
glan-e.  The  wall-  eyed  perch,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  bodies  are  slime'ess, 
dry  up  very  fast  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 
A  catch  should  never  be  exposed.  Keep 
them  either  in  the  live  box,  alive,  in  the 
boat;  or  in  a  basket  that  is  fdled  with  wet 
leaves  or  grass.  True,  a  sun-baked  perch 
may  be  skinned  out  like  a  bull-head,  but 
most  of  us  prefer  to  scale  them  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Give  me  an  autumn  day,  mid-October, 
or  even  on  into  the  Indian  Summer 


Autumn  produces  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  large  mouth  bass. 


season  of  November  and  I  will  spend 
hours  upon  hours  industriously  trolling 
for  the  wall-eyes.  In  our  northern 
climate  (in  choice  seasons)  that  rare 
breath  of  the  tropics  we  know  as  Indian 
Summer  visits  us.  Again  the  spiders 
are  spinning  and  sending  out  on  the  air 
their  innumerable  gossamer  threads; 
the  late  birds  sing  beautifully;  and  the 
last  dandelions  star  the  hillsides  It  is 
then,  and  in  the  last  bow  of  October  that 
vitreum  marks  down  a  passing  lure  and 
takes  it  with  a  whirl  and  swirl  that  may 
have  been  missed  in  his  actions  in  the 
summer.  It  has  libelously  been  said  of 
the  wall-eyed  perch  that  upon  capture 
it  comes  to  net  like  an  inanimate  dish-rag; 
others  have  mentioned  that  they  have 
many  times  thought  the  hook  run  foul  of 
a  bunch  of  northern  moss  or  eel-grass,  but 
have  found  that  they  have  annexed  with 
a  six  or  seven  pound  wall-eyed  perch. 
Such  has  never  been  my  experience.  I 
have  always  found  vitreum  a  good  fighter, 
sometimes  exceeding  in  activity  some  of 
the  acknowledged  game  fishes.  Perhaps 
it  is  all  in  the  playing  of  the  fish.  There 
is  quite  a  difference  between  the  use  of 
the  rod  (the  light  rod)  and  thehandline. 
A  handline  never  tests  but  the  peculiar 
capabilities  of  any  fish  and  has  never 
placed  glory  on  any  fishing. 

Often  wall-eyed  perch  fishing  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  experimentation  m  it h  the 
waters,  and  much  Wal Ionian  patience. 


B.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Pattern 
SPORTING  RIFLE 

.303  Cal.  Lee-Enfield  Action 

We  are  able  to  make  immediate  delivery 
from  Montreal  Stock  of  the  complete  lines  of 
B.S.A.  products,  including  the  New  Hammerless 
Shot  Guns,  Sporting  and  Target  Rifles.  We  also 
stock  a  complete  line  of  English  Telescopes  and 
Rifle  Accessories,  including  Celluloid  Covered 
Swivel  Handle  Cleaning  Rods,  Shot  |Gun  Rods, 
Rifle  and  Shot  Gun  Cases. 

IF  IT  HAS  TO  DO  WITH  SHOOTING 
WE  STOCK  IT 

Write  for  1921  Catalogue  of  Ririe  Accessories 

FRASER  COMPANY 

10  Hospital  Street 
MONTREAL  CANADA 


HUDSON  BAY  AIREDALES 

At  Stud  in  Canada,  the  two  Inter- 
national-Champion bred  Hunting  Dogs — 

Hudson  Bay  The  Black  Eagle, 
Hudson  Bay  King  Nobbier 

FEE  $25  EACH  DOG 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  TO: 

HUDSON  BAY  KENNELS,  Regd. 

METAGAMA,  VIA  CARTIER,  N.  ONT. 


OWNER.  M.  U.  BATES 


Member  Canadian  Kennel  Club,  Etc. 
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FOR  EVERY 
OUTDOOR  NEED 

— for  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Choc- 
olate, Soups,  for  use  wher- 
ever milk  is  required — 

ST.  CHARLES 

Evaporated  Milk 

It  is  pure  country  milk, 
with  the  cream  left  in.  In- 
dispensable to  the  hunter, 
fisherman,  trapper. 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  DOZEN 

^zlftcrnlen/  Gt.JJtnited 

MONTREAL 


American  Fur  Breeder 

MONTHLY 

Devoted  to  the  breeding  of  Foxes,  Mink, 
Skunk.  Marten,  Fisher,  Muskrats,  Opossums 
and  all  fur  bearing  animals,  including  the 
furred  sheep  and  rabbits.  Are  you  interested 
in  breeding  fur-bearers?  Would  you  like 
to  read  how  others  make  a  success  of  breeding 
these  animals?  If  so,  then  surely  you  will 
want  to  subscribe  for  The  American  Fur 
Breeder.  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  copy 
10c.    (Don't  send  Canada  stamps.) 

Here  is  our  ofler:  Send  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription.  So  sure  are  we  that  you  will 
be  well  pleased  with  the  magazine,  that,  if 
after  reading  three  numbers,  you  are  not,  just 
write  and  tell  us,  and  we  will  refund  your 
remittance  IN'  FULL,  and  charge  you  nothing 
for  the  numbers  you  have  received.  Send 
today. 

AMERICAN  FUR  BREEDER. 
Box  208, 
Eminence,  New  York. 


That  is  to  say,  the  sleek  fellows  have  to 
be  located  first,  and  this  locating  is  often 
mysteriously  puzzling  if  one  does  not 
know  the  general  feeding  grounds  and 
the  haunts  they  choose.  Once  locate 
where  the  wall-eyed  perch  run  and  the 
next  year,  and  the  years  after  it  will  be 
simple;  for  where  they  run  one  year 
there  they  can  be  counted  upon  to  run 
in  all  coming  years.  As  a  general  rule 
these  greater  perch  run  deep,  and  in 
schools.  Once  strike  a  school,  and  the 
fun  begins.  Instantly  the  lure  is  snapped 
up.  The  fish  is  put  away  and  the  boat  is 
guided  back  over  the  place  where  the 
last  fish  was  taken.  As  this  school  moves 
so  one  must  follow  after  them  as  swiftly 
as  possible.  One  will  do  well  to  let  out 
one  hundred  feet  of  line  or  more;  it  all 
depending  upon  the  depths  you  are  fish- 
ing. To  ascertain  the  depths,  sound 
with  a  dipsey  sinker  on  the  end  of  a  line 
and  then  troll  approximately  five  or  six 
feet  off  of  the  bottom.  This  will  prove 
an  uiffailing  aid  in  this  fishing. 

Of  lures  for  the  wall-eyed  perch  there 
are  many,  and  varied.    Ordinary  fluted 


A  fish  for  supper. 

spoons  are  often  used.  One  type,  the 
BueL  gold-plated  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one  for  deep  fishing.  Large  shiners  and 
chubs  are  hard  to  equal,  and  a  Number  3 
spinner  up  ahead  of  the  minnow  will 
serve  to  further  call  the  attention  of  the 
fish  to  the  lure.  The  old-timer  places 
his  faith  on  the  green  frog,  and  sure 
enough,  to  cast  into  a  school  with  a  frog 
is  to  instantly  have  a  strike.  A  double- 
hook  is  often  used  to  connect  the  lure, 
and  if  such  an  affair  be  used  one  rarely 
misses  a  fish. 

In  our  north  country  the  wall-eyed 
perch  are  often  found  in  abundance  in 
the  streams.  One  may  cast  for  them 
here,  sinking  the  lures  to  enter  the  whirl- 
ing water  right  off  of  the  still  water  of 
the  bars.  The  moment  the  swift  water 
seizes  the  lure  it  glides  out  and  the  big 
ones,  lying  there,  will  take  it.  Some  very 
large  specimen  are  taken  in  these  northern 
streams,  and  ten  pound  wall-eyes  are 
not  uncommon.  Larger  ones  are  record- 
ed. But,  as  a  rule,  the  wall-eyed  perch 
come  in  lesser  weights.  Those  generally 
captured  are  apt  to  be  three  or  four 
pounds  in  weight,  with  now  and  then  a 
five  or  six  pounder  coming  in  for  good 
measure.  In  the  rivers  and  streams  the 
wall-eyes  have  more  life  and  activity  in 
their  forms  than  that  evidenced  in  the 
lake*-  wall-eyes.    The    reason    of  this 


need  not  be  hard  to  explain.  The  river 
fish  faces  swift-flowing  and  cool- water 
and  to  keep  a-breast  of  the  stream  it  must 
have  powerful  fins,  and  a  more  forceful 
sweep,  vim  and  vigor  to  the  body.  When 
one  catches  a  fish  in  stream  waters  under 
these  conditions  the  rush  of  the  water 
adds  to  the  pressure  on  the  line  and 
sometimes  one  must  watch  well  or  lose 
a  fish.  Tackle  for  river  work  with  the 
wall-eyes,  for  the  above  reasons,  should 
be  somewhat  heavier  than  for  the  lake 
operations. 

As  I  have  aforementioned  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  wall-eyed 
perch.  Coupled  with  the  above  ad- 
missions I  may  add  that  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  no  sweeter-tasting  fish  were 
ever  set  before  the  sleepless  epicure. 
I  want  it  made  up  by  an  experienced 
hand  of  course — and  not  fried  in  a 
clumsy  fashion  in  a  pool  of  sputteiing 
lard  as  is  the  average  method.  But  sweet, 
flaky  and  palatable  as  is  the  wall-eyed 
perch,  as  a  pan-fish,  in  the  summer,  in  the 
autumn  he  excells;  firmer  of  flesh  than 
ever  and  even  sweeter  to  the  taste. 
And  so  have  come  the  beautiful  days! 
It  is  late  October  or  early  November. 
The  sunshine  is  never  quite  so  clear  and 
undimmed  as  now,  for  the  state  of  un- 
pleasant humidity  is  fled.  The  vision 
for  great  distances  is  as  though  given  an 
ablution,  a  clarification,  a  subtle  trans- 
formation from  a  sometimes  unbearable 
extreme  to  a  comfortable  breadth  and 
view.  The  shadows  are  deep  along  the 
wood  edges,  the  bush,  coverts  let  out  a 
mouldering  scent  that  is  delightfully 
fragrant  and  appealing  to  the  recollection. 
The  grass  is  a  darker  green  than  ever. 
The  lake  waters  are  now  like  one  great 
unmarred  sheet  of  glass.  Now  and  then 
a  breeze  will  start  counteracting  riffles 
or  veinlike  ridges  working  across  an 
expanse  but  invariably  the  waters  subside, 
with  the  universal  stillness.  On  the 
rounding  shores  the  woods  stand  out  in 
their  variegated  coloration  (in  October), 
the  hues  mingled  and  interspersed, 
forming  billows  of  fire  of  red,  of  yellow, 
of  russet  and  orange.  Everything  is 
mellow  and  in  harmony.  The  reflections 
mirrored  on  the  water  are  startling  in 
their  clearness.  The  evening  hour  seems 
so  completely  enveloped  in  beauty  and 
peace  that  the  falling  of  a  leaf  becomes  a 
great  sound.  A  fish  rising  down  the 
shore  startles  one. 

And  what  of  that  wolf  of  the  waters, 
Esox  lucius,  the  pike?  During  the 
summer  season  he  has  lain  in  the  weeds, 
basking  lazily,  perhaps  only  darting  out 
now  and  then  to  seize  such  food  as  might 
come  around.  But  now  he  is  coursing 
up  and  down  the  watery  places,  hunting 
far  and  wide  in  search  of  food  —  vorac- 
ious, merciless,  taking  what  may  come 
along  and  as  often  mistaking  the  glittering 
spoon  for  some  disabled  fish  and  losing 
his  pirate's  life  thereby.  We  can  truly 
feel  with  Hornaday  in  such  an  instance, 
that,  as  the  pike  "bolts  a  trolling  spoon 
in  one  great,  ill-mannered  gulp,  the 
angler  feels  a  savage  delight  in  thinking 
that  it  serves  him  right." 

Splendid  days  are  these  for  angling — 
the  best  in  all  the  year.  The  fever  and 
sweat  and  irrritation  is  out  of  the  air.  No 
sluggishness  is  in  the  body  and  the  mind 
is  clear  and  undeterred  from  the  keenest 
contemplations;  a  thrill,  as  of  wine,  in 
the  air  the  red-blood  corpuscles  stirring 
into  activity — 

To  miss  such  days  is  forsaking  earth's 
bestl 
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Fish  Culture 

J.  W.  Titcomb 

TN  the  July  number  of  your  magazine, 
I  J.  Edgar  Cook  in  his  interesting  article 
on  "A  Day  with  the  Four  Year  Olds" 
raises  the  question  whether  trout  intro- 
duced from  a  hatchery  in  1916  ant  Jfound 
the  following  autumn  in  spawning  condi- 
tion is  something  unusual,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  These  trout  were  undoubtedly 
the  progeny  of  fish  which  spawned  in  the 
'  fall  of  1915  and  hatched  in  the  late  winter 
or  early  spring  of  1916,  the  actual  time 
of  hatching  being  determined  by  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which 
hatched.  In  October  1917,  when  the 
spawning  trout  were  caught  they  weTe 
one  and  one  half  years  old.  The  time 
required  to  mature  a  trout  depends  upon 
the  rapidity  of  growth  quite  as  much  as 
upon  the  actual  age.  At  practically  all 
commercial  trout  hatcheries  where  trout 
are  raised  for  the  table,  the  breeder  plans 
to  produce  a  fish  weighing  about  one 
third  of  a  pound  when  one  and  one  half 
years  old.  He  also  plans  to  take  the 
eggs  from  these  fish  before  they  go  to 
market,  the  eggs  being  a  by-product  of 
his  hatchery.  The  fish  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cook,  introduced  to  virgin  waters, 
found  an  abundance  of  food,  grew  rapidly, 
and  came  to  maturity  in  the  same  length 
of  time  required  at  a  commercial  hatchery 
and  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
found  was  a  natural  one.  If  the  little 
fish  from  the  hatchery  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  waters  of  a  mountain  stream, 
colder  and  hence  yielding  less  food,  the 
growth  would  have  been  less  rapid  and 
maturity  would  have  been  from  one  to  two 
years  later. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  trout  to  go  to 
sea  and  your  readers  are  familiar  with 
that  fact,  probably,  but  in  this  instance 
the  fish  were  undoubtedly  seeking  a 
congenial  spawning  ground.  The  brook 
trout  which  inhabit  lakes  sometimes 
spawn  on  comparatively  shallow,  gravelly 
bottom,  seeking  places  about  the  shores 
of  the  iake  where  there  is  a  seepage 
of  spring  water;  or  they  ascend  a  tribu- 
tary stream;  or  they  go  down  stream. 
It  was  therefore  not  unnatural  to  find  the 
spawning  trout  below  the  outlet.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  these 
trout  descended  the  outlet  long  before 
the  spawning  season  in  a  desire  to  reach 
salt  water;  in  which  case,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  undoubtedly  have 
returned  for  the  spawning  function. 

Commenting  upon  the  superabundance 
of  male  trout,  it  will  be  found  that  during 
the  annual  migration  to  the  spawning 
grounds  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
males  during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
and  a  superabundance  of  females  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  mating 
of  the  trout  does  not  necessarily  begin 
with  the  inception  of  the  run.  I  have  a 
number  of  times  trapped  in  the  course 
of  a  month  as  high  as8,000to  lO.OOOtrout 
in  a  tributary  to  a  well  stoc'ked  pond,  the 
fish  being  taken  as  they  asc'ended  a 
sjtream  from  a  lake  for  the  spawning 
function.  While  there  was  a  super- 
abundance of  males  early  in  the  season  it 
often  happened  that  it  was,  difficult  to 
secure  enough  males  to  fertilize  the  eggs 
of  the  late  run  females. 

The  growth  of  the  trout  in  this  lake  is 
not  unnatural  for  virgin  waters.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  average  size  of  the 
trout  in  this  lake  will  grow  less  from  year 
to  year  as  the  natural  food  is  exhausted 
and  nature's  balance  with  the  new 
inhabitants  is  readjusted.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  abnormal  growth  is 
due  to  cannibalism  although  all  species  of 


SealBrandTEA 


may  truly  be  termed  the  drink  of  economy.  All  tea 
is  cheap,  but  the  best  tea  is  cheapest.  Three 
hundred  cups  of  piping  hot  delicious  beverage  can  be 
made  from  a  single  pound  of  Chase  &  Sanborn's 
Seal  Brand  Tea. 

For  refreshment,  for  mild  stimulus  and  sheer  enjoy- 
ment of  the  delightful  fragrance  and  flavor,  drink 
Chase  &  Sanborn's  Seal  Brand  Tea. 

In  pound  and  half-pound  cartons. 
CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que. 
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(13  }4  lb-  Pike  caught  June 
22nd,  within  twenty  minutes 
walk  of  the  Sykes-Bates  fishing 
and  hunting  camps  in  Northern 
Ont.) 


How  Would  Itou 
Like  to  Get 
One  Like 
This? 


FOR  RENT — A  set  of  comfortable 
log  cabins  situated  on  good  fishing 
waters  all  running  into  the  Spanish 
River.  Camps  supplied  with  dishes, 
bunks  and  stoves;  applicants  to  furnish 
own  blankets  and  grub.  Woods  teem- 
ing with  partridge,  also  rabbit  and  duck 
shooting.  Deer,  Moose,  and  Black 
Bear  in  Season.  Camps  accommddat- 
ing  from  two  to  eight  persons.  Rates 
reasonable.    Write: — 

SYKES  &  BATES 

Metagama,  via  Cartier,  N.  Ont. 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

$1,  $2,  $3,  WEEKLY 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds  by  buying  trom  w 
We  are  Diamond  Importers. 


Terms, 

you  every 


Weekly.      We  guarantee 
Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 


$1,  $2  or 

advantage 


$3 


We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection  at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or  Monthly. 
I  A  TADC   nnr\C  diamond  importers 

JALUDj    DlVUiJ.  15  Toronto' Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada 
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HOTEL  TULLER  KolT 

600  Rooms.  600  Baths 

S2.50  up,  Single.       $4.50  up,  Double 

Agents'  Sample  Rooms  $5.00  per  day 

Canadian  money  accepted  at  par  on  bill 
Headquarters  in  Detroit  for 

Old  Colony  Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 
Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  Ass'n 
Detroit  Transportation  Club 

Table  d'  Hote,  $1.50  and  $1.75 
Business  Men's  Lunch,  75c. 
Cafe  A  La  Carte    Cafeteria    Men's  Grille 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The    American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 
Indispensable  to  every  lover  of  outdoor  sport 
and  especially  to  those  who  love  WALKING. 

Instructive  because  of 
value    in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  compass  and 
as  useful  to  SPORTS- 
MEN. It  furnishes  the 
true  solution  of  many  a 
dis/puted    question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from 
various    points.  Best 
of  all  it  is  a  wonderful 
health  pro- 
moter be- 
cause its  in- 
teresting no- 
t  ations  af- 
ford real  in- 
centive for 
WALKING. 
Whether  you 
walk  for 
health,  busi- 
ness or  plea- 
sure —  any- 
where,  ev- 
ery where, the 
A  M  E  R  I- 
CAN  Pedo- 
meter tells 
the  whole 
story  of  just  how  far  you  have  travelled. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer    $3.00 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 
AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.    -    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  » 


"Science  of  Trapping" 

Which  will  tell  you  more  about 
the  fur-bearing  animals  you  will 
want  to  trap  this  coming  season. 

IT'S  FREE 

Just  send  in  two  new  subscrip- 
tions to  Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  and 
you  will  receive  this  volume  FREE 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


fish  are  cannibals  to  a  more  or  less  degree 
and  in  a  school  of  trout  there  are  always 
some  bad  cannibals. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  landlocked 
salmon  were  planted  in  the  same  lake 
where  the  trout  were  so  conspicuous  a 
success  because  the  salmon  prey  upon  the 
trout  much  more  than  the  trout  prey  upon 
the  salmon.  In  Maine  where  the  range 
of  the  salmon  was  extended  by  their 
introduction  to  trout  lakes  it  was  found 
that  it  was  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  trout 
and  the  practice  was  discontinued  in  a 
great  many  cases. 

The  landlocked  salmon  does  not  grow 
during  the  early  part  of  its  life  so  rapidly 


as  the  trout  but  if  the  waters  are  con- 
genial, they  make  up  for  it  after  the  first 
or  second  year. 

I  like  Mr.  Lincoln's  words  of  caution 
against  overstocking  arid  especially  with 
too  many  species-  Overstocking  with 
one  species  will  either  result  in  fish  of 
smaller  growth  or  average-size,  a  condi- 
tion which,  in  much  fished  water,  is 
quickly  remedied  but  the  introduction 
of  too  many  species  often  results  in  unsat- 
isfactory fishing  for  any  species  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  conditions  in 
such  a  lake  are  much  like  the  destructive 
conditions  among  the  humans  of  many 
countries  of  Europe  today. 


I  fill  III  11  II 


New  Brunswick  Guides'  Sports 
Meet,  1921 


'Bearcat' 


LOVERS  of  the  big  out  doors  and 
followers  of  the  trail  and  carry, 
users  of  the  "ole"  twelve-gun  and 
disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  will  we  know 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  New  Bruns- 
wicK  Guides  Association  have  just  com- 
pleted a  very  successful  three  days  sports 
meet  at  Marysville.  across  the  St.  John 


thousands  of  visitors  could  not  tuck  their 
feet  under  the  tables  fast  enough.  The 
eats  were  up  to  the  standard  of  New 
Brunswick  guides  and  that  means  that 
no  hotel  charging  the  present  day  rates 
could  touch  the  line  served  for  quality  or 
quantity.  We  feel  sure  that  all  members 
of  the   Guides  Association   wil  have 


Group  of  New  Brunswick  Guides 


River  from  Fredericton.  As  it  was  their 
first  attempt  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind 
they  are  more  than  pleased  with  the 
results.  To  Harry  Allen,  the  Guides' 
president  and  to  J.  H.  McMurray  the 
energetic  secretary  go  the  honors  for  the 
successful  termination  of  their  big  under- 
taking and  it  is,  a  safe  bet  that  the  follow- 
ing years  will  see  the  New  Brunswick 
Guides'  gathering  bigger  and  better  than 
ever. 

A  fine  location  was  chosen  at  Marys- 
ville and  the  grounds  were  ideal  for  a 
meet  of  this  kind.  A  large  pine  grove 
made  a  back  ground  that  added  that 
touch  that  made  one  imagine  he  was  out 
among  the  "tall-uncut"  and  it  only  took 
the  aroma  from  George  Allen's  cook 
tent  where  he  and  an  able  body  of  assist- 
ants served  regular  camp  grub  to  make 
one  feel  that  if  only  a  moose  would  break 
cover  that  the  sights  would  line  up  and 
he  would  be  yours.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
pass  up  the  cooking  without  further  refer- 
ence and  we  wish  to  say  that  when  the 
"come  and  get  it"  cry  went  out  that  the 


their  time  taken  up  this  fall  and  for  many 
years  to  come  and  that  many  of  the 
visitors  will  not  come  to  hunt  or  fish  but 
to  pull  on  the  "nose-bag"  and  partake 
again  of  New  Brunswick  Guides'  cooking. 

Rifle  and  trap  shooting  took  up  most 
of  the  time  and  the  creditable  scores 
made  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
nerves  and  co-ordination  of  mind,  eye 
and  hand  of  Harry  Allen's  men  w-as  just 
about  right.  Valuable  prizes  were 
offered  by  the  leading  sporting  -goods 
manufai  turers  and  houses  and'  the 
contestants  worked  hard  to  carry  off  the 
honors. 

The  feature  of  the  meet  was  the  sharp 
shooting  demonstration  given  each  day 
by  Frank  Morris  of  the  Dominion  Cart- 
ridge Company,  Montreal.  Mr.  Morris' 
work  with  the  shot  gun,  revolver  and 
minature  rifles  was  really  wonderful  and 
he  held  the  interest  of  the  large  gathering 
at  all  times.  The  Dominion  Cartridge 
Company  tent  in  charge  of  Jack  Learment 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  was  the  centre  of  activity 
and  much  information  was  given  out  in 
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answer  to  enquiries  re  firearms  and 
ammunition.  Mr.  F.  E.  Fraser  of  the 
Birmingham  Smalls  Arms  Co.,  also  had 
an  exhibit  of  his  company's  products 
which  was  viewed  with  interest  by  the 
the  thousands  attending  the  meet. 
Both    President    Marry    Alien  and 


The  men  behind  the  meet 

Left  to  right:  J,  H.  McMurray  of  the  McMurray 
Book  Co,,  Fredericton;  Henry  Allan,  president 
of  the  N.  B.  Guides'  Association;  Jack  Learment, 
Halifax,  of  the  Dominion  Cartridge  .Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Secretary  McMurray  stated  that  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  sports  meet  will 
be  an  annual  affair  and  with  the  oigani- 
zation _  which  they  head, working  to  make 
it  go,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  success  in  every 
way  and  one  that  will  place  not  only  the 
Guides  Association  but  New  Brunswick 


3rd.  Arthur  Pringle,  Stanlev,  N.  B. 
4th.  Bert  Moore.  Andover,  N.  B. 
R.  T.  Mack,  Fredericton.  N.  B. 

Spedial  Trap  Event,  25  Targets. 
1st.  Sheriff  H.  A.  P.  Smith,  Digbyi 
N.  S. 

2nd.  James  McLaughlin,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
3rd.  D.  J.  Sullivan,  Fredericton,  N.  B: 

Guides  Trap  Event. 
1st.  J.    H.    McMurray,  Fredericton, 
N.  B. 

2nd  R.  Morrison,  Granite  Hill,  N.  B. 
3rd.  C.  J.  Selig,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
Friday,  Aug.  26th.  1921. 

150  Yard  Rifle  Event  Kneeling 
1st.  Russell  Morrison,    Granite  Hill, 
N.  B: 

2nd.  Bert  Moore,  Andover,  N.  B. 
3rd.  Mose  Weaver.  Penniac,  N.  B. 
4th.  Mose  Allen,  Penniac,  N.  B. 
5th.  Charles  Selig,  Fredericton,'  N.  B. 

Special  Trap  Event,  25  Targets 
1st.  J.  L.  McAvUy,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
2nd.H.  A.  P.  Sm:th,  Digby,  N.  S. 
3rd.  J.  McLaughlin,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Guides  Trap  Event 
1st.  J.    H.    McMuiray,  Fredericton, 
N.  B. 

2nd.  C.  Selig,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
3rd.  John  Moore,  Scotch  Lake,  N.  B. 
Saturday,  Aug.  27th,  1921. 

Final  150  Yard  Rifle  Event. 
1st.  Mose  Weaver,   Penniac,   N.  B. 
2nd.  Rev.  E.  W.  Lester,  M  arysville, 
N.  B. 

3rd.  R.  Morrison,  Granite  Hill,  N.  B. 

Special  Trap  Event  Nova  Scotia  Vs 
New  Brunswick,  Won  by  Nova  Scotia 
team  composed  of  Sheriff  H.  A.  P.  Smith, 
Digby,  N.  S.,  James  McLaughlin,  Hali- 
fax and  Jack  Learment.  Halifax,  of  the 
Dominion  Cartridge  Co. 

Guides  .22  Rifle  Championship 

1st.  Chester  Morrison,  Granite  Hill, 
N.  B. 

2nd.  Russell  Moirison,  "Granite  Hill, 
N.  B. 

3rd.  T.  Craig,  Stanley,  N.  B. 


Dominion  Cartridge  Company's  headquarters  tent  at  the  tournament. 

Seated  front,  left  to  right,  F.  E.  Fraser.  Birmingham  Small  Arms,  Frank  Morris  and  Jack  Learmert, 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co. 


and  Canada  up  among  th.e  top-notchers 
as  the  welcome  visiting  shooters  and 
spectators  received  from  the  two-fisted, 
big-hearted  guides  is  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  events  and  the 
winners. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  25th.,  1921. 
150  Yard  Offhand  Rifle  Shooting  for 
the  Guides  Championship  of  New 
Brunswick. 
1st.  Rev.  E.  W.  Lester,  Marysville,  N.B 
2nd.  Russell  Morrison,  Granite  Hill, 


Highest  Score  .22  Gallery  All  Days 

C.  McLean,  Marysville,  N.  B. 
High  Aggregate  Trap  Shooting  Open. 
H.  A.  P.  Smith,  Digby,  N.  S. 

High  Aggregate  Guides  All  Events. 
Russell  Morrison,  Granite  Hill,  N.  B. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  different 
events  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  presented 
the  prizes  to  the  winners  and  at  the 
finish  called  upon  the  President  Harry 
Allen  for  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Allen  then 
called  upon  Sheriff  H.  A.  P.  Smith  of 


Your  Big 
Game 

"TRUE  TO  LIFE" 

You've  planned  the  fall  Hunt 
but  oh!  "The  trophy" — you  want 
it  to  perpetuate  your  experiences. 
We  scientifically  re-create  game 
heads,  animals,  birds  and  fish 
true  to  Nature,  giving  prompt 
service  at  a  moderate  charge. 
Your  friends  and  others  will 
recommend  the 

Taxidermist  Work  of 

Dukes  Brothers 

Sculpturic  Taxidermists  and 
Furriers, 
980  Daniorth  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


PILES! 


If  you  suffer  from  Piles 
in  any  form  send  your 
name  and  address  and 
find  out  what  the  MIC- 
MAC  REMEDY  is, 
what  it  has  done  for 
others  and  what  we 
guarantee  it  to  do  for 
you. 

The 

Micmac  Remedy 

Box  30  (E) 
Yarmouth  N.  S. 
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Northern  Ontario 

A  Vast  New  Land  off  Promise 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg, 
and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  new  England  and  four  Middle 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  water- 
power,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO  contains 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which 
may  be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free; 
to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads 
and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's  web  over  a  huge  part 
of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write — H.  A.  MACDONELL, 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


Why  Operate? 

HEPATOLA  removes  Gall  Stones,  corrects  Appen- 
dicitis in  24  hours  without  pain.  Also  cures  stomach 
and  liver  trouble.  $6.50. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas,  230  4th  Ave.  S.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Digby,  N.  S.  a  former  president  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Guides  and  the  genial  Sher- 
iff spoke  to  the  gathering  on  conditions  in 
Nova  Scotia.  He  also  told  the  crowd 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Act  and  what  it 
meant  toward  the  conservation  of  our 
birds.  He  was  followed  by  Jack  Lear- 
ment  of  the  Dominion  Cartridge  Company 
who  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  handling  of 
firearms  and  the  care  of  same. 

annua 

One  of  Many  Forest 
Tragedies 

From  the  shallow,  reedy  places  along 
the  river,  out  from  the  dense  cedar 
thicket,  with  a  stamping  of  hoofs  and  a 
crashing  of  branches  two  stags  appeared. 
Breathing  wrath  and  splendidly  imperial 


James  Bayne,  government  employee, 
Dunchurch 


they  were  silhouetted  against  the  golden 
night. 

Furiously  they  challenged,  the  rage  of 
conquest  upon  them.  The  air  trembled 
with  the  combat  as  they  charged  and 
counter  charged  from  one  vantage  ground 
to  another.  They  bored  and  wrenched 
and  ploughed  the  ground  but  no  victory 
came,  and  on  in  the  night  they  fell 
exhausted;  again  and  again  they  strove 
to  rise  but  in  vain. 

When  morning  dawned  it  found  them 
side  by  side,  horns  locked  inexorably  in 
Ihe  last  embrace  of  death.  The  little 
wood  folk  came  and  looked  and  marvelled 
and  went  away  depiessed. 

Then  came  a  morning  when  the  river 
ran  with  a  mighty  rush  and  snow  wreaths 
filtered  from  the  sunny  slopes.  It  lifted 
its  burden  from  the  reedy  bank  and  bore 
it  onward  and  onward  to  the  tranquil 
water  of  Wah-Wash  Kisk  Bay. 
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The  Dominion  of  Canada  Rifle 
Association  Matches 


J.  W.  Smith 


A SUBSTANTIAL  increase  in  atten-| 
dance  was  the  feature  of  the  Domin-| 
ion  Canada  Rifle  Association  match- 
es {his  year,  the  entries  numbering  475 
to  275  last  year.   That  interest  is  grow- 
ing in  rifle  shooting,  more  particularly! 
among  the  younger  generation,  is  indicat-ji 
ed  by  the  fact  that  250  tyros  and  41 
cadets  competed  in  the  various  events 
this  year.   The  matches  commenced  on^ 
Aug.  15th,  and  were  completed  on  Aug.\ 
19th.   The  weather  was  fair,  with  the' 
exception  of  Thursday  morning,  when 
rain  fell,  but  did  not  hinder  the  program. 
Shooting  conditions  were  difficult,  espec- 
ially on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  when  a 
strong  and  gusty  wind  interfered  with 
good    scoring.   The    new  Connaught 
Ranges  were  used  for  the  first  time,  al- 
though they  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  years. 

The  Connaught  Ranges  are  situated 
about  12  miles  up  the  river,  and  comprise 
2700  acres.  For  modern  equipment  and 
conveniences,  they  were  a  revelation, 
even  to  some  of  the  older  marksnren. 
They  were  planned  by  the  late  lamented 
General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  and  completed 
during  his  regime  as  Minister  of  Militia. 
With  a  constantly  increasing'  attendance 
at  the  D.  C.  R.  A.  Matches,  the  old 
Rockliffe  Ranges  had  become  inadequate 
to  handle  the  entries.  Sir  Sam,  no  doubt, 
had  in  mind  an  attendance  of  1000  to 
1500  when  planning  the  ranges,  and  the 
D.  C.  R.  A.  officials  are  confident  that 
such_  an  attendance  will  materialize 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  main 
range  provides  for  2  butts,  400  yards 
apart,  each  with  225  targets,  and  con- 
nected by  tunnels.  By  this  arrangement 
the  first  firing  mound  can  be  used  either 
for  1000  yards  or  600  yards,  according 
to  which  butt  is  in  operation.  Similarly, 
the  next  firing  mound  can  be  used  for  900 
yards  or  500  yards,  and  so  on.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  range  can 
be  gained  by  the  fact  that  the  firing 
mounds  and  butts  are  nearly  half  a  mile 
long — '750  yards  to  be  exact. 

Each  target  is  equipped  with  an 
electric  buzzer,  which  enables  immediate 
communication  between  register-keeper 
and  marker.  If  the  target  fails  to  come 
down  promptly  after  a  competitor  has 
fired,  the  register-keeper,  by  pressing  a 
button,  can  at  once  notify  the  marker  to 
examine  the  target,  without  recourse  to 
the  telephone.  While  a  little  trouble 
was  occasionally  experienced  with  the 
connections,  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
they  had  been  in  disuse,  the  buzzer 
system  generally  worked  well,  and  was 
a  boon  to  competitois  in  eliminating 
challenges,  and  keeping  the  markers  up  to 
their  work.  Besides  the  main  range  of 
225  targets,  there  are  also  15  supplement- 
ary targets  at  500  yards  for  rapid  fire 
events  likethe"Sberwood"  and  "Helmer," 
24  targets  for  miniature  rifles,  a  "run- 
ning man"  target,  and  a  pistol  range. 
The  Connaught  Ranges  are  perhaps  the 
best  and  finest  on  this  continent,-  and 
compare  favorably  with  those  at  Camp 
Perry,  U.  S.  A.,  where  the  National 
Rifle  Matches  are  usually  held. 

Two  large  hangars  had  been  erected 
on  the  camping  ground,  one  for  a  dining 
hall,  and  the  other  for  assembly  and 
entertainment  purposes.  The  D.  C.  R. 
A.  officials  kindly  provided  entertain- 
ment every  evening,  and  competitors 
showed  their  appreciation  by  attending 


the  .  concerts  in  large  numbers.  Tents, 
marquees,  cots,  mattresses,  and  bedding 
were  supplied  at  reasonable  fees.  Am- 
munition bad  been  specially  manufactured 
for  the  matches  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  Among  other  features  of 
the  Connaught  Ranges  is  a  complete 
and  independent  water  system,  providing 
good  drinking  water  to  all  parts,  including 
the  butts,  also  a  number  of  shower  baths. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time  in  which 
the  Ranges  had  been  in  disuse,  a  great 
deal  of  work  was  necessary  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  targets  in  good 
working  order.  On  the  first  day  there 
were  only  fifty,  with  the  result  that  the 
schedule  at  once  fell  behind.  However, 
by  adding  ten  more  targets,  and  com- 
mencing the  program  one  hour  earlier 
each  morning,  the  matches  were  finished 
by  Friday  afternoon.  At  the  same  time 
tnere  ought  to  have  been  more  targets 
in'  operation  for  the  regular  matches, 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  next 
year  to  have  a  few  extra  series  targets 
running  all  day  at  the  200  yard  and  30 
yard  ranges.  These  could  be  switched 
to  500  yards  and  600  yards  when  the 
former  ranges  were  being  used  for  a 
regular  match.  Lack  of  opportunities 
to  shoot  extra  series  this  year  were 
very  pronounced,  and,  as  competitors 
attend  the  matches  to  shoot,  and  will 
readily  spend  money  to  do  so,  the  D.  C 
R.  A.  is  only  cutting  its  own  financial 
throat  in  failing  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities. 

While  the  actual  standard  of  scoring 
may  not  have  been  so  high  as  last  year, 
this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  reduced 
size  of  the  bull's-eye  at  the  300  yard,  500 
yard,  and  600  yard  ranges.  At  200  yards 
the  bull's  eye  was  the  same  8  inches,  but 
with  a  12  inch  aiming  point.  At  300 
yards,  the  bull's-eye  was  reduced  to  10 
inches,  but  the  old  12  inch  bull's-eye 
was  retained  as  an  aiming  mark.  At 
500  yards  and  600  yards,  the  bull's-eye 
had  been  reduced  from  24  inches  to  20 
inches,  the  aiming  mark  being  retained 
at  24  inches.  With  the  scoring  slightly 
lessened  by  these  factors,  the  actual 
standard  of  marksmanship  and  good 
shooting  was  nevertheless  excellent,  and 
probably  an  improvement  over  last  year, 
particularly  when  shooting  conditions 
are  taken  into  account.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  individual  scores 
at  a  single  range  was  the  10-shot  "possib- 
ible"  at  600  yards  by  Mr.  P.  Landrigan 
of  the  P.  E.  I.  Rifle  Association  in  the 
Macdonald  "Brier"  Match,  which  he  won. 
Another  perfect  10-shot  score  was  regist- 
ered by  Sergt.  F.  H.  Morris  of  the  3rd. 
Victoria  Rifles  at  300  yards.  The  feat 
of  Pte.  P.  W.  Selwood  in  tieing  for  first 
place  in  the  Governor-General  s  Match 
was  also  one  of  the  outstanding  perform- 
ances of  the  week,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  young  competitor's  age — barely  18 
years.  The  cadets  also  made  a  splendid 
showing,  and  frequently  gained  high 
places  in  the  matches. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening,  several  matters  of 
intense  interest  came  up  for  discussion. 
Colonel  MacLaren  broached  the  subject 
which  was  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  most 
members  present— the  adoption  of  a  rear 
peep  sight  and  a  wider  foresight.  Un- 
questionably, interest  in  target  shooting 
would  increase  tremendously  if  a  stand- 
ard aperture  rear  ;sight  were  adopted  and 


issued  by  the  Government.  Maj,  W.  F. 
Utton  announced  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  now  experimenting  on  an 
aperture  sight  which  would  be  adaptable 
for  the  short  Lee-Enfield,  and  which  would 
be  issued  free.   A  suggestion  by  Maj. 

C.  R.  Crowe  was  well  received.  It  was 
that  the  bull's-eye  and  target  should 
revert  to  the  old  style  of  complete  cir- 
cular aiming  mark,  the  exact  size  of  the 
bull's-eye,  with  an  all-white  background. 
There  was  also  a  somewhat  acrimonious 
discussion  on  the  ethics  of  moving  one's 
foresight  to  meet  with  varying  wind 
conditions.  Major  Mortimer  suggested 
better  facilities  for  shooting  extra  series 
pointing  out  the  financial  advantage  to 
the  D.  C.  R.  A.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  Militia  Department  should  keep  in 
stock  a  number  of  rifles,  specially  tested 
and  adjusted  for  accuracy,  which  could 
be  sold  at  cost  to  Militia  Regiments  and 
Rifle  Associations  for  the  use  of  members 
attending  the  D.  C.  R.  A.  Matches. 
This  is  a  good  suggestion,  but  might  be 
improved  by  making  such  rifles  a  free 
issue.    Careful  note  was  made  by  the 

D.  C.  R.  A-  officials  on  the  platform,  of 
all  suggestions  and  "kicks,"  where 
practical,  will  be  acted  on  or  remedied. 

The  suggestion  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paragraph  concerning  an  issue 
of  specially  tested  and  adjusted  rifles  to 
shooting  organizations  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  It  implies  that  the  ordinary 
rifle  as  issued  by  militia  regiments  for 
use  at  competitive  matches  is  not  reliable 
for  accuracy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
writer  heard  a  great  many  private 
opinions  and  discussions  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  short  Lee-Enfield 
rifle  as  a  target  weapon.  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  them  are  reliable  and  accurate, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  consistent  good 
shooting  of  the  aggregate  leaaers.  Yet, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  number  of  exper- 
ienced riflemen  of  unquestionable  ability 
failed  utterly  andcompletely  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  showing  during  the  week.  The 
rifle  secured  from  a  militia  regiment  is 
of  wartime  production,  manufactured 
when  quality  was  a  secondary  considera- 
tion to  speed,  and  some  of  them  show 
a  decided  tendency  to  spray  the  shot 
all  over  (and  off)  the  target.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  barrel  is  in  good  condition, 
and  properly  bedded,  the  rifle  will  shoot 
accurately  and  maintain  the  elevation, 
but  how  many  of  even  the  older  marks- 
men have  the  technical  and  expert  know- 
ledge of  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments? The  theory  that  the  barrel  has 
a  "flip"  to  it,  owing  to  the  combined 
factors  of  its  lightness  and  the  concussion, 
has  been  pretty  well  proved  by  Fulton's 
experiments  in  England,  and  careful  and 
expert  adjustments  are  necessaiy  to 
offset  this  condition.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  not  satisfactory  that  such  a  handicap 
should  existj  placing  some  competitors  on 
an  unequal  footing.  Perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary, Col.  Birdwhistle,  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell  when  discussing  with  the 
writer.  His  view  is  that  all  would-be 
marksmen  should  not  only  learn  to  shoot 
straight  and  judge  conditions,  but  also 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  mechan- 
ism and  intricacies  of  their  weapons,  and 
learn  how  a  barrel  should  be  properly 
bedded.  Hhe  secretary  is  probably 
right. 

On  Friday,  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy  visited 
the  ranges,  and  distributed  the  prizes. 
Competitors  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  Governor-General's  first  public  speech 
in  Canada,  and  his  remarks  were  received 
with  rounds  of  applause.  The  sport  of 
rifle  shooting  assuredly  has  a  warm  and 
staunch  supporter  in  our  new  Governor- 
General. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration 
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FISHERMEN! 

YOUR  ATTENTION,  ?£$seiftr*hefafac* 

special  magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  spe- 
cial hobby.  It  is  four  years  old,  a  strong,  healthy 
youngster,  ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of 
real  sportsmen  who  know  the  business  from  A  to 
Z.    You  should  see  it! 

The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home; 
stories  of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers 
who  have  "been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how 
to  write;  daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on 
all  matters  piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making; 
fly,  bait  and  surf  tournament.  Salt  water  ang- 
ling is  generously  treated  and  angling  humor  is 
delightfully    illustrated.    Published  monthly. 

Special  Trial  Subscription  £l  CH 

Six  Splendid  Numbers       *r  *  •  " 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00 
Canada,  $2.35;  Foreign,  $2.60 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bide.,  221  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 

You  Can't  Beat  Natural  Bait! 

Lure  makers  have  done  won- 
ders in  making  bits  of  wood 
and  tin  look  and  act  like  min- 
nows. But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  "You  can't  make 
a  lure  look  more  like  a  fish 
than  a  fish  does!" 

FERRY  PRESERVED  BAIT 

is  simply  honest-to-goodness 
minnows  and  frogs  caught  in 
the  clear,  cold  water  up  here 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  pre- 
served by  chemical  solution 
and  put  up  in  glass  jars. 
Guaranteed  to  last  indefin- 
itely and  —  note  this  — 1  will 
keep  at  least  a  week  after  jar 
is  opened. 

Save  hours  of  tedious  labor 
next  trip,  and  the  risk  of  up- 
set minnow  bucket  by  taking 
along  a  supply  of  Ferry  Pre- 
served Bait. 

Glass  jar  large  shiners  (about  50)   50c 

Glass  jar  small  shiners  (about  200)   50c 

Glass  jar  frogs  (six  to  jar)  ..   50c 

Special  introductory  offer:  Any  three  of  above, 
postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  or  Canada,  $1.25. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Dealers  write 

FERRY  FISH  MARKET  CO. 
Box  M  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Kerry  Silver  Shiner6 


FREE 
A  Flashlight 

Made  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

You  can  always  use  this  flash- 
light and  in  fact  you  would  never 
think  of  going  camping  without 
one. 

Just  send  in  three  new  sub- 
scriptions to  ROD  &  GUN  at 
$2.00  each  and  you  will  receive 
this  flashlight. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LTD. 

Publisher 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


the  matches  were  a  decided  success.  A 
policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment  had 
been  necessitated  by  last  year's  deficit 
so  that  the  prize  lists  had  been  considei- 
ably  curtailed.  However,  with  the  large 
numbers  of  entries  this  year,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  larger  attendance  next- 
year,  the  prize  lists^  will  be  increased 
accordingly. 

While  the  arrangements  were  not 
absolutely  perfect,  competitors  are  too 
apt  to  forget  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  innumerable  details  connected 
with  such  a  large  undertaking.  The 
D.  C.  R.  A.  officers  are  men  who  give  their 
services  and  the  benefit  of  their  exper- 
ience, year  after  year,  towards  making 
the  annual  matches  successful  from  all 
points  of  view.  Credit  is  due  to  the 
Secretary,  Lt.  Col.  R.  J.  Birdwhistle,  on 
whose  shoulders  fell  the  brunt  of  the  work, 
and  the  Colonel  was  a  busy  man  for  many 
months  before  the  shoot.  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  Alexander  Bertram  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  camping  arrangements. 
Lt.  Col.  D.  R.  Street  carried  out  the 
duties  of  Chief  Executive  Officer  in  his 
usual  efficient  manner,  as  did  all  the 
Range  Officers  under  his  supervision. 
The  Treasurer's  duties  were  ably  per- 
formed by  Lt.  Col.  W.-  P.  Anderson. 
The  thanks  of  all  competitois  are  due  to 
the  officials  for  their  disinterested  ser- 
vices in  planning  and  conducting  the 
Annual  D.  C.  R.  A.  Matches. 

The  leading  scores  are  as  follows: — 

TYRO  MATCH 
Range  500  yards — 7  rounds. 

1.  Cpl.M.  Penman,  C.G.G  •  34 

2.  Cpl.  R.J.  Brown,  R.C.D   33 

3.  Mr.  J.Hurford,B,R.A   33 

4.  S.-Sgt.  W.Yates,  91st  R   33 

5.  S.  M.  L.  Bentley,  13th  R.R   32 

6.  Pte.  G.  L.  McLennan,  105th  R   32 

7.  Cpl.  W.T.  Joncas.R.C.O.C   32 

8.  Sgt.  C.L.McCully,  C.&.H.R   32 

Teams  (5  men) 

1.  Royal  Grenadiers  (Toronto)   142 

2.  Colchester  &  Hants  Rifles  (N.S.)  41 

MACDOUGALL  MATCH 
Ranges  200'  and  600  yards — 7  rounds  at 
each  range. 

1.  Maj.  C.R.  Crowe,*  IstW.R.   67 

2.  Sgt.  W.  A.  Hawkins,  48th  H   64 

3.  Lt-Col.  W.Simmonds  A.  &N.V.  64 

4.  Capt.  L.  I.  Johnson,  C.G.F.G   63 

5.  Lieut.  E.  T.  D.  Francis,  G.G.F.G  63 

6.  Pte.  A.  W.  Whitehead,  38tb.  H  ..  63 

7.  Sgt.  J.  Buick,  48th  H   63 

8.  Lieut.  J.  A  Steele,  1st  W.  R   63 

9.  Sgt.-Maj.  W.Pugh,  R.C.H.A   63 

10.  Cpl.  F.  W.  Box,  38th  H   62 

11.  Lieut.  A.M.  Blackburn,  W.R  62 

12.  Sgt.  G.  Elmslie,  48th  H   62 

13.  Pte.  G.  L.  McLennan,  105th  R   62 

14.  Pte.H.  Kent48th  H   62 

15.  Cdt.-L.J.M.Grawford,H.C.I.C.C.  62 

16.  S.  M.J.  McGregor,  4th  F.C.E.  ..  62 
*MacDougal  Challenge  Cup. 

BANKERS'  MATCH 
Ranges  300  and  600  yards— 10  rounds 
at  each  range. 

1. 

2. 

'  Q 
O. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Pte.  W.  Jaffray*,  R.G   94 

Lieut.  S.J.Harris,  R.C.A   93 

Segt.  F.  H.  Morris,  3rd.  V.R   93 

Lieut.  A.  M.  Blackburn,  W.R  92 

Maj.F.  W.Utton,  H.Q.R.A   91 

Sgt.  J.R.Paton,  R.C.M.P.  ........  91 

Sgt.  J.  Boa,  3rd.  V.R   90 

Pte.  W.Kelly,  R.G   90 

Sgt.  F.  Freeborn,  13th  R.R   89 

Maj.  G.  Mortimer,  G.G.F.G   89 

Sgt.  A.  Parneli,  3rd  V.R   88 

S.-Sgt.  A.  W.  Street,  P.L.F   88 

Pte.  A.  Cbapliu,  7th  R   88 

■  .  M-  J.  McGregor,  4tUF.C.E   88 

atterson"  Cup. 


HAROLD  L.    BORDEN  MEMORIAL 
MATCH 

Range  200  yards — 10  rounds  in  2  minutes. 

1.  Gr.  W.  E.  Tingman,  R.CG.A   47' 

2.  Pte.G.  Dudley,  R.G   46 

3  L.  C,  P.  Campbell.  C.O.T.C   45 

4.  Pte.  J.Hill,  10th  Bn.C.R   45 

5.  Mai.  F.  Richardson,  16th  C.S   44 

6.  Capt.  W.  L.  Dymondf  C.W.S. .  44 

7.  Lieut.  A.  Martin,  10th  Bn.C.R.  ..  44 

8.  Sergt.  J.  A.  Smith,  Y.R   44 

9.  Capt.  A.  S.  Boa,  3rd  V.R   44 

10.  Maj.  G.Mortimer,  G.G.F.G   44 

11.  Maj.  J.  Jeff  ery.R.  C.R.   44 

Teams  (6  men) 

1.  10th  Battalion,  1st  Calgary  Reg- 
iment  238 

2.  48th  Highlanders  (Toronto)....  233 

3.  Governor-General's  Foot  Guards 
(Ottawa)   228 

WALKER  MATCH 
Ranges  300  and  600  yards — 7  rounds  at 
each  range. 

1.  Lt.  A.M.Blackburn,  WR   65 

2.  Maj.  C.  R.  Crowe,  1st  W.R   64 

3.  Sgt.  J.  Boa,  3rd  V.R   63 

4.  Pte.  W.  Jaffray,  R.G   63 

5.  Pte.  W.J.  Heath,  R.C.O.C   62 

6.  Cpl.WT. Joncas.R.C.O.C   62 

7.  Capt.  A.  S.  Boa,  3rd  C.R   62 

8.  Pte.  H.  Kent,  48th  H   62 

9.  Mr.  J.  D.  McCrae,  P.E.I.R.A   61 

10.  Sgt.  W.  Gould,  1st  W.R   61 

lit  Sgt.  J.  Drysdale,  3rd  V.R   61 

12.  Cpl.  J.  Scott,  C.G.G   61 

Teams  (6  men) 

1.  1st  Wellington  Rifles  (Gueiph)   35q 

2.  48th  Highlanders  (Toronto)   34g 

CITY  OF  OTTAWA  MATCH 
Ranges  300  and  500  yards— 10  rounds  at 
each  range. 

1.  Lt.  A.  MartinMOth  Bn.C.R.  ..  95 

2.  Pte.  P.  W.  Selwood,  72nd  R   93 

3.  Pte.  A.  Emo,  R.G   93 

4.  Sgt.  F.  H.  Morris,  3rd  V.R   93 

5.  Maj.  G.  Mortimer,  G.G.F.G...  92 

6.  Sgt.  J.  A.Smith,  Y.R   92 

7.  Pte.  A.  B.  Mitchell,  48th  H   92 

8.  Pte.  G.  Dudley,  R.G   91 

9-  Lt.  G.  Creighton,  Q.O.R   91 

10.  Sgt.  J.  Boa,  3rd  V.R  ".   91 

11.  Lt.-Col.W.  O.Mori  is,   O.M.R.  ..  91 

12.  Maj.C.R.  Crowe,  1st  W.R   91 

13.  Sgt.  J.  Freeborn,  13th  R.R   91 

14.  Lieut.  G.Holmes H.R   91 

.  *Gold  Medal. 

MACDONALD  "BRIER"  MATCH 
Ranges  300  and  600  yards — 10  rounds  at 
each  range. 

1.  Mr.  P.  Landrigan,  P.E.I.R.A   96 

2.  Lieut. E.T.  D.Francis,  G.G.F.G.  91 

3.  Sgt.  D.  Mclnnes,  19th  D   91 

4.  Pte.  W.  Ridaell,  48thH    91 

5.  Sgt.-Maj.  T.Young,  48th  H   90 

6.  Pte.  P. W  Selwood,  72nd  R   90 

7.  Capt.  W.L.Dymond,  C.W.S   90 

8.  Sgt.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  2nd  C.  A   89 

9.  Pte.  A- W.  Whitehead.  38th  H   89 

10.  Sergt.  E.  A.  Lowry,  IstW.R   89 

11.  Lt.  A.Martin,  10th  Bn.C.R   89 

Teams  (8  men) 

1.  48tb  Highlanders  (Toronto)   673 

2.  British  Columbia  Rifle  Ass   664 

3.  10th  Battalion  1st  Calgary  Regt.  647 

4.  1st  Wellington  Rifles  (Guelph)  ..  646 

TWO  CHUMS  SWEEPSTAKE 
Range  600  yards — 7  rounds. 

1.  Sgt.  F.H.Morris,  3rdV.R   34 

2.  Sgt.H.W.  Bishop,  G.G.F.G   34 

3.  Pte.  C.  W.  Morgan,  W.O.R   34 

4.  Cadet  D.  Peat,  A.N. S.C.C   34 

5.  Cpl.  A.  Ashe,  16th  C.S   33 

6.  Sgt.  P.  Lunn.  10th  Bn.C.R   33 

7.  Lieut.  W.Huggins,  C.F.A   33 

8.  Mr.  A.  H.McKinnon,  P.E.I.R.A.  33 
Special  Prize  for  2  Chums 

Mr.  A.  McKinnon,  P.E.I.R.A   33 

Mr.  P.L»ndxigari»P-E.LR.A   31 

Total   64 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S  MATCH 

First  Stage     Ranges  200,  500,  and 

600  yards — 7  rounds  at  each  range. 

Second  Stage.    Ranges  300  and  600 

yards — 10  rounds  at  300,  and  15  rounds 

at  600. 

1.  LT.-Col.  W.O.Morris*  O.M.R.  209 

2.  Pte.  C.  W.  Selwood,  72nd  R.  209 

3.  Sergt.H.W.  Bishop,  G.G.F.G.  208 

4.  Sgt.  J.Boa,3rdV.R.  206 

5.  Pte.  R.Storrar,  48th  H.  205 

6.  Pte.  W.  Kelley,  R.G.  205 

7.  C.L.,  J.  M.  Crawford,  H.C.I.C.C.  204 

8.  Lt.-Coi.  C.  D.  Spittal,  C.A.S.C.  204 

9.  Gr.  W.E.Tingman.R.C.G.A.  203 

10.  Pte.  W.Reid.R.G.  203 

11.  Pte.  A.  W.  Whitehead,  38th  H.  203 

12.  Cpl.  J.  McDonald,  C.H.R   203 

13.  Mai.  S.  G.  Bacon,  R.C.A.  203 

14.  Cpl.  G.W  Bull,  Q.O.R.  203 

15.  Sgt.  D.  Mclnnis,  19th  D.  203 

16.  L.  CP. E. Bowmen,  19th  D.  203 

17.  Set.  J.  Freeborn,  13th  R.R.  203 

18.  Lt.E. T.D.Francis,  G.G.F.G.  202 

19.  Pte.  C.  M.  Gratz,  R.G.  202 

20.  Sgt.  A.  Wilson,  38th  H.  202 

21.  Sgt.H.Dussault.B.deQ.  202 
29.  Capt.  W.E.Swaine,  C.M.G.C.  202 

23.  Pte.  W.  Jaffray,  R.G.  202 

24.  Sgt.  J.  W.Smith,  W.O.R.  201 

25.  Cpl.  M.  Penman,  C.G.G.  201 

26.  Sgt.  W.A.Hawkins,  48tb  H.  201 

27.  Capt.  J.  L.  Shum,  R.H.C.  201 

28.  Mr.J.D.McRae.P.E.I.R.A.  201 

29.  LL.  J.  A  Steele,  1st  W.R.  201 

30.  Sgt.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  2nd  C.A.  "  201 
*  D.C.R.A.  Gold  Medal. 

"COATES"  TEAM  MATCH  : 
Ranges  500  and  600  yards— 10  rounds  at 
each  range— 6  men  to  a  team. 

1.  Governor-General's  Foot  Guards* 

(Ottawa)  530 

2.  Royal  Grenadiers  (Toronto  528 

3.  1st  Wellington  Rifles  (Guelph)  520 

4.  48th  Highlanders  (Toronto)  520 

.  *"Coates"  Cup. 

LONDON   MERCHANTS'  TEAM 
MATCH 

Ranges  500  and  600  yards— 10  rounds  at 
500  and  15  rounds  at  600— Provincial 
teams  of  8  men. 

1.  Ontario  Rifle  Association*  874 

2.  Quebec  Rifle  Association  859 

3.  British  Columbia  Rifle  Association  855 

4.  Manitoba  Rifle  Association  838 

5 .  Alberta  Rifle  Association  832 

*London  Merchants'  Cup. 

GZOWSRI    SKIRMISHING  MATCH 
Ranges  between  100  and  600  yards— 20 
rounds — -6  men  to  a  team. 

1.  48th  Highlanders  "A"  Team 

(Toronto)   380 

2.  38th  Highlanders  (Ottawa)  374 

3.  Governor-General's  Foot  Guards 

(Ottawa)  ,..368 

4.  Royal  Grenadiers  (Toronto)  350 

DUNDONALD  MATCH 
Ranges  150  yards  and  200 — 8  rounds— 6 
men  to  a  team 

1.  48th  Highlanders  "A"  Team 

(Toronto)  45  hts. 

2.  Governor-General's  Foot 

Guards  (Ottawa)  44 

3.  10th  Battalion,  1st  Calgary- 

Regiment  43 

4.  Royal  Grenadiers  (Toronto).... 43  " 

BRITISH  CHALLENGE  SHIELD. 
Aggregate  of  Gzowski  and  Dundonald 
Matches. 

1.  48th  Highlanders  (Toronto) 

LANSDOWNE  AGGREGATE 

Teams  of  6  men— scores  -to  count  in 
"Walker",  "Bankers'  ",  "Governor- 
General's",  (1st  Stage),  and  "City 
of  Ottawa." 

1.  3rd  Victoria  Rifles  (Montreal)  ...1887 

2.  Royal  Grenadiers  (Toronto)  1882 

3.  1st  Wellington  Rifles  (Guelph)  1876 

4.  48th  Highlanders  (  Toronto)  1858 


8.75  By  far  the  Best 
—         Rifle  Buy 


BOLT  ACTION 

Strong, 
Safe 
Easy 
to 

Clean.   Finest  steel 


None  of  your  money  ."wasted  on  exchange,  duty,  etc. 


Cal.  .22  Long  Rifle 

CANUCK 

The  rifle  with  the  wonderful  8-grooved,  accurate,  hard-hitting  barrel 

At  all  good  sporting,  hardware  and  general  merchants  all  over 
Canada.  Your  store  keeper  can  easily  procure  you  one  if  they  have  not 
one  in  stock.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  one  we  will  mail  direct  to  you,  all 
charges  paid,  upon  receipt  of  above  amount,  post  office  order,  express 
order,  or  cheque. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY  THE 

H.  W.  Cooey  Machine  and  Arms  Company 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


SIZER  and  LUBRICATORS 


BULLET  MOULDS 
RELOADING  TOOLS 

MODERN-BOND  COMPANY 

825  West  5th  St. 
WILMINGTON— DELAWARE- U.S.A. 


COMPONENTS 
SHELLS 
PRIMERS 

M.J.  BULLETS 


No,  80 

Improved  Powder  Scale 


TROUT  FLIES   from  the  Emerald  Isle 

I  can  supply  any  quantity  of  Trout  Flies  to  the  Trade  or  to  Anglers  in  Can- 
ada. I  can  tie  all  the  Canadian  and  American  patterns  or  any  special  pat- 
tern to  order. 

All  guaranteed  Irish  make  and  tied  here  on  the  premises — Immediate  atten- 
tion given  to  all  orders. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application.  A  trial  solicited.  Catalogues  of 
Rods,  Reels  and  General  Tackle—Post  free. 

L.   KEEGAN  ^cialist  in  Fly  Tying)  uu^Tn^IRELAND 
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Go  light — but  go  in 
COMFORT 


Kenwood 

SLEEPING  BAGS 

help  solve  the  problem.  Soft  wool — all  wool — 
inner  bags  in  a  waterproof  canvas  cover — tent 
and  bed  in  one — simple,  convenient,  warm,  light 
in  weight.  Preferred  by  many  experienced  woods- 
men. The  wool  inner  bags  may  be  purchased 
separately  where  waterproof  protection  against 
rain  and  snow  is  not  required. 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  are  sold  in  Canada  by 

T.  W.BOYD  &  SONS,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

J  AS.  WALKER  HARDWARE  CO.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

HENRY  MORGA  N  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Montreal,  P  .Q. 

F.  A.D  UNK,FortQu'appelle,  Sask. 
FA  NJOYS  LTD.,  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

G.  M.  HOLBROOK,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

RICE  LEW  IS  &  SON  LTD.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

D.  PIKE  &  CO. LTD.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ROBERT  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Brockville,  Ont. 

COCHRANE  HARDWARE,  LTD.,  Sudbury,  Copper  Cliff,  NorthBay 

and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
H  URD  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
HO  USE  &  MA  UNDER,  Trenton,  Ont. 
W.  G.  EDGE,  LTD.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
JOHN  HALLAM LIMITED,  Toronto,  Ont. 

WM.  G  URD  &  COMPA  NY,  London,  Ont.  , 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Kenwood  Camping 
Blankets  and  Kenwood  Soft  Wool  Hosiery 

KENWOOD  MILLS  LTD. 

Department  A 

ARNPRIOR  ONTARIO 

PRODUCTS  Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.Y, 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Com- 
mission system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kind  of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the 
route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fish- 
ing. Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in 
Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good 
fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded 
upon  application  to 
F.  E.  Pittman,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Ltd. 

St.  John's,  Nfld. 


WOODS  TROPHY 
Teams  of  6  men — Scores  to  count  in 
"Macdougall",  "Borden",  "Walker", 
"Bankers'  ",  "Governor-General's", 
(1st  Stage)  and  "City  of  Ottawa." 

1.  3rd  Victoria  Rifles  (Montreal)  2432 

2.  48th    Highlanders,    "B"  team 

(Toronto)  2428 

3.  48th   Highlanders    "A"  Team 

(Toronto)  2395 
BARLOW  TEAM  MATCH 
Team  of  4  officers — ranges  200  and  500 
yards — 10  rounds  at  each  range. 

1.  Queen's  Own  Rifles  (Toronto)  334 

2.  10th  Battalion,  1st  GalgaryRegt.  329 

3.  York  Rangers  (Toronto)       •  307 

EXTRA  SERIES  AGGREGATE 
Aggregate  of  highest  single  scores  in 
Sherwood,  200  yd.,  300  yd.,  500 
yd.,  and  600  yd.    Extra  Series,  and 
2  highest  scores  in  the  Helmer 

I.  Capt.  W.  L.  Dymond,  C.W.S.  161 

2.  S. M.T.Young, 48th H.  160 

3.  Lt.  A.  Martin,  10th  Bn.  C.R.  158 

4.  Sgt.  J.  Forbes,  10th  Bn.  C.R.  158 

5.  Capt.  W.  W.  McNairn,  Pictou  H.  156 

6.  Mr.  A.  H.  McKinnon,  P.E.I.R.A.  155 

7.  Sgt.  J.  Boa,  3rd  V.R.  154 

8.  Lt.  A.  M.  Blackburn,  W.R.  152 

9.  Lt.  W.  H.  Semple,  C  &  H.R.  152 
10.  Pte.  C.  M.  Gratz,  R.G.  151 

II,  Sgt. J. W.Smith,  1st W.O.R.  14g 

12.  Sgt.  P.  Lunn,  10th  Bn.  C.R.  148 

13.  Pte.  W.  Riadell.  48th  H.  148 

14.  S.-Sgt.  J.  T.  Foster,  69th  R.  148 

15.  Pte.  W.J.  Heath,  R.C.O.C.  148 

GRAND  AGGREGATE 
Aggregate  scores  in  MacDougall,  Walker, 
Bankers' ,Macdonald  "Brier",  Governor- 
General's  (1st  Stage),  and  City  of 
Ottawa  Matches. 

1.  Lt.  A.  M.  Blackburn*,  W.R.  492 

2.  Sgt.  J.  Boa,  3rd  V.R.  484 

3.  Sgt.  F.  H.  Morris,  3rd  V.R.  484 

4.  Pte.  W.  Jaffray,  R.G.  482 

5.  Sgt.  D.  Mclnnes,  19th  D.  477 

6.  Maj.  C.  R.  Crowe,  1st  W.R.  476 

7.  Lt.  E.T.D.  Francis,  G.G.F.G.  475 

8.  Maj.  G.  Mortimer,  G.G.R.G.  474 

9.  Pte.  H.  Kent,  48th  H.  474 

10.  Lt.  J.  A.  Steele,  1st  W.R.  473 

11.  Pte.  A.  W.  Whitehead,  38th  H.  472 

12.  Lt.A.  Martin,  10th  Bn.  C.R.  471 

13.  Lt.  H.  Chandler,  67th  R.  468 

14.  Maj.  F.  W.  Utton,  H.Q.E.A.  467 

15.  Pte.  P.  W.  Selwood,  72nd  R.  466 

16.  Capt.  A.  S.  Boa,  3rd  V.R.  465 

17.  Sgt.  E.  A.  Lowry,  1st  W.R.  464 

18.  Sgt.-Maj.  T.  Young,  48th  H.  463 

19.  Sgt.  W.Pugb.R.C.H.A.  462 

20.  Sgt.  J.  Freeborn,  13th  R.R.  462 
*  N.  R.  A.  Silver  Medal. 

BISLEY  AGGREGATE 
Grand  Aggregate  Scores  with  2nd  Stage 
of  Governor-General's  Match  added. 

1.  Sgt.  J.  Boa,  3rd.V.R.  596 

2.  Lt.  A.  M.  Blackburn,  W.R.  596 

3.  Pte.  W.  Jaffray,  R.G.  588 

4.  Sgt.  F.H.Morris,  3rd  V.R.  586 

5.  Lt.  E.  T.  D.  Francis,  G.G.F.G.  585 
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ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE 


FOX  AND  MINK  TRAPPING 

M.  U.  Bates 


WELL,  boys,  here  we  are  around 
again  to  another  trapping  season, 
and  we  wonder  what  this  season 
holds  in  store  for  us!  In  the  closing 
March  number  of  Along  the  Trap  Line, 
I  promised  you  some  fox  and  mink  sets, 
and  you  see  by  the  heading  of  this  article 
that  I  haven't  forgotten  my  promise. 
The  fox,  as  we  all  kfiow,  being  the  more 
slippery  customer  of  the  two,  we  will 
deal  with  him  first.  Now,  the  methods 
I  have  found  best  for  trapping  fox  are 
the  sets,  one  makes  along  the  shores  of 
frozen  lakes  or  streams  as  soon  as  the 
ice  is  sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  fairly 
safe  travelling,  but  as  I  realize  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  ice  doesn't 
make  till  quite  late  in  the  season, compar- 
paxed  to  the  time  we  get  it  here  in  North- 
ern Ontario,  I -shall  first  give  some  good 
fall  sets,  passing  on  then  to  the  colder 
weather  sets.  The  old  saying  that 
"There  is  more  than  one  way  of  catching 
a  fox,"  is  quite  true;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
nearly  every  good  trapper  who  starts  out 
invents  some  new  and  effediue  method 
of  his  own,  and  if  a  trapper  lacked  this 
initiative  he  would  make  a  very  poor 
trapper  indeed.  However,  I  started  out 
to  give  the  young  trapper  some  good  sets 
to  start  him  off,  and  here  they  are: — 

I  am  first  going  to  describe  six  or  seven 
good  fall  sets,  and  from  my  experience 
with  all  of  them  I  would  recommend 
them  to  the  amateur  in  the  order  named: 
First,  or  set  one— the  "blind"  trail  set.— 
Find  a  place  in  an  old  stock  or  game  trail 
where  there  is  an  old  stick  lying  across 
trail  that  fox  has  to  step  over;  take  a 
number  1H  Newhouse  or  a  number  3 
Oneida  Jump;— the  latter  is  a  fine  trap 
for  such  a  set — and  set  it  a  few  inches 
away  from  stick  and  where  fox  is  most 
likely  to  put  his  foot  when  be  steps  oyer 
it,  arranging  the  set  as  follows:  First 
drive  a  2^  or  3  foot  stick  into  ground  at 
side  of  trail,  attaching  your  trap-chain 
ring  to  this,  and  driving  both  slightly 
below  level  of  ground;  cover  the  hole 
over  carefully  with  material  that  will 
make  it  appear  natural  and  undisturbed. 
Next,  in  centre  of  trail  where  fox  will  step 
dig  out  a  hollow  the  size  of  your  trap; 
into  this  hole  place  some  dry  moss  or 
other  dry  material,  and  on  top  of  i}, 


set  yourjtrap,  having  springs  of  trap 
lengthwise  of  trail;  next,  pack  some  of 
this  dry  moss,  "cat  tail"  fuzz,  or  other 
dry  material  around  the  pan  of  trap  to 


Along  the  Editor's  trap  line.  Red  fox 
caught  in  Set  1  of  "Winter  Trapping." 
Trap  used  was  a  No.  3  Victor;  bait, 
chipped  deer  meat. 

prevent  the  clay  from  getting  under  pan 
and  preventing  it  from  springing.  Pack 
some  of  this  stuff  around  and  under  the 
jaws  of  trap  to  prevent  them  freeziug 
open,  and  when  this  is  carefully  done 
take  a  small,  .light  twig,  and  brush 
material  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings 
over  all,  and  your  trap  is  ready  for  the 
first  fox  that  cjomes  that  way.  Don't 
be  discouraged  if  no  cjatch  is  made  in  a 
week;  leave  it  there,  if  need  be,  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  if  it  was  properly 
set  as  described  it  will  still  be  in  perfect 
working  order.  If  no  suitable  moss 
can  be  obtained,  a  sheet  of  fine,  oiled 
paper,  which  you  can  get  from  your 
grocery  man  for  a  trifle,  will  be  Just  as 
good;  cut  an  X  into  it  where  ft  fits  over 
pan  of  trap  so  less  weight  will  be  required 
to  p  'ess  it  down. 


Set  two — the  dead  bait  set: — If  you 
know  where  an  old  horse  or  other  animal 
has  been  killed,  or  where  any  old  fish 
or  meat  is  left  to  rot,  go  there  and  place 
two  or  three  traps  at.  different  points 
around  and  near  the  bait.  Set  them  the 
same  as  described  in  Set  1,  being  careful, 
in  cold  weather,  to  see,  by  packing 
properly  with  moss,  or  covering  by  sheet 
of  paper,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  them 
freezing  up. 

Set  three — the  "blind"  mound  set 
with  scent  or  bait: — Find  a  small  rise 
or  mound  of  a  foot  or  two  in  height  where 
foxes  are  travelling;  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  away  throw  an  old  hen,  muskrat,  or 
other  carcass  on  the  ground,  or,  if  foxes 
are  very  shy,  just  smear  the  scent  of 
some  tainted  animal  common  to  the 
neighborhood,  on  the  grass  or  on  twigs, 
and  set  your  trap  on  the  top  of  the 
mound,  arranging  and  covering  it  all 
carefully,  the  same  as  described  in  Sjet  1. 
The  idea  of  setting  on  a  rise  or  mound  is 
that  a  fox  will  always  scout  around  a  bit 
before  approaching  too  close  to  a  strange 
object,  and  the  mound,  being  an  advant- 
ageous viewpoint,  is  generally  the  first 
place  he  will  make  for. 

Set  four — the  "stump"  set: — Find  an 
old  stump  or  small,  slightly  overhanging 
rock,  where  foxes  are  travelling;,  take  a 
sharp  pointed  stick  and  dig  a  hole  under 
the  stump  or  rock;  set  your  trap,  cover- 
ing the  same  as  in  Set  1,  in  the  fresh  earth 
pulled  out;  in  the  back  of  the  hole  place 
a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  some  animal  com- 
mon to  the  neighborhood;  the  tainted 
flesh  of  a  dead  mouse  may  be  rubbed 
around  edge  of  hole  to  lend  more  "color" 
to  the  set,  and  this  is  to  be  recbmmended 
when  the  bait  inside  the  hole  is  a  fresh 
mouse,  which  makes  an,  ideal  bait  for 
such  a  set.  The  idea  of  leaving  the  dis- 
turbed earth  in  plain  view  in  front  of 
hole  is  to  give  the  fox  the  idea  that  this 
was  the  work  of  another  fox  or  some  other 
animal  such  as  skunK,  etc.,  who  had 
previously  made  or  hidden  a  "kill" 
there. 

Set  five — the  "spring"  (water)  set: — 
Find  a  small  spring,  pond,  or  running 
stream  where  foxes  are  travelling;  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  out  from  the  shore 
place  a  flat  stone  or  sod  in  keeping  with 
the  surroundings, — this  is  for  your  bait 
to  rest  on;  half  way  between  this  and 
the  shore  set  your  trap,  covering  it  all 
carefully  in  the  mud  or  sand  on  the 
bottom  of  the  s^tream;  fasten  the  trap 
chain  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  bottom 
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FREE  TO  MEN 

Manly  Vigor — Something  New 


Here  is  a  little  free  pocket  compendium  in 
hook  form,  illustrated  with  40  half-tone  photo 
reproductions,  and  containing  8,000  words  of 
easy  advice  on  private  matters  wnich  I  gladly 
send  to  any  man  anywhere  in  the  world  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  and  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  plain, 
sealed  envelope;  so  it  is  received  by  you  like  an 
ordinary  private  letter.  1  take  all  this  special 
precaution,  in  sending  my  free  book  because, 
where  health  is  concerned,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  debility  and  nerve  weaknesses, 
people  everywhere  prefer  to  keep  the  matter 
entirely  to  themselves.  For  this  reason  I  seal 
the  envelope  and  prepay  full  letter  postage.  I 
have  thus  mailed  over  a  million  of  the  books  to 
men  all  over  the  world  who  requested  them. 

You,  reader,  will  like  this  little  book  immensely, 
and  can  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  its  special 
advice  from  one  or  two  careful  readings.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  heretofore  unpublished 
information  of  interest  to  all  men,  young  or  elder- 
ly single  or  married  and  may  easily  be  of  value 
to  you  throughout  your  entire  lifetime. 

In  one  part  of  the  book  I  describe  my  little 
mechanical  VITALIZER,  which  was  invented  by 
me  to  assist  men  to  regain  lost  vigor.  However, 
you  are  not  to  think  of  getting  this  VITALZER 
at  the  present  time,  but  first  send  for  the  advice 
book  and  read  up  on  the  subject  of  self-preserva- 
tion without  drugs. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  and  the  book 
will  come  to  you  free,  sealed,  by  return  mail. 

SANDEN,  Publisher. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
that  it  is  not  looks  which  make  the  real 
man?  Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  large  man 
who  wields  the  most  power  in  his  commun- 
ity. However,  whether  big  or  small,  young 
or  elderly,  we  invariably  find  that  vigorous, 
manlv  manhood  stands  behind  all  of  the 
world's  greatest  achievements  and  successes. 
In  this  respect,  I  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion 
based  upon  over  30  years'  experience,  that 
no  man  need  lose  hope  of  himself  restoring 
his  full  manly  power,  it  he  but  be  willing 
to  make  a  fab,  square  effort,  and  will  lead 
a  decent,  manly  life,  free  from  excesses  and 
free  from  dissipations.  My  free  book  gives 
you  all  the  desired  information.  According 
to  my  belief,  lost  manly  strength  is  no 
real  organic  disease  in  itself,  and,  for  that 
reason,  should  easily  respond  to  any  mode 
of  treatment  which  pu  s  new  vital  force  into 
the  weakened  nerves  and  blood. 

The  little  VITALIZER  mentioned  abx>vc 
was  designed  bv  me  to  render  natural  aid 
to  the  man  who  really  WANTS  to  get 
strong,  and  who  is  willing  to  m^ke  a  reason- 
able effort  to  regain  his  manly  vigor.  To 
the  man  who  persists  in  living  an  unnatural 
life  of  excess  and  dissipation,  no  hope  can 
be  offered,  but  for  the  other  kind  there  is 
every  hope  and  encouragement,  because  in 
regulating  his  habits  he  has  taken  the  first 
grend  and  necessary  step,  wnich  prepares 
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the  way  for  the  action  of  any  natural  treat- 
ment which  may  resupply  his  body  with  the 
FORCE  which  it  .ias  been  drained  of. 

With  respect  to  my  VITALIZER,  you 
simply  buckle  it  on  your  body  when  you  go 
to  bed.  Thus,  while  you  sleep,  it  sends  a 
great,  mysterious  power  (which  I  call 
VIGOR)  into  your  mood  nerves,  organs 
and  muscles  while  you  sleep.  Men  have 
said  it  takes  pain  or  weakness  out  of  the 
back  from  one  application;  that  60  to  90 
days'  use  is  sufficient  to  restore  normal^ 
manlv  strength. 

With  special  attachments,  which  carry  the 
FORCE  to  any  parts  of  the  body,  my 
VITALIZER  is  used  by  women  as  well  as 
men,  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver,  stomach, 
bladder  disorders,  etc.,  and  I  have  had  some 
most  remarkable  testimony  in  respect  to 
its  almost  miraculous  effects  in  individual 
cases,  where  every  known  treatment  had 
failed. 

Therefore,  first  get  the  free  book  of  general 
advice  to  men,  which  also  describes  my 
VITALIZER.  Then  if  in  the  future  you 
feel  you  would  like  to  use  one  of  these  little 
appliances  in  your  own  case,  I  will  make 
some  special  proposition  whereby  you  may 
have  one  to  wear.  If  you  happen  to  live 
in  or  near  this  city,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  call.  Otherwise,  just  use  the 
coupon  and  get  the  free  book  by  return  mail. 
Office  hours,  9  to  6. 


BOOK,  8,000  WORDS  FREE 

Remember,  I  will  send  you,  as  stated  above,  my  little  book  pocket  compendium,  contain- 
ing 40  illustrations  and  8,000  words  of  private  advice  free,  sealed,  by  mail. 

This  book  is  meant  to  point  out  to  men  certain  errors  which  are  being  committed 
over  the  world  to-day  by  those  who  do  not  realize  the  harm  resulting.  It  gives,  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  in  easy  language,  the  truths  that  I  have  learned  from  years  upon  years  of  experience. 
It  deals  with  vigor  and  manly  power  as  against  weakness  and  debility.  One  part  of  the  book 
describes  my  little  VITALIZER  so  all  information  is  complete  in  this  one  volume.  Please 
write  or  call  to-day.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


.R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as 
advertised,  free,  sealed 


Name. . . 
Address. 


—PRINCE  GEORGE— 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificently  Furnished-Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled 
Courteous  and  Prompt  Service-European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON,  Gen.  Mgr. 


of  the  creek,  or  to  some  submerged  slick 
or  root;  now,  on  the  pan  of  the  trap, 
which  should  be  set  "hard",  and  a  half 
inch  or  so  below  level  of  water,  place 
another  small  sod,  water  weeds,  or 
other  material  in  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings; on  the  bait  sod  place  a  small 
dead  fish  or  a  piece  of  tainted  flesh, — 
muskrat,  mouse,  etc.,  and  you  have  a 
set  now  that  is  a  good  killer  as  long  as 
the  water  is  open.  In  making  this  set, 
work  from  the  water,  if  you  have  a  pair 
of  good  tight  boots,  and  all  human  scent 
will  in  this  way  be  removed. 

Set  six — the  log  across  stream: — Find 
where  an  old  log  lies  across  a  stream 
where  foxes  are  likely  to  cross;  take  a 
No.  3  Oneida  Jump,  and  after  cutting  out 
a  notch  to  fit  trap  into,  cover  it  carefully 
with  old  bark  and  bits  of  mo&s  from  the 
top  and  s,ides  of  log.  Secure  trap  by 
fastening  ring  to  a  strong  nail  driven 
into  under  side  of  log,  or  by  fastening  it 
to  a  stake  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
stream  underneath  or  near  trap.  This 
s;et  will  keep  in  good  working  order  after 
several  falls  of  snow,  and  for  long  after 
the  stream  is  frozen  and  its  usefulness  is 
lessened  or  probably  no  longer  exists. 
Thus,  for  your  fall  sets;  and  now,  my 
sons,  for  your  winter  sets,  the  same  to  be 
preferred  in  the  order  named: — 

Set  one — the  bait  set  on  frozen  streams : 
— Go  to  a  lake,  creek,  or  frozen  river  on 
which  foxes  travel;  if  you  be  even  the 
rawest  amateur  you  will  notice  on  your 
first  round  that  there  are  certain  places 
along  the  shores  that  every  fox  will 
investigate,  these  are  principally  the 
points  that  ]ut  out  here  and  there  along 
the  shore  line;  they  will  also  investigate 
almost  every  rock  or  other  conspicuous 
object  along  their  route.    The  big  points, 
however,  attract  them  all,  and  it  is  at 
these  spots  that  I  would  recommend  that 
you  make  your  best  sets,  these  being 
arranged,  as  follows:  About  a  fjoot  or  so 
off  shore,  where  you  will  generally  find  a 
little  drift,  chop  out  with  your  axe  a 
shallow  hole  into  which  to  fit  your  trap; 
a  No.  3  or  a  No.  4  Oneida  Jump  Trap  is 
the  best  for  this  set;  if  there  is  no  old  root 
or  stick  to  which  you  can  fasten  your  trap 
chain,  cut  a  small  stick,  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter,  and  dtive  it  down  through  a 
small  hole  chopped  through  the  ice;  if 
there  is  sufficient  snow  to  conceal  it, 
attach  the  chain  to  a  dead  pole  six  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  which  you  can  cut 
in  the  near  by  brush.    Pad  the  trap 
well  around  jaws  and  springs  and  under- 
neath pan  with  some  dry  'material  such 
as  the  cat-tail  down,  already  mentioned, 
old  moss  or  any  other  dry  material  that 
will  prevent  it  from  freezing.    An  excel- 
lent thing  is  the  oiled  paper,  mentioned 
before,  and  with  this  you  can  make  a 
much  cleaner  and  a  much  quicker  job. 
I  used  to  wrap  my  traps  completely  in 
one  of  these  large  sheets  and  they  kept 
in  working  order  for  weeks  at  a. time. 
Don't  forget  the  large  X  cut  out,  with 
your  sharp  penknife,  immediately  over 
pan.    To  cover  your  trap'  just  take  a 
small  green  bough,  and  dust  the  dry 
snow  over  all  to  the  depth  of  a  half 
inch.    To  finish  up,  take  any  kind  of 
natural  bait,  such   as  fish,  muskrat, 
beaver,  or  venison,  and  after  chipping 
it  up  into  little  pieces  of  an  inch  or  so 
square,  throw  it  in  a  circle  all  around  trap, 
and  your  set  is  good  till  the  first  heavy 
snow  comes-_  Now,  a  word  to  the  unin- 
itiated: if  you  find  that  the  foxes  are 
keeping  shy  of  your  bait,  the  only  remedy 
for  the  difficulty  is  as  follows:  Go  to 
another  spot  that  the  foxes  investigate — 
a  rock  rising  out  of  the  ice  or  a  tuft  of 
grass  on  a  point,  and  after  setting  your 
trap  exactly  as  advised  above,  place  on  a 
small  twig,  tuft  of  grass  or  other  conven- 
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Guns  VSSik  Guns 

To  Clear  Surplus  Arms  on  hand 


No  Permit  Necessary  for  British  Subjects. 

Remington  12  ga.  Model  10A  Pump  guns  30"  full  choke  barrel  brand  new,  Special    $  54.0  0 

Remington  pump  action  rifle  T.D.  Model  14A,  brand  new,  35  cat  only,  including 

100  S  P  sks.  ctgs.,  Special   $  59.00 

Winchester  38-55.,  26"  round  barrel,  brand  new,  Special     $  36.00 

Winchester  30-30,  26"  round  barrel,  new,  special   $  38.00 

Winchester  30-30,  20"  Carbine  new,  Special   $  36.00 

Winchester  32  special  26"  octagon  barrel,  new,  Special   $  38.00 

Winchester  25-20,  1892  Model,  20"  or  26"  barrel,  new   $  34.75 

Some  Special  Values  in  Used  Guns 


Winchester  repeating  rifles,  model  91,  full 
octagon  nickel  steel  barrels,  used  ten  days, 

perfect  condition,  32  special   $  36.50 

Winchester  repeating  rifles!  30-30  cal.  26" 

round  nickel  steel  barrel,  used  about  ten 

days,  perfect  condition  ,   $  32.50 


Winchester  repeating  rifle,  model  92-24 
round  barrel,  in  perfect  condition,  44-40 
calibre   $i32.50 

Winchester  repeating  rifle  44  cal.  24"  octagon 
round  barrel,  barrel  rusted,  stock  scratched 
but  in  good  shooting  condition  26"  round 
barrel   $  20.00 

Winchester  38-55,  used  two  seasons  but  in 

good  shooting  condition,  26"round  barrel  ....    $  24.50 

Remington  repeating  rifles,   Model  14A,  35 

cal.  slightly  marked  but  in  good  condition  ....     $  44.50 


Marlin  repeating  rifles,  38-55  cal.  26"  full 

octagon  barrel  perfect  condition   $  27.50 

Marlin  repeating  rifles  28"  full  octagon  nickel 

steel  barrel  30-30  cal.  slightly  marked  but  in 

perfect  condition   $  27.00 

Savage  repeating  rifle  26"  round  barrel — 
used  about  ten  days — in  good  condition 
30-30  cal     $  42.00 

Savage  303  Repeating  rifle-Model  99-22" 

round  barrel,  in  perfect  condition   $  44.50 

Ross  sporting — 280  cal.,  nearly  new,  regular 

price  $  140.00,  to  clear   $  110.00 

Hammer  guns,  American  Gun  Co.,  20  ga. 

slightly  used   $  23.75 

No.  11,  12  ga.  30"  barrel  single  gun,  plain 

ejector,  as  good  as  new   $  9.75 

No.  0  double  barrel  30"  hammer  gun  12  or  16 

ga.,  good  as  new   $  21.50 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST 

Shot  Shells.  Hudson  Bay  Blankets.  Tents.  Canoes. 

Metallic  Cartridges.      Gun  Covers.         Folding  Stoves. 
Pack  Sacks.      Complete  Camp  Outfitters. 


Special 

iy2x&'  Black  Tubular 
Flashlight  complete  with 
battery   $1.00 


SHE 


D.PIKE  G.° 


123  XiKG  St.  E.. 

'TORONTO. 


Special 

33  ft.  gilllnet  hung  com- 
plete, 4J^"  mesh  

$1.75  each 
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Why  suffer  baldness? 

You  cannot  afford  to  look  old 
in  civilian  life 


A  perfectly  designed  and  undetect- 
able covering  or  Toupee  exactly  re- 
presenting trje  hair  as  it  should  be 
is  the  unfailing  remedy.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  or  call  and  see 
for  yourself. 

W.  T.  PEMBER 

Headquarters  for  Gentlemen's 
Toupees  and  complete  Wigs. 

129  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

Manufacturer  of 
ARTIFICIAL  EYES  A  SPECIALTY 


For  Birds,  Animals,  and  All  Purposes. 

Artificial  Heads  and  Skulls.  Taxidermists'  supplies. 

Send  for  prices. 
328  Church  St., Near  Canal  St., Mew  York 

Please  mention  "Rod  and  Gun" 

Modern  Equipment  for  the 
Business  Man 

All  steel,  safes,  desks,  tables,  files, 
shelving,  wood  desks,  filing  units, 
chairs,  etc.,  in  all  styles,  woods  and 
finishes.  Write  nearest  office  for 
prices. 

BENSON  JOHNSTON  LIMITED 

Complete  Office  Outfitters 

TORONTO-HAM  I LTON 


WATSON  SIGHTS 

Target  and  hunting,  deadly  accurate,  quick  as 
lightning,  strong  and  handsome,  they  differ 
from  all  others.  They  will  never  fail  you  no 
matter  what  the  conditions.  Made  for  all  arms. 
Send  for  our  literature. 

WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO. 
384  Victoria  St.       Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Bugs,  Fleas, 
Flies,  Roaches 
and  All  Insects 


ient  object  n««r  trap  a  a«i«ll  drop  of? 
scent.  Don't  smear  the  scent  all  over 
the  place,  just  drop  to  keep  the  fox. 
guessing,  and  as  he  walks  around  trying! 
to  locate  the  source  of  the  smell  he  steps! 
into  trap.    Now,  as  to  the  kind  of  scent,! 
there  are  scents  and  scents,  as  your 
know.    I  have  experimented  with  some! 
home-made  ones  myself;  I  have  reads 
about  others  in  books;  and  I  make  it  as 
point  to  discuss  this  subject  with  every* 
old  time  trapper  I  meet.    Not  long  ago: 
I  met  an  old  French-Canadian  trapper,1, 
and  he  was  an  "old  timer"  right!  We 
got  to  talking  scents;  (don't  mistake  the 
spelling!)    he  told  me  that  be  had  caught 
a  lot  of  foxes,  and  that  one  winter  he  had 
made  an  unusually  large  catch,  and  thisi 
was  the  receipe  he  gave  me:  Take  a| 
cat,  (neighbors,  watch  your  catsl)  andi 
after  dressing  it,  cut  the  flesh  up  into] 
small,  fine  chunks;  place  this  into  aj 
wide-mouthed,  clean  pickle  bottle;  putj 
a  loose  cork  into  the  bottle,  and  let  itl 


whether  there  be  any  additional  attri- 
tion there  for  them  or  not. 

.Set  4-^the  mound  set  with  bait:*—. 
Find  a  rock  protruding  a  foot  or  two  above 
level  of  ice;  set  your  trap  on  top  of  this 
mound,  and  sprinkle  bait  or  scent  all 
around  and  underneath  trap:  the  idea 
of  setting  your  trap  on  such  an  elevation 
is  that  the  wind  will  blow  away  all  loose 
snow  from  around  trap,  and  it  will  keep 
in  good  working  order  sometimes  till 
quite  late  in  the  winter.  If  there  is  no 
natural  mound  as  described,  make  one 
yourself  by  piling  up  snow  to  the  desired 
height,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  so,  and  set 
trap  on  top  of  this,  baiting  as  already 
described.  This  latter  set  is  best  on  a 
lake  or  large  river. 

Set  5— the  snow  set: — Go  to  any  lake 
or  stream  where  foxes  are  travelling,  or 
are  likely  to  travel.  Use  a  strong  No.  4 
Jump  or  other  trap;  set  it  at  any  advant- 
ageous spot  along  the  edge  of  ice;  place 
a  piece  of  fish  under  the  trap,  also  some 


Two  bear,  four  beaver,  four  mink,'" three  fox  and  two  otter  caught'by  ■ 
Dunne  brothers,  Madawaska,  Ont. 


stand  in  the  sun  or  in  any  other  warm 
place  till  it  is  all  decomposed.  "It 
made  the  foxes  go  crazy,"  were  the  old 
man's  words,  (it  would  make  anyone,  was 
my  mental  reservation!)  and  used 
cautiously  it  got  the  wariest  old  timsrs. 
Good  scents  can  be  made  in  the  same 
way  by  using  either  muskrats,  the  musk 
glands  included,  or  fish;  and  the  young 
trapper  will  make  no  mistake  in  trying 
either. 

Set  two — the  fish  set  under  rocks:— Go 
where  there  have  been  shallows  or  rapids, 
or  where  the  rocks  run  out  for  a  way  in 
the  stream  or  lake;  place  a  fresh  herring, 
white  fish,  pike,  perch  or  other  fish  under 
rock  so  fox  can  see  at  least  a  part  of  it; 
set  a  No.  3  or  4  Jump  Trap  a  foot  or  so 
out  from  the  rock,  arranging  the  trap 
for  winter  set  the  same  as  described  in 
Set  1.  This  is  a  good  killer,  and  I 
caught  more  than  one  by  this  method 
myself  while  still  a  greenhorn. 

Set  three — the  "blind"  mound  set: — 
Find  a  mound  or  rise  on  a  lake  or  creek — 
a  rock  protruding  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  ice,  or  a  muskrat  house;  set  a  No.  3 
or  4  trap — any  style — on  top  of  this, 
covering  by  brushing  a  half  inch  of  dry 
snow  oyer  it,  the  same  as  described  in 
Set  1.  Throw  any  kind  of  a  bait  out  on 
the  ice  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
trap.  The  idea  of  this  set  is  the  same  as 
similiar  set  on  dry  land,  the  fox  going  to 
the  most  advantageous  point  to  examine 
the  surroundings;  when  set  on  top  of  a 
muskrat  house,  however,  this  set  will 
answer  double  purpose,  as  all  foxes  will 
hang  around  a  muskrat  or  beaver  house 


bits  of  fish  and  fish  scent  on  the  paper 
cover  over  pan  of  trap;  brush  dry  snow 
over  it  as  already  described,  and  leave  it 
there.  I  have  seen  foxes  dig  down 
through  two  feet  of  frozen  snow  to  get 
at  this  bait,  and  the  set  keeps  good  for  a 
long  time. 

Set  6 — the  trail  set  in  snow : — Where  a 
stream  or  creek  is  used  by  foxes,  find  a 
spot  where  it  has  narrowed  down  to 
about  two  feet  or  less.  If  there  is  no 
stick  across  the  channel  that  a  fox  has  to 
step  over,  place  two  old,  dead  sticks  X 
shape  across  it,  having  the  point  of  top 
angle  of  X  about  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  or  first 
ice;  place  a  trap  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  X,  at  the  lowest  point  and  where 
fox  will  be  most  likely  to  step  over  the 
obstruction.  Use  no  bait  at  this  set. 
All  sets  for  cold  weather  trapping  should 
be  arranged  the  same  as  described  for 
Set  1  of  winter  trapping. 

And  now  for  our  mink  sets.  The 
best  "general  purpose"  traps  for  mink 
are  the  No.  1  Newhouse  or  the  No.  1 
or  1H  Victor;  the  1 %  in  the  jump  styles 
are  also  good,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  regular  style. 
Fish  makes  a  fine  bait  for  mink,  but 
where  circumstances  permit,  there  are 
many  other  baits,  such  as  muskrat, 
partridge,  rabbit,  mice,  etc.  that  are  also 
excellent.  The  best  all  around  set  for 
mink  is  probably  the  old  time  "cubby 
set."  To  make  this,  proceed  as  follows: 
Go  to  the  shore  or  outlet  of  a  lake,  or 
along  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  and 
make  a  small  cubby  or  enclosures  by 
piling  up  flat  stones  or  old,  rotten  sticks. 
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The  enclosure  should  be  at  least  two 
feet  high,  and  about  five  or  six  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom.  Place  a  piece  of 
fish,  muskrat  carcass  or  other,  bait  in  the 
back  of  pen,  and  about  a  half  foot  or  so 
above  the  floor  of  pen;  at  the  door  of 
the  pen  set  your  trap,  covering  it  or  not 
just  as  you  see  fit;,  you  can  catch  them 
either  way,  notwithstanding  all  that 
is  written  by  some  eminent  (?)  author- 
ities in  books  to  the  contrary.  The  cub- 
by serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  snow,  etc.  off  your  trap  and  bait, 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  an 
animal  approaching  the  bait  from  any 
direction  except  directly  over  traps, 

Set  2— the  hole  set  in  bank:— Where 
there  is  a  clay  or  mud  bank  running 
right  down  into  a  lake  or  stream,  dig  a 
hole  in  the  bank  on  a  level  with  the  water. 
Make  the  bole  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter; 
put  a  piece  of  fish  or  muskrat  flesh  into 
the  hole,  and  set  your  trap. at  the  en- 

Set  3— the  blind  set  in  trails:— Find 
where  there  is  a  trail  or  little  run  way 
that  mink  use  lying  on  the  edge  of  and, 
parallel  to,  a  small  creek  or  stream— 
the  small  stream  with  high  banks  is  the 
best  place  for  this  set;  set  your  trap  in 
this  run  ^ray,  blocking  it  on  the  land 
sia?  witV  small  dry  twigs  or  old  sticks, 
so  mink  will  be  guided  into  the  trap.  If 
banks  of  stream  are  close  enough  to- 
gether to  permit  it,  roof  the  set  over  with 
old  brush  or  logs,  and  you  have  a  set 
that  will  keep  in  working  order  all  winter. 
Simply  block  up  the  centre  of  the  stream 
with  old  brush  or  sticks  as  soon  as  it 
freezes  over,  leaving  just  the  space  over 
your  trap  for  a  run  way.  If  there  is 
room  for  a  run  way  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream  as  well,  a  trap  should  also 
be  set  here  while  the  water  is  still  open, 
the  run  way  being  blocked  off  with  guide 
sticks  the  same  as  arranged  on  opposite 
shore.  No  bait  or  scent  is  needed  at  this 
set. 

Set  4 — hollow  log  across  outlet  of 
lake: — If  you  can  find  a  narrow  creek 
running  out  of,  or  into  a  lake,  place  an 
old  hollow  log  across  it  right  at  the 
junction  of  the  lake,  and  set  your  trap — 
alj^jumptrapmakesthebestset  here- 
inside  the  hollow  log.  Usually  no  bait 
is  required  here,  but  if  mink  are  passing 
the  log  without  going  through  it,  sprinkle 
a  little  scent  such  as  decomposed  fish  and 
oil,  on  inside  walls  over  trap,  and  await 
results.  If  the  log  is  long  enough,  a  trap 
set  at  both  ends  of  log  is  better,  with  the 
scent  placed  between  the  two.  Surely, 
out  of  all  these  sets  you  will  find  some- 
thing to  make  a  you  catch,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  how  you  make  out  before 
the  season  is  over.  A  Nova  Scotia 
trapper  has  given  us  an  interesting 
description  of  how  they  snare  foxes  in 
his  province.  Look  for  it  in  next  month's 
Along  the  Trap  Line. 


minimi 


In  Nova  Scotia  no  person  is  allowed  to 
offer  for  sale  any  part  of  the  carcass  of  a 
moose  unless  he  holds  a  certificate  issued 
with  respect  to  such  moose  by  a  justice 
or  warden.  Every  person  who  kills  a 
moose  shall  secure  such  a  certificate 
within  eight  days  by  making  an  affidavit 
before  a  justice  or  warden,  and  shall 
produce  for  examination  the  skull  and 
antlers  with  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
head  attached  thereto,  and  also  the  skin 
of  the  legs  of  the  moose.  The  skin  of 
the  legs  must  be  destroyed  by  the  justice 
or  warden. 
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is"  the  Registered  name  of 
the  specially  prepared  steel 
hard  bamboo  solely  used  by 

The  World  Premier  Angling  Specialists  in  tbe  manu- 
Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods,  and 


facture  of  their  famous  M 

is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most  springy  material  known 
for  rod  making.  No  ordinary  bamboo  can  be  compared  with  it. 


*'De  Luxe"  Rods  "Hardy's"  latest  design  in  single  handed  rods  for  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing. 

Length  9  ft.  Weight        ozs.  9}4  ft.  5%  ozs.    10  ft.  6^  ozs. 
"Extra  Light"  Salmon  Fly  Rods.  Length  14ft.  Weight  18}£ozs.  15ft.  23  ozs.  16ft.  26  ozs. 
Built  by  hand  of  specially  selected  steel  hard  "Palakona,"  Reg'd,  split  bamboo. 


"HARDY'S"  FLIES 


Dressed 


by 

quality.  All 


for 


artists  in  the  work — Unsurpassed 
hooks  carefully  tested. 
"Halford"  Floating  Flies  as  dressed  for  the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford. 
Wet  Flies,  With  and  Without  Snoods.    Special  Canadian  and  American  patterns. 
Salmon  Flies  on  "Oval"  Wire  Hooks.  The  strongest  formation— No  breakages. 
''Hardys"  make  Rods,  Reels,  Lines,  Gut  Casts,  Flies,  Spinners,  and  requisites  for  all  kinds 
of  angling.    Their  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped;  is  supervised  by  Champion 
Fly  and  Bait  Casters,  who  are  also  expert  anglers— the  "Hardys."     Send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  plates  of  flies,  etc.,  in  correct  colours,  free.  . 

Hardy  Bros.  Ltd.  Manufactory,  Alnwick,  Eng.      pda°n  MaT°s°.w. 


TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and     Hotel  Carls-Rite 


"The  House  of  Plenty" 


"The  House  of  Comfort" 


A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel 
Accommodation  provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant 
accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitude  they 
owej,to  the  hotel  man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the 
town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

/Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press,  agents  any  town  ever 
had.  They  are  constantly  going  from  place  tb  place  and,  since  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  essential  to  their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries 
as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make-up.  u_ 

tna  -  /'It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "Best  hotel  on  my  route." 
ijaa  g  Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion_of  the  town 
is j  expressed  in  words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing^a  good 
stroke  of  business,  but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE 
HOTEL  CARLS-RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great 
city  we  would  thank  you  for  your  patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN.  EUROPEAN  PLAN  if 
desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of 
real  comfort  and  the  assur- 
ance of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising.  Opening 
beneath  Patent  flap  A. 
Small  amount  of  material 


between  thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt-bound  web- 
bing. Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  he 
will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  $1.00  and  waist  measurement  and  we  will.send 
by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suepeneory  No.  50 


H^t^       "~f  -»f      <*±»'  ~f  "f       ~±*~  *M-»  •»+-■  *f       *j*  ^J*      '■j*'  y  >-+«»-  H**  I'  'I 


E.  F.  Woodward  High  Over  All  at  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  Toronto 


E.  F.  Woodward  was  high  over  all  at 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Although  the  new  system  of  class 
program  competition  was  not  as  success- 
ful as  it  might  have  been  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  tournament,  held  in 
Toronto  on  August  31,  Sept.  1,  2,  still 
there  was  a  splendid  foundation  laid  for 
future  tournaments  to  be  conducted 
along  similar  lines.  The  class  program 
calls  for  shooters  to  shoot  against  other 
shooters  in  the  same  class.  In  former 
years  and  at  other  tournaments  it  has 
been  every  man  for  himself  and  the 
"hindmost"  got  his  in  the  usual  way. 
The  class  program  shoot  did  not  attract 
the  crack  shots  on  this  account  and  the 


by  the  Exhibition  with  George  Cashmore 
in  the  office.  He  bandied  the  various 
events  in  his  usual  efficient  manner  and 
ran  off  the  entire  number  of  events  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Canadian 
team  defeated  the  American  quintette 
was  pleasing  to  the  spectators.  The 
Canucks  were  13  birds  up  when  the 
final  "Pull"liad  been  given.  However, 
this  is  the  first  time  the  American  team 
has  been  beaten  since  1915  when  this 
event  was  inaugurated. 

Altogether  this  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  tournaments  enjoyed  by  the 
scatter  gun  fraternity  this  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  future  more  Canadians 


Series  No 
J.  Payne 

W.  H.  Gooderham 
CLASS  C. 
Series  No.  1 
Dr.  J.  R.  Serson 
H.  E.  Payne 

Series  No.  2 
W.  Hughes 
J.  McCausland 

Series  No.  3 
R. Jordan 
P.  H.  Willey 

Series  No.  4 
G.  W.  Wigle 
N.  S.  Braden 
HIGH  AVERAGE  ON  16  YD.  TARGETS. 
E.  F.  Woodward  393  oul  of  400 
DOUBLES 

1st,    F.Woodward  91  out  of  100 

2nd.  H.W.Burke  87  out  of  100 

HANDICAP 
CLASS  A. 
N.  R.  Gooderham 
R.  Day 

CLASS  B. 

1st,    G  A.  Marr 
2nd,  P.H.Willev 


1st, 
2nd, 


1st, 
2nd, 

1st, 
2nd, 

1st, 
2nd, 

1st, 
2nd, 


1st, 
2nd, 


Left  to  right:  Alia  and  Mrs  Axiom,  Indianapolis;  Mrs. 
Blackstone  and  Blackstone,  New  York. 


One  of  the  good  squads. 


average  shooter  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
was  expected,  probably  because  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  chances  he  had  in  getting 
into  the  prize  lists. 

The  usual  good  weather  greeted  the 
shooters  and  as  anyone  who  has  ever  shot 
at  the  Exhibition  knows,  the  grounds  are 
without  an  equal.  In  fact  several  of  the 
American  shooters,  who  were  present, 
suggested  that  the  Eastern  Zone  tourna- 
ment and  even  the  Grand  American  could 
be  held  successfully  in  Toronto.  While 
the  weather  was  fair  there  was  a  tricky 
light  that  fooled  some  of  the  shooters. 

The  splendid  shooting  of  Canadian 
Champion  Joe  Jennings  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  tournament.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings in  addition  to  winning  of  one  the 
Class  A  Trophies  also  led  the  long  run 
group  with  186.  He  was  followed  by 
Ted.  White  in  the  pro.  class  with  183; 
J.  S.  Hoa  had  the  third  best  run  with  124 
also  in  the  pro.  class;  S.  Boa,  also  another 
pro.  followed  with  105  and  K.  F.  Wood- 
ward, who  won  the  doubles  and  the  high 
average  on  all  targets,  had  a  run  of 
HX). 

The  tournament  was  in  charge  of  the 
usual  trapshooting  'committee  appointed 


shooters,  especially  the  tyros  will  turn 
out  to  the  Exhibition  shoot. 

The  presentation  of  trophies  took  place 
on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  tournament 
in  front  of  the  office  tent,  where  the 
spectators  and  shooters  gathered.  Mr. 
R.  J.  Fleming,  the  genial  president  of  the 
Canadian  National  Exnibition,  presented 
the  tiophies  with  becoming  grace,  to  the 
following  winners:    .  - 

CLASS  A. 
Series  No.  1. 

1st    E.  F.  Woodward 
2nd,  H.  W.  Cooey 

Series  No.  2 
1st,   J.  E.  Jennings 
2nd,  R.Day 

Series  No.  3 

1st,  S.G.Vance 
2nd,  C.  N.  Candee 

Series  No.  4 
1st,  G.Beatlie 
2nd,  E.L.Harris 

CLASS  B. 

Series  No.  1 
1st,    H.  W.  Burke 
2nd.      F.  Kerr 

Series  No.  2 
1st,    J.  Hunter 
2nd,  N.  R.  Gooderham 

Series  No.  3 
1st,    G.  Anstee 
2nd,   M.  E.  Goodale 


HIGH    AVERAGE^ONjgALL  TARGETS. 

E.  F.  Woodward. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEAM  RACE 

1st  Canadian  Team 

J.E.Jennings  ,   96 

S.G.Vance   94 

H.W.  Cooey   93 

H.W.Burke   90 

R.Day   95 

471 

2nd  American  Team 

E.  F.Woodward   96 

W.  E.  Beers   86 

P.  H.  Willey   95 

N.  V.  Pillot   83 

W.H.Patterson   98 

<M  -   

458 

90  per  cent  100 
[pq    1st,    P.  H  Willey 
-2nd,  G.  A.  Marr 
,.^3rd,  W.Hughes 
t*l    4th,    J.  McCausland 
Si  5th,   G.W.  Wigle 

Wednesday,  August  31st. 
The  morning  class  winners  to-day 
were:  F.  Woodward,  first,  and  Sam  Vance 
second,  in  A  Class;  H.  W.  Burke,  first 
and  Fred  Kerr,  second,  in  B  Class,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Sernon,  first  in  C.  Class,  while 
H.  E.  Payne  and  A.  Axiom  tied  the  second 
place. 

In  the  afternoon  Joe  Jennings  won  A 
Class,  with  H.  Gooey  and  R.  Lay  tied  for 
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Canucks  Win  Again 
at  Exhibition  Shoot 

Dominion  Shot  Shells  again  proved  their  dependability  and 
accuracy  in  the  main  trap  events  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition. 
Look  at  these  records  : 

E.  F.  Woodward,  high  on  all  targets,  breaking  570  out  of  600. 
Mr.  Woodward  was  also  high  on  16-yard  targets,  breaking  393 
out  of  400. 

He  shot  Dominion  Canuck  Shells  in  all  events. 

John  S.  Boa,  high  professional,  won  with  391  out  of  400. 
Canucks  were  his  choice. 

Dominion  Shot  Shells  also  had  5  long  runs  of  100  and  over,  and 
12  long  runs  of  50  and  over. 

Trap  Shooters  and  Sportsmen  are  realizing  more  and  more 
each  year  the  dependability  of 

DOMINION 

SHOT  SHELLS 

Dominion  Cartridge  Company  Limited 

Owned  and  Operated  by 
Canadian  Explosives  Limited 

HALIFAX  MONTREAL  TORONTO 

SUDBURY  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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S«COa<.    J.  Humter    W«a  1  Class,  with  N.  R.  Geoderham,  Toronto   *9 

George  Anstee  second,  while  in  C  Class  j^t^wnuT  """"" 79 

W.  Hughes  and  J.  McCausland  shot  off  W.  H.  Woodrow,"  Toronto.  ."V"!'] ".'.'"  78 


9,4 
100 


70 


J  -  J  «MiM0.  To4»  «r<len   34 

N.  Goodsrham.  Toronto   30 

xE.  G.  White,  Ottawa   38 

xF.  Morris,  Montreal   32 

xF.  Huseman,  Rochester   43 

xS.  Boa,  Montreal  .".   39 

Geo.  Beattie,  Hamilton   42 

H.  L.  Taylor,  Rodney   33 


President  Fleming  of  the  C.N.E.  presenting  G.  A.  Marr,  winner  BClass, 

with  his  trophy. 


for  first  and  second  place,  the  former 
'winning.  Scores: 

Morn-  After- 

ing.  noon. 

N.Long.  Hamilton   91  94 

H.  E.  Scholfield,  Oakville   83  73 

J.  L.  Bennett,  Toronto   80  87 

H.  W.  Burke,  Highland  Ck   98  97 

G.  R.  Brown,  Hamilton   86  84 

W..  Hodges,  Jarvis   90  93 

L.S.  Johnson,  Strafford vi lie   82  91 

F.J.  Hogarth,  Toronto   93  86 


"See  Him  Smiling." 
Herb.  Cooey  with  his  trophy. 


E.  P.  Wright,  Gananoque   88  89 

P.  H.  WllTey,  Danivllle,  N.  Y   80  91 

xP.  H.  Huseman,  Rochester   97  95 

W.  H  Gooderham,  Toronto   85  93 

xE.  G.Whlte.Ottawa    97  100 


R.  T.  Watt,  Toronto.   90  91 

D.  J.  LeRoy,  Toronto   91  79 

W.  H.  Joslin,  Birch  Cliff   94  89 

J.  McCausland,  London   87  96 

J.  Summerhayes,  Weston   90  82 

W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas    90  82 

H.  Lennox,  Hamilton   91  94 

J.  Hunter,  Hamilton   93  96 

G.  Aristee,  Toronto   91  95 

J.  R.  Searson,  Mimico   94  93 

H.  Payne,  Tillsonburg   93  89 

G.  A.  Marr,  Woodstock   84  98 

W.E.Burke,  Preston   84 

E.  F.Woodward,  Houston,  Tex.  ...  100  97 

xF.  H.  Morris,  Montreal   93  95 

S.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   97  95 

H.  Cooey,  Toronto   96  97 

J.E.Jennings,  Todmorden   93  98 

E.  Beers,  New  Britain,  Conn   91  92 

R.  Jordan,  London   90  80 

R.  Day,  London   95  97 

F.  Kerr,  Crediton   96  89 

W.J.  Marshall,  Gait   89  91 

Ira  A.  Lieghley,|TorontoJ   74 

A.  R.  Axiom,  Indianapolis   93  90 

H.  L.  Taylor,  Rodney   89  93 

C.  G.  Pillot,  Houston,  Tex   83  87 

N.  V.  Pillot,  Houston.  Tex   92  92 

XJ.  S.  Boa,  Knox,  Ind   96  98 

E.  McNichol,  Toronto   85 

Geo.  G.Jordan,  Toronto   ....  81 


A  Good  American  Trio.l 
Huseman,  Paterson  and  Woodward 


C.N.  Candee,  Toronto   38 

W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto   41 

H.  W.  Burke,  Highland  Creek   43 

W.  E.  Burke,  Preston   39J3 

Thursday,  September  1 
E.  F.  Woodward  of  Houston,  Texas, 
won  the  C.  N.  E.  doubles  by  breaking  48 
out  of  50,  this  giving  him  a  total  of  91 
on  the  two  days.    H.  W.  Burke  of  High- 


Shooters  and  Sporting  Goods  Men. 


William  Hughes,  Toronto  

W.  H.  Paterson,  Toronto  

F.  Griffith.  Toronto  

Ed  Lowes,  Toronto  

C.  N.  Candee/Toronto  

E.  W.  Davis,  Toronto  

D.  Gordon,  Toronto  

x — Professionals. 

C.  N.  E.  DOUBLES 


96 
74 
82 
88 
96 
81 
87 


land  Creek  secured  second  prize  when  he 
brought  his  total  up  to  87  by  killing  44 
to-day.  Sam  Vance  of  Tillsonburg  broke 
47  yesterday,  but  his  total  for  the  two 
days  was  two  behind  Burke. 


1st  50 
Broke. 

E.  F.  Woodward,  Houston,  Tex   43 

Sam  Vance,  Tillsonburg   38 


(b)  f,  N 

(c)  ;  H 


Shot  at  109  Targets. 

A.M.  P.M. 

Nelson  Long,  Hamilton              94  95 

E.  Scholfield,  Oakville              88  86 
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m  avTBurke-HiflWandCk...  96  93 

(b)  J.Payne.Tilfaonburg   92  95 

(c)  W.Hodges,  Jarvis   85  94 

?c)    L.  Johnson.  Straffordville   87  92 

(b)  M.  E.  Goodale,  Hamilton   94  92 

(c)  E.  P.  Wright,  Gananoque   90  91 

(c)    P.  H.  Willey,  DansviUe,  N.  Y.  94  95 

(x)   F.  H.  Huseman,  Rochester  ....  94  93 

(b)  W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto  ..  93  95 

(x)   E.  G.  White.  Ottawa   98  95 

\x)   S.  Boa,  Montreal   97  96 

(b)   N.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto.  91  91 

(b)   C.  G.  Pillot.  Houston,  Tex   86  87 

(b)  N.  V.  Pillott,  Houston,  Tex... .  88  87 
(x)   J.  S.  Boa,  Montreal   98  99 

(a)  C.  N.  Candee,  Toronto   96  97 

(c)  R.  T.  Watt,  Toronto   91  87 

(cj   J.  Blea,  Toronto   72 

(c)   A.  R.  Axiom,  Indianapolis   84  .... 

(c)    W.  J.McCance,  St.  Thomas.  ..  87  91 

(b)  G.  Anstee,  Toronto   98  95 

(c)  H.  Payne,  Tillsonburg   93  91 

<a)   E.F.Woodward,  Houston,  Tex  99  97 

fx)   F.  H.  Morris,  Montreal   94  95 

(a)   S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   99  98 

(a)  •  H.  Cooey.  Toronto    98  97 

(z)   Joe  Jennings,  Todmorden   100  99 

0>)  W.  Beers,  N.  Britain,  Conn. . .  93  92 

(c)    R.Jordan,  London   95  91 

fa)   R.  Day,  London   97  93 

fa)   S.  S.  Hopkins,  Lewiston   94  91 

(c)   H.  F.  Fletcher,  Hamilton. ...  83  82 

fa)  E.  Harris,  Hamilton   92  96 

(b)  N.E.Fletcher   92  90 

(c)  Dr.  Jordan,  Toronto   90 

fa)   G.  Beattie,  Hamilton   97 

(c)   J.  McCausland,  London    95 

fa)  E.  A.  Powell,  Linton.  Ind   93 

(cj    G.  Marr,  Woodstock   94 

(c)   J.  J.  Mathieson,  Toronto   82 

(c)    C.  Marlatt,  Straffordville    78 

tel..  N.S.  Braden,  Hamilton   95 

(c)   G.W.Wigle,  Hamilton    96 

(a),  (b)  and  (c)  donates  class  of  shooters, 
(x)  professionals. 

G.  N.  E.  Doubles  (fifty  birds). 

Sec.  25.  Total. 

(x)  F.  Huseman,  Rochester   38  81 

W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto   39  80 

C.  N.  Candee,  Toronto   30  68 

H.  W.  Burke,  Highland  Creek   44  87 

W.  E.  Burke,  Preston    39  78 

E.  F.  Woodward,  Houston,  Tex ....  48  91 

fx)  F.  Morris,  Montreal   42  74 

S.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   47  85 

J.  Jennings,  Todmorden   40  74 

G.SBeattie,  Hamilton   40  82 

S.  S.  Hopkins,  Lewiston   31  31 

G.W.Wigle,  Hamilton   38  38 

N.  S.  Braden,  Hamilton   28  28 

G.  Marr,  Woodstock   37  37 

Friday,  September  2 
C.  N.  E.  Handicap,  100  Birds. 

H'dicap.Brok. 

aE.  F.  Woodward,  Houston,  Texas  20  86 

aS.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   20  92 

aH.  W.  Cooey,  Toronto   20  90 

aJ.  Jennings,  Todmorden   20  94 

aW.  H.  Patterson,  Buffalo   20  92 

bJ.  McCausland,  London   20  85 

bW.  H.  Hughes,  Toronto   20  81 

bR.  Jordon,  London   20  75 

aH.  W.  Burke,  Highland  Creek ....  19  88 

aF.  Kerr,  Crediton    19  83 

bP.  H.  Willey,  Dansville,  N.  Y   19  92 

bH.  Lennox,  Hamilton   19  77 

bH.  Payne, Tillsonburg   19  78 

aR.  Day,  London   18  94 

aC.  N.  Candee,  Toronto   17  85 

aS.  S.  Hopkins,  Lewiston   18  81 

aG.  Anstee,  Toronto   18  93 

aN.  Long,  Hamilton   18  90 

aJ.  Hunter.  Hamilton   18  88 

bW.W.  Livingston,  Carlisle   18  72 

bN.  S.  Braden,  Hamilton   18  79 

bF.  Hogarth,  Toronto   18  79 

bW.  Hodges,  Jarvis   17  80 

aE.  A.  Powell,  Linton,  In   17  89 

aW.  H  Gooderham,  Toronto   17  89 

bR.T.  Watt,  Toronto   17  86 

aN.  R.  Gooderham,  Toronto   17  95 

bW.  J.McCance,  St.  Thomas   17  7? 

xS.  Boa,  Montreal   18  86 

xJ.  S.  Boa,  Knox,  Ind   18  97 

xF.  Morris.  Montreal   18  87 

xG.  Dunk.  Toronto   18  87 

bN.  V.  Pillot,  Houston,  Tex   17  83 

bG.  A.  Marr,  Woodstock   17  92 

aM.  E.  Goodale,  Hamilton   16  85 

bH.  E.  Scholfield,  Oakville   16  85 

bJ.L.  Bennett, Toronto   16  83 

bL.  Johnson,  Straffordville   16  81 

bE  P.  Wright,  Gananoque   16  84 

bJ.  Griffith,  Freeman   16  72 

bA.  C.  Stout,  Hamilton   16  70 

bE.  McNichoL  Hamilton   16  83 

a  and  b — Denote   classes,    x — Professionals. 


Crowded  Out  of  this  Issue 

It  is  regretted  that  owing  to  lack  of 
space  many  interesting  trap  items  have 
to  be  omitted  from  this  issue.  We  trust 
that  in  future  we  will  be  able  to  publish 
the  full  scores  and  notes  of  all  tourna- 
ments. 


The  Combination  of 

Quality,  Value  and  Courtesy 

is  what  we  are  all  after, 
and  we  have  built  up 

A  BIG  BUSINESS 

on  these  lines 

We  carry  on  hand  the  Largest  Range  of 

FIREARMS 

in  Canada,  including: 

Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers, 
Pistols,  and  a  full  line  of 
Sights.  Also  Binoculars  and 
Ammunition. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  CANADA 

At  present  we  are  having  a  Slaughter  Sale  of 
RIFLES  at  Much  Less  than  Wholesale  Prices. 

Lion  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

429  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Phone  Main  6517. 


A  FLASHLIGHT] 
FREE 

A  real  convenient  size  flash- 
light for  you  if  you  forward  us 
three  new  subscriptions  to  ROD 
&  GUN  IN  CANADA  at  $2  ea. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


WA  TERM  AN' S 
FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE 

You  can  have  a  real  good  foun- 
tain pen  at  no  cost  to  yourself. 
This  is  a  pen  of  proven  reputa- 
tion and  worth  while  having. 

For  further  particulars  write 

Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


Classified  Advertisements 


RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  figures  and  initials  count  as 

words,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters,  per  inch. ...$2.50 
10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 

Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Mech- 
anics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of  our 
current  issue.  It  contains  'helpful,  instruct- 
ive information  on  overhauling,  ignition 
troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  120  pages  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  547  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  7-TF 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch-raised 
mink  and  Canada  wild  geese.  Stamp  for 
reply.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  •  6-5T 

WANTED — Five  young  female  deer.  J. 
R.  Sankey,  R.R.  No.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

9-3T 

FOR  SALE — White  or  brown  ferrets.  Good 
bargains.    C.  W.  Osier,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  R.  R.  5. 

10-3T 

FOR  SALE — Four  ferrets,  recently  imported 
from  England.  Excellent  workers  For  further 
information  write  J.  Hewetson,  Rox  121  Gleichen, 
Alta^  10-IT 

DOGS 


HOUNDS  FOR  SALE— The  South  Branch  Hunt 
club  have  decided  to  sell  their  entire  stock  of 
hounds,  so  are  offering  for  sale: — 3  Black  and 
white  dogs  age  three  and  four  years,  price  $35.  2 
Black  and  tan  bitches  age  two  and  three  years  $35. 
These  dogs  are  all  trained  for  deer  and  fox.  For 
further  particulars  write  or  phone  J.  S.  Myers, 
Westport,  Ont.  10-IT 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for 
automobile,  camp,  home 'and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds 
and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 
The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z,  LA  RUE,  OHIO  


Rabbit  Hounds.  Fox,  Coon.Oppossum,  Squir- 
rel dogs,  Setters.  Circular  10c.  BROWN 
KENNELS.,  YORK,  PA.  9-4T 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  Puppies  from  winning 
stock  at  low  prices.  "Brant  Kennels,"  (Reg'd) 
St.  Paul's  Ave.,  Brantford,  Ont.  10-IT 

LITTER  FOXHOUND  PUPS,  $5.o0  each; 
excellent  stuff.  T.  R.  Lyons,  Waterville,  King's 
County,  N.  S.   10-2T 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— One  deer 
hound  three  years  old,  black  and  tan,  very  large, 
has  hunted  in  North  Country.  Will  exchange  for 
good  rabbit  or  fox  hound.  D.  Ferguson,  Box  400 . 
Teegwater,  Ont.  10-IT 

FOB  SALE; — Registered  Redbonc  coon  hound 
pup.  10.  W.  Harris,  931  Manning  Ave,  Toronto, 
Ont.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — A  number  one  trained  fox  hound, 
price  $35.  or  will  trad":  for  a  young  thoroughbred 
Irish  Water  Spaniel.  W  rite  Postmaster,  Charles- 
ton, Ont—  10-3T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— Splendid  Llewellin,  English, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

THE  BLUE  GRASS   FARM  KENNELS 
of   Berry,  Kentucky 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  AH  dogs 
/ySflgiii^  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
^1^13  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Eighty-four 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 

FOR  SALE — Two  hounds  three  and  five  years 
old,  $35  each.  Two  hounds  15  months  old  $25 
each.  All  guaranteed  on  rabbits.  H.  N. 
Klaehn,  20  TrOy  St.,  Kitchener,  Ont.  10-IT 

Pure  bred  fox  hound  pups  for  sale.  Prices 
etc.,  on  application.  J.  A.  Cumming,  Box  355 
Trenton,  Ont.  10-IT 

Limited  number  of  deer  hounds  for-  quick  sale. 
J.  S.  Ellis,  Alliston,  Ont.  10-IT 

Mr.  Sportsman — If  you  want  the  best  Chesa- 
peake Blood  in  existence,  buy  your  puppies  from 
members  of  the  American  Chesapeake  Club; 
eligible  to  registration  in  the  Club's  Stud  Book. 
A.  A.  Felt,  Secretary  F.  E.  Richmond,  Registrar 
130-2nd  Street,  N.  W.  1145-7th  Street  East. 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  Calgary,  Canada. 

FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  Irish  retriever  bitch 
well  broken  to  gun  and  boat.  For  hunting  her 
equal  can't  be  found.  First  cheque  for  $50.00 
takes  her.    Jack  W.  Harris,  Arner,  Rox  18,  Ont. 

10-IT 

FOR  SALE— 2  male  and  3  female  Black  Cocker 
Spaniel  puppies,  four  months  old.  Pedigreed, 
good,    E.    Crookenden,    136    Wellington  St., 
.Woodstock,  Ont.  10-IT 

Beagle  Bitch  18  months.  Best  American 
Strain.  Nicely  started  on  rabbits.  Forced  to  sell . 
First  $25,00  takes  her.  Pedigree,  Photo.  Byshe, 
223  Bank  St.,  Ottawa,  Can.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — Male  and  female  Black  and  Red 
rocker  spaniel  pups,  fully  pedigreed,  eligible  for 
registration,  ten  weeks  old  Beauties.  Thorough- 
bred Cocker  Spaniel  Kennels,  J.  A.  Jones  Prop., 
333  Lincoln  Road,  Walkerville,  Ont.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  male  puppies.  Eligible 
for  registration.  Rred  from  sporting  strains. 
C.  E.  Smith,  Scotland,  Ont.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — Fox  hound  pups  bred  from  hunt- 
ing stock,  reasonable,  also  Golden  Pheasants  and 
pedigreed  Boston  Terrier  pups.  R.  Greenly, 
Campbellford,  Ont.  lu-IT 

FOR  SALE— Full  blooded  Walker  Fox-hound 
pup,,   7  months   old,   with   papers.     A  beauty, 
15  00.    M.  Carter,  Milvcrton.  10  1  I" 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Airedale  Pups,  very 
choice  ttock,  C.  A.  Yorke,  Ruscomb,  Ont.  9-3T 


Hounds;  Bird-dogs;  Supplies;  Testimonials; 
Photos;  Prices.  Kaskaskoo  Kennels,  Herrick. 
Illinois.  9-3T 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  I-TF 

FREE  illustrated  Literatures.  Outboards 
Newi  and  Rebuilt  Engines.  Universal  Joints, 
Pumps,  Clutches,  Gears,  Aerials,  Hyde's,  Gordon 
Reversible  Propellers,  etc.,  Canadian  Boat  and 
Engine  Exchange,  Toronto.  9-TF 

FOX  RANCHING. 

"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  Silver 
Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited.  Lit- 
erature free."  I-TF 

Special,  two  pair  exceptionally  choice,  extra 
dark  silver  foxes,  that  we  will  sell  and  guarantee 
production,  can't  be  beat.  Act  immediately,  as 
this  is  a  rare  opportunity .  Apply  to  Wanless  Bros., 
Varna,  Ont.       -  10-2T 

FOR  SALE— Silver,  patch  and  red  foxes.  T. 
R.  Lyons,  Waterville,  N.  S.  10-2T 

GUNS 

FOR  SALE— 280  Ross,  model  1905.  rear  sight 
Lyman  48,  Sheard  gold  bead  front.  Guaranteed 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  Price  $85.00. 
T.  F.  O'Flaherfy,  Kenora,  Ont.  9-2T 

FOR  SALE — Savage  22  calibre,  automatic 
rifle,  in  perfect  condition,  late  model  (also)  Marlin 
Repeating  rifle,  splendid  condition  octagon 
barrel,  with  canvas  case,  with  20  cartridges. 
Alfred  G.  Vangesen,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Picton,  Ont. 

10-IT 

FOR  SALE— 250-3000  Savage,  New,  never  shot 
.303  Match  Ross,  target  sights,  sporting  stock 
$45,00;  1197  Winchester  pump  gun,  12  gauge, 
$45.00;  32  Savage  Automatic  pistol  $22.50,  bore 
and  actions  guaranteed  perfect.  Game  Getter 
wanted.    Chas.  MacVicar,  Erskine,  Alta.  10-IT 

WANTED— Two  fifty  three  thousand  Savage 
Rifle,;  22  Stevens  target  pistol.  Wm.  Buffings, 
Meadow  Lake,  Sask.  ■  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — Double  hammer  No.  12  gun,  like 
new.  $15.00.  B.  B.  Walker,  R.  R.  No.  I, 
Zurich,  Ont.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — Tobin  double  shot  gun.  30 
inch  barrels.  Slightly  used.  Excellent  condi- 
tion. First  $30.00  takes  it.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun.  10-IT 

New  England  Gun  stock  finish  and  gun  bluing 
methods,  all  for  50  cts.  Polk,  443  South  Madi- 
son, La  Grange,  111.  10-3T 

FOR  SALE— A  .35  Winchester  Model  1895 
in  excellent  condition,  Cartridges  and  Case  $40 
John  H.  Young,  64  Wellington,  West,  Toronto  . 

10-IT 

REPAIRING — Restocking,  rebrowning,  re- 
modelling, general  repairing  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly done.  LESTOCART,  10  Bond  Street,  Toron- 
to. Formerly  with  the  best  gunmakers  abroad 
and  in  the  States.  10-IT 


FOR  SALE— 25.20  Winchester  Model  1892, 
New  last  year  in  perfect  condition,  with  loading 
tools,  Gun  Case,  and  about  .100  shells,  quick 
sale.  Price  $30.00  Chas.  Winters,  Tottenham, 
Ont.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — .22  Hi  Power  Savage  in  good 
condition.  Guaranteed  $45.00.  Will  exchange  for 
303  British  or  35  Winchester  or  Win.  Model 
12,  20  ga.  pump  gun.    Box  120  Lanark,  Ont. 

10-IT 

FOR  SALE- — L.  C  Smith  twelve  gauge  double 
barrel   hammerless   shot   gun.    Stevens  32-4<» 
special  target  rifle,  with  extra  sights.    Both  guns 
have  solid  leather  cases.     Apply  M.  M.  Preston 
141  West  Main  St.  S.,  Gait,  Ont.  10— IT 
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FOR  SALE — 44  Colt  New  Service  Target  Mod- 
el, seven  and  a  half  inch  barrel.  New,  $45.00. 
22  Remington  Repeater  short,  long,  long  rifle 
cartridges.  New  $22.00.  22  Savage  Hi  Power 
rifle  New  $45.00.  Ane  Reel,  Shakespeare  Service, 
jewelled  quadruple.  100  yards  $6.00,  New  R.  E. 
Thornton,  Box  111,  Woodstock,  N.  B  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — A  new  30  U.  S.  government  1906 
model.  For  further  particulars  write  to  Harry 
Nolan,  238  West  St.,  Brantford,  Ont.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE— 1895  Winchester  30  U.  S.  G.  1906 
calibre,  Lyman  Peep  Sight,  shot  sixty  times — $50. 
00  1910  Auto  Winchester  401  calibre,  3  maga- 
zines 40  cartridges  shot  60  times  $45.00.  Barrels 
in  factory  condition.  K.  E.  Beam,  Stevensville, 
Ont.  1"-*T 

FOR  SALE — Lee  Enfield  303  rifle,  neat  spprter 
stock — Micrometer  peep  and  windgauge  adjust- 
ments ($15  sight)  gun  crank  condition.  Some 
cartridges  or  would  exchange  for  pump  shotgun  in 
like  condition.  John  H.  Young,  64  Wellington 
St.  W.,Torotno.  10-IT 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun 
Work,  Re-stocking,  Barrel  Bor- 
ing, Stock  Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc, 

"ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

RIFLE  BARGAINS 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  gun  made 
by  Woodward,  12  Base,  Damascus  Bar- 
rels* right  barrel  cylinder  bore,  left  barrel 
improved  cylinder,  under  lever  action 
with  indicators.  Anti-flinch  recoil  pad 
second-hand  in  good  condition, 
Price   $60.00 

1  only,  .351  Winchester  self  loader,  looks 
like  new,  [perfect  working  order. 
Price   $40.00 

.303  Ross  Military  Model,  „  New 
barrel   $35.00 

32-40  Stevens  Target  Rifle.  Schulyer 
butt,  set  triggers,  windgauge  Vernier 
sight,  practically  new  $40.00 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 
LONDON  ONTARIO 


WATERWEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Ave., 
Alhambra.  Cal.   7-TF 

FOR  SALE— 25c.  each  or  two  for  t5  c. — ROD 
AND  GUN  covers,  mounted  on  9  x  11  inch  mat. 
ready  for  framing  and  suitable  for  den  or  office. 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  '         _  10-TF 

Foxes,  skunks  taken  in  few  minutes,  no  digging 
or  smoking,  printed  instruction?,  three  dimes. 
Eueine  Zezotarski,  Sayles  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

10-IT 

FOR  SALE — Bosch  Magneto,  for  two  cylinder 
engine,  new,  $30.00;  Excelsior  Motorcycle-engine, 
two  cylinders,7/10  H,  P.fitted  for  Hydroplane.five 
foot  aerial  propellor  and  fittings,  new,  used  for  ten 
miles,  $75.00;  Colts  Army  Special  .38  Revolver 
new,  with  shoulder-holster  $30.00.  Postcard  size 
Eastmans,  Goerz  F  6.8  anastigmat,  1-200  seconds 
three  plaleholders,  carrying  case,  tripod,  trays, 
portrait  lense,  color  screen  etc.,  for  films  or  plates 
$75.00;  Oliver  Tvpewriter  No.  9,  used  three 
months,  like  new  $65.0j.  Wm.  P.  Baacke, 
Timmins.  Ontario.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Elk  head  mount- 
ed, beautiful  specimen,  antlers  36  inches.  Both 
a  perfect  match.  Also  a  large  moose  head  $150.00 
for  both  worth  $250.00  or  would  exchange  for 
good  12  hammerless  gun.  Box  40,  ROD  AND 
GUN  10-IT 

Speckled  trout  Fingerlings  for  stocking  of  ponds 
and  streams.  These  are  now  ready  for  immediate 
delivery.  For  price  and  particulars  apply  Man- 
ager Callden  Mountain  Trout  Club,  Inglewood, 
Ontario.  10-IT 


Twenty-five  dollars  buys  32  Special  Winchester 
rifle  reloading  tools.  All  in  first  class  condition. 
Box  55,  Atwood,  Ont.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — A  Very  signal  pistol  Remington 
make.  As  good  as  new  and  a  souvenir  of  the  war. 
P.  O.  Box  567,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  10-IT 

FOR  SALE — Bonehill  12  gauge  hammer  gun 
weight  6  lb.  10  oz.,  length  of  damascus  barrels 
30  in.,  reloading  outfit  ammunition  belt  is  strong 
waterproof  case,  is  good  as  new.  '$60.00  takes 
the  lot.  G.  O.  Aldridge,  Poultry  Farm,  Stratford, 
Ont.   10-IT 

FOR  SALE— Winchester  .22,  eleven  shot 
repeater,  extra  long.  Lyman's  bead  sight  Price 
$25.00  also  one  .30  Winchester,  brand  new,  Price 
$40.C0.    W.  H.  Pierce.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Woodstock. 

'  10-IT 

SWAP — A  Remington  pump.  12  gauge,  full, 
fine  condition.  Trade  for  automatic  shotgun 
in  fine  shape,  and  give  $12.00  difference.  W.  M 
Fabick,  Olympia,  Wash.  10-IT 

Firearms  of  all  makes  bought  and  sold  new  and 
second  hand.  Want  Binoculars.  Expert  repairs 
and  remodelling.  Loading  tools,  powder  primers 
and  cast  bullets  at  lowest  prices,  W.  H.  Lowe, 
Gunsmith,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  10-IT 


FOR  SALE — 8  power  Bausch  &  Lomb  Prism 
Binocular,  optically  perfect;  the  ideal  hunting 
glass.  Light  and  compact.  Price  $30.00.  John 
Spencer,  Bowmanville,  Ont.  10-IT 

DEER  TAILS  AND  SQUIRREL  TAILS 
WANTED— r>Will  pay  spot  cash.  Send  them 
in-  THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 
Logansport,  Ind.  9-4T 

THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  is  not  lined  by 
drugs,  noxious  weeds,  or  beautiful  shrubs,  neither 
will  concentrated  acids  or  alcoholics  do  nature's 
work.  Nature  uses  nothing  of  the  kind  or  form. 
Only  by  supplying  nature  with  elements  in  form, 
quality  and  quantity,  the  kind  of  material  which 
she  uses,  can  a  curative  reaction  possibly  be  estab- 
lished ,  I  offer  you  the  true  curatives,  the  Tissue 
Salts  as  prepared  by  Ensign.  These  alone  can 
build  new  tissue,  tear  down  the  old  and  eliminate 
the  debris.  I  use  these  for  my  own  ailments  no 
matter  how  serious,  with  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
literature  free.  Address  Albert  Mitchell,  Box  77, 
Dryden,  Ont.  9-3T 

SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics    and  beadwork, 
grizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
Heath,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.    Main  Street,  Unionville 
Ontario,  Canada. 

10-TF 


FOR  SALE— Savage  250-3000  lever  action, 
New,  peep  sight,  and  case  $40.00  A.  Urquhart, 
Greenfield,  Ont.  Box  58,  R.  R.  No.  2.  10-IT 

SPECIALS. 

Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild 
Celery  seed-  Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene, 
Ontario.  12-TF 

FOR  SALE— 35c.  each— ROD  AND  GUN 
covers,  mounted  on  9  x  11"  mat  readyfor  framing 
and  suitable  for  den  or  office.  ROD  AND  GUN 
IN  CANADA,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY-— Great 
demands   Travel.    Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  Dept.  36,  American  Detective  System,  1966 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  8-3T 


Preserve  Your  Outing 

in  an  Oil  Painting 

An  Ideal  Decoration  for  Your  Den  or  Office 


AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  perma- 
nent reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn 
you  spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  where- 
ever  you  went.  Your  camera  snap-shots 
have  possibly  not  done  your  trip  justice. 
At  any  rate,  they  missed  the  vivid  colorings 
of  the  woo  ds,  the  sky  and  the  water. 


ROD  and  GUN'S  ARTIST  CAN  REPRODUCE  YOUR  TRIP 
True  to  Life  in  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominentlj  in  your  memory, 
just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

F.  V.  WILLIAMS 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 


You  know  his  work — you  see  it  every 
month  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine. 
He  excels  in  reproductions  of  Big 
Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Mountain 
Climbing,  Fishing— any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects,  offered 
by  the  great  Outdoors. 


He  will  do  this,  either  from  descrip- 
tive matter  furnished  by  the  sports- 
man, or  from  his  snap-shots,  or 
better  still,  from  a  combination  of 
both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among 
your  Den's  treasured  articles. 


Send  us  the  details  and  photos  Twe'll  turn  them  over  to 
the  artist.  He'll  work  for  you  just  as  well  as  he  does 
for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.    Address — 
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OuMtesand  Guides 


SPEND  YOUR 

Vacation  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

We  have  mountain  sheep,  goat,  moose,  deer,  black  and 
grizzly  bear;  in  the  best  big  game  country  in  Canada. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tourist  parties  conducted  in 
Jasper  and  Banff  parks.  Reliable  experienced  guides. 
Moderate  rates.   Write  for  pamphlet  and  references. 

H.  M.  MUSTARD  &  SONS 

Guides  and  Outfitters 
MOUNTAIN  PARK,  ALTA  ,  CANADA 

HUNTERS'  PARADISE 

I  have  supplied  bunting  and  fishing  parties  on  the 
famous  Pickerel  River  waters  for  past  thirty  years. 
Canoes,  Boats  and  Launches  rented. 
Guides  supplied.  .  Cottages  for  sale,  or  rent. 
A  trial  order  solicited. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

E.  H.  KELCEY,  General  Merchant 
LORING,  ONT. 


SAMOSET 


is  calling  you.  It's  end- 
less bays  and  marshes 
with  its  thousands  of  ducks;  its  trails  and  tote-roads 
teeming  with  partridge  and  its  woods  alive  with  deer — 
all  are  calling — It's  the  last  call  of  the  season  to  one  of 
the  best  game  countries  in  Canada.  It's  "Up  Where 
the  North  Begins",  the  gateway  to  the  head  waters  of 
Lake  Nipissing— Its  the  God's  Country"  of  the  sports- 
man. 

There  are  still  a  few  vacancies  for  Oct. — Wire  for 
reservations. 

CAMERON  and  LINDSAY 

 Via  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont.  

Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Alberta 

Where  game  and  fish  are  aplenty.  There's  real  pleas- 
ure in  your  outing  when  you  can  land  the  BIG  GAME 
or  get  a  catch  worth  while.  This  resort  is  located  right 
in  the  midst  of  ALBERTA'S  best  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds, 

For  further  information  write  to 

Bevan  &  Mishico,  Waterton  Park 
Via  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta. 


SCHNOTERS 


Leaders 


for  51  years 


Perfect  in  every  way,  quality, 
fit  and  wear.  Low  price.  Used 
in  hospitals ;  prescribed  by 
medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  8chn*ter,8— accept  no 
substitutes.  Order  direct,  $1. 

Booklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon 
request. 

J.C.SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G.) 
NEW  JERSEY 


Hcddon 
Hand -Made  Reel* 
r  Jim  Heddon  2 -Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

Send  for  literature^ 
Jos.  HeddoiYs  Sonsj 

DowA^tac,  tit'  ' 


DEER 
HUNTING 

The  Lake  Penage  section, 
Sudbury  District,  Northern 
Ontario,  offers  the  finest  deer 
hunting  in  the  Province.  Good 
board  and  accommodation, 
guides  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  make  a  successful  hunt 
furnished  at 

Frank's  Camp 
Lake  Penage 

For  rates  and  further  in- 
formation write 

F.  C.  FRANK 
White  Fish,  Soo  Line, 
•  Ontario. 


"Spring-Scope" 
TELESCOPIC 
SIGHT 

FOR  ANY  MAKE 

OF  RIFLE 
This  sight  gives  a 
magnification  of  3 
diameters.  Can  be 
used  with  any  peep- 
sight,  using  disc,  at- 
tached to  the  re- 
ceiver, bolt  or  tang 
Does  not  require 
any  alteration  to  the  rifle.  "Spring-scope" 
furnished,  on  order,  for  any  rifle.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.    $8.00  and  up. 

Sportsman's  Accessory  Co. 

624  E.  57  St.,  No.,  Portland,  Ore.,  U.S.A. 


Any  Trapper 


who  would  like  a 
copy  of  "STEEL 
TRAPS"  will  be 
sent  one  free  in  return  for  two  new  sub- 
scriptions tOjROD  AND  GUN  at  $2.00 
each.  Send  for  sample ,  copiesj'and|sub- 
scription  blanks. 
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RAISE  1 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE 
FARM  ERS  -TRAPPERS  -H  U  NTERS - 1 N  VESTORS. 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  "COWS  TO  FOX  FJMMBtS"  MK>  LEAR* 
HOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS,  POSTPAIDyS-  23  CENTS 
OR  PIN  A  DOLLAR  BILL  TO  THIS  AD  AND  GET  C  JR  SPECIAL 
BLUE  P">'NT_OF  MODEL  FOX  RANCH  AND  CHART. 

2ia  w.soth  st.  J.RDUFFUS.SI1VF.R  FOX  STORE  new  york.n  v. 


NOVEMBER    1921  TWENTY  CENTS 
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"ACTING  LIKE  A  STRANGER  IN  THAT  LOCALITY.' 


~  W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  Publisher,  WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO  ~ 
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Right  Now 


is  the  time  to  act---have  your 


Guns 
Repaired 

Promptly 


by  taking  them  to  the  dealer  in  your  vicinity  who  handles 
Allcock,  Laight  and  Westwood  goods. 

If  there  is  no  dealer  near  by,  send  guns  direct  to  us.  We 
are  equipped  to  give  you  quick  action  on  any  repairs  needed. 
You  will  have  your  guns  back  in  good  time  for  the  hunting 
season. 

— and  we  guarantee  our  repairs — they  are  done  by  the 
acknowledged  best  gun  repairers  in  Canada. 

(We  also  repair  all  kinds  of  rods  and  reels  in  our  Toronto  work  rooms.) 


Note: — We  do  NOT  sell  guns  or  ammunition  at  present — but  we  are 
prompt  on  GUARANTEED  REPAIRS, 


Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co. 

LIMITED 

TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY  ESTABLISHED  1800 

70  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
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The  Arctic  Eiderdown 


HPHE  value  of  an  Arctic 
*■  Eiderdown  Robe 
can  only  be  appreciated 
by  actual  use.  Mr.  C. 
A.  Hazen  has  voluntarily 
written  us  regarding  his 
experiences  and  upon  sol- 
icitation consented  to 
allow  us  to  publish  the 
accompanying  extract 
from  his  letter. 


Woods  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

While  editor  of  "Forest  and  Stream"  I  accumulated  a  collection  of 
sleeping  apparatus  difficult  to  duplicate.  Woollen  blankets  led  the 
list,  but  these  gave  way  to  rabbit  skin  blankets  made  by  the  "Tete 
Boule"  Squaws,  a  real  skin,  caribou-lined  sleeping  bag,  the  work  of 
northern  Labrador  Eskimo  and  others. 

The  rabbit  skin  blanket  developed  a  colony  of  "cooties,"  the  seal  skin 
bag  became  a  wet  and  evil  smelling  abomination  and  the  wool  blankets 
were  the  ordinary  weighty  nuisance.  Then  I  became  the  owner  of 
an  Artie  Eiderdown  Robe  and  found  it  a  revelation  of  lightness,  warmth 
and  comfort;  because  I  could  crawl  into  it  at  night  discarding  tent  or 
fire,  and  sleep  as  soundly  and  warmly  as  in  my  bed  at  home. 
I  am  writing  this  in  a  real  spirit  of  gratitude  and  appreciation,  hoping 
that  others  who  belong  to  the  shivery  clan,  that  claims  me  in  full  tribe 
membership,  will  profit  thereby.  It  is  a  white  man's  bed,  regardless 
of  how  many  rr  mus  degrees  the  thermometer  marks.  How  you  get 
so  many  "Caloi  ies"  into  it  I  don't  know,  but  the  important  part  is, 
you  do,  and  that  is  enough. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  A.  HAZEN. 


ARCTIC  EIDERDOWN  ROBES  ARD  MADE  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

o 


Ottawa      Toronto       Montreal  Winnipeg 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — the  soldier, 
the  sportsman,  the  lumberman,  the  engineer, 
the  prospector,  the  miner — will  find  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Garments  wonderfully  comfort- 
able and  durable  for  outdoor  life. 


Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping  bags, 
blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps,  colic 
bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts, 
pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans,  spencers, 
knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves,  etc. 


A  Fully  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue will  be  Mailed 
Free  on  application. 


The  JAEGER  CO..Ximitect 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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Think  of  the  Many  Ways 
You  can  use  this  Wonderful 

Eveready  Lighting  Outfit 


Here  is  the  inexpensive,  practical,  safe  electric  light  for 
tent,  shack,  boat — wherever  your  camping,  hunting,  or 
fishing  requires. 

At  electrical,  hardware,  and  auto  accessory  shops — 
garages — general  stores — you  will  find  this  complete 
Eveready  Dry  Battery  Lighting  Outfit  neatly  packed 
and  ready  for  your  immediate  use.  Will  operate  on  one 
Columbia  "Hot  Shot"  Dry  Battery— No.  1461,  1561, 
1562,  2462,  or  2562— the  dealer  will  tell  you.  Accept  no 
substitute  for  the  genuine  Columbia  "Hot  Shot." 

An  all-Canadian  product  created  by  Canadian 
labor  in  Canada' s  finest  factory. 


A  complete  assemblage 
consisting  of 

12  feet  of  lamp  cord 
1  six-volt  two-candle- 
power  Mazda  lamp 

1  Combination  socket 
and  switch 

1  sliding  hook  from 
which  to  hang  the 
lamp 

The  ideal  light  for  tent, 
shack,  boat,  closet,  garret, 
cellar,  woodshed,  barn,  gar- 
age, or  any  place  not  reach- 
ed by  central  station  cur- 
rent. 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Company  Limited 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
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The  system  of  training  men  in  the  army  did  more  to  raise  the  health  standard  of  the  nation 
than  is  generally  realized.  Broken  down,  middle-aged  men  and  sickly  youths,  with  complaints 
of  long  standing,  were  rapidly  developed  into  red-blooded  human  beings  through  a  system  of 
regular  exercise  in  the  open.  With  the  passing  of  the  war,  national  physical  training  ceased  and 
to-day  we  find  the  conditions  becoming  as  in  1914,  the  round  shouldered,  anaemic  youth 
being  in  the  majority  in  any  crowd. 

We  can  talk  of  the  benefits  of  physical  training  and  the  various  health  exercises  but  when 
there  is  no  incentive  such  as  a  drill  sergeant  and  army  law  there  is  no  general  rush  to  join  phy- 
sical classes.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  development  of  the  Canadian  youth  into  becoming  a  sports- 
man. Not  every  youth  can  afford  the  time  or  money  to  become  a  big  game  hunter,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  majority  of  Canadians  should  not  become  better  acquainted  with  life  in  the 
open. 

Let  the  sickly  member  of  the  family  crawl  out  of  the  blankets  at  4  a.m.,  eat  a  man-sized  meal 
of  porridge,  bacon  and  eggs  and  steaming  coffee  and  push  a  "clinker"  out  to  the  duck  blind  in 
the  cold  white  mist  of  the  morning;  or  let  him  follow  the  woods  trail  with  the  hoar  frost  lying 
white  on  the  ground.  No,  it  won't  kill  him,  it  will  make  a  man  out  of  him ;  and  although  he 
might  murmur,  "Never  again,"  the  first  time;  wait  until  hegets  another  opportunity  and  watch 
him  throw  aside  the  enervating  social  engagement*  Instead  of  sending  the  weakling  to  the 
popular  summer  resort  send  him  to  the  woods  and  let  Nature  work  her  cure. 

For  the  man  who  cannot  get  into  the  fields  or  the  bush,  there  is  the  gun  club  where  he  can 
learn  to  shoot  the  flying  clay  birds.  And  do  not  let  anyone  think  that  the  trapshooter  is  a  silk 
shirted  sportsman  who  is  afraid  to  go  after  the  hard  work  in  the  bush  country.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  and  the  trapshooter  who  can  stand  up  to  the  traps  and  shoot  at  two  hundred  birds 
daily  for  two  and  three  days  at  a  time  has  more  trained  nerve  and  stamina  than  many  a  brother 
shooter  who  tramps  through  the  woods.  The  co-ordination  of  mind  and  muscle  to  a  wonderful 
degree  of  development  is  seen  daily  at  the  traps. 

Man's  truest  friend — the  dog — can  be  taken  on  a  trip  in  the  country  by  the  city  dweller 
who  cannot  get  into  a  game  country.  What  better  healthy  exercise  can  be  found  than  tramping 
through  fields  and  climbing  over  fences,  and  as  a  diversion  watching  the  antics  of  a  little  four- 
footed  friend.  The  kind  of  canine  matters  not;  "plain  pup"  will  have  just  as  much  fun  in  the 
country  as  "100  percent  dog."  If  you  are  a  resident  of  the  city  try  one  afternoon  with  a  dog 
somewhere  in  thexountry  and  experience  the  wonderful  feeling  of  a  wholesome  day  spent  with 
Nature. 

The  various  organizations  that  deal  with  the  development  of  the  young  people  of  the  country 
a  re  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid  work  they  are  accomplishing,  but  too  soon  the  youth 
breaks  away  from  these  associations  and  drifts  into  the  narrow  chested,  pasty  faced  class. 

Canadians  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a  healthy,  natural  development  through  a 
proper  relationship  with  Nature.  Let  us  seize  the  opportunity  and  not  wait  for  another  war 
to  find  our  disabilities. 
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Captain  Joseph  Bernard,  the  Arctic  Explorer 


CAPT.  Joseph  Bernard,  who  for  23 
years  has  been  exploring  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  arrived  at  his  old 
home,  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
a  few  days  before  last  Christmas.  The 
daring  explorer  has  furnished  us  with 
some  very  interesting  narratives  of  his 
exploration  in  the  far  north. 

In  1908,  Capt.  Joseph  Bernard  and 
one  George  Bates,  now  residing  in  Mass- 
achusetts, became  partners  in  a  little 
35  ton  gasoline  and  sailing  vessel,  called 
the  "Teddy  Bear,'''  for  the  purpose  of 
making  trading  expeditions  along  the 
north  coast  and  eastern  Siberia.  The 
next  year,  Bates  decided  to  return  east, 
but  Bernard  .was  determined  to  continue 
his  explorations  in  the  far,  unknown 
regions  of  the  frozen  north,,  and  he  did. 

In  his  comparatively  small  vessel,  he 
left  Nome  and  civilization  August  22, 
1909,  sailing  north,  through  Bering  strait 
'and  commencing  that  long  journey  of 
the  famous  Northwest  passage.  He 
intended  to  make  the  complete  journey, 
but  later  incidents  in  the  trip,  prevented 
hmi.  Bounding  Bathus,  he  ventured 
due  east.  After  leaving  the  cape,  he 
lost  his  partner.  He  had  been  on  the 
journey  almost  a  year  and  had  visited 
along  th,e  Alaska  coast,  making  stops 
for  weeks  at  a  time  and  exploring  inland. 

One  day,  his  partner  set  out  with  a 
team  of  dogs  and  sled,  to  visit  a  village 
of  natives,  several  days'  journey  inland. 
He  never  reached  bis  destination,  and 
when  his  dogs  returned  without  the 
driver,  parties  of  Eskimos  were  sent  out, 
but  only  to  find  the  sleeping  bags.  It  was 
thought  he  fell  into  an  ice  crevice  and 
died. 

For  two  years,  Bernard  was  without  a 
white  companion  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  two  najtives.  Sometimes  he  stayed 
in  one  locality  for  many  months,  explor- 
ing, trading  for  skins  and  killing  bears, 
seals,  musk  ox  and  fishing.  As  he  pushed 
farther  east,  he  met  strange  tribes  of 
natives,  took  geographical  survey  and 
collected  curios.  , 

Stefanssen,  in  his  book,  devotes  several 
pages  to  Captain  Bernard,  relating  how 
while  he  (Stefanssen)  was  wintering 
near  Cape  Bathus,  natives  had  come  to 
him,  telling  of  a  strange  white  man  with 
strange  Eskimos,  wintering  farther  east, 
in  Coronation  Gulf,  and  east  of  the  Cop- 
permine river.  Stefanssen  states  that 
he  sent  Dr.  Whitman  to  locate  the 
expedition  and  found  Captain  Bernard, 
with  his  native  crew,  snugly  wintered. 

While  in  Coronation  Bay,  Bernard 
made  extensive  expeditions  south  and 
north,  along  the  Coppermine  river  and 
Prince  Albert's  land.  As  a  result  of  his 
search  for  furs  and  new  natives,  he  dis- 
covered a  good  sized  river,  about  18  miles 
east  of  the  Coppermine  and  running  in 


"Paul" 

(All  Tights  of  reproduction  reserved.) 

the  same  general  direction.  He  ventured 
up  this  new  river  about  200  miles,  but 
finally  turned  back,  as  the  season  was 
late. 

After  the  loss  of  his  partner,  he  aban- 
doned his  first  idea  of  makins  the  North- 


Captain  Joseph  Bernard  as  he 
appears  to-day. 


west  passage.  Journeying  back  towards 
Cape  Bathus,  he  found  a  whaling  exped- 
ition and  obtained  a  white  man  from  the 
ship,  who  remained  with  him  the  follow- 
ing two  yeans,  until  they  returned  to 
Nome. 

In  trading  with  the  Esquimos  he  found 
the  greatest  medium  of  trade  to  be  tin, 


scrap  iron,  and  brass,  On  his  journey 
north,  he  located  a  stranded  schooner, 
which  had  been  wrecked  several  months 
previous,  and  for  which  salvage  claims 
had  been  relinquished.  On  board  of  the 
hull,  he  found  many  rods  and  piping  of 
brass,  so  that  when  he  found  the  trading 
natives,  he  discovered  that  he  could  part 
with  the  brass  for  more  value  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  so  eager  ware  the  natives 
tofget  it  to  make  tools. 

In  1912,  while  alone  with  his  natives, 
he  contracted  scurvy,  the  dreaded  dis- 
ease of  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  which  in 
most  cases  is  fatal.  He  bases  his  re- 
covery on  the  eating  of  raw  meat  and 
drinking  warm  animal  blood,  and  keeping 
in  the  open  air.  Scurvy  is  caused  by  the 
lack  of  vegetables,  principally  potatoes, 
and  by  this  time,  his  supply  had  run  out. 

His  supply  of  gasoline,  1300  gallons, 
was  exhausted  in  1913,  and  would  not 
have  lasted  that  time,  only  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  sails.  Returning  to 
Nome,  he  entered  the  harbor  on  the  22nd 
September,  1914,  having  been  gone  five 
years  and  one  month  to  the  day.  The 
little  boat,  with  its  six  feet,  six  inches 
draught,  was  loaded  to  the  gunwale  with 
furs  and  many  valuables. 

Leaving  the  furs  at  Nome,  he  took  with 
him  the  greatest  portion  of  his  curios 
and  made  a  trip  to  his  old  home,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

During  the  winter  of  1915  he  remained 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  the 
United  States,  but  when  fall  came  the 
lure  of  the  Notth  called  him,  and  forth- 
with he  started  for  the  frozen  region  ,  to 
again  make  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
Northwest    passage  towards  the  east. 

The  first  venture  of  Captain  Bernard 
with  his  little  ship  "Teddy  Bear"  proved 
successful,  and  then  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture burned  again.  It  flamed  suddenly, 
when  Bernard;  one  day,  remembered 
that  mysterious  thing  known  as  the 
Northwest  Passage. 

Here  was  his  scheme :  Take  the  staunch 
little  "Teddy  Bear"  home  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  via  the  Nemesis  of 
mariners  and  sell  her  and  the  valuable 
cargo  of  furs  and  curios,  picked  along 
the  route,  to  the  coasting  trade  of  Labra- 
dor. He  therefore  sailed  again  from 
Nome  in  August  1915  and  returned  to 
Nome  the  fall  of  1920.  Five  years  in  th  - 
Arctic  regions,  away  from  civilization, 
he  lead  an  adventurous,  but  very  monoc 
onous  life. 

On  this  present  occasion,  Captain 
Bernard  has  brought  with  him,  to  Nome, 
a  lone  male  member  of  the  far  northern 
mysterious  tribe  of  Blond  Eskimos, 
Apuktawena.  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Coronation  gulf,  located  on  Canada's 
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northern  rim.  Bernard  intends  to  take 
Apuktawana  to  the  United  States  to 
show  outsiders  what  sort  of  people  the 
strange  Eskimos  are.  This  native  is  of 
stout  build,  with  copper-colored  skin, 
straight  black  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes. 
Bernard  says  that  he  is  an  example  of  the 
males  of  the  Blond  tribe.    Some  members 


l_  Esquimo  native  woman  and  child. 


of  the  tribe,  he  asserts,  have  reddish 
brown  hair  and  light  eyes.  They  are 
scarcely  light  enough,  however,  he  thinks, 
to  be  described  as  blond. 

Capt.  Joseph  Bernard  is  42  years  of 
age,  looks  years  younger,  not  a  large 
man,  by  any  means,  weighs  about  140 
lbs  and  is  as  wiry  as  a  steel  trap. 

He  intends  to  remain  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  for  several  months.  What  he  will 
do,  when,  again  the  lure  of  the  North 
takes  a  grip  on  him,  is  hard  to  conjecture. 

In  April,  1918,  word  was  received  that 
Peter  Bernard,  uncle  of  captain  Joseph 
Bernard,  also  of  Tignish,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  who  formed  part  of  Stefanssen's 
expedition,  had  perished  in  the  far  north. 
Immediately,  the  writer  sent  to  Mr. 
P.  Johansen  of  the  Geological  survey, 
Ottawa,  for  particulars.  The  following 
is  the  letter  received: 

Ottawa,  Canada,  April  16,  1918. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Buote,  Tignish,  P.  E.  I. 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  F.  Johansen  has  given  me  your 
letter  of  April  8th..  inquiring  about 
Captain  Peter  Bernard,  and  requested  me 
to  answer  it.  1  knew  Peter  Bernard  very 
well,  as  we  spent  the  winter  of  1913-1914 
together  at  Collison  Point,  Alaska,  but 
did  not  see  him  after  August,  1914,  when 


he  went  north  with  the  northern  party 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition,  on 
the  gasoline  schooner  "Mary  Sachs". 
The  schooner  "Mary  Sachs"  was  hauled 
up  on  shore  near  Cape  Kellet,  Banks 
Island,  and  served  as  a  base  for  the  North- 
ern Party  from  1314  to  1917,  Captain 
Bernard  being  in  charge  of  Cape  Kellet 
during  much  of  that  time. 

Word  was  brought  down  to  our  party, 
the  southern  party  of  the  expedition, 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  that  Captain  P. 
Bernard  was  in  charge  at  Cape  Kellet, 
and  was  going  to  stay  there  until  the 
Northern  party  got  ready  to  come  out,  or 
until  he  received  further  orders  from 
Mr.  Stefanssen,  who  was  at  that  time  on 
Melville  Island,  on,  farther  north.  In 
the  spring  of  1916,  Charles  Thompson,  a 
Norwegian  seaman  who  had  been  with 
Captain  Bernard  for  several  years,  went 
back  and  joined  Captain  Bernard  at 
Cape  Kellett.  Thompson  was  a  strong, 
hardy  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age  and 
had  several  years'  experience  hunting, 
trapping  and  driving  dogs  in  Alaska,  and 
had  accompanied  Stefanssen  on  some  of 
his  long  ice  trips  around  the  coast  of 
Banks  Island,  and  had  helped  lay  out  food 
caches,  or  provision  depots  on  that  coast, 
so  he  knew  the  country  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Wilkins  had  brought  down  word  in 
the  spring  of  1916  that  Captain  Bernard 
on  the  "Mary  Sachs"  at  Cape  Kellett 
was  pretty  well  supplied  with  provision 
for  another  year  or  two,  but  was  short 
of  some  things. 

We  made  arrangements  with  the 
Royal  Mounted  Police  at  Herschel  Island 
to  ask  any  whaling  vessel  that  might 
come  in  that  season  to  call  at  Cape 
Kellett  and  land  some  provision  from  our 
large  base  at  Herschel  Island,  as, well  as 
take  the  year's  mail  for  the  party  at 
Kellett  Cape.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Inspector  at  Herschel  Island  in  the  winter, 
stating  that  the  S.S  Herman  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  landed  these  supplies  and  the 
mail  at  Cape  Kellett,  in  the  last  of  August, 
1916.  Captain  Bernard  also  bought 
about  $2000.00  worth  of  additional  stores 
from  the  "Herman"  on  the  order  of  Mr. 
Stefanssen,  so  that  the  party  must  have 
been  pretty  well  fixed. 

Captain  Pedersen  of  the  "Herman" 
brought  back  the  news  from  Cape  Kellett 
that  Captain  Bernard  was  well  and  that 
he  and  Thompson  were  going  to  take 
the  mail  up  to  Melville  Island,  to  Mr. 
Stefanssen's  party  as  soon  as  sledding  was 
good  enough,  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Stefanssen's  report  stated  that  he 
had  not  given  orders  for  the  mail  to  be 
brought  up  to  Melville  Island,  and  that 
Bernard  and  Thompson  were  doing  it  on 
their  own  best  judgement  for  the  good 
of  the  expedition.  The  schooner  "Polar 
Bear"  of  the  expedition  bad  not  been  able 
to  get  up  to  Melville  Island  from  their 
wintering  place  of  1915-1916,  between 
Banks  Island  and  Victoria  Land  and  had 
gone  back  a  little  farther,  to  Walker  Bay, 
where  they  spent  the  winter  in  1916-1917. 
Another  trading  schooner,  the  "Chal- 
lenge" from  Nome,  had  come  to  Victoria 
Land  in  1916  and  brought  the  news  to 
the  "Polar  Bear"  crew  that  the  "Herman-" 
had  brought  the  mail  for  the  expedition 
to  Cape  Kellett,  so  a  sled  from  the  "Polar 
Bear"  went  over  to  Cape  Kellett  in  the 
winter,  but  arrived  there  after  Bernard 
and  Thomspon  had  started  north  with 
the  mail  and  other  supplies  for  Melville 
Island.  Word  coming  to  Mr.  Stefanssen 
in  Melville  Island  that  Bernard  and 
Thompson  had  tried  to  bring  the  mail 
up  from  Cape  Kellett  and  had  not  arrived, 
he  sent  a  party  down  from  Melville 
Island  along  the  coaat,  north  and'  west, 


of  Bank  Island,  to  Cape  Kellett,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  A.  Castel. 

Near  Rodd  Head,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Banks  Island,  they  found  two  sleds 
and  some  stuff,  cached,  with  a  note 
written  by  Thompson,  from  which  they 
made  out  that  Captain  Bernard  and 
Thompson  had  gone  about  half  way 
across  McCIure  Strait  and  had  been 
about  sixty  miles  from  Mr.  Stefanssen's 
base  in  Liddon  Gulf,  but  were  out  of 
food  and  several  of  their  dogs  had  died,  so 
they  turned  back  to  Banks  Island. 

After  caching  two  of  their  sleds  near 
Rodd  Head,  in  December  1916,  they 
started  west  and  south  with  one  sled. 
The  schooner  "North  Star"  of  the 
expedition  was  hauled  up  on  the  beach 
a  little  south  of  Cape  Alfred,  (Cape 
Prince  Alfred)  and  there  were  plenty 
of  provisions  there,  as  well  as  one  or 
more  caches  of  provisions  at  other  -places 
not  far  away. 

The  search  party,  in  the  spring,  found 
a  place  where  they  had  cut  off  about  two 
feet  from  their  sled,  in  order  to  lighten 
it.  Following  the  coast,  they  found 
Thompson's  body  nearly  buried  in  the 
snow  oh  the  sea  ice,  pretty  close  to  the 
beach.  They  did  practically  all  their 
travelling  on  the  sea  ice,  following  the 
coast  closely.  The  search  party  thought 
that  Thompson  had  left  the  sled  and 
tried  to  walk  alone  to  a  food  cache  near 
there,  and  had  not  gotten  back  to  Ber- 


Captain  Joseph  Bernard  with  Esquimo 
habit 

nard.  They  could  f«id  no  trace  of 
BernardTor  the  sled  or  the  mail,  although 
they  searched  for  some  time.  He  might 
have  wandered  out  and  been  lost  among 
the  rough  ice  off-shore  or  been  covered 
by  a  snow  drift  on  the  land.  Two  fam- 
ilies of  natives  belonging  to  tne  expedition 
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remained  over  the  summer  of  1917,  to  sail  eastward  from  there  and  take  bis  go  through  the  shoal  channels.  I  am 
bring  out  the  little  schooner  "North  schooner  down  to  Tignisb,  P.  E.  I.,  enclosing  two  small  maps  which  will 
Star",  and  they  were  instructed  to  look    through  the  Northwest  Passage,  by  the    give  you  a  better  idea  of  where  the  men 


Map  showing  where  Peter  Bernard  and  Thompson  were  lost. 


out  for  the  remains  of  Bernard  and  bury 
them.  If  he  perished  on  the  land,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  found  him  but 
it  seems  likely  that  he  was  covered  by  a 
snow  drift  on  the  sea  ice,  and  in  that  case, 
would  disappear  with  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice..  We  shall  probably  get  further 
reports  next  summer,  or  fall,  rather. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
Captain  Joseph  Bernard  of  Tignish, 
P.  E.  I.,  sailed  from  Nome,  Alaska,  in 
the  summer  of  1916,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  back  to  his  old  station,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kogaryuak  River,  about 
eighteen  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River.  He  spent  the  winter 
of  1916-1917  there,  all  right,  with  two  or 
three  members  of  his  crew.  I  learned 
this  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  our 
former  eskimo  employees  to  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  in 
Ottawa. 

Captain  Joseph  Bernard  told  the 
Mounted  Police  at  Herschel  Island,  that 
he  might  come  back  to  Herschel  Island 
from  Cojronation  Gulf  in  the  summer  of 
1917,  with  the  "Teddy  Bear,"  but  was 
not  sure  what  he  would  do.  He  wanted, 
during  the  next  year,  1918  or  1919,  to 


same  route  thait  Captain  Amundsen  have  been.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
went  through.    I  hope  that  "Joe"  gets    any  further  questions  if  I  can.  Both 


The  "Teddy  Bear,"  Captain  Bernard's  schooner. 

through  all  right,  and  think  that  he  will,  Captain  Peter  Bernard  and  Joe  Bernard 

as  he  knows  how  to  get    along  in  that  were  old  friends  of  mine, 

countryand  the  "Teddy  Bear"  is  a  good  Yours  sincerely, 

little  boat,  with  not  too  much  draught  to  Rudolph  M.  Anderson. 


The  Subtle  Lure 

A.  R.  Reynolds 

Do  you  ever  go  a-fishing, 
In  the  glad  and  blithe  springtime. 
When  your  soul  is  yearning,  wishing 
For  the  scenes  and  joys  sublime, 
Of  the  lakes  and  open  spaces, 
Brooks  and  glades,  and  all  the  rest 
That  your  dream-picture  embraces, 
As  you  pack  your  kit,  with  zest. 


Oh,  it's  great  to  whip  the  trout-stream, 
Or  on  lake  your  skiff  to  ply; 
And  to  dream  your  happy  day-dream, 
As  you  cast  the  tempting  fly. 
Overhead  the  birds  are  singing; 
Fragrance  floats  upon  the  air; 
Joyous  rapture,  nature's  flinging 
All  about  you,  everywhere. 

Comes  the  night — of  mystery  hinting — 
And  beneath  the  stars  you  lie; 
Through  the  tree-tops,  moonbeams  glint- 
ing; 

Soft  winds  pass  a-whispering  by. 


Then  the  dawn:  the  day  begun  lies 
On  your  face,  and  you  awake, 
And  you  see  the  glorious  sunrise, 
Crimson,  tint  the  silvery  lake. 

Out  with  rod  and  fly  you  hurry, 
Not  a  single  care  you  feel, 
Banished  far,  is  every  worry 
By  the  music  of  your  reel. 
Oh,  it's  great  to  go  a-fishing, 
And  it  seems  to  me  a  pity, 
To  content  oneself  with  wishing — 
Chained  to  business  in  the  city. 


HOW  can  I  write  this  story  if  the 
geese  will  not  quit  flying  past  the 
window?  They  are  going  into 
Boyd's  rocks  for  the  fine  gravel  needed 
for  their  digestion.  I  have  made  out 
five  hundred  and  four  and  I  think  the 
flight  is  over,  as  I  see  an  airedale,  and  his 
master  with  gun  under  aim.  bound  for  the 
sands.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out  some 
two  thousand  geese  have  arrived  to 
this  date,  December  10,  in  Port  Joli 
Harbour,  and  not  a  single  eagle  has  come 
yet  to  harry  the  flock.  It  is  wonderful 
to  sit  in  the  window  of  this  ancient  house 
and  see  these  huge  wings  fanning  by 
within  a  few  hundred  yaids — but  a 
neighbor  arid  I  decided  yesterday,  that 
we  would  give  the  sands  a  rest,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  of  one  day. 

This  three  mile  leng  narrow  harbour 
of  Poit  Joli,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Halifax 
and  Southwestern  is  protected  water  foi 
two  miles.  It  is  all  wonderful  green 
eelgiass  flats  at  low  tide  and  on  these 
safe  waters  the  big  flock  harbours  unless 
it  "sands"  at  Boyd's  Rocks,  or  flies  over 
the  goose  hills  westward  after  water — 
and  sometimes  gravel.  We  live  just 
on  the  protected  line  and  all  the  panor- 
ama of  flats  and  geese  and  hunters  and 
retrieving  dogs  he  before  my  eyes  as  I 
write.  The  geese  arrive  in  late  October, 
November  and  December  and  leave  for 
Labrador  and  nesting  grounds  in  March 
or  April.  They  are  protected  after 
January  first,  so  we  have  some  five  or  six 
weeks  to  get  our  geese  outside  the  pro- 
tected waters.  Let  me  tell  you  of 
yesterday's  hunt. 

We  were  up  long  before  daybreak  on 
December  the  ninth.  It  was  as  dark  as 
a  wolf's  mouth,  but  the  great  ocean 
rollers  had  melted  down  to  long  easy 
swells  and,  save  for  the  surf  pounding 
on  the  bar,  and  the  "groaners"  moaning 
— the  dark  scene  lay  silent.  Laddie 
carried  down  the  six  decoy  geese  and  the 
string  of  six  whistler?,  while  I  made 
the  lunch  and  filled  the  thermos,  as  not 
a  sign  of  wood  for  the  lunch  fire  lies  on 
the  big  bare  granite  rock — half  as  big  as 
a  tennis  court,  where  we  hunt.  Off  slid 
the  heavily-laden  canoe  when  the  first 
ghostly  dim  line  of  grey  marked  the  outer 
ocean's  horizon  line.  I  am  so  old  now, 
and  the  swells  are  so  huge  and  the  con- 
cealed rocks  so  numerous,  that  I  sit  flat 
in  the  bow  and  Laddie  paddles  in  the 
stern  and  the  great  heap  of  duffle  and 


goose  decoys  rise  like  an  island  amijd- 
thwarts.  (Laddie  is  still  counting  geese 
while  I  write  "seven  hundred"  he  says  in 
gruff  boyish  tones.) 

Silently  the  long  green  Rice  Lake 
canoe  slid  through  the  dying  swells. 
Ahead  like  a  grim  fort  in  the  murk 
the  dark  rock  arose.  As  we  neared  it. 
some  sleeping  black  ducks  leaped,  quack- 
ing wildly.  It  was  too  early  in  the 
morning  to  shoot.  The  game  laws  are 
well  obeyed  here  by  most  hunters.  Out 
into  the  gloomy  waters  the  wooden 
geese  slid,  and  then  the  one  line  of  decoy 
ducks  were  thrown  out,  and  I  stepped 
out  onto  the  tide-worn  smooth  rock 
with  its  deep  rifts  and  gashes  and  its 
one  single  glacial  boulder  rock  standing 
like  an  apple  on  top  of  a  pudding. 

"Get  a  canoe  load  of  eelgrassl"  I 
said  to  Laddie  and  off  he  paddled  for 
the  sand-pit  half  a  mile  towards  the 
inner  shore.  Out  of  the  gloom  came 
seven  geese  and  sat  down  between  the 
boy  gathering  eelgrass  and  the  rock. 
They  sat  there  like  statutes  of  geese. 
They  knew  something  was  wrong,  but 
could  not  place  it.  Soon  they  lifted 
like  thicker  shadows,  and  flew  out,  and 
the  boy  came  across  witn  a  huge  load  of 
tide-thrown  eelgrass  and  again  returned 
with  a  second  load.  I  fashioned  this 
in  a  circular  wall  behind  the  big  glacial 
rock  which  stood  five  feet  high  by  about 
six  across.  The  eelgrass  fort-like  wall 
was  soon  formed,  and  Laddie  paddled 
the  canoe  back  to  the  sand-pit.  I 
crouched  amid  the  wet,  sweet  smelling 
mass — 

"Ka  —  Honk  —  A  Ka— Honk— A" 
called  a  goose,  and  I  also  heard  the 
grunt  of  a  gander,  but  as  I  could  not 
see  through  that  glacial  rock  I  had  to 
crouch  there  all  eyes  and  nerves  wait- 
ing— waiting — finger  on  trigger.  (I  can 
only  use  the  right  barrel  as  I  broke  the 
stirrup  of  the  left  snapping  the  action 
by  accident).  Right  above  sounded  a 
goose  and  I  glanced  out  beneath  the  gap 
and  saw  them  setting  their  wings  towards 
my  six  bobbing  decoys.  Down  they 
came  almost  within  shot— then  off  they 
swerved.  Evidently  they  did  not  like 
that  green  pile  of  weeds — where  no  weeds 
had  been  yesterday. 

Again  I  heard  that  musical  "Ka — 
Honk — A"  and  four  big  Canadas  sailed 
in  over  the  shallow  sandflats.  They 
saw  the  decoys  and  called  sweetly  and 


set  their  wings  for  a  moment  and  glided 
down.  The  wind  carried  them  off  a 
bit,  but  they  were  for  a  heart's  beat 
within  one  hundred  yards.  I  sent  the 
big  shot  (four  A's)  rattling  on  their 
feathers.  None  dropped  and  the  four 
great  birds  sailed  out.  One  sat  down 
within  three  hundred  yards  out  in  the 
deep  water  and  the  other  three  joined 
her.  Now  a  punt  crossing  the  inner 
harbour  put  all  the  great  flock  of  geese  up 
and  out  they  flew  and  settled  near  the 
four  sitting  geese  so  that  I  lost  all  track 
of  the  one  I  was  anxiously  watching 
through  the  binoculars.  Now  a  fisher- 
man rowed  his  boat  along  past  the 
rocks  and  all  the  mighty  host  of  geese 
arose  calling  and  crying  and  grunting. 

I  carefully  focused  my  glass  on  the 
water  and  jumped  up  and  yelled  out 
our  call  "Coo-eel"  Laddie  knows  I  never 
give  it  save  for  immediate  need  and  out 
he  came  from  the  sandpit  in  the  long 
green  canoe.  Following  my  extended 
arm  he  sped  away  with  the  light  nor'easter 
and  soon  I  saw  him  pick  up  the  dead 
goose.  A  big  four  A  shot  had  pierced 
its  side  just  below  the  wing,  The  bird,  a 
young  female,  weighed  nine  pounds 
and  was  in  excellent  condition.  In 
came  the  birds  while  we  were  standing 
discussing  our  kill,  and  out  they  flew 
with  their  long  complaining  cries.  Off 
sped  the  canoe  and  I  crouched  amid  my 
eelgrass  walls.  Now  a  flock  of  ten  birds 
came  up  against  the  wind  and  set  wings 
for  an  instant  when  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards  off.  I  had  three 
A's  in  this  time  and  I  hit  my  bird  truly 
but  only  a  broken  leg  showed  and  the 
poor  thing  flew  off  with  the  flock.  The 
great  trouble  is  that — as  the  geese  have 
always  been  shot  at  with  these  big 
heavy  shot — and  at  distances  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  two  hundred  yards,  they  rarely 
come  within  one  hundred  yards.  (Here 
Laddie  again  interrupted  me  writing  this 
story  with — "A  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  geese  have  flown  in" — ) 

Now  I  saw  a  neighbour  rowing  towards 
the  rock  in  his  little  nanow  punt,  rising 
and  falling  on  the  now  greater  swells  of 
low  tide  like  a  little  black  sea  fowl.  He 
came  alongside  and  we  pulled  his  punt 
up  and  he  crouched  with  me  in  the  green 
wet  fort.  Now  several  flocks  of  geese 
shied  at  the  fort,  so  we  tore  it  down,  and 
made  two  hides  in  a  crevice  down  on  the 
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lower  hinn  siae  of  the  rock.  No  sooner 
were  they  made  than  he  cried.  "Here 
they  come!"  and  we  hugged  the  wet 
burrows  closely.  High  over- head  flew 
a  hundred  wild  geese,  and  they  spied  us 
theie,  well  hidden  though  we  weie.  We 
saluted  them  vainly  with  the  heavy  shot 
and  they  flew  off  uninjured.  Now  came 
eight  big  honking  geese — they  saw  the 
decoys  and  set  their  wings  but.  as  usual 
off  they  swerved.  The  new  hunter 
fired  and  down  fell  a  goose  hitting  the 
sand  far  below  with  a  mighty  thump — 
"A — Hump!"  it  said,  as  it  crashed  down 
on  the  sand.  I  had  been  so  very  inter- 
ested watching  him  hit  the  bird  that  f 
fired  too  late  and  lost  my  goo;e.  The 
bird  was  by  no  means  dead  and  up  it 
sat.  Ramming  a  shell  into  his  gun,  the 
hunter  sped  over  the  hundred  yards  of 
now  almost  dry  sand  and  grabbed  the 
struggling  bird.  It  revived  Immediately 
and  we  would  not  see  whexe  it  was  hurt 
save  being,  I  think,  wing-tipped.  If 
it  is  in  good  shape  he  intends  to  get  a 
permit  and  keep  it  as  a  pet.  (Latei 
I  heard  that  it  died.) 

We  lunched  on  that  windy  rock — ■ 
the  nor'easter  was  humming  along  now 
in  good  shape  and  I  decided  that  Laddie 
might  stay  and  shoot  for  the  afternoon 
while  I  would  go  home  and  get  evening 
dinner. 

I  walked  across  the  drying  sands 
and  reached  home;  lighted  the  fire  and 
sat  down  at  the  window  to  watch  the 
geese  still  streaming  in  towards  the 
hunters.-  "Ping!  Bang!"  sang  Laddie's 
smokeless  and  the  hunter's  black  powder, 
and  I  saw  a  single  goose!  eave  the  flock 
ovei  the  rock  and  fly  waveiingly  far  in 
toward  the  sand-pit,  then  it  turned  and 
struggled  out  of  the  bay  and  fell  into  the 
harbour  with  a  slight  splash.  Soon 
Laddie  and  the  hunter  came  paddling  out 
and  I  took  his  place  in  the  bow  and  off 
after  the  wounded  bird,  Laddie  and  I 
went.  All  I  ever  saw  of  it  was  the 
black  head  stuck  out  three  or  four  times, 
as  of  all  divers  a  wounded  goose  is  the 
best.  So  Laddie  paddled  me  home  and 
then  went  back  to  the  rock  to  pick  up 
the  decoys.  I  walked  up  the  beach,  got 
my  telescope  at  the  house  and  searched 
for  the  wounded  goose.  There  he  was, 
half  a  mile  off,  squatted  on  the  edge  of  the 
incoming  tide.  With  what  patience  I 
could,  I  watched  him  for  one  full  hour 
until  I  saw  the  boy  paddling  back. 
Overboard  went  the  decoys  into  the 
channel  and  off  he  set  across  the  harbour . 
I  saw  him  paddle  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
tide,  climb  out,  draw  the  canoe  up  unto 
the  muddy  flats  and  seize  the  gun  and 
fire,  sixes,  at  sixty  yards.  The  poor 
goose  still  walked  on.  Again  he  drew 
the  canoe  ahead  and  again  he  hit  it  with 
number  six  shot — still  the  goose  waddled 
on.  Once  more  he  drew  the  canoe  and 
this  time  he  fired  numDer  ones  at  the 
bird.  The  poor  goose  almost  fell  over 
this  time  and  the  boy  ploughed  ahead 
with  the  canoe  in  the  thick  mud. 

"Bang",  number  ones  again,  and  still 
the  bird  strutted  on,  some  seventy-five 
yards  ahead.  Once  more  the  boy  strug- 
gled ahead  with  the  canoe.  Again  he  rest- 
ed and  fired  number  ones  at  the  waddling 
bird.  Now  it  made  the  rocky  point, 
and  the  boy  struggled  harder  than  ever 
with  the  canoe.  He  dared  not  leave  it 
in  the  soft  mud,  as  the  tide  was  rushing 
in  behind  him.  Now  he  reached  the 
rocks  and  saw  the  goose  sitting  near 
a  little  ledge  watching  him.  This  time, 
on  firm  ground,  a  charge  of  number  one 
with  the  gun  rested  on  the  rocks,  ended 
the  poor  bird's  earthly  career — and  thus 
ends  this  part  of  the  story. 

You  see  our  eastern  goose  hunting  is 
very  different  from  that  of  you  prairie 


hunters.  But  we  do  not  get  any  more 
on  the  sea  coast  than  you  do  on  the 
stubble.  I  remember  an  odd  thing 
occurring  near  the  Saskatchewan  down 
near  the  bend,  in  the  early  days.  There 
was  a  party  of  American  hunters  who 
were  doing  the  prairies  in  a  schooner, 
four  horses,  eight  dogs  and  a  full  arsenal 
of  guns  and  ammunition.  In  those  days 
there  was  little,  if  any.  law,  and  "the 


Canada  goose  swimming  past  us 


mounties"  gave  that  out.  It  seems  the 
hunters  had  allowed  a  female  dog  from 
the  post  to  follow  and  live  with  their  dogs, 
not  knowing  that  she  was  a  noted  thief. 

The  flight  south  was  grand  that  year, 
and  we  all  got  lots  of  geese  along  the 
sloughs,  and  on  the  regular  lines  of  flight, 
and  the  American  hunters  were  banging 
away  like  mad.  They  weie  throwing 
every  goose  the  dogs  retrieved  into  any 
one  of  the  pits  they  had  dug  in  the  fields. 
They  were  just  covering  them  over 
with  prairie  grass,  and  later  taking  them 
into  the  home  camp  with  the  wagon.  The 
trooper  who  ownfed  the  female  dog  did 
not  shoot  much  but  he  had  the  finest 
string  of  frozen  geese  hung  up  we  ever 
saw. — It  seems  this  cunning  thief  of  a 
dog  must  have  worked  all  night  cleaning 
out  any  pit  the  men  had  left  and  taking 
them  over  to  the  little  cabin  at  the  post. 


 - 


Goose  sneaking  awayjfronThunter 

A  pat  on  the  head,  a  bite  of  food  and  off 
she  set  again.  There  was  a  tiemendous 
row  when  the  loss  was  discovered  and 
the  trooper  told  them,  "Coyotes  was 
never  worse  than  this  year!" 

Some  odd  facts  about  the  big  wild 
geese:  For  instance  one  would  think 
that  they  would  always  secret  their 
nest  most  thoroughly.  Rainey  tells  of 
a  nest  up  forty-five  feet  in  a  cottonwood 


tree  in  Alberta.  It  is  often  found  on 
exposed  tops  of  muskrat  houses.  At 
Point  Barrow  the  snow  geese  were  making 
their  nests  by  heaping  up  moss  and  grass- 
es in  the  swamps.  The  Indians  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Coast  and  the  Esquimos 
call  the  snow  geese  "white  wavies." 
There  we  also  saw  small  flocks  of  greater 
snow  geese  nesting  in  the  barren  grounds 
with  usually  five  eggs  in  the  nest.  The 
rare  blue  goose  was  seen  along  the  south- 
ern part  of  Hudson  Bay.  There  were 
some  "little  wavies"  (Ross  snowy  goose) 
and  many  "laughing  geese"  as  the  Green- 
landers  and  Hudson  Bay  men  call  the 
white  fronted  goose. 

Many  of  these  various  geese  were  seen 
from  the  deck  of  the  expeditionary 
steamer  "Arctic"  still  going  north  when 
the  boat  was  at  "her  farthest  north." 
Wnere  do  they  then  make  their  nests? 
Evidently,  right  across  the  pole  in  Asia? 

The  whitefronted  goose  is  called  "the 
southern  goose"  by  many  of  the  hunters 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Canada  goose 
makes  its  northern  migration  usually 
flighting  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  across  the 
narrow  isthmus  over  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  then  right  over  the 
dense  forest  of  Middle  Labrador  right 
up  to  the  nesting  grounds,  from  Hudson 
Bay  right  across  to  Point  Barrow  on  the 
Pacific.  About  mid  April  sees  them 
fighting  up  the  northern  Pacific  coast. 
They  use  the  top  of  a  knoll  right  in  the 
tundra,  and  then  the  snow  or  ice  lies 
all  about  their  nest;  only  the  black  top 
and  the  watchful  bird  appearing  above 
the  snowy  scene.  They  line  the  nests 
all  through  the  north  with  mosses,  as  the 
tundra  always  supplies  these  in  abund- 
ance. The  big  Canada  often  uses  hawks' 
nests  in  tal!  trees  whenever  she  can  find 
a  deserted  one.  The  lesser  Canada 
(Hutchins)  goose  is  also  called  the 
"southern  goose''  in  Nova  Scotia  or  else 
it  is  mistaken  for  Brata  Canadensis. 
Either  of  these  geese  vvill  lay  in  a  deserted 
eagle's  nest  on  a  ledge,  or  out  in  an 
exposed  tree,  while  thousands  of  acres  of 
semi-secluded  nesting  grounds  can  be. 
seen  from  thdr  wild  eyrie.  The  emperor 
goose  and  the  black  brant  and  white 
bellied  brant  are.  seen  nesting  along  the 
desolate  wastes  of  the  Mackenzie  basin. 

We  notice  many  big  wild  geese  living 
solitary  lives  alongside  the  big  feeding 
flock,  on  the  eelgrass  flats  in  many  of 
these  wild  bays.    These  birds  are  always 
the  sick,  or  the  aged,  or  the  ones  which 
were    wounded    during    the  northern 
migration  when  they  passed  too  low 
over  the  white  men's  hornet.    They  are 
not  safe  even  on  Sunday,  in  the  isolated 
lonely  places,  where  a  rich  fat  goose  is 
esteemed  fair  reward  for  a  broken  Sab- 
bath.   As   the   season   advances,  and 
Laddie  and  I  are  daily  out  in  the  barrens- 
and  feeding  grounds,  we  finally  see  these 
big  birds  having  trouble  to  get  out  of 
our  way  and  we  often  catch  and  hold 
them   for   a   few  minutes.    Their  big 
hearts — they  certainly  have  the  largest 
heart  in  proportion  to  any  bird  or  animal 
living — pound  and  flutter  and  the  dark 
brown  eye  examines  us  closely  and  fear- 
fully.   Often  we  find  a  goose  wingtipped 
by  heavy  shot  or  a  great  S.  S.  S.  shot 
imbedded  in  the  muscle  or  partly  into 
the  bone.    We  have  seen  in  the  plucked 
wing  of  a  big  gander,  a  well-healed 
fractured  bone.    Now  we  knew  that 
not  a  single  goose  summered  in  this 
locality  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  had 
arrived    from    the    northern  breeding 
grounds — so  this  bird  had  completed  a 
mending  of   a  clean  fracture.  There 
was  a  lump  of  gristle  over  the  break  as 
big   as   my   thumb-end.    Yesterday  I 
saw  one  of  these  lonely  birds  slowly  swim- 
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ment  when  the  red,  watery  sun  sank  over 
the  hills. 

Then  the  eagles  had  arrived  from  the 
north,  and  were  perched  on  the  tops  of 
the  tall  rocks,  sitting  sullenly  waiting 
until  the  next  hunger  pang  drove  them 
out  to  knock  down  a  big  wailing  goose — 
they  dart  right  down  at  the  sitting  flock 
ana  strike  one  down  when  the  flock  rises 
by  planting  the  claws  in  the  poor  thing's 
head.  The  bird  is  not  killed  but  stunned 
and  partly  blinded,  f  have  seen  one 
goose  dive  straight  down  and  go  below 


Goose  swimming  in  the  tide  pools 


the  salt  water  like  an  arrow.  Every  time 
it  came  up  for  breath,  the  cruel,  big 
eagle  was  right  above  it,  until  finally 
it  had  to  raise  its  head  to  get  a  breath. 
Then  it  got  another  dab  of  those  sharp 
claws.  It  was  too  heavy  a  bird  for  the 
eagle  to  lift  out  of  the  water,  but  soon 
it  sneaked  ashore.  Of  course,  the  watch- 
ful bird  of  prey  saw  it,  and  alighted  upon 
its  shrinking  body  with  a  whistle  as 
shrill  as  a  schoolboy's.  When  the  goose 
is  sneaking  wounded  amid  the  ice  cakes, 
and  the  eagle  is  hovering,  diving  and 
clutching  at  the  soft  shrinking  head 
it  is  wonderful  how  long  the  goose  will 
stay  under  the  ice  and  how  carefully 
the  big  black  head  lifts  out  of  the  water 
close  beside  the  ice  cake.  The  eagle 
drops  onto  the  cake  and  runs  from  side 
to  side  striking  down  at  the  bird  until 
finally  it  comes  up  for  that  one  second 
breath  only  to  be  dragged  up  onto  the 
ice  and  killed  slowly  and  savagely.  I 
have  seen  eight  eagles  gorging  on  the  J 
bodies  of  freshly  killed  geese  in  this  8 
harbour  of  Port  Joli,  Nova  Scotia.  | 
January   1st,    1921. — We   are  much 


puzzled  today  by  the  action  of  the  eagles. 
There  was  a  heavy  drop  last  night  in 
the  temperature,  and  the  harbour  froze 
over  solidly.  This  morning  as  we  looked 
out  of  our  window  in  the  ancient  house 
on  the  east  bank,  we  saw  big  cakes  of 
ice  floating  seaward  with  the  outgoing 
tide  and  many  flocks  of  geese  leaping 
out  of  their  way  and  flying  back  up  the 
harbour  to  the  nearest  open  water. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  to 
three  thousand  geese  and  almost  the 
same  number  of  black  ducks,  or  two  to 
four  thousand,  both  redlegged  and 
yellowlegged.  There  were  a  few  small 
geese  among  the  big  Canadas,  these  are 
Hutchins  geese  or  lesser  Canadas.  Scat- 
tered all  over  the  floating  ice  were  the 
big  upright  black  forms  of  the  baldheads. 
Through  the  glass  I  saw  one  group  of 
three,  an  adult  with  clear  white  head  and 
neck  and  tail  and  two  youngsters  in 
dark  brown  plumage  with  the  white 
feathers  showing  through  in  many  places 
telling  they  were  this  year's  young. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  geese  and  killing 
them,  all  the  eagles  were  sitting  quietly 
on  the  ice  or  else  picking  at  the  body  of 
some  dead  goose  or  duck  which  they 
had  killed  some  time  before.  Around 
these  feeding  eagles,  several  crows  sat 
waiting  until  the  big  bird  of  prey  got 
well  satisfied.  They  flew  in  each  time  he 
adjusted  his  position,  but  immediately 
fell  back,  as  he  resumed  his  meal. 

Many  flocks  of  geese  were  swimming 
up  the  harbour  through  the  cracks  in  the 
ice,  and  as  a  long  line  of  them  approached 
these  three  eagles,  I  seized  the  big  teles- 
cope. The  adult  eagle,  white  heads  are 
four  years  old  or  over,  was  nearest  the 
edge  of  the  ice  cake,  along  swam  the 
feeding  geese  daintily  picking  up  the 
floating  eelgrass,  and  not  even  dodging 
away  or  casting  a  glance  at  their  natural 
enemy  sitting  there  not  two  canoe  lengths 
off.  I  cannot  account  for  this  unless 
the  fact  that  the  eagle  cannot  drag  one 
of  these  big  geese — they  weigh  up  to 
twelve  and  fourteen  pounds  in  the  open 
water— yet,  I  have  seen  the  whole  flock 
leap  and  cry  out  in  alarm,  when  the 
eagle  darted  down  at  the  swimming 
flock.  I  also  know  he  seems  to  wait  and 
knock  the  bird  down  when  it  is  near  the 
shore.  It  has  come  to  this  that  we 
either  kill  off  the  big  flock  of  eagles  or 
they  will  assuredly  kill  off  this  rapidly 
lessening  flock  of  geese  as  they  follow 
it  from  Labrador  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
back  again.  (We  have  since  learned-  the 
reason  why  the  eagles  did  not  attack  the 
geese  so  mu«h  in  1920  and  1921 — it  was 
an  open  winter  and  they  prefer  the  easily 
obtained  fish  food.) 
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ming  down  the  shore  past  our  camp.  I 
ran  for  the  camera  and  set  it  slow  for  a 
swimming  picture — the  instant  I  emerged 
from  the  shelter  of  the  ancient  fish  house, 
the  gander  lifted  with  a  grunt  and  was 
a  hundred  yards  on  his  way  before  I 
pressed  the  action.  I'll  bet  he  was  so 
thin  you  could  have  shaved  with  his 
breast-bone, — but  he  will  linger  on  for 
months  yet,  and  die  at  the  swift  down- 
ward curve  of  an  eagle.  These  big  wise 
looking  birds  cannot  tell  "a  wreck"  from 
a  healthy  bird,  provided  it  is  flying,  and 
they  always  knock  their  food  down  out 
of  the  air  so  they  draw  some  blanks, 
thank  goodness.  This,  the  only  big 
(lock  of  geese  in  the  Atlantic  in  east- 
ern Canada,  is  cut  fully  in  half  from 
its  five  thousand  seen  last  year.  In 
1921  we  see  not  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  big  Canada 
geese  here,  and  the  flock  of  eagles  that 
follows  them  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Lab- 
rador and  back  is  to  blame  greatly. 
*    *    *  * 

It  was  the  first  day  after  the  close 
season  on  wild  geese  in  Nova  Scotia. 
There  was  a  cloudless  sky,  so  we  dragged 
the  canoe  down  over  the  glacial  rocks 
and  tide  sands,  and  sped  out  into  the 
protected  waters.  The  geese  were  all 
in  one  big  flock  of  about  two  thousand 
and  one  flock  half  that  size.  .  As  we 
paddled  towards  them,  a  regular  forest 
of  necks  were  erected  and  a  murmur  ran 
all  through  the  feathered  host.  Now 
the  ganders  began  to  grunt  out  warning 
in  deep  single  notes.  Now  the  geese 
begin  to  cry  out — the  old  geese  I  mean 
— shrill  honks  telling  of  danger  coming. 
The  younger  geese  were  still  feeding. 
— Now  the  fringe  of  the  flock  raised 
lightly  and  flew  in  oyer  the  black  mass. 
Now  a  rustling  waving  of  wings  spread 
over  the  flock  and  they  raised  with  a 
mighty  spattering  of  water  and  loud 
outcries.  • 

"Take  those  inside  ones,"  Laddie  said. 
I  turned  the  big  Graflex  on  about  a  hun- 
dred that  were  flying  down  the  bay  be- 
tween me  and  the  woods. 

"There's  a  lot  outside,"  he  called. 
Yes!  Indeed  there  were*  So  I  turned 
the  film  on  and  pictured  these. 

"Now  away  down  to  Boyd's  rocks 
and  put  the  decoys  out,"  I  said,  and 
off  we  flew!  No  sooner  were  the  six 
wooden  geese  bobbing  in  the  shallow 
water,  the  canoe  headed  out  of  the  bay, 
and  I  concealed  on  the  big  granite  rock, 
than  they  began  to  arrive  and  just  at 
that  moment  heavy  black  clouds  blotted 
out  the  sun.  I  just  sat  there  with  loaded 
cameras  and  watched.  Never  in  the 
open  season  would  geese  dare  to  fly  low 
right  over  me.  These  four  tempted  me, 
and  I  took  Y%  six-time  stop  four  focal 
plane  shutter  exposure.  So  dark  was 
it,  that  my  hand  cast  no  shadow — twenty 
big  honking  geese  flew  right  over  me 
and  swerved  for  the  decoys.  They 
settled  in,  two  hundred  yards  off.  Now 
two  hundred  flew  in  and  sat  down  on  the 
sands,  five  hundred  yards  away.  I 
peeped  at  these,  till  my  eyes  ran  water — 
then  I  saw  Laddie  paddling  back.  Up 
jumped  the  mass,  and  came  right  over 
the  decoys  high  up  and  I  tried  them  % 
six-tune,  wide  open  lens  as  the  day  was 
so  dark.  Then  a  wind  and  an  ocean 
swell  got  up  and  drove  us  home. 

Christmas — The  zero  weather  of  this 
December  night  made  our  hearts  sorry 
for  the  wild  fowl.  All  the  hours  of 
Christmas  eve  we  could  hear  the  old  geese 
whimpering  and  the  big  ganders  grunting 
out  their  displeasure  at  the  encircling 
ice  that  narrowed  ever  about  them. 
There  were  some  twenty-five  hundred 
geese  in  two  or  three  small  cracks  and 
they  were  lined  up  like  ranks  of  a  regi- 


Some  love  to  roam  the  forest,  vast 

Or  climb  the  mountain  high; 

To  stalk  the  wary  moose  and  deer 

And  see  the  puma  die, 

But  give  me  a  punt  and  a  good  12-gauge 

And  a  west  wind  blowing  high. 

Then  ho  for  the  marsh  where  the  flags 

grow  tall, 
And  the  big  black  mallards  fly. 

In  a  comfy  blind  mid  the  waving  sedge, 
We  can  laugh  at  the  storm-swept  sky 
As  we  peck  the  two's  and  three's  as  they 
come, 

While  we  let  the  flocks  go  by. 
T'would  be  murder  to  shoot  at  a  bunch 
of  ducks. 


As  they  quietly  feed  and  quack. 

So  we  just  sit  tight  and  hug  our  luck 

And  pot  them  with  a  good  Kodak. 

Then  come  to  the  marsh,  rare  sport 

you'll  find. 
Let  others  the  wild  woods  roam, 
While  we  are  snug  in  our  rush-built  blind 
They're  a  thousand  miles  from  home, 
As  we  lie  concealed  from  the  eagle's  eye, 
O  'tis  pleasure  without  alloy, 
To  watch  a  bunch  of  teal  sweep  by, 
Or  swing  to  the  lure  of  decoy. 

Then  give  me  a  punt  and  a  good  refuge, 
And  a  right  pal  by  my  side,  . 
And  I'll  not  begrudge  the  big-game  sport. 
His  dogs  and  Indian  guide. 


SAY  fellows  I  saw  a  duck  down  the 
lake  today  with  a  red  necktie." 
Outside  it  was  pouring  rain,  and 
truth  to  tell,  Long  Jimmy,  as  the  speaker 
was  known,  was  addressing  a  pair  of 
sleepy  looking  duck  shooters,  one  lying 
in  the  lower  bunk  of  the  little  camp  and 
the  other  nursing  the  small  box  stove  that 
furnished  the  heat  for  the  place  and  kept 
the  outside  dampness  where  it  belonged, 
outside  the  four  walls. 

"A  duck  With  a  red  necktie,"  ha,  ha, 
chuckled  the  man  on  the  bunk.  "What 
did  you  have  to  drink  James?" 

"Drink  nothin'  !"  exploded  Jim,  "Just 
because  you  fellows  lay  around  here  half 
pickled  every  day  don't  think  for  a 
moment  the  world  stops  moving  around, 
and  the  world  isn't  all  composed  of  two 
le,gged  conceited  humans  either.  Say 
man,  this  fowl  with  the  red  collar  band 
was  just  as  full  of  importance  as  you,  or 
possibly  me,"  grinned  Jim,  as  he  swung 
his  wet  hat  about  throwing  the  drops  of 
water  from  the  dripping  crown  and  brim 
onto  the  'comfortable  person  near  the 
stove. 

This  person  turned  around,  removed  a 
stubby  clay  pipe  from  between  his  teeth 
and  remarked,  "Now  that  you've  got  all 
the  water  off  that  hat  'spose  you  quit 
raving  and  show  us  how  many  ducks  you 
got." 

Jim  held  up  a  bunch  of  five.  '  'Five  shots, 
live  ducks.  Pretty  nice  bunch,  but  say," 
and  be  held  up  a  hand  for  silence  as  he 
saw  his  companions  were  about  to  open 
fire  regarding  the  five  shots,  five  ducks, 
part  of  h  is  story. 

"Now  listen,  no  kiddin'.  Did  either 
of  you  fellows  ever  see  a  blue  bill  with  a 
red  band  around  his  neck?" 

The  boys  had  to  confess  they  had  not. 
"Well  then  by  the  great  grandfather  of 
all  the  ducks  I've  got  you  beat  on  that. 
I've  seen  him  and  I  fired  twice  at  him.  ' 

"Don't  see  any  duck  in  that  bunch 
with  a  red  band  on  his  neck.  Them 


ducks  are  all  just  plain  blue  bills,'"and 
how  do  you  figure  you  fired  five  shots  and 
have  five-  ducks  and  still  you  fired  twi'ce 
at  your  red  necktie  duck?" 

"Ha,  Ha,  Ho,  Ho,"  the  two  roared. 
"You've  only  been  talking  about  three 
minutes  and  you've  contradicted  yourself 
already,  come  on  'fess  up.  You  fired 
about  ten  shots  and  got  five  ducks." 

Jim  dropped  his  ducks  in  the  corner 
behind  the  stove  and  walking  to  the 
little  table  he  placed  thereon  five  empty 
shells,  and  then  as  carefully  placed  seven 
loaded  shells  on  end  beside  them. 
-  "Behold  you  pair  of  smart  guys,  the 
-twelve  cartridges  I  started  out  with  this 
a.m.  while  it  was  yet  dark  and  you  two 
were  rattling  the  cobwebs  around  with 
your  snores. 

"Now  then,  I  got  two  ducks  with  the 
first  shell,  I  got  one  with  the  next,  and 
knocked  down  three  out  of  a  bunch  with 
the  third  shell,  and  got  two  of  them,  and 
the  third  fell  into  a  mass  of  weeds  and 
I  couldn't  get  the  skiff  in  there,  and  the 
water  was  too  deep  for  my  boots.  The 
next  chance  I  had  was  at  a  bunch  of 
seven  blue  bills  and  they  were  scattered 
out  as  they  came  in  over  the  decoy. .  I 
just  happened  to  see  this  fellow  with  the 
red  band  on  his  neck  as  I  got  ready  to 
shoot  and  tried  so  hard  to  get  him.  I 
made  two  clean  misses.  That's  the 
story,  at  least  all  of  it  for  to-day.  To- 
morrow I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  you 
fellows  excited  enough  to  get  you  out  there 
hunting  for  that  red  necked  one." 

A  rest  in  camp  for  a  day  sometimes 
puts  new  life  in  a  trip  that  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  being  a  failure.  Long  Jim  had 
done  his  best  to  get  his  friends  out  after 
the  ducks  the  day  before,  but  they  had 
simply  turned  over  and  gone  to  sleep. 
They  were  getting  discouraged,  and  small 
wonder,  for  a  week  past  the  wind  had 
seemed  to  be  trying  its  best  to  blow 
harder  one  day  than  it  had  the  day  before, 
but  the  day's  rest  and  Jim's  account  of  the 


strange  duck  had'had  the  desired  effect. 

He  of  the  stub  clay  pipe  and  the  man 
of  the  lower  bunk  were  out  and  away 
beating  Jim  to  the  start  for  the  marsh  by 
a  half  hour  and  when  Jim  finally  got 
ready  he  found  they  had  taken  the  flat- 
bottomed  skiff  that  he  had  used  ever  since 
his  arrival,  their  own  boat  having  pound- 
ed herself  into  a  leaky  condition  on  the 
beach,  after  breaking  away  from  her 
moorings  during  the  night. 

"The  beggars,"  grinned  Jim,  "they 
think  I'll  set  home  all  day  because  they 
have  taken  that  skiff".  Jim  went  up  the 
beach  to  where  an  old  cedar  strip  canoe 
lay  on  the  beach.  It  was  a  craft  that  had 
seen  better  days,  but  after  it  was  launched 
Jim  did  not  think  it  looked  so  bad,  and 
after  securing  a  paddle  from  the  camp 
he  started  out.  In  a  half  mile  he  dis- 
covered that  while  his  craft  would  paddle 
easy  enough  she  was  a  bit  'cranky,'  not 
having  an  overly  wide  beam.  "Long 
and  narrow  like  myself."  mused  Jim, 
as  he  tried  to  make  the  first  turn  in  the 
slough  and  ran  into  the  bank-  He  cleared 
the  bank  and  started  on  his  way  just  in 
time  to  hear  an  encouraging  laugh  from  a 
partially  constructed  blind  about  fifty 
yards  up  the  little  creek,  "Good  boy,  the 
long  boy  and  the  long  boat,  we  thought 
you  would  stay  in  to-day"  grinned  the 
clay  pipe  man  as  Jim  passed. 

"Thought  does  a  lot  of  queer  things," 
returned  Jim,  as  he  paddled  on,  leaving 
his  partners  to  finish  their  blind.  It  was 
a  good  thing  for  Jim  that  the  creek  or 
slough  made  an  abrupt  turn  a  half  mile 
beyond.  By  slowing  down  he  made  the 
bend  safely  enough  and  turned  into  a 
part  of  the  marsh  that  he'd  never  visited 
before.  He  noticed  that  here  there 
were  boulders  showing  above  the  water 
in  places  while  in  the  part  of  the  marsh 
he  was  acquainted  with  there  were  no 
rocks  whatever. 

"Quack!  Quack!  Splash!  Splatter!" 
and  away  went  a  fine  pair  of  mallards 
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right  out  from  under  the  nose  cf  the  skiff, 
almost,  and  about  fifty  yards  ahead,  two 
blue  bills  swam  out  into  view  preparatory 
to  taking  (light. 

.Jim  turned  his  canoe  toward  the 
nearest  point,  there  was  a  dandy  location 
for  a  blind,  the  wind  was  beginning  to 
rise  again,  and  presently  this  place  would 
be  full  of  incoming  ducks.  A  few  vigor- 
ous strokes  of  the  paddle,  the  canoe  shot 
forward  and  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
shoreline  struck  a  submerged  boulder  a 
sideways  blow,  and  rolled  over  spilling 
Jim,  decoys,  gun  and  paddle  into  two 
feet  of  water,  and  an  equal  depth  of  mud. 

Scrambling  out  and  emptying  the 
water  from  his  gun,  he  waded  back, 
pulled  his  cranky  canoe  ashore  and  re- 
trieved his  decoys. 

'A  was  not  cold,  and  after  undressing 
and  wringing  out  his  undergarments, 
Jim  put  the  light  woollens  on  and  was 
about  to  make  a  small  fire  and  dry  out 
his  outer  clothing.  A  slight  splashing 
m  the  water  on  the  far  side  of  this  point 
he  had  landed  on,  put  a  stop  to  the  fire- 


building  and  in  five  minutes  Jim  was 
peering  through  the  reeds,  across  a  little 
channel  at  a  bunch  of  some  eight  or 
ten  blue  bills  in  the  water,  and  there 
sitting  up  on  a  little  point,  acting  like  a 
stranger  in  that  locality,  sat  a  duck  with 
a  red  necktie.  Jim  was  considered  a 
good  sportsman,  and  a  fair  wing  shot 
but  he  just  covered  that  duck  and  let 
slam,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  had  that 
duck  in  his  possession. 

And  then  as  he  sat  in  front  of  his 
fire  waiting  for  his  clothes  to  dry  he  gave 
that  bird  a  thorough  examination.  Yes, 
it  sure  did  have  the  ear  marks  of  a  blue- 
bill,  but,  there  were  light  bands  at  the 
edge  of  the  black  tipped  bill  and  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  that  the  blue  bill  did  not 
have,  and  the  darkish  red  ring  around  the 
neck  was  entirely  different. 

That  night  he  of  the  stubby  clay  pipe, 
eyeing  Jim's  wearing  apparel  with  a 
critical  eye,  observed  to  the  third  party 
that  he  thought  "James  must  have  had  to 
s  wim  several  miles  to  catch  the  duck  with 
the  red  neck  tie,  for  he  was  durn  sure  them 


clothes  of  his  had  been  in  the  water  and 
dried  out  by  a  camp  fire." 

James  said  nothing,  but  smiled  to 
himself.  He  had  the  duck,  he  should 
worry. 


THE  RING  NECK  DUCK 

A  duck  about  18  or  20  inches  in  length.  Bill, 
blue  gray,  with  broad  black  lip;  band  of  light 
blue  dividing  tip  from  bill;  and  another  band  of 
the  same  color  separating  bill  from  head,  feet, 
blue  gray;  dark  webs,  eyes  yellow;  head  abovi' 
red  collar,  deep  black  with  an  iridescence  of 
purple  and  violet  green. 

Breast,  lower  neck  and  upper  parts  of  a  dark 
blue,  nearly  black;  tail  black;  wings  between 
brown  and  black,  with  blue  gray  speculum,  and 
the  lower  belly  and  sides  finely  waved  with  black, 
this  is  a  typical  scaup  duck,  but  with  distinctive 
markings  from  the  regular  blue  bill. 

The  female  has  feet  and  eyes  the  same  as  male ; 
the  markings  of  bill  very  indefinite;  breast  and 
sides  an  umber  brown,  belly  white  with  gray 
shading,  wings  about  same  as  male. 

The  head,  neck  and  upper  parts  umber  brown 
perhaps  darker  on  head,  with  white  cheeks  and 
white  ring  around  the  eye,  and  the  female  has  no 
collar  as  found  on  the  male. 

Their  range  has  been  noted  from  northern  Cal- 
ifornia to  Southern  British  Columbia;  Northern 
Alberta  to  Southern  Illinois  and  from  Middle 
Ontario  to  Porto  Rico. 
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One  suspicious  old  fellow  approached  our  hiding  place,  but  swam  away  after  a  brief  inspection. 
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NOISY  Harper  always  was  quite  a 
kidder,  therefore,  when  he  called 
me  up,  and,  with  that  chuckling  voice 
of  his  said  that  he,  Toland  and  Berry 
had  been  discussing  a  trip  to  Houghton 
Lake,  and  being  well  aware  that  he  was 
very  familiar  with  my  enthusiasm  along 
those  lines,  I  felt  a  little  as  though  "well 
you  might  say,"  he  was  trying  to  spoof 
me.  That  was  on  Saturday.  Sunday 
a.m.,  I  casually  strolled  down  to  Tubby's 
house — you  know,  just  to  see  how  the 
potatoes  etc.,  that  he  had  been  breaking 
his  back  over  out  in  the  back  yard,  were 
coming  along.  Wise  old  fox,  that  Tubby 
Toland.  We  discussed  everything  from 
cut-worms  to  tobacco  stems  for  plants, 
both  productive  and  non-productive 
varieties.  I  had  just  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Noisy  had  been  blessed 
with  another  one  of  his  pipe  dreams,  when 
Tubby  burst  forth  with  "Berry  received 
a  letter  from  Jack,  and  he  said  the  wild 
rice  and  celery  never  looked  better,  and 
judging  from  the  ducks  already  about 
tne  lake  and  marsh,  this  would  be  a 
banner  season."  Joy!  Oh!  Joy!  You 
have  felt  that  peculiar  sensation  that 
steals  up  your  spine,  grips  your  nerves 
and  makes  you  tingle,  when  you  s>it 
there  in  the  old  blind  with  the  water 
saying— lippety-tee-lip — under  the  nose 
of  the  boat;  the  decoys  diving  and  bob- 
bing and  the  wind  cutting  keen  across 
your  face.  Sure  you're  cold — -you're 
shaking — then  off  there  to  the  left  you 
see  them  coming.  Yea  Bo,  you  can't 
explain  it;  there  ain't  no  words.  Sh! 
down  you  crouch.  Redheads,  no — Blue- 
bills — sw'iish  sqawk,  Baam!  Baam! 
Baam!  You're  some  shot — -what  you 
talking  about,  I  stopped  two.  Two,  your 
grandmother,  I  killed  both  of  those!  No, 
you  can't  explain  it,  you  just  got  to  feel 
it. 

Tubby  suggested  that  we  have  a  get- 
together,  meeting  Wednesday  evening. 
Gee!    that  was  a  relief.    I  sure  did  feel 


better.  You  know,  as  the  years  go  by, 
the  family  increases  and  every  now  and 
then  you  lose  one  of  the  old  hunting 
friends,  I  had  been  mighty  fearful  that 
the  old  bunch  had  been  together  for  the 
last  time,  and  you  also  know  the  fueling, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  big  void 
unless  Berry,  Tubby  and  Noisy  were 
there. 

It  was  the  custom,  I  don't  know  bow 
it  came  about,  but  it  had  maintained  for 
a  number  of  years;  we  always  had  a  get- 
together  meeting  and  decided  who  was 
going  outside  we  four.  Also,  there  were 
usually  from  ten  to  twenty  requests  to 
join  our  party.  To  add  a  little  real  self- 
praise,  we  always  brought  home  the 
ducks,  but  we  hunted,  believe  me,  we 
hunted.  There  was  Gillman  who  had 
been  with  us  for  the  two  years  previous. 
Frank  was  one  of  those  quiet  easy-going 
fellows  of  middle  age,  with  dry  wit  and 
humor  enough  to  steam  a  200  H.  P.  boiler. 
A  wee  bit  of  the  Scot  in  him.  How  well  I 
can  picture  him  now  out  in  the  blind 
with  his  stocking  cap  well  down  over  his 
ears,  the  sap  dripping  from  his  nose,  but 
never  a  word  about  going  in.  And  shoot! 
When  that  old  pipe  of  his  puffed  twice, 
you  could  add  two  to  the  bag  most  every 
time,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
his  religion  or  bringing  up,  but  he  had 
a  mighty  fine  habit  of  starting  the  fire 
and  coffee  about  3.00  a.m.  Yes,  Frank 
had  become  a  necessary  asset.  Grayer 
than  a  bat,  you  mi/ght  think  he  would 
tire  easily.  However,  that  man  would 
play  poker  until  two-thirty  a.m.,  start 
breakfast  at  three  a.m.,  sit  in  a  blind 
until  the  morning  flight  was  over,  and 
then  be  ready  for  the  afternoon  flight 
or  pat  hunt. 

Pohl  had  been  with  us  the  year  before, 
and  was  mighty  anxious  to  join  the  party 
again,  not  much  of  a  hunter  but  a  prince 
of  a  fellow  around  camp;  no  sore  spot 
and  willing  to  do  more  than  his  share  of 
work;  a  big  jovial  smile  and  invariably 
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humming  a  tune.  One  of  that  sort  that 
usually  putters  around  camp  and  mothers 
the  rest  of  the  bunch.  When  you  come 
in  at  night  after  a  fifteen  or  twenty  miJe 
hike,  dog-tired,  and  wet  to  the  knees,  or 
out  from  a  blind  with  your  teeth  rattling 
sixty  miles  an  hour — there  is  Pohl  with 
a  roaring  fire,  dry  clothes  laid  out,  a  hand 
on  the  boots  that  stick,  and  a  nice  hot 
toddy  ready  to  guzzle;  yep,  Tony  was 
elected.  That  completed  the  party 
we  having  decided  that  six  were  better, 
than  eight  which  we  bad  tiied  out  the 
year  previous. 

Friday  afternoon  was  -  decided  upon 
as  the  day  for  overhauling  the.  equipment, 
mending  anything  that  needed  it,  making 
out  the  list  of  supplies  and  a  dozen  or  so 
other  things  that  make  a  successful  trip 
and  camp.  Berry  was  custodian  of 
property,  he  having  a  very  good  place 
to  store  it  between  seasons.  Noisy  was 
the  first  to  show  up,  he  being  no  slow 
bird  either  when  a  trip  was  in  prospect. 
Tubby  breezed  in  next  with  a  smile  a 
foot  wide  and  an  exclamation  "By  Gad! 
I  was  just  thinking  about  Pohl  trying 
to  walk  across  the  lake  in  his  sleep" — 
which  was  a  fact,  he  having  waded  out 
well  over  his  knees  before  waking. 
"Maybe  we  ought  to  take  along  a  hitching 
post  to  keep  the  nightmares  from  roam- 
ing." Poor  Pohl,  he  sure  has  had  to 
stand  for  a  lot  of  kidding  over  that 
night-shirt  outing.  Frank  and  Pohl 
showed  up  in  a  short  time  and  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order,  everyone  itching 
to  haul  out  the  outfit  and  have  a  good 
look.  No  boy  with  a  new  red  cart 
could  show  more  enthusiasm  and  kid- 
dishness.  Ranging  in  years  from  27  to 
50  with  occupations  from  Deputy  Sheriff 
to  bank  officials,  we  heeled  to  that  job 
with  more  pleasure  than  making  a  sharp 
business  transaction  with  goodly  profit. 
There  are  many  places  and  conditions 
that  we  come  in  contact  with  while 
ambling  through  this  sphere  of  discon- 
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tent  and  pleasure  that  serve  to  bring 
out  certain  traits  and  characteristics, 
while  others  lie  dormant  or  are  hidden. 
But  give  me  a  man  in  camp  for  a  few 
weeks  with  other  men,  and  his  true  per- 
sonality is  as  readable  as  an  open  book. 
1  have  been  both  disappointed  and 
surprised  in  this  regard.  However,  the 
surprises  have  overcome  the  disappoint- 
ments in  so  much  as  I  have  found  another 
real  man  and  companion.  It  seems,  one 
is  bound  to  ramble  now  and  then;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a 
dissertation  on  personalities  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  in  camp,  although  it 
might  make  rather  interesting  reading 
at  that.  But  you  who  love  the  great 
out-doors  \vith  a  company  of  real  compan- 
ions will  readily  understand;  sifted  to 
the  bottom,  it  is  the  success  of  the  camp 
as  well  as  the  success  of  business  life,of 
good,  true   dependable  companionship. 

We  pitched  the  old  tent  in  the  back 
yard,  and  gave  it  a  thorough  looking 
over.  She  is  a  dependable  old  tent,  if  it 
is  proper  to  place  a  tent  in  that  gender, 
18  x  36,  made  on  special  order,  never 
leaked  a  drop  and  only  blew  over  twice 
and  I  have  always  had  a  sneaking  suspic- 
ion that  she  received  assistance  other 
than  the  wind  on  those  two  occasions. 
Next,  the  cooking  outfit  was  hauled  out, 
and  all  hands  turned  in  to  scrub  and 
scour,  Mrs.  Berry  coming  out  to  act  as 
efficiency  expert;  this  was  where  I  felt 
at  home,  as  it  has  always  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  juggle  the  pots  and  pans.  Not  that 
I  pose  as  an  expert  chef,  but  they  eat  it, 
and  ask  for  more,  and  as  Noisy  says  "Who 
wouldn't  in  camp."  It's  a  case  of  have 
to  or  cook  it  yourself.  But,  then,  Noisy 
always  was  rather  outspoken  where  I 
was  concerned.  I  would  like  to  hear  him 
make  a  remark  of  that  kind  in  regards  to 
Mrs.  Noisy;  about  all  that  he  would 
need  would  be  a  few  flowers  and  a  render- 
ing of  that  old  hymn  "Shall  we  gather  at 
the  river."  The  cooking  utensils  put  in 
shape,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
bedding,  and  by  the  way,  we  have  some 
real  bedding.  Wool  blankets  about  one 
inch  thick,  two  for  each  man,  bed  and 
pillow  ticks  ready  for  the  straw,  marsh 
hay  or  whatever  is  obtainable.  Those 
things  were  all  given  a  good  shaking  and 
hung  out  on  the  line  to  rid  themselves 
of  some  of  the  camphor-ball  odor. 

Tubby  suggested  that  we  secure 
straw  at  Michelson  this  year,  and  take 
it  in  with  us,  and  was  promptly  ruled 
out  of  order.  Man — that  seven  miles 
of  road  from  Michelson  to  Houghton 
Lake  or  rather  that  strip  where  the  road 
ought  to  be — and  that  conveyance  of  old 
Mike's;  an  old  white  hoss  that  must  be  a 
great  grandmother  a  great  many  times, 
about  as  large  as  a  good  sized  St.  Bernard 
dog,  and  a  mule  he  drives  with  her  about 
two  points  smaller  that  has  the  cutest 
habit  of  lying  down  every  time  the  going 
gets  rough.  As  for  the  wagon,  there  is  a 
column  on  our  want  list  headed — "Re- 
pairs for  Mike's  wagon"  and  let  it  be  said 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
columns  on  said  list.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mike  has  come  to  109k  forward  to 
having  that  antiquated  chaise  overhauled 
once  a  year,  and  once  only,  that  being 
on  or  about  the  15th  of  October.  To 
dabble  in  statistics,  if  the  wire  we  have 
wound  around  the  fcllcys  of  those  wheels 
to  keep  the  tires  from  dropping  off  was 
stretched  out  straight,  the  great  milky  way 
would  look  short  in  comparison. 

After  the  outfit  had  received  due 
attention  and  packing  for  shipment,  we 
took  up  the  matter  of  rations.  The 
fust  thing  on  the  program  was  a  lively 
debate  between  Pphl  and  Gillman  as  to 
the  merits  of  Swiss  and  Rouquefort  cheese, 
and  which  continued  by  fits  and  starts 
throughout  the  entire  discussion.  The 


eats  problem  was  finally  solved  by  the 
rest  of  them  giving  me  complete  authority 
to  do  the  buying  with  positive  instruc- 
tions that  whatever  I  bought  to  buy 
enough,  and  if  it  did  not  suit  them,  they 
would  settle  with  me  in  camp,  and  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  nature  of  that  settle- 
ment in  mind,  I  was  very  careful  as  to  my 
selection  of  grub. 

The  start  was  to  be  made  the  following 
Thursday  as  there  are  only  two  trains  a 
week— Tuesday  and  Friday — into 
Michelson  from  Lake  City.  We  had 
another  get-together  Tuesday  night  to 
arrange  final  details,  and  then  Ho!  for 
the  day.  Ah  me,  even  now  I  again  feel 
that  thrill  when  I  awoke,  and  said  to 
myself  "This  is  the  day."  You  w,ho  love 
the  game  know  what  the  joy  of  that 
anticipation  is;  you  feel  like  dancing, 
singing,  kicking  your  heels  together  and 
giving  a  whoop,  and  do  you  know  what 
it  is  that's  doing  it?  It's  that  boy  you've 
got  left  in  you — that  part  of  you  that 
didn't  grow  up,  and  one  of  the  best  parts 
you've  got  in  you  if  you  will  only  let  it 
come  out  occasionally.  I  have  seen  men 
well  past  the  three  score  and  ten  exhibit 
the  same  symptoms  and  make  it. a  point 
to  have  an  object  to  at  least  twice  a  year; 
that's  why  they  are  still  living,  well  past 
the  three-iscore  and  ten. 

The  train  leaves  at  nine  p.m.,  and  the 
clan  begin  to  gather  about  eight,  as  there 
are  numerous  dogs  and  boxes  to  be 
checked,  and  a  dozen  or  so  other  things 
to  be  looked  after  at  the  last  moment, 
but  finally  the  welcomed  toot!  toot! 
was  heard,  and  we  were  off. 

The  first  change  is  made  at  Cadillac 
where  you  arrive  at  2.00  a.m.,  and  wait 
until  6.00  a.m.  for  the  train  to  Lake  City. 
This  gives  you  plenty  of  time  to  get  your 
baggage  transferred,  give  the  dogs  a  run, 
get  breakfast,  and  tell  about  the  number 
of  ducks  and  pats  you  are  going  to  kill, 
to  say  nothing  about  those  you  have 
killed  in  the  past.  I  have  heard  some 
wonderful  tales  in  that  old  depot  at 
Cadillac  where  the  lumber  jacks  once 
stamped  out  with  their  hob-nailed  boots. 

You  are  all  ready  and  waiting  when  the 
accommodation  train  of  about  ten  freight 
cars  and  one  passenger  coach  backs  up 
to  the  depot.  From  Cadillac  to  Lake 
City  is  a  series  of  jolts  and  bumps  which 
takes  the  train  about  six  hours  to  over- 
come, the  monotony  of  which  is  relieved 
by  being  in  the  company  of  a  bunch  of 
joll>  fellows  who  are  as  anxious  to  hear 
the  swish  of  the  duck  and  the  whirr  of  the 
pat  as  you  are  yourself.  At  Lake  City 
another  change  is  made  to  what  is  known 
as  the  "woods  run"  which  takes  you  into 
Michelson — a  village  of  about  100  inhab- 
itants, and  at  the  end  of  the  logging 
road. 

From  Lake  City  on,  the  fun  begins. 
The  train  crew  are  all  good  fellows,  and 
time  is  no  consideration.  You  are  wel- 
come to  pick  your  place  to  ride,  from  the 
pilot  of  the  engine  to  the  tail  end.  You 
are  now  in  good  pat  country,  and  they  will 
stop  the  train  every  time  you  knock  one 
down.  The  engineer  and  fireman  usually 
have  a  shot  gun  in  the  cab,  and  join  in  at 
every  opportunity.  Of  course,  the  engine 
pilot  is  the  choice  place,  there  being  only 
room  for  two  to  shoot  from  there,  we 
draw  cuts,  and  yours  truly  has  been 
mighty  lucky  on  those  draws.  The  pats 
come  out  along  the  tracks  to  feed,  and 
will  let  the  engine  come  up  to  within 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  before  taking  the  air. 
This  may  sound  unsportsmanlike  to  some, 
but  try  it;  you  can  lay  five  to  one  bets 
on  those  shots,  and  make  a  good  living. 
The  rocking  of  the  locomotive  together 
•with  the  speed  are  two  items  you  do  not 
have  to  take  into  consideration  when 
shooting  from  terra  firma,  and  two  which 
you  invariably  overlook — result,  a  clean 


miss  in  the  majority  of  chances.  But  it' s 
fun,  and  a  great  whoop  goes  up  when  one 
is  brought  down.  The  whistle  is  given  a 
couple  of  toots,  and  the  all-steel  setter 
is  made  to  charge.  This  road-bed  was 
laid  during  the  old  lumbering  days,  and 
has  never  been  touched  since.  To  look 
up  the  tracks  from  the  pilot  of  the  engine 
reminds  one  of  two  giant  crimping  irons. 
Have  you  ever  ridden  a  camel?  That's 
the  exact  motion;  you  get  a  pull  and  a 
push  forward  and  back,  and  a  twenty 
degree  to  roll  each  side,  and  you'll  swear 
she  is  off  the  track  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  I  imagine  it  is  somewhat  like 
shooting  at  the  tiger  from  a  galloping 
elephant's  back,  without  the  chance  of 
having  said  little  tiger  take  a  notion  to 
make  a  personal  call. 

Michelson  is  reached  about  four 
o'clock,  and  old  Mike's  bewhiskered 
face  is  always  among  those  present. 
After  a  b  earty  hand-shake  all  ai  ound ,  c are- 
ful  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  Mike's  rolling  equipage  and  live  stock. 
The  reply  is  always  the  same — "Oh, 
she  all  right,  she  all  right."  Then  around 
from  the  side  of  the  station,  Mike  brings 
the  old  white  hoss  with  her  mule  team- 
mate. You  know,  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  that  old  white  horse's  sorrow  has  been 
caused  by  being  forced  to  travel  with 
such  a  disreputable  pardner,  because  she 
does  look  sorrowful,  very  sorrowful — ears 
at  about  a  forty  degree  slant,  and  tears 
running  from  ber  eyes  continually. 

The  camping  outfit  is  transferred  to 
old  Mike's  wagon,  and  the  seven-mile 
trip  to  glorious  Houghton  Lake  is  started. 
It's  a  case  of  everyone  walk,  and,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  lend  a  hand  to  help  get 
the  wagon  out  of  holes  and  up  steep 
grades.  Here  Berry's  215  pounds  of 
brawn  and  muscle  are  put  to  use,  and  here 
Tubby's  200  pounds  of  fat  are  consider- 
ably reduced.  Noisy,  Harper's  breezy 
chatter  is  heard  shrilly  above  the  whisper- 
ing pines  passing  out  his  opinion  of  how  it 
shquld  be  done.  With  hearty  pulls  and 
heavy  pushes  accompanied  by  consider- 
able chin  music,  the  lake  is  usually 
reached  about  six-thirty,  and  then  there 
is  a  grand  rush  to  make  camp  for  the 
night.  The  cooking  outfit  and  grub  are 
the  first  things  to  be  unloaded,  and  I 
wade  in  to  prepare  a  meal  that  has  been 
a  topic  of  discussion  for  about  four 
hours  back.  This  takes  me  to  the  lake 
about  forty  rods  distant,  and  I  again  look 
upon  the  sheet  waters  casting  up  reflec- 
tions of  a  golden  sunset,  the  magic  of  the 
deepening  shadows  caressing  all  things 
and  bringing  that  wonderful  stillness  of 
twilight  that  lifts  your  soul  from  within, 
and  sends  it  soaring  on  wings  of  joyous 
inspiration. 

Old  Mike  has  taken  lumber  in  for  bunks 
the  day  previous  from  the  mill  at  Michel- 
son. The  cook  tent  and  stove  are  up 
on  my  return  from  the  lake  with  a  roaring 
fire  blazing  and  three  of  the  boys  are 
making  bunks  as  though  their  lives 
depended  upon  it,  while  the  other  two 
have  gone  with  gunny  sacks  to  the  marsh 
to  pilfer  marsh  hay.  The  old  kettle  of 
spuds  is  foon  boiling  and  the  aroma  of 
sizzling  bacon  brings  forth  many  remarks 
as  to  the  size  of  appetites.  At  eight- 
thirty,  we  sit  down  to  a  supper  of  boiled 
potatoes  with  brown  gravy,  fried  bacon, 
baked  beans,  coffee,  biscuits  and  butter, 
jelly,  and  finish  up  on  a  generous  slice  of 
apple  pie  that  was  purchased  at  Lake 
City  and  reserved  for  the  occasion. 

By  nine-thirty,  the  bunks  are  in  shape 
and  everything  made  tight  for  the  night; 
the  evening  pipe  has  been  smoked  and 
yawns  are  being  heard.  After  a  strenu- 
ous twenty-four  hours,  all  were  ready  to 
turn  in,  and,  with  a  warning  from  Berry, 
that  the  first  and  last  call  for  breakfast 
would  be  made  at  four  a.m.,  we  drifted  off 
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into  that  land  of  dreams  from  which  a 
tired  body  and  soul  receive  its  just 
reward. 

We  .were  out  with  a  snap  the  next 
morning,  and  after  a  hearty  Breakfast  of 
Qap-jacks,  everyone  got  busy  to  finish 
the  camp,  and  build  the  blinds — all  itch- 
ing to  have  a  try  at  the  ducks.  They  had 
arrived  early  that  year,  Red-heads,  Blue- 
bills,  Whistlers,  and  Mallards,  with  now 
and  then  a  Canvas-back  and  Wood-duck. 
Our  cup  of  joy  was  bubbling  over.  Gill- 
man  had  reported,  after  a  short  walk  in 
the  brush,  that  the  pats  seemed  plentiful, 
w  ith  two  nice  cocks  as  samples. 

Berry  is  the  champion  blind-builder  of 
the  world,  in  our  estimation.  They  stand 
the  weather,  protect  you  from  the  weather 
and  do  not  scare  the  ducks.  He  takes 
two  dry  cedar  logs  about  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  long  and  eight  inches  thick; 
on  the  underside,  of  these,  he  nails  two  by 
fours  cut  about  five  feet  long,  making  a 
blind  five  feet  wide  by  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  long;  across  the  closed  end,  two 
two  by  fours  are  nailed,  to  which  is  tied 
the  rope  to  anchor  the  blind;  then  three 
prights  about  four  and  one-half 
feet  high  along  each  side.  Around  these 
are  stretched  chicken  wire  with  two 
inch  mesh,  and  into  this  chicken  wire  is 
woven  a  weed  with  a  bushy  top  and  num- 
erous off-shoots  about  one  quarter  inch 
wide  and  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  It 
grows  in  the  marsh  and  at  that  time  of 
the  year  was  a  rusty  brown  color. 

To  enter  the  blind  with  a  boat,  you 
swing  back  the  free  end  of  wire  net,  place 
your  hands  upon  the  first  two  up-rights 
and  sink  the  Wind  sufficiently  to  permit 
your  boat  to  enter;  the  blind  then  raises 
the  boat  enough  to  relieve  it  of  the  action 
of  the  waves  which  become,  somewhat 
annoying  after  three  or  four  hours,  and 
also  eliminates  the  noise  of  the  boat 
bumping  the  blind  and  causing  many  a 
duck  to  swerve  just  outside  of  range. 
Some  of  these  old  ducks  are  mighty  wise 
birds,  and  have  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
Of  course,  now  and  then  a  flock  of  "fool 
ducks"  as  we  call  them  will  come  along, 
and  you  could  not  keep  them  out  of  the 
decoys  with  a  white  flag,  but  I  have 
noticed  that  these  are  invariably  young 
clucks. 

Three  blinds  were  launched  by  four 
o'clock,  and  anchored  in  their  respective 
places  by  six  p.m.,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  wild 
celery  beds  in  muddy  bay  .  That  night, 
the  decoys  were  taken  from  the  boxes 
and  put  in  gunny  sacks  for  easy  handling. 
Guns  were  pulled  from  their  cases  and 
given  a  final  inspection,  and  caressing; 
their  virtues  and  accomplishments  being 
told  in  loud  and  lofty  words;  you  would 
think  to  hear  Noisv  talk  about  that 
W  inchester  pump  of  his  that  it  was  the 
only  one  ever  manufactured,  and  I  have 
one  of  the  same  model  that  I  would  not 
swap  for  his  and  another  thrown  in; 
but  svhat's  the  use?  It  ain't  the  gun,  it's 
the  associations.  The  old  pump  of  mine 
has  stood  by  me  through  thick  and  thin; 
she  has  been  as  snappy  in  zero  weather 
as  on  a  boiling  day  at  the  traps;  in  pelting 
/ain  and  driving  sleet,  and  she  made  one 
trip  down  in  fourteen  feet  of  water  with 
me  where  she  stayed  for  two  days  (with- 
out me)  and  all  she  asks  in  return  is  proper 
cleaning  and  oiling,  and  not  to  be  used 
for  a  crowbar  too  often. 

Out  boats  are  furnished  by  Jack  Beth- 
elon  who  lives  about  ten  miles  down  the 
lake,  and  were  waiting  for  us  upon  our 
arrival.  Houghton  Lake  is  about  nine- 
teen miles  long,  and  eight  miles  wide,  very 
shallow  in  most  places,  and  well  supplied 
with  wild  rice  and  wild  celery.  On  the 
northwest  shore  is  a  marsh  which  covers 
about  ten  square  miles,  making  an  ideal 
hatching   ground.    Lake    Michigan  Is 


about  sixty  miles  distant,  Lake  Superior 
about  two  hundred  and  Lake  Huron 
about  one  hundred.  When  the  fall 
migration  is  on,  thousands  of  ducks  make 
this  their  stopping  place.  I  have  lain 
in  the  tent  nights  when  there  was  a  hard 
blow  on,  accompanied  by  snow  or  sleet 
and  listened  to  the  whistlers  go  over  in  a 
continual  flight  for  hours. 

I  am  not  sure  just  who  started  the 
argument,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Noisy  was  responsible  for  most  argu- 
ments, I  have  always  held  it  against 
him.  However,  when  I  came  into  camp 
about  seven-thirty  p.m.,  they  were  all 
up  to  their  necks  in  a  discussion  as  to 
the  best  load  for  ducks.  Noisy  was 
strong  for  a  25  grain  load  of  ballistite 
and  number  three's,  while  Gillman  was 
not  particular  whether  it  was  number 
sixes  or  sevens  chilled  so  long  as  it  had 26 
grains  of  ballistite  back  of  it.  Berry  and 
I  stuck  out  for  the  old  load  that  had 
produced  so  many  good  results — -twsnty- 
six  grains  of  ballistite  and  one  and  one- 
eighth  ounces  of  number  six.  Pohl  not 
being  an  enthusiast  said  he  would  take 
his  twenty  per  cent,  over-proof  and 
plenty  of  it.  Everyone  considering 
himself  on  a  par  with  the  others  as  far 
as  shooting  ability  was  concerned  and 
each  being  provided  with  his  own  choice 
of  ammunition,  it  was  decided  to  shoot 
for  points.  Canvas-backs  to  count  ten 
points,  Mallards  eight  points,  Redheads 
six  points,  Whistlers  five  points  and 
Bluebills  four  points.  The  ducks  weie 
placed  in  this  order  owing  to  the  possible 
chances.  Canvas-backs  were  few,  Mal- 
lards, Redheads,  Whistlers  and  Bluebills 
increasing  as  you  come  down  the  line, 
Bluebills  being  in  the  great  majority. 
The  bag  limit  is  twenty-five,  so  there 
was  a  possible  two  hundred  and  fifty 
points  to  be  obtained.  The  man  with 
the  lowest  number  of  points  to  give  a  feed 
for  the  rest  of  the  bunch  upon  our  retur  n 
to  cost  not  less  than  fifty  dollars — any 
ties  to  be  shot  off  at  twenty-five  birds 
at  the  trap. 

Daylight  Monday  morning,  found  us 
in  the  blinds,  with  decoys  out  and  set 
for  a  go.  Berry  and  myself  occupied 
blind  number  one,  Noisy  and  Tubby 
number  two  and  Gillman  number  three, 
Pohl  preferring  to  stay  at  camp.  It  was 
one  of  those  gray  misty  October  mornings 
and  quite  difficult  to  see  until  the  sun  is 
well  above  the  horizon.  About  six 
o'clock,  I  should  judge,  Gillman's  old 
piper  bored  a  hole  in  the  stillness.  Berry 
spoke  my  thoughts.  "How  many  points 
does  that  represent?"  This  shooting  for 
points  with  a  $50.00  dinner  at  stake  to 
say  nothing  about  the  kidding  the  loser 
must  stand,  is  rather  trying  on  the  narves. 
Bp.rry  and  I  decided  inasmuch  as  we  had 
about  seven  days  to  shoot,  that  we  would 
take  our  time,  and  pick  our  birds,  and 
no  doubt  the  others  had  planned  accord- 
ingly— therefore  it  was  safe  to  bet  that  if 
Gillman  had  made  a  kill,  it  was  close  to 
ten  points,  and  when  Frank  cut  loose, 
something  usually  stops. 

There  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
that  a'l  ducks  killed  were  to  be  brought 
in,  and  that  cripples  should  be  recovered 
it  at  all  possible.  Berry  was  trying  to 
make  his  seat  more  comfortable,  and  I 
was  watching  him,  when  iwish!  swish! 
sw,ish!  and  we  came  to  attention  just  in 
time  to  see  three  nice  Mallards  disappear 
in  the  mist  headed  directly  for  blind 
number  two,  and  about  one  half  minute 
later,  three  rapid  shot  sang  out.  "There 
goes  at  least  sixteen  of  your  old  points" 
was  Berry's  laconic  remark. 
The  mist  was  still  lying  close  to  the  water 
and  it  was  impossible  to  see  over  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  from  the  blind;  in  this  kind 
of  weather,  you  do  not  get  much  of  an 
opportunity  to  tell  what  kind  of  ducks 


you  are  shooting  at;  it's  a  case  of  shoot 
and  shoot  quick  or  not  at  all;  therefore, 
about  fifteen  minutes  later  when  a  bunch 
of  seven  came  over  the  decoys,  theie 
was  some  fast  work  and  four  little  Blue- 
bills  gave  us  eight  points  each.  I  could 
plainly  see  where  Berry  or  yours  truly 
would  be  short  fifty  iron  men  if  we  kept 
up  that  gait,  and  promptly  made  a 
suggestion  that  we  wait  until  the  mist 
cleared  before  taking  any  more  chances. 
About  this  time,  a  cannonade  began 
down  the  lake,  it  sounding  as  though 
both  blinds  were  equipped  with  machine 
guns.  To  my  questioning  look  Berry 
replied  "You  can  figure  that  is  Noisy 
playing  his  12  gauge  trombone  on  some 
Coots  to  make  us  nervous — or  else  there 
was  a  h — of  a  slew  of  good  ducks  came 
their  way."  Curiosity  is  the  searing 
iron  of  torture  in  such  a  predicament; 
we  let  two  bunches  pass  not  being  sure, 
but  one  old  lone  Redhead  hit  the  water 
with  a  thump  in  answer  to  my  pump. 

Then  lo!  the  sun  burst  through;  in 
thirty  minutes  the  mist  had  cleared,  and 
the  sparkling  water  was  dancing  in  a 
soft  morning  breeze.  The  music  of  that 
low  tap,  tap,  tapping  of  the  waves  against 
the  boat  was  again  in  my  ears,  sending  the 
blood  pulsing  through  my  veins  and 
bringing  the  realization  that  once  more, 
at  least,  I  was  looking  out  over  the  decoys 
that  seem  to  bow  and  nod  you  a  cheery 
morning.  Picking  up  the  glasses,  I 
focused  them  on  the  middle  ground 
which  is  a  shallow  spot  in  the  center 
of  the  lake  about  three  miles  square, 
where  the  main  flock  of  ducks  pass  the 
night.  '  And  there,  their  flapping  wings 
glistening  in  the  bright  ray 
of  the  sun  were  thousands  of  ducks, 
while  high  overhead  were  numerous 
large  flocks  in  their  V  formations  coming 
in  from  the  great  lakes — a  sight  to  thrill 
the  soul  of  anyone.  I  was  still  gazing 
when  the  roar  of  Berry's  gun  brought  me 
up  with  a  start,  and  a  fine  Mallard  drake 
dropped  stone  dead  among  the  decoys. 
The  morning  flight  was  on  in  earnest  in  a 
short  time;  we  passed  up  innumerable 
chances  at  Bluebills,  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  a  double  on  two  fine 
Canvasbacks.  The  other  two  blinds 
were  getting  their  share  of  chances  judg- 
ing from  the  noise  in  that  direction. 

They  held  out  well  that  first  morning, 
the  flight  lasting  until  about  ten  a.m.;  at 
ten-thirty,  we  decided  to  quit  and  pulled 
out  of  the  blind,  the  other  boys  following 
suit  immediately.  It  was  with  some 
misgivings,  we  headed  for  shore,  because 
both  of  us  had  missed  some  good  chances. 

On  checking  up  the  first  morning's 
shoot,  stood,  Noisy  3  Canvasbacks,  1 
Mallard,  3  Redheads,  1  Whistler,  61 
points;  Tubby,  4  Mallards,  1  Redhead,  2 
Bluebills,  46  points.  Gillman,  1  Can- 
vasback,  3  Mallards,  2  Whistlers,  1 
Bluebill,  48  points.  Berry,  5  Mallards, 
3  Bluebills,  52  points.  Yours  truly,  2 
Canvasbacks,  2  Bluebills,  1  Redhead,  31 
points,  which  made  a  total  of  35  ducks 
for  all.  Noisy  wore  a  very  broad  smile, 
but  did  not  say  much,  and  Gillman. 
reminded  him  that  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swiftest. 

The  balance  of  the  morning,  was  spent 
in  making  the  camp  more  comfortable, 
and  at  one  p.m.,  Noisy,  Berry  and 
myself  took  the  dogs  and  started  for 
about  two  hours  pat  shooting.  Gillman. 
was  correct;  the  birds  had  wintered  well, 
and  were  very  plentiful;  we  returned 
to  camp  at  three-thirty  with  eight  nice 
pats. 

All  bets  were  called  off  for  the  after- 
noon flight,  and  we  went  into  the  blinds 
to  kill  for  meat,  leaving  instructions  for 
Pohl  to  dig  the  hole  for  the  barbecue; 
we  had  a  lively  two  hours'  shoot,  crammed 
full  of  good, bad  and  indifferent  shooting 
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and  returned  to  camp  at  six  thirty  with 
thirty-seven  ducks,  mostly  Bluebills  and 
Whistlers.  Pohl  had  been  up  to  his  old 
tricks  and  had  a  steaming  supper  ready 
and  to  see  that  bunch  eat  would  make  one 
think  it  was  the  last  meal  they  were  to 
get  for  a  month.  All  hands  turned  in  to 
clean  up  the  after-supper  wreckage, and 
then  taking  gunny  sacks,  spadefe  and 
lanterns  rowed  up  the  lake  about  one 
half  mile  to  a  clay  bank  to  secure  clay,  for 
the  barbecue  which  was  to  take  place  the 
following  day. 

It  began  raining  Sunday  night  at 
midnight,  and  at  four  a.m.  Monday,  was 
coming  down  in  good  shape,  so  that  the 
morning  shoot  was  called  off,  and  all 
stayed  in  camp  for  the  barbecue.  The 
clouds  broke  about  ten  a.m.,  and  a  warm 
October  sun  soon  dried  things  up.  This 
barbecue  is  one  of  the  established  customs 
of  our  camp,  and  we  believe  the  finest  way 
in  the  world  to  cook  a  wild  duck.  A  hole 
is  dug  in  the  ground  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  six  feet  square;  the  ducks  are  then 
prepared  by  cutting  off  the  necks,  wings 
and  legs  close  to  the  body,  drawn  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  inside.  Feathers  and 
skin,  however,  are  not  touched;  they  are 
then  stuffed  with  apples  cut  in  quarters, 
three  or  four  dried  prunes,  and  a  generous 
slice  of  bacon,  all  well  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  The  clay  after  being 
mixed  with  water  to  a  putty  consistency 
is  then  applied  about  two  inches  thick 
making  a  ball  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  These  are  placed  in  the 
hole  side  by  side,  covered  with  dirt  to  a 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  A  fire  is 
then  built  over  them  and  kept  burning 
briskly  for  four  hours  after  which  the 
fire  is  raked  off  and  the  live  coals  left 
to  cool  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  dirt  is 
then  raked  off  and  the  balls  of  clay  are 
rolled  out  baked  hard.  These  are  care- 
fully split  open  and  removed*  taking  the 
feathers  and  skin  with  them,  and  there 
is  your  duck  cooked  to  a  turn — as  tender 
as  young  asparagus,  and  with  an  aroma 
that  will  make  your  mouth  water  every 
time  you  think  of  it.  The  riot  of  feasting 
follows,  and  it  usually  is  necessary  to 
carry  Noisy  an  d  Tubby  from  the  table. 

We  took  to  the  blinds  again  Tuesday 
morning  in  the  same  order  as  before. 
The  weather  had  turned  considerably 
colder,  and  there  was  a  raw  wind  from 
the  northwest  whipping  up  quite  a  sea. 
It  was  not  yet  daylight  when  we  had 
our  decoys  out  and  returned  to  the  blinds. 
The  ducks  were  moving;  the  swish  of 
their  wings  accompanied  by  many  honks 
could  be  heard  on  every  side,  and  an 
occasional  one  could  be  seen  as  they  came 
in  close  to  the  blind.  In  a  few  moments, 
a  large  bunch  settled  down  among  our 
decoys.  It  is  not  yet  being  daylight,  we 
could  do  no  business,  but  promised  our- 
selves if  that  bunch  stuck  around  for 
about  thirty  minutes,  some  of  them 
would  have  sore  heads.  As  the  grey 
streaks  widened  in  the  east,  and  a  new 
day  was  ushered  in,  we  could  begin  to 
distinguish  ducks  from  decoys,  -  and  as 
our  straining  eyes  pierced  the  thinning 
shadows,  we  came  to  the  realization  that 
there,  in  the  water,  some  of  them  not 
over  ten  yards  from  us,  were  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  nice  fat  Canvass 
backs.  Berry's  mouth  was  at  my  ear 
"If  we  don't  do  business  now,  we  never 
will — wait  until  I  raise  up,  then  give  them 
h — ."  And  I  waited,  it  seemed  to  me, 
I  waited  an  eternity  in  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  expecting  every  moment 
that  they  would  take  fright  and  raise. 
But  I  guess  they  must  have  been  new 
arrivals  and  hungry  the  way  they  were 
going  after  the  wild  celery  with  a  rapid- 
fire  line  of  squawks  and  honks  which  I 
presume  were  directed  at  our  decoys. 


The  light  had  now  become  fairly  good, 
and  Berry  gave  me  a  nod.    We  raised 
and  fired  simultaneously.    Five  of  them 
never  left  the  water,   and  two  more 
dropped  immediately;  the  balance  started 
down  the  lake,  turned,  circled,  and  came 
back  directly  over  the  decoys.    We  were 
shooting  for  our  dinner  in  earnest  now, 
and  when  that  bunch  continued  on  its 
way,  they  left  twelve  of  their  number 
behind.    There  were  three  cripples  which 
it  took  us  some  time  to  round  up,  but 
boy,  sixty  points  each  and  only  twelve 
ducks!    "I  guess  old    Noisy  won't  feel 
quite  so  chesty  today,"  was  the  way 
Berry  put  it.    There  was  desultory  firing 
from  the  other  blinds  with  now  and  then 
a  warming  up  to  a  staccato.    With  the 
glasses  I  saw  Noisy  and  Tubby  drop 
four  out  of  one  bunch,  but  could  not 
make    out    what    they    were.  Berry 
stopped  two  more  Mallards  and  one  large 
Bluebill    that   fooled   him.    I  missed 
two  which  I  took  for  Mallards  and  after- 
ward discovered  were  Bluebills  and  was 
very  thankful,   and  another  Redhead 
paid  the  penalty  for  his  neighborliness 
to  our  decoys  with  an  ounce  and  one 
eighth  of  number  six  from  ray  pump. 
The  flight  was  over  by  eight  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  we  were  back  in  camp  by 
eight-thirty.    It  was  our  turn  to  smile 
for  the  count  showed — Noisy,  9  ducks 
with  48  points,  a  total  of  17  ducks  for 
109  points;  Tubby,  10  ducks  with  51 
points,  a  total  of  17  ducks  for  97  points; 
Gillman,7  ducks  with  52  points,  a  total 
of  14  ducks  for  100    points.  Berry, 
9  ducks  with  80  points,  a  total  of  17 
ducks  for  132  points,  and  yours  truly  with 
7  ducks  and  66  points,  a  total  of  12  ducks 
for  100  points.    Of  course,  alibis  and 
post  mortems  were  in  order  and  there 
were  plenty  of  them,  Tubby  remarking 
that  it  took  them  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  run  down  one  of  their  crippled 
Bluebills,  while  numerous  Mallards  etc., 
were  sailing  over  their  decoys.  Berry 
remarked  that  that  was  the  penalty  for 
not  shooting  a  load  that  would  kill  them  . 
Everyone  was  in  the  brush  Tuesday 
afternoon  for  pats,  and  a  glorious  hunt 
it  was.    Birds  were  plentiful  and  the 
dogs  worked  fine.    Gillman  did  some 
of  the  finest  shooting  I  have  ever  seen, 
making  3  doubles  in  a  row,  and  killing 
all  his  birds  stone  dead.    We  were  within 
two  birds  of  the  day  limit  when  we 
arrived  in  camp  at  4  p.m.    Penny  ante 
was  in  order  after  supper  which  kept  us 
all  up  until    11.00,  when  lights  were 
doused,  and  the  last  thing  I  remember 
was  Noisy's  high  pitched  nasal  snore, 
regularly    answered  by  Berry's  guttural 
basso.    My  next  conscious  moment  was 
some  hours  later — 2.00  a.m.,  I  afterward 
determined  when  I  found  myself  sitting 
up  in  the  bunk  with  some  one  shouting 
"wild  geese"  in  my  ear  and  a  great 
commotion  going  on.    Berry  was  shout- 
ing for  a  match  and  Pohl  was  cussing 
from  cracking  his  shins  on  the  stove,  but 
what  ri  vetted  my  attention  was  the  noise 
outside.    It  sounded  as  though  there 
were  a  million  geese  perched  on  the  tent 
and  each  trying  to  honk  lounder  than  the 
other.    I  cleared  the  bunk  with  one 
leap,  started  for^the  gun  rack,  and  ram- 
med my  nose  into  the  center  pole  so 
hard  I  shook  the  te  nt.    Berry  had  got  the 
flap  untied,  and  was  just  stepping  put. 
Me  wore  only  his  bare  skin  with  a  night 
shirt  which  came  just  below  jhis  knees, 
but  he  had  his  gun  and  a  hand  full  of 
shells,  and  there  were  geese  outside — 
thousands  of  them  judging  from  the 
soundv    I  was  a  close  second  with  Noisy 
ajid  Tubby  at  my  heels  all  clad  in  the 
clothes  the  Lord  gave  us  with  a  pair  of 
pajamas  thrown  in.    On  reaching  the 
outside,  we  discovered  that  the  com- 


motion was  in  the  brush  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  tent,  and  hither  we  went 
helter  skelter,  and  bent  on  securing  a 
goose.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  we  had 
no  light  and  upon  reaching  the  center 
of  the  disturbance,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  anything.  There  was  a 
bedlam  of  noise  overhead  and  Berry  cut 
loose  at  a  dark  body  that  went  sailing  by, 
and  it  hit  the  ground  with  a  thump. 
I  followed  suit  with  the  same  result,  then 
Noisy  and  Tubby  joined  in  but  without 
result.  The  shooting  immediately 
changed  things.  They  rose  higher  in  the 
air,  and  in  a  few  minites  were  gone.  Pohl 
came  out  with  a  lantern  and  had  to 
return  for  shoes  and  coats  before  we 
could  search  the  brush  for  our  kill.  But 
in  a  short  time,  we  located  two  fine  large 
Canada  geese,  and  the  next  morning, 
three  more  were  found  dead  in  the  brush, 
it  being  apparent  that  they  had  killed 
themselves  in  the  brush,  in  their  fright! 
We  were  never  able  to  figure  out  what 
had  caused  the  geese  to  become  confused 
and  get  down  so  low;  it  may  have  been 
that  something  happened  to  their  leader, 
as  one  of  those  we  picked  up  in  the 
morning  was  a  huge  gander. 

Wednesday  morning,  we  were  at  it 
again,  everyone  being  satisfied  with  their 
blinds,  we  paired  off  the  same  as  usual. 
The  atmosphere  was  again  heavy  with 
mist,  and  there  was  no  shooting  until  the 
sun  was  well  up,  and  then  it  began  in 
earnest.  There  had  never  been  any  motor 
boats  on  the  lake,  and  we  were  not  aware 
that  there  were  then  until  we  heard  the 
roar  of  an  engine  far  away  in  the  distance 
to  the  south,  and  it  was  sometime  after- 
wards that  it  came  into  view  towing  two 
row  boats,  and  making  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  They  were  headed 
directly  for  the  middle  grounds,  and  the 
main  flock  of  ducks.  With  the  glasses, 
I  could  see  each  boat  carried  two  men, 
making  six  in  all.  "Do  you  suppose 
those  fellows  intend  to  run  right  into  the 
ducks  and  slaughter  as  many  as  possible" 
I  asked.  "Well,  they  are  some  sports 
if  they  do,  and  no  one  would  like  to  tell 
them  about  it  better  than  I,"  was  Berry's 
reply.  As  time  parsed,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  such  was  their  intentions.  On 
they  came,  headed  directly  for  the  center 
of  the  flock,  their  speed  seeming  to  in- 
crease, as  they  came  up  to  the  outlying 
ducks,  they  rose  and  wheeled  away,  but 
not  a  shot  was  fired,  and  then  with  an 
increasing  roar  of  the  motor,  they  were 
into  them,  and  began  the  slaughter 
shooting  left  and  right.  The  suddenness 
of  the  attack  conffused  the  ducks  for  a 
few  moments,  then  with  a  mighty  roar 
they  took  the  air.  Berry  has  always 
stood  firm  in  his  statement  that  there 
were  fifty  thousand  ducks  in  that  bunch, 
if  there  was  one.  I  have  never  ventured 
a  guess;  there  were  more  ducks  than  I 
h  ad  even  see  n  before  and  more  than  I  ever 
expect  to  see  again.  They  were  abeut 
three  miles  from  us  and  at  that  distance, 
the  noise  of  their  wings  came  across  the 
water  like  the  roar  of  a  cyclone.  Tbey 
headed  straight  for  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  up  into  the  north  bay.  They 
swung,  and  then  turning  to  the  left 
started  back  headed  directly  for  our 
blind.  I  have  hunted  ever  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  tote  a  gun  and  a  few  years 
before  when  I  went  with  dad.  I  have 
killed  mountain  lion,  cougar,  sheep,  deer 
and  was  in  ons  bad  corner  with  a  wounded 
brown  bear  with  cubs,  but  I  have  never 
received  the  thrill  I  did  that  day,  and 
doubt  if  I  ever  will  again.  Berry  said 
though  it  was  hard  for  him  to  believe; 
he  thought  I  had  buck  fever.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  the  impression  I  received 
was  that  of  a  huge  fan,  wide  spread,  being 
laid  down  on  US  very  gently.   They  were 
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not  over  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  in  the 
air,  and  shut  the  sky  out  completely, 
the  rush  of  air  from  their  wings  being 
very  noticeable  as  they  passed  over. 
No  thoughts  of  shooting  entered  my 
mind.  I  was  spell-bound,  and  presume 
I  should  have  sat  there  until  the  entire 
flock  had  passed,  if  Berry  had  not  begun 
shooting.  This  roused  me,  and  putting 
my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  I  fired.  But 
only  once,  and  Berry  also  had  stopped. 
I  guess  the  same  thought  struck  us  both 
at  the  same  time.  To  shoot  into  that 
bunch  would  mark  us  as  just  as  poor 
sports  as  the  game  hogs  in  the  motor 
boat.  They  turned  back  for  the  center 
of  the  lake  after  passing  our  blind  and 
glancing  in  that  direction,  I  saw  Noisy 
and  Tubby  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  their  blind  heading  for  the 
fellows  in  the  row  boats  who  were  gather- 
ing up  their  ducks,  and  chasing  cripples, 
and  believe  me,  they  were  laying  on  their 
oars  in  the  same  way  that  has  brought  a 
number  of  cups  to  the  old  Boat  Club. 
That  pair  are  bad  actors  when  you  get 
them  riled,  and  would  fight  a  cage  of 
wild  cats,  but  the  odds  were  all  against 
them.  The  outlaws  soon  had  their  ducks 
picked  up  and  whirled  away  in  tow  of  the 
motor  boat,  and  all  the  satisfaction  Noisy 
had  was  to  stand  up  and  shake  his  fist  at 
them.  However,  they  did  not  try  to 
repeat  the  trick,  and  we  learned  on  reach- 
ing Lake  City  that  they  had  been  appre- 
hended and  properly  fined.  We  had  some 
real  sport  that  morning  after  the  excite- 
ment was  over,  and  did  not  return  to 
camp  until  11.00  o'clock.  The  scare 
that  the  ducks  had  received  kept  num- 
bers of  them  in  the  air  for  some  time.  On 
the  third  shoot  the  count  stood,  Noisy, 
6  ducks,  42  points,  a  total  of  151;  Tubby, 

5  ducks,  37  points,  a  total  of  134;  Gill- 
man  6  ducks,  42  points,  total  142;  Berry, 

6  ducks,  43  points,  total  175;  yours 
truly  7  ducks,  44  points,  total  144.  This 


made  a  total  of  ducks  for  Noisy  23, 
Tubby  22,  Gillman  20,  Berry  23,  and 
myself  19.  The  excitement  had  got  to  a 
keen  edge.  It  was  every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  There 
was  considerable  kidding  as  to  what  we 
would  eat  at  that  dinner,  Pohl  insisting 
that  nothing  less  than  Mums  extra  dry 
be  served.  We  were  again  in  need  of 
meat,  and  went  after  it  that  p.m.  with 
very  good  results.  That  night  a  ripping 
old  northwester  came  up  and  blew  for  two 
days.  We  were  unable  to  get  in  the 
blinds  again  until  Saturday  a.m.,  The 
time  was  well  spent  however,  in  preparing 
another  barbecue  and  pat  shooting. 

Poor  old  Noisy,  I  can  still  see  that 
sickly  smile  which  spread  over  his  face 
when  the  final  count  was  made  Saturday 
noon,  and  Berry  announced  that  after 
carefully  weighing  all  of  the  evidence 
submitted,  it  was  the  sentence  of  the 
court  that  Noisy  separate  himself  from 
fifty  berries,  same  to  be  used  in  wineing 
and  dining  all  present,  and  paid  up  on 
the  spot,  good  old  sport  that  he  is,  by 
placing  a  check  for  fifty  dollars  in  Berry's 
hands. 

The  final  count  stood — Noisy  2  ducks, 
12  points;  total  points  163;  Tubby  3 
ducks,  30  points,  total  points  164,  Gill- 
man  5  ducks,  27  points,  total  point  169; 
Berry  2  ducks,  14  points,  total  points 
189;  yours  truly  6  ducks,  35  points,  total 
points,  179. 

The  two  days  following  were  spent  in 
the  brush  where  everyone  filled  their 
ticket  on  pats. 

We  had  broken  camp  and  were  waiting 
Tuesday  a.m.,  when  old  Mike  hove  in 
sight.  The  luggage  was  quickly  loaded, 
and,  as  the  last  duffel  bag  was  hoisted 
aboard,  and  we  turned  to  take  a  last  look, 
Berry  proposed  a  toast,  and  Noisy 
responded  with  "Here's  to  26  grains  of 
Ballistite,  and  one  and  one  eighth  ounces 
of  Number  6." 
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That  Little  Coyote  of  Ours 


A.  M.  Jobin 


ONE  bright  Saturday  morning  in 
early  spring  I  was  having  a  stroll 
in  the  direction  of  the  elevators  in 
a  small  country  town.  I  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  then  and  my  knowledge  of 
wild  animals  was  limited.  I  had  hunted 
small  game  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels, 
partridges  and  trapped  perhaps  only  a 
few  weasels.  There  being  no  school  on 
that  lovely  spring  morn  I  managed  to 
clear  myself  from  small  chores,  which 
seldom  happened,  and  taking  my  sling 
went  out  for  a  good  time.  On  my  way  I 
had  many  occasions  to  test  my  arm  and 
cleverness  in  shooting  at  Mr.  Sparrow, 
but  most  of  the  time  I  would  hit  the  air, 
and  scare  the  little  creature.  Neverthe- 
less I  happened  to  pass  in  front  of  one  of 
the  elevator  offices  and  in  the  doorway 
stood  the  manager  with  a  little  pup  in 
his  hands.  "Hello  Bud"  he  shouted, 
"Come  and  see  what  I've  got  here." 

I  drew  nearer  to  him  and  saw  a  nice 
little  pup  with  an  unusual  thick  fur 
coat  and  a  very  small  head,  sharp  nosed 
and  pointed  ears.  But  what  a  wild 
natured  creature!  Poor  little  puppy 
didn't  know  where  he  was  when  I  drew 
near  him.  He  tried  peihaps  a  hundred 
different  ways  to  conceal  his  beautifully 
shaped  profile  from  my  sympathetic 
look,  "what  kind  of  pup  is  he!"  I 
inquired. 


"Coyote  pup"  answered  his  owner. 

So  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw  one 
of  these  cunning  animals.  The  way  he 
managed  to  play  and  control  him  was 
truly  remarkable;  he  seemed  to  know 
his  master  but  when  I  attempted  to  pat 
him  on  the  neck  he  gave  me  a  nasty  bite, 
which  bled  freely. 

"Do  you  want  him?"  asked  the  manager. 

"Not  just  now,"  I  said,  "I  will  drop  in 
some  time  next  week  for  him  if  you  still 
have  him."  I  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  taken  him  with  me  right  away 
but  his  assault  on  my  finger  was  more 
than  I  could  bear  at  the  time  for 
it  was  sore  and  bleeding.  Anyway,  I 
returned  home  cheerful  and  told  my  folks 
all  about  it.  As  I  had  expected,  they 
objected  to  taking  him  but  having  won 
the  argument  I  fitted  a  comfortable  little 
pen  and  the  week  following,  with  a  bran 
bag  under  my  arm  I  hurried  to  fetch 
the  little  "Coyote  pup."  At  first  he 
would  almost  pull  on  his  chain  to  choke 
but  he  soon  gave  up.  A  week's  test 
was  all  that  was  required  for  him  to  get 
used  to  it.  I  fed  him  on  biscuits,  cheese, 
meat  and  milk.  For  a  few  months  he 
wouldn't  eat  in  my  presence  or  any  of  my 
folks  but  later  he  would  come  to  us  and 
grab  a  piece  of  cheese  out  of  our  hand  and 
even  drink  while  we  were  pouring  milk 
in  his  cup.    Just  at  that  time  we  had  a 


litter  of  pup  dogs,  perhaps  a  little  younger 
than  the  coyote  pup — and  saved  one  as  a 
cow  dog.  It  wasn't  very  long  before 
they  were  on  friendly  terms  and  many  an 
hour  was  passed  on  the  scraping  game, 
but  the  coyote  pup  had  too  sharp  teeth 
and  pup  dog  would  always  give  up  first 
with  a  loud  scream.  But  what  was 
noticeable  in  him  was  that  he  had  no  hard 
feelings  and  after  a  few  hours  of  forgetful- 
ness  he  would  go  to  it  again.  The  way 
the  coyote  scraps  is  almost  the  same  as 
the  dog,  as  I  noticed  many  times  when 
they  were  engaged  in  the  game;  in 
fact  he  would  use  the  same  tricks  but  bite 
a  little  harder.  Little  coyote  had  queer 
ways  which  he  never  overcame.  Upon 
nearing  the  den  he  would  jump  in  for  he 
was  quick  as  lightning,  then  he  would 
show  his  muzzle,  then  his  eyes  and 
carefully  come  out  as  if  fearing  someone. 
But  in  a  minute  he  was  almost  as  friendly 
with  us  as  with  the  pup  dog.  No  matter 
how  often  we  would  near  the  den  he  would 
greet  us  in  the  same  way.  Being  fond  of 
rabbits  we  would  set  out  on  Sundays  for 
a  hunting  trip.  He  was  always  pleased 
to  see  us  with  a  rabbit  for  him,  as  he 
would  first  grab  it  in  his  muzzle  and  shake 
it  as  if  to  kill  it  before  he  started  to  peel 
the  first  bit  of  fur  off.  Evidently  coyote 
pup  was  craving  for  what  was  natural  to 
him  and  one  bright  morning  he  set  out 
for  a  spree.  All  we  noticed  was  that  the 
steel  spring  was  bent  in  the  snap  but  we 
never  understood  how  this  could  have 
been  done  by  such  a  helpless  creature. 
He  roamed  in  the  bush  adjoining  the  den 
and  was  notoriously  known  to  the  curate 
for  he  was  spreading  terror  among  his 
young  pullets.  For  the  first  three  days, 
he  didn't  show  himself  but  he  soon  longed 
to  visit  his  old  little  den.  He  didn't  seem 
to  be  wilder  for  all  that  for  he  would 
come  to  us  as  usual  for  a  biscuit  or  a 
piece  of  cheese.  What  remained  for  us 
to  do  was  to  plan  for  his  capture;  but 
this  waslnot'so  easily  done.  I'suggested 
that  we  set  *traps  ^while  my  brother 
suggested  the^.22  rifle  to^which  I  strongly 
protested.  So^we 'started  by  setting  a 
few  dozen  traps  "all  around  the  den  and 
in  the  bush, ''but  at  first  with  no  result.' 
Then  was  "the  time  when  my  brother 
attempted  to  shoot  him,  regardless  of  my 
protests,  and  carefully  aimed  at  him. 
The  coyote  was  standing  at  about  one 
hundred  yards  facing  him.  I  longed  to 
see  what  would  be  the  result  but  the 
shot  which  was  intended  to  hit  him  in  the 
forehead  missed  and  whizzed  a  few  inches 
above  his  head.  Needless  to  say,  the 
coyote  ran  for  all  he  was  worth  to  save 
his  life.  But  he  also  had  no  hard  feelings 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  could  be  seen 
around  the  den.  We  tried  many  other 
ways  to  catch  him,  such  as  attracting 
him  in  a  nearby  shack  with  a  rabbit  as  a 
lure;  traps  set  with  cheese,  which  he 
surely  remembered  all  his  life,  for  he  had 
his  nose  given  a  terrible  snap  with  the 
jaws  of  a  trap,  but  all  these  failed.  But 
a  close  catch  was  made  by  my  brother 
when  he  was  scrapping  with  p  up  dog.  He 
drew  near  them  and  managed  to  grap  one 
of  his  hind  legs.  He  attempted  to  lift 
him  in  the  air.  but  he  was  so  heavy  that 
it  was  impossible.  In  a  second  the 
coyote  settled  the  business  by  giving  him 
a  stinging  bite  on  the  leg.  Instantaneous- 
ly he  dropped  him  and  he  had  once  more 
recovered  his  freedom.  At  last  the  time 
wasn't  far  away  when  he  was  to  go  back 
to  his  den  for  a  short  life.  Being  entangl- 
ed in  two  traps  one  morning  he  could 
hardly  run  for  his  feet  were  swollen,  so  we 
took  him  to  his  den.  Having  been  given 
poison  by  an  unknown  person  he  quietly 
passed  away  but  not  without  regret. 
We  still  have  his  thick  coated  skin  as  a 
souvenir.  , 
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PART  XVII. 

COME  on,  it  is  almost  daylight  and 
we  must  be  off  at  once.  Not  a  bit 
of  snow  has  fallen  during  night 
though  it  is  cold  and  cloudy  and  looks 
as  if  another  fall  might  start  any  time; 
I  hope  it  keeps  off  for  an  hour  or  two  as 
by  that  time  we  ought  to  have  finished 
off  your  stag.  While  we  are  going  I 
will  tell  you  our  plan  of  action. 

First  of  all,  the  wind  is  still  blowing  up 
the  creek  in  the  direction  we  last  saw 
the  stag  going  so  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  follow  his  tracks.  We  had 
therefore  better  go  down  stream  a  short 
distance  to  where  there  is  an  easy  place 
to  cross  the  creek  and  then  we  will  strike 
due  south  up  the  slope  of  the  opposite 
foothill,  which  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
our  quarry's  course,  until  we  are  two 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  top:  that  will, 
or  should,  take  us  past  the  line  I  imagine 
he  has  taken.  After  that  we  will  turn 
to  the  east,  cross  a  draw  over  to  another 
hill  and  climb  to  the  top  of  it.  That 
hill  is  steepish,  rocky  and  barren  and 
has  little  timber  on  it  except  on  the 
north  side,  which  is  the  side  towards  our 
camp,  where  there  are  several  nice 
benches  with  clumps  of  timber  and  some 
brush  on  them;  it  is  on  one  of  these 
benches  that  we  ought  to  spot  your  stag. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  in  doing  so  then  we 
must  chance  the  wind  and  go  down  and 
pick  up  his  track  so  as  to  find  out  where 
he  has  gone. 

Not  a  glimpse  of  that  confounded  beast 
can- 1  get  though  I  have  searched  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  whole  hillside 
below  us  and  if  he  were  anywhere  down 
there  I  ought  to  see  him  as  there  is  hardly 
enough  cover  to  hide  him  completely. 
The  only  thing  I  can  make  out  is  a  spot 
in  the  snow  that  might  be  a  bed:  what  I 
see  is  on  the  second  bench  below  us. 
With  my  glasses  I  fancy  a  blood  stain 
shows  up  but  it  may  only  be  fancy. 
We  may  as  well  go  down  and  look  at  it 
as  the  only  thing  that  remains  for  us  to 
do  now  is  to  find  the  track  again. 

Yes,  it  is  a  bed  sure  enough  and  it  was 
made  by  our  unfortunate  friend.  There  is 
a  little  blood  but  not  much.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  is  badly  injured. 

Here  is  another  bed  close  by  and  there 
is  yet  another  a  little  further  on.  Poor 
brute,  I  am  afraid  he  was  suffering  and 
restless  and  it  is  too  bad  we  had  to  leave 
him  all  night.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  while  animals  feel  pain  they  do 
not  do  so  to  nearly  the  same  extent  that 
human  beings  do,  and  it  is  wonderful 
*  how  quickly  nature  heals  wounds  that 
are  sometimes  horrible  and  that  a  man 
would  soon  die  from  unless  a  surgeon's 
aid  were  quickly  forthcoming.  Several 
deer  that  I  have  killed  must  have  had 


shocking  accidents  at  some  time  or 
another  and  yet  they  were  all  as  fit  and 
well  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to 
them.  One  of  these  was  a  Columbian 
deer  and  he  had  nearly  all  bis  libs 
smashed  on  one  side  and  it  was  wonderful 
the  way  they  had  just  overlapped  and 
joined  together  again,  but  the  most 
astonishing  case  was  that  of  a  big  buck 
that  had,  had  his  thigh  smashed  to 
pieces,  probably  by  a  big  bullet.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  bone,  which  was 
contorted  and  all  out  of  shape  and  nearly 
double  its  ordinary  size  but  perfectly 
knitted  and  completely  healed  up,  the 
whole  thigh  must  have  been  torn  into 
a  ghastly  njess  when  the  injury  took  place. 
No  human  being  would  have  lived  long 
•with  such  a  wound  without  immediate 
help  and  even  then  an  amputation 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  neces- 
sary, but  that  buck  was  going  about  his 
business  as  if  he  had  never  had  an 
accident  of  any  sort.  No,  I  did  not  kill 
that  buck  myself  and  I  cannot  remember 
the  name  of  the  man  who  did  the  deed, 
but  he  lived  somewhere  up  the  coast 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Smith's  Inlet. 
That  bone  was  such  a  curiosity  that  I 
saved  it  and  showed  it  to  my  doctor  who 
promptly  annexed  it.  If  you  want  to  see 
it  you,  can  do  so  by  going  to  the  General 
Hospital  where  it  is  an  object  of  interest 
in  the  Surgical  Museum. 

Well  even  though  your  stag  may  have 
bis  leg  broken  he  is  not  feeling  too  bad  to 
move  about  a  bit.  It  is  certain  he  is  not 
here  now  and  probably  has  gone  on  to 
higher  ground  but  that  he  will  go  more 
than  half  a  mile  without  lying  down  again 
is  very  doubtful  unless  we  frighten  him 
by  giving  him  our  wind,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  another  long,  stern  chase. 
I  am  sure  that  so  far  everything  is  all 
right,  as  if  he  had  been  anywhere  close 
by  we  should  have  seen  him  when  we 
were  up  above.  The  wisest  course  for  us 
now  is  to  follow  his  trail  until  we  come 
to  the  next  draw  between  the  hill  we  are 
now  on  and  the  next  one.  When  we 
come  to  it  we  will  follow  up  it  for  a 
little  way  and  try  and  get  the  wind  right 
as  we  did  before.  .  There  is  no  blood 
showing  on  his  track  now  but  if  we  have 
to  take  it  up  dgain  we  are  not  likely  to 
confuse  it  with  that  of  any  other  stag 
as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  more 
on  this  sidehilj. 

Ah!  Here  is  his  track  again,  he  has 
turned  up  the  draw  we  are  following. 
I  expect  he  thought  the  sidehill  too  steep 
a  climb  for  his  broken  leg  and  is  working 
round  to  the  southern  side  where  the 
going  is  easier.  That  manoeuvre  of  his 
places  us  in  a  bad  position  again  for  the 
wind.,  and  we  must  therefore  alter 
our  tactics;  so  instead  of  keeping  on  as 
we  are  going,  we  will  do  some  hustling 


straight  up  the  hill.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  he  is  not  far  ahead  of  us  now  and 
if  we  do  not  take  too  long  climbing  to  a 
bench  that  is  not  very  far  above  us  and 
then  follow  it  round  in  the  direction  he 
has  gone,  we  ought  soon  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  again. 

That  is  him  all  right,  you  did  well  to 
spot  him,  as  he  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
see  from  here.  I  was  beginning  to  won- 
der if  he  were  ever  going  to  stop  and  lie 
down  again  but  apparently  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  keep  going  until  he  found 
a  place  that  really  suited  him.  We  must 
have  travelled  over  half  a  mile  round  the 
hill  since  we  got  up  to  the  bench  and  we 
are  now  right  round  to  the  middle  of  the 
south  slope.  The  place  he  has  chosen  is  a 
good  one.  He  might  have  travelled  a 
long  way  before  he  found  a  safer  one  and 
it  is  going  to  be  mightyhard  to  get  within 
easy  shot  of  him.  There  must  be  a  bit 
of  a  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  knoll  where 
he  is  lying,  as  from  here  it  is  hard  to 
make  out  more  than  his  head  and  neck 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  he  himself  can 
see  all  over  the  surrounding  country. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  at  him? 
It  is  a  bit  of  a  problem.  There  is  no 
cover  at  all  on  the  other  side  of  him, 
in  fact  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
anywhere  except  on  the  side  where  we 
are  and  even  here  it  does  not  look  too 
hopeful;  we  can  get  a  little  closer  but 
not  much  without  showing  ourselves. 
There  is  a  little  bunch  of  small  poplars, 
let  us  crawl  to  them  but  for  goodness 
sake  be  careful  as  we  shall  not  be  pro- 
perly hidden  and  if  we  scare  him  now  we 
are  likely  to  have  an  all  day's  chase 
before  us  even  if  he-  does  not  get  mixed 
up  with  some  other  deer  and  get  away 
altogether. 

So  far  so  good  but  we  are  still  too  far 
from  him  to  risk  a  shot.  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  get  closer.  There  is  a 
slight  dip  in  the  ground  ahead  of  us  and 
if  we  can  wriggle  into  it  we  ought  to 
make  another  thirty  or  forty  yards,  as 
from  my  present  position  I  can  only 
see  his  head  and  a  foot  lower  will  take 
us  out  of  his  sight.  You  will  have  to 
get  down  as  flat  as  a  pancake  and  rub 
your  nose  along  the  ground  like  you  did 
when  we  were  stalking  your  ram.  Never 
mind  about  a  little  snow  getting  down 
your  neck  but  watch  out  it  does  not  get 
in  to  the  muzzle  of  your  rifle.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  let  me  go  first  and  you 
have  your  rifle  ready  to  shoot  in  case  he 
gets  up. 

When  I  get  into  a  safe  position  I 
will  wait  for  you. 

Not  a  foot  farther  dare  I  go;  his  horns 
and  the  top  of  his  head  arc  in  sight  again 
and  a  foot  or  two  more  would  take  us 
up  into  plain  view.  It  looks  as  though 
he  might  be  within  fair  shot  but  lying 
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down  like  this  with  so  little  of  bim  show- 
ins,  it  is  hard  to  judge  the  distance. 
Still  under  such  circumstances  the 
chances  are  he  is  really  nearer  than  he 
appears  to  be.  Now  it  seems  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  for  you  to  risk  your  shot 
from  here;  we  might  crawl  back  and  wait 
for  him  to  get  up  and  into  a  better  place, 
but  he  may  lie  there  for  hours,  perhaps 
until  after  dark.  Then  there  is  the  risk 
of  his  spotting  us  going  back  and  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
you  can  gamble  that  stag  is  going  to 
choose  ground  where  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
get  much  closer  that  we  are  now.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  you  to  chance  a 
shot  at  his  bead.  That  would  be  fool- 
ishness, but  it  is  simply  to  make  him  get 
up  and  take,  a  look  round  like  I  did  the 
goat,  only  in  this  case  I  hardly  think 
you  are  going  to  get  a  broad  side  shot; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  be  facing 
us  but  it  is  possible  he  may  be  stern  on 
in  which  case  you  will  not  get  a  good 
shot  and  you  must  wait  until  he  turns, 
and  when  he  does  it  may  mean  he  is 
going  to  hoof  it.  Now  it  is  up  to  you  to 
decide  what  you  will  do. 

You  will  take  your  shot.  All  right, 
I  think  you  will  hit  him  if  you  can  get  a 
good  rest  for  your  rifle;  wait  while  I 
slip  out  of  my  coat  and  roll  it  up  into  a 
ball,  it  ought  to  be  enough.  There  push 
your  rifle  slowly  forward  on  to  it.  How 
does  it  feel?  Hold  on,  you  are  not  lying 
right,  twist  your  legs  round  more  and 
straighten  yourself  out;  now  get  your 
elbows  set  solidly  on  the  ground.  That 
will  not  do.  You  have  the  breech  of  the 
rifle  too  close  to  the  coat  and  are  not 
getting  full  advantage  of  the  rest;  come 
back  a  foot.  That  is  better.  Now  see 
if  your  can  take  a  sight  between  his 
horns  and  still  hold  steady.  You  can, 
well  slip  in  a  cartridge  and  take  a  sight 
about  a  foot  above  his  horns,  then  I  will 
rouse  him  up.  Remember  if  he  comes 
up  facing  you,  to  hold  just  where  his 
neck  joins  his  chest  then  if  you  shoot 
too  high  you  will  break  his  neck,  if  you 
shoot  too  low  you  will  bit  him  in  the 
chest  and  rake  him  fore  and  aft,  you  are 
sure  to  get  a  gopd  line.  Now  if  you  are 
ready  I  will  whistle. 

Up  he  comes  and  facing  you  too,  take 
your  time  he  is  not  badly  frightened. 

Good  shot!  He  is  as  dead  as  mutton. 
Never  made  a  kick  but  went  down  with- 
out even  a  quiver.  He  was  not  nearly 
so  far  off  as  I  thought  he  was  and  I 
doubt  if  he  was  over  a  hundred  yards 
away  after  all.  It  looks  as  though  you 
had  shot  high  and  broken  his  neck.  I 
am  glad  now  that  you  took  the  shot  and 
have  your  stag  at  last. 

If  you  sighted  where  I  told  you  to,  you 
certainly  made  a  wonderful  snot  as  your 
bulletfstruck  him  fair  and  square  at  the 
junction  of  his  neck  and  back  and  it  is 
no  wonder  he  went  down  in  a  heap. 
Yes,  he  has  a  nice  pair  of  horns  but  they 
are  not  vpry  much  to  brag  about.  It  is 
one  of  those  symmetrical  heads,  not  many 
points,  just  six  on  each  side  but  they  are 
long  and  massive  and  they  have  a  beau- 
tiful spread.  You  might  have  done  a 
lot  worse.  Look  at  his  leg,  you'see  it  is 
broken  just  as  I  thought  it  was,  low  down 
and  though  there  is  a  'nasty  wound  he 
would  have  been  about  feeding  in  a  day 
or  two  and  soon  have  been  going  strong 
again  unless  the  coyotes  managed  to  get 
on  his  trail  and  pull  him  down,  though 
there  seem  to  be  so  few  of  them  around 
here  now  that  his  chances  would  have 
been  good. 

What  about  his  meat?  The  chances 
are  he  is  a  trifle  strong,  he  has  a  very 
deerish  smell,  nevertheless  we  may  as 
well  butcher  him  carefully  and  take  a 
piece  back  to  try.  He  is  still  fat  so  I  hope 


it  will  be  all  eatable  as  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  waste  so  much  meat. 

We  shall  make  better  time  getting  back 
to  camp  by  climbing  over  the  top  of  tht 
hill  we  are  on  instead  of  going  round  the 
way  we  came.  It  will  be  somewhat  hard- 
er at  first,  but  when  once  we  are  at  the 
top  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  drop  down  into 
the  draw  and  from  there  follow  along 
the  bench  we  saw  the  beds  on,  and  soon 
after  we  pass  them  we  can  make  a  short 
cut  across  the  canyon  as  I  know  a  place 
where  we  can  cross  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

Now  we  are  at  the  top  let  us  find  a 
place  to  sit  down  and  rest  and  admire 
the  view.  Is  not  this  a  splendid  place  to 
get  the  lay  of  the  surrounding  country? 
You  cannot  see  far  to  the  east  as  the  hill 
behind  us  shuts  out  the  view  but  just  look 
in  every  other  direction.  To  the  south 
you  can  see  for  miles,  away  over  into  the 
Colville  Indian  Reserve  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  west  that  high  range  is  the 
divide  between  the  valley  below  us  and 
the  one  the  main  river  is  in;  to  the  north 
you  see  a  much  more  densely  timbered 
country  for  a  long  way  and  then  in  the 
far  distance  mountains  that  are  much 
higher  than  any  around  here.  Many  of 
them  reach  above  the  timber  line  and 
are  rugged  and  broken  up.  Up  on  those 
high  mountains  you  will  find  a  few 
mountain  goat  but  not  very  many  and 
there  are  a  few  grizzly  bear  up  there  too 
and  once  in  a  while  a  small  band  of  moun- 
tain caribou.  It  used  to  be  a  splendid 
trapping  country  but  I  doubt  if  there  is 
much  fur  left  there  now,  in  fact  it  was 
nearly  trapped  out  when  I  first  came  in 
here.  Are  there  no  bear  around  here? 
Yes,  there  are  some  black  bear  but  it  is  by 
no  means  what  I  call  a  bear  country  and 
I  never  once  saw  a  grizzly  track  in  this 
vicinity;  you 'would  have  to  go  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  the  river  before 
you  got  into  their  country.  Mentioning 
these  animals  reminds  me  of  a  most 
interesting  experience  I  had  in  here  with 
a  bear.  She,  for  it  was  a  female,  made 
what  many  men  would  have  thought  a 
most  ferocious  charge  but  which,  luckily 
for  me  was  no  charge  at  all.  If  it  had 
been  one  the  best  I  could  have  hoped 
to  have  got  off  with  was  a  bad  mauling  as 
she  was  seriously  wounded  and  had  Tier 
last  year's  cub  with  her  and  I  was  comp- 
pletely  at  her  mercy.  You  can  almost 
see  the  place  from  here  where  it  happened 
so  I  will  point  it  out  to  you  and  then  tell 
you  the  story. 

Look  away  off  some  five  or  six  miles 
in  a  northerly  direction,  beyond  the  top 
of  the  last  hill  we  hunted  on  the  first  day 
of  the  snow.  You  can  see  a  long  round 
topped  bare  ridge  running  east  and  west 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  way  all 
the  other  ridges  and  hills  lie;  towards 
the  end  of  it  there  is  quite  a  dip,  then  it 
rises  again  to  a  rounded  bunch  grass 
hill.  If  you  could  look  a  little  way  round 
that  hill  the  place  would  be  in  sight  and 
if  you  could  get  a  view  ot  the  hill  further 
down  you  would  find  it  sloped  offinto 
one  of  the  most  brushy  and  thickly 
timbered  pieces  of  country  around  here. 

At  the  time  this  took  place  my  partner 
and  I  were  living  in  a  tent  and  as  in  those 
days  there  were  numbers  of  coyotes 
around  and  hardly  a  day  passed  without 
one  of  them  coming  around  our  camp,  we 
always  kept  cartridges  in  the  magazines 
of  our  rifles  so  that  if  one  of  these  pests 
showed  up  all  we  hadjto  do  was  to  pump 
the  lever  and  blaze  away  at  him.  Now 
we  had  a  rule  between  us  that  each  man 
kept  his  rifle  on  his  own  side  of  the  tent 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  was  one 
of  us  to  move  or  use  any  rifle  except  his 
own.  This  was  before  my  rifle  got  leaded 
and  at  that  time  I  had  a  different  partner. 


Well  one  day,  it  was  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  not  having  seen 
our  horses  or  heard  the  bell  for  nearly  a 
week,  I  decided  to  go  and  look  them  up 
and  in  case  of  coming  across  a  coyote  I 
took  my  rifle  along. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  deer  about 
that  day  than  ever.    I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  them  and  how  I  wish  there  were 
even  a  quarter  of  the  number  left  now. 
They  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  occasion- 
ally one  ortwo  only  but  more  often  bunch- 
es of  from  five  to  ten,  and  on  reaching  the 
top  of  a  small  rise  in  one  place  I  almost 
walked  into  the  middle  of  a  band  of 
twenty-seven  and  not  one  of  them  was 
over  a  hundred  yards  away  from  me  and 
there  were  others  to  be  seen  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  distance.    What  a 
sight  it  was  when  they  made  off!  Such 
snorting  and  puffing  and  jumping.  If 
I  had  wanted  to  kill  one  I  should  have 
had  a  job  to  pick  out  and  hit  any  particu- 
lar  beast.    Well   eventually   I  found 
fairly  fresh  horse  tracks  and  followed 
them  right  back  over  the  range  a  long 
way  until  I  was  not  far  from  that  long, 
bare  ridge.    Then  the  tracks  turned  off 
to  the  right,  but  I  kept  straight  on  up  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge  and  followed  along  it, 
thinking  that  I  should  either  see  them 
from  up  there  or  perhaps  hear  the  bell. 
When  I  got  down  into  the  dip,  not  having 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  horses,  I 
was  about  to  turn  off  in  the  direction 
I  knew  them  to  be  when  I  happened  to 
spot  something  black  in  the  scattered 
timber  under  the  bare  hill  which  was  a 
little   further   on.    Having  previously 
seen  an  old  bear  track  there,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  go  a  bit  closer  and  soon  satis- 
fied myself  that  it  was  a  bear  lying  down 
and  as  the  fur  was  still  prime  I  stalked  it. 
When  something  like  a  hundred  yards 
away  I  found  there  was  no  more  cover 
and  so  I  had  to  shoot  from  where  I  was. 
It  was  not  going  to  be  a  good  shot  either 
as  she  was  lying  witb  her  head  stretched 
out  away  from  me.    However  in  those 
days  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  shooting  and 
knew  just  where  my  rifle  would  hit  so  I 
felt  confident  I  could  kill  her  by  holding 
well  back  and  allowing  the  bullet  to  rake 
her  full  length.    Just  when  I  was  about 
to  take  aim,  something  white  attracted 
my  attention  close  beside   her  but  the 
short  glance  I  took  at  it  made  me  think 
it  was  a  granite  boulder,  so  I  took  the 
best  aim  I  could  and  fired. 

At  the  report,  up  jumped  the  bear  and 
without  a  second's  hesitation  bolted  the 
way  she  was  pointed  which  was  up  the 
hill  and,  to  my  amazement,  up  got  the 
granite  boulder  and  made  after  her.  It 
was  not  a  boulder  at  all  but  a  wbite 
yearling  bear 

The  way  tht  Dear  went  told  me  at  once 
that  she  was  badly  hit  and  that  if  she 
only  held  her  course  into  the  open  country 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
her,  so,  instead  of  shooting  again,  I  ran 
with  all  my  might  so  as  to  get  between  her 
and  the  thick  timber  below.  Some  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  up  the  hill  she  stopped  and 
seemed  to  bite  at  her  side,  then  cuffed  the 
yearling  when  he  came  close  to  her  and 
finally,  just  when  I  got  straight  under- 
neath her  and  was  about  to  get  in  another 
shot,  back  down  the  hill  she  raced  as  hard 
as  she  could  go  andfasfstraight  as  a  die 
for  where  I  was. 

Probably  you  have  been  told  or  read 
accounts  of  vicious  charges  and  hair- 
breath  escapes  that  mighty  nimrods  have 
when  hunting  bear,  even  black  bear  to 
say  nothing  of  grizzlies.  Well  here  was 
a  real  sensational  charge.  A  savage ' 
wounded  she  bear,  frenzied  with  rage, 
prepared  to  rip  and  tear  and  claw  and 
bite  and  carry  the  fight  through  to  a 
deadlyffinish.    And  yet[there  was  a  little 
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somethingiabout  that  charge  that  was 
lacking  to  make  it  like  you  read  about. 
There  was  not  thejearf  ul  roar  of  rage  or 
snapping  jaws  or  foam-flecked  lips.  No 
it  was  just  a  plain  charge  with  no  frills  at 
all  about  it  and  as  she  seemed  bent  on 
running  on  to  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  let  her  have  her 
way,  so  I  let  her  come. 

Now  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  I  am  posing  as  the  intrepid  hunter 
with  nerves  of  iron  and  all  such  bunkum. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  at  the 
time  this  incident  took  place  I  had  already 
killed  so  many  bears  and  had  acquired 
so  much  knowledge  of  their  ways  that  it 
was  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  the  bear 
was  not  really  charging  at  all  but  had 
suddenly  realized  that  she  was  going  the 
wrong  way  to  cover  and  was  correcting 
the  error  she  had  made  in  her  first  panic. 
If  it  bad  ever  entered  my  head  that 
she  meant  to  do  me  an  injury  I  should 
have  opened  fire  at  once  as  I  had  plenty 
of  time  to  get  in  two  or  three  shots  before 
she  covered  half  the  distance  to  me,  but 
as  it  was,  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity 
of  wasting  cartridges  and  making  more 
holes  in  her  hide  than  necessary;  so  I 
just  waited  until  she  was  some  fifteen 
feet  from  me  and  then  gave  a  loud  shout. 
This  resulted,  as  I  knew  it  would,  in  her 
pulling  up  short  on  her  haunches  and  at 


that  second,  'with  a  bead  taken  fair  and 
square  on  her  chest,  1  pulled  the  trigger. 

Never  was  I  surer  of  anything  in  my 
life  than  I  was^tbat  that  bear  would 
crumple  up  in  at  heap  stone  dead  and 
never  did  I  get  such  a  surprise,  as  there  was 
no  report  I  To  pump  the  lever  of  my 
rifle,  take  a  fresh  air%as  she  swung  out 
of  my  way  and  again  pull  the  trigger  was 
the  work  of  a  fraction  of  a  second,  but 
again  there  was  no  report.  Four  more 
times  did  I  try  as  she  went  away  until  a 
hurried  glance  into  the  breech  oi  my  rifle 
showed  me  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
injector,  as  was  passing  through  my 
mind,  but  that  the  magazine  was  empty. 
Then,  as  I  had  no  spare  cartridges  with 
me  I  just  watched  her  and  the  yearling 
disappear  in  the  timber.  Perhaps  you 
can  imagine  my  feelings! 

Still  I  felt  sure  I  would  get  her  yet; 
she  was  very  badly  hit.  When  she  passed 
me,  I  could  see  the  unfortunate  brute's 
entrails  hanging  out  and  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  go  very  far  and  I  not  only  want- 
ed to  put  her  out  of  her  misery  but  I 
wanted  that  freak  yearling  badly  and  I 
wanted  him  alive  too.  So  without  stop- 
ping to  abuse  my  luck  I  started  back  to 
camp  on  the  run  for  more  cartridges,  my 
dogs  and  some  rope. 

\v  hen  I  got  back  to  the  tent  my  partner 
was  there  and  the  two  of  us  were  soon  off 


to  try  and  find  her  and  capture  the 
yearling.  On  the  way  it  leaked  out  that 
myLv  partner  had  seen^a  coyote  the  day 
before  and  had  grabbed  my  rifle  and  fired 
every  cartridge  except  one  and  had  not 
only  broken  our  rule  but  had,, never  told 
me  about  it.  It  was  too  bad  as  we  never 
got  that  bear.  She  must  have  been  dead 
when  we  got  back  because  the  dogs  took 
up  the  trail  at  once  and  we  heard  them 
baying  for  a  short  time  about  half  a  mile 
ofi  us,  not  long  afterwards  they  came 
back,  probably  had  worried  her  for  a  bit 
and  then  left  her.  Very  likely  the 
yearling  bolted  up  a  tree  and  they  never 
noticed  it  and  though  we  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  at  it  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
it  wras  no  good,  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  blood  and  the  ground  was  so  rough  and 
the  brush  so  thick  that  we  had  to  give 
it  up. 

And  now  I  think  we  had  better  pack  up 
our  things  and  make  back  to  the  coast  for 
the  winter.  It  is  no  use  killing  any  more 
deer  now  as  if  we  do  the  meat  is  bound  to 
be  too  strong  to  eat.  You  have  done 
enough  big  game  hunting  for  one  fall.  If 
you  want  any  more  sport  you  can  go  alter 
ducks  or  fish  for  steelheads  and  salmon 
when^they  begin  to  run  and  then  when 
spring  comes  we  will  go  on  a  real  bear 
hunt. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


WATERSKIN  WALKERS 


MANY  a  fisherman,  knowing  that 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  his  line 
are  "beauties"  lying  deep,  or  that 
across  the  lake  or  too-wide  stream  are 
better  spots  for  his  purpose,  has  longed 
for  the  power,  given  to  one  man  once 
and  but  temporarily,  of  walking  on  the 
water. 

Scientific  invention  did  once  try  for 
this  power,  and  made  inflated  boots  by 
which  men  kept  on  the  surface  of  smooth 
water,  but  airplanes  lured  them  to 
higher  paths,  and  they  forsook  these 
easier  if  wetter  ways. 

But  the  angler  contemplative  a-waiting 
in  perfect  patience  the  bite  of  his  desire, 
.has  watched  the  whirligigs  wheeling 
round  in  giddy  chase  on  the  surface 
of  some  little  pool  or  break-water  and 
has  envied  their  ability  to  run  or  skate 
on  the  element  which  ever  "lets  him 
down"  unless  frozen  to  solidity.  He 
notices  that  these  beetles  are  not  swim- 
ming, they  are  not  in  the  water  at  all, 
but  are  walking  or  running  on  the  top  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  invisible 
glass.  If  he  drops  a  stone  in  their  midst, 
part  will  dive,  some  will  jump,  many 
will  just  whirl  a  little  further  and  faster; 
in  a  moment  the  merry  bunch  will  be 
united  again,  skating  giddily  as  ever. 

No  other  beetles  are  so  active,  none 

perhaps  have  such  vision,  for  as  their 

enemies  may  come  on  the  wing  from 

above,  and  their  food  from  the  water 

below,  their  eyes  are  divided  by  the 

margin  of  the  head  so  that  they  seem  to 

have  two  pairs  of  eyes, — one  pair  below 

to  look  into  the  water  and  another  above 

for  looking  into  the  air,  which  is  another 

advantage  the  fisherman  might  envy. 
*     *  * 

But  it  is  this  water-walking  ability 
which  astonishes  the  fisherman,  and 
all  who  trouble  to  notice  it. 

The  ability  is  shared  by  water  gnats 
and  pond-skaters,  strange  creatures  all, 
who  live  on  a  film,  whose  whole  adult 
life  is  spent  on  the  surface  of  pond  or 
stream,  who  walk  on  the  water  without 
wetting  their  feet,  who  scarcely  ever 
leave  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  whose 
body  never  touches  it.    To  prove  that 
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only  their  feet  rest  on  the  water  the 

angler  may  watch  a  shallow  sandy  eddy 

when  the  sun  is  shining  strongly.  The 

insect  dimples  the  water  surface  so  that 

shadows  are  cast  on  the  bottom,  each 

dimple  shadow   being  surrounded  by  a 

bright  ring,  which  is  the  refraction  of  the 

sun's  rays,  through  the  curve  of  the 

depression  of  these,  however,  there  are 

only  six,  the  central  shadow,  cast  by  the 

body,  has  no  bright  circle  about  it,  and 

no  ripples  of  light  appear  about  this 

middle  shadow  when  the  creature  moves, 

such  as  follow  the  movement  of  the  feet, 

The  body  is  over  the  water,  the  feet  rest 

upon  it,  dry  and  unfettered. 

It  may  leap.  It  may  skate,  may  run 

along  from  side  to  side.  It  may  drift  with 

the  stream  or  be  blown  by  the  breeze, 

but  never  does  it  splash  or  sink.  Never 

is  the  "skin"  of  the  water  broken.  The 

insect  might  be  walking  on  a  bubble,  on 

transparent  india-rubber  or  glass.  The 

feat  which  man  has  longed  to  do  for 

ages,  since,  in  fact  the  first    met  the 

unstable  fluid  and  found  out  its  treachery, 

is  here  the  natural  life  of  "water  skaters." 
*     *  * 

lia/The  property  of  this  water-skin  or  film 
is.well  known  to  students  of  physics,  who 
make  upon  it  interesting  experiments. 
It  is  just  as  well  known  in  nature,  where 
it  is  as  common  as  dew  and  rain.  When 
air  bubbles  rise  through  the  water  to 
the  surface,  they  are  held,  momentarily 
at  least,  as  bubbles,  by  the  film  of  water 
which  surrounds  them.  They  float  on 
the  water  as  foam,  parcels  of  air  encased 
in  water  skins;  to  pick  the  bubble  is  to 
break  the  skin,  when  the  air  is  released 
with  a  burst.  Bubbles  of  soapy  water 
are  stronger  and  last  longer,  because  of 
the  dissolved  ingredients. 

A  drop  of  dew,  a  water-diamond 
pendant  from  a  blade  of  grass,  is  held  in 
shape  by  this  same  power.  Touched  by 
a  wet  point  the  skin  breaks  the  water 
runs,  the  dew  drop  has  gone.  Raindrops 
are  held  as  jewelled  balls  on  the  willow 
tips  by  the  self-same  power.  Denied 


permission  to  soak  through  the  oiled 
surface  of  his  "mac",  they  roll  as  pebbles 
down  its  slopes,  kept  from  dissolution  by 
the  film.  The  winged  seed  and  the 
moulted  feather  fioat  dryly  down  the 
stream,  because  their  weight  is  not  enough 
to  break  through  the  delicate  floor. 
Once  wetted,  so  that  the  skin  on  the 
object  joins  the  skin  of  the  water,  there 
is  perfect  union  and  the  seed  floats  heavily 
or  sinks. 

•  •  * 

More  perfect  film  travellers  than  the 
whirligigs,  are  tbe  water  striders  and 
skaters.  The  beetles  may  push  through 
the  surface  and  sink,  on  rare  occasions. 
These  others  never,  or  scarcely  ever, 
re-enter  the  water  after  leaving  it  as  grubs. 
To  aid  them  in  travelling  so  lightly  and 
surely  upon  it,  their  legs  and  feet  are 
covered  with  minute  velvet,  tiny  hairs 
so  closely  set  that  water  cannot  penetrate 
the  soft  "pile." 

To  keep  this  velvet  in  proper  condi- 
tion, the  "striders"  clean  and  preen  their 
legs  one  by  one  and  may  be  seen  doing 
this,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  fisherman 
who  lazily  leaves  his  line  to  watch  these 
strange-living  creatures. 

One  part  of  their  anatomy  does  pierce 
the  water-skin  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  is  the  mouth  or  rather,  the  "beak." 
Little  insects  that  float  down  tbe  water, 
or  rise  dead  from  below,  form  the  food  for 
these  film  -folk.  The  beak  is  pushed 
through  into  the  prey,  and  the  juices  of 
its  body  are  sucked  up. 

No  solids  are  eaten  by  the  water-skim- 
mers, which  accounts  for  their  lightness 
and  fleet-footedness.  No  creatures  seem 
so  nimble  as  these,  who  move  like  light- 
ening, and  with  as  little  friction. 

Watching  a  stonefly  leave  its  pupa 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  to  rise  up 
in  winged  perfection  for  a  brief  life  in  the 
air,  it  was  astonishing  to  see,  instantly  a 
gathering  of  "skaters"  all  over  the  sur- 
face. They  thought  a  carcase  was  coming 
up  to  be  eaten.  The  moment  the  fly 
crawled  out  of  the  water,  the  film-insects 

retired  as  quickly  as  they  came. 

*  *  * 

There  is  another  insect  of  this  film-clan 
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that  actually  takes  liberties  with  the 
surface  skin  of  the  water,  the  water 
spring-tail,  cousin  to  the  "snow-fleas" 
we  see  in  February,  ft  has  a  forked 
appendage  at  the  end  of  its  body  which 
is  usually  turned  underneath  between  its 
legs.  From  this  tail-like  limb  it  can 
spring  into  the  air  like  a  diver  from  a 
spring-board,  or  a  clown  at  a  circus. 

ft  does  not  always  drop  on  its  feet  with 
the  sureness  of  an  acrobat,  but  that  does 
not  bother  it  much,  ft  just  rolls  over  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  regains  its 
position,  not  wetted  at  all  by  the  adven- 
ture! On  a  small  scale  (it  is  only  about 
a  twelfth  of  an  inch  long)  it  is  as  difficult 
to  wet  the  springtail  as  it  is  to  wet  a  duck. 
Its  whole  body  is  covered  with  the  fine, 
short,  close-set  hairs  which  water  cannot 
pass. 

There  are  times,  or  seasons  when  lack 
of  food  on  the  surface  in  wintry  weather, 
impels  it  to  seek  a  living  under  the  water 
surface.  This  is  when  duckweed  and 
other  small  vegetation  has  left  the  water, 
and  being  a  vegetarian,  it  must  seek 
greenery  below.  .  Then  it  has  been  seen 
to  lay  hold  on  the  stem  of  some  plant, 
and,  with  great  effort  pull  itself  down 
through  the  fdm  and  crawl  below.  Even 
then  it  is  unwetted.  A  coating  of  air 
surrounds  the  body,  kept  down  by  that 
velvet  coat,  serving  for  some  hours,  to 
keep  it  in  breath  before  it  need  rise  again 
to  the  air. 

*     *  * 
The  little  beetles  seen  in  stagnant 


Nature  Notes 

Ernest  A.  Litten 

THERE  have  been  seen  in  woods  from 
time  to  time  strange  lights,  some 
movable,  others  fixed  that  have  not 
always  been  properly  accounted  for. 
Where  the  ground  has  been  wet  and 
marshy  with  plenty  of  decaying  vegeta- 
tion, the  piobable  explanation  has  been 
the  escape  of  "Marsh  Gas." 

This  escaping  in  two  or  three  different 
places,  and  the  flow  of  gas  being  inter- 
mittent, would  readily  account  for  the 
light  appearing  to  roam  about,  ft  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  all  of  these 
lights,  however,  and  some  that  were 
seen  constantly  in  a  wood  a  few  years 
ago  were  attributed  to  "ghostly  origin", 
as  they  moved  from  the  ground  into  the 
trees  and  back  again.  Eventually  they 
were  said  to  be  "Luminous  Owls,"  but 
I  do  not  know  any  of  our  British  Owls 
that  are  able  to  give  out  this  "light" 
effect. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  into  fields  or 
woods  at  night  carrying  a  strong  lamp 
knows  how  the  eyes  of  a  rabbit  will 
reflect  the  light  and  give  the  clue  to  its 
whereabouts.  The  same  plan  is  used 
for  deer  and  alligator  shooting  abroad, 
but  in  these  cases,  one  has  to  have  a 
light  and  it  is  only  reflected  in  the  eyes 
ofthe  animals  or  reptiles  sought. 

When  camping  out  in  the  woods  this 
August,  I  was  struck  one  very  dark  night 
when  sitting  by  the  camp  fire  by  seeing 
some  strange  lights  away  in  the  darkness 
of  the  wood.  At  first  f  put  them  down 
as  coming  from  the  eyes  of  animals,  but 
quickly  realized  that  the  light  was  spread 
over  a  largej  surface  and  so  proceeded  to 
investigate.   Earlier  in  the  day  the 


water  frequently,  and  known  as  "water- 
boatmen"  take  advantage  of  this  water- 
skin  in  another  way. 

They  wish  to  forage  down  in  the  water 
for  the  smaller  creatures  on  which  they 
prey.  Therefore  a  supply  of  air  is  tucked 
away  under  their  legs  and  wings  and  is 
carried  down  with  them.  The  "film" 
keeps  the  air  together  and  the  weight 
of  the  beetle's  body  keeps  it  down. 
Carrying  such  a  bubble,  be  is  exceedingly 
buoyant,  and  can  rise  to  the  surface  very 
swiftly.  His  long  hind  legs,  or  "oars" 
touch  the  surface-film  first,  and  there 
stay  unless  the  beetle  wishes  to  break 
through  into  the  air.  Generally  it  just 
hangs  suspended  by  the  film,  ready  to  go 
up  or  down. 

*    *  * 

There  are  yet  other  insects  that  use 
this  film  on  which  to  walk  from  the 
underside;  giving  the  impression  that 
they  are  topsy-turvv  creatures  walking  on 
airl  These  are  the  somewhat  unpleas- 
ant "rat-tailed"  larvae  of  certain  flies 
that  connect  themselves,  with  the  outer 
air  by  means  of  this  long  "tail",  which  is 
really  an  air  tube,  keeping  them  supplied 
with  breath  while  they  move  about  hunt- 
ing food  in  the  water  below.  Sometimes 
they  rise  up  to  the  skin  of  the  water  and 
walk  along  its  underside  without  break- 
ing it. 

A  little  powder  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  proves  that  the  feet 
of  the  creatures  do  not  come  through. 

These  water-skaters  and  striders  have 
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camp  fire  ,had  been  too  fierce,  and  I 
had  chopped  off  some  portions  of  two 
decayed  ash  stumps  to  damp  it  down  with 
and  it  was  from  portions  of  these  stumps 
that  the  light  was  emitted.  The  light 
was  strong  enough  for  me  to  lead  the 
time  by  my  watch  (f0.30  pmi.)  when 
held  close  to  the  stump.  Certain  parts 
only  glowed,  and  these  could  be  cut  off 
arid  dull  wood  left  behind.  Some  of 
the  pieces  retained  their  luminiferous 
properties  for  several  days,  and  at  night 
gave  forth  a  light  that  is  described  by 
some  as  "ghostly"  but  which  would 
be  more  correctly  called  "phosphores- 
cent." 

It  is  possible  that  this  luminous  ash 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  these 
mysterious  "light"  stories  and  this 
short  account  may  help  to  lay  low  a  ghost 
or  two.  One  of  my  friends  had  a  similar 
experience  with  this  peculiar  glow  from 
the  ash  at  the  same  time  only  in  a  wood 
situated  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
fn  this  case  his  younger  son  had  kicked 
a  rotten  ash  stump  to  pieces  and  had 
hoisted  some  of  the  fragments  into  the 
surrounding  bushes  so  that  at  night 
the  lights  were  seen  both  on  the  ground 
and  up  in  the  bushes!  This  combination 
of  mysterious  'ights  would  ha^e  been 
quite  sufficient  to  gi  ve  rise  to  a  thrilling 
ghost  story  had  not  my  friend  been  keen 
enough  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery  at  once.  The  wood  when  put 
inside  a  bright  tin  gave  forth  a  similar 
kind  of  light  to  that  which  a  female 
glow-worm  shows  to  guide  the  male, 
only  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  light  is  much  like  certain  kinds  of 
fish  give  out  in  the  dark,  but  this  latter 
is  caused  by  bacteria  whereas  that  on  the 
decaying  wood  is  caused  by  a  fungus  and 
both  require  a  good  supply  of  oxygen  to 
glow;  deprived  of  this  the  "light  effect" 
is  lost. 


spent  one  stage  of  their  existence  under 
the  water  before  taking  entirely  to  the  air. 
Many  aquatic  creatures  pass  through 
this  double  existence. 

The  widely-cursed  mosquito  lives  under 
the  water  in  its  larval  stage,  though  it 
must  "wriggle"  up  to  the  surface  contin- 
ually to  breathe.  Here  again,  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  negotiate  the  "film", 
s  The  wriggler  comes  "tail"  or  breathing- 
end  upwards.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is 
composed  of  small  flaps  which  meet  in  a 
point.  The  point  pierces  the  film,  the 
flaps  open  enough  to  stretch  the  puncture 
so  that  air  is  drawn  in,  but  not  sufficient 
for  the  water  film  to  pass.  The  creature 
draws  in  its  bubble  of  fresh  air  and  goes 
below  again. 

Where  mosquito-infested  waters  are 
"oiled"  the  oil-film  spreads  over  the  water 
film,  and  proves  too  much  for  the  wriggler. 
It  cannot  pierce  that,  and  so  suffocates. 
#     *  * 

As  in  a  thousand  other  contrivances 
and  adaptations  of  life,  the  observer 
cannot  but  wonder  how  these  creatures 
discovered&this  property  of  water  and 
bow  they  arranged  their  lives  to  benefit 
by  it. 

The  properties  of  matter  to  which  man 
devotes  so  much  study  and  research, 
discovering  them  slowly  through  his 
history,  were,  in  some  instances,  as  here 
long  ago  taken  into  service  by  some 
despised  or  insignificant  creatures,  who 
were,  for  centuries,  not  considered  to  be 
worth  a  moment's  thought. 


The  Works  of  C.  G.  D. 
Roberts 

To  many  the  literature  of  the  lives  of 
wild  animals  of  North  America  is  unat- 
tractive, owing  to  much  of  it  being 
veritable  text  books;  to  others  the  num- 
erous stories  of  the  nature  fakers,  appeal 
as  light  reading  for  an  odd  moment  or 
two.  The  great  majority  of  actual 
nature  lovers  however,  have  discovered 
a  happy  medium  in  the  writings  of  the 
famous  Canadian  author,  Major  Chas. 
G.  D.  Roberts,  who  not  only  presents 
all  of  the  North  American  woods  folk  in 
their  true  colors  but  does  so  in  such  an 
entertaining  manner  that  the  average 
reader  is  enthralled  as  in  an  a  novel  of 
human  interest. 

Major  Roberts,  who  has  justly  been 
called  the  0.  Henry  of  the  animal  world 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Canad- 
ian authors  and  one  with  whose  stories 
every  Canadian  should  be  acquainted. 
The  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  are  to  be  commended  in  publishing  a 
set  of  Major  Roberts'  books  at  a  list 
price  of  $1.10,  when  formerly  they  have 
been  $2.25  and  $2.50.  The  titles  of  this 
new  set  which  have  just  been  printed  are: 
Children  of  the  Wild;  Kings  in  Exile; 
The  Secret  Trails;  Jim,  the  Story  of  a 
Backwoods  Police  Dog;  The  Feet  of  the 
Furtive;  Hoof  and  Claw;  The  Back- 
woodsmen; Neighbors  Unknown.  This 
splendid  set  should  be  included  in  the 
library  of  every  Canadian. 


The  Nova  Scotia  game  laws  provide 
that  no  person  not  resident  in  that 
province  shall  hunt  without  a  license. 
The  license  fee  for  all  game  is  forty 
dollars,  for  small  game,  excepting  wood- 
cock and  Wilson  snipe,  fifteen  dollars. 
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ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE 


A  Trapping  Trip  Into  Northern  Manitoba 

W.  R.  Waters  and  Robt.  G.  Hodgson 


To  the  Readers  of  Along  the  Trap  Line: 
We  are  publishing  this  month  the  first 
instalment  of  an  interesting  diary  of  a 
trapping  trip  into  the  wilds  of  Northern 
Manitoba,  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Waters,  and 
that  other  well  known  contributor  to 
Rod  and  Gun,  Robt.  G.  Hodgson.  One 
instalment  will  appear  each  month  in 
Along  the  Trap  Line,  concluding  with 
the  March  number.  How  Christmas  in 
a  lone,  trappers'  cabin,  miles  from  other 
human  habitation,  was  spent;  how  mail 
was  transferred  by  stray  Indian  trappers; 
and  other  original  and  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  daily  happenings  along  a  far 
remote  trap  line,  will  make  interesting 
reading  for  amateur  and  "old  timer" 
alike. — Ed. 

August  19— Boarded  the  train  at 
6.10  p.m.  with  all  the  boys  down  to  see 
us  off.  There  was  the  usual  slow  run  to 
the  junction  and  when  we  got  there  we 
found  the  hotel  fulb  so  loafed  around  until 
morning.  We  bad  a  good  stiff  Scotch 
before  breakfast  to  liven  us  up. 

August  20 — The  train  was  one-half 
Dour  late  so  laid  in  a  stock  of  biscuits, 
jam,  sardines  etc.,  also  bottle  of  beer  for 
dinner.  We  afterwards  patted  ourselves 
on  the  back  for  doing  so  as  the  dinner 
ranch  was  not  reached  until  3.30  p.m., 
then  many  were  left  with  empty  stom- 
achs. The  trip  was  enlivened  by  the 
company  of  "Paddy",  a  sociable  drunk 
and  a  friend  of  ours  from  last  spring.  As 
Paddy's  booze  was  of  the  "sudden  death" 
variety  we  did  not  indulge  heavily.  We 
also  met  a  surveyor  by  the  name  of  Price. 
He  was  a  very  decent  chap.  We  reached 
Le  Pas  at  6.30,  secured  a  room  for  the 
night  and  after  having  supper  retired 
early. 

August  21 — Arose  early  as  our  bed,  a 
"single  with  double  mattress"  was  very 
uncomfortable.  The  bugs  were  also  very 
lively  and  added  considerable  to  the 
excitement  of  the  night.  We  went  to 
the  Hudson  Ray  Post  and  getting  our 
canoe,  we  sunk  her  under  water  to  make 
the  wood  swell  and  so  stop  any  leaks  that 
might  be  in  it.  I  may  say  that  the 
canoe  had  been  stored  with  the  company 
since  our  return  trip  last  spring. 

August  22 — We  loaded  up  and  started 


at  12  o'clock,  making  fairly  good  progress 
until  four  o'clock  when  we  were  forced 
to  camp  for  rain. 

August  23 — A  very  dull  morning  after 
the  rain  but  got  away  about  nine  a.m. 
nevertheless.  While  having  dinner  the 
S.S.  Collingwood  passed  with  Mr.  Lamb, 
the  Moose  Lake  trader  on  board.  We 
were  again  forced  to  camp  for  rain 
about  four  o'clock.  Some  Indians  later 
arrived  and  camped,  and  later  Price  and 
Stevenson  arrived  in  their  launch  and 
camped.  The  evening  was  pleasantly 
passed  in  company  with  the  latter  gentle- 
men. Ted  Stevenson  was  the  fishery 
inspector  making  a  trip  to  Poplar  Point 
while  Price,  the  surveyor,  was  also  going 
there  but  as  the  new  fire  ranger.  The 
Indians  were  also  very  sociable.  We 
found  that  the  ladies  had  been  on  a 
pleasure  trip  to  Le  Pas. 

August  24 — Dull  with  rain  butfas  the 
Indians  and  Price  started  out  we  packed 
up  our  goods  and  paddled  steady  till 
noon,  when  we  stopped  for  lunch,  then 
made  the  Ice  House  at  Moose  Lake 
where  Price  and  Stevenson  were  awaiting 
us.  With  their  help  we  soon  unloaded 
and  then  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lundy,  a  cache  keeper,  with  an  outfit 
for  Limestone  Portage,  waiting  for  the 
steamboat. 

August  25 — Sunday.  It  rained  stead- 
ily all  day  so  we  lay  around  the  Ice  House 
reading  and  talking.  We  had  some 
great  bouillon  for  supper. 

August  26 — We  loaded  up  and  crossed 
over  to  the  Post  where  we  bought  a  few 
luxuries  from  Mr.  Lamb  then  headed 
north.  At  Reef  Point  we  had  to  run  for 
shelter  on  account  of  squally  weathei. 
Here  we  stayed  until  5  p.m.  then  made 
Knife  Point  and  camped  for  the  night. 
Roy  found  a  knife  I  had  lost  here  two 
years  ago. 

August  27 — A  windy  morning  with  a 
steady  blow  from  the  south.  We  started 
at  10  a.m.  making  the  narrows  at  four 
and  Rock  Point  at  6.30  camping  here  at 
the  old  spot. 

August  28 — We  stayed  in  the  tent  all 
day  on  account  of  th«  heavy  rain  and  very 
high  wind. 

August  29 — Still  stormy  but  we  made 


ano  herfstartfandfgot  as  far  as  Muskeg 
Pohil  when  the  S.  S.  Le  Pas  passed  us. 
It  was  a  miserable  day.  with  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  and  we  camped  at 
12  p.m.  in  a  bad  place — no  wood,  no 
shelter,  no  nothing. 

August  30 — During  the  evening  Roy 
shot  a  calf  caribou  but  a  skunk  stole  a 
hind-quarter  that  night.  Still  very 
stormy.-  There  was  a  regular  hurricane 
that  night  blowing  the  tent  [down  twice 
and  moving  the  canoe  about  fifteen  feet 
up  the  beach.    Roy  shot  seven  ducks. 

August  31 — Still  storm-bound  but 
clearing  up  with  a  fine  evening.  Ted 
Stevenson  passed  at  8  p.m.  Roy  shot  a 
goose  . 

September  1 — A  beautifui  calm  morn- 
ing so  we  started  at  3.50  a.m.  We  had 
gone  only  a  few  miles  when  the  rain  again 
started — a  steady  downpour.  We 
donned  slickers  and  made  the  canoe  as 
snug  as  possible  and  paddled  steady. 
The  wind  got  up  and  we  shipped  quite  a 
bit  of  water  at  least  five  miles  from  land. 
We  got  into  shallow  water  to  get  the 
shelter  of  weed-banks  and  made  Goose 
Isle  by  9.30.  It  was  still  raining,  so 
pitching  camp  and  getting  everything 
under  cover,  we  religiously  observed 
the  sabbath. 

September  2 — Bright  morning  with  a 
steady  breeze — all  we  wanted  to  start. 
Made  the  Forks  for  dinner  and  Cormor- 
ant Lake  at  3  p.m.  Heavy  sea  running 
but  we  go  to  Poplar  Point  and  later, 
George  Cowan's  with  only  a  few  pints  of 
shipped  water.  We  [were  welcomed  by 
old  man  Cowan  andt  Kenneth  Price,  the 
latter  having  arrived  before  us.  Later  a 
party  of  surveyors  and  contractors  came 
in  and  we  spent  a  very  sociable  evening. 

September  3 — 7 — The  high  wind  and 
heavy  downpour  of  rain  detained  us  at 
Cowan's  for  several  days.  On  the  6th, 
Corporal  Lines  and  Special  Constable 
Cowan  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  returned  from  Le  Pas.  On  the 
7th,  George  Cowan  and  I  went  for  a  visit 
to  a  surveyor's  camp  where  we  stayed 
for  dinner.  It  calmed  down  about  3 
o'clock  so  we  made  a  start  at  4  and  made 
Windy    Bay    by    7.30  p.m. 

September  8 — Sunday.  In  spite  of  the 
dull  morning  we  started  at  9.30.  We 
made  across  the  bay  to  a  reefy  shore,  and 
with  wind  springing  up  and  heavy  rain, 
we  had  miserable  travelling.  However, 
there  was  no  camp  site  and  we  spent  an 
exciting  two  hours  travelling  the  big  sea, 
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MACDONALD'S 


Sixty  Years ' 
Confidence 

gINCE  1858  Mac- 
donald's  Tobaccos 
have  held  the  confi- 
dence of  Canadian 
smokers.  Unquestion- 
able as  to  quality,  un- 
surpassed for  value, 
Macdonald's  has  won 
a  host  of  friends  whose 
demands  for  a  good 
tobacco  have  been  met 
by  "the  tobacco 
with  a  heart." 


You  will  find  a  kind  of 
Macdonald's  Tobacco 
that  appeals  to  your  taste 
— a  tobacco  that  satisfies 
your^sense  of  quality  and 
value. 
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Write  for 
Our  Free 
Book! 


Learn  at  Home  by  Mail  to 

Mount  Birds 
and  Animals 

Be  a  taxidermist.  Learn  the  wonder- 
ful art  that  enables  you  to  mount  and  pre- 
serve as  in  life,  all  kinds  of  birds,  animals, 
game-heads,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  Also  how  to 
tan  all  kinds  of  furs  and  skins  and  make 
splendid  rugs  and  robes.  Easily  Learned 
at  Home!  We  can  teach  you  easily  and 
quickly  by  mall.  Full  course  of  40  lessons, 
covering  every  branch  of  taxidermy.  Success 
guaranteed  or  no  fee.  Old  reliable  school. 
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copies  of  your  FREE  TAXIDERMY 
ROOK  ANfj  THE  TAXIDERMY  MAG- 
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course  of  lessons  on  taxidermy. 


and  lots  of  rocks.  We  finally  had.to  pull 
into  a  belt  of  rushes  to  get  the  calmer 
water,  pull  the  canoe  up  as  far  as  possible, 
and  wade  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred 
yards  to  shore.  We  managed  to  move 
about  a  mile  to  a  better  site  and  camped 
for  the  night. 

September  »9 — Rained  all  night,  We 
loaded  up  at  9.30  and  made  the  old  sh  anty 
on  Cowan's  River  by  1 1 ,45  a.m.  We  b  ad 
a  nasty  side  wind  to  buck  and  shipped 
water  frequently,  but  only  in  small 
quantities. 

September  10 — 1$  being  a  fine  day  we 
made  an  early  start  on  the  80  rod  portage 
and  had  our  outfit  over  by  noon.  We 
made  a  half-wading  portage,  paddled 
Yawning  Stone  Lake,  unloaded  at  No.  2 
portage,  which  is  one-half  mile  long, 
packed  blankets,  tent  etc.  to  other  side 
and  camped  for  the  night. 

September  1 1  — W  e  spent  all  day  portag- 
ing our  outfit — the  heavy  part.  It  was 
hard,  warm  work  but  we  finished  by 
5  p.m. 

September  12 — A  beautiful,  bright  day. 
We  paddled  to  first  portage  of  one  hund- 
red yards,  made  this  and  a  quaiter  of  a 
mile  further  on  struck  a  second  one  of 
seventy-five  yards.  The  third  one  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and 
here  also  we  spent  three  and  a  half  hours 
cutting  a  tree  out  of  our  way,  there  being 
no  getting  around  it.  This  last  portage 
we  waded,  pulling  the  canoe  with  about 
500  pounds  in  it.  As  some  other  fellows 
had  evidently  been  ahead  of  us  and  bad 
taken  out  some  big  stones  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream  we  did  not  have  the 
trouble  we  at  first  expected. 

September  13 — Rained  and  blew  all 
day.  We  portaged  our  outfit  to  the 
upper  end  of„Long  Rapid  to  await  better 
weather. 

September  14 — Started  again  at  9.30 
and  with  the  usual  curses  at  the  swift 
current,  shallow  water,  hidden  rocks  and 
crookedness  of  the  stream  we  made  the 
worst  part  of  Cowan's  River  and  camped 
ten  miles  straight  from  Limestone  Lake 
and  25  or  30  by  the  river.  When  unload- 
ing, one  of  our  cups  fell  over-board  which 
we  had  to  charge  to  profit  and  loss— 
mostly  loss. 

September  15 — We  had  our  first  sharp 
frost  last  night.  Started  early  and 
about  10  o'clock  we  jammed  on  to  a 
rock.  We  had  to  jump  ashore  and  pull 
the  canoe  off  by  .means  of  ropes.  Fort- 
unately the  canoe  was  not  damaged. 
That  night  while  camped,  we  heard  a 
moose  calling  and  crashing  through  the 
brush  not  far  from  |camp. 

September  16 — We  spent  |the  day  explor- 
ing the  lake  for  a  camp  site.l . 

September  17 — Started  work  on  our 
winter  shanty,  felling  the  trees,  laying 
out  the  Jf rame  kwork  etc.  We  also  rigged 
up  and  set  the  fish  net.  The  sand  ines 
bothered  us  considerably  as  the  day„was 
warm  and  they  were  thick. 

September  18 — Another  fine  day,  allow- 
ing us  to  work  steadily  on  the  shanty. 
We  had  a  very  large  jack  fish  in  our 
net  this  morning.  We  continued  to 
work  on  our  shanty  until  the  26th,  when 
it  was  completed  and  we  were  able  to 
take  possession  and  move  our  belongings 
in;  after  we  had  the  floor  in  w,e  found  our 
shanty  was  too  low  so  we  pulled  down 
the  gable  ends  and  raised  the  walls,  one 
big  log  making  a  wonderful  improvement. 
After  we  had  laid  the  poles  for  the  roof 
we  procured  big  bunches  of  moss  and 
covered  the  whole  roof  with  a  thick  layer, 
then  with  the  axe  and  shovel  we  cut  .slabs 
of  earth  about  three  feet  square  and  laid 
them  over  the  whole  thing,  much  in  the 
manner  of  shingles.  Starting  from  the 
bottom  and  lapping  each  layer,  this 
makes  a  sound  but  heavy  roof.  The 
holes  and  cracks  in  the  logs  we  chinked 


with  moss:  Our  windows  we  made  of 
split  mica. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  we  sat  down  to 
supper  from  a  real  table  for  the  first  time, 
Roy  having  cut  a  few  boards  out  of  logs 
for  this. 

September  27 — -Awoke  at  5  a.m.  It  was 
so  cosy  and  warm  and  I  was  so  lazy  I 
slept  until  8,  then  got  breakfast.  Just 
fancy,  sleeping  under  a  roof,  washing 
every  morning,  and  being  able  to  cook 
bannock  without  having  my  whiskers 
singed,  or  worse  still,  having  the  bannock 
fall  in  the  fire. 

September  28— We  got  up  a  supply  of 
dry  logs  for  winter  wood,  also  paddled 
over  to  Willow  Portage  for  a  look  around. 

September  29 — Sunday  again.  When 
in  camp  we  always  observe  the  Sabbath 
and  so  it  invariably  is  a  quiet  day. 

September  30 — -We  started  for  Beaver 
Lake  on  a  prospecting  and  exploration 
trip,  also  to  hunt  beaver.  The  stream 
leading  into  the  lake  is  a  very  small  one 
and  full  of  willows.  We  could  do  no 
paddling  for  hours,  and  were  either  chop- 
ping or  pulling  all  the  time.  We  passed 
an  old  beaver  lodge  and  heard  a  moose 
calling,  later  we  heard  a  bear  grunt  so  we' 
knfew  we  had  struck  a  good  country  in 
spite  of  such  damnable  waterways.  At 
one  place  we  had  to  chop  the  stream 
bank  away  to  get  the  canoe  through;  at 
another  place  we  ran  into  a  channel 
nearly  dry  and  had  to  pull  the  canoe 
through  liquid  mud  for  over  a  hundred 
yards  before  striking  into  good  water 
again.  When  we  campeld  we  had  almost 
half  a  canoe  of  dry  branches  that  had 
broken  and  fallen  in. 

October  1 — Got  off  early  and  finding 
the  creek  a  little  better  we  held  hopes  of 
making  the  lake.  Roy  climbed  a  high 
tree  and  sighted  the  lake,  so  off  we  struck 
again  and  made  it  by  11  a.m.  It  is  about 
four  miles  in  diameter  and  very  shallow. 
We  cruised  around  the  shore  but  failed 
to  see  any  fresh  signs  of  beaver.  The 
day  was  an  Indian  summer  day — an  ideal 
one,  so  we  did  not  exert  ourselves.  We 
found  another  small  stream  and  paddled 
up  it  where  we  found  seven  or  eight  old 
beaver  lodges  and  two  dams.  As  we 
were  hauling  the  canoe  over  the  last  dam 
I  spied  a  bear  trap  in  the  water  and 
decided  from  the  appearance  of  it,  that 
it  had  been  there  for  some  time.  On 
going  still  further  up  we  had  great  trouble 
with  logs  and  jams  and  finally  had  to 
quit,  so  leaving  the  canoe  we  walked  a 
short  piece.  Not  seeing  any  further 
signs  we  returned  to  the  canoe  and  were 
astonished  to  find  it  nearly  half  full  of 
water.  We  hurriedly  unloaded  and  found 
a  hole  in  a  weak  plank  where  a  snag  had 
driven.  There  was  nothing  to  (to  but 
pitch  camp  and  try  and  find  a  way  of 
repairing  her  so  we  could  get  home. 

October  2 — We  decided  to  go  still 
further  up  to  look  for  signs.  Royclimbed 
a  tall  pine  and  from  the  top  of  this  sighted 
a  lake  to  the  north  east.  We  therefore 
took  this  direction.  For  some  time  the 
walking  was  good,  but  then  we  came  to 
a  slough  and  very  wet,  boggy  ground. 
Here  we  waded  knee-deep  in  moss  and 
water,  with  the  ground  shaking  for 
yards  around  us.  Getting  through  this 
we  came  to  Wekuska  or  Herb  Lake 
and  here  we  took  off  our  socks  and  wrung 
them  out.  When  we  had  to  put  them 
on  again  it  was  no  joke. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


In  Nova  Scotia  all  snares  and  traps 
must  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the 
season  during  which  they  may  be  law- 
fully set,  and  any  person  finding  snares 
or  traps  set  in  close  season  may  destroy 
them. 
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Snaring  Foxes 

"Nova  Scotian" 

1 WONDER  if  the  readers  of  Along  the 
Trap  Line  would  care  for  a  little 
talk  on  snaring  foxes,  as  we  do  it  in 
this  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

All  that  I  know  about  snaring,  I 
learned  from  the  Indians;  and  I  must 
say  that  one  of  these  Indians  in  particular 
was  a  genuine  expert  with  snares.  Of 
course  he  ran  long  lines,  and  had  out  from 
300  to  400  snares.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
may  think  that  is  a  large  number  of  snares 
to  set  and  attend  to,  but  for  a  man  that 
gives  all  of  his  time  to  it,  it  is  not  a  very 
big  job,  as  you  can  set  snares  far  faster 
than  you  can  steel  traps,  and  once  set,  if 
the  job  is  done  properly,  they  require  no 
further  attention  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  than  to  look  them  over  every 
third  or  fourth  day  to  see  if  they  have 
made  a  catch.  Another  advantage  they 
have  is  their  very  low  cost.  You  can 
have  quite  a  nice  bunch  of  snares  for 
.what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  one 
good  steel  fox  trap.  But  remember  I 
am  not  condemning  steel  traps,  in  any 
way,  as  there  are  certain  places  where  you 
could  not  set  snares,  but  where  steel  traps, 
properly  set  and  baited,  will  do  the  job 
nicely.  But  it  is  snares  I  will  talk  about 
at  the  present  and  leave  steel  traps,  for 
some  other  time. 

To  make  the  snares  we  use  No.  18 
brass  wire,— 6  or  7  strands, — or  No.  20 
wire,  10  strands.  Twist  the  wires  loosely 
together;  don't  twist  them  solid,  for  if 
you  do  the  snare  will  be  too  stiff  to  close 
easily.  Have  the  loop  or  noose  aboutJJ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  leave  the  tail 
piece  long  enough  for  tying  whatever 
you  are  going  to  attach  your  snare  to. 

One  of  the  best  places  for  using  snares 
is  on  paths  and  old  roads  leading  into 
old  clearings.  Perhaps  I  can  make  my 
meaning  clearer  by  describing  a  place  I 
have  in  mind  that  I  used  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  nearly  always  got  a  fox  from  it 
each  season  until  the  setting  was  des- 
troyed by  lumbermen.  This  place  was 
on  a  path  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
edge  of  an  old  clearing;  on  one  side  of 
the  path  was  a  clump  of  small  spruce 
bushes;  on  the  other  side  there  was  a 
hardwood  tree  about  two  inches  in 
diameter;  and  about  twelve  inches  back 
of  it  was  another  one  about  the  same 
size.  I  tied  my  snare  to  the  tree  nearest 
the  path,  drove  a  small  hardwood  stick 
into  the  ground  right  at  the  side  of  the 
patch,  leaving  it  about  twelve  inches 
long.  I  split  the  top  end  in  line  with  the 
snare;  pressed  the  shank  of  the  snare 
down  tight  in  this  split  end,  so  that  the 
noose  hung  fair  over  the  path;  put 
a  small  piece  of  moss  on  top  of  the  stake 
to  cover  the  cut  wood,  and  my  set  was 
complete. 

Next  time  I  came  around  I  had  my 
fox.  When  he  got  in  the  snare  he  raced 
around  in  a  circle  and  wound  the  snare 
around  the  hardwood  tree  back  of  the 
one  the  snare  was  tied  to;  wound  the 
snare  around  until  his  neck  was  solid  up  to 
the  bush,  and  there  I  found  him  frozen 
stiff.  Now,  this  is  the  kind  of  place  to 
set  I  always  look  for.  A  spruce  tree 
with  limbs  close  to  the  ground  is  just  as 
good  if  not  better  to  tie  your  snare  to, 
as  the  fox  is  going  to  circle  around  the 
tree  when  caught,  and  if  there  are  limbs 
for  him  to  get  tangled  up  in,  he  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  fight  and  break  the 
snare,  and  he  is  choked  in  no  time. 

Sometimes  I  can't  find  a  suitable  tiee 
to  tie  the  snare  to;  when  this  happens, 
I  cut  a  tree — say  five  or  six  feet  in  length ; 
—  lay  it  along  one  side  of  the  path;  see 
that  the  newly  cut  wood  is  neatly  covered; 
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tie  the  snarelto  thel middle  of  the  tree, 
and  hang  the  noose  over  the  path,  the 
same  as  I  described  in  the  first  set.  If 
there  are  plenty  of  bushes  around,  the  fox 
can't  go  far,  as  he  is  sure  to  get  tangled 
up  around  some  of  them.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  the  lower  side  of  the  snare 
should  be  about  seven  inches  above  the 
path.  Some  trappers  use  a  balance  pole 
to  tie  the  snare  to  and  lift  the  fox  off 
his  feet.  This  has  its  good  points  as 
well  as  its  bad  ones:  it  gives  lots  more, 
work  to  get  it  ready;  it  is  very' hard  to 
hide,  and  the  less  work  done  around  a 
set  the  better, — you  all  know  why.  But 
if  the  Editor  wishes  I  will  also  send  a 
description  of  a  balance  pole  set. 

Now,  another  splendid  place  to  set  is 
on  fallen  logs  lying  across  brooks  and 
streams  of  water.  Foxes  use  these  logs 
to  cross  on,  going  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  and  a  snare  properly  set  here  is 
almost  sure  to  get  the  first  fox  that  comes 
along.  If  you  can  find  a  limb  near  the 
middle  of  the  log,  and  to  one  side  of  the 
centre,  this  is  an  excellent  place  to  tie 
the  snare  to.  If  there  is  no  limb  to  tie  to, 
you  can  take  an  auger  and  bore  a  hole 
into  one  side  of  the  log;  drive  a  stake 
into  the  auger  hole,  good  and  tight,  and 
tie  your  snare  to  this  stake.  Don't 
have  the  bottom  of  the  snare  more  than 
five  or  six  inches  above  the  log,  as  the 
fox  carries  his  head  lower  when  crossing 
over  logs  than  when  running  along  on  the 
ground. 

As  soon  as  a  fox  gets  into  the  snare  he 
starts  to  it;  looses  his  footing,  and  over  he 
goes,  and  is  strangled  in  mighty  quick 
order.  Now,  there  are  lot  of  other  places 
where  you  can  set  snares,  and  other  ways 
of  setting,  but  this  is  how  I  generally  go 
about  it.  It  is  also  time  well  spent  to  get 
the  places  where  you  intend  setting,  fixed 
up  all  ready  to  tie  your  snare  on  some 
time  in  the  early  fall;  and  then,  when 
trapping  time  comes,  your  work  will  be 
old-looking,  and  the  foxes  will  not  be 
suspicious  of  it.  When  you  are  looking, 
over  your  snares,  do  not  go  any  nearer  to 
them  than  to  see  if  they  have  made  a 
catch;  and  do  not  walk  on  the  path  that 
the  snare  is  set  on.  New  snares  will  be 
bright  and  shiny  and  that  shine  must  be 
got  rid  of.  A  good  way  is  to  bury  them 
in  black  mud  for  a  couple  of  weeks;  the 
mud  will  also  do  away  with  that  brassy 
smell  that  is  on  all  newly  made  snare". 

Note — I  used  to  use  these  snares  myself 
in  the  old  days  in  N.  S.  We  made  them 
from  several  strands  of  common  rabbit 
wire  twisted  together;  and  while  I  never 
caught  enough  foxes  to  make  merich,  it 
was  interesting,  and  a  weans  when,  as 
boys,  we  lacked  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
the  more  expensive  steel  traps. — Editor. 


From  Foreign  Countries 

The  vogue  that  Rod  and  Gun,  Canada|s 
national  sporting  mouthpiece,  enjoys,  is 
attested  to  in  the  receipt  at  the  Trapping 
Editor's  office  a  few  days  ago  of  a  leng- 
thy communication  in  German,  on  traps, 
trapping,  etc.,  which  came  all  the  way 
from  the  erstwhile  Fatherland.  Some  of 
the  advertisers  in  Rod  and  Gun  report 
having  received  inquiries  from  points  as 
far  distant  as  Japan,  which  is  indeed  some 
tribute  to  the  general  popularity  with 
which  the  magazine  is  received,  as  well 
as  its  value  to  the  business  man  as  an 
advertising  medium.. 


In  Nova  Scotia  no  person  is  allowed  to 
trap    fur-bearing    animals    without  a 
license,  the  fee  is  fifty  dollars  for  non- 
residents and  one  dollar  for  residents  of 
the  province. 


Queries  and  Answers 

Editor,  Along  (he  Trap  Line: — 

I  note  your  name  in  Rod  and  Gun,  and 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  the  correct 
method  of  making  real  Indian  buckskin. 

Reader 

Gravenhurst,  Ont. 

Ans. — The  Indian  tanning  is  done  as 
follows:  First,  the  skin  is  placed  into  a 
tub  containing  two  or  three  gallons  of 
lukewarm  or  cold  water,  and  left  there 
till  the  hair  comes  out  easily.  This 
latter  may  be  facilitated  by  adding  a  few 
handfuls  of  common  wood  ashes,  or  a 
handful  or  two  of  slacked  lime  to  the 
water.  When  the  hair  can  be  scraped 
off  without  too  much  difficulty  the  skin  is 
placed  over  abeam,  known  as  a/'graining" 
or  "fleshing"  beam,  and  all  a?the 
surplus  flesh  and  fat  taken  off  it.  The 
skin  is  then  turned  over  on  the  beam  and 
all  the  hair  and  cuticle  scraped  off. 
The  edge  of  an  old  skate,  or  any  other 
implement  of  a  like  nature  may  be  used 
for  this.  The  skin  is  then  washed  in 
clean,  warm  water  and  wrung  out.  It  is 
now  ready  for  the  Indian  brain  dressing. 
This  is  made  as  follows:  The  brains  of  the 
deer  are  taken  from  its  head  when  killed; 
these  are  placed  near  a  fire  and  slowly 
dried;  when  dry  they  are  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  and  boiled  in  water  till  they  are 
soft;  when  the  liquor  has  become  luke- 
warm again,  place  the  skin  into  it,  adding 
sufficient  water  to  immerse  it  well. 
Leave  the  skin  in  this  liquor  till  it  has 
become  perfectly  soft — the  length  of 
time  depending  on  the  thickness  and 
toughness  of  the  hide.  When  soft  and 
when  water  can  be  passed  through  it 
easily,  wring  it  dry  by  pulling  and  twist- 
ing it — the  more  the  better.  When 
perfectly  dry  and  soft,  color  it  by  hanging 
it  for  a  few  hours  over  a  smudge  made  of 
cold  cedar  or  hardwood.  That  is  the 
old-time  Indian  tan. 

There  are  many  Indians  today,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  use  the  brain  tan,  and 
as  the  latter  are  not  always  available 
when  tanning  is  to  be  done,  I  shall  give  a 
more  modern  Indian  method,  which  I 
got  personally  from  an  Objibway  at  the 
Biscotasing  Post  this  spring.  This 
woman  makes  moccasins  for  most  of  the 
people — Indian  and  white  alike — at  this 
Post,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
tanners  and  moccasin  makers  in  these 
parts:  her  method,  as  she  gave  it  to  me 
word  for  word,  is  as  follows : — 

After  skinning,  place  the  hide  in  luke- 
warm water  till  the  hair  slips  easily; 
then  flesh  and  grain  it  as  I -have  already 
described.  After  it  is  completely  fleshed 
and  grained,  hang  it  up  till  it  is  nice  and 
dry.  When  dry,  rub  it  well  on  both  sides 
with  tanning  oil;  this  may  be  procured 
from  any  harness  maker  or  dealer;  a 
cupful  or  so  of  oil  is  sufficient  for  an 
average  size  skin;  the  oil  is  best  applied 
with  a  small  piece  of  rag.  When  well 
oiled  on  both  sides  roll  it  up  and  leave  it 
for  a  few  days  in  an  old  pail  or  other  ves- 
sel. After  that  take  it  out  and  smoke  it 
for  an  hour  or  so  over  a  smudge  of  rotten 
wood — any  kind,  this  woman  claimed. 
Now  chip  up  half  a  cake  of  common  hard 
soap  in  a  couple  of  gallons  of  water,  and 
let  it  come  to  a  boil;  when  this  liquid 
has  become  lukewarm  again,  put  the 
hide  in  and  let  it  soak  over  night.  Now 
the  work  starts:  Wring  the  hide  dry, 
pulling  and  stretching  it  and  working  it 
over  a  post  or  stick;  a  day  and  a  half 
and  two  days  is  sometimes  required  to 
get  it  done  properly.  If  the  work  is 
done  in  a  dry,  warm  room  the  skin  will 
dry  more  quickly.  It  is  now  ready  for 
the  final  smoking:  Take  your  darning 
needle  and  a  piece  of  twine  and  sew  the 
hide  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag;  make  a  slow 
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fire  of  rotten  wood;  let  the  open  end  of 
the  "bag"  hang  over  the  smudge  so  the 
smoke  will  fill  the  bag;  an  hour  or  so  of 
smoking  is  sufficient.  Now  turn  your 
bag  inside  out;  let  it  smoke  another 
hour.  Your  job  is  done.  The  object 
of  the  smoking  is  twofold:  first,  it  gives 
the  skin  a  nice  rich  color;  second,  and 
more  important,  it  helps  to  keep  the  skin 
soft  after  wetting.  If  you  have  no  tan- 
ners' oil,  lard  or  other  grease  may  be 
used— M.  U.  B. 


A  North- Western  Trapper's  Ideas 
EdUor,  Along  The  Trap  Line. 
^  I  have  just  read  an  article  on  Game 
and  Fur  Protection  in  a  recent  issue, 
signed,  "G.  0."  but  I  only  agree  with 
him  in  one  respect,  that  "The  trapper  is 
the  man  to  protect  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals." If  justice  is  given  to  him,  we 
can  depend  upon  him,  as  it  is  in  his  own 
interest  to  protect  the  game;  it  is  his 
life,  and  if  he  is  getting  his  rights  we  can 
rely  upon  him  for  protection. 

I  hope  you  will  find  room  in  Bod  And 
Gun  in  Canada  to  publish  this  letter 
which  expresses  my  views  on  fur  protec- 
tion. Of  course,  some  will  howl,  but 
everybody,  is  or  dught  to  be,  entitled 
to  express  his  or  her  views,  at  least.  I 
am  a  professional  trapper  and  have  been 
for  fifteen  years,  so  I  ought  to  have  some 
idea  as  to  the  game  protection.  I  am, 
however,  speaking""more  about  the  pro- 
fessional than  the  amateur  that  traps 
around  the  kitchen  door;  and  I  believe 
a  person  that  has  settled  down  in  the 
wilderness  and  has  endured  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  pioneer's  life  ought  to  be  given 
protection  when  the  homesteader  and 
settlers  commence  to  invade  his  domain. 

Under  the  present  laws  the  trapper 
has  no  protection  whatever  in  this 
province  (Alberta)  at  least;  and  is  the 
trapper,  or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter, 
going  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  the 
law  when  it  will  only  give  him  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  nothing  else.  The  trapper 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  liberty-loving  and  law- 
abiding  citizen,  and  tends  to  his  own 
business,  and  he  thinks,  "Let  the  other 
fellow  do  the  same." 

Now  the  government  has  put  a  luxury 
tax  which  the  dealer  pays  (in  this  prov- 
ince, Alberta)  and  which  amounts  to 
about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  fur  (at  the  time  of  writing).  In  this 
part  of  the  province  the  dealer  pays  the 
tax.  But  does  he?  I  say  it  is  the  trap- 
per; he  just  gets  so  much  less  for  his  fur. 
Now,  there  is  nobody  any  more  willing 
to  pay  taxes  and  help  pay  off  our  national 
debt  than  I  am,  but  the  average  trapper 
of  this  country  has  an  income  of  less  than 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  so  the  luxury 
tax  is  rather  high  in  proportion  to  other 
taxes.  And — is  fur  a  luxury?  In  some 
cases,  yes;  but  if  some  of  these  "wise 
ones"  would  come  to  the  land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  in  the  summer  and  follow  a 
dog  train,  in  winter,  with  the  mercury 
sixty  degrees  below  zero,  I  think  they 
would  decide  that  a  fur  coat,  cap,  and  a 
big  pair  of  fur  mitts  would  go  mighty 
fine  with  the  bill  of  fare.  But  I  am  get- 
ting away  from  my  subject:  I  better  get 
to  hammering  tacks  at  this  article  may 
get  too  long  and  never  find  its  way  into 
print!  My  view  on  fur  protection  is  to 
license,  or  rather,  to  lease  every  trapper 
a  certain  tract  of  country  defined  by 
certain  boundaries  wherein  he  be  the 
only  person  allowed  to  trap,  and  he  be 
confined  to  that  tract  only.  Do  not 
lease  any  tract  for  less  than  three  years, 
with  the  privilege  to  renew  as  long  as 
he  cares  to  do  so.  If  there  were  a  law 
of  this  nature  this  would  give  the  trapper 
protection  against  trespassers,  and  he, 
in  return,  would  protect  game  and  fur, 
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is  the  Registered  name  of 
the  specially  prepared  steel 
hard  bamboo  solely  used  by 

The  World  Premier  Angling  Specialists  in  tbe  manu- 
facture of  their  famous  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods,  and 


is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most  springy  material  known 
for  rod  making.  No  ordinary  bamboo  can  be  compared  with  it. 


''De  Luxe"  Rods  "Hardy's"  latest  design  in  single  handed  rods  for  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing. 

Length  9  ft.  Weight        ozs.  9^  ft.  5H  ozs.    10  ft.  6#  ozs. 
"Extra  Light"  Salmon  Fly  Rods.  Length  14ft.  Weight  18jx0zs.  15ft.  23  ozs.  16ft.  26  ozs. 
Built  by  hand  of  specially  selected  steel  hard  "Palakona,"  Reg'd,  split  bamboo. 


IIIIADnVIOH    17 T  TIT  Q     Dressed  by  artists  in  the  work — Unsurpassed  for 
XlAXVJJ  I   O       r  LiLEi  O    quality.  All  hooks  carefully  tested. 

"Halford"  Floating  Flies  as  dressed  for  the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford. 
Wet  Flies,  With  and  Without  Snoods.    Special  Canadian  and  American  patterns. 
Salmon  Flies  on  "Oval"  Wire  Hooks.  The  strongest  formation — No  breakages. 
''Hardys"  make  Rods,  Reels,  Lines,  Gut  Casts,  Flies,  Spinners,  and  requisites  for  all  kinds 
of  angling.    Their  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped;  is  supervised  by  Champion 
Fly  and  Bait  Casters,  who  are  also  expert  anglers — the  "Hardys.       Send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  plates  of  flies,  etc.,  in  correct  colours,  free. 

London  Showroom 
61  Pall   Mall,  S.W. 
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in  correct  colours. 

Hardy  Bros.  Ltd.  Manufactory,  Alnwick,  Eng. 


TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and     Hotel  Carls-Rite 


"The  House  of  Plenty" 


"The  House  of  Comfort' 


A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel 
Accommodation  provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant 
accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitude  they 
owe  to  the  hotel  man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the 
town  in  the  forefront  of  progress.  ' 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever 
had.  They  are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  essential  to  their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries 
asjan  important  item  in  any  town's  make-up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town 
is  expressed  in  words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good 
stroke  of  business,  but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE 
HOTEL  CARLS-RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great 
city  we  would  thank  you  for  your  patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN.  EUROPEAN  PLAN  if 
desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


OCK 

N°44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of 
real  comfort  and  the  assur- 
ance of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising.  Opening 
beneath    Patent    flap  A. 
Small  amount  of  material 
between  thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.    Welt-bound  web- 
bing.    Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to 
rubber.    Fits  perfectly.    Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.    Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  he 
will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  $1.00  and  waist  measurement  and  wcwill  send 
by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  8antto  Suspensory  No.  SO 
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Keep  Yoor  Gun  Clean 

HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 
^gSSSS  For  Cleaning  High 
S^Ed{§3|  Power  Rifles,  Shot  Guns 
and    Firearms    of  all 
kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutral- 
ize   acid    residue     of  Smokeless 
Powder  and  prevent  corroding. 
Sold  by 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co., 
Winnipeg. 

Wood,  Alexander&James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Vancouver. 

E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
Tisdalls  Limited,  Vancouver. 
TO  DEALERS: — We  shall  send  to  any 
dealer,  free  of  charge,  an  attractive  counter 
display-stand,  in  five  colors,  to  hold  eight 
bottles  of  our  NITRO  POWDERJ  SOL- 
VENT No.  9.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  mention  ROD  &  GUN. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE 

2314  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SOLE  MANUFACTURER 


THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MINARD'S 

PLLISONGray.awell 
*-*  known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 

"Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  campi 
for  years  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  he 
give*  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
such  as  Sprains,  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc..  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


MINARD'S 

LinimenT 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 
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Modern  Equipment  for  the 
Business  Man 

All  steel,  safes,  desks,  tables,  files, 
shelving,  wood  desks,  filing  units, 
chairs,  etc.,  in  all  styles,  woods  and 
finishes.  Write  nearest  office  for 
prices. 

BENSON  JOHNSTON  LIMITED 

Complete  Office  Ourfirters 
TORONTO-HAMILTON 


and  see  to  it  that  it  would  not  become 
exterminated  in  his  leased  tract;  and  he 
could  not  exterminate  it  in  any  other 
place,  being  confined  as  before  stated, 
to  his  tract  only;  the  government  allow- 
ing nobody  to  trap  without  first  leasing 
a  certain  tract. 

Then,  the  professional  trapper  could 
build  good  comfortable  houses,  and  he 
would  know  that  nobody  would  molest 
him.  But,  under  the  present  system, 
anyone  can  trap  anywhere  he  pleases; 
sometimes  a  certain  district  becomes 
overcrowded  with  trappers  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  game  is  almost  exterm- 
inated; the  trapper  then  has  to  move  to 
newer  and  better  hunting  grounds,  and 
the  game  will  require  several  years  to 
recover.  If  such  a  law  is  ever  passed 
the  only  close  season  would  be  to  forbid 
anyone  taking  any  pelt  in  an  umprime 
condition,  which  no  trapper  would 
naturally  do,  allowing  fur  to  increase, 
instead,  because  it  would  be  in  his  own 
interest  to  do  so.  So  much  for  my  views; 
let's  hear  from  someone  else.  Wishing 
your  excellent  magazine  unbounded  suc- 
cess, I  am,  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Albert  Riedel. 

Fort  McMurray,  Alta. 


Tanning  Furs  and  Hides. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

Will  you  publish  in  Rod  and  Gun  recipe 
for  tanning  mink,  coon,  fox,  etc.,  with 
fur  on,  and  how  to  tan  horse  and  cow 
hides  both-  ways,  hair  on  and  hair  off. 
Recipes  from  best  experts,  please. 

Ellis  Ostrander, 
92  Alfred  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Answer. — You  will  find  the  following 
recipe  suitable  for  your  requirements: 
Take  6  lbs.  of  salt,  8  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
and  4  ounces  of  borax.  These  are  pow- 
dered up  fine  and  put  into  sixteen  quarts 
of  tepid,  soft  water.  The  water  should 
be  stirred  till  all  the  ingredients  are 
dissolved.  The  mixture  is  then  put  into 
a  barrel  and  is  diluted  by  adding  sixteen 
quarts  of  sour  buttermilk.  After  it  has 
been  stirred  thoroughly,  32  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  added-.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  stirring  the  mixture  while 
the  acid  is  being  poured  in.  If  the  sour 
buttermilk  is  not  available,  skim  milk  or 
sweet  milk  may  be  used  instead,  except 
that  twice  the  quantity  will  be  necessary. 
This  solution  will  last  for  a  long  time 
and  may  be  used  for  all  fur  skins.  Dry 
skins  should  be  soaked  in  water  until 
they  have  become  soft.  The  fur  side 
should  be  salted  a  little  before  being  put 
in  the  water.  Green  skins  will  need 
soaking  for  only  a  few  hours.  After  the 
skins  have  become  perfectly  soft  and 
pliable,  they  should  be  spread  out  on  a 
board  and  all  the  flesh  removed.  After 
this  they  are  ready  for  the  tanning 
liquid.  The  skins  will  then  be  pul.  into 
the  tanning  liquid  and  left  for  an  hour, 
after  which  they  are  pulled  out  and  hung 
over  a  barrel  for  a  short  time  to  drain. 
Following  this  they  are  put  back  into  the 
liquid  again  for  an  hour,  hung  up  to 
drain,  again  and  then  put  back  again. 
The  process  is  kept  up  until  the  hide  is 
tanned.  The  number  of  soakings  re- 
quired depends  upon  the  hide  or  skin 
being  tanued,  but  nearly  all  hides  are 
tanned  with  three  to  seven  soakings. 

During  the  process  hides  should  be 
pulled  and  stretched  to  help  out  the 
tanning.  After  the  hides  are  tanned, 
wash  them  in  a  sud  made  of  eight  gallons 
of  water  and  two  ounces  of  soda.  Both 
fur  and  hide  skins  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  soap  and  then  scrubbed.  It  is 
important  to  rinse  out  all  the  soap. 
Before  being  bung  up  to  dry  a  little 
kerosene,  or  coal  oil,  may  be  rubbed  on 


the  skin  side.  During  the  drying  process 
it  is  important  to  pull  and  stretch  the 
hides  at  frequent  intervals.  Otherwise 
they  will  be  hard  and  stiff,  which  lesson 
I  learned  in  some  of  my  first  attempts  at 
tanning  deerskin.  The  working  process 
can  be  done  by  pulling  or  stretching  the 
hides  around  a  ppst.  Unless  you  were 
undertaking  this  tanning  only  for  an 
experiment,  or  if  your  skins  are  of  any 
value,  I  would  advise  that  you  give 
them  to  some  of  the  reliable  tanners  or 
taxidermists  advertising  in  this  magazine 
and  you  would  be  sure  then  of 
having  a  nice  job  done.  In  handling 
the  sulphuric  acid,  make  sure  that  none 
is  allowed  to  touch  your  hands  until 
after  it  has  been  diluted  with  water  or 
milk.— M.  U.  B. 


Spermophiles  and  Groundhogs. 

Editor,  Aong  the  Trap  Line. 
By  what  method  can  I  catch  spermo- 
philes alive  for  pets?  I  have  tried  box 
traps,  and  have  had  every  one  snowed 
under.  I  have  tried  to  dig  them  out, 
but  have  failed.  How  can  I  get  them 
alive? 

How  can  groundhog  skins  be  cured? 
I  have  read  your  magazine  for  years, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  sportsman's  book 
to  equal  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Ben  Varder, 

144  Davies  Rd.,  Toronto. 

Ans. — I  must  say  that  your  inquiry 
re  spermophiles  with  the  address.Toronto, 
that  you  give,  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 

1  h  ave  never  known  or  heard  of  spermo- 
philes, proper.being  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Toronto,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  Old  Ontario.  Do  you  mean  chipmunks 
common  over  practically  the  whole  of 
Ontario,  or  have  you  reference  to  the 
real  spermophile,  which  is  commonly 
called  "gopher,"  or  "ground  squirrel" 
in  this  country.but  whose  range  is  restrict- 
ed chiefly  to  the  prairie    provinces  in 

•  Canada?  If  it  is  the  gopher  of  the  prair- 
ies you  have  reference  to,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  you  to  dig 
these  out,  but  a  good  way  to  catch  either 
chipmunk  or  ground  squirrel  is  as  fol- 
lows: Get  some  No.  0  Victor  traps; 
temper  them  by  holding  in  a  hot  fire  till 
springs  have  lost  most  of  their  tension. 
When  cool,  wrap  the  jaws  well  with  old 
cotton  or  woollen  material,  and- set  the 
trap  at  entrance  to  burrow.  The  soft 
material  on  the  jaws  will  prevent  the 
trap  from  breaking  or  lacerating  the 
delicate  legs  of  the  animal.  Most  of 
the  animals  will  be  caught  around  the 
body,  however,  and  the  covered  jaws 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  here. 
The  traps  should  be  visited  often  so  that 
the  little  things  may  not  be  made  to 
suffer  unnecessarily. 

Groundhog  skins  are  not  hard  to  tan 
if  you  attend  to  the  tanning  process 
carefully.  The  common  buckskin  tan 
will  make  a  good  job,  but  if  you  don't 
care  to  take  So  much  trouble  the  following 
recipe  will  do:  Put  the  skin  into  a  bucket 
of  ashes  and  water;  let  it  remain  there 
till  the  hair  comes  out  easily.  Now 
scrape  the  hair  off.  When  skin  is  all 
clean  of  hair  put  it  into  soft  soap  and 
leave  till  the  lye  eats  the  flesh  off.  When 
flesh  is  noticed  coming  away  take  the 
skin  out  of  the  soap  and  rub  and  twist 
it  till  dry' over  a  smudge  made  of  any 
old  rotten  or  dry  wood.  If  you  have  no 
soft  soap  at  hand,  use  this:  Water,  1  gal- 
lon; salt,  1  pint;  pblverized  oxalic  acid, 

2  oz.  This  latter  is  correct  one  if  you 
wish  to  tan  with  hair  on;  if  you  wish  to 
remove  hair,  place  the  skin  in  a  quart  or 
two  of  warmish  water  and  sprinkle  a 
handful  or  so  of  slacked  lime  in  the  water. 
In  a  day  or  two  all  the  hair  will  come  out 
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easily.  If  you  want  to  do  a  thorough 
job,  use  the  recipe  given  Mr.  Ostrander 
in  another  column,  reducing  quantities 
down  to  suit  your  needs. — M.  U.  B. 

Tanning  Woodchucks. 

Editor,  Along  the  Trap  Line. 

Gould  you  tell  me  the  best  cure  for 
woodchuck  skins,  and  is  there  a  way  to 
keep  the  fur  from  falling  out? 

Which  would  be  the  best  trap  for  catch- 
ing them,  the  Victor  double  or  single 
spring? 

Jack  Waddington, 
40  Beech  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Ans- — See  the  recipe  given  Mr.  Varder 
in  another  column.  The  oxalic  acid  tan 
will  take  care  of  the  hair  properly  for  you. 
When  skin  is  tanned, — this  should  take 
from  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  see  when 
liquid  is  passing  through  skin — take  it 
from  the  liquid  and  wash  and  rinse 
thoroughly.  If  it  is  very  fat  soak  the 
skin  for  a  half  hour  or  so  in  gasoline,  this 
will  remove  surplus  grease.  The  best 
way  to  dry  the  skin  of  gasoline  is  by 
wringing  as  much  moisture  as  possible 
out,  and  then  rubbing  and  working  the 
hide  in  heated  sawdust  qt  meal.  When 
all  dry  rub  a  little  pf  any  kind  of  softening 
oil  on  the  flesh  side  to  make  it  soft  and 
pliable.  Goal  oil,  viscol,  vaseline,  or 
butter  or  lard  will  do  for  this.  After 
letting  the  skin  absorb  this  oil  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  working  it  in  well  occasional- 
ly with  your  hands,  clean  as  much  as 
possible  off  by  working  the  skin  in  hot 
sawdust  or  meal  again.  You  now  have 
a  nice  soft  piece  of  leather. 

A  good,  new  1  Y%  Victor  or  Newhouse, 
is  a.  good  trap  for  catching  woodchucks 
or  groundhogs. — M.  U.  B. 

4   Malemute  Dogs. 

Reader.— Write  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Musk- 
grove,  the  Pas,  Man.,  for  information 
on  Malemutes.  These  have  only  recently 
been  given  a  class  in  the  kennel  clubs, 
and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  a  line  on 
them.— M.  U.  B. 


jot 

The  Flaming  Forest  by 
James  Oliver  Gurwood 

Here  is  a  tale  of  the  northland  which 
will  stir  up  sparks  of  wanderlust  in  the 
hearts  of  the  most  blase  of  globe  trotters. 
The  book  brings  with  it  the  clean  odor 
ol  the  forest  and  the  spirit  of  the  swinging 
songs  of  the  French  Canadian  fur  Bri- 
gades. This  is  Curwood's  third  book  of 
the  Three  River  Country  and  it  contains 
no  disappointments.  The  author  is 
himself  an  outdoor  man  and  in  the  back-^ 
ground  of  his  writing  there  is  a  deep 
reverence  for  all  things"  in  the  great 
"open  spaces." 

David  Carrigan,  sergeant  of  the  Moun- 
ted Police,  goes  into  the  wilderness  to 
get  his  man.  He  is  the  victim  of  a 
strange  marksman.  He  is  nursed  back 
to  health  by  Marie-Anne  Boulain  of  the 
famous  Boulain  fur  brigade  whose  chief 
is  the  mysterious  St.  Pierre  Boulain,  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  north.  Carrigan  falls 
in  love  with  Marie-Anne  but  St.  Pierre 
stands  between  them.  There  is  a  fight- 
woodsman  against  skilled  boxer— and 
Carrigan  wins.  But  he  is  kept  prisoner 
and  goes  north  with  the  brigade  to  the 
forest  domain  of  St.  Pieire  Boulain. 
There  is  a  forest  fire,  a  tragedy  and  then 
the  smoke  of  mystery  is  cleared  away- 
But  it  is  too  good  a  story  to  spoil. 


Kenwood  Soft  Wool  Hosiery 

Not  only  ALL  wool,  but  SOFT  wool  — 

That's  why  Kenwood  Hose  are  so  satisfactory  for 
winter  wear.  The  springy  cushion  created  by  the 
high  grade  SOFT  wool  yarn  from  which  Kenwood 
Hose  are  fashioned  is  delightfully  restful  to  tired  and 
tender  feet. 

Kenwood  Half  Hose  for  men.    In  Heathers,  Greys  and 
White. 

Kenwood  Outdoor  of  Woodsmen's  Hose.    Grey  with 
white  toe,  heel  and  top. 

Kenwood  Boys'  Golf  Stockings  in  Heathers,  Greys  and 
Browns  with  plain  and  fancy  colored  tops. 


KENWOOD 


Products 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Kenwood  SOFT  wool  hose  and  other 
ALL  WOOL  comfort  items.  An  interesting  folder  about 
Kenwood  Products  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  ac- 
companied with  name  of  dealer. 


KENWOOD  MILLS  LTD. 

ARNPRIOR,  ONTARIO 

Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.Y. 


TROUT  FLIES   from  the  Emerald  Isle 

I  can  supply  any  quantity  of  Trout  Flies  to  the  Trade  or  to  Anglers  in  Can- 
ada. I  can  tie  all  the  Canadian  and  American  patterns  or  any  special  pat- 
tern to  order. 

All  guaranteed  Irish  make  and  tied  here  on  the  premises — Immediate  atten- 
tion given  to  all  orders. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application.  A  trial  solicited.  Catalogues  of 
Rods,  Reels  and  General  Tackle — Post  free, 

L.   KEEGAN    Specialist  in  Fly   Tying)      du^T  IRELAND 
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WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP 
SIGHT,  deadly  addition  to  the 
modern  shotgun.  Makes  good  shots 
of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap 
shooting,  ducks,  or  at  traps.  Auto- 
matically shows  how  to  lead  cor- 
rectly—NO  MORE  GUESS  WORK. 
Made  of  blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly 
on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12,  16, 
20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only. 
Postpaid,  $2.50,  including  booklet. 
"Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 

Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Teaches  the  art  of  wing 
shooting. 

WILBUR 
GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  Street.      New  York 


The  Habitants  of  the  Reed  Domes 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


4' 

A  \f  .nnTpC  Nitro-Solvent  Oil 
*    MAKpkkO  Cleans  Guns  Easily 


4 


This  wonderful  ofl  removes  the  residue  of  all  powders  and 
easily  loosens  metal  fouling  and  leading.  Prevents  rusting 
and  pitting.    Free  from  harmful  chemicals  and  moisture. 

At  sporting  goods  and  hardware  stores  and'post  exchanges: 
2  oz.  bottle  35c.  6  oz.  can  6ac.    By  mail  10c  extra.  Sample 

U"      MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO., 

581  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


THE  muskrat  is  one  of '  the  most 
familiar  of  the  fur-bearig  crea- 
tures found  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Its  fur  is  in  great  demand  in 
the  making  of  lining  for  coats,  for  trim- 
mings and  for  outside  covering  of  coats 
likewise.  In  late  years  the  fur  of  the 
muskrat  has  especially  been  in  demand 
owing  to  the  fact  that  by  a  system  of 
plucking  out  the  longer  hairs  in  a  pelt, 
to  leave  only  the  finer  lengths,  the  fur 
can  be  used  as  an  imitation  of  seal.  That 
this  has  proved  a  successful  venture  is 
well  known  and  the  demand,  as  a  con- 
sequence has  been  so  great  that  in  some 
regions  the  animal  has  very  nearly  been 
trapped  out;  making  it  necessary  for 
protective  laws  to  be  formulated  in  its 
defence,  or  extermination  would  be  the 
consequence.  The  importance  of  this 
little  fur-bearer  in  the  fur  industry  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  millions  of 
hides  that  yearly  pour  into  the  fur 
markets  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  continent  is  proof  of  that;  con- 
tributions coming  from  practically  every 
section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  muskrat  is  an  animal  that  has  been 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  influx  of  the 
human  family,  and  quietly  hold  its  own, 
despite  the  vigorous  efforts  that  are 
annually  put  forth  to  lower  its  popula- 
tion figures,  not  in  one  section  alone,  but 
everywhere.  That  a  majority  of  the 
rats  trapped  are  unprime  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  to  contend  with;  for  trappers, 
especially  young  trappers,  catch  them 
as  early  in  the  season  as  September  and 
as  late  in  the  spring  as  May.  Years  ago 
it  was  a  common  saying  that  furs  are 
prime  in  every  month  having  an  R  in 
it.  Thus  September  is  the  first  and 
April  is  the  last  in  this  order.  But  it  is 
very  well  known  among  most  trappers 
that  this  is  a  great  misleader.  In  fact 
no  furs  are  really  fully  prime  in  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November.  By  the 
first  of  December  furs  are  coming  into 
shape  and  blue  or  unprime  pelts  are 
not  so  commonly  met  with,  although 
it  is  found  to  be  true  that  even  in  this 
month  the  flesh  side  of  a  fur  may  not  be 
pure  flesh  color  but  is  streaked  with  blue, 
the  sign  of  the  unprime  pelt.  Unlike  other 
fur-bearers,  however,  the  muskrat  is  not 
considered  in  its  prime  state  until  in  the 
spring  of  the  year;  March  especially 
being  the  high  time  in  the  year  for 
trapping  it.  The  month  of  April  is  also 
considered  its.  prime  month,  at  least  the 
first  fifteen  days.  During  the  last  half 
of  April  muskrats  should  not  be  trapped 
for  many  females  then  gathered  in  are 
bearing  young. 

■""'•The  most  desired  muskrat  pelts  are 
those  taken  from  such  of  this  species  as 
live  their  life  along  the  streams,  es- 
pecially the  large  rivers.  There  is  a 
sharp  line  drawn  Detween  those  rats  that 
live  in  the  swamps  and  those  that  make 
their  homes  along  the  waterways.  The 
stream  rat  lives  m  holes  in  the  banks, 
with  the  opening  to  the  burrow  under- 
water. When  the  rat  swims  along  shore 
he  will  be  noted  suddenly  to  dive  under. 
He  will  then  swim  down  to  the  tunnel 
and  make  his  way  up  into  the  inner 
chamber  which  is  generally  very  dry  and 
cosy  and  where  they  spend  the  winter 
months.  The  swamp  rats  are  not  of  the 
burrowing  variety  but  build  their  habi- 
tations out  of  reeds  and  grasses,  cement- 
ing the  whole  together  with  mud  and 
clay — the  latter "  if  its  is  procurable. 
I  do  not  recall  ever  having  witnessed 
a  muskrat  of  the  stream  variety  busy  at 


making  its  burrow  into  a  bank.  It  must 
be  an  arduous  labor  indeed  and  con- 
sidering that  this  work  is  conducted 
underground,  or  under-water,  which 
is  more  like  it,  the  time  spent  at  each 
interval  of  work  must  be  short-lived. 
To  the  unobservant  the  presence  of  rats 
along  a  stream  may  not  be  detected. 
If  one  will  conceal  himself  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream  at  any  point  where  he 
notes  muskrats  moving  about  in  the 
early  autumn  he  will  inevitably  note  the 
time  when  a  rat  will  swim  along  the 
bank  and  dive  under.  If  this  is  followed 
up  time,  and  again  by  this  same  rat  and 
others  it  may  be  considered  as  a  f ac  t  that 
at  that  point  is  located  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  up  into  the  bank.  If  one  will  then 
wade  in  the  water  and  feel  along  the 
bank  from  its  bottom  upward  he  will 
suddenly  come  upon  the  mouth  of  it. 
The  trapper  then  will  make  note  of 
the  exact  position  of  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  by  placing  a  stick  in  the  bank 
directly  over  it.  In  the  winter  when  the 
ice  sheets  are  over  the  stream  it  can  be 
cut  through  and  sink  a  trap,  placing  it 
at  the  tunnel  entrance.  This  is  a  pro- 
fitable venture  indeed  for  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  rats  may  be  captured 
at  every  tunnel  mouth.  As  the  rat 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  he  will 
drop  his  fore-legs  (which,  while  swim- 
ming he  has  kept  doubled  up  against  his 
breast)  to  the  edge  of  the  tunnel  that 
he  may  scramble  up  its  length  to  the  dry 
chamber.  In  thus  placing  his  feet  to 
the  hard  surface  he  win  step  on  the  pan 
of  the  trap  to  his  disaster. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  many  of 
these  tunnels  there  are  along  a  stream. 
One  fall,  after  long  observation,  I  located 
forty  in  a  stretch  of  stream  approxi- 
mately one  mile  in  length.  It  may  be 
said  in  passing  that  all  the  rats  along 
a  stream  own  these  tunnels  in  common. 
During  the  winter  they  pass  up  and  down 
the  shores  of  the  stream,  underwater, 
and  drop  in  here  and  there  to  pay  visits 
on  their  kind  and  kin.  Whether  or  not 
their  community  life  is  fraternal,  and 
one  of  good-fellowship,  is  uncertain. 
They  may  have  quarrels  amongst,  them- 
selves; nevertheless  they  pay  visits  and 
as  often  as  not  step  into  traps.  Out- 
wardly it  would  appear  that  a  stream 
has  no  rats  as  a  part  of  its  population; 
and  this  is  especially  true  if  that  stream 
is  within  the  borders  of  civilization. 
Their  very  life  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  erase  all  signs  of  their  presence. 
Only  by  caution  are  they  able  to  hold 
their  own.  This  has  led  to  the  rat  ap- 
pearing only  at  night-fall,  when,  in  the 
shadows  of  evening  they  may  be  noted 
swimming  about  yet  with  such  caution, 
such  noiselessness  as  to  defy  observation. 
Only  now  and  then  will  a  rippie  along 
the  shore  give  them  away,  yet  so  se- 
clusively  do  they  merge  in  with  theii 
surroundings  that  human  eyesight  fails 
in  its  mission. 

It  is  remarkable  when  one  considers 
how  sly  these  creatures  can  really  be  and 
yet  how,  in  an  inopportune  moment 
they  will  "give  themselves  away,"  so  to 
speak.  I  recall  a  stream  of  my  choice 
which  I  should  be  bold  enough  to  say  I 
knew,  and  know,  every  foot  of.  One 
specializes  and  centralizes  in  this  respect. 
Well,  just  such  a  region  did  I  "know  like 
a  book."  At  one  point  along  the  stream 
there  was  a  circular  pond,  if  pond  you 
can  call  it,  which  was  hardly  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  across;  a  depression 
in  the  surface  that,  however,  was  of  five 
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IVER  JOHNSON 


SAFETY 


AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


Is  your  money 
Protected  ? 

There's  just  one  way  to  free  your  mind  from 
worry  of  the  ever-present  danger  of  robbery. 
Arm  yourself. 

Keep  an  Iver  Johnson  in  a  handy  drawer. 
It's  absolutely  accident-proof.  Jolt  it.  thump 
it,  bump  it  or  "Hammer  the  Hammer."  Only 
by  the  intentional  pull  of  the  trigger  can  this 
revolver  be  discharged. 

Because  of  its  piano-wire  heat-treated  springs 
— instead  of  ordinary  flat  springs  which  often 
break — the  Iver  Johnson  is  ever  ready  to  re- 
spond with  lightning  quickness  to  a  pull  of  the 
trigger.  Accurate,  penetrating,  and  - 1  sure  in 
action. 

All  calibres  in  hammer  and  hammerless  models. 
Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  and  Western  Walnut 
grips.     If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  par- 
■  ticular  model  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
157  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mast. 
99  Chambers  Street,  New  York      717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Iver  Johnson  Champion  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns  combine 
accuracy  and  dependability \  and 
are  moderately  priced. 


Iver  Johnson  Truss* 
Bridge  Bicycles  are 
100 rid ~fa.med  for 
easy  riding , 
strength,  and  dur- 
ability. Models  and 
prices  to  suit  every- 
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for  51  years 


Perfect  in  every  way,  quality, 
fit  and  wear.  Low  price.  Used 
in  hospitals ;  prescribed  by 
medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Schnoter's — -accept  no 
substitutes.  Order  direct,  $1. 

Booklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon 
request. 

J.C.SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G.) 
NEW  JERSEY 


FISHERMEN! 

YOUR  ATTENTION, 

special  magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  spe- 
cial hobby.  It  is  four  years  old,  a  strong,  healthy 
youngster,  ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of 
real  sportsmen  who  know  the  business  from  A  to 
You  should  see  it! 


The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home; 
stories  of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers 
who  have  "been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how 
to  write;  daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on 
all  matters  piscatorial ;  amateur  tackle  making; 
fly,  bait  and  surf  tournament.  Salt  water  ang- 
ling is  generously  treated  and  angling  humor  is 
delightfully    illustrated.    Published  monthly. 

Special  Trial  Subscription  £l  CA 

Six  Splendid  Numbers       *T  *  * 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00 
Canada,  $2.35;  Foreign,  $2.60 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bldg.,  221  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

Manufacturer  of 
ARTIFICIAL  EYES  A  8PECIALTY 


For  Birds,  Animals,  and  All  Purposes. 

Artificial  Heads  and  Skulls.  Taxidermists'  supplies 

Send  for  prices. 

328  Church  8t,Near  Canal  8t.,New  York 
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or  six  feet  in  depth.  In  the  summer  this 
was  filled  with  stagnant  water  and  mud 
turtles;  in  the  winter  it  was  quite  eradi- 
cated from  view  by  the  snows  that  fell 
over  it.  From  this  circular  pond  ex- 
tended back,  for  a  distance  of  probably 
a  block,  the  course  of  a  little  streamlet. 
The  pond  itself  was  connected  to  the 
main  stream  by  a  flowage-course;  and 
the  distance  between  the  pond  and  the 
stream  was  barely  ten  feet.  During  the 
winter  in  question  ice  had  formed  over 
the  ten  foot  space  between  the  pond  and 
the  main  stream;  the  water  had  partly 
subsided  and  had  left  the  drum  ice  re- 
maining. No  one  would  have  been  the 
wiser  to  what  was  going  on  there  until 
one  day  in  winter  I  happened  along  and 
was  surprised  to  note  that  mid-way 
between  the  stream  and  the  pond,  in  that 
ten  foot  stretch  a  hole  had  been  broken 
through  the  ice.  A  muskrat  had  brought 
up  moss  and  mud  from  below  and  had 
started  to  build  a  small  house  over  that 
hole.  This  of  course  gave  the  rats  away. 
The.  circular  pond  formed  the  feeding 
grounds;  the  ten  foot  space  between  the 
stream  and  the  pond  formed  the  entrance 
from  the  stream.  Putting  two  and  two 
together  I  followed  the  slight  stream 
course  back  of  the  pond,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  was  one  block  or  so  in  length. 
Brushing  the  snow  away  I  cut  through 
the  drum  ice  a  distance  back  from  the 
pond  some  twenty  feet.  Needless  to  say 
I  found  below  a  hollow  space  which 
showed  that  it  was  being  used  as  a  run- 
way by  numerous  rats.  Replacing  the 
ice  and  covering  it  over  I  followed  the 
course  back  some  distance  further. 
Here,  hid  by  marsh  grasses  in  a  most 
ingenious  fashion  was  a  perfect  dome 
composed  of  grasses  cemented  together 
with  mud.  I  cut  through  this  dome  and 
took  out  the  piece.  Within  were  spacious 
quarters  indeed;  no  water  therein;  but 
evidence  in  plenty  of  rats.  I  set  traps 
along  this  runway  and  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  trapped  forty  rats  here  alone. 
Most  of  these  fine  fellows  coming  down 
the  stream  or  up  the  stream  knew  of 
these  quarters  and  would  make  their 
stop  there — to  their  ill  fortune — -for  a 
rather  persistent  lad  was  out  to  make 
money  for  clothes.  Yet  had  not  the  rat 
at  the  ten  foot  space  between  the  pond 
and  the  stream  made  a  mistake  by 
throwing  up  a  "fool"  house  on  the 
drum-ice  not  a  soul  would  have  been 
the  wiser  to  this  elaborate  "under- 
ground" system.  Just  what  was  the 
object  of  the  rat  in  doing  this  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  presume  he  had  to  be  busy 
doing  something,  and  it  being  instinct 
in  him  to  build  a  house  he  had  to  have 
his  fling,  with  the  result  that  he  and 
many  of  his  kind  went  on  to  the  shingles 
that  dotted  and  arrayed  our  cellar  joists 
and  which  I  would  survey  at  every  angle 
noting  in  particular  the  extra  large  ones, 
and  there  were  many  of  them.  Oh! 
they  were  great  days  I'll  tell  you.  Good- 
ness alive,  didn't  we  get  five  and  ten 
cents  a-piece  for  strictly  prime,  large 
hides,  or  pelts  rather.  We  did,  and 
ten  cents  in  those  days  was  as  big  in  the 
eyesight  as  a  forty  cent  dollar  is  today. 
I  recall  all  these  things  with  a  smile  as  I 
glance  over  price  lists  stating  that  two, 
three  and  even  five  dollars  are  being 
paid  for  prime  rat  skins. 

And  those  were  the  days,  too,  when  we 
read  and  pored  over  that  first  of  all 
trapping  magazines,  the  North  American 
Trapper,  published  by  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity. The  day  the  North  American 
Trapper  arrived  in  the  mails  was  a  red 
letter  clay  indeed,  as,  with  quivering 
hands  and  breath  coming  last  the 
•wrapper  was  speedily  eliminated  and  the 
literary  contents  devoured.  Oh!  they 
•were  all  there:  Ashley  Haines  was  just 


getting  in  his  licks  and  oiling  up  his 
writing  fingers  at  that  time;  and  Kreps 
was  there;  and  so  was  J.  A.  Newton  and 
all  the  others.  And  they  are  still  at  it: 
Newton  is  still  building  stories  and 
articles  for  the  Fur  News  Magazine 
Kreps  is  still  with  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity; and,  let's  see;  Where  is  Ashley 
Haines?  Seems  to  me  the  name  is 
somehow  coupled  with  Rod  and  Gun. 
It  must  be  the  Ashley  Haines  that's  over 
there  in  the  Gunning  Department,  with 
Landis! 

I  do  not  know  if  a  stream-born  and 
bred  rat  ever  goes  overland  and  takes  up 
life  in  the  swamps.  In  the  environment 
they  are  bred  in  there  they  seem  to  keep 
themselves.  The  same  I  believe  is  true 
with  swamp  rats.  They  hold  to  the 
swamps  and  never  go  to  the  streams. 
There  is  a  variation  in  color  between 
these  rats,  too.  A  swamp  rat  is  uniformly 
gray-brown;  a  stream  rat  reddish-brown. 
Of  the  two  the  stream  rat  is  the  most 
desired  in  the  fur-markets.  Not  only  as 
regards  coloration  (for  furs  can  be  dyed) 
but  as  to  texture  of  the  fur; — in  this  the 
stream  rat  far  excells  his  kindred 
of  the  swamps. 

While,  however,  the  muskrat  has 
shown  great  caution  in  keeping  itself 
out  of  the  eyesight  of  man,  by  appearing 
on  the  waters '  principally  at  twilight, 
and  particularly  on  moonlit  nights, 
nevertheless  his  brains  are  dull  and  he 
does  not  know  enough  to  keep  out  of 
traps.  A  carrot  or  a  parsnip  appended 
over  the  set  trap  (which  need  not  even  be 
hidden)  will  result  in  a  capture  the  next 
morning.  The  muskrat  has  a  very 
pronounced  sense  of  smell  and  can  de- 
tect these  delectable  "fruits"  at  great 
distances.  Much  of  the  suffering  on  the 
part  of  a  captured  muskrat  is  eliminated 
by  attaching  to  the  trap  chain  a  length 
of  bale  wire  or  cord  and  affixing  this  to 
some  object  on  the  bank.  It  is  instinct 
with  the  rat  to  dive  into  the  stream  when 
captured;  and  in  doing  so  it  is  drowned 
by  being  pulled  down_  by  the  trap.  In 
the  early  days  of  trapping  it  was  common 
to  chop  into  the  houses  and  set  the 
traps  inside.  A  catch  of  course  was 
almost  certain  and  while  in  some  in- 
stances the  rat  would  dive  down  one  of 
the  water  entrances  and  so  be  drowned, 
in  a  majority  of  cases  it  would  keep  its 
fur  clean  by  remaining  right  where  it 
was.  That  much  suffering  was  the 
result  is  true.  Luckily  this  method  and 
that  of  cutting  into  houses  has  been 
eliminated  by  laws  that  safeguard  these 
habitations.  Also  the  utterly  cruel 
and  thoughtless  method  of  acquiring 
these  animals  by  spearing  them  through 
the  houses  has  been  abandoned.  It  was, 
however,  in  its  day  in  common  use. 
But  it  was  so  profitless  and  at  the  same 
time  so  barbarous  a  practice  that  it 
had  to  go.  It  was  profitless  because 
the  spear  driven  through  the  rat  spoiled 
the  fur,  for  rarely  indeed  did  the  spear 
penetrate  any  save  the  most  desirable 
portion  of  the  hide.  It  was  barbarous 
because  it  was  driven  through  the  vitals 
of  the  creature  and  the  creature  must 
remain  on  the  spear  long  enough  until 
one  could  chop  through  the  house  and 
toss  the  animal  out  on  the  ice.  It  is 
true  that  in  all  nature  cruelty  is  met  with, 
and  very  few  animals  meet  a  natural 
death.  But  surely  in  all  nature  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  cruelty  as  man 
will  perpetrate  in  the  interests  of  ac- 
quiring a  livelihood.  While  trapping 
is  fundamentally  cruel,  a  great  deal  of 
the  cruelty  can  be  done  away  with  first 
by  seeing  that  the  animal  drowns  upon 
being  captured;  and  in  the  second  place, 
if  possible  to  make  death  as  speedy  as 
possible.  Although  I  have  worked  all 
my  life  for  conservation  and  protection 
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of  our  wild  life,  in  all  forms,  I  yet  cannot 
find  it  in  me  to  condemn  trapping— 
if  it  is  conducted  in  a  fashion  that  will  i 
not  merit  condemnation.  It  is  just  as  1 
well  and  pays  far  better  to  be  as  nearly 
humane  about  it  as  to  be  careless  and 
cruel.  It  has  often  been  stated  that 
thoughtless  boys  are  the  chief  offenders 
in  this  matter;  that  they  set  traps  and 
then  forget  to  go  and  look  after  them  for 
two  or  three  days  after  the  "set"  was 
made.  If  an  animal  got  in  the  trap  the 
first  day  there  will  be  three  days  of  lying 
there  suffering  before  death  comes  to 
end  its  misery.  It  is  one  thing  to  trap  a 
creature  in  the  winter  and  quite  another 
to  trap  it  when  the  weather  is  not  so 
bitter  as  to  cause  its  freezing  to  death. 
An  animal  caught  in  the  dead  of  winter 
soon  freezes  to  death  and  its  misery  is 
ended  then  and  there.  But  when  the 
weather  is  more  temperate  the  kindly 
frost  does  not  help  matters  out.  It  is 
then  that  an  animal,  secure  in  a  trap, 
suffers  until  put  out  of  existence.  Some 
boys  may  be  guilty  of  such  thoughtless- 
ness as  here  depicted,  but  the  average 
boy  who  sets  a  trap  is  too  eager  to  see 
what  it  wili  contain  a  few  hours  from  the 
time  it  is  set  to  intentionally  do  any 
harm.  It  is  more  generally  the  case 
that  some  shiftless  adult  trapper  is  the 
criminal  in  this  case — for  it  is  surely 
criminal  to  let  an  animal  suffer  in  a  trap. 
Traps,  should  if  possible,  be  attended 
to  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
wilds,  where  a  trapper  has  a  long  line  to 
go  the  rounds  of,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  traps,  at  times,  save 
after  a  lapse  of  two  days.  But,  as  stated, 
animals  caught  in  traps  in  the  dead  of 
winter  soon  freeze  to  death;  and  the  bulk 
of  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  wild 
are  trapped  in  the  midst  of  this  sort  of 
weather. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the 
muskrat  looks  like  our  old  friend  the 
beaver  in  all  respects  save  the  tail,  flat 
and  broad  as  regards  the  beaver,  and 
the  muskrat's  long  and  slender.  Indeed 
the  rat  looks  every  bit  like  a  diminutive 
beaver.  It  is  of  course  open  to  specula- 
tion whether  or  not  the  muskrat  was  at 
one  time  a  large  creature  like  the  beaver. 
The  chances  are  of  course  that  at  one 
time  it  was  large  stmt  like  most  of  the 
animals  has  decreased  in  size  throughout 
the  ages  and  now  we  find  it  but  a  shadow 
of  the  size  of  the  beaver.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  at  one,  time  the  muskrat 
was  a  land  animal  but,  probably  for 
reasons  such  as  self  preservation,  it  was 
forced  to  take  to  the  water,  and  is  now 
recognized  in  the  amphibious  class. 
The  shift  and  change  in  those  dim  and 
distant  ages  was  great.  Self  preservation 
drove  the  man  animal  to  the  trees  and 
it  was  then  that  he  acquired  hands  in 
place  of  paws;  and  by  the  gradual  use 
of  them  throughout  the  ages  his  fore-legs 
became  arms;  he  was  able  to  walk  erect; 
and  gradually  v  straightened  out,  so  to 
speak  attaining  somewhat  of  the  phy- 
sical status  today  recognized  in  man. 
Other  creatures  took  to  the  trees  to  save 
themselves  from  the  wild  animals  that 
then  preyed  upon  the  huge  life  of  the 
earth.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
squirrels,  raccoons,  opossums,  etc.,  which 
were  originally  creatures  holding  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  took  to  the  trees. 
Everything  was  governed  then  by  the 
law  of  self  preservation. 

How  nature,  by  the  law  of  adaptation 
equips  its  creatures  so  that  they  may 
hold  their  own  in  the  physical  world  is 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  muskrat.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  early 
days  of  its  life  here  on  earth  its  fore 
legs  were  long  and  quite  in  proportion 
in  length  to  its  hind  legs.  To  aid  it  in 
swimming,  however,  it  was  forced  to 
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Forest  and  Stream 
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A  Flower  of  the  Wild;  Pontiac's 
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ume, neatly  bound  and  moderate- 
ly priced  at  15c.  per  copy. 

Write  direct  to  Publishers. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


depend  entirely  upon  its  hind  legs  for 
propelling  it  through  the  water.  We 
note  in  the  case  of  the  duck  two  legs 
which  do  all  the  propelling.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  muskrat.  Its  swim- 
ming had  to  be  done  with  two  legs,  and 
the  Fore-legs  were,  in  the  sense  of  things, 
more  or  less  unnecessary.  By  reason  of 
this,  nature  adapted  the  muskrat  so  that 
its  hind  legs  (which  were  constantly 
in  use)  strengthened  while  the  unused 
forelegs  were  doubled  up  to  lie  against 
the  breast.  The  more  the  hind  legs  were 
used  the  more  strong  and  fit  for  watei 
use  they  became;  the  lcs  the  forelegs 
were  u?ed  thf  less  useful  they  became. 
Now  they  are  simply  manipulated  to  hold 
the  food  as  it  is  picked  up  and  consumed. 
On  the  other  hand  nature  still  further 
adapted  the  hind  legs  of  the  muskrat  for 
swimming  by  webbing  them  much  like  a 
duck. 

But  as  I  have  said,  at  one  time,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  muskrat  as  a 
land  animal  had  fore-legs  in  length 
proportionate  with  the  hind  legs;  and  the 
animal  walked  erect.  We  note  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  rabbit.  All  the  strength 
has  gone  to  its  hind  legs  while  the  fore- 
legs are  "soft."  and  weak.  But  once  in  a 
while  we  are  treated  to  a  surprise  in 
prying  around  in  the  world  of  nature. 
In  one  instance  in  my  career  as  a  nature 
observer  I  noted  a  rabbit  walking  leisure- 
ly across  a  road,  not  hopping,  mind  you, 
but  walking,  actually  walking  erect,  like 
a  dog,  step  by  step.  The  sight  was  so 
profoundly  ridiculous  that  not  in  all  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  T 
forgotten  it.  You  may  have  noted  the 
same  occurrence  at  one  time  or  another 
in  your  woods  wanderings.  It  is  a  great 
lesson  in  itself  in  the  natural  law  of 
adaptation.  It  will  show  what  the 
rabbit  once  was  and  as  it  is  now.  It 
could  not  make  speed  with  four  legs  so 
nature  threw  all  her  power  into  the  two 
hind  legs.  It  was  a  matter  where  a  hop 
and  a  leap  meant  safety  where  four  legs 
speedily  propelled  would  not  get  the 
animal  anywhere. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics 
about  the  little  muskrat  is  its  power  to 
swim  under  water  for  great  distances 
without  coming  immediately  to  the 
surface  for  air.  The  lungs  are  filled, 
the  creature  dives,  the  performance  is 
repeated  and  so  it  keeps  on  its  waye.  In 
this  manner  it  can  so  consistently  escape 
observation  as  to  arouse  one's  sense  of 
wonder.  And  when  the  rat  does  come  to 
the  surface  he  does  not  break  through 
the  water  with  a  splash  and  an  agonized 
gulp  for  air  but  slyly  rises,  thrusts  his 
nose  up  first  and  then  almost  impercept- 
ibly rises  so  that  a  streak,  denoting  the 
line  of  its  back,  will  be  noted.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  done  the  stiff  tail  is 
extended  straight  out  from  the  body 
in  a  perfect  line  from  nose-tip  to  tail-end. 
To  the  unobservant,  and  even  to  the 
observant  it  Vvill  appear  as  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  stick  floating  on  the 
surface.  Indeed  1  have  stood  at  times 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  growing  dusk 
trying  to  make  out  whether  it  was  a 
muskrat  or  a  stick  oh  the  water  on  which 
I  was  levelling  my  eyesight. 

In  swjmming  under  water  the  muskrat 
makes  wonderful  time.  In  the  winter 
they  also  swim  under  water  and  this 
gives  an  even  greater  example  of  the 
muskrat's  marvellous  ability  to  adapt 
itself  to  untoward  conditions.  The 
muskrat  when  it  leaves  its  house  of 
underwater  bank  burrow  has  in  prepara- 
tion filled  his  lungs  with  air;  he  dives 
and  swims  under  the  ice.  When  nature 
demands  that  the  lung  cells  be  refilled, 
when  the  pressure  becomes  too  dense 
he  will  arise  and  blow  a  bubble  or  bubbles 
on  the  under-surface  of  the  ice;  these 


being  re-vitalized  with  oxygen  it  is  again 
taken  into  the  lungs,  which,  re-filled, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  muskrat  to 
continue  on  till  another  rise  must  of 
necessity  be  made.  There  is  an  old 
sayins  that  dullard  man  should  go  to  the 
ant  for  wisdom.  I  have  another  one. 
Let  those  who  are  deep  breathing  en- 
thusiasts go  to  the  muskrat  for  a  little 
information  on  this  particular  matter. 
If  the  muskrat  could  "only  just"  talk 
he  could  give  some  hints  on  this  most 
healthful  of  physical  culture  exercises 
that  would  put  us  all  to  shame.  If  the 
muskrat  has  any  one  thins,  over  all 
things  to  its  credit,  it  is  a  pair  of  lungs 
that  rival  comparison.  In  regard  to 
drowning  the  muskrat  as  it  blows  bub- 
bles against  the  ice — in  line  with  this  I 
may  say  that  I  first  read  of  it  in  New- 
houses''  Trapper's  Guide,  but  never  have 
I  heard  of  it  being  followed  up  by 
trappers;  and  only  during  one  time  in 
my  own  life  have  I  been  able  to  acquire 
a  rat  by  the  method  elaborated  upon, 
fn  the  early  fall,  or  whenever  the  ice  has 
formed  on  the-  waters  solid  enough  to 
support  one  walking  over  it;  and  when 
the  ice  is  cyrstal  clear,  so  that  everything 
going  on  below  can  oe  detected.the  trapper 
or  hunter  goes  out  on  the  pond.  He 
steals  cautiously  up  to  a  muskrat  house 
and  stamps  on  it.  At  once,  if  there  is  a 
rat  within,  it  will  plunge  into  the  water. 
The  trapper  now  follows  the  rat  as  it 
swims  under  the  ice.  When  it  comes  up 
to  blow  bubbles  a  sharp  rap  on  the  ice 
over  the  bubbles  smashes  them,  and  the 
rat  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen.  The  rat 
keeps  on  under  the  ice  and  tries  again, 
but  another  blow  finishes  the  lesser 
bubbles  now  blown.  Presumably  the 
rat  drowns  when  the  trapper  cuts 
through  and  brings  forth  the  amphibious 
one.  As  I  say  I  have  tried  this  out  but 
so  elusive  have  the  little  fell.ows  been  in 
skimming  this  way  and  that,  and  keeping 
in  anything  but  a  straight  line  that,  in 
spite  of  keeping  the  eyesight  "peeled" 
the  rat  has  been  lost  track  of.  Only 
once  did  T  kill  a  rat  this  way,  but  then 
the  ice  was  so  clear  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  creature'  to  escape  observation. 

In  my  day  I  have  noted  swamps  that 
were  literally  one  solid  mass  of  muskrat 
houses — an  expanse  dotted  with  these 
reed  domes,  big  and  small.  In  those 
days  the  rats  were  not  so  closely  pursued, 
and  harassed.  They  went  fearlessly 
about  their  building  operations  in  the 
glaring  daytime.  Some  of  the  houses  I 
noted  on  famous  swamps  in  my  youth 
were  eight  feet  in  height  and  nearly  as 
broad  at  the  base.  I  do  not  beli  eve  that 
today  anywhere  on  the  North  American 
continent  are  any  such  size  muskrat 
houses  now  to  be  encountered.  As  the 
trappers  increased  and  furs  were  more 
in  demand  they  gradually  disappeared, 
The  old  houses  were  ruined  by  being  cut 
into.  The  rats  took  more  pains  to  con- 
ceal themselves,  resorting  to  burrows  in 
some  instances,  and  in  others  to  building 
very  small  houses  craftily  tucked  aw  ay 
among  bushes  and  driftwood  and  so  forth. 
The  snows  will  come  and  cover  <  these 
over  and  the  trapper  generally  is  none 
the  wiser.  My  admiration  for  the  cun- 
ning shown  by  the  muskrat  (its  ability 
to  thus  blot  out  its  presence  in  a  neigh- 
borhood) has  been  pronounced  indeed. 
I  recall  one  case  in  particular.  On 
instance  I  have  given  in  the  commenc 
ment  of  this  article.  The  other  was  in 
district  where  a  large  pond,  previously 
well  dotted  with  rat  houses  had  been 
ruined  as  a  select  location  for  the  rats. 
The  rat  spear  and  the  trap  had  apparently 
evicted  the  tenants.  I  thought  so  my 
self  when,  one  day,  desiring  to  make 
a  short-cut  across  some  lowlands  ad- 
joining this  swamp  I  found  out  different. 
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I  say  lowlands,  but  it  was  in  reality  a 
connection  with  the  other  marsh  and 
some  two  feet  of  water  was  noted  there 
in  the  autumn.  The  whole,  however, 
was  covered  with  marsh  grass  which  lay 
over  the  ice  matted  and  packed.  In 
crossing  this  "lowland"  my  loot  stubbed 
against  what  would  seem  a  thick  mat  of 
this  grass  and  I  fell.  Rather  surprised 
I  drew  myself  up  and  made  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  what  it  was  that  had  tripped 
me.  There  under'  the  grass  was  a 
muskrat  house  hardly  more  than  two  feet 
in  height,  and  no  more  as  to  base  diame- 
ter. With  the  hatchet  I  opened  its  shell, 
which  was  composed  of  moss  and  mud 


and  was  now  frozen  in  the  form  of  a  shell 
as  stated.  Inside  was  a  perfect  resting 
place  and  no  end  of  food.  Upon  in- 
vestigation I  found  upwards  of  forty 
houses,  every  single  last  one  of  them 
nicely  tucked  in  under  matted  grass. 
Then  the  whole  matter  was  solved  in  a 
twinkling.  Driven  out  by  the  inroads 
on  the  big  swamp  the  whole  rat  con- 
tingent had  moved  over  into  the  less 
frequented  place,  craftily  concealing 
themselves  as  here  noted. 

The  muskrat  has  been  dubbed  by 
trappers  as  a  "know-nothing."  Pro- 
bablv  in  more  instances  than  one  we  have 
another  guess  coming. 
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Alpine  Club  Camp 


T.  G.  Wallace 
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THE  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  met  this 
yeai  at  the  Lake  O'Hara  Meadows 
some  eight  miles  or  so  by  trail 
from  Hector  Station  at  an  altitude  of 
over  6,800  feet.  The  plan  of  meeting 
was  the  same  as  that  of  1909.  No  finer 
position  could  be  chosen  for  mountain- 


old  timers  were  present — Mr.  Justi  e 
Gait,  Professor  Fay,  Mr.  Seaver,  Mr. 
Tait  and  several  others.  Our  American 
friends  were  present  in  numbers  and 
enthusiasm.  There  were  no  guns — guns 
I  suppose  are  taboo  in  Yoho  Park,  but 
many  of  the  members  brought  fishing 


Lake  O'Hara  meadow,  Alpine  Club  camp.    Cathedral  mountain  in  distance. 


eering  work,  as  the  site  is  surrounded 
by  splendid  peaks  and  gives  many 
opportunities  for  trips  and  expeditions  to 
nearby  lakes  and  passes.  The  qualify- 
ing climb  was  done  by  most  of  the  candi- 
dates in  Ordaray;  it  was  not  too  diffi- 
cult and  yet  gave  us  sufficiently  varied 
experience  to  make  an  excellent  graduat- 
ing climb.  Our  old  friends,  the  Swiss 
guides,  Edward  and  Christian,  were  on 
hand.  Trips  were  arranged  to  Lake 
Oesa,  Lake  McArthur,  Lunde  Lake  and 
Opabin  Pass,  and  a  two  day  expedition 
via  Abbot  Pass  and  Paradise  Valley  was 
taken  by  many  of  the  members.  An 
auxiliary  camp  was  pitched  in  Paradise 
Valley.  The  more  serious  minded  mem- 
bers set  their  ambitions  on  Huber  and 
Hungabee;  training  was  given  at  Wiwary 
and  Park  Mountain;  and  several  parties 
climbed  Mount  Shaeffer.    Many  of  the 


rods  as  well  as  ice-axes,  and  several  splen- 
did catches  of  mountain  trout  were  the 
result.  Quite  a  large  number  this  year 
specialized  in  photography  and  several 
interested  themselves  in  botanical  work. 
The' camp  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  secretary  of  the  club,  who  carried  out 
his  duties  most  conscientiously.  Lt.-Col. 
Foster  of  Vancouver,  the  president,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make  the 
camp  a  success,  and  Mrs.  Foster  gave 
dignity  and  charm  to  the  duties  of 
hostess. 

Around  the  camp  fire,  programmes  of 
great  interest  were  given,  and  this  year 
an  effort  was  made  to  organize  the  pro- 
grammes and  make  the  camp  fire  gather- 
ings a  sound  instruction  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment and  fellowship.  The  club  has 
been  wisely  introducing  a  new  policy 
with  regard  to  candidates  for  graduation, 


UR  diamond  booklet  illus- 
trates all  the  newest  dia- 
mond rings,  pins,  ear-rings,  etc., 
at  $15  and  up.  All  diamonds  are 
sent  on  approval,  so  you  may  see  and 
examine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  lYt%  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 

Dept  20,  6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


American  Fur  Breeder 

MONTHLY 

Devoted  to  the  breeding  of  Foxes,  M.ink, 
Skunk,  Marten,  Fisher,  Muskra ts.  Opossums 
and  all  fur  bearing  animals,  including  the 
furred  sheep  and  ra  its.  Arc  you  interested 
in  breeding  fur  bearers?  Would  you  like 
to  read  how  others  make  a  success  of  breeding 
these  animals?  If  so,  then  surely  you  will 
want  to  subscribe  for  The  American  Fur 
Breeder.  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  copy 
10c.    (Don't  send  Canada  stamps.) 

Here  is  our  offer;  Send  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription.  So  sure  are  we  that  you  will 
be  well  pleased  with  the  magazine,  that,  if 
after  reading  three  numbers,  you  are  not,  just 
write  and  tell  us,  and  we  will  refund  your 
remittance  IN  FULL,  and  charge  you  nothing 
for  the  numbers  you  have  received.  Send 
today. 

AMERICAN  FUR  BREEDER, 
Box  208, 
Eminence,  New  York. 


Taxidermists'  Suppl  es 

For  Professionals  and  Amateurs 

Headquarters  for 

Artificial  Eyes 

Learn  How  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animals. 

Write  to 
OLIVER  SPANNER  &  CO. 
Dept.  R  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto 
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The  Science 

■  of 

Trapping' 


This  book  contains  245  pages 
of  interesting  facts  regarding  fur- 
bearing  animals  which  every 
sportsman  should  know.  You 
will  know  more  of  their  habits 
and  how  to  bag  more  this  coming 
season. 

Just  send  two  new  subscrip- 
tions to  Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  each 
and  this  copy  will  be  mailed 
FREE. 
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Records 
Free 


You  can  have  the  latest 
in  Victor  Records  at  no 
cost  to  yourself.  A  few 
minutes  of  your  time 
securing  new  subscrip- 
tions to 

ROD  AND  GUN 
IN  CANADA 

will  entitle  you  to  the 
following: 

TWO  new  subscrip- 
tions  at  $2.00  en- 
titles you  to  a  90c.  re- 
cord. 

XHREE  new  sub- 
scriptions at$2.00 
entitles  you  to  a 
$1,25  ora  $1.50re- 
cord  as  may  be  de- 
sired. 

pOU  R   new  sub- 
scriptions at  $2.00 
each  entitles  you  to 
a  $2.00  record. 

pTIVE  new  subscrip- 
tions at  $2.00  each 
entitles  you  to  a 
$2.50  record. 

Sample  copies  and  sub- 
scription blanks  will  be- 
furnished  on  application. 

Just  send  the  subscrip- 
tions to  us,  and  the  records 
you  desire  will  be  sent  you 
charges  prepaid. 

PREMIUM  DEPT. 
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i  by  insisting  on  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
liminary training  and  instructions  before 
permitting  members  to  make  their 
graduating  eiimb,  and  some  of  the 
younger  graduates  were  assigned  the 
duties  of  taxing  out  newcomers  on  less 
arduous  expeditions  in  order  to  teach  the 
use  of  the  rope  and  ice-axe  as  well  as  to 


foricbly  this  year  to  those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  at  camp.  Whilst  the 
valleys  were  sweltering  in  heat,  the  air 
of  the  higher  altitudes  was  delightfully 
cool.  Whilst  we  were  reading  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  perspiring  multitudes 
on  the  plains,  we  were  snowballing  each 
other  in  the  mountains.    There  were  no 


Mountain  train  on  the  way  to  Opabin  pass. 


induce  the  proper  physical  condition 
necessary  to  making  the  graduation 
climb  without  undue  strain. 

The  sad  death  of  Dr.  Stone  and  the 
accident  to  Mrs.  Stone  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  camp.  The  flags  were  flown  at  half 
mast,  and  the  president,  Lt.-Col.  Foster, 
made  a  feeling  address  on  the  subject. 

The  value  of  the  mountains  as  a  re- 
creation ground  was  brought  home  most 


complaints  of  high  temperature— on  the 
contrary,  so4ne  mornings  the  water  in 
the  tents  were  frozen  and  towels  ana  tents 
were  stiff  as  boards,  it  was  worth  a 
great  deal  to  escape  from  the  stifling  heat. 
The  whole  party  seemed  most  congenial; 
old  and  young  set  themselves  to  have  a 
pleasant  fime,  and  the  camp  at  Lake 
O'Hara  will  go  down  in  the  records  of  the 
Alpine  Club  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
in  its  history. 


Natural  History  Photos 

Bonnycastle  Dale 


Asleep  near  the  deep 
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HAPPY 
MEMORIES  m 

Live  them  again  in 
The  Canadian  Wilds* 


The  glories  of  the  chase,  the  tang  of  the  clear  pure  atmosphere : 
the  thrill  of  the  "Out  of  Door"  is  calling  you ! 

Territory  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  affords  a  wide 
choice  to  the  hunter,  where  excellent  Moose, 
Caribou   and   Deer  hunting   may   be  had. 

For  Copies  of  OUT  OF  DOOR  Booklets,  write 
Passenger  Traffic  Department 
TORONTO    :    MONTREAL    :    MONCTON    :    WINNIPEG    :  VANCOUVER 

Canadian  National  Railwaqs 
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Only  three  working  parts 
— the  simplest  gun  made 


The  lock  mechanism  of  the  Fox  Gun 
is  the  simplest  and  strongest  known. 
The  hammer  strikes  the  primer  direct, 
eliminating-  the  usual  delicate,  trouble- 
some firing  pin.  Made  heavier  where 
the  greatest  strain  comes— unbreakable. 


The  mainspring  Is  made  ol  the  finest 
piano  wire,  carefully  tempered  and 
tested.  It  is  permanently  guaranteed 
against  breakage. 


The  sear  is  made  of  special  drop- 
forged  steel.  It  will  withstand  long, 
hard  service,  always  giving  uniform 
results.  All  parts  are  guaranteed ; 
should  a  defect  be  found  at  any  time, 
replacement  will  be  made  gratis. 


Certainly  can't  blame 
you  for  being  proud 
of  this  gun,  Bob." 

THE  crisp  tang  of  autumn,  brown  fields,  sleek 
pointers  trembling  with  eagerness,  the  thrill  of 
a  flushed  covey,  the  sharp  report  awakening 
wide  echoes,  the  triumph  of  a  successful  shot— 

The  thread  of  memory — and  anticipation — is  inter- 
woven with  the  look  and  feel  of  'The  Finest  Gun 
in  the  World" — your^Fox.  And  respect  for  your 
judgment  is  deepened  when  friends  examine  your 
choice. 

No  wonder  the  sportsman  has  a  strong  feeling  of 
affection  for  his  Fox— a  tie,  a  bond,  something 
closer  and  deeper  than  he  feels  for  most  of  his  other 
possessions;  for  he  knows  that  it  is  a  true  friend, 
the  companion  of  many  days  of  wholesome  pleasure. 

Make  certain  that  you  get  the  fullest  measure  of 
satisfaction,  the  keenest  possible  enjoyment  from 
your  shooting  this  year — see  that  your  gun  is  a  Fox. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4660  North  18th  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


FISHING  NOTES 


The  Angler's  Fireside 


AND  so  another  season  has  passed 
into  the  beyond  of  angling  memor- 
ies and  winter  has  fittingly  come 
so  that  we  may  sit  by  many  firesides  and 
recall  again  and  live  over  again  the  sen- 
sations that  belonged  to  yesterday.  The 
rods  have  been  stowed  away  and  the 
baits  and  the  lures  have  been  placed  in 
their  various  apartments;  the  trout  flies 
have  been  bottled  up  with  the  moth  ball 
preservative;  the  lines  have  been  tested 
and  the  weaker  lengths  discarded.  And 
so  the  last  article  of  piscatorial  warfare 
has  been  laid  away  to  rest,  though  it  is 
probable  that  ere  winter  has  far  advanced 
into  the  field  with  his  close-packed  white 
battalions,  wave,  upon  wave,  in  myriad 
formation,  those  same  weapons  will  be 
taken  forth  and  given  the  "once  over"  to 
see  that  they  are  all  there,  but  particular- 
ly to  feel  the  comfort  of  them  in  the  hands 
once  more.  Summer  may  have  its  glory 
in  actual  deeds  of  watery  prowess,  but  it 
takes  winter  to  single  them  out  and  pro- 
perly distinguish  them  among  the  mass. 
It  is  then  the  event  that  was  apparently 
a  no-account  performance  becomes  what 
it  should  be:  the  lasting  memory  and  the 
great  sensation.  The  big  ones  that  got 
away  during  the  summer  you  have  by 
this  time  forgiven,  but  you  hope  against 
hope  that  next  summer  they  will  come 
forth  like  mailed  warriors  to  take  your 
favorite  lure,  although  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  those  same  big  fellows  are 
going  to  think  twice  before  they  strike 
once  the  next  lime  they  see  something 
come  through  the  waters,  that  either  ex- 
cites their  curiosity,  anger  or  hunger. 
Or  probably  that  monster  small  mouth 
that  snapped  your  leader  and  got  away 
with  a  length  of  it  trailing  from  his  mouth 
and  the  fly  and  spinner  attached  to  that 
will  have  dislodged  this  unnecessary  de- 
coration and  will  be  on  hand  to  "nail" 
some  glittering  contrivance  you  have 
selected  especially  for  his  undoing. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  largest  fish  on 
record  are  caught,  while  one  is  looking 
into  the  embers  of  an  evening  in  winter, 
when  the  wind  from  the  north  is  howling 
around  the  corners  and  it  is  warm  and 
cheery  within.  It  is  no  more  than 
natural  that  the  length  of  a  fish  pre- 
viously caught  in  the  summer  should  in- 
crease, even  enormously,  in  the  time  that 
has  elapsed.    Indeed  all  fish  that  one 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 

captures,  employing  his  every  degree  of 
craftiness,  are  worthy  of  being  reproduced 
mentally  at  least  one  half  times  larger 
than  they  really  were  on  the  day  of  their 
demise.  The  largest  fish  I  ever  caught 
I  have  mentally  increased  in  length, 
breadth  and  depth  until  I  feel  I  can  go 
no  further  but  must  start  in  working  on 
some  lesser  specimen  to  bring  it  up  to 
"regulation"  length.  Long  ago  in  my 
narrations  of  this  event  my  arms  spread 
out  at  length,  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
fellow  and  I  was  thinking  seriously  of 
pacing  out  the  length  on  the  floor  but  a 
brother  anglei  got  ahead  of  me:— Since 
then  I  have  always  admired  his  nerve 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  he  was  not 
perpetrating  a  bit  of  satire  at  my  expense. 

"Winter,  before  the  wood  fire,  is  truly 
the  piscatorial  altar  at  which  we  worship. 
Here  we  gather  to  think  things  over; — 
events  pass  in  review;  new  friendships  are 
noted  amongst  the  many  and  each  is 
counted  a  fragrant  memory.  Somehow 
or  another  a  friendship  started  on  a 
stream  flows  on  forever  like  the  very 
stream  itself,  always  replete  with  good- 
liness,  always  bright  and  full  of  comfort- 
able thought,  and  generally  thrilling  to 
the  senses.  Strangely  enough  when  ang- 
ler meets  angler  i.t  is  as  though  they  were 
already  old  friends;  and  need  but  a  hand- 
shake and  a  few  passing  pleasantries,  to 
establish  old  relations.  After  all  it  is  a 
hale  and  hearty  organization  with  a  mem- 
bership that  defies  comparison;  some 
would  pass  for  knights  of  old,  when  men 
were  bold;  some  take  a  nip  of  rye  if  they 
can  get  it  and  some  like  a  bottle  of  cold 
tea  with  them;  some  are  vastly  thinner 
than  others  and  some  are  very  Falstaffs 
in  bodily  dimensions,  but  take  it  all 
around  they  cleave  to  the  same  standards 
of  life  and  are  thrilled  by  the  same  high 
ideals.  I  wonder  not  that  the  sportsman 
and  the  angler  are  the  hope  in  this  world 
today;  for  no  matter  how  calloused  one 
has  been  mentally  before  joining  the 
rank  of  the  Waltonians  after  that  plea- 
sant event  he  becomes  as  born  anew.  It 
is  the  free  and  easy  swing,  the  good  fel- 
lowship; the  abandonment  of  worry  and 
care  that  enlivens  the  outlook; — and 
any  man  that  holds  a  rod  in  his  hand  be- 
longs to  the  royal  family.    We  probably 


know  this  better  who  have  so  long  been 
engrossed  in  the  pastime  that  is  second 
to  none! 

Year  after  year  we  angle,  and  year 
after  year,  all  in  its  chosen  time  we  re- 
turn to  the  fires  to  sit  and  dream  and  pic- 
ture the  events  of  the  summer  among  the 
glows  of  the  fire.  It  may  not  be  that  we 
all  sit  by  the  fireplace;  many  of  us  will 
retire  to  our  dens  where  the  walls  will  be 
lined  with  books  and  where  paintings  of 
forest  and  stream  serve  as  a  hint  when  the 
eye  of  the  mind  is  questing  far  for  its 
destination.  I  write  these  lines  in 
September  and  still  the  leaves  are  on  the 
trees,  although  the  first  autumnal  rains 
have  drenched  the  land;  when  tbey  ap- 
pear in  print  the  snow  will  be  lying  deep 
on  the  ground  and  I  will  be  comfortably 
ensconsed  in  a  certain  cabin  under  the 
sighing  pines  somewhere  up  there  on  the 
Lake  Superior  ridge;  the  grim  old  north- 
wind  will  rage  without  around  the  cor- 
ners of  the  big  logged  cabin;  the  snow  will 
probably  reach  to  the  window  sill,  but 
within  it  will  be  cheerful — and  all  lines 
of  communication  will  be  cut.  There 
will  be  ample  provisions  and  an  ample 
amount  of  reading  matter  and  an  ample 
amount  of  firewood,  and  pine  fagots  that 
will  radiate  heat  like  the  choicest  an- 
thracite. Then  a  bleak  world  will  no 
longer  be  bleak,  but  will  be  peopled  by  the 
fairest  dreams  and  one  after  another  in 
rapid  succession  I  will  net  the  big  ones 
that  got  away.  Thet  large  small  mouth 
bass  that  broke  my  leader  by  twisting  it 
around  a  snag  will  come  back  and  deftly, 

0  so  deftly  will  I  loosen  the  gut  from 
around  the  obstruction  and  he  will  lie 
there  gasping  in  my  eye's  sight  on  the 
bank.  How  he  did  rise  when  I  set  the 
hook  in  his  jaw — away  out  of  water;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  fight  foam  flecked  the 
pool  surface  and  went  streaming  on  down 
as  a  reminder  of  activities  above.  Nor 
will  I  hide  the  fact  that  I  was  using  worms 
at  the  time  I  made  that  capture.  Had  I 
not  used  flies,  flies  and  spinners,  an  arti- 
ficial plug  and  even  live  minnows  without 
success;  and  did  Lnot  finally  connect  on 
several  fat  worms  and  roll  it  down  and 
did  that  fellow  not  take  it?   'He  did;  and 

1  lost  him! 

No  matter  thow  many  fish  an  active 
fisherman  has  lost  in  his  day  while  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  glorious  there  is 
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always  hope  at  the  fireside.  There  are 
two  classes  of  anglers  who  lose  big  fish; 
(1)  the  anglers  who  take  the  loss  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way,  and  (2)  the  anglers 
who  want  to  lie  down  and  cry  and  Trick 
and  throw  the  rod  away.  It  is  always 
best  not  to  suggest  to  this  latter  class  of 
anglers  that  "it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to 
fish"  or  to  comment  on  the  beauties  of 
sky  and  streamside.  There  can  possibly 
be  no  solace  save  that  one  waits  and  car- 
ries his  troubles  to  the  fireside  and  then 
there  will  be  no  troubles  for  it  is  during 
these  meditative  hours  that  one  "cooks 
up"  plan  after  plan  whereby  the  big  ones 
are  going  to  follow  one  another  with 
alarming  regularity  into  the  fish  basket. 
But  I  have  yet  to  see  any  of  the  plans 
concocted  at  the  fireside  ever  worked  out 
successfully  on  the  stream.  You  may 
think  you  know  a  pool,  and,  in  theory 
you  have  it  measured  down  to  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  just  where  the  big  one  lies  that 
has  your  leader  and  fly  in  his  mouth.but 
when  you  actually  come  to  fish  the  pool 
you  will  find  him  over  in  some  other  nook 
or  you  may  catch  him  while  your  line  is 
floating  on  the  water  and  you  are  straight- 
ening out  a  backlash. 

How  one  lives  over  and  over  again  the 
sensations  of  a  summer  on  the  waters. 
Your  boat  is  following  the  shore  of  that 
choice,  small  mouth  depository;  you  are 
casting  the  fly  and  spinner  up  to  the  very 
shore,  up  to  where  the  sunken  logs  are 
and  the  bass  therein  are  on  wait.  Now 
you  have  the  picture  all  set  in  your  mind 
have  you? — All  right.  The  boat  moves 
along;  you  are  approaching  that  large 
tree  that  lies  on  the  water  jutting  out 
from  sho*3.  You  saw  an  elephantine 
small  mouth  hanging  around  there  some 
days  previous  and  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  he  is  still  there.  The  boat 
now  swings  into  position  and  with  a 
nicety  you  drop  the  fly  and  spinner  about 
three  feet  from  shore.  No  strike.  Doubt 
gets  the  better  of  you,  but  the  next  cast 
goes  right  up  to  the  log.  No  luck. 
As  your  eye  runs  along  the  length  of  the 
log  you  almost  fall  flat  for  there  perfectly 
outlined  to  his  very  last  fin  lies  the  small 
mouth  you  are  after,  right  by  the  snag  in 
the  center  of  the  tree.  There  is  just  one 
chance.  If  you  drop  your  fly  and  spin- 
ner by  him  and  he  does  not  take  it  there 
will  be  no  use  the  second  cast  f6r  he  will 
probably  be  wise  to  what  is  up.  But 
you  cast  and  it  falls  in  the  little  ripple 
caused  by  the  water  lipping  the  log  edge. 
See  the  spinner  is  moving;  three  inches, 
six,  eight — whang!  that  mighty  warrior 
has  sailed  out  and  has  struck  it.  Taut 
line;  and  up  he  comes;  at  least  two  feet; 
though  you  swear  it  was  three.  "Out 
in  the  lake,  out  in  the  lake,"  you  cry  and 
your  boatsman  swings  the  boat  and  you 
are  soon  in  deep  water  fighting  him. 
Soon  he  is  netted  and  lies  gasping  there 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  at  least  one  big 
one  that  didn't  get  away. 

Yes,  we  need  winter  that  we  may  re- 
flect on  things  allied  with  the  gentle  craft, 
and  that  we  may  add  new  and  newer  re- 
cords in  our  book  of  life.  A  trip  may 
seem  at  the  time  barren  and  lacking  of 
interest,  but  let  winter  roll  around  and 
things  are  changed  all  in  all.  No  in- 
cident in  the  course  of  a  trip  is  of  minor 
importance;  everything  is  important; 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  We  may  not 
catch  big  fish,  but  merely  the  opportun- 
ity to  be  out  on  the  lakes  and  streams  is 
then  a-plenty. 

Is  it  not  true  that  by  some  arrange- 
ment of  fate  we  never  manage  to  catch 
the  number  of  fish  we  have  always 
held  in  view  nor  do  we  manage  to  be  out 
on  those;  much  talked  of  days  when  the 
bass  are  in  such  a  mood  to  be  captured 
that  they  fairly  leap  into  the  boat,  and 
when,  according  to  the  old  version  one 


Hunt  This  Fall 

in 

Real  Haunts  of  Red  Deer 

The 

Highlands 
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Ontario 

Magna  tew  an  River,   French  River,  Mus- 
koka,  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  of  Bays, 
Timagami  and  other  famous 
regions. 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Moose,  Deer,  Reindeer  or  Caribou 
Nov.  5th  to  Nov.  20th,  both  days  inclusive 

In  some  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Ontario,  includ- 
ing Timagami,  the  open  season  is  from  October  25th 
to  Nov.  30th,  both  days  inclusive. 


Write  to  any  Agent,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  for  full 
information,  or  to: 

E.  C.  ELLIOTT,  C.  E.  HORNING, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

Montreal.  Toronto. 


HUDSON  BAY  AIREDALES 

At  Stud  in  Canada,  the  two  Inter- 
national-Champion bred  Hunting  Dogs — 

Hudson  Bay  The  Black  Eagle, 
Hudson  Bay  King  Nobbier 

FEE  $25  EACH  DOG 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  TO: 

HUDSON  BAY  KENNELS,  Regd. 

METAGAMA,  VIA  CARTIER,  N.  ONT. 

OWNER.  M.  U.  BATES  Member  Canadian  Kennel  Club,  Etc. 
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has  to  hide  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to 
bait  his  hook.  But  it  will  be  admitted 
that  some  gentlemen  do  go  out  and  come 
back  with  the  limit,  the  astonishing  part 
of  it  being  that  the  smallest  bass  in  the 
catch  weighs  not  under  three  pounds, 
which,  as  all  will  admit,  is  a  catch  among 
catches.  But  strive  as  one  may  he  can 
never  equal  that;  and  it  is  this  that  keeps 
one  eternally  at  it,  or  deceives  himself 
that  that  is  the  cas.%  but  when  all  is 
summed  up  it  was  the  trip  itself  that  was 
the  important  element;  the  fish  were  thz 
atttraction;  the  fishing  the  motive. 

How  many  things  of  interest  a  tackle 
box  will  contain.  You  realize  these 
things  when,  on  a  winter's  eve  before  the 
wood-fire  you  take  out  that  severely 
plain  receptacle  and  throw  up  the  cover. 
There  are  spoons  for  pike  and  muskies; 
there  are  spinners  and  flies  and  hooks  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes;  there  are  floating 
flies  and  wet  flies ;  there  are  reels  and  ar- 
tificial minnows  and  whatnot.  And,  as 
you  look  over  the  mighty  array  it  comes 
to  your  mind:  How  many  of  these  num- 
erous devices  ever  come  into  use?  Very 
few.  As  you  look  them  over  you  pick 
out  the  several  that  you  handled  in  the 
course  of  a  summer  of  fishing;  the  others 
never  left  their  pockets.  We  cull  down 
and  cull  down  on  our  tackle,  eliminating 
this  and  discarding  that,  but  even  then 
we  find  that  we  have  more  than  we  pos- 
sibly need.  But  who  ever  heard  of  one 
going  on  a  trip  without  a  tackle  box  the 
com,  a  tnenls  of  which  was  not  liber- 
ally filled  with  lures  of  every  type?  In 


the  winter  we  weed  them  reluctantly  out, 
but  in  the  spring  we  replace  them  in  the 
box  one  by  one,  for  we  tell  ourselves  there 
is  always  a  chance  that  they  will  be 
needed.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  a  mass 
of  lures  that  counts;  and  some  would 
have  it  that  any  lure  is  a  good  lure  if  it 
is  diligently  used  at  the  right  time.  Fish 
as  a  rule  do  not  troop  in  with  ease  and 
become  affixed  to  a  lure;  hard  work  in 
the  capture  of  any  fish  is  generally  the 
case,  and  the  more  difficult  the  capture 
the  more  entertaining  will  the  matter 
be  in  later  days  when  the  events  leading 
up  to  that  capture  are  gone  over. 

However  to  cleave  too  consistently 
and  impartially  to  one  lure  is  in  fact  to 
become  hidebound.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  had  success  in  the  use  of  a  certain 
lure — indeed  success  surpassing  any  that 
we  had  known  in  the  past.  And  on  the 
basis  of  this  past  success  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  we  have  found  the  lure  that 
"beats  them  all,"  forgetting  that  certain 
conditions  and  stream  or  lake  environ- 
ment had  much  to  do  with  that  past  suc- 
cess so  luminously  emblazoned  in  the 
memory.  For  it  follows  that  when  fish 
are  not  taking  one  lure  they  may  be 
taking  another;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
inveigled  into  accepting  an  artificial  lure 
then  in  all  probability  a  live  lure  will  be 
accepted  by  them.  Time  was  when  I 
scoffed  at  the  use  of  a  minnow  but  I  do 
know  now  that  there  is  a  time  and  place 
for  it,  especially  in  the  heat  of  summer 
when  the  big  fellows  seek  out  the  cool 
depths  of  the  lake. 


A  Fishing  Trip  in  Northern  Quebec 

W.  H.  Allison 


NORTHERN  Quebec  is  a  country 
of  mountains  and  valleys.  Climb 
one  of  those  hills  of  from  five  to 
seven  hundred  feet  in  height  and  the 
panorama  that  is  spread  before  you  is 
that  of  rangt  after  range  densely  wooded 
•with  maples,  birch  and  evergreens. 

Early  last  August  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  old  friend,  J.  H.  Levebvre  of 
Waterloo,  Quebec,  containing  the  sad 
news  that  if  I  wished  to  see  him  alive  I 
should  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  North- 
ern Quebec  where  he  had  been  ordered 
to  go  and  spend  a  few  months,  by  his 
physician,  His  summer  camp  is  situated 
near  the  western  end  of  Lac  Desert 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  every  letter  I  received  during 
August  urged  me  to  visit  him  as  he  and 
his  daughters  were  catching  some  good 
fish.  During  July  they  caught  one  grey 
trout  of  9  lbs,  one  of  17  lbs.,  and  one 
21  lbs.  2  oz.,  besides  a  number  of  two  to 
three  pound  red  trout. 

Lac  Desert  is  114  miles  from  Montreal 
and  is  reached  by  train  to  Labelle  on  the 
C.  P.  R.,  thence  by  team  14  miles  west. 
The  writer  had  not  been  able  to  visit 
those  famous  fishing  grounds  for  eight 
years,  but  on  the  appeal  received  from 
my  old  friend,  although  late  in  the 
season,  I  managed  to  reach  his  summer 
camp  called  "  fumble-In"  one  Friday 
evening  about  8.30  over  a  rough  road  in 
the  rain  and  mud,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  my  friend  looking  very  well  and  much 
improved  in  health. 

We  spent  two  weeks  on  the  water 
and  caught  on  an  average  of  12  to  20 
fish  per  day.  In  Lac  Desert  we  caught 
four  different  species  of  trout,  all  in 
different  parts  of  the  lake.  First  of  all, 
was  the  grey  or  Lake  Trout,  then  the 
silver  colored  speckled,  the  yellow  or 
golden,  and  also  a  very  black  trout  with 


a  peculiar  shaped  underjaw  and  head 
The  average  weight  of  our  catch  would 
probably  be  two  pounds  each.  One  day 
four  of  us  took  the  trail  over  to  Lake 
Chaurette  about  a  four  mile  trip,  and 
in  two  hours  we  caught  over  seventy-five 
trout,  of  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length. 

Deer  and  partridge  are  plentiful  in 
that  vicinity.  At  Lake  Napoleon,  five 
miles  north  of  us,  a  settler  named  Vetters 
was  attacked  by  two  wolves  last  spring. 
He  however,  managed  to  blind  the  larg- 
est female  with  a  charge  of  shot  and 
succeeded  in  killing  the  animal  but  broke 
the  stock  off  his  gun  in  the  battle.  The 
other  one  disappeared  during  the  scrap. 
Although  he  mourned  the  breaking  of 
his  gun  he  felt  he  had  not  suffered  much 
loss  financial  as  he  received  twenty 
dollars  for  the  skin  besides  the  bounty. 
Moose  are  reported  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  same  vicinity  last  fall. 

We  certainly  enjoyed  the  outing  and 
the  two  weeks  passed  all  too  quickly, 
but  to  me  it  is  a  charming  recollection  of 
time  spent  in  enchanting  surroundings, 
among  generous  and  entertaining  com- 
panions. We  nearly  all  have  some 
particular  friend  whom  we  prefer  on  all 
outings,  although  he  may  be  able  to 
catch  more  fish  and  accomplish  it  with 
greater  ease.  My  companion  on  this 
trip  was  one  of  those  natural  born  sports- 
men to  whom  the  largest  fish  appeared 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  even  to 
leaving  my  hook  to  get  caught  on  his. 
Good  naturedly  he  would  jolly  me  by 
saying,  "They  prefer  being  hauled  by  an 
expert."  Although  he  is  one  of  the 
most  modest  of  men  he  would  not  blush 
if  I  admitted  that  experience  counts,  for 
he  certainly  had  that  in  his  favor. 

He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  La  Minerve 
and  recognized  by  the  government  as  an 
expert  on  maple-sugar  making,  having 


owned  a  bush  of  5000  maple  trees  with 
sugar  house  and  up-to-date  outfit. 

Every  day  we  spent  on  Lac  Desert  was 
full  of  enjoyment  which  brought  back 
health  and  happiness  to  the  writer,  and 
my  host  whose  big-hearted  hospitality 
can  never  be  forgotten  for  the  pleasant 
outing  at  "Tumble-In." 


Places  You  Have  Fished 

The  Old  Mill  Pond 
Peter  Park 

DO  you  remember  those  glad  and 
glorious  spring  days  of  the  long 
ago  when  you  were — after  hours, 
if  not  before — a  barefoot  boy  going  to- 
the  village  school?  Wasn't  it  a  long 
time  to  have  to  sit  in  the  hall  of  learning 
from  one  until  four  o'clock  on  a  warm  May 
day? 

Perhaps  you  noticed  that  "Bill" 
wasn't  present  that  afternoon  and  you 
pictured  him  sitting  on  the  "big  log" 
at  the  old  fishing  hole,  catching  all  the 
big  ones.  There  wouldn't  be  one  left  at 
four  o'clock,  so  you  thought.  Oh  well, 
Bill  would  have  to  answer  to  teacher  on 
the  morrow. 

You  would  take  your  cork,  line  and 
hook  from  your  pocket,  unwind  a  yard 
or  so  of  that  five  cent  line  which  old  man 
Brown,  in  a  moment  of  retrospection, 
had  bought  to  satisfy  the  need*  and  the 
scanty  purse  of  dozens  of  barefoot  boys. 
You  would  test  the  st'ength  of  your 
treasured  possession,  straighten  the  baub 
of  the  curved  i  imerick,  and  winding  the 
line  back  on  that  Labatt's  Ale  cork,  of 
which  you  had  found  a  bounteous  supply 
in  the  yard  of  the  Frontenac  House. 
You  returned  your  outfit  to  that  pocket 
which  contained  a  supply  of  treasures 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  boy.  The 
teacher  might  have  noticed  that  your 
attention  .was  wandering  slightly  from 
"Cassell's  Geography"  and  when  she 
spoke  to  you,  you  assumed  the  old  position 
of  intense  concentration,  your  head 
comfortably  propped  between  two  closed 
fists.  Your  eyes  v  ei  e  glued  to  a  map  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  your 
thoughts  on  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence. 
You  wonde  ed  what  sort  of  monstrous 
fish  swam  in  its  waters  and  you  thought 
how  lucky  we"e  the  boys  who  were  born 
on  its  banks. 

Four  o'clock  at  last  and  as  you  fastened 
the  old  skate  strap  around  those  beastly 
books,  you  wondered  if  the  rake  was 
waiting  to  be  applied  to  that  back  yard 
which  had  not  yet  taken  on  its  well 
combed  spring  appearance.  Immediately 
after  school  had  been  dismissed — 
glorious  moment  of  the  day — the  disciples 
of  Isaac  Walton  gathered  together  and 
quickly  passing  down  Main  St.,  made 
for  the  old  bridge  which  crossed  the 
upper  end  of  the  mill  pond. 

On  the  way  down  town  two  or  three 
unlucky  ones  who  had  ventured  too  close 
to  the  back  door  to  deposit  their  books, 
were  immediately  set  at  work  to  rake  up 
the  leaves  which  had  lain  all  winter  snugly 
covered  with  a  deep  mantle  of  snow.  If 
those  leaves  had  only  been  dry,  one 
might  have  found  some  consolation  in  a 
neat  little  fire — but  to  be  left  behind  to 
blister  ones  hands  on  the  old  rake  handle, 
what  a  bitter  fate! 

Perhaps  a  watchful  mother  would 
relax  her  vigil  for  the  necessary  few 
minutes;  the  strain  was  too  much;  you 
couldn't  be  expected  to  bear  it  so  you 
decided  in  a  flash  to  risk  the  rod — not  the 
fishing  one  but  that  stern  chastener  of 
the  wicked,  which  was  lustily  applied  by 
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father  in  the  woodshed  when  you  arrived 
home  just  an  hour  and  a  half  late  for 
supper.  One  swift  run  foi  the  back  fence, 
a  scramble  over  and  you  were  well  on 
your  way  to  the  old  pond.  Of  course 
you  did  not  carry  a  rod  as  you  had  hidden 
youi  dry  cedar — those  were  pre-bamboo 
days— close  to  the  bridge  the  day  before 
in  view  of  just  such  a  happening  as 
the  event  of  to-day.  As  you  sped 
onward  you  thought  your  chances  of  a 
catch  were  mighty  slim  as  the  three  long 
planks  of  the  bridge  would  be  occupied 
and  all  the  spaces  in  between.  Lucky  was 
the  boy  who  got  the  e  first  and  secured 
the  seat  which  enabled  him  to  cast  into 
the  deepest  water,  for  there  the  big  ones 
lurked . 

When  you  arrived  at  the  bridge  you 
discovered  that  there  was  still  a  vacant 
place  about,  the  middle  of  the  structure. 
Surely  some  one  must  be  away  digging 
more  worms,  but  no,  the  boys  assured  you 
it  had  not  been  occupied.  Why  it  was 
empty  that  evening  was  a  mystery  to  you. 

You  -will  probably  never  forget  the 
moment  your  cork  went  under,  your  line 
straightened  out  and  the  strain  came 
upon  your  pole,  just  several  seconds  after 
you  had  thrown  in.  You  commenced 
to  pull  and  although  you  were  busily 
occupied  you  could  not  help  but  notice 
the  surprised  and  envious  expressions 
on  the  faces  of  the  other  boys.  Your 
line  played  from  side  to  side  leaving  in 
its  wal  e  those  ever-widening  rays  which 
one  sees  angle  off  from  the  head  of  a 
snal  e  as  it  swims.  At  last  with  a  hollow 
flop  the  biggest  trout  you  had  ever  seen 
contorted  in  mid  air  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
return  to  its  native  element.  How  you 
prayed  that  it  would  not  fall  off  as  you 
flung  it  over  your  head,  and  dropping 
your  pole  secured  it  firmly  in  both  hands. 
It  was  a  slippery  customer  but  you  were 
not  to  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  walking 
in  state  up  the  main  street  exhibiting 
with  pride  a  speckled  beauty,  which 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  on  the  scales 
of  Hiram  Black,  the  village  shoe  maker. 
What  a  triumph  that  was  for  you  as  the 
other  boys  had  landed  only  the  popular 
sucker  and  chub. 

"Bill"  Brown  would  never  believe 
anything  else  but  that  you  had  deliberate- 
ly waited  behind  to  go  to  the  drug  store 
for  "coaxy-orum",  that  mysterious  liquid 
which  cost  as  much  as  a  quarter  an  ounce 
and  which  would  attract  a  fish  from  the 
old  mill  to  the  bridge — so  some  of  the 
more  optimistic  boys  declared.  When 
accused  of  the  deed  you  only  smiled  and 
looked  wise,  you  were  a  fisherman. 

Yes,  you  did  get  that  licking  but 
wasn't  it  worth  it — especially  when  at 
breakfast  nest  morning  Dad  said  it  was 
the  best  trout  he  had  tasted  for  years, 
and  wondered  how  the  fishing  would 
be  in  Thompson's  Lake  about  the  24th. 


Protect  Legitimate  Fishing 

Editor  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. — 

I  have  been  around  considerably  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  short  fishing  trips 
to  the  different  resorts  near  Toronto  and 
would  like  to  corivey  to  you  my  humble 
opinion  on  a,  very  important  sub'ect,  at 
least  to  all  anglers,  who  are  dependent 
on  short  trios  to  these  places  for  the 
exercise  of  their  favorite  pastime. 

People,  men,  women  and  children  go 
to  these  places  (and  they  are  all  alike) 
and  catch  and  keep  everything  which  comes 
their  way,  be  it  a  fingerling  or  a  sizable 
fish. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  stop  this? 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until 
a  bass  will  be  a  curiosity. 


About  Your  Own  Vigor 
Sent  Free  to  Men 


MR.  READER- 

Here  is  something  I  have  to  offer  you  ab- 
solutely for  nothing — a  little  private  book  of 
special  information  about  the  legitimate  uses 
and  unnatural  abuses  of  manly  vigor;  about 
the  preservation  of  manly  strength  and  its 
possible  self -restoration;  an  illustrated  pocket 
compendium  of  8,000  words,  72  pages  and 
30  half-tone  photographs,  reproductions — 
which  I  am  very  pleased  to  send  by  mail,  ab- 
solutely free  of  charge,  in  a  plain,  sealed 
envelope,  to  any  man,  young  or  elderly,  single 
or  married,  who  writes  for  it. 

Over  a  million  of  these  books  have  been 
thus  sent  to  applicants  all  over  the  world 
since  my  free  offer  first  appeared.  Publishers 
are  charging  as  much  as  $2  for  books  on  sex 
subjects,  while  my  book  is  free.  Therefore, 
reader,  if  you  would  like  a  great  fund  of  insid< 
•  information  relating  directly  to  the  subject 
of  manly  vigor,  all  put  in  perfectly  plain 
easy-to-read  language,  with  many  hints  that 
you  can  surely  apply  to  your  own  self  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  you  may  be,  or  how  nervous 
or  run-down  you  may  be— if  you  want  to 
know  the  facts  about  this  particular  subject, 
given  to  you  without  a  single  scare,  then  fill 
in  the  coupon  below,  send  to  me  and  receive 
my  book,  sealed,  by  return  mail.  In  one  part 
of  this  little  publication  I  describe  a  mechan- 
ical invention  of  my  own,  which  I  call  the 
SANDEN  Vitalizer,  something  you  wear  at 
night  as  an  aid  to  the  restoration  of  lost  or 
waning  strength;  but  you  are  not  expected  to 

?:et  one  of  these  appliances  unless  you  decide 
or  yourself  that  you  want  one.  The  book  is 
complete,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  you 
are  required  to  buy  or  pay,  either  now  or  in 
the  future.  Therefore,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  to-day.  SANDEN,  Author. 

MANHOOD!  The  quality  which  rules  the 
world  to-day.  My  friend,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  when 
real,  sturdy  manhood,  manly  vigor  and  man- 
ly courage  counted  for  as  much  as  they  do 
now,  this  very  minute.  No  matter  what 
your  years,  whether  you  are  20  or  60,  you  must 
be  either  entirely  in  the  race  or  entirely  out 
of  it.  It  is  invariably  the  fellow  who  proves 
up  the  strongest  in  this  human  strength  that 
forces  to  the  frr>nt,  while  weaklings  stand 
aside;  it  is  he  also  who  is  in  most  demand  and 
most  sought  after  by  women  and  men  in  his 
community,  simply  because  he  radiates  that 
marvellous  magnetic  influence  which  only 
an  abundant  vigor  and  rugged  manly  health 
can  radiate  I  nelieve  any  man  can  hope  to 
completely  develop  or  restore  this  same  vigor 
of  manly  strength,  no  matter  what  his  past 
follies  may  have  been,  provided  he  is  willing 
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to  REALLY  MAKE  THE  EFFORT;  and 
provided,  of  course,  he  is'  not  weighed  down 
by  exlreme  old  age  or  is  not  incurably  diseas- 
ed. To  my  mind,  the  road  of  the  one  who 
wants  more  vigor  is  perfectly  plain,  but  it  is 
a  road  that  any  man  MUST  travel  if  he  at- 
tains the  highest  ideals  in  respect  to  his  own 
manhood.    See  information  in  my  free  book. 

As  to  the  SANDEN  Vitalizes,  previously 
mentioned,  will  say  it  is  a  little  mechanical 
appliance,  weighing  but  a  few  ounces,  which 
you  wear  at  night.  This  Vitalizer  generates 
and  sends  forth  a  certain  soft,  penetrating 
force  which  I  call  Vitality.  It  apparently 
drives  this  Vitality  into  your  nerves,  blood 
muscles  and  organs  as  you  sleep.  It  is  quiet- 
ing to  the  nervous  system — or,  at  least,  so 
users  say.  Men  write  that  it  takes  pain  out 
of  the  back  and  restores  vitality  in  90  days. 
Remember  the,  general  information  of  the 
free  book  is  independent  of  this  Vitalizer, 
and  you  are  not  expected  to  get  one  of  these 
little  appliances  unless  you  want  to.  You  can 
write  me  later  as  to  that  if  you  so  desire. 
With  special  attachments,  my  Vitalizer  is 
used  by  women  as  well  as  men  for  rheumatism, 
kidney,  liver,  stomach,  bladder  disorders,  etc. 
If  you  live  in  or  near  this  city  I  should  be 
most  pleased  to  have  you  call  in  person  at 
my  office,  where  you  may  see  and  test  the 
Vitalizer  free  of  charge.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed in  every  case.  Or  if  inconvenient  to 
call  do  not  fail  to  write  for  free  booklet. 


TO  GET  FREE  BOOK  PLEASE  USE  COUPON 

If  you  live  too  far  to  call,  or  if  you  cannot  call,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send 
it.  You  will  receive  free,  sealed,  by  return  mail,  our  72-page  illustrated  book,  containing  8,000 
words,  a  complete  compendium  of  useful  information  for  men,  young  or  elderly,  single  or 
married,  who  want  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  vital  strength,  its  preservation,  its  possible 
self-restoration  and  its  legitimate  uses  and  wanton  abuses.     You  get  it  all  free. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  book 
as  advertised,  free,  sealed. 


Name  . .. 
Address. 


Your  Favorite  Dog 

may  be  either  a  Setter,  Pointer,  any 
kind  of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If 
it  is,  we  can  supply  your  needs.  All 
of  our  dogs  are  shipped  on  trial. 
We  let  you  judge  the  quality.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  100  PAGE  CAT- 
ALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The 
prohibitive  rate  of  exchange  makes 
it  impassible  for  us  to  accept  Cana- 
dian paper. 

BLUE  CRA8S  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 


* 
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R  GUM 

Again  Wins 
Gm,d  America- 
Handicap 


E.  F.  Haak  and  his  single  barrel 
Parker  won  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  at  Chicago,  August 
26th,  with  a  score  of  97  x  100. 

More  G.  A.  H.  winnings  have 
gone  to  the  "Old  Reliable" 
Parker  than  to  any  other  gun 
made, 

Get  the  Parker  Booklet 

PARKER  BROS. 

Master  Gun  Jrtakers 
Meriden  Connecticut 


New  York  Sales  Room 
25  Murray'St. 
Pacific  Coast  Agent 
A.  W.  DuBray,  Box  102,  San  Francisco 


Quack!  Quack!  Quack! 


They're  coming  over — "Keep  down," 
Now — and  then  it  is  up  to  you.  Mas- 
on's Decoys  have  done  their  work. 
The  flock  of  blacks  have  been  fooled  by 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  master 
Decoys.  It  doesn't  matter  what  species 
they  are — Mason's  fool  'em  every  time. 
We  will  send  a  catalogue  on  receipt  of 
a  card  from  you. 


MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 


5901  Milford  St.  and  P.M.R.R 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


Now  that  everything  is  prohibited, 
(unless  you  have  the  coin),  would  it  cost 
too  much  for  our  gracious  govern- 
ment to  employ  inspectors  (re-' 
turned  soldiers  preferred)  to  watch  these 
places  and  'see  that  no  fish  are  taken 
smaller  than  the  law  allows. 

Also  what  about  a  yearly  license  of  say 
$2.00  per  rod  for  permission  to  fish? 
This  at  first  glance  might  look  like  a 
hardship,  but  is  it?  The  man  who  wants 
to  fish  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
absence  of  the  poor  sports  who  keep  fish 
too  small  to  eat  and  also  by  the  labsence 
of  a  lot  of  Germans,  Austrians,  and 
Bohunks  who  at  present  sometimes 
monopolize  any  waters  which  are  near 
the  city. 

Make  them  pay  for  a  license  and  make 
them  keep  the  law  regarding  the  size  of 
fish  taken  and  also  the  number  thereof. 

How  would  it  do  to  close  up  the  whole 
works  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  a  chap 
might  get  a  real  day's  fishing  now  and 
again. 

Yours  truly, 

"Angler" 


An  Amateur's  Experience 
With  a  "Muskie" 

W.  B.  Armstrong 

SAY  Bill,  there's  a  big  muskallonge 
in  the  pool  below    Hog's  Back 
He's  been  hooked  several  times,  but 
nobody  has  been  able  to  land  him  yet." 

Thus  was  I  awakened  from  my  day- 
dream of  a  fishing  trip  among  the  Gat- 
ineau  Hills.  It  was  near  the  end  of 
June  and  so  far,  I  had  been  unable  to 
indulge  in  my  favorite  pastime  beyond 
an  occasional  evening  spent  in  fruitlessly 
whipping  the  waters  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city.  I  had  never  caught 
a  "muskie"  but  the  above  bit  of  news 
volunteered  by  my  friend  "Happy" 
brought  visions  of  some  real  sport,  right 
at  home,  so  it  may  be  imagined  how  my 
fingers  itched  over  the  prospect. 

The  place  designated  is  almost  within 
the  city  limits.  I  had  tried  there  several 
times  a  few  weeks  earlier,  but  the  best 
I  could  get  was  one  small  rock  bass. 

That  evening  as  soon  as  I  c  ould  get 
away  from  the  office  I  swallowed  a  few 
bites  of  supper,  grabbed  my  fishing  tackle, 
jumped  on  my  wheel  and  started  for 
"Hog's  Back." 

The  particular  spot  I  was  aiming  for 
is  a  pool  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in 
diameter.  At  high  water  it  forms  the 
catch  basin  at  the  foot  of  a  wooden  spill- 
way but  usually  by  the  middle  of  June 
the  spill-way  becomes  almost  dry  and 
this  pool  forms  an  eddy  on  one  side  of  the 
spot  where  the  main  current  of  the  river 
takes  a  drop  of  about  fifteen  feet  over  the 
rocks.  The  pool  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  limestone  ledges  and  on  the 
fourth  by  a  rushing  rapid.  It  is.,  a 
natural  haunt  for  bass,  pickerel  and  pike 
but,  being  so  close  to  the  city,  it  is  fished 
to  death.  I  had,  therefore,  little  hope 
of  success,  but  I  am  something  like  the 
chap  who  said  he  liked  fishing  so  well  he 
could  fish  all  day  in  the  bath  tub. 

When  I  arrived  at  my  destination, 
I  put  on  a  minnow  hook  and  by  fishing 
in  the  small  eddies  along  the  rapids,  I 
secured  several  nice  chub  minnows  about 
six  inches  in  length.  I  put  one  of  these 
On  a  larger  hook  and  commenced  to  cast 
for  the  big  fellow.  About  the  fourth  or 
fifth  cast  I  got  a  strike  which  made  me 
tingle  from  head  to  toe.  It  felt  like  the 
grand-daddy  of  all  fish.  I  gave  him  about 
ajhalf  minute  to  get  the  bait  swallowed 
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Stevens  is  Still  Stevens 


We've  always  said  that  Stevens  ac- 
curacy was  a  58-year  old  tradition. 
Here's  the  unbeatable  proof. 

The  above  reproduction  shows  tar- 
gets made  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker,  who 
for  40  years  has  shot  the  Stevens  Fav- 
orite Rifle.  And  Mr.  Baker  at  the  age 
of  76  made  these  targets  with  the  same 
rifle  that  he  has  fired  more  than  10,000 
times. 

A  pretty  convincing  argument  for 


Stevens  accuracy  and  a  pretty  positive 
proof  that  the  healthful  outdoor  life  of 
the  Stevens  shooter  keeps  a  man  young 
a  long  time. 

The  steady  hand  and  undimmed  eye 
that  made  possible  these  targets,  have 
been  trained  to  shoot  straight  by  a 
life-long  association  with  Stevens  ac- 
curacy. 

Once  again  results  have  proved  that 
Stevens  is  still  Stevens. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:    50  Church  Street,  New  York' 

Owned  "nd  Operated  by 
SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 
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Why  suffer  baldness? 

You  cannot  afford  to  look  old 
in  civilian  life 


A  perfectly  designed  and  undetect- 
able covering  or  Toupee  exactly  re- 
presenting the  hair  as  it  should  be 
is  the  unfailing  remedy.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  or  call  and  see 
for  yourself. 

W.  T.  PEMBER 

Headquarters  for  Gentlemen's 
Toupees  and  complete  Wigs. 

129  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


FREE 

For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophlr  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
It  free  for  five  f ull  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND  — SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
aU  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophlr  Gem  book.  Select  from  It 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial. 
If  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  Instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1 .50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
or  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   \ -18    140  Yonge  St.  Toronto 
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SKI  THIS  WINTER 


Enjoy  winter's  finest,  most  exhilarating  sportuon 
straight  grained,  smooth  running 

NORTHLAND  SKIS 

Used  by  world  champions,  U   8.  Forest  Rangers, 
etc.    Best  ski  for  amateur  or  expert.  Buy 
a  pair  this  year. 

Free  illustrated  booklet  on  skiing. 

NORTHLAND  8KI  MFC.  COMPANY 

Midway  St  Paul.  Minn. 
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Toronto 


Canada 


Magnificently  Furnished-Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled 
Courteous  and  Prompt  Service-European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON 

Managing  Director 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

We  need  millions  of  skins — Skunk,  j 
[Coon,  Fox,  Mink — Furs  of  all  kinds. 
I  Write  for  special  price  list  and  extras. 
I.  H.  HOUGH  FUR  CO., 
Herlden ,  Conn.,  V.  S.  A. 


and  then  T  struck.  The  result  was  very- 
disappointing.  I  had  looked  for  some 
real  action  but  the  thing  at  the  end  of 
my  line  felt  like  a  huge  unwieldy  sawlog. 
Still  I  could  feel  some  life  there,  so  I 
kept  a  tight  line  on  him.  After  about 
five  minutes  of  tugging  mostly  just  a 
steady  pull,  I  got  him  near  shore  where 
I  could  see  his  huge  back  clearly  outlined, 
but  just  as  I  was  reaching  for  my  gaff, 
he  calmly  opened  his  jaws  and  floated  off 
— making  me  feel  as  though  I  had  just 
lost  a  million  dollars.  He  had  appai  ently 
grabbed  my  minnow,  but  not  being 
sufficiently  hungry  to  swallow  it  immed- 
iately, he  had  quietly  lain  on  the  bottom, 
just  hanging  on. 

However,  I  was  not  going  to  give  up 
because  of  one  failure,  so  I  put  on  a 
fresh  minnow  and  started  all  over  again. 
After  about  a  half  hour  of  futile  casting 
f  got  another  strike  from  what  appeared 
to  be  a  smaller  fish.  The  size  didn't 
make  any  difference,  however,  because 
I  handled  him  just  as  successfully  as  the 
first  one,  and  not  being  sufficiently 
acrobatic  to  kirk  myself,  I  had  to  be 
content  with  throwing  mental  bouquets 
at  myself  in  very  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage. 

The  next  evening  I  tried  again  but 
the  only  satisfaction  I  had  was  a  glimpse 
of  the  big  feMow  nosing,  after  my  bait. 

I  tried  for  five  successive  evenings 
using  all  sorts  of  plugs,  luies  and  five 
bait,  but  appareantly  "Mr.  Mus'  ie"  was 
no  longer  on  speal  ing  terms  with  me. 

I  then  appea!ed  to  my  friend  Mac  for 
advice.  Fe  said  he  had  seen  the  very 
lure  I  needed  in  Blank's  window,  a  real 
mus!  allonge  spoon,  so  1  h'u'  ried  over  to 
get  it.  When  I  saw  it  I  carre  to  the 
fonclusion  that  it  had  originally  been 
intended  for  a  mold  board  for  a  plough, 
but  being  not  quite  the  riffht  shape,  the 
manufacturer  had  attached  a  couple 
of  logging  chain  hooks  and  a  feather 
dustei  to  it  and  called  it  a  muskallonge 
spoon.  However,  1  was  ready  to  try 
anything  so  I  bought  it  and  made 
another'try. 

That  evening  I  called  for  Mac  who  had 
advised  the  new  spoon  and  1  got  him  to 
go  along.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  good 
heavy  tackle  or  I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
have  got  that  young  scoop  shovei 
heaved  into  the  middle  of  the  pool. 
However,  I  managed  it,  but  all  to  no 
effect.  Mr.  Muskie  didn't  seem  disposed 
to  swallow  a  hardware  store  that  evening. 

After  nearly  an  hour's  fruitless  casting 
we  got  disgusted  and  Mac  suggested 
that  we  go  above  the  falls  and  try  for 
pickerel.  I  agreed,  but  suggested  that 
I  first  try  for  some  small  live  minnows 
while  he  tried  his  hand  with  the  new 
spoon. 

I  took  my  light  rod  and  line  and  went 
over  to  a  small  by-wash  where  the 
minnows  were  usually  plentiful.  This 
time,  however,  my  catch  consisted  of  one 
small  sucker  about  five  inches  long. 
When  I  came  back  with  it  Mac  had 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
so  more  to  put  in  the  tirre  than  with  any 
hope  of  success.  I  put  a  larger  hook  on 
my  light  tackle,  hooked  the  small  sucker 
through  the  nose  and  tossed  him  in. 

My  light  tackle  consisted  of  a  one- 
dollar  Shakespeare  reel,  a  twelve-pound- 
test  braided  silk  line,  a  No.  6  brass  hook 
with  an  eight  inch  gimp  lead  and  a  light 
steel  bait-casting  rod,  so  old  and  frail 
that  I  had  sprung  it  badly  the  previous 
summer  in  carelessly  handling  a  two- 
pound  pike. 

On  the  third  cast  with  the  live  sucker, 
I  got  an  electric  shock — the  big  fellow 
had  taken  hold  again. 

There  were  about  a  half  dozen  other 
fishermen  perched  around  the  pool  so 


I  asked  them  to  remove  their  lines  to 
give  the  big  fellow  and  me  room  for 
action.  One  of  them  commenced  to  peel 
off  his  coat  and  offered  to  jump  in  after 
my  fish,  but  I  declined  his  assistance  and 
called  for  Mac  to  handle  the  gaff. 

This  time  I  decided  not  to  be  fooled 
as  I  was  on  the  first  two  attempts,  so  I 
gave  him  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  bus- 
iness-end of  the  hook  where  it  would  do 
some  damage,  and  then  I  struck  as  hard 
as  my  fraii  rod  would  allow. 

Things  began  to  happen  suddenly  and 
violently.  With  a  mighty  rush  he 
headed  for  the  open  current  and  "Mac" 
shouted  to  me  to  head  him  off  but  if  he 
had  taken  a  notion  to  climb  over  the 
falls  I  could  have  done  nothing  to  prevent 
it.  Fortunately,  he  appeared  to  like 
his  own  stamping-ground  best  and 
stayed  within  its  bounds,  but  tore  around 
it  like  a  young  submarine.  So  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  keep  him  going  and  let  him  tire 
himself  out.  His  big  tail  kept  appearing 
at  the  surface  as  he  bored  down  to  the 
bottom  to  try  to  free  himself  of  the  hook. 
He  seemed  to  tire  quickly  or  else  decided 
that  the  little  thread  tugging  at  him  was 
so  insignificant  that  it  was  not  worth 
fighting.  At  any  rate,  after  about  ten 
or  twelve  minutes,  he  just  quit  and  sulked 
near  the  surface  with  his  broadside 
toward  me.  I  slowly  got  him  reeled 
over  to  the  side  and  Mac  made  a  grab 
with  the  gaff,  but  missed  him  and  away 
he  went  again  for  another  spell  of  thrash- 
ing about  the  pool.  This  time,  however, 
it  only  lasted  about  two  minutes  and  I 
reeled  him  in  again.  Mac  took  more 
care  with  the  gaff  and  with  one  mighty 
heave  landed  him  on  the  rocks  and  sat 
on  him. 

By  this  time  the  cottagers  and  picnick- 
ers around  had  heard  that  something  was 
doing  and  we  had  an  audience  of  about 
fifty  perched  on  the  rocks  higher  up. 
They  gave  us  a  rousing  cheer. 

On  examination,  we  found  that  the 
big  fellow  had  swallowed  minnow,  hook, 
lead  and  about  a  foot  of  the  line,  and  was 
hooked  away  down  in  his  "innards" 
somewhere.  By  the  happiest  chance  the 
line  had  got  hooked  behind  the  bony 
extension  at  the  back  corner  of  his 
mouth,  which  prevented  him  getting 
his  huge  lance-like  teeth  at  that  frail  bit 
of  silk. 

I  think  I  hear  some  old-timer  say  "A 
fool  for  luck." 

After  we  had  him  killed  we  had  a  hand- 
shake all  around.  I  then  tied  his  jaw  to 
a  young  fence  rail,  slung  him  over  my 
back  and  started  for  home.  It  was 
rather  awkward  wheeling  as  his  big  tail 
interfered  with  my  legs  at  each  revolution 
of  the  pedals,  but  I  was  feeling  in  such 
good  humor  with  myself  that  a  little 
thing  like  that  didn't  matter. 

Our  road  folio-wed  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  motor  drives  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  so  Mac  rode  about  thirty  yards 
behind  me  to  watch  the  fun.  He  said 
he  was  sure  there  were  a  lot  of  dislocated 
necks  and  jaws  around  the  city  that 
night. 

When  we  reached  home  we  weighed, 
measured  and  photographed  our  catch. 
He  weighed  22^  pounds  and  measured 
48  inches  from  tip  tp  tip. 

"Not  a  big  fish"  you  say?  Well  he 
looked  mighty  big  to  me. 


The  game  laws  of  Nova  Scotia  forbid 
the  following  practices: — Using  any 
strychine  or  other  poison  for  taking  any 
fur-bearing  animal;  damaging  or  molest- 
ing any  muskrat  house,  or  setting  any 
snare  or  trap  within  twenty-five  feet  of 
such  house;  damaging  or  molesting  any 
beaver  dam  or  house. 
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Sole  Makers 


He  knows,  that  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  body  good 
and  warm,  his  exposed  limbs  can  withstand  almost  any 
degree  of  cold. 

This  was  proved  by  the  gallant  Highlanders 
in  the  late  war. 

Pure  wool  next  the  skin,  the  woollen-cloth  kilt 
covering  the  vital  organs ;  thus  is  the  whole  body 
protected  and  the  health  safeguarded. 

In  damp  mist  or  driving  sleet,  the  hardy  Scot, 
dad  with  wool,  braves  the  elements. 
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CEETEE 


THE  PURE  WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT  WILL  NOT  SHRINK 

"  The  Woollen  Underwear  without  the  itch." 

is  made  of  pure,  cleansed,  Australian-merino  long' 
fibred  wool,  pliant,  graceful  and  absolutely  comfortable. 

The  wool-burrs  that  cause  the 
itch  and  scratch  in  ordinary  wool 
garments  are  all  removed  from 
Turnbull's  "CEETEE"  by  a  special 
and    infinitely  careful  process. 

Ceetee  is  the  only  Underclothing  made 
in  Canada  that  is  reinforced  at  all 
the  wearing  parts. 


^V<€EETEr? 

\J  O 


Made  in  all  sizes  and  weights 
for  man,  woman  or  child. 


Sold  at  the 
best  shops 


Worn  by  the 
best  people 


of  Gait,  Ont. 


All  pure  wool — re-inforced 
at  all  wearing  parts  and 
full  fashioned. 


The  Culture  of  Black  and  Silver  Foxes 

By  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  Croft,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 

We  know  very  little  about  these  fur  bearing  animals  and  how  they 
should  be  raised. 

Dr.  Croft,  who  in  addition  to  being  a  successful  breeder  of  foxes  in 
captivity  is  also  a  specialist  in  veterinary  science,  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  and  these  are  now  compiled  into  a  convenient  volume.  Enthus- 
iasts are  given  valuable  and  hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes. 
Breeders  of  fur  bearing  animals  are  also  given  a  further  insight  into  an 
industry  which  is  gaining  much  prominence. 

Learn  more  about  the  Black  and  Silver  Foxes  by  securing  one  of 
these  volumes. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60c.  Postpaid 

W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


FREE 
A  Flashlight 

Made  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

You  can  always  use  this  flash- 
light and  in  fact  you  would  never 
think  of  going  camping  without 
one. 

Just  send  in  three  new  sub- 
scriptions to  ROD  &  GUN  at 
$2.00  each  and  you  will  receive 
this  flashlight. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LTD. 

Publisher 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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Stretching  a  Gun 

Edward  T.  Martin 


OLD  time  archers  used  to  lie  on  their 
backs,  brace  their  bows  of  yew 
against  the  soles  of  their  feet,  use 
both  hands  and  both  legs  to  handle  the 
arrow  and  bend  the  bow,  in  this  manner 
increasing  by  very  many  yards  their 
effectiveness-  That  was  straining  a  bow. 
Now  a  large  number  of  shooters  are 
affected  in  the  same  way.  They  do  so 
like  "to  bring  a  bird  down  out  of  the 
clouds,"  that  they  are  always  trying  to 
make  a  gun  accomplish  impossibilities, 
which  they  have  persisted  in  ever  since 
the  days  of  flint  locks  when  length  of 
barrel  and  a  secret  system  of  boring  which 
some  makers  advertised,  was  supposed 
to  do  the  work;  but  no  work,  no  wing 
shooting  could  be  good  with  those  old 
time  guns. 

As  a  boy,  I  shot  one  and  I  know.  A 
diver,  yes  even  a  duck  would  go  under  at 
the  "pouf"  of  the  priming.  A  swift 
flying  bird  could  be  in  the  next  township 
before  the  "bang"  came  and  the  shot 
reached  where  it  had  been. 

One  of  the  most  laughable  things 
connected  with  shooting  1  ever  knew,  was 
in  my  boyhood  days  when  I  saw  a  youth 
trying,  just  at  dusk  to  shoot  bull-bats 
with  a  flint  lock  that  had  a  forty-four  inch 
barrel.  I  did  not  laugh  so  much  then 
as  I  have  since  at  the  remembrance  of  it, 
for  I  was  the  boy. 

I  began  trying  to  stretch  my  gun 
back  fifty  years  ago.  f  didn't  know 
any  better  then.  I  saw  men,  supposed 
to  be  good  shooters,  doing  it  and  tried 
to  follow  their  example.  Every  spare 
dollar  I  got  hold  of  went  to  the  gunsmith 
in  pay  for  boring  and  re-boring,  because, 
my  idr-a  was  that  the  more  a  gun  was 
choked  the  further  it  would  kill. 

I  made  life  a  burden  to  that  gunsmith; 
but  he  got  back  at  me  in  great  shape.  He 
told  me  many  times  that  he  had  donje  all 
any  man  could  to  improve  the  shooting 
of  the  gun.  Still  I  persisted.  At  last, 
meeting  him  one  day  on  the  street  during 
the  noon  hour,  I  told  him:  "You  must 
do  something  to  make  that  gun  shoot 
closer." 

"Can't  do  it,"  he  said,  "but  I've  got  a 
gun  that  will  put  the  entire  load  into  a 


fifteen  inch  circle  at  forty  yards;  maybe 
we  can  trade." 

I  replied,  "Of  course  we  can  if  you  don't 
want  too  much  difference." 

He  answered,  "Not  more  than  ten 
dollars.  Come  to  the  shop  at  this  time 
tomorrow  and  look  the  gun  over." 

I  was  there  on  time  with  my  ten  dol- 
lars. There  was  also  present  half  a 
dozen  other  shooters  whom  I  knew,  all 
waiting  for  something  with  an  air  of 
expectancy  that  I  didn't  fully  under- 
stand? 

As  soon  as  I  entered  I  said  to  the  man, 
"Haven't  sold  that  gun,  yet  have  you?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  asked,  "Want 
to  see  it?" 

"That's  what  I  came  for,  "  I  told  him 
and  he,  unlocking  a  case  handed  me  a 
i  ifle,  saying,  "There,  if  that  gun  scatters 
outside  of  a  fifteen  inch  circle  at  forty 
yards,  I'll  give  it  to  you,"  and  the  six 
shooters  all  laughed  as  if  they  thought 
it  a  good  joke.  I  didn't  though  for  the 
gunsmith  would  only  let  me  off — he  said 
I  had  agreed  to  trade — on  condition  that 
I  would  buy  dinners  for  the  crowd.  He 
also  read  me  a  lesson  that  I  have  never 
forgotten.  Said  he,  "I  heard  you  cut 
the  head  off  a  blue-bill  not  long  ago  when 
he  was  flying  past  you;  did  as  clean  a  job 
with  the  gun  as  could  have  been  done 
with  a  hatchet.  Also  shot  the  rear  end 
of  a  pigeon  off  at  twenty-six  yards  rise." 

"The  shot  balled  up  on  me,"  was  my 
ready  alibi. 

He  answered,  "Perhaps  so  and  perhaps 
not.  Your  gun  shoots  well  enough.  You 
are  looking  for  the  impossible.  If  you 
must  have  a  gun  that  shoots  any  closer, 
get  a  rifle."  Yet  old  shooters,  men  who 
should  know,  but  never  will  learn,  were 
having,  and  are  still  for  that  matter, 
their  gun  barrels  cut  to  pieces  trying  to 
improve  an  almost  perfect  pattern. 

I  was  obstinate.  I  would  not  credit 
what  the  gunsmith  said  when  he  told  me 
my  gun  could  not  be  made  to  shoot  better. 
I  saw  one  gun  that  had  a  brass  ring  set 
inside  each  barrel  close  to  the  muzzle. 
This  looked  like  a  reasonable  idea  to  me. 
I  borrowed  the  gun.  Its  owner  would 
sell  for  about  double  its  value,  and  won 
f.hree  first  moneys  in  a  row  with  it. 


The  question  was,  should  I^have  rings 
set  in  my  barrels  or  buy  the  gun,  and 
finally  decided  to  win  one  more  prize 
and  then  buy,  but  I  never  got  that  far 
for  at  my  second  shot  the  ring  blew  out 
of  the  right  barrel  and  its  shooting  quali- 
ties were  ruined,  for  it  was  very  doubtful 
if  it  could  be  repaired. 

I  had  previously  tried  wire  cartridges 
using  several  boxes,  and  the  only  thing 
hit  was  a  cow  at  pasture  a  hundred  yards 
away,  instead  of  the  pigeons  I  was  trying 
for. 

Concentrators  were  but  slightly  better 
but  proved  a  most  uncertain  proposition, 
and  would  do  the  most  unexpected  things, 
among  others,  turning  sideways  and  going 
like  a  bullet  or  making  a  sharp  curve 
hitting  an  object  many  feet  out  of  line. 

There  were  always  "skirmishers"  out- 
side the  eighty  yard  boundary  at  the 
pigeon  grounds  to  shoot  birds  that  might 
be  missed  at  the  traps.  These  concentra- 
tors were  a  menace  to  them  and  the 
managers  of  the  shooting  parks  decreed 
their  banishment  in  consequence.  They 
were  afraid  the  "skirmishers"  might 
themselves  be  skirmished. 

As  one  thing  after  another  failed,  I 
tired  of  the  bad  work  and  began  to  think 
the  old  gunsmith  might  be  right.  Tallow, 
melted  and  run  around  the  shot  in  a  meta!  ■ 
or  metal  lined  shell,  for  use  in  sneak 
boat  shooting,  accomplished  but  little, 
although  occasionally  a  bird  at  extreme 
long  range  would  drop.  A  kid  glove 
finger  to  hold  the  shot  and  packed  in  the 
shell  with  melted  tallow  answered  pern  aps 
the  best  of  any,  besides  it  was  soft  and 
did  not  injure  the  barrel.  But  old 
gloves  were  not  always  obtainable  and 
new  ones  cost  money.  Cutting  a  shell 
between  the  wads  over  the  powder  not 
only  was  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  concentrators,  but  was  very  likely  to 
spread  a  fine  pair  of  barrels  at  the  muzzle 
where  they  were  thin  and  in  this  way  to 
seriously  damage  the  gun. 

For  years  after  I  had  discarded  concen- 
trators and  all  such  contrivances,  I  kept  up 
my  experiments  but  abandoned  the  idea 
that  constant  re-boring  was  necessary.' 
I  made  many  tests  over  newly  fallen  snow, 
using  a  six  gauge  single  gun  loaded  with 
twelve  drams  of  black  powder,  my  old 
reliable  ten,  a  twelve  gauge  factory  made 
gun  and  also  a  forty-four.  Believe  me  or 
not,  the  forty-four,  loaded  with  a  pinch 
of  powder  and  %  of  an  ounce  of  shot, 
carried  the  shot    almost   as  far  as  the 
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Clip  out  this  chart  and  put 
it  in  your  pocket  book.  It 
will  be  useful. 


STANDARD 
QUAIL  LOADS 

Powders:  Dupont,  3  or 
3)4  drs. 


Shot:  Ounces — /  or 
Size—7V2  or  8 


Give  me  that  load  for  Quail 

'TT'S  exactly  what  I  need  and  I've  proved  it  by 
J-  years  of  good  shooting.  Used  to  try  a  lot  of 
special  loads  but  I  gave  that  up  when  I  found  that 
I  could  get  the  best  results  by  sticking  to  DU  PONT 
STANDARD  LOADS  as  shown  in  that  table. 

"My  advice  to  beginners — to  all  lovers  of  the 
shotgun  in  fact — is  to  carry  the  chart  of  DU  PONT 
STANDARD  LOADS  with  you  when  you  are 
buying  shells  and  order  from  the  chart.  You 
can't  go  wrong.  And  don't  forget  that  the  best 
powder  makes  the  best  load — not  once,  but  always. 
That's  why  most  sportsmen  demand  'Du  Pont.'" 

Your  own  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Du  Pont 
Standard  Loads. 

£.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Sporting  Powder  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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six  and  within  a  yard  or  two  of  as  far  as 
my  ten.  which  was  a  high  priced  hand 
made  gun.  The  six  was  choked  to  death 
and  showed  me  the  folly  of  wanting  a  gun 
bored  in  that  manner.  Also  no  mule  ever 
kicked  so  hard.  When  shot  end  on,  out 
of  my  small  ducking  skiff  it  would  send 
her  a  full  length  clear  of  the  blind,  or  if 
sideways,  roll  her  over.  Consequently 
unless  the  skiff  was  tied,  I  never  tried  a 
side  shot  with  it. 

My  experiments  indicated  that  a  gun 
held  tightly  in  a  vise  or  against  the 
shoulder  of  a  heavy  man,  would  give 
better  penetration  than  if  held  by  a  light 
man  who  would  be  sent  backward  by  the 
recoil.  This  wqs  much  more  marked 
when  using  black  powder  than  if  the  gun 
was  loaded  with  smokeless.  The  ten 
heid  the  shot  better  together  than  any 
of  the  others,  it  was  only  a  pellet  or 
two,  undoubtedly  the  center  ones,  that 
the  forty-four  sent  to  the  limit.  The 
six  commenced  dropping  shot  by  the 
wayside  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
muzzle  and  kept  it  up  for  more  than 
hundred  yards;  shot  that  were  flattened, 
broken  and  bruised  and  which  could  have 
had  little  energy  left  to  penetrate  the 
thick  feathers  of  duck  or  goose-  The 
shot  crossed  beyond  sixty  yards  and  at 
eighty  my  ten  showed,  with  half  the 
load,  a  much  better  pattern  and  buried 
sevens  in  a  pine  board  deeper  than  the 
big  gun  did  twos;  nor  was  the  twelve, 
although  only  a  cheap  gun,  far  behind. 
Beyond  a  h  undred  yards  one  might  almost 
say  the  six  gauge  had  neither  pattern 
nor  penetration.  The  shot  was  so 
badly  scattered  that  f  don't  believe  I 
am  out  of  line  when  I  say  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  extreme  left  and  the 
extreme  right  of  the  load  was  twenty 
yards.  On  the  other  hand  the  shooting 
of  the  small  bore  was  all  to  the  good.  My 
son  killed  prairie  chickens  with  it  at  a 
considerable  distance  and  a  large  white 
rabbit  that  must  have  been  nearly  thirty 
yards  away.  The  gun  was  as  dependable 
at  snipe  and  plover  as  any  in  the  party, 
only  it  had  to  be  held  very  carefully  for 
yg  of  an  ounce  of  shot  does  not  scatter 
much.  j,      .  "• 

My  experience  in  the  field  confirms  the 
results  of  these  tests  over  snow  as  do  the 
10,000  ducks  I  have  shot,  helped  pick 
and  examined  for  shot  marks.  Also  the 
conviction  is  growing  on  me  all  the  time 
that  in  shooting  for  sport  a  twenty 
gauge  is  large  enough  ior  the  require- 
ments of  today,  of  course  not  at  the 
traps,  but  in  the  field. 

The  longest  shot  I  ever  made,  bar  one, 
which  was  at  a  blue-bill  with  a  rifle,  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  made  at  all.  I  will 
tell  about  it  to  show  how  deceitful 
appearances  may  often  be. 

I  was  on  a  sneak  boat  hunt,  something 
I  gave  up  years  ago,  finding  it  lots  of 
work  and  very  little  sport.  This  day  I 
had  spent  two  hours  trying  to  get  up  on 
a  bunch  of  teal,  spoonies  and  pintail 
that  covered  several  acres  but  they  swam 
away  as  fast  as  I  was  sculling,  maybe 
faster.  If  I  increased  my  speed  it  would 
cause  a  ripple  and  ducks  know  a  drifting 
log — which  they  supposed  the  sneak  boat 
to  be — does  not  make  ripples.  I  tried 
to  work  around  the  bunch  and  get  the 
sun  at  my  back  so  its  rays  would  dazzle 
the  birds  when  they  looked  to  see  what 
was  coming.  There  were  too  many  in 
the  lot.  They  lapped  over  on  the  sides 
and  those  that  were  outside  the  streak  of 
bright  sunshine,  began  to  get  very  uneasy 
ana  showed  a  desire  to  fly.  Now  and 
then  a  veteran  who  had  felt  shot  before, 
would  jump,  fly  a  short  distance,  then 
seeing  the  others  did  not  follow,  settle 
back  in  the  bunch  again.  I  saw  it  was 
all  off;  that  there  was  no  chance  for  a 


close  shot.  Very  carefully  removed  one 
of  my  ordinary  sneak  boat  shells,  replaced 
it  with  a  glove  finger  cartridge — -the  only 
.one  I  had.  Then  that  they  should  all 
rise  together  with  many  a  head,  neck  and 
wing  to  chance  hitting  I  sat  up  and  fired 
my  ordinary  load;  then  as  they  rose  and 
packed  together  gave  them  the  glove 
finger.  The  bunch  was  at  least  150 
yards  away.  I  saw  none  fall  nor  did  I 
expect  to,  but  a  single  pintail  remained 
after  the  rest  were  gone,  jumping  up  and 
down  and  trying  to  rise  out  of  the  water. 
I  bad  fired  at  the  center  of  the  flock; 
this  duck  was  fifty  feet  to  the  right  but 
I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  was 
only  glad  the  glove  finger  had  worked  so 
well.  However,  on  thinking  the  matter 
over  I  reached  the  conclusion  it  was  not 
my  duck  at  all  but  one  somebody  else  had 
wounded  and  that  had  swam  out  and 
joined  the  others.    The  water-soaked, 


bedraggled  feathers  around  the  wound 
in  the  broken  wing,  confirmed  this  idea 
but  as  I  had  to  shoot  the  bird  again,  I 
could  not  tell. 

Any  person  but  a  close  observer  would 
have  been  sure  he  and  no  one  else  winged 
the  duck  and  in  all  honesty  have  bragged 
how  he  brought  a  duck  down  at  150  yards, 
which  goes  to  show  bow  easily  a  person 
may  be  mistaken  and  how  apparent  facts 
are  not  facts  at  all. 

Well,  I  gave  up  sneak  boat  shooting 
and  with  it  "stretching  my  gun."  I  was 
crippling  too  many  birds",  reducing  the 
visible  supply  with  benefit  only  to  the 
carnivora.  So  my  advice  to  those  who  "do 
so  like  to  bring  a  bird  down  out  of  the 
clouds"  now  is:  Don't  ruin  your  gun  by 
constant  re-borings,  don't  use  tallow  and 
glove  fingers;  don't  try  to  stretch  your 
gun  but  use  a  rifle.  You  will  cripple  less 
and  kill  just  about  as  many. 


The  Dangers  of  Deer  Hunting 


C.  N.  A.  Ireson 


TO  say  that  deer  bunting  is  a  sport 
beset  by  dangers  at  first  sounds 
ridiculous  to  anyone  knowing  the 
habits  of  the  Odocoileus  family,  but  al- 
though deer  are  timid  and  very  wary 
creatures,  there  are  probably  more 
hunters  killed  annually  when  hunting 
these  animals  in  America  than  there  are 
big  game  hunters  killed  stalking  danger- 
ous game  in  Africa.  The  source  of  the 
danger,  however,  does  not  lie  in  being 
gored  by  a  buck's  antlers  or  devoured  by 
roving  packs  of  timber  wolves  or  hugged 
to  death  by  some  overly  affectionate  black 
bear,  as  some  Nimrods  would  like  us  to 
believe,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  about 
the  only  danger  outside  of  getting  lost 
comes  not  from  fang,  horn  or  claw  but 
from  the  soft  nose  bullets  of  numerous 
fools  armed  with  high  ptower  rifles  who 
are  licensed  to  roam  the  north  woods 
during  the  open  season  for  big  game. 
These  fools  fire  at  a  bush  rustling  in  the 
wind,  a  patch  of  white  or  brown  moving  in 
a  thicket  or  the  sound  of  breaking  twigs, 
and  judging  from  the  number  of  people 
killed  or  wounded  annually  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  these  chaps  are 
unfortunately  pretty  good  shots. 

It  is  generally  presumed  that  the 
tenderfoot  hunter  is  alone  to  blame  in 
these  cases  of  accidental  shooting,  and 
that  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  attack  of 
"buck  fever",  with  eyes  bleared  with 
excitement,  he  fires  at  a  patch  of  brown 
and  kills  another  hunter  instead  of  what 
he  presumed  was  the  first  deer  he  had 
ever  seen  running  wild.  This  may  be  so, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  shots  of  a  man 
in  this  state  of  mind  as  a  rule  fly  high, 
wide  and  handsome  of  their  mark.  There- 
fore, taking  into  consideration  the  number 
)f  deer  fired  at  and  missed  under  such  con- 
ditions, it  only  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man  under  fire  from  a  gun  in 
the  same  hands  would  be  about  as 
immune  from  danger  as  the  average  deer. 
True  it  is  that  the  tenderfoot  is  an  annoy- 
ance and  frequently  a  source  of  danger 
in  camp  or  on  the  trail.  He  will  do  his 
best  to  upset  the  canoe  or  if  that  fails 
will  accidentally  blow  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  He  will  invariably  carry  his 
gun  at  full  cock  with  the  safety  catch  off 
and  when  resting  will  lean  on  the  muzzle; 
sometimes  it  goes  off  and  kills  his  partner 
or  probably  himself.  He  can,  therefore, 
be  classed  as  a  dangerous  man  to  be 
near  in  the  tall  timbers  but  he  is  not 
usually  a  good  enough  marksman  to  hit 
a  flash  of  white  in  the  tag-alders  or  a 


spot  of  brown  moving  through  the  shad- 
ows of  a  spruce  swamp.  The  men  who 
can  do  this  and  sometimes  do  what  we 
might  call  the  intentional  killing,  are  as 
reports  show,  backwoodsmen  and  hunters 
of  some  experience  who  have  come  to  be 
a  bit  too  quick  with  the  rifle. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
some  of  these  chaps  telling  of  how  when 
out  hunting  they  saw  a  flash  of  white  in 
the  underbrush  which  at  the  time  they 
did  not  know  was  a  deer,  but  taking  the 
long  chance  onit  being  a  flag(deer's  white 
tail)  let  go  and  on  going  up  to  where 
they  fired  found  a  fine  eight  point  buck 
"dead  as  a  maggot."  Then  again  another 
hunter  will  relate  with  an  air  of  boast- 
fulness  equal  to  that  of  a  half  breed,  of 
how  he  heard  a  twig  crack  in  the  stillness 
of  the  forest  and  on  seeing  a  patch  of 
brown  in  a  thicket  from  whence  the  sound 
came,  fired  a  shot  and  on  going  up  to  the 
thicket  found  that  his  trusty  rifle  had 
downed  what  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest 
buck  killed  by  any  of  his  party  that  year. 
Either  of  these  men  when  they  fired 
took  the  chance  of  killing  a  man  instead 
of  a  deer  for  the  autumn  woods  are  full 
of  hunters. 

We  will  grant  that  Mr.  Tenderfoot, 
without  a  level  headed  experienced 
companion  or  guide  to  chaperone  him,  is 
a  source  of  danger  to  others  but  he  is  by 
no  means  alone,  for  the  deadlier  shots 
from  the  more  experienced  class,  who 
fire  at  and  hit  flashes  in  the  brush,  are 
an  even  greater  danger  to  all  mankind 
tramping  the  November  woods.  The 
tenderfoot  is  more  easily  schooled  than 
the  latter  kind  for  "it  is  hard  to  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,"  especially  if  the  old 
dog  is  a  bit  bull- headed  and  over  confi- 
dent. 

The  accidental  shooting  of  a  fellow 
hunter  is  about  all  that  will  teach  some 
to  be  careful  and  at  all  times  to  be  sure 
of  what  they  see  in  the  woods  before 
they  fire. 

To  show  how  careful  a  person  who 
hunts  in  brushy  country  must  be  I  will 
repeat  an  incident  that  happened  to  a 
hunting  companion  of  mine  some  years 
ago. — One  morning  be  shot  a  small  deer 
in  a  dense  hardwood  bush  and  was  carry- 
ing it  out  on  his  shoulder  to  a  tote  road 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  To  get  to  this 
tote  road  he  had  to  pass  through  clumps 
of  underbrush  that  grew  shoulder  high. 
When  making  his  way  through  one  of 
these  clumps  someone  fired  two  shots 
in  quick  succession  at  the  deer  on  his 
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AT  A  LOWER 
PRICE! 

There  is  KLIM  Pow- 
dered Skimmed  Milk 
— ideal  for  cooking  or 
for  table  use.  Sold  in 
blue  and  white  tins  by 
all  grocers. 


You'll  be  glad  of 
milk  on  your 
hunting  trip 


THAT   morning  dish  of  porridge  and  steaming  cup 
of  coffee   will  taste  a  whole  lot  better  with  real 
milk.     Milk  will  add  a  welcome  finishing  touch,  too , 
to  your  evening  supper. 

With  the  new  KLIM  Brand  Powdered  WHOLE 
milk  in  your  kit,  you  get  milk  just  like  you  would  get  at 
the  farm — fresh,  pure,  whole  milk. 

Comes  in  powdered  form — easy  to  carry.  Never 
freezes  or  sours.  No  waste.  You  simply  dissolve  in 
water  according  to  directions  on  the  label. 

Use  it  in  every  way  you  use  ordinary  milk. 

To  assure  its  freshness  we  sell  KLIM  Brand  Powdered 
Whole  Milk  only  direct  to  the  consumer  or  through 
certain  selected  dealers  and  outfitters  in  cities  and  North- 
ern districts.  Write  us  for  their  names.  Or  send  $1.00 
to  our  nearest  office  for  a  trial  1%  pound  tin. 


Canadian  Milk  Products  Limited 


10-12  St.  Patrick  St.,  TORONTO. 
ST.  JOHN.     MONTREAL.  WINNIPEG. 


Kill 

BRAND 

POWDERED 


WHOLE  MILK 

NET  WEIGHT  2  Lbs.  8  Ozs. 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS 


TORONTO 
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shoulder,  the  only  object  visible  above 
the  brush.  The  two  bullets  found  their 
billets  in  a  maple  just  over  his  head  and 
in  a  Hash  be  ducked  and  dropped  the  deer. 
An  excited  hunter  came  crashing  through 


chap  who  was  onhis  first  huntingtrip  has 
developed  into  an  ultra  careful  hunter 
and  has  probably  since  passed  up  shots 
at  game  which  he  might  have  killed  if  he 
had  been  a  little  quicker  with  a  rifle. 


against  him  the  number  he  wounds  that 
he  never  gets;  these  poor  brutes  escape 
to  die  a  lingering  death  or  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  timber  wolves  too  old  to  bunt 
with  the  pack. 


the  brush  towards  him  shouting,  "1  got 
him!  I  got  him!"  Imagine  the  hunter's 
surprise  when  he  came  up  to  my  compan- 
ion sitting  down  by  the  dead  deer,  who 
calmy  said,  "No  you  didn't  but  you  came 
close  enough  to  suit  me."  Apologies  in 
Mich  a  case  are  useless  but  I'll  wager  this 


And  if  he  has  sometimes  come  home 
without  his  deer  he  is  more  of  a  true 
sportsman  than  the  successful  flash 
shooter,  who  to  give  the  devil  his  due  is 
a  good  shot  and  gets  a  lot  of  game  by 
shooting  at  indistinct  objects  through 
the  bush,  but  let  us  not  forget  to  score 


The  following  conversation  which  was 
overheard  in  a  hunters'  special  will  give 
an  idea  of  how  careless  some  good  marks- 
men are — The  narrator  was  a  weather- 
beaten  man  of  about  fifty,  clad  in  mack- 
inaw  and  the  centre  of  interest  of  bis 
group  of  nimrods  in  a  crowded  C.  N.  R, 
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REAL  VALUES  IN  GUNS 


ACT 
QUICK 


No  Permit  Necessary  for 
British  Subjects. 


Stock  is 
Getting 
Low 


Remington  12  ga.  Model  10A  Pump  Guns 
30"  full  choke  barrel— brand  new.    ^IJ^  QQ 


Remington  Pump  Action  Rifle  T.D 
14A,  brand  new,  35  calibre  only. 
Special   


Model 


.75 


ONE  HUNDRED  USED  GUNS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 


ASK  FOR  LIST 


Hudson's  Bay  Blankets 

Genuine  Hudson's  Bay  Point  Blankets,  long  fibred 
new  pure  Australian  wool — red,  blue,  green,  grey, 
khaki,  white  and  striped — listed  as  follows: 


Point 

3 

4 

Will 
Shed 
Water 


Size 
60"  x  72"  dble. 
63"  x  81"  " 
72"  x  90"  " 


Weight  Price 

8  lbs.  5ozs  $22.50 

10    "    27.00 

12    "    32.50 


Finest  made  for  outdoor  pur-  Color 

pose.    Will  last  a  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Fast 


DEER  SHOOTERS 
Bright  RED  Color  Coat 

Hudson's  Bay  Blanket  Cloth.  Color  fast — will 
shed  water.  Deep  Collar.  Large  pockets  with 
flaps.    Sizes  38  to  44  in  stock.  <M  O 

Postpaid.    Special  price   <plO*j0 

"SAFETY  IN  THE  BUSH" 


Special 

1^x6"  Black  Tubular 
Flashlight  complete  with 
battery  $1.00 


THE? 


D.PIKE  G° 

123  KiKG  St.  B.. 

TORONTO. 

COMPLETE  CAMP  OUTFITTERS 


Special 

33  ft.  gill  net  hung  com- 
plete, 4^"  mesh  

$1.75  each 


^SHOES 
FOR  MEN 

THE 

"Prospector" 

A  heavy  boot  for  hard  wear 
—  made  in  white  Elk  in 
stock  12  inches  high.  Price 

$16.00 

Carriage  paid  to  any 

place  in  Canada 


Every  Man 

knows  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  foot  warm  and  well 
protected  —  when  in  the 
woods. 


Dack's  Shoes  are  built 
especially  to  stand  the  wear 
of  real  men. 

Order  by  mail — write  for 
catalogue  and  self  measure- 
ment chart. 


R.DACKaSONS.iSfiis 

MAKERS  OF  MENS  SHOES 
FOR  OVER  IOO  YEARS 

73  W.KING  ST.  TORONTO 
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coach.  The  following  is  the  gist  of  his 
story:  "I  had  a  young  dude  up  hunting 
one  fall  who  used  white  handkerchiefs 
when  roughing  it  in  the  bush.  One  day 
we  had  separated  to  hunt  alone  on  my 
suggestion  because  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him  for  a  while.  He  made  so  much  noise 
that  I  concluded  that  if  1  didn't  get  out 
alone  I  stood  a  poor  chance  of  getting  my 
deer.  Well  he  went  one  way  and  I  the 
other.  After  a  long  walk  I  stopped  to 
rest  on  a  hogback  over-looking  an  alder 
swamp,  and  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  deer 
whisking  its  tail  through  the  branches,  so 
I  hauled  up  and  fired.  Well,  sir!  you 
should  have  heard  the  yell  in  that  swamp 
for  it  wasn't  a  deer  at  all  but  the  dude 
who  had  got  lost  and  was  circling  back  to 
me.  He  had  just  taken  on?  of  his  white 
handkerchiefs  from  his  pocket  and  was 
shaking  it  out  when  I  plugged  it  as  clean 
as  a  w&stle.  Now  that  is  what  I  call  a- 
good  shot,  boys." 

Yes  it  was  a  good  close  but  very  careless 
shot  in  the  opinion  of  any  rational  being. 
Let  us  hope  this  crack  shot  has  gone  to 
Wisconsin,  a  state  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  hunters  are  accidentally  shot  every 
fall. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  out  hunting  with 
a  fellow  who  always  wore  a  brown  sweater 
in  the  bush.  One  day  we  were  hunting  a 
strip  of  burnt  country  containing  a 
number  of  pot  holes,  the  bottoms  of 
which  were  covered  with  water  soaked 
reindeer  moss  and  timbered  with  smali 
but  dense  spruce,  interwoven  into  an 
almost  impassible  tangle,  affording  ex- 
cellent cover  for  deer  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  one  man  to  get  a  shot 
hunting  these  swamps  alone;  he  might 
often  hear  the  kerplunk!  kerplunk!  of  a 
startled  deer  but  seldom  saw  one  in  such 
a  jungle.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
we  had  been  taking  it  turn  about  to  act 
as  beater;  one  of  us  watching  the  far  end 
of  the  swamp  whilst  the  other  struggled 
through  on  the  chance  of  driving  out  be- 
fore him  any  skulking  deer  which  might 
be  lurking  in  the  thickets.  These  deer 
would  have  to  break  cover  for  the  sur- 
rounding burning  where  open  shooting 
could  be  had  by  the  one  on  the  watch. 

After  many  unsuccessful  trials  we  came 
to  a  swamp  of  considerable  acreage.  My 
friend  left  me  to  do  his  turn  at  beating 
whilst  I  went  to  the  head  of  this  swamp 
and  sat  down  by  a  low  scrubby  pine  on 
the  leeward  side  and  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out. It  was  not  long  before  a  doe  and 
fawn  broke  cover  and  went  bounding 
over  the  opposite  ridge  with  their  white 
flags  waving  good-bye.  Not  wanting 
them  I  let  them  go  and  continued  my 
vigil.  After  quite  a  wait  my  companion 
appeared  and  I  asked  him  the  usual 
question,  "Did  you  see  anything!"  to 
which  he  replied '"No  but  I  came  nearly 
getting  a  bullet.  I  was  picking  my  way 
through  the  edge  of  the  swamp  over  there 
whenl  heaid  the  click  of  some  one  cock- 
ing his  gun.  Pushing  my  way  through 
the  tangle  I  stepped  out  into  an  open 
space  of  Labrador  tea  fringing  a  small 
pond  and  found  myself  covered  with  a 
nalfbreed's  rifle,  He  was  about  as 
surprised  as  I  was.  I  asked  him  what 
the  idea  was  and  he  explained  that  on 
coming  to  this  swamp  he  heard  me  splash- 
ing  through  the  water  so  stopped  and  on 
seeing  a  portion  of  my  brown  sweater 
moving  through  the  trees  mistook  me 
for  &.  deer  and  cooked  his  gun,  but  as  I 
was  coming  straight  towards  him  he 
decided  to  wait  until  I  stepped  out  into 
the  tea  when  fortunately  he  saw  his 
erior  and  lowered  his  ri/Je.  If  I  had 
turned  he  said  he  had  intended  risking  a 
shot  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  get  some 
more  deer  for  a  party  to  whom  he  had 
already  sold  five  for  $35.00  each.  This 


party  was  hunting  with  John  Barleycorn, 
a  mighty  poor  guide  who  kept  them  in 
their  cabin  day  and  night.  Now  al- 
though that  Breed  would  have  been 
absolutely  wrong  in  risking  that  shot,  I 
have  resolved  never  to  wear  this  brown 
sweater  again.  Quite  a  number  of 
hunters  are  wearing  red  caps  or  coats  and 
although  it  must  oe  more  difficult  to  get 
in  i  ange  of  a  deer  garbed  in  scarlet  than 
in  brown,  I  have  concluded  that  it  will 
be  wise  for  me  to  change  to  red  with  so 
many  careless  companions  about  ".  I 
quite  agreed  with  my  companion's 
point  of  view  and  have  since  adopted  the 
scarlet  sweater  and  in  spite  of  its  brilliant 
hue  have  seen  as  many  deer  when  wear- 
ing it  as  in  the  days  when  f  wore  khaki 
clothes.  This  success  is  due  no  doubt  to 
a  deer's  comparatively  poor  eyesight, 
for  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  deer 
are  warned  of  enemies  more  hy  the  nose 
and  ears  than  by  the  eyes. 

Whilst  a  great  many  deer  hunters  wear 
red  caps  or  coats  there  are  still  a  number 
who  still  persist  in  wearing  brown,  and  in 
so  doing  take  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
Because  they  themselves  may  be  careful 
and  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
possibly  mistake  a  deer  for  a  man,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  everyone 
is  as  careful  as  themselves.  Let  them 
read  the  death  notices  in  the  papers  and 
remember  that  no  man  is  shot  for  deer  in 
the  open  but  in  the  dense  underbrush 
which  would  conceal  a  deer's  form 
equally  as  well. 

Saskatchewan  has  realized  this  trouble 
and  has  so  framed  her  game  laws  that 
every  big  game  hunter  must  wear  a 
complete  suit  of  white  which  is  a  very 
good  fool  proof  color  where  the  game  is 
moose,  elk  and  cariboo,  but  red  would  be. 
more  appropriate  for  Ontario  where  the 
white  tail  deer  abounds,  and  if  our  game 
laws  required  each  hunter  to  wear  a  red 
cap  or  coat  a  number  of  serious  accidents 
no  doubt  could  be  obliterated. 

Accidents  very  seldom  occur  when 
hunting  with  hounds, which  is  the  method 
used  by  the  majority  of  Ontario  hunters. 
As  this  article  has  dealt  entirely  with  still 
hunting  (a  term  embracing  tracking, 
stalking,  and  systematically  hunting  a 
country  in  search  of  game)  a  few  words 
about  the  dogs  may  not  be  amiss.  The 
method  of  hunting  with  them  is  roughly 
as  follows — Some  days  before  the  season 
the  hunting  ground  is  explored  to  ascer- 
tain the  whereabouts  of  the  runways, 
(deer  trails.)  Trails  are  then  blazed  to 
various  runways  commanding  the  exit 
from  this  particular  section  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  season  opens  men  are 
placed  on  these  runways  and  hounds  are 
let  loose  in  the  country  from  which  the 
runways  lead.    As  soon  as  the  dogs 


strike  a  hot  track  they  give  tongue  and 
follow  it  up  putting  the  deer  out  of  that  . 
section  jf  woods  on  the  jump,  and  they 
are  bagged  by  the  men  concealed  on  their 
runways  as  they  retreat.  When  deer  are 
hard  pressed  by  dogs  they  make  for  water 
so  as  to  foil  their  pursuers  and  though 
fast  swimmers  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
men  in  a  boat  or  canoe.  In  former  years 
a  great  number  were  killed  in  the  water 
but  the  present  government  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  made  this 
illegal. 

Hunting  with  dogs  is  not  always  as  easy 
as  it  sounds  and  often  wise  old  bucks 
sneak  through  the  lines  of  their  runways 
ana  get  away  clear  if  they  do  not  happen 
to  run  into  some  so-called  still  hunters' 
lines;  these  latter  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  true  still  hunter  the  significance 
of  which  has  been  explained  above. 
As  each  hunter  knows  the  position  of  the 
other  when  hunting  with  dogs  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  one  getting  shot  for  a  deer, 
nor  is  there  any  danger  of  getting  lost 
with  a  blazed  trail  to  follow.  Therefore, 
the  still  hunter  is  the  one  who  runs  the 
danger  of  getting  shot  or  lost  in  the  bush. 
Hunting  with  hounds  has  been  condemned 
by  the  greatest  American  big  game 
hunter,  the  late  ex-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  as  not  quite  measuring  up  to 
the  ideals  of  true  sportsmanship,  ^see 
his  book  "The  deer  family")  and  there 
are  many  others  who  in  the  interests  of 
the  preservation  of  game  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  last  of  this  interesting,  exciting, 
but  hardly  sportsmanlike  method. 

There  is  rumor  of  the  Provincial  Game 
Department  prohibiting  the  use  of 
hounds  south  of  the  French  River  next 
year.  If  so,  this  will  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  still  hunters  and  likewise  the  length 
of  the  future  casualty  lists  of  those  shots 
in  mistake  for  deer.  Still  bunting  is 
certainly  more  sportsmanlike,  giving  the 
game  a  greater  chance  and  calling  more 
into  play  the  hunters'  physique,  self- 
reliance,  wood  craft  and  knowledge  of 
natural  history  but  if  we  are  to  hear  the 
last  of  the  music  of  the  hound's  voice 
on  the  frosty  November  mornings,  let 
us  hope  that  the  passing  of  the  hunting 
dogs  will  herald  the  coming  of  compul- 
sory wearing  of  red  caps  or  coats  and  the 
prohibition  of  khaki  clothing  when 
hunting  the  fleet-footed  white-tailed 
deer  in  our  Province,  or  better  still  and 
even  more  simple  and  effective  would  be 
a  law  forbidding  the  shooting  of  does, 
fawns  and  spikehorns  and  allowing  only 
bucks  to  be  killed.  This  would  neces- 
sitate the  hunter  seeing  the  antlers  before 
firing  and  would  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
careless  shooting  at  indistinct  objects, 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Such  a  law  would 
also  tend  to  increase  our  fast  diminishing 
supply  of  game. 


Rifle  Shooting  in  Canada 


E.  T.  D.  Francis 


LOOKING  back  on  the  season  of  1921, 
now  drawing  to  its  close,  the  Canad- 
ian rifle  shot  can  take  some  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  rifle  shooting  is  gradual- 
ly coming  back  into  its  own;  it  being 
evident  that  interest  in  this  form  of 
sport  is  reviving  all  over  the  country. 
The  entries  at  the  Dominion  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation's matches  this  year — the  first  to 
be  held  on  the  new  Gonnaught  Ranges — 
showed  a  most  gratifying  increase  over 
1920,  and  given  adequate  support  from 
the  Government  in  the  matter  of  rifles 
and  ammunition  for  civilian  rifle  clubs, 
as  well  as  military  organizations,  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  year  or  so  before 


the  numbers  attending  our  Dominion 
Matches  will  again  equal  those  of  1913, 
which  so  far  has  been  the  record  year. 

But  Government  support,  although  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  Canadian  rifle 
shot,  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  look  to  the  future  of  rifle 
shooting  in  this  country. 

Are  we  doing  our  best  to  bring  along 
the  next  generation  of  shooting  men? 

As  regards  the  cadet  organizations; 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  given  to  them 
for  the  immense  amount  of  valuable 
work  they  do,  in  teaching  boys  to  shoot 
and  with  splendid  results.  The 
number  of  cadets  attending  the  O.R.A. 
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and  D.R.A.  matches  this  year,  is  by 
itself  sufficient  evidence  that  those 
responsible  for  their  training  are  "on 
their  job."  The  writer  can  remember 
when,  a  few  years  since,  a  team  of  cadets 
beat  their  local  militia  regiment  in  a 
match  at  one  of  the  provincial  rifle 
meetings.  But  are  the  individual  shoot- 
ing men,  the  older  and  more  experienced 
shots,  doing  their  best  by  the  younger 
members  of  their  regiments?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  youth  of  19  or  20  who  has 
not  previously  been  a  cadet,  and  who 
joins  his  local  militia  regiment  with  a 
desire  to  become  a  good  rifle  shot,  is  not 
getting  all  the  support  he  deserves. 
These  young  men  come  down  to  the  rifle 
range  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  all 
runners,  but  you  will  generally  find, 
as  is  quite  natural.that  they  get  together 
in  the  same  squads — three  young  shots 
together  on  a  target  and  then  three  more 
and  so  on,  no  older  shot  shooting  with 
them  to  coach  them,  no  one  to  tell  them 
the  why  and  wherefore;  they  get  in 
wrong  from  the  very  start,  position 
wrong,  holding  wrong,  trigger  pull  wrong 
and  all  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Naturally  enough  their  scores  are  a 
negligible  quantity,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  they  become  discouraged,  find 
some  counter  attraction  away  from  the 
rifle  range  and  are  seen  no  more. 

The  question  now  is:  How  is  the  stale 
of  affairs  to  be  remedied?  Don't  put  it 
up  to  the  regimental  musketry  official — 
he  has  his  hands  full  and  can't  coach  a 
dozen  young  men  at  onc'e.  The  remedy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  the  older 
shots,  and  with  him  ties  the  responsibility 
of  educating  the  neit  generation  of  Canada's 
rifle  shots. 

All  militia  regiments  carry  on  gallery 
shooting  in  their  armories  during  the 
winter  months,  and  if  each  experienced 
shot  will  take  upon  himself  the  shooting 
education  of  two  younger  members  of  his 
regiment  and  turn  up  regularly  once  (at 
least)  each  week  to  teach  his  two  chosen 
pupils  the  art  of  holding  and  trigger 
pressing  on  the  inside  range,  by  the 
following  spring,  every  militia  regiment 
in  Canada  would  have  from  30  to  50 
more  men  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
go  out  on  the  full  range  and  put  the  great 
majority  of  their  shots  inside  the  inner 
ring  at  the  first  trial.  Surely  a  state  of 
affairs  worth  striving  for? 

But  don't  let  the  instruction  stop 
here,  let  the  older  shots  still  continue  to 
coach  the  young  men  and  help  them  in 
every  possible  way,  get  squadded  with 
them — shoot  with  them,  and  explain  to 
them,  shot  for  shot,  exactly  what  to  do 
and  why.  Let  this  state  of  affairs  come 
to  pass  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  in 
a  few  years  rifle  shooting  in  Canada 
would  enjoy  a  popularity  never  before 
equalled. 

Help  (he  tyro  and  the  future  of  rifle 
shooting  in  Canada  is  secure. 


THE    WATSON    GUN    SIGHT  CO. 
SIGHTS. 

Excellent  workmanship,  quick  sighting 
possibilities  and  durability  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Watson  Gun  Sight  Comp- 
any's sights.  Watson's  front  sight  No.  8 
made  to  fit  all  rifles  having  a  dove-tailed 
slot,  price  $2.50,  will  be  found  suitable 
for  anything  from  squirrel  shooting  to 
shooting  in  the  rockies,  while  it  is  equally 
good  for  target  shooting.  The  No.  6 
Front  sight,  which  can  be  obtained  for 
$1.50,  is  supplied  in  5  sizes  of  beads  in 
22k.  gold,  pure  silver  or  white  enamel. 
Their  No.  10  rear  sight  is  adapted  to  all 
makes  and  models  of  rifles  permitting  a 
tang  sight,  and  the  price,  with  two  cups, 
is  $6.00.  The  Watson  eye-cups  are 
supplied  in  four  sizes  to  fit  No.  10  rear 
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BRILLIANT  SEARCH  LIGHT 


A  Carbide  HEAD  Light,  made  especially  for  HUNTING  Coon, 
Opossum,  Animals  that  destroy,  Beasts,  Reptiles,  etc.;  RUN- 
NING TRAP  LINES,  CAMPING,  FARMING,  etc. 
Many  Times  More  Powerful  Than  Any  Similar  Lamp 

It  directs  the  light  wherever  you  look;  shines  300  to  600  feet; 
costs  less  than  1  cent  an  hour  to  operate. 

Double  Lens,  interchangeable  to  Narrow  Beam  or  Spread  Light 
SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  U.S.A  value,  $9.75,  for  Double  Lens  Bull's  Eye  Type,  shown  above.  We  pay 
postage  to  destination.    Manufactured  exclusively  by  us  for  22  years. 

Our  new  catalog  with  wonderful  testimonials  sent  free  on  request 

BRILLIANT  SEARCH  LIGHT  MFG.  00.,  529  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  5,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  Are  Sportsmen —  . 
Are  You? 

If  you  have  not  yet  been  in  touch  with  Levine  Bros,  of 
Montreal,  you  should.  This  firm  is  an  organization  of 
sportsmen  who  love  nothing  so  well  as  a  rifle  or  fishing- 
rod,  and  have  large  experience  in  this  line.  Hunting  or 
angling  is  their  pastime  and  life.  They  love  "the  call 
of  the  wild."  They  are  in  the  gun,  ammunition  and 
sporting  goods  trade  because  they  like  it.  Whether  on 
business  or  any  other  information  which  they  can  give 
you,  if  you  are  a  sportsman,  or  would  like  to  be  a  sports- 
man, write  to  them. 

LEVINE  BROS,  specialize  in  Buying,  Selling 
or  Exchanging  all  kinds  of 


FIREARMS 


Agents  for  W.  W.  GREENER  SHOT  GUNS,  RIFLES, 
and  B.S.A.,  as  well  as  all  makes  of 
AMMUNITIONS  and 

Famous  Western  Ammunition 

CAMERAS  and  PRISMATIC  GLASSES  are  here  in 
large  assortment,  at  LOW  PRICES. 

AMERICAN  and  ENGLISH  COMPASSES  from  $1.50 
up. 

"EVEREADY"  FLASHLIGHTS  (3  Cell  Batteries) 

from  $1.00  up. 
WALL  TENTS  from  $8.20  up.    Also  PACK  SACKS. 
Large  stock  of  FISHING  TACKLE. 

Our  fine  General  Catalog  is  at  the  disposal 
of  our  sportsmen-friends.    WRITE  FOR  IT. 

LEVINE  BROS 

SPORTING  GOODS 

435-7-9  St.  James  St. 
MONTREAL  CANADA 

Tel.  Main  8609 
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sight,  and  the  rear  sights  of  other  makes. 
The  Wind  Gauge  sight  No.  2  with  disc, 
is  on  sale  at  $5.00.  There  are  seven  differ- 
ent discs  for  this  sight  which  interchange 
exactly  and  it  merely  requires  a  few 
seconds  to  change  from  one  to  another. 
The  address  of  the  Watson  Gun  Sight 
Co.  is  384  Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 


THE  "SPRING-SCOPE"  TELESCOPIC 
SIGHTS 

A  new  form  of  lens  sights  have  been 
put  out  by  the  Sportsman's  Accessory 
Company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  that 
are  known  as  the  "Spring-Scope"  sights. 
They  sell  for  from  $8.00  to  $11.25, 
depending  upon  the  accessories  supplied. 

The  "Spring-Scope"  is  a  lens  sight 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  front  sight, 
and  supplies  a  form  of  telescope  sight 
without  the  necessity  of  applying  a  full 
size  telescope.  The  "Spring-Scope"  has 
a  magnification  of  about  3  power  and  is 
designed  to  fit  Springfield,  Winchester, 
Remington,  Stevens  and  other  rifles. 
They  are  used  with  any  form  of  aperture 
rear  peep  sight  that  may  be  placed  on  the 
rifle,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
with  a  rear  sight  that  is  fitted  with  a  disc 
that  has  a  lens  correction. 


NEW  CORPORATION  FORMED  TO 
RESUME  MANUFACTURE  OF  MAR- 
LIN  FIREARMS. 

A  new  corporation,  known  as  The  Mar- 
lin  Firearms  Corporation,  has  purchased 
the  former  Marlin  Firearms  plant,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  has  acquired  all 
of  the  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  gauges, 
patents,  good-will,  inventory,  etc.,  of 
the  Marlin  Firearms  business,  which  has 
heretofore  been  conducted  by  the  Marlin 
Firearms  Company  and  the  Marlin- 
Rockwell  Corporation. 

The  new  corporation  will  manufacture 
the  full  Marlin  line  of  Repeating  rifles 
and  repeating  shotguns,  also  single  shot 
rifles,  single  guns,  double  barrel  guns  and 
revolvers. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  — ■ 
John  F.  Moran,  President. 
LeRoy    Sargent,    Vice  President. 
Reuben  Hill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  directors  of  these  officers  with 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Adt.,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Steele. 


THE  LATE  W.  W.  GREENER 


W.  W.  Greener,  a  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  W.  W.  Greener,  Limited,  of 
Birmingham, England,  died  July  25,  1921 
at  his  residence,  Grange  Lane,  F.rding- 
ton.  Few  men  are  better' known  in  the 
sporting  gun  trade  than  the  late  W.  W. 
Greener  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  the  modern  shotgun. 

One  of  Mr.  Greener's  works  was  "The 
Gun  and  Its  Development,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1880  and  has  appeared  in 
many  editions.  He  also  wrote  "The 
Modern  Rreech  Loader,"  "The  Modern 
Shotgun,"  "The  Breech-Loader,  and 
I  low  to  Use  It." 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Greener's 
death  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  business  of  the  W.  W. 
Greener,  Limited,  as  he  had  retired  from 
practical  connection  with  the  firm  several 
years  ago. 

The  passing  of  W.  W.  Greener  takes 
from  us  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
the  double  hammerfess  shotgun. 


has  hit  upon  a  new  device  which  will 
make  this  cartridge  and  the  rifle  chambei- 
ed  for  it  even  more  attractive  to  the 
shooter. 

It  is  the  Savage  Combination  K;t — 
designed  to  contain  the  model  1899 
Savage  rifle,  chambered  for  the  .300 
cartridge — the  .410  gauge  Savage  Shot- 
gun barrel  and  a  cleaning  rod. 

This  new  kit  is  not  only  convenient — 
having  all  the  advantages  of  a  small 
sized  suitcase — but  it  is  beautifully 
finished  and  completely  plush  lined  and 
partitioned  to  accommodate  the  rifle 
and  barrel. 


It  is  unquestionably  the  biggest  money 
value  on  the  market  this  fall  as  the 
Savage  Company  is  giving  without 
charge  the  kit  to  anyone  who  buys  the 
rifle  and  barrel  complete. 

The  Savage  Combination  kit  is  an 
unusual  compliment  to  the  Savage  line 
both  in  quality  and  in  the  excellence  of 
the  idea.  Many  shooters  who  have 
previously  worried  about  where  and  how 
to  store  their  pet  rifle  during  the  off 
season  will  be  grateful  to  the  Savage 
Company  for  getting  out  this  attractive 
convenience. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Sighting  A  30-30 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  problem  I  would  like  answered, 
What  kind  of  sights  would  you  advise  to 
put  on  a  .30-30  Savage  featherweight? 
Would  an  ivory  bead  with  adjustable 
rear  peep  sight  be  suitable? 

I  would  also  like  to  know  if  sights 
should  be  changed  any  when  shooting 
in  altitudes  ranging  from  3000  to  7000 
feet,  or  if  the  accuracy  is  the  same  at 
these  altitudes  as  at  sea  level. 

G.  L.  Hall, 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Reply — A  good  set  of  sights  for  the 
.30-30  Savage  would  be  a  small  size  gold 
or  ivory  front  sight  and  one  of  the  Lyman 
tang  peep  sights  that  is  adjusted  forwind- 
age  as  well  as  elevation.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  theoretical  standpoint, 
any  rifle  will  shoot  higher  at  long  range 
when  used  at  high  altitudes  than  when 
used  at  sea  level  because  there  will  be 
less  resistance  to  the  bullet  and  therefore 
it  will  hold  up  better  at  the  longer  ranges. 

There  are,  however,  other  things  that 
enter  into  the  matter.  The  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  change  in  light 
conditions,  barometer  readings,  temper- 
ature and  the  like,  all  affect  the  flight  of 
the  bullet  or  sighting  so  that  the  only  way 
to  prove  this  matter  out  for  any  rifle  at  any 
time,  will  be  to  give  the  rifle  a  test  at  the 
target.  Temperature  will  have  a  large 
bearing  on  the  result.  On  hot  days  the 
rifle  will  always  shoot  higher  than  on  cold 
days,  other  things  being  equal.  You  will 
find  that  as  the  temperature  is  nearly 
always  lower  in  high  altitudes  than  in 
low  altitudes  and  that  the  loss  the  temp- 
erature will  help  to  compensate  for  the 
increase  in  altitude.  Therefore,  for 
short  ranges  you  may  not  find  very  much 
difference.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
why  some  men  claim  that  a  rifle  will 
shoot  with  the  same  elevation  at  high 
altitudes  as  at  low  altitudes.  They  do 
not  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  altitude 
and  temperature  corrections  are  compen- 
sating to  a  certain  extent. 

Editor. 


(Hi;  SAVAGE  COMBINATION  KIT 

Realizing  the  popularity  which  the 
new  Savage  .300  cartridge  has  begun  to 
enjoy,  the  Savage  Arms  Corporation 


Ammunition  For  An  8  M.  M.  Mauser. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Kindly  give  the  following  your  con- 
sideration and  advise  me. 

I  have  a  German  Army  rifle  apparently 
in  A  1  condition  and  have  been  advised 
that  the  8  M.  M.  cartridges  are  adapted 
to  this  gun,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  accur- 
ate shooting  with  the  soft  nosed  8  M.  M., 
of  one  of  the  American  makes,  while 
I  can  do  fine  with  the  regular  German 
army  issue  but  I  have  only  two  of  these 
left.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  a 
supply  of  ammunition  for  this  rifle? 

What  improved  sights  could  I  have 
put  on  this  rifle  that  you  consider  would 
be  an  improvement? 

Do  you  consider  this  rifle  suitable  for 


deer  and .  moose  without  heating  the 
cartridges? 

F.  H.  Robinson, 
Fort  William,  Ontario. 

Reply — Col.  Whelen  of  Springfield 
Arsenal,  recently  tested  some  of  the  8 
M.  M.  cartridges  in  various  8  M.  M. 
German  Mauser  rifles  and  did  not  get 
very  good  results. 

About  the  only  thing  you  could  do  would 
be  to  drive  a  lead  slug  through  your  rifle 
barrel  and  then  measure  it  and  send  the 
measurements  to  several  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  see  whether  they  can  supply 
you  with  ammunition  that  is  loaded 
with  bullets  of  this  caliber.  You  could 
have  one  of  the  Lyman  receiver  sights 
adapted  to  the  Mauser  rifle  fitted  to  this 
arm  and  could  obtain  front  sights  from 
the  Lyman  or  Marble  firms. 

The  8  M.  M.  Mauser  is  a  very  good 
rifle  for  shooting  deer  or  moose.  I 
would  not  consider  using  it,  however, 
unless  you  filed  off  the  noses  of  the  full 
metal  cased  bullets  or  else  used  soft 
point  ammunition. 

Editor. 

Obtaining  a  Firearm*,  Permit. 

Editoi,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  obtain 
one  of  the  wonderful  new  permits  to 
carry  sporting  firearms.  I  think  I  am 
to  be  trusted  with  them  because  for  four 
years  I  was  over  seas,  handling  everything 
from  a  service  revolver  up  to  a  twelve 
pounder  quickfire  on  board  a  submarine 
hunter,  so  that  I  feel  that  I  am  not  quite 
a  novice  in  the  use  of  firearms. 

I  applied  to  the  local  provincial  police 
who  informed  me  that  he  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  issuing  these  permits. 

Would  it  injure  a  .303  British  Model 
1895  rifle  to  use  an  auxiliary  chamber  and 
the  .32  caliber  Smith  &  Wesson  cartridges 
for  small  game  shooting9 

Arthur  W.  Money, 
Rutland,  British  Columbia. 

Peply — It  seems  to  be  unfortunate  that 
you  have  done  nothing  more  useful 
during  the  last  few  years  than  to  have 
spent  your  time  in  the  service.  If  you 
had  employed  your  time  in  more  useless 
occupations,  as  apparently  has  been  the 
case  with  many  of  these  brilliant  legislat- 
ors who  have  been  responsible  for  this 
and  similar  laws  possibly  it  could  have 
been  made  so  that  it  would  not  apply 
to  persons  of  your  type,  but  as  it  is  you 
must  suffer  with  the  rest.  However, 
the  infamous  law  has  been  repealed  and 
it  is  not  now  necessary  for  a  British 
subject  to  have  a  permit  for  rifles  and 
shot  guns. 

For  some  reason,  which  seems  to  be 
rather  hard  to  explain,  legislatives  all 
over  Canada  and  the  United  States  seem 
to  have  become  suddenly  possessed  with 
""a  fanatical  mania  for  passing  foolish  laws 
in  reference  to  the  manufacture,  sale, 
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ownership  and  carrying  of  firearms. 
Canada  seems  to  be  unusually  unfortun- 
ate in  this  respect,  but  the  same  thing 
holds  true  almost  all  over  the  United 
States.  Radical  and  unreasonable  bills 
preventing  the  ownership  and  carrying 
of  firearms  have  been  presented  in  dozens 
of  legislatures  and  law-making  bodies, 
which  seems  to  give  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  something  more  carefully  planned 
than  a  periodical  uprising  of  the  profes- 
sional reformers  is  behind  this  propaganda 
for  the  supression  of  the  use  of  firearms. 
It  is  possible  and  not  altogether  improb- 
able that  many  of  these  laws  may  have 
been  instigated  in  the  first  place  by  agents 
of  our  late  enemy  because  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  so  many  bills  of  this  kind 
would  originate  simultaneously  all  over 
North  America  unless  some  carefully 
planned  system  of  propaganda  were 
responsible  for  them.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  quietly  investigate  and  see  who 
has  been  responsible  for  these  bills  in 
each  instance  and  whenever  anything 
appears  to  be  suspicious,  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  can  give 
it  the  proper  publicity  and  therefore 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
time  to  get  them  voted  down. 

A  reasonable  use  of  the  .32  Smith  and 
Wesson  i\n  an  auxiliary  chamber  in  your 
Winchester  will  not  affect  its  accuracy. 
You  will  not  obtain  the  same  accuracy 
howeveT,  f/om  these  pistol  cartridges  that 
would  be  obtained  by  reloading  your  rifle 
cartridges  with  reduced  loads. 

Editor. 


A  Luger  Pistol. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept 

I  have  scoured  my  copies  for  the  address 
of  the  firm  making  the  "Luger"  gun,  but 
although  I  have  seen  this  gun  mentioned 
very  little,  I  have  a  kind  of  liking  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  find  in  your  columns 
this  address  and  also  your  opinion  of  a 
.32  rimfiffe  Luger  gun  with  a  3  inch 
barrel  for  game  shooting  out  west,  and 
also  if  it  is  worth  spending  money  on  to 
make  it  a  gun  worth  carry  ing. 

Trusting  to  find  this,  I  remain  . 

W.A.  F., 

Reply — You  can  secure  a  Luger  pistol 
either  new  or  second  hand  from  W.  H. 
Lowe,  New  Liskeard,  Ontario.  The 
Lugers  are  made  in  Germany  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  them  from  that 
source  at  this  time.  The  Luger  was  a 
very  good  gun.  Its  principal  defect  was 
that  occasionally  there  was  some  trouble 
from  jamming.  The  editor's  preference 
has  always  been  for  Colt  and  Smith  & 
Wesson  arms.  He  much  prefers  the.45 
or  .38  Colt  automatics  to  any  of  the 
European  automatics  that  he  has  seen. 

Editor. 


An  Article  On  Boring  Rifle  Barrels. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Could  you  not  publish  an  article  in 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  on  how  to  bore 
ana  rebore  rifle  barrels?  I've  never  seen 
an  article  on  this  subject  in  any  of  the 
sporting  magazines. 

Harry  Spencer, 

Brooklin,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  reason  that  we  never 
printed  an  article  on  boring  and  reboring 
rifle  barrels  is  because  we  have  never  had 
any  on  that  subject  submitted. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  print  an 
article  of  this  kind  if  some  practical  gun 
smith  will  send  us  some  information 
along  this  line.  We  believe  this  is  a 
subject  that  would  be  interesting  to  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  readers  and 
if  any  of  our  friends  who  have  had  exper- 
ience in  this  line  would  care  to  favor  us 
they  can  be  sure  that  such  .an  article 
will  receive  our  best  attention. 

Editor. 


SIZER  and  LUBRICATORS 


BULLET  MOULDS 
RELOADING  TOOLS 


MODERN-BOND  COMPANY 


825  West  5th  St. 
WILMINGTON— DELAWARE— U.S.A. 


COMPONENTS 
SHELLS 
PRIMERS 

M.J.  BULLETS 


No,  80 

Improved  Powder  Scale 


■"THIS  story  is  discounted  by  cautious 
*"  historians,  but  because  it  may 
contain  some  truth,  let  us  offer  thanks  to 
Hadji  Omar.  We  certainly  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  somewhere  for  the  discovery 
of  coffee. 


A  story  as  xt  that  coffee  was  first 
found  in  Arabia  by  Hadji  Omar, 
630  years  ago.  'Banished  and 
starving,  Omar  found  the  berries 
sustaining  and  delicious,  and 
hastened  back  to  Mocha  to 
enlighten  the  world.  He  was  par- 
doned and  proclaimed  a  saint. 


Seal  Brand  COFFEE 


is  roasted  and  blended  for  the  discerning  coffee 
drinker — the  epicurean  palate  that  distinguishes 
between  the  fine  and  finest  brands  of  coffee. 

Sold  in  %,  1  and  2  lb.  tins.  Whole,  grouna 
or  fine  ground  for  Tricolator  and  percolator  use. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que. 


GEMUIME  DIAMONDS 

$1,  $2,  $3,  WEEKLY 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds  by  buying  from  us. 
We  are  Diamond  Importers.  Terms,  $1,  $2  or  $3 
Weekly.  We  guarantee  you  every  advantage  in 
Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection  at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or  Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS. 


DIAMOND  IMPORTERS 

15  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Repairs  for  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  bought  second  hand  a  double  barrel 
hammer  shotgun,  16  gauge,  30  in.  barrel, 
made  by  the  Alger  Arms  Co.  The  bar- 
rels have  "A  Damascus  Finish"  stamped 
on  them.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good 
make  of  gun?  What  is  the  address  of 
this  company?  Are  they  stii'l  in  opera- 
tion? It  proved  a  failure  on  ducks,  using 
Dominion  Regal  Shells,  20  grain  powder, 
one  ounce  shot.  Could  you  recommend 
a  better  load?  The  barrels  of  this  gun 
are  noticably  bent  to  the  right.  Do  you 
think  this  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not 
shoot  good?  If  so,  where  could  I  get  it 
fixed,  preferably  in  Canada  near  the 
above  address.  Do  you  think  the  Win. 
38-55  Model  189-1  is  a  good  big  game  rifle? 
How  does  it  compare  with  .32  Special 
same  model.  Please  send  answers  by 
return  mail. 

G.  C. 

Pitt  Meadows,  B.  C. 

Reply — Your  shotgun  is  evidently  one 
of  the  cheaper  foreign  makes  being  most 
likely  made  in  Belgium.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  any  firm  known  as  th  a  Alger 
Arms  Co.  Very  few  Damascus  barrels 
have  been  made  in  the  last  five  years, 
which  lends  weight  to  the  belief  that  this 
is  one  of  the  cheaper  foreign  grades  that 
was  made  some  years  ago.  If  the  barrels 
of  this  gun  are  noticeably  bent  to  the 
right,  they  should,  ol  course,  be  straight- 
ened. You  might  try  writing  to  W.  H. 
Lowe,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.,  or  W.  A. 
Brock,  of  London.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
good  gunsmith  in  British  Columbia. 
The  .38-55  Winchester  would  make  you  a 
good  deer  rifle.,  but  I  believe  that  you 
would  much  prefer  the  .32  Special.  A 
good  load  for  your  16  Gauge  Shotgun, 
Drovided  the  barrels  are.  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  it,  wouldbefrom23^to2?4 
drams  of  Bulk  Powder,  or  22  grains  of 
Infallible  Dense  Smokeless,  and  %  to  1  oz. 
of  No.  6  Chilled  Shot.  You  can  get  these 
loads  in  the  Dominion  shells. 

Editor. 


Sights  toi  a  .280  Ross. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Please  supply  me  with  the  following 
information. — 

Where  can  I  obtain  a  peep  sight  for 
the  bridge  of  my  .280  Ross  Model  1910 
and  what  would  it  cost? 

Is  there  a  supplementary  chambermade 
for  the  .280  Ross,  if  so  what  caliber  shell 
to  use  with  same  ? 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  get  or  make 
up  that  will  make  my  shoe  pacs  water- 
proof? I  have  tried  dubbin,  etci,  with- 
ont  success. 

Charles  McEwen. 

Fort  William. 

Reply— You  cau  obtain  a  peep  sight 
for  the  .280  Ross  from  the  Lyman  Gun 
Sight  Corporation  of  Middlefield,  Con- 
necticut. It  will  cost  you  about  $12.00. 
I  do  not  know  where  you  can  obtain  a 
supplementary  chamber  for  the  .280 
Ross.  Possibly  the  Marble  Arms  & 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Gladstone, 
Michigan,  conld  make  one  for  you. 

You  can  obtain  waterproof  dressings 
for  shoe  pacs  from  R.  Dack  &  Sons, 
Toronto. 

Editor. 


Reblueing  A  Barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  blue 
afbarrel  of  a  gun  after  it  has  been  sand- 
papered. It  got  rusty  and  we  sandpaper- 
ed it.  Now  if  it  gets  the  least  bit  damp 
it  rusts,  so  I  wonder  if  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  to  put  on 


to  blue  the  barrel  to  keep  it  from  getting 
rusty. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Bradley, 
Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 

Reply — Your  best  plan  would  be  to 
send  your  gun  barrel  to  a  gunsmith  to 
be  rebhied.  W.  H.  Lowe,  New  Liskeard, 
Ontario;  W.  A.  Brock,  London,  Ontario; 
or  A.  A.  Merrill,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
can  all  do  this  work  for  you  quite  reason- 
ably. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  a  list 
of  methods  for  re-blueing  barrels.  The 
trouble  is,  however,  that  quite  a  little  in 
the  way  of  equipment  is  necessary  to  do  a 
good  job  of  this  kind  and  those  who  try  it 
at  home  without  this  equipment  are 
nearly  always  disappointed  m  the  results. 
For  that  reason  it  is  always  much  better 
to  send  it  to  a  gunsmith. 

Editor. 


Resigbting  a  .50-70  Sharp. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  beg  to  ask  your  advice  on  the  follow- 
ing gun  problem.  I  have  a  fine  old 
Sharp's  Carbine  .50-70  Model  1852  in 
splendid  condition,  almost  like  new,  but 
on  trying  it  out,  I  find  it  shoots  too  high 
(about  6  inches  in  fifty  yards)  and  I 
don't  like  the  rear  sight,  which  is  a 
Lawrence  1859.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
leaf  or  solid  sight  for  about  60  or  75 
y«rds.  What  kind  of  sight  would  be 
best  foi  it?  The  carbine  shoots  straight 
enough,  but  the  high  shooting  may  be 
causea  to  some  extent  by  the  hard  tiigger 
pull.  In  order  to  ease  the  pull  down  to 
two  pounds  or  less,  should  I  file  and  grind 
the  sear  that  holds  the  hammer  cocked, 
or  should  I  file  or  grind  the  notch  that 
the  sear  meshes  into  when  the  gun  is 
cocked.  The  first  notch  is  safety,  the 
second  notch  is  full  cock  and  appears  to 
me  to  be  too  much  hooked  and  doesn't 
easily  release  against  the  powerful  spring 
that  is  use  in  this  Carbine.  I  could  do 
this  work  myself,  but  want  a  little  advice 
bjfore  I  start.  The  Carbine  is  a  power- 
ful knocker  at  the  front  end,  also  from 
the  rear,  but  the  action  and  lock  are  so 
strong  and  simple.  I  would  feel  like 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  for 
good  fbr  deer. 

J.  J.  Marshall, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

P^Reply — You  can  obtain  sights  for  your 
.50-75  Sharps  by  communicating  with 
the  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation, 
Middlefield,  Conn.  Your  trouble  is 
that  your  front  sight  is  too  low.  When 
Writing  to  them  send  them  your  front 
sight  and  advise  them  how  high  your 
rifle  is  now  shooting.  They  can  send 
you  one  that  will  be  ofthe  proper  heighth. 

Judging  from  your  letter,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  file  off  the  nose  of  the 
sear,  but  this  is  a  matter  than  can  hardly 
be  determined  without  examining  the 
mechanism.  Most  gunsmiths  would  take 
a  little  off  both  sear  and  hammer  and 
smooth  up  the  suiface  so  that  they 
will  woik  as  smoothly  as  possible.  This 
will  give  a  much  cleaner  pull  than  by 
doing  all  the  work  on  the  one  surface. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  case  of  cither 
of  them  are  rusted. 

Editor. 

Bedworth,  Ontario. 

Apiil  27,  1921. 

The  Rod  and  Gun, 

Woodstock,  Ont. 
Dear  Sirs: — ■ 

I  have  noticed  C.  C.  Costas's  letter  in 
April  1921  issue  of  your  paper,  re  gun 
license. 

He  makes  a  mistake  in  classing  all 
boys  as  not  being  sports. 

A  boy  can  be  a  sport  as  well  as  a  man, 
although  there  may  be  a  few  who  are  not. 
There  are  also  men  who  are  the  same. 


I  am  fourteen  years  of  age  myself,  and 
enjoy  shooting  small  game  with  my  .22 
rifle.  I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Costar,  if  he 
had  the  chance,  used  to  enjoy  using  his 
.22  when  a  boy,  and  if  he  could  not  I'll 
stake  my  last  bet  on  it  that  he  often  want- 
ed to.  I  do  not  believe  in  shooting  game 
out  of  season  myself,  especially  small 
game.  But  still  I  cannot  see  that  a  boy 
with  this  .22  is  not  a  sport.  Very  few, 
except  game  hogs,  wish  to  shoot  much  out 
of  season. 

Yours  truly, 
David  Bicknell. 

annua 

Maria  Chapdelaine 

Through  Drummond  we  have  learned 
.to  know  and  love  "The  Habitant"  with 
his  humility,  his  childlike  faith,  his 
inexhaustible  patience  and  his  "un- 
quenchable joyousness",  and  what  he 
has  given  us  in  poetry  has  been  done  fbr 
us  in  prose  in  Maria  Chapdelaine  by 
Louis  Hemon.  Nor  has  the  story  lost 
any  of  its  dignity,  its  beauty  or  suffered 
any  depreciation  in  literary  value  by 
the  very  able  translation  of  W.  H.  Blake. 
There,  is  no  plot  and  the  charm  of  the 
tale  lies  in  the  telling;  his  description 
of  the  relentless  winters  of  the  north  is  as 
gripping  and  startling  as  any  written 
by  Service. 

It  is  in  northern  Quebec  some  fifteen 
miles  beyond  Lake  St.  John  where  the 
Chapdelaines  lived;  the  pioneer  father 
was  always  reaching  out  for  "wild  land" 
to  clear,  whereas  the  mother  hungered 
for  the  settled  parish  of  her  youth. 
Maria  was  their  second  daughter  and  it 
is  her  story  with  its  pathos,  strength, 
and  beauty  that  holds  us.  Her  lover 
was  lost  '  in  the  burnt  lands"  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  her  at  Christmas.  Of 
her  .two  remaining  suitors  one  offered 
her  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort  in  the 
States,  and  the  other  hardship  and  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  present  in  Quebec. 
We  leave  the  reader  to  follow  her  struggle 
and  her  decision. 

Maria  Chapdelaine 
By  Louis  Hemon 
A  story  of  French  Canada  translated  by 
W.  H.  Blake.    Published  by  the  MacmiL 
Ian  Co.  of  Canada  Limited. — $1.50 


Ontario  Hunters'  Association 
Activities 

The  executive  of  the  Ontario  Hunters' 
Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association 
met  in  Toronto  recently  and  decided  to 
circularize  the  entire  province  with  a 
view  to  arousing  interest  and  getting  a 
larger  membership  in  the  association. 
In  the  letter  which  accompanies  their 
leaflet,  they  appeal  to  the  hunt  clubs  in 
the  province  for  their,  support  and  point 
out  that  the  association  is  responsible  for 
the  following  concessions  from  the  gov- 
ernment — ■ 

1.  The  retaining  of  the  dog  in  the 
hunter's  camp. 

2.  In  eliminating  the  necessity  for  a 
I'cense  for  bear,  fox,  skunk  and  other 
destructive  fur  bearing  animals. 

3.  Securing  a  license  for  the  consump- 
tion of  venison  in  the  camp.  Every  six 
men  allowed  one   deer  for  consumption. 

The  circular  which  is  being  sent  out 
contains  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  was  published  in  Rod  and 
Gun  when  the  association  was  first  form- 
ed. 
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(pieman  Quick-Lite 

"The  Sunshine  of  the  Night" 


Transplanting  Beaver 

Adam  Moore 

IN  the  feJl  of  1917,  I  had  a  permit  to 
catch  some  beaver,  on  the  Little 
Tobique  river,  in  Northern  N.  B.  and 
started  putting  out  traps  about  Nov.  1st. 
During  the  first  few  days,  I  caught  two 
small  beaver,  that  were  a  pair,  male  and 
female.  I  kept  them  alive,  in  a  large 
woven  wire  cage.  Tbey  fed  readily  on 
poplar,  and  white  birch  brush,  and  soon 
became  tame.  A  few  weeks  later,  I  took 
them  to  my  borne,  about  twenty  miles  up 
the  St.  John  river,  above  Fredericton. 

I  kept  them  in  a  turnip  cellar  undei 
the  barn  all  wintei  and  fed  them  some 
poplar  brush, but  most  of  their  food  was 
turnips,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and 
which  they  preferred  to  any  other  food. 

They  wintered  well,  were  fat  and 
healthy  in  the  spring.  In  April  I  turned 
them  out,  at  the  outlet  of  Scotch  Lake. 
They  stayed  there  a  few  days,  and  then 
started  down  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 
This  stream  runs  through  forest  for  about 
five  miles  before  it  empties  into  a  larger 
stream,  about  a  mile  below  the  lake,  there 
is  dead  wat?r.  That  was  a  beaver 
pond  long  ago  and  the  old  dam  shows  yet. 

My  grandfather  settled  at  Scotch 
Lake,  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  the 
beavers  were  all  gone  then,  but  when 
this  pair  of  one  year  old  beavers  found 
this  old  pond,  they  stayed  there,  built  up 
the  old  dam,  and  built  a  house  there. 
The  next  year,  they  built  another  dam, 
about  80  rods  below  the  first  one,  but 
lived  in  the  same  house  two  winters. 

Last  summer  they  moved  down  stream, 
about  80  rods  farther,  built  a  big  dam, 
and  a  big  house.  This  winter  has  been  so 
mild,  and  so  many  thaws,  that  they  come 
out  and  cut  brush,  whenever  it  is  warm. 
They  are  within  a  mile  of  my  house  and 
some  of  the  family  go  there  every  week, 
to  see  that  no  one  disturbs  them. 

We  never  see  them,  but  their  tracks  in 
the  snow,  and  their  fresh  cuttings,  show 
that  they  are  all  right,  and  from  the  signs 
I  see  and  by  the  size  of  the  house  and 
dam,  I  believe  they'had  young  ones  last 
spring.  It  is  my  opinion,  from  personal 
observation,  that  beaver  do  not  breed 
till  three  years  old. 

Of  course  I  feel  very  proud  of  this 
colony  of  beaver,  within  a  mile  of  my 
home,  and  where  there  has  not  been  any, 
for  more  than  100  years,  and  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  transplanting  them, 
to  places  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 

I  have  wintered  four  different  lots  of 
beaver,  four  different  winters,  always  in  a 
cellar,  and  never  lost  one,  or  had  one  sick. 
They  make  very  interesting  pets  and 
can  be  handled  like  kittens.  They  never 
fight  among  themselves. 

The  first  time  I  tried  it,  I  had  eight — 
one  and  two  years  old.  I  weighed  them 
when  I  put  them  in  the  cellarin  November 
and  again  when  I  took  them  out  in  March 
to  send  them  to  the  New  York  Sportsmens 
show,  and  they  gained,  three  pounds 
each  in  weight,  in  that  time,  which  shows 
that  they  thrive  in  confinement  in  the 
winter. 

The  next  winter  I  had  nine,  all  young 
ones  but  one.  They  went  to  the  New 
York  show,  and  from  there  to  Bronx 
Park,  all  healthy,  and  apparently  happy 
and  contented. 

I  have  had  about  all  kinds  of  pets. 
Beavers  are  the  nicest  of  all,  they  get  so 
tame,  and  are  so  friendly  among  them- 
selves, but  I  like  them  best  the  way  I 
have  them  now,  turned  out,  where  they 
can  do  as  they  like,  and  they  like  to  stay 
near  enough,  so  we  can  take  care  of  them. 

People  who  have  never  been  away  back 
n  the  woods,  where  beavers  stay,  cannot 


300  candle  power  of  pure  white  bril- 
liance—more light  than  20  old-style 
oil  lanterns.  Cost  to  use  less  than 
2  cents  a  night.  Rain  Proof  and  Bug 
Proof.  Lights  with  matches.  Makes 
and  burns  own  gas  from  common 
motor  gasoline. 


Stands  rough  handling.  Clean.  Safe. 
Always  dependable.  No  daily  filling 
or  cleaning  necessary.  Hundreds  of 
dealers  throughout  the  Dominion  sell 
Quick-Lite  lamps  and  lanterns.  If 
yours  don't,  write  direct  to  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO.,  Ltd. 

10  COLEMAN  BUILDING  TORONTO,  CANADA 


A  Country  of  Sport 

"The  Canadian  Wilds" 

By  Martin  Hunter 

THE  GREAT  RECREATION  GRO  UNDS 

HAVE  a  fascination.  You  haven't  enjoyed  Nature  in  its 
fullness  if  you  have  neglected  taking  a  real  outing  in  the 
Canadian  Forests  where  game  and  fish  are  in  plenty.  You 
should  read  the  experiences  of  one  who  has  lived  among  the 
Northern  Indians,  made  his  living  bartering  with  the  trappers 
and  hunters  for  forty  years. 

Martin  Hunter.a  Hudson's  Bay  officer,  has  written  this 
volume  covering  the  incidents  in  his  life  and  those  of  his  associates 
while  serving  his  company  at  different  tradings  posts  in  Canada. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

Price  Cloth  bound  postpaid  $1.00. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED 

PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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study  their  habits  and  judge  for  them- 
selves what  truth  there  is  in  the  stories 
we  read  about  beaver,  mostly  fiction, 
written  by  people  who  never  saw  them 
at  home,  or  ever  saw  their  fresh  works. 


A  Live  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

That  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Creston, 
B.  C.  is  a  live  organization  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Peter 
Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Rod  and 
Gun   presses.    The   letter   which  was 


written  by  W.  G.  Hendy  reads  in  part  — 
"I  joined  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  here 
and  we  have  formed  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  two  violins,  one  clarinet,  one 
cornet,  traps,  piano  and  bass.  It  is 
named  after  the  magazine  published  at 
your  place. 

"Talk  about  fishing,  it  is  nothing  to 
catch  20  or  30  trout  before  breakfast. 
They  are  very  common  here  especially 
the  Rainbow  trout.  Three  of  us  left 
Creston  at  5  p.m.  in  a  car,  arriving  at 
our  fishing  grounds  at  7.30  p.m.  We 
pitched  our  tent  and  in  one  hour's  time 
had  twenty-one  trout,  none  less  than  a 
half  pound  in  weight." 


your  trap  and  nail  a  bit  of  fish  up  out  of 
reach  above  trap.  Every  coon  in  the 
district  calls  at  this  tree  and  you  get  them 
one  by  one. 

Coon  and  mink  are  both  caught  in 
water  sets.  Here  you  need  rubber  boots. 
Wade  up  the  creek  to  any  swampy  patch 
where  are  frogs,  and  there  come  coon  and 
mink.  Set  your  trap  in  shallow  water 
near  bank,  nd  over-hanging  one,  if 
possible.  Cover  trap  with  water-soaked 
leaves.  Use  a  heavy  horse  shoe  at  end  of 
chain  as  a  togle  and  cover  this  too. 
Put  a  log  or  stick  against  the  bank  to 
make  them  step  around  into  trap.  Still 
another  set  is  to  make  a  hole  in  the  bank 
deep  enough  for  the  water  to  cover  your 


lllllllllllllllllll 
More  Game  and  How  To  Get  It 

A.  P.  Cummins 


TO  get  a  good  stock  of  game,  the 
vermin  has  to  be  killed  down  and 
kept  in  check.  Unless  a  man  has 
experienced  it,  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
how  quickly  the  game  increases  where 
the  vermin  .  is  properly  trapped.  By 
vermin,  I  mean  cats,  coons,  crows,  hawks, 
weasels,  mink,  foxes,  etc.,  and  by  game, 
— grouse,  pheasant,  quail,  ducks,  etc., 
although  the  same  methods  apply  to 
large  and  small  game  alike.  Nothing 


OUTLINE  SKETCH  Of  A  HOMEMADE  CAT-TRAP 

responds  to  protection  quicker  than 
winged  game.  The  birds  themselves 
realize  they  are  safe  from  molestation 
and  here  they  nest  and  raise  their  young 
in  safety;  not  one  or  two,  but  the  whole 
brood  and  these  in  time  repeat  the  process; 
so  the  quick  increase. 

Trapping  vermin  can  be  done  thorough- 
ly if  the  trapper  uses  proper  methods. 
For  instance,  watch  a  crow  or  hawk  light 
on  a  fence;  they  always  choose  the 
highest  post  about  the  middle.  Now 

i 


w 
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Trap  set  <-.t  intersection  of  two  fences 

-The  Tunnf  I  TrAp  - 

make  the  post  a  couple  of  feet  higher  with 
a  piece  of  rail  flat  and  round  on  the  top; 
fasten  a  wire  from  a  foot  below  the  top 
of  post  and  run  the  ring  of  an  Oneida 
jump  trap  on  wire.  Fasten  wire  at 
bottom  of  post,  set  your  trap  on  top  of 
post,  and  watch  results.  You  will  get 
every  hawk  and  crow  that  travels  that 


way.  By  using  the  wire,  the  bird  falls 
to  the  ground  instead  of  dangling  in 
mid-air  to  warn  others. 

Another  good  set  with  the  pole  trap  is 
at  the  bend  of  a  stream  or  river;  a  point 
from  where  a  view  both  up  and  down 
stream  can  be  had  is  best.  Get  your  post 
in  the  water,  if  possible,  so  that  hawk 
or  big  horned  owl  comes  down  the  wire 
and  quickly  drowns.  Set  your  trap 
firmly  so  that  only  heavy  birds  will  strike 
it.  In  trapping  vermin,  trap  to  kill,  not 
torture.  In  trapping  weasels,  mink,  rats, 
etc.,  choose  a  place  where  four  fences 
meet.  Here  at  .  the  intersection  of  the 
fences,  dig  a  trench  a  foot  deep,  and  about 
three  long  and  just  wide  enough  for  your 
trap.  Cover  the  top  with  sods  and  brush.. 
Make  it  look  like  a  well-used  drain. 
Rodents  always  hunt  the  fences  partly  for 
shelter  and  also  because  birds  and  game 
nest  in  the  ditch,  sides  and  waste  corners. 
A  weasel  cannot  pass  one  of  these  tun- 
nels without  running  through  and  then 
one  weasel  the  less.  Lay  the  body  on  the 
tunnel  and  others  attracted  by  the 
smell  come  to  investigate  and  stay. 
Remember  every  head  of  vermin  killed 
is  game  saved. 

Cats,  one  of  the  worst  vermin,  are 
easily  trapped  in  box  traps.  These  traps 
are  simple  to  make.  They  are  like  an 
old-fashioned  mouse  trap  with  hook 
inside,  to  hold  a  fish  head  or  any  bait 
obtainable.  On  the  bait  being  touched, 
the  door  drops  in  grooves  with  the  end  of 
trap  furmly  covered  with  strong  wire 
netting.  The  cat  sees  daylight  and  a 
means  of  escape.  It  does  not  hesitate 
to  enter  and  when  caught,  a  22  shot 
through  the  wire  ends  this  poacher. 

Another  good  set  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  Here  build  a  pen  with  two  fences 
of  fir  boughs  or  sticks;  place  fish  head 
at  back  against  tree  and  set  trap  facing 
mouth  of  pen;  cover  with  fine  earth  and 
a  few  leaves.  Fasten  chain  of  trap  to  a 
good  stout  drag,  a  bough  or  bush.  Some- 
times a  coon  gets  wise  and  sets  off  the 
trap  every  time  and  gets  the  bait.  To 
get  this  wise  one,  uncover  a  space  of 
ground  to  cover  three  or  four  traps;  set 
these  and  sift  fine  earth  over  them;  leave 
for  a  day  or  so,  then  chop  up  a  bit  of 
fish  in  small  pieces  and  scatter  over  traps. 
This  will  get  him.  Coons  are  very  clean 
animals.  Their  habits  are  similar  to 
badgers.  In  getting  rid  of  their  excre- 
ment, a  coon  will  seek  out  the  foot  of  the 
largest  tree  in  the  vicinity,  well  in  the 
bush.  Last  winter  I  caught  four  coons 
with  one  trap  at  one  of  these  trees.  Set 


SECTION  OFFENCE    SHOWIN  0  POLE  T7UP 


trap  a  couple  of  inches  and  cover  with 
wet  leaves.  Cut,  a  briar  and  stick  in 
bank  over  hole,  having  it  leaning  over 
the  water.  Hang  the  entrails  of  a  rabbit 
or  bird  on  the  briar.  This  set  gets  mink 
every  time. 

Where  you  have  the  fox  to  contend 
with,  I  recommend  a  set  that  seldom  fails. 
Take  the  dead  body  of  a  cat  and  bury  it 
in  the  manure  pile  for  a  week.  When 
high,  take  the  body  out  to  where  foxes 
travel  and  partly  bury,  leaving  say,  the 
back  exposed.  We  have  all  seen  how 
a  dog  for  some  reason  will  roll  on  decay- 
ing matter.  In  the  same  way,  a  fox 
becomes  affected  by  the  smell  of  a  dead 
cat.  Set  a  couple  of  traps  close  and  after 
the  human  scent  has  passed  off  in  a  day 
or  so  you  get  your  fox. 

The  day  is  fast  coming  when  sportsmen, 
if  they  want  game,  must  take  up  this 


A  Good  location  for  polf  tpap. 


vermin  question  seriously.  Men  should 
be  trained  in  this  work  equally  as  much 
as  they  are  being  trained  for  forest 
protection. 

Rough  sketch  of  cat  trap  (home  made) 
(A)  is  door  which  drops  into  groves.  (B) 
thong  of  leather  connecting  trip  stick  with 
door.  (C)  is  trip  stick  (D)  iron  rod 
through  high  stick  and  ends  in  supports. 
(E)  is  hook  holding  down  trip  stick  and 
continued  into  box  holds  fish  head  as  per 
side  sketch.  End  should  be  strongly 
covered  with  wire  netting.  Box  four 
feet  long,  one  high,  and  one  wide. 
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HUNTERS  and  TRAPPERS 

We  Can  Outfit  You  at  Lowest  Prices 


Remington  RIFLES 


Remington  12A,  standard  grade,  22  calibre,  hammerless  rifle,  22-inch 
Remington  round  steel  barrel,  with  16-inch  twist,  straight  grip  walnut 
stock  with  rubber  butt  plate;  magazine  holds  16  short,  12  long  or 
11  long  rifle  cartridges,  furnished  with  special  step  rear  sight  with 
finger  piece,  with  metal  bead  sporting  front  sight;  fflJO'T  OA 
weight  4^  ibs.      Price   -™ 

Remington  14A,  high  power,  hammerless,  take  down,  00 
30,  32  or  35  calibre  as  desired    *<w,uw 

Remington  12C.S,  take  down,  hammerless  repeater,  uses  <C9Q  00 
22  Remington  special  or  22  W.R.F.  cartridges,  oct.  barrel         '  •  ' " 

Cooey  Canuck,  bolt  action,  single  shot,  22  calibre,  uses  ttQ  75> 
22  short,  long,  or  long  rifle  cartridges   'J'0  •  '  ° 

SHOTGUNS-all  take  down 

Remington  10A,  hammerless,  12  gauge  repeater  $58.50 

Stevens  520,  12  gauge,  hammerless  repeater  $61.50 

Winchester  1897,  12  gauge,  pump  action  repeater  $57.00 

Winchester  1912,  12  gauge,  hammerless  repeater  $62.00 

Savage  New  1921,  12  gauge,  hammerless  repeater  $65.00 

Stevens  No.  107,  12  gauge,  single  barrel  auto  ejector  $14.75 

Riverside  No.  215,  12  gauge,  double  barrel  $27.50 

Riverside  No.  315,  12  gauge,  hammerless,  double  barrel  $32.00 

Stevens  No.  335,  hammerless,  double  barrel,  12  gauge  $42.00 

Ithaca  Field,  12  gauge  hammerless  double  barrel,  t2  gauge  $50.00 
"Climax"  or  "Nitro  Club"  smokeless  powder  shells. ...$5.85  per  100 


250-3000  RIFLE,  has  a  22-inch  tapered  round  barrel,  take  down, 
checked  extra,  full  pistol  grip  and  forearm,  checked  trigger,  corrugated 
steel  shotgun  butt  plate,  German  silver  bead  front  and  sporting  rear 
sight,  and  weighs  about  7  lbs.  It  shoots  a  87-grain  soft-point  Spitzer 
bullet,  muzzle  velocity  3,000  feet  per  second  and  muzzle  energy  of 
1,739-foot  lbs.,  with  mid-range  trajectory  for  300  yards  up,  less  than 
6  inches.    The  sight  need  not  be  raised  for  ranges  up    <tC7  00 

to  300  yards.    Price    ®Di  ,VV 

Savage  model  1899.    Hammerless  303  or  30-30  calibre,    4MQ  Eft 

22  or  26  inch  barrel   **",:w 

Savage  Featherweight,  303  calibre,  take  $54.50 

Savage  1914,  22  calibre  repeater,  hammerless,  take  $2T  85' 

CARTRIDGES— American  makes 


per  box 

250-3000  Savage  *2.20 

303  Savage   2.00 

30-30  Winchester  or  Savage   2.0U 

32  Winchester  Special   2.00 

256  Newton   2.85 

280  Ross,  copper  tube  

38-55  Winchester,  smokeless   2.05 

32-40  Winchester,  smokeless   J-65 

22  Savage,  High  Power   2.00 

30  Remington,  rimless  

32  Remington,  rimless  

35  Remington,  rimless  

22  N.R.A.Tong  rifle,  lesmok. . .  5" 

22  N.R. A.  long  rifle,  lesmok,  hollow  point    .»o 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  cartridges  we  carry  in  stock 
"alibres  at  equally  low  pri.es  •   


per  100 
$10.65 
9.65 
9.65 
9.65 
13.95 
15.20 
10.15 
8.10 
9.65 
9.65 
9.65 
10.65 
.90 
1.00 
Other 


I 
I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 
I 


TRAPS    of  all  kinds  at  Factory  Prices 

We  carry  in  stock  the  largest  assortment  of  Animal  Traps  in 
Canada.    This  ensures  prompt  shipments. 

TRIPLE  CLUTCH  TRAPS  WITH  CHAINS 

PULL  PROOF— TWIST  PROOF— GNAW  PROOF 

Orders  less 


Muskrat,  Mink,  Skunk,  etc  

Fox,  Coon,  Groundhog,  etc  

Skunk,  Marten,  Muskrat,  etc  

Coon,  Fox,  Wildcat,  etc  

Coyote,  Badger,  Coon.  Otter,  etc 

Fox,  Fisher,  Coon,  etc  

Beaver,  Coyote,  Otter,  Lynx,  etc 


Weight 
per 
doz. 

&y2  lbs. 

14  y2  lbs. 

iy2  ibs. 

13  y2  lbs. 
\W2  lbs. 

14  y2  lbs. 
.27  lbs. 


Spread 
of 

Jaws 
4H  in.  $ 

6J- 
4  3, 

5H  in 
QVa  in 
4J-6  in. 
5M  in. 


Price 
per 
doz. 
4.55 
7.30 
4.85 
10.45 
13.65 
7.50 
14.55 


than  Mail, 
doz.  weight 
lots  Each 


.40 
.65 
.45 
.90 
1.15 
.65 
1.25 


1  lb 

2  lb" 

1  lb' 

2  lb- 
2  lb' 
2  lb- 
2  lb- 


Other  Makes  and  Sizes  at  Lowest  Prices 


Good  Trappers 

.Hallam's  Liquid  Bait  or 

Raw  Furs  Advance  10  to  30  per  cent. 


use  Hallam's  Paste  Animal  Bait,  Muskrat  Bait,  and 
Trail  Scent.  $1.00  per  tube  or  6  for  $5.00,  postpaid. 
Scent — 80  cents  per  bottle,  postpaid  by  us. 

All  kinds  of  Canadian  raw  furs  ad- 
vanced 10  to  30  per  cent,  at  the  New 
York  September  fur  auction  sales — with  high  prices — there  is  big  money  to  be  made 
by  trapping — get  your  traps  and  equipment  ready,  early  and  order  from  us. 


«...  Mil**-' 


'  "WW  I.  OM  W*  " 


FISHNETS 


Pack  Sacks 
Dunnage  Bags 
Hunting  Knives 
Mackinaws 
Sleeping  Bags 
Duck  Decoys 


Shoe  Packs 
Hunting  Boots 
Rubber  Boots 
Sweaters 
Canoes 
Gloves 


Rifle  Sights 
Snow  Shoes 
Headlights 
Camp  Stoves 
Compasses 
Fishing  Tackle 


These  and  many  other  items  of  interest  to  the  Hunter,  Trapper  and  Sportsman 
are  illustrated,  described  and  priced  in  HALLAM'S  1921  CATALOG,  WHICH 
WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Write  for 

Hallam's  Catalog 

1921  Edition.     Mailed  Free.  Address: 


981 


limited 

lall  am  Building.TORONTO, 
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Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


A  Sensational  Fall  Hunt 


James  Humphreys 


BEING  somewhat  of  a  hunter  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  life,  and  not 
being  of  the  tender  variety,  'as  I 
am  now  clo:e  on  sixty,  but  still  going 
strong,  as  usual,  I  planned  a  fall  hunt  to 
satisfy  my  Esau  instinct.  They  say 
hunters  are  born.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I'm  positive  they  are  also  made.  Taking 
my  own  case,  when  a  lad  of  eight  years 
old,  I  well  remember  my  dad  tickling 
my  toes  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ings many  a  time  to  get  me  up  to  carry 
the  game.  I  was  to  act  as  his  caddy,  as 
he  was  too  busy  with  the  old  musket 
which  was  a  weighty  one,  with  a  very 
long  barrel.  Just  the  same,  nearly  every 
time  it  went  up  something  went  down, 
mostly  rabbits  and  wild  pigeons,  the 
latter  birds  being  something  like  our 
common  pigeons,  only  very  much  larger. 
I  may  here  state  this  took  place  in  the 
land  of  trouble,  or  in  other  woras  the 
Green  Isle,  where  I  first  saw  the  light  of 
day,  but  I  emigrated  to  Canada,  while 
Still  in  my  teens,  yet  I  never  lost  the  love 
of  the  open,  for  I  am  very  much  addicted 
to  the  rod  and  gun.  I  don't  mean  your 
magazine  this  time,  while  I  am  a  sub- 
scriber for  same,  for  many  years.  Re- 
turning to  my  point,  these  pigeons  were 
all  the  same  in  color,  a  rich  blue,  and 
slate  and  were  very  choice  eating.  Our 
table  was  well  supplied  with  game 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and 
being  one  of  a  family  of  ten,  it  took  a  lot 
to  keep  us  going,  and  dad,  as  the  provider, 
had  a  busy  time,  but  somehow,  he 
always  made  good.  Many  were  the 
times  the  sweat  fell  from  my  brow  with 
an  overload  of  eight  or  ten  rabbits,  and 
would  sometimes  make  a  second  trip  to 
get  all  home.  It  is  now  about  forty 
years  since  I  came  to  Canada,  and 
during  all  those  years  I  have  managed 
to  do  a  fair  supply  of  annual  hunting 
and  fishing,  my  motto  being:  two  weeks 
fishing  in  summer,  and  two  weeks 
hunting  in  fall.  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  some  very  genial 
companions  on  these  trips,  men  of 
similar  tastes  and  ways,  which  go  a  long 
way  to  make  an  outing  pleasant,  and 
the  season  just  closed  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of 
November,  1920,  .J.  D.  Bunting,  and  the 
writer,  James  Humphreys,  both  of 
Toronto,  left  by  early  Grand  Trunk 
Irain  for  the  happy  hunting  grounds, 
via  Lindsay,  and  Howland  Jet.,  thence 
via  the  Irondalc,  Bancroft  &  Ottawa 
railroad  to  Goodcrham  station,  where  we 
disem barked,  and  were  met  by  our 
friend,  George  Hutchinson  with  a  team 
to  take  us  to  his  home,  six  miles  distant, 
over  the  roughest  road  I  ever  saw.  Here 
we  were  met  by  another  hunter,  Mr. 
Joseph  Stanley,  also  of  Toronto,  and 
with  whom  I've  hunted  for  about  twenty 
years.  This  gentleman  acted  as  our 
cook  on  this  trip,  and  I  can  assure  you 
he  is  some  cook.  He  had  our  friend 
Norman  as  a  helper,  and  second  cook, 
and  bweteen  them,  our  table  was  a 
sight  to  behold.  During  the  hunt,  we 
had  venison,  beef,  rabbits  and  partridge, 
with  all  kinds  of  pastry  and  pies,  fruits 
and  drinks,  even  music  being  supplied; 
city  comforts  in  the  wilds.  The  menu 
also  contained  cheese,  nuts,  cake  and 
ice  cream.  We  spent  the  first  couple  of 
days  hunting  around  the  settler's  home, 
and  shot  some  partridge,  and  on  the 
following  day,  moved  by  team  four  miles 
further  into  the  wilds,  as  this  was  the 


mecca  hunting  grounds.  Our  host,  Mr* 
James  Hutchinson,  Sr.,  came  down  the 
second  day  we  were  here,  and  helped  to 
make  our  stay  pleasant.  This  is  the  man 
who  figures  in  the  sensational  hunt. 
The  first  day  we  saw  no  deer,  and  went 
home  to  camp  very  tired,  after  a  long 
tramp,  but  with  a  determination  to  do 
better  on  the  following  day.  At  day- 
light next  morning,  we  were  on  our  trip 
to  the  runways  again,  rifles  in  hand. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  all  placed 
again.  Our  friends  Jimmy  and  Francis 
put  out  the  dogs,  and  soon  they  gave 
tongue,  that  music  so  sweet  to  the 
hunter's  ear.  I  was  placed  on  a  runway 
at  the  extreme  end  of  a  large  swamp, 
with  the  other  fellows  about  five  hundred 
yards  separation,  on  both  sides  of  me. 
The  hounds  were  still  giving  tongue, 
and  coming  closer,  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
a  very  large  buck  broke  cover  away  down 
in  front  of  me,  and  started  to  cross  the 
open  timber.  My  first  shot  was  at  about 
two  hundred  yards,  but  the  big  buck 
went  on.  I  fired  four  more  shots,  and 
still  he  went  on  over  a  small  knoll. 
The  next  I  knew,  some  one  was  shouting 
for  help,  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  buck  had  gone,  and  I  rushed  to  the 
place  with  all  haste,  and  there  was  the 
big  buck  lying  stone  dead  on  top  of  old 
man  Hutchinson,  who  was  on  the  next 
runway  to  my  left.  This  is  what  had 
happened.  Four  of  my  five  bullets  had 
taken  effect,  and  the  deer  ran,  and 
dropped  in  sight  of  Hutchinson,  who 
thought  he  was  dead  outright,  and 
whipped  out  a  big  knife  to  bleed  him, 
when  the  buck  gave  a  lurch,  pinning  him 
down  between  two  big  rocks.  By  this 
time,  my  friends  Bunting  and  Sid  came 
on  the  scene,  and  we  soon  pulled  off  the 
deer,  and  got  our  friend  out,  none  the 
worse  for  his  perilous  position.  The  old 
man  soon  bled  and  dressed  the  buck,  and 
we  hung  him  up  in  a  tree.  It  took  six 
of  us  to  do  this,  and  after  he  was  dressed 
we  all  agreed  that  he  weighed  about  325 
pounds.  He  had  -  a  magnificent  head 
which  we  brought  home,  and  some  of  his 
meat  was  Used  in  camp,  and  beautiful 
it  was.  This  put  new  life  into  the  party 
and  every  one  was  happy.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  we  got  the  team  very 
close  to  where  the  deer  dropped,  and  got 
him  out  easy.  We  now  returned  to 
camp  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  that 
evening  deer  steaks,  liver  and  onions 
were  our  supper,  with  hot  coffee  and 
buns.  The  following  day,  we  hunted 
only  partridge,  and  we  all  got  our  count. 
We  had  a  dog  that  was  the  best  for 
partridge  and  rabbits  I  ever  shot  over. 
He  looked  like  a  fox,  and  acted  like  one. 
We  had  all  shot-guns  this  day,  and  what 
do  you  think  should  come  our  way. 
Three  bear,  two  cubs  and  the  mother, 
but  we  did  not  try  to  shoot  them,  as  you 
must  have  a  trapper's  license  to  kill 
bear.  On  the  third  day  we  all  went 
deer  hunting  again,  only  in  another 
direction,  towards  Pencil  Lake.  We 
were  placed  on  the  runways  as  usual, and 
the  dogs  put  out.  Nothing  doing  for  a 
long  time,  and  as  it  was  a  very  cold  day, 
we  all  felt  blue,  when  suddenly  the 
atmosphere  away  to  our  right  was 
disturbed  by  something  resembling  an 
earthquake.  One  shot,  two,  three,  then 
all  was  silence.  Nothing  could  we  see. 
I  made  my  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise,  and  to  my  pleasant  surprise,  my 
friend  Bunting  had  killed  a  buck  about 
two  hundred  pounds.    This  left  two  of 


us  with  the  complement,  and  as  we  could 
kill  no  more,  I  proposed  to  do  the 
cooking,  and  allow  our  genial  friend 
Stanley  to  do  some  hunting.  All  agreed, 
and  he  was  on  the  hunt  next  day.  They 
hunted  all  day  without  results,  also  the 
next,  but  on  the  following  day,  things 
were  better.  We  came  to  a  small  three- 
cornered  swamp,  which  did  not  look  very 
promising,  but  on  second  consideration, 
however,  we  decided  to  surround  it. 
Jimmy  and  Francis  put  in  the  dogs,  with 
four  rifles  to  cover  it.  Soon  there  was  a 
commotion  in  the  underbrush,  and 
a  fine  doe  about  180  pounds  emerged 
almost  on  top  of  our  friend  Stanley.  I 
tell  you  he  can  pop  them  off  quickly, 
first  shot  right  through  the  heart.  This 
left  us  all  with  a  deer,  all  the  law  allows, 
and  we  decided  to  do  no  more  hunting. 
And  so  ended  the  happiest  hunting  trip 
of  my  life,  and  today  we  are  all  loud  in 
our  praise  of  the  two  weeks'  hunt,  the 
like  of  which  we  never  had  before,  and 
we  want  to  thank  our  friends,  the 
Hutchinson  family  for  a  great  measure 
of  our  success,  and  we  eagerly  look  for- 
ward to  a  return  to  these  quarters  next 
fall.  I  might  say  this  trip  was  a  re- 
freshing one.  We  came  out  young  husky- 
fellows,  and  the  appetites,  oh  boy! 
The  homeward  trip  was  uneventful, 
but  we  are  already  planning  things  for 
the  future. 

IIIIIIIIIII 

Beaver  Smuggling 

The  discovery  of  a  highly  organized 
smuggling  ring  for  the  export  of 
beaver  skins  has  led  the  provincial 
government  of  British  Columbia  to 
make  the  beaver  industry  practically 
a  government  monopoly.  It  has  been 
learned  that  the  organized  gang  which 
has  been  engaged  in  smuggling  beaver 
skins  across  the  border  has  taken  from 
4,000  to  6,000  skins  out  of  the  province 
unlawfully. 

Under  the  ruling,  persons  found  il  - 
legally  in  possession  of  beaver  skins  will 
be  liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
without  option  of  fine.  The  penalty 
provided  in  this  case  will  bring  results. 
Too  often  the  game  law  violator  is  willing 
to  run  the  chance  of  a  small  cash  fine, 
but  where  he  knows  it  means  six  months 
in  jail  if  he  is  caught,  violations  will  be 
almost  immediately  reducled  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

A.  G.  P.  A. 

lummiiiiniiiui  lunmiiNiJiumiiuimoimrimitt 

Correction  in  Game  Laws 

Our  September  issue  contained  the 
complete  game  laws  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Cotton  tail  rabbits  and 
hares  in  Ontario  were  published  with  an 
open  season  of  October  15th  to  November 
15th.  However,  since  then  the  Ontario 
laws  have  been  published,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  no  protection  given  at 
the  present  time  to  rabbits  and  hares  in 
Ontario. 

Black  and  gray  squirrels  are  protected 
in  Ontario  until  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1923. 


Royalties  on  the  skins  of  fur-bearing 
animals  killed  and  taken  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  as  follows:  Bear, 
60  cents;  deer,  10  cents;  red  fox,  75 
cents;  cross  fox,  $1.50;  silver  fox,  $2.00; 
lynx,  $1.00;  mink,  40  cents;  moose,  25. 
cents; muskrat, 5 cents;  racoon,  20 cents;, 
skunk,  15  cents;  weasel,  3  cents;  otter, 
$1.00. 
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When  the  White  Flag  Doesn't  Mean  Surrender 

W.  A.  Eadie 


AS  an  interested  reader  of  every 
available  "Out  Door  Magazine," 
a  lover  of  the  "Great  Out  Doors" 
and  somewhat  of  a  gun  crank  as  well,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  relate  an  account 
of  a  "Deer  Hunt"  which  took  place  this 
phst  fall,  under  ideal  conditions,  in  that 
wonderful  country  bordering  Algonquin 
Park. 

I  have  read  detailed  accounts  in  all 
the  magazines  of  the  hunts  the  "Big 
Fellows"  had  after  the  much-coveted 
mountain  sheep  and  the  ferocious  grizzly, 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  wonderful 
country  through  which  they  passed  and 
in  which  they  hunted;  of  the  thrilling 
"Stalks"  they  had  after  their  game,  and 
of  the  wonderful  shooting  they  did  at 
ranges  that  seemed  almost  impossible. 
This  all  makes  good  reading  of  course, 


here  and  there  and  offer  the  deer  a  haven 
of  refuge  from  their  most  deadly  foe. 
the  timber  wolf.  Trout  are  plentiful 
in  most  any  of  these  lakes  as  well  as 
in  the  Madawaska  River,  which  runs 
past  our  camp-door. 

Our  camp  is  small  but  comfortable 
and  quite  handy  to  the  railroad  station. 
The  members  of  the  club  are  all  that  'one 
could  ask  for  as  companions,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  them  try  to  make  our 
two  weeks  as  enjoyable  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do. 

As  half  of  the  boys  hale  from  Riceville 
and  the  rest  from  various  surrounding 
points,  it  is  customary  for  us  to  meet  in 
Ottawa  on  the  evening  of  November 
third.  To  my  mind  this  is  always  an 
occasion  of  state.    Father  is  always  with 


Ryan's  camp,  Egan  estate. 


very  educating  and  interesting.  Still  I 
think  the  average  individual  sorts  through 
the  pages  in  search  of  a  story  that  will 
make  him  feel  at  home,  and  that  will 
recall  similar  instances  of  a  like  nature 
that  he  too  has  enjoyed.  I  think  I  am 
quite  safe  in  saying  that  I  am  sure 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
are  interested  enough  in  hunting  and 
fishing  to  buy  and  read  the  various 
sporting  magazines  are  in  this  class.  So 
I  will  dedicate  the  following  account 
to  the  "Deer  Hunter"  and  the  "Aspirer" 
in  hope  that  some  of  our  brother  sports- 
men who  love  to  see  the  "White  Flag" 
flash  will  follow  my  example  and  share 
with  us  some  of  those  wonderful  memor- 
ies they  have  stored  away  through  the 
columns  of  this  most  excellent  magazine 
The  "Hunt"  I  am  about  to  write  of  is 
the  annual  outing  of  the  "Riceville 
Hunt  Club"  which  consists  of  twelve 
members.  Our  grounds  are  located  on 
the  Madawaska  River,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  Ottawa.  This 
country  is  an  ideal  home  for  deer.  Where 
we  hunted  it  was  very  rough,  and  most 
of  the  large  timber  had  been  cut  years 
ago  by  J.  R.  Booth.  The  ravines  are 
now  grown  up  to  a  dense  growth  of 
tamarack,  jack-pine  and  white  birch. 
In  these  places  the  deer  seek  shelter  and 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  shot  at 
them  only  when  they  are  driven  out  by 
dogs.   Many  picturesque  lakes  are  dotted 


me  to  meet  them — and  as  the  train  pulls 
in  we  crane  our  necks  over  the  crowd  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  our  companions. 
Finally  we  spot  them  and  what  a  reunion 
we  have.  Some  of  us  haven't  met  since 
our  last  hunt,  so  it  is  indeed  a  reunion,  as 
friendships  formed  in  the  woods  are  not 
readily  forgotten  and  are  no  make- 
believes. 

First  comes  Mr.  Ryan  who  is  master  of 
ceremonies  and  whose  untiring  efforts 
and  cheery  disposition  have  made  our 
hunts  the  success  they  always  prove  to  be. 

Next  comes  Sam  Nicholson,  an  A-l 
shot  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  good'Tot 
of  Beans." 

Then  we  notice  Billie  Persia  and  his 
fighting  dog,  Snow-Ball.  Billie  is  in 
his  element  and  one  couldn't  find  a  more 
congenial  companion  and  all-round  good 
fellow;  and  as  to  hunting  abilities,  he  is 
a  splendid  shot  and  can  walk  the  legs  off 
an  ostrich. 

I  will  next  introduce  my  father  who 
has  peihaps  shot  as  many  deer  in  his 
day  as  the  average  sportsman  and  who 
enjoys  this  outing  and  looks  forward  to 
it  year  by  year  as  the  biggest  event  of  his 
life. 

Next  on  the  programme  comes  Charlie 
Franklin  or  sometimes  known  as  "the 
prophet",  and  to  whom  Billie  was  always 
Iundly  disposed. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  a  new  member  of 
our  club  and  while  unsuccessful  in  bagging 
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a  deer,  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  dangerous 
to  them  next  year  when  he  gets  the  proper 
sights  on  his  trusty  38-55  Winchester. 

Dave  Scott  acted  as  our  moderator  and 
parson,  as  I  will  relate  further  on.  Les- 
lie Scott  was  a  tyro  and  shot  himself  out 
of  this  class.bis  first  try.  Clifford  Ryan 
was  our  detective  and  no  dog  was  lost 
when  Clifford  started  on  his  trail.  Char- 
lie Davis  was  also  a  tyro  and  before  the 
hunt  was  over  was  unanimously  voted 
a  brave  man  owing  to  the  way  he  deter- 
minedly withstood  the  charges  of  two 
deer,  which  story  will  be  related  in  due 
course.  As  for  the  author  I  will  say 
nothing,  as  my  readers  have  no  doubt 
already  formed  their  own  opinion,  or  will 
do  so  at  the  end  of  this  narrative. 

Now  you  are  all  acquainted  and  as  we 
have  nine  dogs  and  much  baggage  to 
look  after,  we  must  bf  busy  and  get  things 
in  shape  to  be  loaded  on  the  train  in  the 
morning  as  it  leaves  at  8  o'clock.  All  is 
hustle  and  bustle  in  the  baggage-room 
and  the  poor  baggage-men  wear  very 
worried  looks  on  their  faces.  As  each 
train  arrives  it  brings  additional  hunters 
and  more  baggage  and  this  all  means 
work  for  them.  However,  we  act  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  load 
all  our  goods  on  a  truck  ready  for  the 
morning. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  from  the  time 
of  going  to  bed  till  the  old  alarm-clock 
rudely  awakened  me  from  my  dreams 
and  as  I  opened  my  eyes  I  realized  the 
morning  of  the  big  event  was  at  hand.  I 
was  out  of  bed,  dressed,  breakfasted 
and  at  the  station  in  less  time  than  the 
proverbial  "jiffy." 

The  train  was  loaded  with  hunters 
and  their  dogs,  and  as  some  of  the  said 
dogs  were  bigger  than  my  own  and  had  a 
decidedly  hungry  look  on  their  faces, 
Charlie  Davis  and  I  policed  the  baggage- 
car  and  suppressed  any  cannibalistic 
instincts  they  may  have  possessed.  One 
o'clock  saw  us  at  Madawaska,  and  as  the 
train  stopped  there  in  order  that  the 
train  crew  might  have  dinner,  we  all 
joined  in  and  manfully  did  our  part.  Our 
station  was  the  next  and  took  but  a  few 
minutes  to  reach  there.  Many  were  the 
anxious  glances  we  cast  around  for  our 
teamster  (who  had  agreed  to  meet  us) 
by  letter,  but  he  was  nowhere  in  sight,  so 
it  was  finally  decided  to  leave  two 
of  the  boys  to  help  him  load  should  he 
appear  on  the  scene,  and  the  rest  walked 
into  camp,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
leading  the  dogs. 

The  dogs  seemed  to  know  exactly 
where  we  were  going  and  pulled  us  along 
at  a  merry  old  clip.  When  the  c'amp  was 
reached  it  was  turning  raw  and  cold  and 
soon  a  good  fire  was  going  and  things  were 
cleaned  up  in  general,  and  made  ship- 
shape. Our  first  c'are.was  the  careful 
housing  of  our  dogs.  The  team  and  duffle 
arrived  about  an  hour  later,  and  we 
prevailed  upon  the  good  graces  of  the 
teamster  to  draw  us  into  camp  several 
large,  fine  logs  which  lasted  us  all  the 
time  we  were  up  at  camp. 

As  Charlie  Davis  was  anxious  to  try 
out  his  Ross  rifle,  we  went  down  the  road 
a  piece  and  awoke  the  echoes  for  a  short 
time  and  then  all  came  back  to  c'amp  to 
a  much  appreciated  supper.  That  night 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  morrow's  hunt 
were  discussed  until  finally  one  by  one 
the  gang  rolled  into  their  bunks  to  dream 
of  the  big  one  of  the  morrow. 

Billie  was  up  first  and  proceeded  to 
rook  the  rest  out,  which  course  proved 
very  effective.  Many  were  the  epitaphs 
hurled  at  his  head  but  he  gained  his  point 
and  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  a  fidgety 
ensued,  as  we  never  started  for  our  run- 
ways before  dawn.  Each  man  knew 
exactly  where  he  was  to  go  and  as  each 


of  us  wore  a  red  band  over  our  hats  or 
caps  in  order  that  snipers  would  not 
mistake  us  for  a  deer,  we  felt  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  possibility  of  a  shooting 
accident  was  minimized. 

A  word  in  explanation  to  the  word 
"sniper's'.  As  we  were  so  close  to  the 
railroad  we  had  some  trouble  with  some 
"so-called"  sports  who  come  in  and  cut 
us  off  our  runways. 

After  repeated  trips  to  the  door,  Billie 
started  to  buckle  on  the  old  cartridge 
belt  and  grabbed  his  rifle  and  away. 
This  was  a  signal  and  soon  we  were  all 
wending  our  way  along  the  narrow  path 
which  skirted  a  beaver-meadow,  immedi- 
ately behind  camp  and  around  which  we 
had  to  go  in  order  to  get  to  our  runways. 

I  was  the  last  man  in  line  and  could  not 
help  but  admire  the  picture  this  scene 
presented,  the  rugged  country,  the 
Madawaska  wending  its  sinuous  way  in 
and  out  among  the  hills,  the  mist  rising 
from  the  ravines,  as  a  curtain  to  soften 
the  glory  of  the  rising  sun  as  it  reflected 
on  the  rocks  and  the  hunters  as  they 
followed  the  path  one  behind  the  other, 
rifles  over  back  or  at  the  trail  and  the 
music  of  the  hounds  as  they  signified 
their  joy  in  expectations  of  what  was 
.  ahead  of  them.  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
from  my  day-dreams  by  three  shots 
ringing  out  sharp  and  clear  just  ahead  of 
us  and  immediately  came  to  the  conclus- 
ion that  some  one  else  had  forestalled  us. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  Billie  had 
gained  a  good  lead  on  us  and  when 
halfway  up  a  mountain  over  which  he 
had  to  cross  to  get  to  his  runway  he 
happened  to  stop  and  look  back  to  see  if 
we  were  coming,  when  he  saw  two  deer 
cantering  across  a  "burn"  over  which 
he  had  iust  waked.  The. old  30-30  spoke 
thrice  and  as  the  range  was  great  they 
both  got  away.  This  looked  promising 
as  here  were  deer  practically  speal  ing  in 
our  own  back  yard.  The  hounds  were 
held  in  leash  until  every  one  was  located 
and  then  loosed.  They  were  soon  giving 
good  "tongue"  and  as  they  circled  up  one 
ravine,-  then  out  of  hearing  and  back 
again,  speculation  was  rife  in  my  mind 
as  to  who  would  get  the  first  shot.  Lrck 
to  a  certain  extent  was  with  me,  as  i  was 
watching  a  clearance  across  which  he 
might  cross  I  happened  to  look  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  and  about  500  yards 
away  was  Mr.  Deer  skipping  along  over 
and  under  fallen  logs  at  a  lively  clip. 
Here  was  my  chance  to  baptize  my  250 
Savage,  but  three  shots  failed  to  stop  him. 
Charlie  Davis  was  the  next  in  line  and  as 
he  explained  after,  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  was  standing  with  a  do  or  die  expres- 
sion on  his  face  expecting  every  minute  to 
see  an  antlered  monarch  of  the  wild 
charge  out  of  the  brush  and  when  this 
little  spike-horn  jumped  out  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  the  re-action  was  too  much 
and  Charlie  followed  my  example,  and  on 
went  Mr.  Dear  through  five  bolas  which 
were  bored  in  the  air  all  around  him.  No 
one  else  got  a  shot  at  him  and  he  eventual- 
ly got  to  water,  as  the  dogs  came  back. 
In  my  heart  I  was  glad  be  escaped  as  he 
was  such  a  little  fellow  and  caused  so 
much  excitement  hie  deserved  to  get  off 
with  his  life.  After  dinner  the  dogs  were 
again  started  but  no  one  got  a  shot  all 
afternoon  until  on  the  way  back  to  camp 
when  passing  a  thick  ravine  we  heard 
what  we  thought  was  a  sheep  at  first, 
bleat  three  times.  This  proved  to  be  a 
deer  and  was  soon  driven  out,  going  to 
Sam  Nicholeson  who  accounted  for  it 
with  one  shot  from  a  30-30  Winchester. 
Hp  was  using  the  new  Dominion  ammuni- 
tion whifh  is  reputed  to  have  two  hundred 
feet  a  second  more  muzzle  velocity  and  a 
conesponding  amount  of  additional 
energy  than  the  other  makes,  and  from 


the  effect  it  had  on  this  deer  it  is  all  the 
manufacturers  claim  it  to  be.  This 
deer  was  a  small  one  and  was  hit  in  the 
hip.  The  bullet  ranged. angling  through 
the  paunch  cutting  off  two  ribs  and  mush- 
rooning  perfectly  just  at  the  skin  on  the 
other  side. 

Our  next  meeting  with  a  deer  proved 
quite  an  exciting  one.  Charlie  Davis 
was  on  his  old  runway  and  the  much- 
expected  big  one  did  pay  him  a  visit, 
This  time  Charlie  scored  a  point  and 
broke  his  front  leg  as  he  ran  away  from 
him.  He  was  using  M  arte  VII.  30  military 
cartridges  made  into  a  soft  nose  and 
from  observation  of  their  work  I  should 
say  they  were  very  poor.  This  bullet 
made  a  clean  hole  through  this  deer's 
leg  breaking  it  and  entered  his  ch  est.  We 
were*  never  able  to  trace  it  further.  By 
rights  this  should  have  killed  it  but  not  so. 
On  he  went,  a  very  mad  buck  by  this  time 
and  paid  Charlie  Franklin  a  visit.  Char- 
lie was  watching  a  swampy  beaver-mead- 
ow over  which  they  sometimes  crossed 
and  when  he  saw  this  big  fellow  making 
straight  for  him  he  must  have  got  buck- 
fever.  I  didn't  see  the  spree,  but  heard 
it.  A  Lewis  machine-gun  didn't  have 
very  much  on  Charlie,  and  the  deer 
didn't  seem  to  mind  it  at  all  but  kept 
wallowing  right  on  with  his  three  legs, 
bound,  as  it  seemed,  to  wreck  vengeance 
on  poor  Charlie.  However  at  the  range 
of  a  few  feet  a  lucky  shot  in  the  head  put 
an  end  to  his  endeavours.  Then  the  fun 
started.  His  victor  was  so  excited  that 
we  soon  all  knew  what  kind  of  a  deer  it 
was  and  all  about  it.  After  Charlie  was 
congratulated  on  his  escape,  Billie  came 
up  from  his  runway  which  was  around 
the  brow  of  the  mountain  with  the  news 
that  he  too  had  shot  a  fine  doe.  It  seems 
that  when  on  his  way  out  she  had  tried  to 
skulk  past  him  but  this  time  the  30-30 
found  its  mark  and  she  dropped  with  a 
broken  neck.  We  now  had  two  deer  on 
our  hands  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  bringing  them  into  camp. 

To-day  saw  an  addition  to  our  happy 
family,  as  Pete  Cummings  arrived, 
being  unable  to  come  with  us  on  Thurs- 
day, owing  to  business.  Pete  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  best  and  did  more  than 
his  share  of  the  hard  work. 

Sunday  dawned  fine  and  clear  and  was 
observed  in  the  usual  way.  Brother 
Dave  acted  in  the  capacity  of  parson  and 
Charlie  Franklin  furnished  tbe  music 
down  at  the  lake.  To  have  appreciated 
this  you  would  need  to  have  been  there  in 
person. 

Monday  was  very  cold  and  windy  and 
in  tbe  morning  I  lost  my  iep.  by  missing 
an  easy  one.  I  fired  three  shots  and 
then  had  a  jam,  and  ths  deer  is  still  going. 
Mr.  Marshall  also  bad  a  snap-sbot  at  it 
but  failed  to  connect.  This  ended  our 
excitement  for  tbe  day,  but  a  new  line  of 
sport  developed  at  night.  A  colony  of 
deer-mice  had  located  under  our  camp 
and  seemed  very  fond  of  our  eats.  We 
noticed  where  they  were  coming  up 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  had  sonie 
target  practice  on  them  with  a  22  lifle 
which  wa,s  amusing  to  us  but  not  to  the 
mice. 

Tuesday  was  a  very  rainy  morning  and 
only  a  few  ventured  out  on  a  still  hunt, 
myself  being  one  of  the  few  and  the  net 
result  being  a  thorough  soaking  and  an 
excellent  appetite.  It  changed  to  snow 
on  towards  evening  and  Wednesday 
promised  to  be  an  ideal  day  for  deer- 
hunting,  which  it  was,  cold,  clear  and 
crisp  with  about  two  inches  of  snow. 
This  was  Charlie  Davis'  last  hunt  as  he 
had  to  leave  at  noon  to  return  to  work, 
so  we  tried  to  place  him  on  agood  runway 
but  it  proved  a  dud  and  as  it  was  cold  and 
windy  I  decided  to  hike  for  camp  about 
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10.30.  The  dogs  were  no  place  to  be 
heard  and  I  decided  they  hadn't  got  a 
start,  when  to  my  surprise  one  of  the  boys 
who  was  on  the  farthest-away  runways 
came  up  with  the  good  news  that  they 
had  two  nice  bucks,  down  where  he  was. 
The  wind  was  blowing  away  from  us 
and  we  hadn't  heard  them  fire  a  shot, 
nor  heard  the  dogs,  so  it  was  a  surprise 
indeed.  Charlie  had  to  reluctantly  leave 
and  we  carried  on  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Leslie  Scott  had  one  to  his  credit,  and 
here  is  where  Leslie  shot  himself  out  of 
the  tyro  cla^s.  His  deer  was  a  fine  big 
buck.  The  other  was  only  a  f  ew  hundred 
yards  away  and  had  been  downed  by 
Billie.  While  they  were  1  admiring  his 
deer  some  animal  tore  one  of  the  hips 
off  Leslie's  deer,  spoiling  one  hind  quarter. 
We  were  well  aware  of  the  guilty  party 
and  had  a  certain  ferocious  "Bull  Dog" 
appeared  on  the  scene  just  then,  I  am 
afraid  his  days  would  hjave  been  num- 
bered. 

Thursday  also  proved  a  lucky  day,  as 
two  fine  does  were  bagged.  I  had  several 
shots  at  them  at  a  long  range  and  missed 
as  usual,  but  my  father  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  house-hold  by  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other  which  Billie 
finished  off,  and  here  lies  a  tale.  After 
Dad  had  quit  shooting  I  went  over 
to  where  he  was.  He  claimed  to  have 
struck  both  of  them  but  we  couldn't 
find  deer  nor  blood  and  after  a  careful 
search  of  all  the  surroundings,  we  decided 
they  were  only  wounded,  when  by  the 
merest  chance  I  happened  to  stumble  on 
one  lying  dead.  She  had  been  struck 
in  the  hip  and  the  30-30  tore  a  huge  hole. 
She  had  gone  a  few  yards  and  stood  and 
bled  to  death.  The  other  one  was  also 
shot  in  th  e  hjp  but  managed  to  run  about 
a  thpusand  yards  to  where  Billie  was 
standing  and  he  finished  her. 

On  Friday,  Charlie  Franklin  shot  a 
small  one  and  we  lost  two  of  our  best  dogs, 
they  not  having  returned  after  a  run. 
Here  our  luck  seemed  to  desert  us.  We 
got  lots  of  starts  but  no  one  seemed  to  be 
in  the  right  place.  It  now  started  to 
snow  in  earnest  and  close  onto  two  feet 
fell.  Charlie  Franklin  had  to  go  home  on 
Saturday,  and  hunt  as  we  would  we 
didn't  get  another  deer  until  the  day 
before  we  came  home.  That  was  Thurs- 
day and  all  hands  started  out,  determined 
to  add  at  least  one  more  to  our  count. 
Instead  of  one  we  got  three.  This  made 
eleven  in  all. 

Friday  morning  saw  our  teamster  back 
for  us  and  it  was  with  genuine  regret 
that  we  loaded  up,  closed  the  door  of  our 
little  shack  where  we  had  spent  so  many 
and  yet  so  few  short  and  h appy  h  ours. 

Ottawa  was  reached  that  night  at  7.30, 
and  Saturday  morning  saw  us  all  on  our 
way  to  our  respective  homes,  refreshed 
contented,  and  with  a  new  out-look  on 
life  as  it  were,  and  fully  resolved  to  return 
again  next  year. 

I  trust  I  haven't  bored  my  good  readers 
by  the  length  of  this  article.  When  I 
started  it  I  thought  I  could  say  it  all  in  a 
few  pages,  but  as  I  endeavoured  to  relate 
facts  as  they  happened,  more  space  than 
I  anticipated  was  required.  Just  a  word 
in  conclusion.  Some  of  us  failed  to  get 
our  deer,  and  while  in  our  hearts,  no 
doubt,  we  were  disappointed,  we  unani- 
mously agreed  that  there  was  more  to  a 
"Deer-Hunt"  than  merely  bagging  one's 
deer. 

In  final  conclusion,I  must  address  a  few 
words  to  the  gun  and  ballistic  crank. 
Out  of  twelve  men,  six  of  them  were 
using  30-30  Winchesters  and  the  balance, 
guns  of  inferior  velocity,  with  the  excepj- 
tion  of  myself  and  Davis,  and  yet  all  the 
deer  were  killed  by  the  30-30  s.  Why? 


Every  Shot  Scores  If  Your  Gun  Is  Equipped  With  Watson  Sights 

Watson  Sights  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world  made  of  pure  24  karat  gold,  with  2%  Plat- 
inum absolutely  pure  silver  and  unchangeable  white  enamel  beads.  This  insures  speed  and 
positive  accuracy  in  any  light  that  will  show  the  object  at  all. 


WATSON  FIRE  ARM  SIGHTS  a 
FOR  ALL  MAKES  OF  RIFLES 


Thousands  of  expert  hunters  and  marksmen  who  have  used  the  Watson  Sights  declare  them 
to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves  for  efficiency.  Unequalled  in  beauty  of  finish.  Before  sighting 
your  guns  for  Fall  hunting  or  for  shooting  Matches  write  to  us  for  our  illustrated  literature  with 
full  information  regarding  these  Sights  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  gun  user.  Free  to 
you.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  us. 

WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO.,  384  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 


Dear  Mrs.  Almas : 


Swan  Lake,  Man.,  Aug.  13th,  1920 


I  think  "Hepatola"  is  a  great  medicine.  I  was  feeling 
miserable  and  sick  all  the  time  and  since  taking  your  treat- 
ment with  good  results  I  feel  fine  and  happy. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  August  Vincent 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas,  230  4th  Ave.  S.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
Sole  Manufacturer. 


Preserve  Your  Outing 

in  an  Oil  Painting 

An  Ideal  Decoration  for  Your  Den  or  Office 


AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  perma- 
nent reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn 
you  spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  wherg- 
ever  you  went.  Your  camera  snap-shots 
have  possibly  not  done  your  trip  justice. 
At  any  rate,  they  missed  the  vivid  colorings 
of  the  woods,  the  sky  and  the  water. 


ROD  and  GUN'S  ARTIST  CAN  REPRODUCE  YOUR  TRIP 
True  to  Life  in  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominent^  in  your  memory, 
just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 


F.  V.  WILLIAMS 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 


You  know  his  work — you  see  it  every 
month  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine. 
He  excels  in  reproductions  of  Big 
Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Mountain 
Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered 
by  the  great  Outdoors. 


He  will  do  this,  either  from  descrip- 
tive matter  furnished  by  the  sports- 
man, or  from  his  snap-shots,  or 
better  still,  from  a  combination  of 
both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among 
your  Den's  treasured  articles. 


Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to 
the  artist.  He'll  work  for  you  just  as  well  as  he  does 
for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.  Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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The  Nova  Scotia  game  laws  provide 
that  no  person  shall  have  in  bis  possession 
at  any  time  any  mammal  or  bird,  or  the 
green'  hide  or  pelt  of  any  fur-bearing 
animal  illegally  taken  or  killed. 


In  Nova  Scotia  no  person  is  allowed  to 
sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  or  buy  any 
mammal  or  bird,  included  in  the  de- 
finition of  game  until  after  a  lapse  of 


three  days  from  the  end  of  any  close 
season. 


The  open  season  for  black  ducks, 
(blue  winged)  in  Nova  Scotia,  lasts  from 
October  15th  to  January  31st. 


The  open  season  for  moose  in  Nova 
Scotia  begins  October  1st  and  ends  on 
November  15th. 
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My  First  Moose  Hunt 

Henry  A.  Oakes 

THIRTY  autumns  have  tinted  the 
woods  with  all  the  varying  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  for  thirty 
years  have  the  many  lakes  and  streams 
of  old  Nova  Scotia  reflected  back  those 
colors,  since  that  never  to  be  forgotten 
September  day,  when  I  went  on  my  first 
moose  hunt.  Many  hunts  have  been 
mine  since  that  day,  but  none  of  these 
stand  out  in  my  memory  with  quite  the 
same  clearness  of  detail  of  this  my  first. 

The  foremost  figure  in  my  memory  is 
that  of  a  life  long  friend  and  teacher  in  the 
woodcraft  art,  A-Z  by  name,  and  one  of 
the  great  hunters  and  trappers  in  this 
part  of  N.  S.  Although  many  years 
my  senior,  we  became  friends  on  sight, 
drawn  together,  I  guess,  by  our  mutual 
love  of  the  "Great-Out-Of-Doors,"  and 
a  good  gun,  and  many  happy  hours  we 
have  spent  together.  It  was  through  the 
kindness  of  this  good  friend  that  I  got 
my  first  chance  to  hunt  one  of  the  most 
wary  and  noblest  of  all  our  big  game 
animals. 

Leaving  the  home  of  my  friend,  in 
the  early  morning  of  September  20th, 
with  our  camping  outfit  and  guns  upon 
our  backs,  we  made  our  way  directly 
through  the  bush  to  one  of  the  many 
"Mud  Lakes"  in  this  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  distance  travelled  was  prob- 
ably not  oyer  six  miles,  but  as  the  day 
proved  very  warm  and  the  country  rough, 
we  walked  very  leisurely  keeping  a  good 
lookout  for  moose  signs,  and  did  not  arrive 
at  our  calling  ground  until  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  brief  description  of  the  lake  and 
surrounding  country  might  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of.  my  story.  To 
the  eastward  of  our  camp  lay  the  lake,  a 
small,  long  and  narrow  body  of  water,  in 
two  main  parts  north  and  south,  con- 
nected by  a  narrows  of  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  width.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  was  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  land, 
mostly  barrens,  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  lake  north  and  south,  with  an 
exception  of  a  break  in  this  ridge  opposite 
the  narrows  to  permit  a  small  stream 
to  enter  at  this  point.  West  again  of 
this  ridge  was  a  large  bog  with  the  above 
mentioned  stream  wind  ng  through  it 
into  the  lake  as  descr  bed.  Surround  ng 
all  this,  for  miles  in  every  direction,  was  a 
country  made  up  of  lake,  stream,  barrens, 
woodland  and  meadows. 

On  the  ridge  .about  a  hundred  yards 
northwest  of  where  the  stream  entered 
the  lake,  we  pitched  our  lean-to  tent 
facing  a  large  rock  in  a  basin-like  hollow, 
which  permitted  us  to  have  a  small  fire 
without  being  in  sight  in  any  direction. 
As  before  stated,  the  day  had  proved  very 
warm  and  on  arriving  at  our  camping 
ground  my  friend  was  perspiring  freely, 
and  in  order  to  have  his  underwear  dry 
for  the  night,  he  removed  his  red  flannel 
undershirt  and  hung  it  on  a  bush,  near 
the  stream,  to  dry  out  in  the  sun.  Short- 
ly aftei  this  we  noticed  the  wake  of  some 
animal  swimming  in  the  stream  away  up 
the  bog  to  the  westward.  At  every  bend 
the  wake  would  disappear  to  appear 
again  on  the  opposite  side  o  the  bend 
nearer  our  camp.  Evidently  whatever 
it  was  coming,  was  cutting  all  points.  As 
it  came  nearer  we  made  it  out  to  be  four 
otters  coming  out  to  the  lake.  When 
they  arrived  opposite  the  camp  the  red 
shirt  attracted  their  attention  and  the 
way  they  lifted  their  bodies  out  of  ttie 
water  to  leok  at  it  was  very  amusing.  We 
kept  well  out  of  sight  and  watched  their 
antics  for  some  minutes,  with  great 
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interest.  We  could  easily  have  shot 
two  of  them  if  their  skins  had  been  any 
use  at  that  season. 

A  description  of  the  guns  we  carried 
may  be  of  interest.  My  friend  used  a 
double  muzzle  loading  shot  gun  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture.  It  shot  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  round  ball  and  with  proper 
loading  was  fairly  accurate  at  one  hundred 
yards.  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  Hepburn  Remington  single  shot  target 
rifle  weighing  ten  and  three  quarter 
pounds,  caliber  thirty  eight,  Sharps' 
straight  tapering  shell.  I  -was  ambitious 
in  those  days  to  have  a  man's  size  gun, 
but  it  certainly  shot  well  -when  you  got  it 
there. 

The  day  drew  to  a  close.  The  small 
tent  was  well  pitched  in  a  hollow  of  the 
hill.  A  small  Indian  fire  burned  brightly 
against  the  big  rock.  A  large  pile  of 
frost  killed  brakes  furnished  a  fine  bed, 
our  coats  the  pillows,  and  a  single  blanket 
the  covering. 

The  sun  of  a  perfect  day  and  the  west 
wind  went  down  together.  From  the 
eastern  sky  came  the  full  moon,  big, 
round  and  red,  but  changing  to  smaller 
size  and  silver  as  it  climbed  higher. 
We  lay  back  on  our  bed  of  brakes  and 
watched  the  day  change  to  night.  The 
air  had  become  much  cooler  with  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  making  a  fire 
distinctly  pleasant.  From  story  of  trap- 
ping and  hunting  we  gradually  elapsed 
into  silence,  and  from  silence  to  sleep. 
At  least  this  was  true  on  my  part.  After 
what  seemed  to  me  an  all  night  sleep  I 
was  awakened  by  my  friend  mending  the 
fire.  The  night  was  simply  perfect. 
Climbing  out  of  our  hollow  we  made 
our  way  to  higher  ground  where  we 
could  command  a  view  of  surrounding 
country  and  sitting  down  on  a  fallen 
tree  we  drank  our  fill  of  the  beauty  of  the 
night.  It  was  at  this  time  about  ten 
o'clock,  p.m.  Here  and  there  the  mists 
arose  from  lake  and  bog  and  stream.  Out 
into  the  lake  directly  under  the  moon  ran 
a  straight  road  of  burnished  silver. 
Across  this,  like  a  memory,  passed  a 
flock  of  shell  ducks.  Away  to  the  south- 
ward a  fox  yapped.  Across  the  bog,  to 
the  westward,  a  great-horned  owl  and 
bis  mate  held  converse,  while  somewhere 
from  the  northwest  came  the  sound  of 
falling  water.  Over  all  lay  the  silver 
moonlight  making  it  to  me  a  land  of 
mystery  and  promise. 

It  will  be  remembered,  by  men  that 
hunted  thirty  years  ago,  that  moose 
were  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  at  the 
present  time.  Of  the  occasion  of  which 
I  write,  we  only  saw  one  moose  track  the 
whole  day.  I  have  no  doubt  that  going 
over  the  same  ground  today  we  would 
s-^e  twenty,  and  many  right  freshly  made. 

As  a  moose  caller  A-Z  did  not  believe 
in  night  calling. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  stillness 
of  the  night  and  the  brightness  of  the 
moonlight,  decided  him  to  try  a  call  or 
two  to  see  if  any  bull  moose  were  within 
hearing.  Stepping  up  on  a  flat  stone, 
near  our  log,  he  raised  his  birch  bark 
horn  to  his  lips  and  gave  the  first  call  to 
which  I  had  ever  listened.  _  Starting  fine 
and  low  it  gradually  increased  in  power 
and  lowering  of  key  and  then  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop.  This  was  three  times 
repeated.  Out  over  the  lake  and  forest 
went  the  sound  and  back  would  come  the 
echo,  but  after  listening  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  no  sound  of  moose  came 
to  our  ears.  Again  he  took  his  stand 
and  the  first  call  had  scarcely  left  the 
horn  when  away  to  the  eastward  some  one 
started  chopping  down  a  tree  or  this  is 
the  way  it  sounded  to  me,  and  after  a  few 
blows  the  tree  fell  with  a  crash.  "What 
is  that"  I  asked  in  a  whisper.  A-Z 
laughed  softly  and  said,  "that  my  boy  is 


a  bull  moose  and  a  big  one." 

I  have  listened  to  many  moose  since 
that  day  but  never  heard  one  "speak"  so 
incessantly  or  come  so  fiercely  as  this 
one.  After  once  starting  he  never 
stopped  barking  except  long  enough  to 
fly  into  some  bush  or  old  stub,  and  rip  it 
up  or  knock  it  down  with  his  horns,  which 
he  did  every  few  minutes.  This  is  what 
sounded  to  me  like  a  tree  falling. 

At  short  intervals  A-Z  would  whine 
like  a  cow  with  the  horn  pointed  toward 
the  oncoming  moose,  and  then  turning  it, 
the  opposite  direction  he  would  "speak" 
like  a  bull  somewhere  to  the  westward. 
This  would  invariably  bring  on  a  battle 
with  the  nearest  bush  by  the  big  fellow. 

The  moose,  when  we  first  heard  him, 
was  probably  a  mile  away,  but.  in  a  very 
few  minutes  he  broke  out  of  the  woods  at 
the  east  side  of  the  narrows,  and  came 
right  out  into  the  lake.  At  first  he  was 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  we  could 
only  see  the  wake,  but  presently  he 
swam  right  out  into  the  moonlight,  and 
we  could  see  him  plainly  swimming  low 
with  only  his  head  and  horns  showing, 
but  makmg  rapid  headway.  He  did  not 
come  directly  toward  us,  but  appeared 
to  be  going  to  land  on  or  behind  a  point 
of  land  covered  with  wire  birch,  and 
running  out  into  the  lake  a  little  to  the 
northwest  of  where  we  stood. 

I  bad  brought  my  rifle  with  me  when  I 
left  the  tent,  but  A-Z  had  left  his  gun 
behind.  He  watched  till  the  moose  swam 
behind  the  point  of  bushes,  and  then  ran 
down  and  got  it.  Returning  we  both 
moved  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
making  too  much  noise,  to  the  southward, 
down  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
with  the  idea  of  getting  out  of  line  with 
the  draught  of  air,  from  the  westward, 
and  to  get  the  moose  on  the  sky  line  in 
case  he  should  come  up  along  the  ridge 
from  the  northward;  which  appeared  to 
be  his  intention.  Crouching  low  in  the 
hardhacks,  or  meadow  sweet,  we  waited, 
with  pounding  hearts,  or  at  least  that  was 
my  condition, — for  the  moose  to  come 
up  along  the  ridge,  but  though  we  waited 
what  seemed  to  me  half  an  hour,  but 
probably  not  more  than  half  that  time, 
to  hear  him  land  or  see  him  coming,  we 
neither  heard  nor  saw  him,  when  suddenly 
away  up  the  lake  again  on  the  east  side 
he  started  "barking,"  Why  he  changed 
bis  mind  and  returned  to  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  we  do  not  know,  but  probably 
he  got  a  scent  of  the  smoke  from  our  little 
fire,  that  would  naturally  settle  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  when  he  came  in 
line  with  the  draught  of  air  from  the 
west.  Be  that  as  it  may,  something  had 
aroused  his  suspicion,  and  although  he 
still  kept  "speaking"  and  hooking  the 
bushes  and  travelling  up  and  down  thd 
lake  he  would  neither  come  across  nor 
around.  All  night  long  A-Z  tried  all  his 
seductive  arts  to  get  him  to  do  the  one 
or  the  other  but  without  avail.  After 
daylight  he  changed  his  ordinary  "bark" 
for  a  big  bump  that  sounded  like  a  fifty 
pound  stone  dropped  from  a  high  tree  and 
moved  further  away  from  the  lake. 

If  I  had  been  any  good  as  a  hunter,  as  I 
now  know,  I  could  easily  have  worked 
around  the  north  end  of  the  lake  while  he 
was  working  south  and  intercepted  him 
on  his  return  and  got  a  shot,  but  at 
that  time  the  big  noise  he  made  was  too 
much  for  my  nerves. 

Tbe  following  morning  we  tried  him 
again  from  a  point  on  "Big  Keelly  Lake," 
but  although  ne  would  occasionally 
answer  the  call  he  would  not  come. 

Thus  ended  my  first  moose  hunt,  and 
though  many  times  since  the  story  had  a 
different  ending  I  think  that  many  of  the 
boys  who  follow  the  game,  will  agree 
with  me  that  after  all.,  the  killing  is  the 
least  part  of  it. 


PILES! 


If  you  suffer  from  Piles 
in  any  form  send  your 
name  and  address  and 
find  out  what  the  M IC- 
MAC  REMEDY  is, 
what  it  has  done  for 
others  and  what  we 
guarantee  it  to  do  for 
you. 

The 

Micmac  Remedy 

Box  30  (E) 
Yarmouth  N.  S. 


Heddon 

•Wj  ^  Hand- Made  Reel* 

p  Jim  Heddon  2 -Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

Send  for  literature  < 
Jas.  Heddort's  Sonsy 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Own  a  Dog? 


Just  own  him,  possibly  and 
get  disgusted  at  times  because 
he  fails  to  do  what  you 
think  he  should.  There's 
a  great  deal  in  training  a 
dog  properly. 

"THE  AMATEUR  TRAINER" 

The  Force  SystemJWithout 
the  whip. 

By  Ed.  F.  Haberlein 

will  get  the  best  results 
for  you  in  training  your  dog. 
In  a  plain  concise  talk  Mr. 
Haberlein  tells  of  his  method 
of  correcting  the  faults 
of  the  dog  without  the  use 
of  the  whip. 

It's  worth  reading  and  you 
will  find  it  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Secure  a  copy  and  get  busy 
training  the  pup  you  have 
just  purchased. 

PRICE  in  paper  cover  $1.00. 

The  pocket  size  is  convenient. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 

Publisher  Woodstock. 
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RAW  FURS 

TRAPPERS — I  want  your  furs  and  am  always  in  the  market  to  buy  them 
even  when  other  dealers  are  mot  buying.  No  matter  what  kind  of  skins 
I  can  surely  satisfy  you. 

Beaver,  Fisher,  Martin,  Otter  and  Mink  are  my  Specialties 

COUNTRY  DEALERS — Your  entire  lots  are  solicited  and  you  are  assured 
of  prompt  cash  returns.  If  remittance  is  not  satisfactory,  your  furs  will 
be  returned  to  you  express  prepaid. 

Large  dealers'  lots  bought  by  wire.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
price  list. 

S.  R.  BOSTWICK 
163  NORTH  BROADWAY  CASSOPOLIS,  MICH 


Moose,  Deer,  Bear  or  Partridge 

are  aplenty,  and  there's  real  fishing.     It's  a  great  place  for 
your  fall  hunting  trip.    Wire  or  write  for  reservations. 

E.  L.  Hughes,  Gamp  Champlain,  Trout  Mills,  Ont. 


YOU  HAVE  A  CAR 

But  Where  do  you  keep  it? 

The  most  convenient  place  is  in  a  garage  of  your  own  and  right 
on  your  own  premises.  Its  architecture  you  want  to  consider 
now  and  have  it  in  keeping  with  the  home. 

You  want  it  large  enough  to  carry  the  equipment  which 
every  car  owner  should  have  in  his  private  garage.  You  should 
think  of  convenience  and  economy.  There  are  possibilities 
of  you  not  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration  before 
building  a  garage. 

"Garages  and  How  to  Build  Them" 

Every  detail  profusely  illustrated  in  a  large  158  page  book 
will  give  you  an  insight  as  to  appropriate  design,  estimated  cost, 
the  materials  to  use,  what  equipment  to  install;  to  keep  things 
safely  and  a  thousand  and  one  hints  to  give  you  better  service 
from  your  car. 

It  is  information  which  will  save  you  money  and  you  will 
agree  that  this  volume  contains  information  every  motorist 
should  know. 

PRICE  Postpaid  $1.00 


W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  Publisher 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 


I  MADE 

one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  profit 
on  the  sales  from  one  five  dollar  ad.  in 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 
slated  one  of  our  advertisers  in  reply  to 
a  query  if  ROD  AND  GUN  was  a 
good  medium.  You  can  get  good  re- 
sults also  from  using  this  magazine  in 
either  buying  or  selling.  Rates  on  ap- 
plication. 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 

in  Excellent  Condition. 

Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41 
Rod  and  Gun    -    Woodstock,  Ont. 


Strange  Neighbours 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. 

Enclosed  please  find  photos  of  the 
nests  of  a  gadwal  duck  and  a  large  gray 
hawk.  These  two  nests  were  accidently 
discovered  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1919, 
when  training  a  saddle  horse  on  a  bit  of 
unbroken  prairie  just  west  of  the  R.  N.  W. 
M.  P.  barracks,  Regina. 

My  curiosity  was  first  aroused  by  the 
unusual  action  of  a  screeching  hawk 
darting  at  my  mount's  head.  In  fact, 
it  annoyed  my  rather  nervous  horse  so 
much  that  I  was  forced  to  strike  at  it 
with  my  forage  cap.  It  hovered  about 
and  darted  so  close  that  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  slashed  it  down  with 
my  quirt,  but  I  desisted  from  using  this 


Hawk's  nest. 


equipment  at  all  as  this  great  gopher 
destroyer  is  protected  by  Saskatchewan's 
game  laws. 

When  I  was  occupied  with  the  hawk, 
a  gadwal  duck  flushed  from  the  prairie 

fr'ass  almost  at  my  mount's  fore  feet, 
just  thought  the  hawk's  anger  wasdue 
to  my  intrusion  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
kill,  but  on  dismounting  and  examining 
the  grass  from  whence  the  duck  sprang 
up,  I  found  nine  creamy  buff-colored 
eggs  in  a  comfortable  feather-lined  nest 
in  a  slight  hollow,  well  concealed  by  the 
long  grass.  The  hawk  was  now  furious 
and  bravely  but  hopelessly  darted  at  us. 
I  wonderedif  it  desired  the  eggs  for  food, 
yet  I  knew  that  they  were  not  the  cus- 
tomary diet  of  hawks,  but  could  not 
understand  why  their  bird  of  prey  should 
make  such  a  fuss  over  a  duck's  nest. 
Baffled  at  this  strange  behaviour  of  the 
bird,  I  lead  my  horse  forward  about  ten 
short  paces  west  of  the  duck's  nest  and 
there  almost  stumbled  on  a  rudely  con- 
structed flat  nest  of  grass  containing  five 
white  eggs.  This,  of  course,  solved  the 
unusual  actions  of  a  very  shy  bird,  for 
it  was  now  most  bold  and  furious  over  my 
presence  near  its  nest. 

What  aroused  my  curiosity  now  even 
more  than  had  the  actions  of  the  hawk, 
were  the  facts,  that  a  bird  of  prey  and  a 
duck  had  chosen  to  raise  their  broods  so 
close  together  on  the  bald  prairie  and 
that  the  duck's  nest  was  fully  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  water, 
Wascana  creek.  If  the  hawk  was  bent 
on  pillaging,  in  the  future,  the  duck  and 
her  young  ones,  and  had  built  its  nest 
after  the  duck  had  made  hers,  which  was 
probably  the  case,  was  not  it  an  example 
of  great  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  stick  by  her  nest  with  such  an  undesir- 
able neighbour? 

After  examining  both  nests  carefully  I 
rode  away  to  barracks  where  I  looked 
up  Capt.  Sproule,  who  is  greatly  interest- 
ed in  ornithology  and  on  the  following 
day  arranged  to  ride  out  and  photograph 
the  ests,  prints  of  which  were  afterward 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Chief  Game 
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Guardian  of  Saskatchewan*  who  asked 
that  the  nests  be  watched  and  the  pro- 
ceedings noted.  Acting  on  his  advice 
I  revisited  the  nests  with  several  differ- 
ent persons  at  various  intervals.  All 
seemed  to  go  well  until  when  on  the  5th 
day  of  June  when  after  a  week's  absence 


Duck's  nest. 

from  the  nests,  I  revisited  them  and 
found  four  featherless  large  mouthed 
young  birds  and  one  unhatched  egg  in 
the  hawk's  nest  and  nine  discoloured 
.  rotten  eggs  in  the  duck's  now  dilapidated 
looking  nest. 

There  were  no  tell-tale  signs  in  the 
vicinity  such  as  blood,  feathers,  etc.,  on 


which  one  could  base  any  circumstantial 
evidence  against  the  hawk  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  it  either  killed  or  drove 
away  the  duck. 

At  the  time  I  considered  I  had  identi- 
fied the  bird  as  a  goshawk,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  large 
gray  hawks  described  in  Chester  Reid's 
handbook  of  birds,  as  having  pure  white 
eggs.  However,  sometime  after,  on 
showing  the  photos  to  a  well  known 
ornithologist  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could  not  have  been  a  goshawk, 
as  this  species  has  never  been  known  to 
nest  as  far  south  on  the  prairies  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Regina  and  that  it  is  custom- 
ary for  them,  being  birds  of  the  timber  to 
always  nest  in  trees.  The  bird  I  saw, 
he  thinks,  must  have  been  an  old  gray 
Marsh  Harrier  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  goshawk. 

When  going  over  the  egg  collections 
in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  I  could 
find  no  goshawk  eggs  but  there  were 
numerous  Harrier's  eggs,  all  of  which 
were  distinctly  bluish  white  and  not  pure 
white  as  were  the  eggs  in  the  hawk's 
nest  in  the  photo.  However,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  bird  described  in  the 
letter  was  a  goshawk  or  Harrier,  the  fact 
that  a  bird  of  prey  and  a  duck  nested  so 
close  together  will  probably  be  of  interest 
to  the  average  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  N.  A.  Ireson. 


annua 

Protection  for  Ontario  Big  Game,  Humans 
and  Stocks  of  Ruralists 

E.  R.  Kerr 


WHEREAS  the  disappearance  of 
Ontario  big  game  is  a  large  sub- 
ject, the  extinction  of  spjeeies  of 
Ontario  Wild  mammals  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  legitimate  recreative 
sport  with  the  rifle,  for  which  big  game 
originally  was,  and  is,  intended,  is 
threatened,  due  in  large  measure  to  too 
liberal  and  lax  legislation  in  behalf  of 
gunners,  and  inhuman  and  wasteful 
methods  employed  by  inexperienced 
and  irresponsible  persons  when  on  the 
haunts  of  wild  mammals  and  birds,  we 
are  deeply  interested  and  concerned: — 

1.  How  can  we  secure  the  most  hum- 
ane methods  of  hunting,  shooting  and 
killing,  and  legitimate  utilization,  of 
wild  game? 

2.  How  can  wastefulness  be  pre- 
vented? 

3.  How  can  continuity  of  supply  be 
insured? 

4.  How  can  human  life  and  stocks 
of  ruralists  be  preserved? 

5.  How  can  education  be  increased 
and  ethics  of  sportsmanship  be  encour- 
aged and  maintained?  And 

WHEREAS  it  is  conceded  by  all  hunt- 
ers alike  of  game,  that  sanctuaries  or 
preserves  for  the  conservation  of  the 
capitol  or  seed  stocks  of  game,  unmolested 
mating,  breeding  and  rearing  of  game,  to 
supply  the  country  surrounding  the 
sanctuaries  or  preserves  an  annual 
interest  or  overflow  which  may  lawfully 
conscientiously  and  humanely  be  hunted, 
shot  and,  killed  by  sportsmen  on  the 
open  hunting  territories  during  the  fall 
and  seasonable  period  of  the  year,  are 
necessary  and  important  to  the  future 
supply;  and  whereas  the  government  are 
planning,  and  have  already  introduced 


forms  of,  sanctuaries  or  preserves  for 
constructive,  economic,  scientific  and 
educational  purposes,  and 

WHEREAS  the  killing  of  female  and 
infant  deer  is  incomprehensible,  and  so 
exterminative  in  character  as  to  be 
quite  obvious  to  all,  and 
.  WHEREAS  it  is  deemed  advisable 
and  necessary  that  the  killing  of  big 
game  be  restricted  to  certain  animals 
in  behalf  of  preservation  of  human  life 
and  stocks  of  ruralists,  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  highly  undesirable 
that  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other 
stocks  of  ruralists  be  ranging  on  the 
haunts  of  big  game  during  the  open 
season  for  shooting  of  big  game,  and 

WHEREAS  hounding  and  dogging  of 
big  game,  and  attacking  and  killing 
of  big  game,  particularly  the  female  and 
infant  deer,  by  hounds  and  other  dogs 
ranging  at  large  over  the  haunts  and 
preserves  or  sanctuaries  of  big  game, 
entirely  out  of  control  of  their  owners  or 
custodians  stationed  along  runways  of 
big  game,  is  cruel,  brutal,  vicious,  inhum- 
an and  wasteful,  and  a  factor  seriously 
contributory  to  extinction  of  big  game, 
and 

WHEREAS  the  great  majority  of  big 
game  hunters  freely  admit  that  the 
government  bag  allowance,  that  of  one 
deer,  one  moose  or  caribou,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  plentiful,  is  as  easily 
obtainable  by  the  method  of  stilHiunting, 
and 

WHEREAS  it  seems  highly  desirable 
and  essential  that  hunters  of  big  game, 
when  on  the  haunts  of  big  game  during 
the  open  season,  be  distinguishable  from 
wild  mammals,  and  be  as  warmly  and 
comfortably  clad  in  colors  not  in  con- 


flict with  the  colors  of  wild  mammals,  be 
it  " 

RESOLVED,  That  we  submit  for 
early  consideration  and  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  Ontario  of  the  following, 
or  similarly  intentioned,  regulations:— 

1.  The  killing  of  female  deer,  moose 
or  caribou  and  fawns  and  calves  of 
same  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  sale  or  purchase,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  deer,  moose  or  caribou  or 
pjarts  tjhereof  is  hereby  prohibited. 

3.  The  hiring  of  any  person,  directly 
ot  indirectly,  to  kill  or  capture  game 
birds  or  animals  for  any  boarding  house, 
cafe,  cannery,  eating  house,  hotel,  mess 
house,  restaurant  or  roadhouse  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing  deer,  moose  or 
caribou  with  the  aid  of  artificial  lights, 
such  as  fires,  jacklights,  searchlights,  or 
other  artificial  lights  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited. 

5.  No  game  bird  or  game  animal 
shall  be  killed,  and  no  such  bird  or  animal 
or  parts  thereof  shall  be  sold,  purchased, 
or  procured,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
them  to  foxes  or  other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  captivity  or  to  hounds  or  other  dogs 
being  boarded. 

6.  Killing  or  permitting  killing  of 
deer,  moose  or  caribou,  is  hereby  restric- 
ted to  bucks  and  bulls  only  with  horns 
rising  at  least  four  inches  above  the 
hair  of  the  crown.  Any  person  killing 
or  permitting  killing  of  horses,  cattle* 
sheep,  swine,  or  other  stocks  of  settlers 
or  ruralists  shall  be  prosecuted  and  his  or 
her  big  game  license  shall  be  cancelled. 

7.  Ranging  or  permitting  ranging  on 
the  haunts  of  big  game,  during  the  open 
season  for  shooting  of  big  game,  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other 
stocks  of  settlers  oi  ruralists  or  others  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

8.  Killing  or  permitting  killing  of 
deer,  moose  or  caribou,  with  hounds  or 
other  dogs,  permitting  any  of  the  said 
animals  to  be  killed  by  hounds  or  other 
dogs,  or  permitting  hounds  or  other 
dogs  to  hunt  deer,  moose  or  caribou  in 
the_  Province  of  Ontario  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited. No  hounds  or  other  dogs  shall 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large  or,  unless 
accompanied  by  or  under  the  immediate 
control  of  their  owners  or  custodians, 
shall  be  allowed  outside  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Northern  Ontar- 
io. For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  or 
hamlets  shall  be  considered  to  mean  one 
mile  in  any  direction  from  the  post 
office. 

10.  Trespass  or  permitting  trespass 
on  the  haunts  of  big  game,  by  hunters, 
guides  or  others,  during  the  open  season 
for  shooting  of  big  game,  clad  in  coat, 
sweater  or  shirt  and  cap  or  hat  in  colors 
other  than  brilliant  red  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited. 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  we 
suggest  the  creation  by  the  Government 
of  Ontario  of  numerous  3,000  to  5,000 
acre  wild  life  sanctuaries  or  preserves,  to 
be  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
haunts  of  big  game  of  Ontario,  for  the 
purpose  of  unmolested  mating,  breeding 
and  rearing  of  game. 

If  game  can  be  provided  so  plentifully 
and  be  hunted  and  shot  humanely,  that 
no  bird  or  animal  species  is  in  danger  of 
extinction,  we  consider  hunting  a  national 
necessity  because  it  trains  men  and  boys 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  explore  and 
study  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
science,  in  the  great  outdoors,  and 
become  skilled  with  firearms  and  alert; 
all  of  these  factors  being  highly  beneficial 
to  our  nation  in  time  of  war. 

Truely  indeed  has  "Miskokaway" 
and    others    spoken.  "Ganadianism" 
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and  "Sportsmanship"  must  assert  them- 
selves as  never  before  if  big  game  hunting 
and  shooting  is  to  continue  a  pastime  for 
pleasure  and  sport. 
To-day  is  the  rallying  day  of  Ontario 


sportsmen.    The  foregoing  provides  a 
sane,  sound  and  constructive  policy  such 
as  should  appeal  to  "Sportsmen." 
The  alarm  clock  is  still  ringing  in 


Ontario.  Some  have  heard  it  and  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  Game 
Protection.  Do  you  now  hear  it?  There 
is  work  for  all  true  sportsmen  to  do 
quickly.    Will  you  rise  and  do  it? 
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American  Trapshooting 
Bulletin 

CANADA  has  four  trapshooters  who 
are  holding  their  own  with  the 
crack  shots  of  the  North  American 
continent  for  the  Dominion  has  four 
nimrods  who  are  among  the  "First  Fifty" 
on  the  list  of  averages  just  issued  by 
Secretary-Manager  Stoney  McLinn  of 
the  American  Trapshooting  Association 
from  headquarters  in  New  York.  These 
scattergun  artists  extraordinary  are  all 
from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Great 
North  Land,  but  there  are  many  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  are  not  so  far 
down  the  line  when  the  world's  best  are 
reckoned. 

Those  who  bid  fair  to  get  an  official 
tanking  at  the  end  of  the  season,  judging 


tance,  is  the  sensational  W.  E.  Renfro,  of  squads  picked  at  the  end  of  each  season 
Butte,  Mont.,  Risser,  is  no  unknown  for  in  every  sport. 

in  1919  he  stood  sixth  in  the  ranking  but  The  clever  Frank  M.  Troeh,  long  known 
last  year  he  just  got  in  by  the  skin  of  his  as  the  "Ty  Cobb  of  Trapdom"  is  resting 
teeth,  holding  down  the  50th  seat  in  the  in  ninth  place  but  he  has  the  honor  ol 
hall  of  fame.  Renfro  came  to  the  front  leading  all  of  the  trapshooters  who  left 
like  a  house  a  fire,  for  last  season  he  not  this  continent  to  participate  in  the  last 
only  won  seventh  place  but  made  the  Olympiad. 

Ail-American  team,  one  of  those  mythical      The  "First  Fifty"  at  present  are: 

LEADING  FIFTY 

Averages  of  Contestants  Who  Have  Shot  at  900  or  More  Registered  Targets  During 
1921,  According  to  Reports  Received  up  to  September  30th,  1921. 

AMATEURS 

Risser,  Art,  Paris,  111   2150  2104  9786 

Renfro,  E.  W.,  Butte,  Mont   2115  2068  9777 

Henderson,  W.,  Lexington,  Ky   1150  1125  9765 

Heer,  W.  H.,  Guthrie,  Okla   2050  2001  9760 

Benson,  H.  W.,  Lansing,  Mich   3050  2974  9750 

Hughes,  Frank,  Mobridge,  S.  D   5190  5058  9745 

Patterson,  W.  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y   4165  4056  9738 

Warren,  W.  G.,  Yerington,  Nev   2600  2532  9738 

Troeh,  Frank  M.,  Vancouver,  Wash   7505  7302  9729 

Meents,  Ben  C,  Ashkum,  111   3800  3694  9721 

Noel,  John  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn   1900  1847  9721 

Earle,  P.  R.,  Starr,  S.  C   5080       '  4938  9720 

Lambert,  Wm.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla   1500  1454  9693 

Harris,  A.  B.,  Louisville,  Ky   1950  1890  9692 

Dewire,  M.  E.,  Hamilton,  hid   1150  1114  9686 

Wright,  F.  S.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y   4315  4177  9680 

Woodward,  E.  F.,  Houston,  Tex   5780  5595  9679 

Speer,  Cleve.,  Passaic,  N.  J   1300  1258  9676 

Young,  C.  A.,  Springfield,  Ohio   6060  5863  9674 

Stratton,  Jr.,  R.  E.,  Clarksdale,  Miss   1800  1741  9672 

Ford,  G.  H.,  Indianapolis,  Ind   2800  2708  9671 

Skutt,  A.  C,  Morton,  N.  Y   1645  1589  9659 

Derby,  R.W..  Denver,  Colo.....   1200  1159  9658 

Day,  J.S.;  San  Antonio,  Tex   3800  3670  9657 

Rogers,  D.  C,  Logansport,  Ind   2600  2511  9657 

Gunning,  C.  A.,  Longmont,  Colo   2450  2366  9657 

Fuller,  F.  G.,  Mukwonago,  Wis   1770  1709  9655 


C.  N.  Candee,  Toronto,  and  J.  McCaus- 
land,  London,  two  well-known 
shooters. 

from  their  present  standing  are:  Herbert 
W.  Cooey,  of  Toronto;  Joe  Jennings,  of 
Todmorden,  who  holds  the  amateur 
singles,  doubles  and  all  round  champion- 
ships of  Eastern  Canada;  George  Beat- 
tie,  of  Hamilton,  who  has  been  on  two 
Canadian  Olympic  teams,  and  Sam  G. 
Vance,  the  recently  deposed  champion 
whose  frown  now  adorns  the  brow  of 
Jennings. 

Cooey,  always  a  hard  man  to  beat  in 
any  competition,  leads  the  Canadian 
procession  with  an  average  of  .9635, 
standing  in  35th  position,  while  Vance 
brings  up  the  rear  in  50th  place  and 
Beattie  is  just  one  peg  ahead  of  him. 

Art  Risser,  of  Paris  111  ,  is  the  real 
leader  with  an  average  of  9786.  and  just 
beneath  him,  and  within  clutching  dis- 


A  mighty  good  squad  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  shoot. 
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This  is  the  Supreme  Test  of 
the  Waterproof  Quality  of 


Canuck  Shot  Shells 


From  December,  1919,  until  January,  1921,  an  old  canvas  bag  containing  100 
Canuck  Shot  Shells  lay  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Sidney  Island.  Winter  rains 
drenched  these  shells.  Summer's  hot  sun  beat  down  relentlessly  upon  them. 
Heat,  cold  and  moisture,  the  winds  of  the  Pacific — all  the  elements  that  rot  and 
decay — sought  to  destroy  these  shells  but  they  stood  the  test. 

They  chambered;  they  fired;  they  patterned. 

Here's  the  story  as  told  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevenson,  broker, 
of  Victoria,  B.C.: 

"While  shooting  at  Sidney  Island  in  December  1919,  my  companion  had  the 
misfortune  to  mislay  and  lose  a  heavy  canvas  bag  containing  about  100  Canuck 
Shells.  In  January  this  year  at  the  same  place  another  friend  of  mine  recovered 
this  particular  bag  and  after  allowing  these  shells  about  six  months  to,  dry  out, 
I  found  to  my  surprise  that  apparently  these  shells,  after  two  seasons,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  are  as  good  as  ever,  as  far  as  shooting  qualities  are  concerned." 

These  are  the  shells  which  are  the  choice  of  Canadian  sportsmen  because  of 
their  dependability,  both  at  the  traps  and  in  the  field.  All  Dominion  Shot 
Shells  and  Metallics  are  made  up  to  a  standard  and  tested  to  meet  the  most 
exacting  conditions.    Your  dealer  sells  Dominion  Shot  Shells  and  Metallics. 


Ask  for  the  New  Dominion  30-30.  Leads  all 
other  SO-SO's  in  velocity  and  shocking  power 


Dominion  Cartridge  Company  Limited 


Owned  and  Operated  by 
Canadian  Explosives  Limited 


HALIFAX 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


SUDBURY 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 
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McVicker,  Jas.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio   1100  1062 

King,  R.  A.,  Delta,  Colo   2550  2460 

Crothers,  S.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa   3500  3376 

Napior,  J.  \\\,  McKeesport,  Pa   3300  3183 

Wheeler,  E.  C,  Pawhuska,  Okla   3660  3530 

Fauskee,  Dave,  Worthington,  Minn   2060  1986 

Powers,  C.  M.,  Decatur,  111   1825  1759 

Cooey,  H.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont   1180  1137 

Christopher,  R.  W.,  Greeley,  Colo   1150  1108 

Coburn,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio   4400  4238 

Jennings.  J.  E.,  Todmorden,  Ont   2060  1984 

Harlow,  Fred,  Newark,  Ohio   1500  1443 

Rohrer,  J.  H.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo   1260  1212 

Pfirnnan,  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal   1025  988 

Smith,  G.  A.,  Marshalltown,  la   2200  2116 

Stauber,  A.  J.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal   1600  1539 

Dixon,  Harve,  Oronago,  Mo   3885  3736 

Stutz,  H.  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind   2400  2308 

Ranney,  A.  E.,  Greenwich,  Conn   1860  1788 

Plum,  Fred,  Atlantic  Citv,  N  J   3750  3604 

Beattie,  Geo.,  Hamilton,  Ont.   1280  1230 

Vance,  S.  G.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont   3055  2935 

Stegeman,  E.  F.,  Chappell,  Neb   1375  1321 

Leading  Ten  Professionals  Minimum — #00  Targets  According  to  Reports 

up  to  September  30th,  1921. 

Razee,  Rush,  Curtis,  Neb   1375  1352 

Mitchell,  C.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis   2220  2164 

Gilbert,  Fred,  Spirit  Lake,  la   3180  3092 

Duncan,  Boyd  F.,  Lucy,  Tenn   5350  5197 

Graham,  Jay  R.,  Ingleside,  111   4590  4459 

Arie,  Mark,  Champaign,  111   6100  5922 

Jahn,  J.  R.,  Long  Grove,  la   4125  4001 

Burt,  Geo.  A.,  Denver,  Colo   1600  1549 

Boa,  A.  S.,  Montreal,  Que   1200  1161 

Clark,  Homer,  Alton,  111   2295  2217 


9654 
9647. 
9645 
9645 
9644 
9640 
9238 
9235 
9634 
9631 
9631 
9620 
9619 
9619 
9618 
9618 
9616 
9616 
9612 
9610 
9609 
9607 
9607 
Received 


9832 
9747 
9723 
9714 
9714 
9708' 
9699 
9681 
9675 
9660 


1921  CANADIAN  CHAMPIONS. 

The  complete  1921  Canadian  champion- 
ionShip  list,  is  published  herewith.  It 
will  be  noticed  the  best  score  is  that  of 
Joe  Jennings  of  Todmorden,  Ontario. 
He  broke  199  x  200.  The  runners  up 
are  also  given. 

CHAMPIONS 

British  Columbia,  E.J.Cameron  185 

Alberta,  W.  B.  McLaren  189 

Eastern  Canada,  J.  E.  Jennings  199 

Manitoba,  J.  H.  Black  196 

RUNNER  UP 

British  Columbia,  T.  H.  Oliver  182 

Alberta,  W.  J.  Muirhead  188 

Eastern  Canada,  S.  R.  Newton  195 

Manitoba,  W,.  Ge'atros  195 

iiiimiiiiimmi 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
game  laws  which  says  that  no  person  who 
has  killed  any  game  shall  allow  any  part 
of  it,  suitable  for  food,  to  be  destroyed 
or  spoilt. 


The  Nova  Scotia  game  laws  provide 
that  no  person  may  kill  more  than  ten 
woodcock  in  one  day.  The  open  season 
is  from  September  15th  to  December  1st. 


In  Nova  Scotia  it  is  unlawful  to  kill 
or  hunt  any  game,  or  carry  any  gun  or 
other  firearm  in  any  place  frequented  by 
game,  on  Sunday. 


1 1 i 1 11 11 1 1 1 1 1 II  111 
Canadian  Revolver  Association  Outdoor  Championship 


The  C.  R.  A.  Gold  Medal  for  the  Out-  fine  target  revolvers.    However,  in  the  months  there  are  so  many  other  outdoor 

door  Championship  of  Canada  was  won  Military  Match  the  "Mounties"  come  attractions — golf,  water  sports  and  later 

this  year  by  Mr.  T.  L.  McKenzie  of  the  into  their  own,  and  cleaned  the  board.  hunting,  etc. 

Toronto  Revolver  Club,  with  the  score  In  going  over  the  reports  of  the  shooting  There  should  be  many  more  entries 
of  430x500.  The  next  highest  score  was  from  the  various  centres,  the  weather  in  this'match  next  year,  as  several  shoot- 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Dumfries  of  Montreal  conditions  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable  ing  centres  which  did  not  enter  will 
A.A.A.R.C.  with  423.  in  nearly  all  cases — rain,  strong  winds,  undoubtedly  be  in  the    running  next 

The  list  of  winners  shows  entries  from  etc.    For  next  year  the  suggestion  is  time, 

four  provinces.    In  Saskatchewan,  the  made  that  the  match  be  shot  at  any      The  conditions  of  the  Championship 

R.C.M.P.  entered,  making  a  very  good  time  during  the  summer  months,  leaving  Match  are: 

showing  in  this,  their  first  entry  in  50  to  the  shooters  themselves  in  each  place,         50  shots  to  be  fired  in  one  hour,  in  five 

yard  match  shooting,  considering  that  to  arrange  the  most  convenient  time  strings  of  10  shots  each.    Any  revolver, 

they  used  their  heavy  service  revolvers,  for  the  crowd  to  get  together.  any  ammunition,  minimum  trigger  pull 

whereas,    all  the  other  marksmen  used       It  is  self  evident  that  during  the  summer  1Yi  lbs. 

DOMINION  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLD  MEDAL 

Weapon  Amm'n 

T.  L.  McKenzie  Toronto  .44S.&W.  H.L   85    83    87    91    84  430 

PROVINCIAL  MEDALS— MANITOBA— 

Gold  and  Silver  Medal    J.  H.  Wye  Winnipeg  R.C.       38ColtO.M.       H.L   84    82   89    77    83  415 

Silver  Medal  C.M.Scott  "  "        455  Colt.  Dom   83    69    82    91    90  415 

Bronze  Medal  W.Webster  "  "        22-32  S.&W.       Dom   75    82    81,83    76  397 

PROVINCIAL  MEDALS— ONTARIO— 

Gold  and  Silver  Medal    A.Rutherford     Toronto  R.C.        45  Colt.  H.L   82    76    83    89    84  414 

PROVINCIAL  MEDALS— QUEBEC— 

Gold  and  Silver  Medal    F.  Dunfries        M.  A.  A.  A.  R.C.    22  S.&W.  U.M.  C   86    88    77    87    85  423 

Silver  Medal  A.M.Green       M.A.  A.A.R.  C.    38  S.&W.  H.L   81    86    82    85    86  420 

Bronze  Medal  J.  Boa  M.A.  A.  A.  R.C.    38ColtO.M.       L.H.   75    90    77    88    87  417 

PROVINCIAL  MEDALS— SASKATCHEWAN — 

Gold  and  Silver  Medal     Sergt.  Stangroom    R.C.M.P.  45  Colt  Dom   57    51    54    62    62  286 

Silver  Medal  Insp.  R.V.S.  Wunsch  R.C.M.P.        45  Colt  Dom   44    44    76    42    52  258 

Bronze  Medal  S.M. W.H.Sherman  R.C.M.P.         45  Colt  Dom   61    27    39    62    32  220 

MILITARY  MATCH  six  shots.    Weapon:   service    revolver,  popular  judging  by  the  enquiries  received 

The  conditions  in  this  match   are:  service  sights.  Full  service-load  ammuni-  from  military  men  to  whom  this  match 

Thirty  shots  to  be  fired  in  strings  of  six  lion.    Distance,  20  yards.  would  be  of  special  interest, 

shots  each.— Time  limit,  15  seconds  for  This  match  promises  to  become  very  The  winners  for  the  1921  Match: 

Dominion  Gold  Meda!  . 

Inspector T.  V.  Sandys — Wunsch,  R.C.M.P.  Regina  ..                                                                28    20   27   24    27  126 

GoldandSilver             Sgt.  B.  .1.  Stangroom  R.C.M.P.    Regina                                                 22    25    19    22    24  112 

Silver                           Sgt.  H.J.  Aitkin                |               [[                                                      24    19    15    20    24  102 

Bronze                        Const.  C.  Walker             "  r.._v._......    18    23    21    18    19  99 

"S-M  W.  II.  Sherman  also  made  99  in  this  match,  but  his  score  is  counted  out  with  eight  3  s  to  Walker  s  seven  3  s 

Pot   the  Indoor  season  1921-22  the    announced  shortly.    Enquiries  regarding  Secretary,  Capt.  G.  M.  Le  Hain,  M.  A* 
Match    Committee    have    arranged    a    membership  or  matches  of  C.  R.  A.  A.A.R.C.,  250  Peel  St.,  Montreal, 
number  of  events,  details  of  which  will  be   can  be  obtained  from   the  Organizing 


Seasons  for  Taking  Fur  Bearing  Animals,  1921 


ALBERTA 

Open  seasons:  Dates  inclusive. 

Mink,  fisher,  marten  Nov.l-Mar.31.* 

Otter  Nov.l-Apr.  30. 

Muskrat  (See  excep- 
tion) Dec.l-Apr.  30. 

Exception:  Muskrat, 
south  of  North  Saskat- 
chewan River  No  open  season  t 

Beaver  Dec.  31.  1925.  t 

Fox  and  other  fur  ani- 
mals Unprotected,  t 

Prohihited  methods:  Unlawful  to  use 
poison  for  taking  fur  animals;  or  to 
destroy,  partially  destroy,  or  to  leave 
open  any  muskrat  or  beaver  house. 

Licenses:  Trapping:  None  required  of 
residents;  nonresident,  $25;  issued  by 
minister  of  agriculture.  Consent  of 
owner  or  occupant  required  to  trap  on 
inclosed  or  cultivated  lands  of  another. 
Permits  to  trap  on  game  or  forest 
reserves  may  be  granted  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.  Taxidermist,  $5.  Dealer  in 
furs  and  skins  of  protected  animals. 
Resident,  branch  office,  and  travelling 
agent,  $5  each;  nonresident,  $100. 
Licensee  must  make  monthly  and  annual 
reports  to  department  of  agriculture. 
License  to  export  skins,  $1;  issued  by 
minister. 

Possession  and  sale:  No  restrictions  on 
skins  legally  taken  and  possessed. 

Shipment  and  export:  Export  of  furs 
and  skins  prohibited  except  by  holder 
of  a  license.  No  furs  or  skins  on  which 
royalty  has  not  been  paid  may  be 
exported,  and  a  special  permit  from  the 
minister  is  necessary  to  ship  out 
unprime  skins.  Resident  hunter  or 
trapper  exporting  furs  or  skins  of 
animals  taken  by  himself  is  not  required' 
to  pay  royalties  on  skins  so  exported 
unless  the  tax  exceeds  the  sum  of  $10  in 
any  one  year.  Export  of  live  fox 
prohibited. 

Propagation:  Manager  of  fur  farm  requir- 
ed to  make  reports  January  1,  and  July 
1  of  each  year.  Export  of  live  animals 
from  fur  farms  allowed  only  on  permit 
from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Permit,  with  fees,  required  to  export 
live  muskrat,  mink,  fisher  .marten,  otter 
or  beaver,  whether  raised  on  a  fur 
farm  or  otherwise  (orders  in  council). 

Bounties:  The  council  of  any  rural 
municipality  is  authorized  to  offer  a 
bounty  on  wolf. 

*  Unlawful  to  destroy  a  beaver  dam, 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  who 
may  also  authorize  the  killing  of  beaver 
or  other  fur  animals  when  such  killing 
is  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

{Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may 
declare  open  seasons  locally  on  beaver  and 
muskrat.  . 

{Unlawful  to  trap  fox  for  export. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Open  seasons  x  Dales  inclusive. 

Bear  (see  exception)  Sept.  1-June  30. 

Exception:  On  Van- 
couver Island  (1921)....Nov.  1-June  30. 
Prohibited  methods:  Unlawful  to  use 
poison  in  taking  fur  animals,  except 
that  farmers  and  poultrymen  may 
protect  own  stock.  Unlawful  to 
trap  bear. 
Bag  limits:  Two  grizzlies  and  3  bears 

of  any  other  species  a  season. 
Licenses.'  Trapping:  Resident,  $10;  non- 
resident not  permitted  to  trap;  nonresi- 
dent (special  license  to  hunt — not  trap 
— bear  Jan.  1  to  July  1)  $25,  non-resi- 
dent general  hunting  license,  fee  $25 
and  additional  fees  of  $15  to  $25  for 


each  bear  killed.  License  not  issued 
to  boys  under  18  years  of  age  without 
written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 
Issued  by  Provincial  game  warden  or 
authorized  agent.  Licensee  must  wear 
badge.  No  license  required  of  a  resi- 
dent to  trap  on  own  land  during  open 
season.  Permission  of  owner  required 
to  trap  on  inclosed,  cleared,  or  cultivat- 
ed land  of  another.  A  licensed  trapper 
who  first  occupies  a  trap  line  prior  to 
November  14  is  protected  against  other 
trappers.  Unlawful  to  touch  or  inter- 
fere with  traps  set  by  a  licensed  trapper. 
License  must  be  returned  within  two 
months  after  it  expires,  with  a  state- 
ment of  number  of  fur  animals  of  each 
kind  taken.  Fur  dealer:  Resident.  $25 
(does  not  apply  to  licensed  trapper 
selling  skins  taken  by  himself);  non- 
resident or  his  agent,  $200.  License 
required  for  each  place  of  business. 
Fur  dealer  must  make  verified  report 
on  or  before  August  31  showing  number 
and  kinds  of  skins  purchased  and  date 
of  transactions.  Taxidermist:  $5. 
Game  conservation  board  may  grant 
permits  (fee  $25)  to  buy  furs  at 
wholesale  from  licensed  fur  dealers  or 
at  public  auction. 

Possession  and  Sale:  Unlawful  to  sell 
pelts  taken  during  close  season.  Poss- 
ession of  pelts  of  fur  animals- allowed 
only  during  open  season  and  for  two 
months  thereafter  (three  months, 
north  of  52d  parallel),  except  under 
special  permit  from  Provincial  game 
warden.  Unlawful  for  fur  trader  to 
possess  skins  on  which  royalty  has  not 
been  paid.  Does  not  apply  to  skins 
taken  by  a  licensed  trapper  if  sold  to  a 
licensed  resident  dealer  nor  to  skins 
of  animals  raised  in  captivity.  Bears 
may  be  sold  during  open  season. 

Shipment  and  export:  Export  of  pelts  of 
fur  animals  allowed  only  during  open 
season  and  for  two  months  thereafter 
(three  months,  north  ol  52d  parallel), 
under  special  permit  of  Provincial 
game  warden.  Packages  must  be 
prepared  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
opened  for  examination,  or  labeled  with 
a  full  description  of  the  contents,  and 
names  and  addresses  of  the  consignor 
and  consignee. 

Propagation:  A  permit  from  the  game 
conservation  board  is  required  to 
propagate  fur-bearing  animals.  Breed- 
er must  keep  a  record  of  transactions 
as  to  purchases  and  sale  of  stock,  which 
record  must  be  open  to  inspection  of 
any  game  warden,  and  must  make 
verified  report  to  game  conservation 
board  on  or  before  August  31.  Live 
foxes  may  be  exported  only  under 
permit,  and  a  permit  is  required  to  take 
foxes  or  other  fur  animals  in  close 
season. 

Bounties:  Panther,    $40;  timber  wolf, 
$25;  coyote,  $2  (if  not  less  than  one  week 
old);  big-horned  or  snowy  owl,  $1; 
magpie  and  crow,  20  cents  each;  eagle 
$1.    (Rates  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.) 
xSeasons  on  fur  animals  fixed  annual- 
ly by  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 
For  regulations,   apply  to  Secretary, 
Game  Conservation  Board,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia. 

MANITOBA 

Open  seasons :xx  Dates  inclusive" 

North  of  fifty-third  parallel — 
Fisher,  pekan,  sable, 

marten,  mink  ...Nov.l-Mar.31. 

0]tter,  beaver  ....Nov.  1-Apr.  30. 

Muskrat  (additional 

season,  Nov.1-30)  Mar.l5-May  15. 


Fox,  lynx  Nov.  1-Feb.  28. 

South  of  fifty-third  parallel — 
Fisher,   pekan,  sable, 

marten,  mink  Nov.l-Mar.31. 

Beaver,  (//)  otter  No  open  season. 

Muskrat  Mar.  15-Apr.  30 

Fox,  lynx  Unprotected. 

Prohibited  methods:  Use  of  poison  in 
taking  fur  animals  is  prohibited. 
Unlawful  to  shoot  or  spear  muskrats  or 
to  destroy  muskrat  houses. 

Licenses:  Trapping:  Resident,  $2;  non- 
resident Canadian  citizen,  $25;  non- 
resident alien,  $100;  issued  by  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  Per- 
mission of  owner  required  to  trap  on 
cultivated  or  inclosed  lands  of  another. 

Licensee  must  return  bis  license  and 
make  a  report  during  the  month  of 
June  showing  the  number  of  each  kind 
of  animal  taken.  Fur  trading:  Whole- 
sale raw  fur  dealer,  $50;  raw  fur  buyer, 
$25:  resident  raw  fur  merchant  or 
trader,$10;  &  resident  travelling  agent, 
$10;  issued  by  Minister.  Licensees  are 
required  to  keep  record  and  to  make 
annual  returns  before  September  30. 
Fur  dressing  and  tanning,  $10;  issued 
by  Minister.  Licensees  must  keep 
records  and  report  to  the  chief  game 
guardian  on  or  before  the  10th  of  each 
month  the  number  of  royalty  pelts 
handled  and  the  name  and  address  of 
person  forwarding  or  delivering  the 
skins. 

Possession  and  sale:  Possession  of  un- 
prime skins  prohibited.  Unlawful  to 
purchase  or  sell  the  skins  of  muskrats 
that  have  been  speared  or  shot.  Any 
person  purchasing  or  acquiring  pelts 
from  a  trapper  must  ascertain  that  he 
holds  proper  trapping  permit  and  at  the 
same  time  record  his  name  and  the 
number  of  his  permit.  Unlawful  to 
purchase,  'barter,  or  trade  the  pelt  of  a 
fur  animal  taken  during  close  season 
(does  not  apply  to  imported  skins). 
No  other  restrictions  on  skins  legally 
taken. 

Shipment  and  export:  Export  prohibited 
of  unprime  skins  or  skins  on  which 
royalty  is  payable  unless  such  skins 
have  coupons  attached  to  show  royalty 
paid;  each  shipment  must  have  attach- 
ed a  declaration  of  the  number  and 
kinds  of  skins  contained,  and  also  set 
forth  that  royalty  coupons  are  attached 
as  required.  No  other  restrictions  on 
skins  legally  taken.  Export  prohibited 
of  live  protected  animals  (except  ranch- 
bred  animals)  except  under  permit 
from  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration  (permit  must  accompany 
shipment  to  destination);  fees,  for 
black  or  silver  fox,  $100;  for  other 
fox,  $15;  for  otter,  $25;  for  beaver,  $5; 
for  mink,  fisher,  or  marten,  $1;  for 
•  muskrats,  $2  a  dozen  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Propagation:  License  (fee  $5)  must  be 
obtained  from  the  minister  to  operate  a 
fur  farm.  Licensee,  on  or  before  the 
first  days  of  January  and  July,  must 
make  verified  reports  showing  the 
number  .species,  age  and  sex  of  the 
animals  on  hand,  from  whom  procured, 
and  the  number  which  have  died  during 
previous  six  months,  with  cause  of 
death. 

Bounties:  Timber  wolf,/c   $5.00,  other 
wolf  A:  $2;  half  is  refunded  to  munici- 
pality by  Provincial  treasurer, 
xx  Trapping  in  Provincial  game  pre- 
serves prohibited. 

//Chief  game  guardian  may  take 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  beaver  doing 
damage,  but  no  beaver  dams  may  be 
disturbed  between  Oct.  1  and  Apr.  1. 


tilt) 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


k  Poison  may  not  be  used  to  capture, 
wolves  for  bounty. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 
Open  seasons:  Dates  inclusive. 

Mink,  otter,  fisher, 

marten,  sable  Nov.  1-Mar.  31 

Fox.  Oct.  1-Mar.l. 

Muskrat  (see  excep- 
tion) Mar.  25-May  1. 

Exception:  In  Carleton 
Gloucester, Kent,  Mad- 
awaska,  Northumber- 
land, Restigouche,  and 

Victoria  Counties  Mar.  25-May  25 

Beaver  No  open  season? 

Other  fur  animals  Unprotected. 

Prohibited  Methods:  Unlawful  to  take 
fur  animals  by  use  of  poisons,  with  aid 
of  hounds,  or  with  gun  equipped  with 
silencer;  to  dig  out  foxes  from  their 
homes  or  earth  burrows  or  to  shoot 
muskrats. 

Licenses:  Trappers  and  fur  dealers  s 
Persons  domiciled  in  Province,  $10;  all 
other  persons,  §50.  Trappers  and  fur 
dealers  must  furnish  the  Minister  with 
written  declarations  showing  their 
names  and  addresses,  the  location  of 
warehouses,  shops,  posts,  or  caches 
where  skins  are  to  be  stored,  and  the 
places  from  which  the  skins  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  Province,  and  must 
make  monthly  reports  of  operations. 
Issued  by  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines. 
License  is  required  to  traffic  in,  cure, 
or  tan  skins; resident,  $10;  non-resident 
or  resident  alien,  $50  issued  by  Mini- 
ster. Special  license  (accompanied  by 
necessary  tags)  to  trap  beaver  at 
designated  times  may  be  issued  by 
Minister:  fee,  $5  for  each  animal. 

Possession  and  sale:  Possession  pro- 
hibited of  furs  on  which  royalties,  as 
fixed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council,  have  not  been  paid;  possession 
of  green  skins  r  carcasses  of  protected 
fur  animals  in  close  season  prohibited. 

Shipment  and  export :  Skins  legally  taken, 
possessed,  tagged,  and-  on  which  the 
royalty  has  been  paid,  may  be  exported 
under  permit  from  Minister.  Permit 
from  Minister  reciired  for  live  fur 
animal. 

Propagation:  Permits  to  capture  wild 
fur-bearing  animals  1'*r  propagation 
within  the  Province  rm  •  be  obtained 
from  the  Minister,  whc  *ixes  the  fee 
for  such  permit. 
Bounties:  None  paid. 

Expires  Nov.  1,  1924.  Holder  of  per- 
mit from  Minister  may  take  braver  at 
designated  times.' 

s  License  requirements  and  other  pro- 
visions of  act  do  not  apply  to  a  hunter 
or  trapper  who  is  a  British  subject 
domiciled  and  residing  in  Province,  who 
actually  hunts,  provided  he  sells  his  furs 
to  a  person  domiciled  in  the  Province. 

a    NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

Open  seasons:/  Dates  inclusive. 
Mink.  Fisher,  marten  Nov.  1-Mar.  14 
Otter,  beaver,  musk- 
rat?  Oct.  1-Mayl4. 

Foxes  Nov.  15-Mar.  31. 

Prohibited  methods:  Unlawful  to  use 
poison  in  taking  fur  animals  or  to 
destroy  or  injure  any  beaver  or  muskrat 
house. 

Licenses:  Trapping:  Resident,  §2;  non- 
resident, British  subiect.  $25;  other 
non-resident,  $50.  Fur  dealer  $5; 
issued  by  Commissioner  of  Dominion 
Parks.  License  not  required  of  native- 
born  resident  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  half- 
breed. 

Possession  and  sale:  Licensed  trapper 
may  sell  or  trade  the  skins  of  animals 
he  has  legally  taken.  Possession  of 
unprime  or  low-grade  furs  prohibited. 


No  restrictions  on  other  skins  legally 
taken. 

Shipment  and  export:  No  restrictions  on 

skins  legally  taken  and  possessed. 
Propagation :  Permits  may  be  obtained  to 

take  fur  animals  for  propagation. 
Bounties:  Timber  wolf.  $20. 

a  means  the  northwest  territories  for- 
merly known  as  Rupert's  Land  and  the 
Northwestern  Territory  (except  such 
portions  thereof  as  are  included  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  the 
Yukon  Territory;  together  with  all 
British  territories  and  possessions  in 
North  America  and  all  islands  adjacent 
thereto  not  included  within  any  Prov- 
ince, except  the  Colony  of  Newfound- 
land and  its  dependencies. 

zAll  trapping  prohibited  on  Victoria 
and  Banks  Islands. 

q  North  of  latitude  64  degrees  the  open 
season  on  muskrats  extends  to  June  14. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Open  seasons:  c  Dates  inclusive 

Beaver,  marten,  fisher  ..No  open  season 

Bear,  wolf  •  ildcat  Unpiotected. 

Other  fur  animals  Nov.  15-Jan.l5. 

Prohibited  methods:  Unlawful  to  take 
any  protected  fur  animal  (unless  under 
a  permit)  from  a  burrow  or  den  by 
smoking,  digging,  or  otherwise ;  to  take 
fui  animal  by  use  of  poison;  to  damage 
or  molest  a  beaver  dam  or  house   or  a 
muskrat  house  or  to  set  snare  or  trap 
within  25  feet  of  the  latter. 
Licenses:  Trapping:  None  required  of 
resident;  nonresident,  $30;  issued  by 
Provincial  secretary,  game  commis- 
sioners, and  county  clerks.    Fur  buy- 
ers: Nonresident,    $25;  resident,  $2, 
issued  by  chief  game  commissioner. 
Fur  buyers  must  keep  record  and  make 
monthly  report  of  number  of  skins 
bought  or  sold,  together  with  names 
and  addresses  of  parties  from  whom 
purchased  or  to  whom  sold. 
Possession  and  sale :  Unlawful  to  possess 
or  sell  the  green  hide  of  any  beaver, 
fisher  or  marten,  or  to  possess  the  green 
hide  of  any  fur  animal  taken  out  of 
season.    No  other  restrictions  on  skins 
legally  taken. 
Shipment  and  export:  Unlawful  to  ex- 
port skins  of  fur  animals  except  under 
certificate  of  inspection  and  permit 
(fee,  50  cents)  from  a  game  official 
(postmaster). 
Propagation:  Permits  (fee  $1)  to  take 
wild  animals  may  be  obtained  from  the 
board  of  game  commissioners  under 
such  restiictions  as  they  may  require. 
Unlawful  to  keep  fur-beariDg  animals 
in  captivity  for   breeding  purposes 
without  a  permit  from  the  chief  game 
ccnmissioner;  fee  $2  for  each  kind  of 
animal  kept,  payable  annually.  Re- 
ports J»re  required  annually  on  Septem- 
ber 3C     Unlawful  to  trespass  in  incis- 
ures fo:  "ur  animals. 
Bounties:    None  paid. 

c    Fox,  raccoon,    skunk,  weasel,  or 
muskrat  may  be  killed  on  one's  own  in- 
closed prem  a<ifar  the  protection  of  pr' 
vate  property. 

ONTARIO 
Open  seasons:  Dates  inclusive 

Mink, fisher,  marten, 

raccoon  Nov.  1-Apr.  15. 

Muskrat  (see  excep- 
tion) Apr.  1-May  21. 

Exception:  South 

of  French  and  Mat- 

tawa  Rivers  Mar.  1-Apr.  21. 

Reaver.otter  Dec.  1-Mar.  31r. 

Other  fur  animals.. ..Unprotected. 
Prohibited  methods:  Unlawful  to  shoot 

or  spear  muskrats  or,  except  when  they 

are   destroying   property,   to  injure 

their  houses. 


Licenses:  Resident:  General,  $15;  limit- 
ed (does  not  authorize  taking  beaver 
or  otter),  $5;  nonresident,  $50;  issued 
by  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries. 
Nonresident  not  permitted  to  take 
beaver  or  otter.  Beaver  and  otter 
skins  must  bear  prescribed  coupons 
(trapper  limited  to  10  coupons  for 
beaver  and  otter  a  season).  Farmers 
and  their  sons  may  trap  on  own  land 
during  open  season  without  license, 
except  that  a  $1  license  is  necessary  to 
trap  beaver  or  otter  thereon.  Permiss- 
ion of  owner  required  to  trap  beaver  on 
lands  of  another.  Treaty  Indians  living 
north  and  west  of  French  and  Mattawa 
Rivers  and  Lake  Nipissing  and  holding 
annual  certificate  from  Department  of 
game  and  fisheries  not  required  to 
obtain  trapping  license,  but  is  limited 
to  10  beaver  or  otter  a  season,  the 
skins  of  which  may  only  be  sold  to 
persons  licensed  to  issue  coupons. 
Treaty  Indian  must  produce  his  certif- 
icate to  buyer  and  have  indorsed  there- 
on the  number  of  the  coupon  attached 
thereto.  Fur  dealers  or  traders 
Resident  British  subject,  $25  (store 
license),  $100  (travelling  fur  buyer), 
$100  (wholesale  license) ;  alien  or  non- 
resident, $200;  nonresident,  $5  (buy- 
ing from  wholesalers);  licensee  must 
make  monthly  reports.  Fur  dressing 
and  tanning,  $10;  licensee  must  keep 
records  and  make  monthly  reports. 

Possession  and  sale:  Possession  of  furs 
during  close  season  prohibited  except 
under  permit.  Possession  and  sale 
of  umprime  skins  prohibited,  except 
under  permit.  Unlawful  for  trapper  or 
farmer  to  sell  beaver  or  otter  skins 
except  to  a  licensed  dealer.  Unlawful 
to  have  skins  dressed,  plucked,  or 
treated  in  any  way  except  under 
permit  obtained  upon  payment  of 
royalties. 

Shipment  and  export:  Export  prohibited 
'  except  under  permit  obtained  upon 
payment  of  royalties.    No  other  re- 
strictions on  skins  legally  taken,  pos- 
sessed, or  tagged.    Shipments  must  be 
made  by  express  or  parcel  post  and 
packages  must  be  marked  with  a  list 
of  the  contents  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  consignor  and  consignee. 
Propagation:  A  permit  is  required  of 
breeders  of  game  or  fur  animals.  Lic- 
ensed fur  breeders  may  sell  live  animals 
or  skins   during  open  season  upon 
payment  of  royalties.    The  Minister 
may  grant  permits  to  take  fur  animals 
during  the  close  season  for  propagating 
and  scientific  purposes. 
Bounties:  Gray  timber  wolf,  $20;  other 
wolf,  $5;  paid  by  county,  but  Provin- 
cial treasurer  refunds  40  per  cent,  to 
county.    Provincial  treasurer  pays  en- 
tire bounty  in  unorganized  counties. 
r  Beaver  and  otter  may  be  taken  by 
residents  only.     Not  m~.  ,    than  four 
beavers  may  be  taken  from  a  family 
or   colony     Beavers,   when  damaging 
property  ,  may  be  destroyed  by  game  over- 
seer under  special  authorization  from  the 
department  of  game  and  fisheries. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 
Open  seasons:  Dates  inclusive. 

Otter,  marten,  mink, 

muskrat  Nov.  1-Mar.  31. 

Beaver....  No  open  season. 

Other  fur  animals  Unprotected. 

Prohibited  methods:  Unlawful  to  put 

out  poisoned  baits  for  fox  or  other 

animals. 

Licenses:  None  required  for  resident,  non- 
resident, $50;  issued  by  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Province.  The  game  ward- 
en may  grant  permits  to  take  beaver 
and  issue  coupons  <fee,  $1  each)  to  tag 
skins  of  animals  taken. 

Possession  and  sale :  Possession  and  sale 
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during  close  season  prohibited. 
Holders  of  permits  may  possess,  buy 
or  sell  beaver  skins  which  have  proper 
coupons  attached. 
Shipment  and  export:  No  restrictions 
on  animals  legally  taken,  possessed, and 
tagged. 

Propagation:  Several  special  acts  of  the 
Provincial  legislature  regulate  fox 
ranching  on  the  island.  The  animals  are 
assessed  for  taxation,  ranches  are  pro- 
tected from  trespass  under  heavy  pen- 
alties, and  incomes  from  ranches  are 
taxed. 
Bounties:  None  paid. 

v  Beaver  may  be  taken  under  special 
license.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
owner  of  private  property  on  which  they 
are  locating  or  building  dams,  and,  un- 
der permit  from  game  warden  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Council,  their  dams 
may  be  destroyed  when  necessary  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  property. 

QUEBEC. 

Open  seasons:  Dates  inclusive. 

Bear  Aug.  20-June  30 

Muskrat  (see  excep- 
tion) Nov.  1-May  31. 

Exception:  South 

of  50th  parallel   Mar.  15-Apr.  30. 

Fox  Nov.  1-Feb.  28. 

Other  fur  animals  Nov.  1-Mar.  31. 

Prohibited  methods:  Use  of  poisons  in 
taking  fur  animals  prohibited. 

Licenses:  Fur  dealers:  Persons  domiciled 
in  Province,  $25;  all  other  persons, 
$100;  issued  by  Minister  of  Fisheries 
and  Game.  Fur  dealers  must  furnish 
the  Minister  with  written  declaration 
showing  their  names  and  addresses, 
location  of  warehouses,  shops,  posts,  or 
caches  where  skins  are  to  be  stored,  and 
the  places  from  which  such  furs  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  Province.  This 
act  does  not  apply  to  a  hunter  or  trapp- 
per  who  actually  hunts,  if  he  is  domi- 
ciled and  resides  in  the  Province,  and 
is  a  British  subject. 

Possession  and  sale:  Persons  engaged  in 
buying,  selling,  or  taking  fur  animals 
must,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  each 
month,  make  report  to  the  Minister. 
Unlawful  to  possess,  buy,  or  sell  skins 
of  fur  animals  on  which  royalty  has  not 
been  paid.  No  other  restrictions  •  on 
skins  legally  taken. 

Shipment  and  export:  Shipment  and 
export  prohibited,  except  of  fur  animals 
or  furs  on  which  royalties  have  been 
paid.  Skins  must  be  shipped  open  to 
view  and  each  skin  must  be  stamped  to 
show  royalty  paid  and  be  tagged  as 
prescribed  by  the  Minister  before  being 
shipped  in  any  manner.  Packages 
must  show  names  and  addresses  of 
consignor  and  consignee. 

Propagation:  The  Minister  may  grant 
permits  to  take  animals  alive  for  breed- 
ing purposes:  nonresident  license  fee, 
from  $5  to  $25. 

Bounties:  Wolf,  $15. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Open  seasons:  *  *  Dates  inclusive. 

Beaver  Dec.  1-Apr.  30.  tt 

Mink,  fisher,  marten, 

fox  (see  exception:  ...Nov.  1-Mar.  31. 

Exception  Fox, 
south  of  Township  51  Unprotected. 

Otter  Nov.  1-Apr.  30. 

Muskrat  tt 

North  of  Township 
52  (also    Nov.  1  to 

Nov.  30  Mar.  1-May  14. 

South  of  Township 

53  Mar.  1-Apr.  30. 

Other  fur  animals  Unprotected. 

Prohibited  methods:  Unlawful  to  use 
poison  to  take  fur  animals,  to  spear  or 
shoot  beaver  or  muskrat,  or  to  destroy 
muskrat  houses. 

Licenses:  Resident,  $2;  nonresident,$25; 
resident  licensee  must  return  license  on 


or  before  May  31to  chief  game  guardian 
with  statement  showing  number  of 
each  kind  of  fur  animals  taken  by  him. 
Fur  dealer,  resident,  north  of  Town- 
ship 25,  $10;  south  of  Township  26, 
$2;  traveling  agent  for  resident  dealer 
$10;  nonresident  or  his  traveling  agent, 
$20;  taxidermist,  $5;  licensee  must  keep 
duplicate  receipt  book  and  furnish  a 
copy  thereof  every  3  months  to  the 
Minister.  Issued  by  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Regina.  Licensed  fur 
trader  must  make  annual  report  of 
operations.  Resident  treaty  Indians 
may  trap  during  open  season  without  a 
license.  Consent  of  owner  or  occupant 
required  to  trap  on  inclosed  or  cultivat- 
ed lands  of  another.  No  license  issued 
to  person  under  16  years  of  age  without 
written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Possession  and  sale:  Unlawful  to  buy, 
sell,  or  possess  unprime  furs,  except 
those  of  wolf  or  coyote.  No  other 
restrictions  on  skins  legally  taken. 

Shipment  and  export:  Packages  contain- 
ing fur  animals  must  be  plainly  marked 
with  full  description  of  contents  and 
names  and  addresses  of  consignor  and 
consignee.  Export  of  live  fur  animals 
prohibited  except  under  permit  of 
minister;  fees,  for  black  or  silver  fox, 
$25;  for  cross  or  red  fox  or  other  live 
fur  animal,  $5.  Unlawful  to  ship 
unprime  furs  except  wolf  or  coyote. 
No  other  restrictions  on  skins  legally 
taken. 

Propagation:  Permit  required  (fee,  $1 
annually)  to  operate  a  fur  ranch. 
Permit  to  ship  live  fur  animals  is 
required:  fee  for  black  or  silver  fox, 
$25;  for  cross  or  red  fox  or  other  fur 
animal,  $5.  Young  foxes  may  not  be 
taken  from  dens  before  May  15. 

Bounties:  Adult  timber  wolf,  $10;  pups 
of  prairie  or  timber  wolf,  $1 ;  paid  only 
in  properly  gazetted  wolf  districts, when 
ha  f  is  refunded  from  provincial  treas- 
ury. 

**  Trapping  on  game  preserves  pro- 
hibited. 

tjBeavers  are  protected  on  game 
preserves  and  may  be  protected  in  any 
municipality  upon  recommendation  of  the 
council  and  proclamation  of  Minister. 

tJMinister  may  authorize  the  council 
oi  any  municipality  to  destroy  muskrats 
doing  damage  to  highways  or  other  public 
improvements. 

YUKON. 

Open  seasons:  ss  Dates  inclusive. 

Lynx,  ma~ten,  mink 

otter   Nov.  15-Apr.  1. 

Muskrat  (see  excep- 

ion)  Dec.  1-June  1. 

Exception;  North  of 

Arctic  Circle  Dec.  1-June  15. 

Beaver  No  open  season.zz 

Other  fur  animals  (see 

exception)  Unprotected. 

Exception:  Fox 

(under  1  year  of  age)  June  1-Mar.  31. 
Prohibited  methods:  Use  of  poison  or 

pitfalls  prohibited. 
Licenses:  None   required    of  resident; 

nonresident,  $200.    Fur  buyer  or  dealer 

(purchasing  furs  for  sale  or  export) 

Nonresident,  $150;  resident,  $25;  mer- 


cantile establishment  buying  furs,  $25 
(iequired  for  each  place  of  business 
other  than  head  office) ;  issued  by  Gold 
Commissioner  or  person  designated  by 
him.  (License  not  required  of  resi- 
dent or  mercantile  establishment  until 
Jan.  1,  1922.) 

Possession  and  sale:  Skins  legally  taken 
may  be  possessed  and  sold  at  any  time. 

Shipment  and  export)  Export  0f  raw  furs 
prohibited  except  under  Permit  issued 
by  direction  of  the  commjssioner)  an(j 
upon  payment  of  the  export  tax  '  gx_ 
port  of  live  fox  prohibited.  (see  pr0oa- 
gation). 

Propagation:  Regrtration  of  fox  breeders 
required.  Unlawful  to  export  a  fox  not 
born  in  captivity  or  which  has  been  in 
captivity  for  less  than  a  year;  any 
fox  born  in  captivity  may  be  exported 
under  a  permit  (fee,  $5).  Fox  and 
other  fur  ranches,  if  posted  against 
trespass,  may  not  be  approached  with- 
out owner's  consent.  No  restrictions 
on  other  fur  animals. 

Bounties:  None  paid. 

ss  Commissioner  in  council  may  alter 

seasons. 

zz    Expires  Nov.  1,  1923. 

LAWS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Open  seasons:  cc  Datesinclusive. 

Otter,  marten  lynx  ..Oct.  1-Mar.  31 

fox-,  '..Oct.  15-Mar.  15. 

Muskrat  Oct.  1-Apr.  30. 

Beaver.  No  open  season.// 

Probihited   methods:  Beaver  house  or 

dam  must  not  be  damaged  by  trapper. 
Bag  Limits:  Twenty-five  beaver  in  such 

localities  as  are  opened  by  Governor  to 

trapping. 

Licenses:  None  required  of  resident 
except  for  beaver  (beaver  trapping 
license  issued  only  to  resident  trappers 
of  3  years'  standing).  Fur  buyers 
and  shippers,  50  cents;  issued  by  game 
and  inland  fisheries  board.  Fur  buyer 
must  report  operations  semi-annually 
on  or  before  June  30  and  December  31 

of  each  year. 

Possession  and  sale:  No  restrictions  on 
skins  legally  taken,  except  beaver. 

Shipment  and  export:  (See  License) 
Unlawful  to  export  live  fox  unless  raised 
in  captivity.  No  other  restrictions 
on  skins  legally  taken,  except  beaver. 

Propagation:  No  restrictions,  except  as 
to  fox.  A  fox  farm  must  be  licensed; 
the  owner  must  at  stated  times  make 
reports  to  the  game  and  inland  fisheries 

1  board,  and  the  premises  must  be  at  all 
times  open  to  inspection  by  officers  of 

|  the  board.  Possession  of  fox  cub  or 
fox  taken  in  close  season  is  prohibited. 
Unlawful  to  export  a  fox  not  bred  on  a 
fox  farm,  or,  without  permit  from  the 
colonial  board,  to  export  a  fox  bred  in 
captivity. 

Bounties :  Crow  20  cents. 

cc  Unlawful  to  trap  on  Grand  Lake 
Caribou  Preserves. 

ii  Governor  in  Council  may  proclaim 
openseasor.  on  be  aver  in  certain  localities 
Skins  of  beaver  must  be  forwarded, 
through  magistrate  to  Department  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  which  has  sole  to 
;  ower  to  purchase  or  export. 
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RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  figures  and  initials  count  as 

words,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters,  per  inch. ...$2.50 
10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 
Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Mech- 
anics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of  our 
current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  instruct- 
ive information  on  overhauling,  ignition 
troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  120  pages  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  547  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  7-TF 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

WANTED — Five  young  female  deer.  J. 
R.  Sankey,  R.R.  No.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  In<L 


FOR  SALE — Setter,  Pointer,  Foxhound  pups, 
3  months  to  year  old.  Melville  W.  Robinson, 
Kingston,  Ont.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE — Beagle  hounds,  five  months  old, 
guaranteed.  If  not  satisfied  when  one  year  old, 
will  take  back  and  refund  money.  Chris.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Woodville,  Ont.  11-1T 

Registered  English  Fox  hounds,  one  male  one 
year  old,  two  pups  8  months  old,  male  and  female 
price  to  sell.  Fred  Gossage,  Harrowsmith, 
Ontario.  11-1T 


FOR  SAIJE — White  or  brown  ferrets.  Good 
bargains.    C.  W.  Osier,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  R-jR^; 


FOR  SALE — Live  decoys,  Canadian  Wild 
Geese,  two  pair,  price  $15.00  each  $25  a  pair. 
Also  Wild  Mallard  ducks,  $3.00  each.  Address 
Mrs  O  R  Pearce,  2823  Elm  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.  n-2T 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— White  or  brown, 
healthy  in  every  way.  Roy  Hiles,  Welland  Ont. 
Route  2.  11-11 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— Prices 
free  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio,  11 -6T 


DOGS 


lOORANG  AIREDALES 


1 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 

fit 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for 
automobile,  camp,  home 'and  estate,  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of 
rattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds 
and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 
The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Babbit  Hounds.  Fox.  Coon.Oppossurn^Mjir- 
r-1  dogs.  Setters.  Circular  10c  BROWN 
KENNELS.,  YORK.  PA.  <■>-*  f 

LITTER  FOXHOUND  PUPS,  $5  00  each; 
excellent  stuff.  T.  R.  Lyons.  Waterville,  King  s 
County.  N.S.  10'21 

FOB  SALE — A  number  one  trained  fox  hound 
price  $35.  or  will  trade  for  a  young  thoroughbred 
Irish  Water  Spaniel.    Write  Postmaster,  Charles- 
ton, Ont—  IW?'A 

FOfTsALK — Kind,  will  do  work  of  ten  aver- 
age hounds,  no  better  deer  hound  lives  W5.00. 
Mldfie    great  tongue  worker,  etc..  SJU.UU. 

Female  young  hounds,  7  .  months  ped.grc;ed 
Mock  from  blood  of  champions,  $25.00.  Mel- 
ville Robinson.  Kingston,  Ont.  ii-ii 

WANTED— Great  Dane  puppy,  male,  well 
bred.   II.  Fitch,  Hughton.  Sask.  H-H 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Good  hunting  stock,  eight  months  old.  Beagle 
hound,  female  ready  to  start.  G.  Bullas,  Bridge- 
port, Ont.  11-3T 

FOR  SALE — Two  English  fox  hounds,  male 
and  female,  eight  months.  Price,  Thirty  dollars.. 
Must   sell.    D.    Mitchell,    Campbellford,  Ont. 

11-1T 

FOR  SALE — English  setter  bitch,  7  months, 
$30.    W  Law,  Pickering,  Ont.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE— One  female  black  and  tan  hound, 
3  yrs.  old,  price  $30.00,  good  hunter. 

One  female  black  and  tan  hound,  pup,  3  months 
old,  also  one  black  and  white  and  tan  female 
hound  pup,  price  each,  $5.00. 

One  black  and  tan  male  dog  hound,  price  $8.00. 
All  dogs  are  half  blood  hound  and  half  fox 
hound,  in  perfect  condition.  Ralph  Mouldey, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Portsmouth,  Ont.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE — Trained  and  untrained  Rabbit, 
Deer  and  Fox  hounds.  Rabbit  hound  pups,  Fox 
hound  pups,  also  half  Collie  and  half  Fox  hound 
pups.  Would  make  great  coon  hunters.  Only 
buyers  need  apply,  stamps.  Herman  Fischer, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  Box  73.   11-3T 

Two  Fox  hounds  for  sale.  Guaranteed  for  Deer, 
G.  C,  Box  52,  Barric,  Ont.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

THE  BLUE  GRASS   FARM  KENNELS 
of  Berry,  Kentucky 
offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,    Varmint    and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.    All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     One  hundred 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 


FOR  SALE— First-class  rabbit  hound, 
three  years!  olid.  Pa-ice  $35.00.  Walter 
Young,  Trenton,  Ont.,  Box  758.  11 — IT 

FOR  SALE — Four  nice  Ibeagle  male  (pups, 
nicely  marked,  $15.00  each.  J.  M.  Shaw, 
Box  168,  Forest,  Ont.  11— IT 

FOR  SALE— Three  well  bred  English  fox- 
hound pupis  at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  to 
Wilfred  Lloyd,  Cannlngton,  Ont.  11— IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  I-TF 

FREE  illustrated  Literature.  Outboards 
New  and  Rebuilt  Engines.  Universal  Joints, 
Pumps,  Clutches,  Gears,  Aerials,  Hyde's,  Gordon 
Reversible  Propellers,  etc.,  Canadian  Boat  and 
Engine  Exchange,  Toronto.  9-TF 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile" by  Hobbs,  Elliott  &  Consoliver — a  book 
on  motor  mechanics — price  $5.00  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 

FOX  RANCHING. 

"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  Silver 
Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited.  Lit- 
erature free."  I-TF 

Special,  two  pair  exceptionally  choice,  extra 
dark  silver  foxes,  that  we  will  sell  and  guarantee 
production,  can't  be  beat.  Act  immediately,  as 
this  is  a  rare  opportunity .  Apply  to  Wanless  Bros., 
Varna,  Ont.  10-2T 

FOR  SALE — Silver,  patch  and  red  foxes.  T. 
R.  Lyons,  Waterville,  N.  S.  10-2T 

FOXES  FOR  SALE — 1  pair  best  pedigreed, 
first  quality,  price  $700. 

1  pair  pure,  silver  Blacks,  $450. 

1  pair  Silver  Black  Crosses,  $150. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  subject  to  your  approval. 
Charles  Reasbeck,  Vankleek  Hill,  Ont.  11-2T 


Mr.  Sportsman — If  you  want  the  best  Chesa- 
peake Blood  in  existence,  buy  your  puppies  from 
members  of  the  American  Chesapeake  Club; 
eligible  to  registration  in  the  Club's  Stud  Book. 
A  A  Felt,  Secretary  F.  E.  Richmond,  Registrar 
130-2nd  Street,  N.  W.  1145-7th  Street  East. 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  Calgary,  Canada. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Airedale  Pups,  very 
choice  stock,  C.  A.  Yorke,  Ruscomb,  Ont.  9-3T 

Hounds;  Bird-dogs;  Supplies;  Testimonials; 
Photos;  Prices.  Kaskaskoo  Kennels,  Herrick, 
Illinois.  9"3T 

WANTED — Good  Spaniel  Dog  trained  for 
partridge.  One  that  will  tree  and  bark 
"treed."  Will  pay  for  a  real  dog.  Apply 
Box  44.  11— IT 


GUNS 

New  England  Gun  stock  finish  and  gun  bluing 
methods,  all  for  50  cts.  Polk,  443  South  Madi- 
son, La  Grange,  111.  10-3T 

REPAIRING — Restocking,  rebrowning,  re- 
modelling, general  repairing  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly done.  LESTOCART,  10  Bond  Street,  Toron- 
to. Formerly  with  the  best  gunmakers  abroad 
and  in  the  States.   10-IT 

WANTED — .22  repeater  or  automatic  in  good 
condition.    Box  43,  Rod  and  Gun  11-1T 

FOR  SALE — 12  gauge  Burgees  repeating  shot- 
gun, bush  gun,  good  condition.  First  eighteen 
dollars  takes  it. 

Also  revolvers,  all  kinds,  state  what  you  want, 
enclose  stamp.    Claude  Hart,  Cairo,  Ont.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE— .32  revolver,  $20.  22  Smith  & 
Wesson,  $20.  Also  Show  Card  Writer's  lessons, 
$30,  cost  $45. 

Subscribe  for  National  Sportsman,  one  of 
America's  leading  magazines,  trapping,  hunting 
and  canoeing.  Only  $1.50  per  year.  Send  in 
your  own  and  your  neighbors  too.  Bruce  G. 
Ward,  Aberfeldy,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— 

22,  32  Harrington  and  Richardson  revolvers, 
$8  50  each.  .32  Savage  Automatic  pistols  each 
$33.  Heavy  duck  shotgun  covers,  $3.75  each. 
12  gauge  cartridge  belts,  $1.75  each.  Reloading 
tools  for  shotguns,  $2.50.  Claude  Hart,  Cairo, 
Ont. 


FOR  SALE— .455  Colt  New  Service  Revolver, 
brand  new  condition,  also  150  cartridges,  leather 
holster  and  cleaner  for  same.  The  first  $45.00 
takes  the  outfit.  • 

30-30  carbine,  Winchester  model  1894  with  2 
boxes  of  cartridges,  and  cover.  $40.00  for  quick 
sale  O.  L.  Gauthier,  Fort  Coulange,  P.Q.  11-1T 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


BLUE-FINISH  your  guns,  Instructions  mailed 
for  $1.00.    E.  J.  Simon,  Dept.  Rg.,  Dane,  Wis- 


GUN  SMITH— Guns  and  Rifles  of  all  kinds 
repaired  promptly.  Send  stamp  for  list  of  goods. 
Used  rifles  for  sale  cheap.  E.  H.  Graye,  Three 
Brook's  N.B.  11-1T 


FOR  SALE — Webley  455  with  leather  holster, 
all  in  brand  new  condition  $25.  Apply  Box  42, 
Rod  and  Gun.    11-1T 

FOR  SALE—  .    ,  . 

.303  Lee  Enfield,  thirty  inch  new  barrel,  per- 
fect condition.  A.  L.  Vance,  9  Myrtle  St.,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.  H-1T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun 
Work,  Re-stocking,  Barrel  Bor- 
ing, Stock  Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc, 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

RIFLE  BARGAINS 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  gun  made 
by  Woodward,  12  Base,  Damascus  Bar- 
rels; right  barrel  cylinder  bore,  left  barrel 
improved  cylinder,  under  lever  action 
with  indicators.  Anti-flinch  recoil  pad 
second-hand  in  good  condition, 
Price   $60.00 

1  only,  .351  Winchester  self  loader,  looks 
like  new,  perfect  working  order. 
Price   $40.00 

.303  Ross  Military  Model,  „  New 
barrel   $35.00 

32-40  Stevens  Target  Rifle.  Schulyer 
butt,  set  triggers,  windgauge  Vernier 
sight,  practically  new  $40.00 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 
LONDON  ONTARIO 


WATERWEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Ave., 
Alhambra.  Cal.   7-TF 

FOR  SALE— 25c.  each  or  two  for  45  c— ROD 
AND  GUN  covers,  mounted  on  9  x  11  inch  mat. 
ready  for  framing  and  suitable  for  den  or  office. 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  10-TF- 

DEER  TAILS  AND  SQUIRREL  TAILS 
WANTED— nWiH  pay  spot  cash.  Send  them 
in.  THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 
Logansport,  Ind.  9^T 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline 
Automobile"  by  Hobbs,  Elliott  and  Consoliver — 
a  book  on  motor  mechanics — price  $5.00  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 

FORMULAS — Reblueing,  nitro  solvent,  rust 
remover,  three  25c.  H.  Glathart,  Box  183, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  11-2T 


WANTED — Winchester  20  gauge  pump 
gun,  full  choke  barrel.  Must  be  in  factory  con- 
dition.   R.  E.  Thornton,  Woodstock,  N.B.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE— 

A  .303  Ross  rifle,  24  inch  barrel,  sporter 
stock,  micrometer  peep  sight,  cartridges  Also 
12  gauge  James  double  barrel  hammer  shotgun, 
fine  condition,  with  over  box  of  shells,  case  and 
reloading  tools;  will  trade  both  for  M10-280  Ross 
in  like  condition.  John  H.  Young,  64  Welling- 
ton St.  W.,  Toronto.  Ont.  11-1T 

FIREARMS  of  all  makes  'bought  and  sold, 
new  and  second  tend.  Wianit  Binoculars. 
Expert  repairs  and  remodelling-.  Loading 
tools,  powder  primers,  cast  bullets,  Indian 
hand-made  sniO'ws'hoes1,  moccasins  and  Hagen 
skis,  all  at  lowest  prices.  W.H.  Lowe,  Gun- 
smith, New  Liskeard,  Ont.  11 — IT 

FOR  SALE — Remington  22  repeater,  12A 
Model,  shoots  short,  long,  long  rifle  cartridges. 
Brand  new,  $20.00.  22  Savage  Hi  Power  rifle. 
Brand  new,  $45.00.  R.  E.  Thornton,  Woodstock, 
N.B.  11-ITj 

FOR  SALE — Brand  new  Re-modeled  .30-06 
Sporting  Springfields  and  other  Big  Game  Rifles, 
also  High  Grade  English  Hammerless  Ejectors 
made  by  Greener,  Westley  Richards,  and  Pollard, 
side  Arms  by  Colt  and  Smith  and  Wesson.  All 
Arms  in  "Gun  Crank"  condition.  Send  stamp 
for  price  list  and  description  to  Henry  Brace, 
11034-86th  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE — Luger  Automatic  pistol  military 
type,  nearly  new,  with  two  magazines  and  heavy 
leather  holster,  $30.00.  A.  H.  Stoner,  c-o  Oliver 
Spanner  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE — 25-21  Stevens  Special  target  rifle, 
12  ga.  Tobin  Hammerless  shotgun,  25-20  single 
shot  reloading  outfit.  All  Al  condition.  J. 
Fonger,  318  York  St.,  London.  11-1T 

FOR  SALE — .256  Newton  rifle,  new  condition., 
very  accurate,  oil  finish  stock,  used  this  year 
killing  one  bear,  two  goats,  one  big  horn,  complete 
with  reloading  tools,  two  boxes  cartridges, 
$75.00.    Apply  drawer  E,  Hardisty,  Alta.  11-1T 

SPECIALS. 

Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild 
Celery  seed.  Write  Robert  Campbell.  Keene, 
Ontario.  12-TF 

FOR  SALE— Wild  celery  at  $15.00  per 
bushel,  delivered  In  Canada.  A.  B.  Smith, 
Box  1530,  Sudbury,  Out.  11— IT 


ARMY  SURPLUS  CLOTHING  AND 
EQUIPMENTS,  Boots,  Leggings,  Breeches, 
Puttees,  Blankets,  Kitbags,  Packsacks,  Tents, 
Underwear,  Sox,  Tunics,  Slacs,  Shirts,  Bandoliers, 
Belts,  Jacknives,  Greatcoats,  Trench  Coats, 
Oil  Slickers,  etc.  Write  for  price  list.  ARMY 
SURPLUS  STORE,  294  Notre  Dame  West, 
Montreal.  11-1T 

CUSTOMERS    WANTED— Enlargements. 
Photo  Finishing,  Copies.    Write  today  for  prices. 
Koontz  Photo  Service,  Chicago,  111.,  Drawer  799. 

11-3T 

FOR  SALE — Zeiss  3  power  demountable  pris^- 
matic  telescope  sight  complete  with  mounts, 
cost  $75,  price  $45.00,  perfect  condition.  Mauser 
automatic  pistol,  .30  cal.  hundred  rounds  am- 
munition, perfect  condition,  $45.00.  Geo.  C. 
Goulding,  Kalamalka  Lake,  Vernon,  B.C.  11-1T 

GUN  and  ROD  CABINETS— Build  one  your- 
self. Complete  sets  of  working  drawings  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  circular  illus- 
strating  different  designs.  L.  S.  BRADEEN, 
DEXTER  2,  MAINE,  U.S.A. 

FOR  SALE — Brand  new  victrola  and  over- 
stuffed chesterfield,  will  accept  rifle,  shotgun, 
revolver,  antiques,  coins  and  other  articles  as 
part  payment,  Norman  Hendershott,  Newbury, 
Ontario.  11-1T 

Foxes,  Skunks  taken  in  few  minutes,  no  digg- 
ing or  smoking.  Printed  instructions,  three 
dimes.  Eugene  Zezotarski,  Sayles  St.,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.  11-1T 

AMBITIOUS  WRITER'S  send  today  for 
free  copy,  America's  leading  magazine  for  writers 
of  Photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs.  Instruc- 
tive, helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  690  Butler  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  11-TF 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING 
SOLUTION,  tan  your  own  furs,  leather  and  rugs, 
tans  in  thirty  minutes,  moth  proof  forever;  also 
washable  without  skrinkage  or  hardening;  tans 
leather  like  kid  results  of  twenty  year's  experi- 
ment; solution  for  1000  square  feet  of  skins  and 
full  instructions  for  use,  $2.00  money  order. 
Canadian  orders,  $2.75.  C.  M.  Huff,  Seney, 
Mich. 


FURS — Greatly  increase  your  profits  by  read- 
ing illustrated,  instructive  books  on  Trapping, 
Raising,  Tanning.  A  32  page  booklet  free.  A. 
R.  Harding,  Publisher,  Columbus,  Ohio.  11-2T 

MOUNT  animals,  birds,  etc.,  full  instructions 
how  to  mount  specimens  without  skinning  them, 
50c.    Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit,  Mich.  11-4T 

Mortgage  Sale,  Georgian  Bay  Water  Frontage. 
100  Acres  for  $1000.00.  Want  five  with  $1000.00 
or  ten  with  $500.00,  balance  is  taken  up  already. 
Payments  extend  over  five  years.  Close  to  Vic- 
toria Harbor,  good  motor  roads,  near  Railway 
Station.  All  payments  made  to  Trust  Company 
who  own  property.  J.  R.  McMILLAN,  28 
FRONT  ST.,  EAST,  TORONTO,  ONT.  11-1T 

Penna.  Tanning  &  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  custom 
tanners,  fur  dressers  and  mfrs.  of  robes,  caps  and 
mitts.  Write  for  prices,  Work  guaranteed. 
Spring  Grove,  Pa.  11-1T 

THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  is  not  lined  by 
drugs,  noxious  weeds,  or  beautiful  shrubs,  neither 
will  concentrated  acids  or  alcoholics  do  nature's 
work.  Nature  uses  nothing  of  the  kind  or  form. 
Only  by  supplying  nature  with  elements  in  form, 
quality  and  quantity,  the  kind  of  material  which 
she  uses,  can  a  curative  reaction  possibly  be  estab- 
lished I  offer  you  the  true  curatives,  the  Tissue 
Salts  as  prepared  by  Ensign.  These  alone  can 
build  new  tissue,  tear  down  the  old  and  eliminate 
the  debris.  I  use  these  for  my  own  ailments  no 
matter  how  serious,  with  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
literature  free.  Address  Albert  Mitchell,  Box  77, 
Dryden,  Ont.  9-3T 

SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics    and  beadwork, 
grizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
Heath,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Out.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.    Main  Street,  Unlonville 
Ontario,  Canada.  10-TF 

TAXIDERMY,  tanning  and  fur  work,  buck 
heads  a  specialty.    Frank  Karner,  Coyle,  Okla 

11-2T 


THE  SPORTSMAN 

HE  NEVER  HESITATES 

He  Buys  Freely  and  Wants  the  Best.     To  reach  him  and 
tell  him  of  your  product  it  is  essential 
that  you  advertise  in 

"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 

Canada's  Leading  Sportsman's  Magazine 


Your  message  will  reach  these  buyers  at  Van- 
couver, Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Hali- 
fax, and  all  intervening  territory  at  the  same  time. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  LATEST  RATE  CARD 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 
W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 
WOODSTOCK 


620 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


Given  Away  FREE 

HALLAM'S  CATALOG— 96  pages,  fully 
illustrated,  English  only,  now  ready  to  mail. 
You  can  get  immediate  delivery  of  Animal 
Traps  and  Bait,  Guns,  Rifles,  Ammuni- 
tion, Gun  Accessories,  Fish  Nets,  Mack- 
inaw Clothing,  Camp  Stoves,  Compasses, 
Headlights,  Snow  Shoes,  Shoe  Packs,  Fur 
Coats  and  Fur  Sets  of  all  kinds,  also  1001 
other  articles,  all  at  moderate  prices. 
HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE— 96  pages, 
illustrated,  tells  how  and  when  to  trap, 
describes  Animal  Habits,  Tracks  and 
bait  to  use. 

HALLAM'S  RAW  FUR  NEWS  and 
PRICE  LIST — gives  latest  Raw  Fur 
prices    and   advance  market 
information. 


These  books  all 
gladly  sent  free 
Write  today. 
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Animals  Worth  Knowing 

The  Black  and  Silver  Fox  industry  is  one  worth 
knowing.    It  has  grown  very  rapidly  of  recent  years; 
but  what  do  we  know  about  it  ? 


Or.  Croft  on  his  Kox  Ranch 


The  Culture  of  Black  and 
Silver  Foxes" 

By  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  Croft,  B.A.,M-D. 


Contains  the  information  which  every  intelligent 
person  should  know.  Even  the  breeders  of  fur  bearing 
animals  can  obtain  valuable  information  from  this 
volume,  and  especially  those  who  have  started  in  this 
industry. 

Illustrations  from  actual  experience  make  this  book 
more  interesting. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60  CENTS  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER 
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Tip-Top  for 

Christmas  Gifts 

If  you  want  to  go  straight  as  a  taut  line 
to  the  heart  of  your  Isaac  Walton  friends 
let  your  Christmas  remembrance  be 

-FISHING 
TACKLE 

Don't  you  know  that  your  fishermen  friends 
are  as  keen  as  trouts  on  this  hobby  that  they 
nurse  the  whole  year  around  ! 

You'll  find  our  tackle  at  leading  dealers  every- 
where. If  your  local  dealer  hasn't  just  what 
you  want,  write  us  direct — or  better  still — visit 
our  show  rooms  and  see  the  largest  and  finest 
stock  ever  gathered  together  in  this  country. 


Repairs    D°  your  own  rods  need  rewinding  or  re- 
pairs?   We  also  repair  guns  (but  do  not 
at  present  sell  guns) .  We  are  prompt  on  guaranteed  repairs. 


Cast  your 
eye  over 
these 
suggestions : 

Fly  Rods 

Bait  Casting 
Rods 

Anti-Back- 
Lash  Reels 

Tackle 
Boxes  for 
Outfits 

Fly  Books 

Wading 
Stockings 


nnow 
Traps 

Artificial  Baits, 
Spinners  and 
Spoons  of  every 
description 


Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co. 

LIMITED 

TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY  ESTABLISHED  1800 

70  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
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Thousands    already   in  use. 
They  change  to  the  Arctic 
and  They  Don't  Change  Back. 


IHE  Only  Real  Genuine 
Sleeping  Robe  Manu- 
factured. 


In  the  Coldest  Weather  You 
Can  Sleep  as  Snug  as  a  Bug 
in  a  Rug  in  an  ARCTIC. 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — the  soldier, 
the  sportsman,  the  lumberman,  the  engineer, 
the  prospector,  the  miner — will  find  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Garments  wonderfully  comfort- 
able and  durable  for  outdoor  life. 


Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping  bags, 
blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps,  colic 
bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts, 
pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans,  spencers, 
knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves,  etc. 


A  Fully  Illustrated  Cat-  The  JAEGER  cO./Ljmited 

alogue  will  be  Mailed 

Free  on  application.  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 
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Travel  Comfort  is  the  Essence  of  a 
Pleasant  Transcontinental  Trip 

The  "Continental  Limited" 

Daily,  East  and  Westbound,  between 
Montreal  and  Vancouver 

FASTEST  TIME 
SUPERIOR  SERVICE  SUPERIOR  ROADBED 

ALL-STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

Through  Compartment-Observation-Library  Car,  Stand- 
ard and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Car, 
Colonist  Cars  and  Coaches. 


The  "National" 

Daily,  East  and  Westbound,  between  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 

Tickets  and  full  information  as  to  fares  and  routes,  obtainable 
from  nearest  Canadian  National  Agent. 


Canadian  National  Railiuaifs 
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Human  mobs  are  always  fascinating.  Perhaps  much  of  the  fascination 
has  been  taken  away  since  psychologists  have  analyzed  the  "mob  mind"  and 
shown  just  how  it  reacts  under  various  conditions.  As  most  people  are  at  one 
time  or  another  part  of  a  mob,  the  subject  has  a  universal  appeal  and  one  reads 
with  interest  exactly  what  the  fundamental  impulses  were  which  made  one  be- 
have in  certain  ways  on  Armistice  day  or  on  the  night  of  some  great  election. 
But  there  is  one  mob  which  the  psychologists  have  neglected;  it  is  the  animal  mob. 

Years  ago  when  that  robust  old  John  Bull  of  Canadian  politics,  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright,  was  replying  to  an  opponent  who  had  censured  him  for  fighting  his 
party's  cause  single  handed,  he  thundered  back  in  reply,  "Wolves  fight  in  packs; 
but  lions  fight  alone."  Sir  Richard's  metaphor  was  sound,  for  when  wolves  are 
in  packs,  the  spirit  of  the  kill  is  at  its  height  and  as  a  mob  they  will  attack  other 
creatures  which  the  lone  wolf  would  carefully  avoid.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
cases  of  animal  mob  behaviour  is  to  be  found  among  the  musk  ox  of  the  North 
country.  When  acting  defensively  they  will  form  into  a  hollow  square  and  the 
veteran  leader  will  leave  the  citadel  and  go  forth  to  conflict  singly.  If  the  leader 
is  slain,  the  next  ranking  warrior  goes  out  and  gives  battle  and  so  on  until  the 
last  animal  is  killed.  Certainly  the  mob  instinct  is  at  work  here;  it  might  be 
called  the  disciplined  mob  instinct. 

Domestic  cattle  have,  as  a  result  of  long  years  of  human  care,  lost  many  of 
their  gregarious  instincts;  a  few  however  are  still  quite  noticeable.  If  a  herd  is 
attacked  by  a  savage  dog,  the  cattle  will  usually  huddle  together  for  protection 
and  the  herd  leader  will  be  the  first  to  get  into  action.  Cattle  while  pasturing 
will  wander  at  large  across  a  field,  but  should  a  storm  come  they  will  gather  to- 
gether for  mutual  comfort. 

Fish  give  very  interesting  examples  of  unity  of  impulse;  a  school  swimming 
through  the  water  will  swerve  in  an  instant,  changing  their  course  as  though 
guided  by  a  single  brain.  Birds  sometimes  behave  similarly;  a  shot  is  fired  into 
a  flock  and  they  wheel  to  another  direction.  As  a  unit  the  flock  must  have  re- 
sponded to  some  common  mind  or  spirit,  just  as  the  human  mob  obey  a  sort  of 
crowd  mind  which  is  not  possessed  by  any  of  its  individual  members. ' 

There  is  an  infinitely  wide  field  of  investigation  open  to  some  scientific 
naturalist  who  will  study  this  phase  of  animal  life. 
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Trout  Hunting  on  the  Kenogami  and  Keniogamesis 


PERSONNEL 
Bruce  Millar,  alias  Bees  Wax. 
Al  Meyer,  alias  Ole  Olson, 
J.  Garfield  Houston,  alias  Partridge 
Head. 

A.  E.  Smith,  alias  Hard  Boil 
Dean  Hayes,  alias  Shuffle  Foot 
William  S.  Houston,  alias  Lentils 
Charles  H.  English,  alias  Hyperbolical 
Allen  H.  Kerr,  alias  Red  Doctor 
J.  E.  Mathe,  alias  Dad 

A FELLOW  styled  the  Tourist  Repre- 
sentative of  the  C.  N.  Ry.  was 
responsible  for  our  trip  down  the 
Kenogami  river.  A  Tourist  Representat- 
ive is  a  member  of  a  force  of  facile  gentle- 
men who  are  sent  out  to  induce  the  un- 
wary to  take  camping  trips  to  the  odd  cor- 
ers  of  Canada.  His  methods  of  operation 
are  worthy  of  a  higher  calling.  In  the 
spring  time  about  the  season  when  the 
bear  begin  to  have  nights  of  broken  sleep 
and  the  hepatica  and  spring  beauties 
are  poking  their  venturesome  heads  above 
the  thin  snow,  he  leaves  his  lair  and  goes 
forth  in  search  of  victims.  He  times 
his  attack  with  consummate  skill.  From 
lawyer  down  to  the  lowly  insurance  man. 
the  male  population  has  been  spending 
good  working  hours  dreaming  of  rapid 
water,  fish  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
and  concomitants  incident  and  appertain- 
ing thereto  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
latest  catalogue  of  A.  and  F. 

At  night  the  M.P.  retires  to  the  attic 
or  cellar  or  to  wherever  his  junk  has  been 
relegated  and  spends  more  "hard  hours" 
with  reels  and  rods,  otter-tail  spinners, 
flies,  tump-lines,  shoe  pacs  and  dirks, 
oiling  and  greasing,  filing  and  mending 
Lill  overcome  by  the  anaesthesia  exuded 
by  the  old  pine  and  smoke-soaked  sweater. 
He  is  ripe  for  the  picking  when  the 
stenographer  ushers  in  the  Tourist 
Representative.  s 

He  has  come  and  he  has  gone.  "No 
river  in  all  Canada  is  comparable  to  the 
Kenogami  for  trout  and  rapids.  No 
lake  in  all  Canada  can  hold  a  candle  to 
Pine  Lake  for  inspiring  scenery,  abund- 
ance of  game  and  the  fish! — you  wouldn't 
believe  it,  anyway.  Mountain  Lake 
and  Steel  River  are  doubtless  beautiful 
but  you  will  try  to  forget  them,  after 
you  have  seen  Pine  .  Lake.  Easiest 
place  in  the  world  to  get  to  and  the  Ken- 
ogami reverses  its  rapids  for  the  return 
trip." 

Nibbling 

We  take  lunch  together  and  pledge 
candidates.  Urgent  letters  are  posted  to 
Dad,  Ole  and  Charlie,  who  live  in  the 
settlements.  Quick  replies — enthusiasm 
— "Am  anxious  to  go  but" — All  doubt- 
ful but  Ole.  He  has  alreadj  rigged  up  t  he 
old  rod  and  practised  on  chubs  at  the 
outlet  of  an  Erie  sewer.  No  question 
about  him. 

A  long  questionnaire  (is  there  such  a 
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thing  as  a  short  one)  to  Mathe  at  Long 
Lac  and  a  long  delayed  answer  "Trout 
below  the  first  Falls  eight  miles  down  the 
river.  Bring  heavy  tackle;  trout  run 
from  one  to  sevenpounds.  Do  not  know 
Kenogami  below  Devilfish.  Know  noth- 
ing about  Pine  Lake."  What!  never 
heard  of  Pine  Lake,  the  most  wonderful 
lake  in  all  Canada  for  scenery  and  fish. 

Another  meeting  at  lunch  to  read  the 
letters.  After  reading  Mathe  on  Pine 
Lake,  original  pledgers  begin  to  crawl 
and  manufacture  excuses  which  even 
Sloan's  liniment  would  not  phase.  The 


Gene  Mathe's  store  and  headquarters 
for  tourists  at  Long  Lac,  Ont.,C.N.Ry. 

setting  sun  sees  only  A.  and  staunch  old 
Ole  standing  by  for  Long  Lac. 

We  Take  the  Bait 

The  tedious  details  of  the  assembly  of 
the  gang  is  no  longer  good  copy.  Enough 
to  say  that  the  old  Queens  at  Toronto 
welcomed  us  with  solid  hospitality. 
The  solid  is  used  advisedly,  albeit  regret- 
fully. 

Mouthing 

There  were  eight  of  us  and  we  met  in 
executive  session  to  assign  the  work 
among  the  committees.  There  was  the 
committee  on  Customs,  Banking,  Trans- 
portation and  Grub;  each  with  a  difficult 
and  delicate  mission  to  perform. 

The  customs  squad  ferreted  out  a 
minion  of  the  Dominion  Government 
who,  like  Eve,  wore  as  a  distinguished 
badge,  a  maple  leaf.  Each  customs 
officer  has  his  own  particular  hobby. 
Ours  went  nosing  for  tents  but  we  assur- 
ed him  that  the  tents  we  had  along  had 
crossed  the  line  for  ten  successive  summers 
— a  bald  invention  as  will  more  fully  and 
at  large  appear  hereafter — and  after  an 
assumed  hesitation  during  which  interval 
he  became  a  couple  of  dollars  richer,  he 
passed  our  outfit. 

The  banking  consisted  in  getting  an 
American  draft  for  $803  exchanged  for 
$900  in  faded  Canadian  bills.    We  all 


went  along,  not  of  course  due  to  any  sus- 
picion that  our  treasurer  Hard  Boil 
was  not  impeccable  but  merely  for  his 
protection.  This  accomplished,  the  trans- 
port and  commissary  committees  took 
most  of  the  money  and  started  out  to  buy 
Canada. 

We  had  ordered  eight  lowers  six  weeks 
ahead  to  be  sure  of  them  and  had  the 
order  confirmed.  Did  we  get  them?  We 
did  not!  The  railroad  officials  are 
afraid  to  sell  them  for  fear  they  won't 
have  any  left.  We  got  roosts  for  the 
night  however  after  all  but  calling  on  the 
premier. 

Michies  is  a  wonderful  store.  They 
sell  grub,  folding  sheet  iron  stoves  and 
gumdrops.  They  are  generous — as  wit- 
ness the  unprotected  candy  counter 
round  which  the  committee-men  rend- 
dezvous.  And  patient!  Year  after  year 
they  have  listened  to  the  annual  debate 
over  lentils  and  yet  again  the  'dark' 
stands  respectfully  by,  ready  to  carry 
out  the  casuals.  With  but  one  dissenting 
voice  the.  lentil  supply  is  cut  down  to  the 
point  beyond  which  it  would  be  No 
Lentils— No  Bill.  We  kept  Bill  but  the 
price  was  high. 

Running  With  the  Line. 

The  train  ride  to  Long  Lac  (twentv 
six  hours  of  it)  was  a  joyful  panorama. 
The  wood  hicks,  Indians  and  dogs  at  the 
stations,  the  whirl  past  lake  after  lake, 
over  countless  streams  and  through 
battalions  of  pines;  the  Royal  Mounted 
in  the  diner,  all  added  their  spice  of 
interest  to  the  chatter  going  on  in  the 
observation  car. 

Soon  the  whistle  blew  for  Pag  and  it 
was  time  to  throw  off  the  rags  of  city 
convention  and  don  the  royal  garb  of 
the  woods. 

The  tout  ensemble  looked  like  the 
remnants  of  a  shot  up  gang  of  banditti — 
all  except  the  Erie  Boys  who  were 
resplendent  like  wood  hicks  of  a  Saturday 
night. 

A  jolt  and  a  screech  and  we  began 
piling  junk  off  to  Gene  Mathe  and  his 
Indians  at  Long  Lac.  After  covering 
the  pile  with  traps  no  time  was  lost  in 
making  tracks  for  Mathe's  comfortable 
shack  where  warm  blankets  soon  had  us 
dreaming  of  the  beauties  of  Pine  Lake. 

Garf  Extinguishes  Himself 
Up  to  this  point  in  our  trip  our  plans 
had  worked  out  as  happily  as  a  movie 
drama.  The  very  fact  that  they  did  so 
pleased  everyone  but  Garf  who  protested 
there  would  be  a  rip  in  the  film  some- 
where as  the  whole  show  had  been  directed 
without  calling  in  his  masterful  genius. 
He  was  aching  to  show  a  few  bolts  of  red 
tape  which  he  had  left  over  from  the 
Army.  If  something  would  only  go 
wrong!  It  did,  and  the  petard  kicked 
and  laid  the  major  low. 

We  rose  early  next  morning — Saturday 
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— August  14 — to  be  greeted  by  a  clear, 
warm  day  with  a  N.  E.  wind.  We  were 
waiting  for  breakfast  and  enjoying  the 
view  up  Long  Lake  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Post  when  Garf  approached  to  the  fore- 
ground registering  disappointment,  also 
chagrin.  Face  pale  and  drawn,  jaw 
hanging  loose;  announced  in  hollow  tones 
that  he  had  left  the  tents  at  home  in  his 
cellar!  The  only  thing  he  had  been 
asked  to  do  in  preparing  for  the  trip  I 
How  have  the  mighty  fallen!  Likewise 
Sic  semper  tyrannis.  Thus  one  misdeed 
will  destroy  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  life 
time.  It  was  the  chief  topic  at  breakfast 
of  course.  We  had  a  fine  breakfast  of  hot 
cakes,  bacon,  eggs  and  coffee  and  lots  of 


sharp  to  the  left.  We  carried  over  the 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  portage  to 
the  far  end  where  we  made  camp  at  about 
six  p.m.  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  After 
a  light  supper  of  bacon,  eggs  and  coffee, 
some  of  the  ardent  fisheimen  tried  a  few 
casts  for  trout  and  got  none. 

Alson  and  English  Furniture  Co. 

Ole  and  Charlie  started  in  to  make 
beds  on  a  plan  taken  from  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  They  first  selected  a 
couple  of  telegraph  poles,  felled  them,  cut 
them  into  cord  wood  lengths,  nicked 
and  pounded  them  for  two  hours,  and 
stretched  canvas  over  them  till  they 
looked  much  like  huge  taut  roller  towels. 

The  bed  had  its  advantages,  but  the 


The  party. 


them  but  somehow  Garf  did  not  like  the 
layout  and  sought  the  air. 

A  party  was  up  Long  Lac  with  Mathe's 
canoes  and  was  expected  back  at  noon  so 
we  packed  our  stuff,  had  dinner  and 
loafed.  Dean  spent  three  hours  buying 
boots  and  three  more  taking  them  off 
and  putting  them  on.  It  was  there  he 
formed  the  habit.  Garf  was  dejected  all 
day  but  was  making  honest  efforts. 

Mathe's  Compound 

We  had  time  to  inspect  Mathe's 
outfit,  which  consisted  of  a  two  story  slab 
bouse  and  store,  a  fine  wife  and  three 
splendid  kids,  Pearl,  Gene  and  Herbie. 
In  addition  there  were  thirteen  dogs  and 
some  odd  lots  of  Indians.  The  dogs  were 
used  in  winter  to  haul  sleds  so  they  had  it 
easy  in  summer.  Their  food  consisted 
of  boiled  corn  meal  mush  with  hunks  of 
tallow  in  it.  A  wash  boiler  of  the  mess 
was  put  over  a  fire  and  the  hungry  dogs 
would  lick  around  the  edges  of  the  bub- 
bling stew,  apparently  indifferent  to  its 
scalding  heat,  till  one  would  duck  too 
deep  for  a  piece  of  floating  tallow,  when 
the  air  would  be  filled  with  his  mournful 
howl. 

On  Our  Way 

We  waited  till  three  o'clock,  and  no 
boats  appearing  from  up  the  lake,  we  got 
three  canoes  and  two  tents  and  loaded 
up  most  of  our  stuff  for  a  start  down  the 
Kenogami,  leaving  a  load  for  Mathe's 
father  who,  we  learned,  would  meet  us 
at  the  first  falls  and  go  on  the  trip  with  us. 

The  river,  which  flows  out  of  the  north- 
ern end  of  Long  Lake,  is  about  fifty 
yards  wide,  very  deep  and  has  a  slight 
current.  To  the  first  falls  its  banks  are 
low  and  marshy  and  for  miles  the  river 
winds  and  twists  through  great  meadows 
of  beaver  grass.  The  first  falls  are  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  down.  There  is  a 
small  rip  above  the  falls  and  the  portage  is 


rest  of  us  could  not  see  them.  While 
they  were  making  and  adjusting  them, 
the  rest  of  us  had  put  up  the  tents,  cooked 
supper,  washed  dishes,  put  the  camp  in 
order  for  the  night,  and  cut  wood  for  the 
camp  fire  and  stove,  all  of  which  had  an 
interest  for  Ole  and  Charlie  except  that 
they  did  become  communicative  for  a 
spell  when  the  dinner  horn  blew. 

We  sat  around  that  night  and  sang  till 
ten.  Dean  and  A.  slept  in  the  open, 
Charlie  and  Ole  tossed  uneasily  on  their 
stretchers  and  the  rest  had  the  tent  be- 
tween them  and  the  stars. 

From  now  on  following  the  example 
of  all  great  explorers,  the  diary  form  of 
narrative  will  record  the  events  of  the 
trip. 

Paddles — Moose — and — Birthday 

Sunday — -August  15 — Rose  at  seven. 
Fair  and  warm.  Everyone  wet  a  line 
before  breakfast  but  we  still  had  a  clean 
skillet.  Breakfast  of  oatmeal  made  into 
the  consistency  of  paper  hangers'  paste  by 
Garf.  The  poor  old  boy  is  still  shot  to 
pieces.  Bill  and  A.  loafed  around  and 
slept  while  the  rest  went  fishing.  Garf 
caught  a  small  trout  and  Dean  came  in 
with  what  he  thought  was  one  till  the 
oracle  was  consulted,  and  it  became  a 
slimy  baby  pike.  About  two  p.m.  Gene, 
Mathe  and  his  cousin  rushed  through  on 
a  flying  trip  to  Little  Long  Lake  River 
and  swept  most  of  our  good  paddles  with 
them  but  leaving  the  older  Mathe  to  bear 
the  burden  of  our  wrath. 

We  got  started  however  with  a  bunch 
of  paddles  which  cleaved  the  water  like 
knives.  About  four  miles  down  we  passed 
the  Keniogamesis  River  on  our  left  and 
a  mile  further,  the  Devilfish  on  the  star- 
board, too.  We  ran  up  the  Devilfish 
to  the  falls  to  have  a  look,  and  back  again 
into  the  Kenogami.  Charlie  and  Ole 
were  in  the  lead  and  we  noticed  them 
waving  their  arms  like  jumping  jacks. 


The  Major  who  was  up  on  such  things 
interpreted  their  wig-wag  as  "Moose" 
and  so  it  proved  to  be — an  old  cow,  a 
yearling  and  the  baby.  We  made  a 
three  hundred  yard  carry  around  a  falls 
at  about  six  p.m.  and  camped  for  the 
night.  Houston  Sr.  and  Kerr  cooked  a 
wonderful  supper  of  potates,  ham,  coffee, 
and  prunes,  while  the  rest  put  up  the  tents 
— excepting,  nevertheless,  Charlie  and 
Ole  who  devoted  all.  their  time  to  the 
furniture  business. 

It  was  a  fine  night  and  "at  punctual 
eve  the  stars  were  lit."  Ch arlie  appeared 
in  a  spotless  interne's  uniform,  which  was 
a  cause  of  much  mystery  till  he  produced 
a  silver  flagon  of  Meadville  Honey  drops 
and  declared  a  birthday.  His  scandalous 
costume  was  soon  forgiven  and  after  a 
song  we  turned  in. 

The  Trireme  Swamps 

Monday — August  16 — We  were  up  at 
seven  and  off  at  nine  thirty.  About 
three  miles  down  we  came  to  a  mile  of 
rough  water.  The  portage  to  the  left  is 
only  used  in  high  water,  and  coming  up 
stream.  We  got  out  and  looked  at  it  and 
like  a  flash,  Mink,  the  little  spaniel 
belonging  to  Dad  Mathe,  jumped  ashore 
and  started  on  a  rabbit  bunt.  W,.  ran 
down  the  rapids  with  no  more  injury 
than  shipping  a  little  water  and  occasion- 
ally getting  hung  upon  a  rock.  To 
save  head-on  collisions  Charlie  and  Ole 
backed  down.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
portage  Dad  got  out  to  look  for  Mink  and 
after  yelling  himself  hoarse  gave  up,  sav- 
ing that  the  little  X.Y.Z.  would  find  his 
way  home  and  rustle  his  own  grub  mean- 
while. After  running  a  couple  more 
chutes  we  had  lunch  on  a  gravel  spit. 
Most  of  the  afternoon  the  river  was 
sluggish  and  monotonous  but  toward 
evening  she  began  to  liven  up  and  before 
long  we  had  a  lot  of  wild  water.  We 
ran  a  couple  of  rapids  and  Garf  and  A. 
took  in  water  and  had  to  dump  the  old 
scow  twice.  The  next  break  was  a 
bad  one  and  we  made  a  portage  like  a 
section  of  the  Pyramids.  Then  came  a 
short  stretch  of  nice  water  and  a  fall  but 
we  jumped  across  on  the  rocks,  then 
another  half  mile  and  another  fall.  The 
river  narrowed  down  and  dropped  about 
four  feet  over  a  smooth  ledge  and  threw 
a  comber  up  about  ten  feet  beyond.  Garf 
and  A.,  looked  it  over  and  decided  to 
take  a  chance.  It  proved  to  be  worse 
than  it  looked.  When  they  went  into 
the  wave  it  looked  like  a  fifteen  foot  wall 
to  A.  in  the  bow  and  they  shipped  so 
much  water  that  they  could  only  sit  per- 
fectly still  and  let  her  drift.  The  sun  was 
directly  behind,  and  between  it  and  the 
roar  they  could  not  signal  the  rest.  Those 
behind  thought  they  were  drifting  along 
from  choice.  The  second  boat  with  Dad, 
Bruce  and  Bill  in  started  through.  Garf 
and  A.  were  down  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  dumping  out  the  water  and  had 
half  their  load  out  when  they  heard  a 
shout.  They  could  not  see  very  well  for 
the  sun,  but  soon  figures  appeared  strug- 
gling in  the  water  and  they  knew  there 
was  trouble  especially  as  Bruce  could 
not  swim.  Garf  and  A.  flew  to  the  rescue 
but  saw  that  the  swift  current  had  carried 
the  men  to  safety  and  then  they  dashed 
back,  threw  out  the  balance  of  their 
stuff  and  began  a  race  to  retrieve  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  from  the  other  boat 
which  was  bobbing  along  in  a  crazy 
endeavor  to  reach  James  Bay.  In  a 
half  hour  or  so  of  strenuous  work  they 
had  beached  everything  which  had 
floated.  Bruce  had  Tost  a  camera,  Dad 
Mathe  a  skinning  outfit  and  his  shaving 
kit  and  the  gang,  a  few  cans  of  butter. 
Bill  fished  up  a  couple  of  ca,ns  but  the 
rest  of  tjhe  things  are  still  there.  After 
collecting  the  packs,  Garf  and  A.  went 
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back  and  got  t!he  details  of  the'  spill. 
Bruce  was  in  the  middle  of  the  boat 
and  went  under  it;  he  came  out  and 
grabbed  Dad  by  the  neck;;  Dad  shook 
him  loose  and  handed  him  a  paddle, 
while  Bill  threw  him  a  life  preserver; 
he  discarded  both  of  these  aids  when 
along  came  A.  Kerr'  clothes  bag  on  which 
he  floated  triumphant  and  safe  into 
shallow  water. 

The  excitement  and  the  necessity  of 
drying  our  things  made  us  put  into  camp 
at  the  near  end  of  the  next  portage  about 
two  thirds  of  a  mile  down.  Dad  built 
a  big  fire  and  with  a  good  supper  stowed 
away,  we  spent  the  evening  making  camp 
and  drying  blankets  and  clothes. 

At  bed  time  after  helping  to  dry  Garf's 
blankets  we  found  that  the  others  had 
been  wet  but  we  were  too  tired  to  look 
after  them  and  slept  in  them  as  they  were. 

That  Day  of  Rest. 

Tuesday — August  1  — It  started  to 
rain  at  four  a.m.  and  was  still  at  it  at 
breakfast  time.  Bill  and  A.  stayed  in 
bed  till  ten  and  were  rewarded  for  their 
virtue  and  auSertion  of  right  by  getting 
a  lot  of  pot  scraping  for  breakfast  We 
pottered  around  camp  all  day  cleaning  up 
the  portage  and  getting  things  dry  and  in 
order.  Garf  took  the  easy  way  out  of 
trouble  and  went  fishing  and  got  a  few 
nice  trout,  one  about  a  pound  and  the 
other  small.  Towards  evening  Dad 
and  Smitty  lined  the  big  canoe  down  the 
rapid  and  had  a  tough  time  of  it.  We 
ate  late  and  retired  soon  after.  The 
weather  was  beginning  to  clear  and  the 
moon  looked  good. 

Pine  Lake  And  Northern  Lights 

Wednesday — August  18 — We  got  an 
early  start  and  made  the  portage  without 
incident.  The  portage  ends  at  a  small 
rapid  and  is  a  rough  place  to  put  out 
from.  Dad's  boat  hung  on  a  rock,  Garf 
and  A.  lined  down  but  the  other  two  boats 
hit  the  mean  and  got  through  all  right. 
About  a  mile  below,  the  Kenogami  widens 
to  about  one  hundred  yards  and  empties 
into  the  much  touted  Pine  Lake.  The 
lake  has  low  spruce  lined  shores  and  few 
islands  and  did  not  look  very  promising. 
However  we  were  there,  so  ran  down 
about  four  miles  to  a  group  of  islands. 
After  the  customary  debate  Dad's 
selection  of  a  camp  site  on  the  mainland 
about  three-fourths  of  mile  north  west 
of  a  small  island  was  accepted.  The 
beach  was  low  and  sandy  and  covered 
with  various  colored  stones.  We  made 
camp  on  a  bench  about  fifty  yards  back 
from  the  water  in  a  splendid  grove  and  cut 
an  avenue  through  the  trees  and  brush 
for  light,  air  and  prospect.  We  made  a 
good  camp  as  we  expected  to  stay  a  few 
days  hauling  in  the  five  pound  trout  and 
two-stone  lakers  which  were  reported  to 
be  crowding  each  other  in  the  lake  and 
tributary  waters.  It  took  all  day  to  get 
camp  made.  In  the  evening  there  was 
the  most  beautiful  display  of  Northern 
Lights.  Even  Dad  who  had  been  to  the 
Arctic  marvelled  at  their  beauty;  They 
flung  out  like  huge  filmy  steamers  from 
deep  west  to  the  north  and  waved  and 
undulated  as  if  stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze. 
They  took  on  some  color  toward  the  end 
of  the  display.  By  bed  time  it  was  colder 
and  the  moon  was  "dirty."  We  planned 
to  spend  the  next  day  examining  the 
littoral  for  trout  streams,  one  party  to 
go  north  and  one  south. 

Snooping  For  Trout 

Thursday — August  19— Bill,  Bruce, 
Smitty  and  A.  packed  lunch  and  stajted 
for  the  south  end  of  the  lake*  They 
explored  the  shore  and  found  a  stream 
but  no  signs  of  trout.  They  phddled  all 
forenoon  against  a  stiff  head  wind  and  at 


noon  came  to  a  fair  sized  brook  at  the 
extreme  south  end  of  the  lake.  They 
went  up  the;  tangled  banks  of  the  brook 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  black  flies  and  mosquitos  but 
there  were  no'  signs  of  trout.  They 
sailed  the  can'oes  back  to  camp  catamaran 
style  with  a  shirt  of  Smitty's  for  a  sail. 
It  hadn't  been  aired  for  so  long  that  it 
wasn't  much  good  but  we  finally  made 
camp  at  four  p.m.  We  had  a  momumen- 
tal  supper — a  rice  pudding  by  Smitty, 
makes  the  simile  more  than  a  figure 
of  speech.  The  other  party,  which  had 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  explor- 
ing the  northern  end  of  the  lake  came 
around  the  point  at  eight  o'clock.  They 
acted  tired  and  ate  hearty  and  told  tales 
of  hardship  and  a  return  against  a  gale, 
but  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  they 
lay  behind  cover  till  the  breeze  carried  a 
whiff  of  boiled  onions  to  their  eager 
nostrils  and  then  came  hastily  into  share 
a  meal  they  hadn't  earned.  Anyway 
they  had  no  trout  and  we  spent  a  profit- 
less but  satisfying  evening  cursing  the 
lake  and  all  its  protagonists. 

Still  Looking  For  Chars. 

Friday — August  20 — We  got  an  early 
start  and  all  went  down  to  a  stream  we 
had  seen  when  coming  in.  The  wind 
from  the  west  was  high  so  we  had  to  work 
to  get  there.  The  stream  was  about  three 
miles  from  camp  and  flows  in  through 
a  beaver  grass  meadow.  It  was  the  most 
likely  looking  place  for  trout  we  had  seen 
but  it  too  was  Ashless.  We  had  lunch 
during  which  A.  put  a  dent  in  Ole's  egg 
with  a  rock.  After  lunch  Bruce  and  A. 
went  back  to  camp  while  the  rest  ran  up 
the  Kenogami  for  a  try  at  trout.  When 
they  came  back  to  camp  (troutless  as 
usual)  they  were  rewarded  with  a  big 
supper  of  fresh  fried  spuds,  creamed 
onions,   jam,   coffee   and  stewed  figs. 


at  the  seventh  which  is  the  biggest  drop 
of  all  on  the  river.  We' camped  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  portage  and  were  all  dog 
weary.  Even  a  grand  gorge  failed  to 
cheer  us  up  and  we  went  to  bed  early,  ft 
turned  cold  in  the  night  or  perhaps  our 
constant  wading  of  the  day  had  chilled  uS' 
through. 

Bill  Tries  Lentils. 

Sunday — August  22 — -When  we  got  up, 
Dad  had  caught  a  couple  of  nice  trout  and 
Ole  had  one,  which  added  zest  to  break- 
fast. Everyone  was  sore  from  the  hard 
work  of  the  day  be'fore  and  reluctant  to 
start,  especially  as  the  portage  tilted  up 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Fortunately 
it  had  to  go  down  on  the  other  side  of  the. 
peak  and  by  the  time  we  had  put  into  the 
water  we  were  ready  for  a  good  day's 
work.  And  we  had  need  to  be.  We 
had  swift  water  from  the  start  and  made 
the  75  chain  portage  at  about  two  p.m. 
We  had  only  a  cake  of  chocolate  for  lunch, 
and  when  we  reached  the  camp  of  the 
previous  Sunday  at  three  o'clock  we 
decided  to  stay  for  the  night.  This 
gave  Bill,  Bruce  and  A.  a  chance  to  show 
their  surpassing  excellence  as  cooks. 

Bruce  and  A.  made  corn  bread,  while 
Bill  fussed  and  grumbled  over  a  ppt  of 
lentils.  If  Jacob  rooked  Esau  out  of  his 
heritage  with  a  mess  of  these  pellets,  Jake 
was  some  kyke.  I  wonder  there  is  not 
more  competition  between  lentil  ranchers 
and  the  manufacturers  of  chilled  shot. 
Dad  and  Smitty  went  fishing — Dad  got 
two  and  H.  B.  got  three,  then  everyone 
went  fish  crazy  and  the  air  was  cleaved 
with  the  swishing  lines. 

Stuffing 

Monday — August  23 — We  encountered 
no  bad  water  in  the  run  to  the  Little 
Long  Lake  River  which  we  made  at  noon. 
The  first  portage  is  about  half  a  mile  up 
and  on  the  right.    It  is  a  dirty  one  about 


Camping  ground  on  Pine  lake. 


After  supper  the  wind  died  down  and  we 
sat  around  in  the  glow  of  the  beautiful 
sunset.  We  decided  to  leave  Pine  Lake 
to  the  slimy  pike  and  the  gulls  on  the 
morrow  and  run  back  up  to  the  Little 
Long  Lake  River  where  trout  were  known 
to  be. 

Backs  to  Pine  Lake. 

Saturday — August  21—  The  wind  was 
again  fresh  from  the  west  when  we 
started  but  we  ran  up  the  lake  in  half  an 
hour  in  defiance  of  the  rollers.  We 
portaged  around  the  lower  falls  and  either 
lined  up  or  carried  around  three  more  in 
rapid  succession.  We  were  in  and  out  of 
the  rapid  water  most  of  the  time.  We 
had  lunch  at  the  fifth  rapid  up  and  camped 


three  hundred  yards  long  and  forced 
Bill  and  Ole  to  use  some  of  their  choicest 
and  most  endearing  terms.  We  met  a 
couple  of  sourballs  and  an  Indian  from 
Grant  and  in  spite  of  the  Indian's  smiles 
Bill  and  Ole  shouldered  their  boat  right 
side  up  and  stumbled  and  swore  their 
way  over  the  portage,  We  paddled 
about  two  hundred  yards  to  a  jump  where 
we  had  lunch  and  then  lined  up  a  rapid 
and  made  a  portage  to  a  fine  camp  site 
where  we  stayed  for  the  night.  Dad 
and  Bill  cleaned  some  fine  trout  and  A. 
cooked  them  with  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
bacon  skewered  across  their  chests — 
(Skewers  by  Charlie.)  Bruce  and  A. 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  loving 
watchfulness  over  the  roasting  trout  and 
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when  they  came  from  the  oven  they  were 
sublime. 

After  tucking  them  away  we  began  to 
half  believe  Dad's  stories  of  the  capacity 
of  an  Esquimo.  We  were  comfortable 
enough  at  eleven  o'clock  to  turn  into  fine 
beds. 

Camp  at  Trout  Headquarters. 

Tuesday — August  24 — We  got  an  early 
start,  carried  over  a  jump  and  started  in 
swift  water,  then  a  mile  of  bad  water. 
The  rapid  water  ended  here  for  us  as 
there  was  no  more  of  it  in  a  paddle 
of  six  miles  and  so  to  the  near  end 
of  the  mile  portage  where  we  camped. 
Smitty  tried  for  fish  with  no  luck.  Our 
bread  was  gone  so  A.  cooked  a  corn  pone. 
The  camp  was  the  finest  we  had  on  the 
trip.  It  was  on  a  sand  bank  about  twenty 
five  feet  above  the  river  in  a  grove  of 
tamaracks  and  jack  pines.  It  was  level 
as  a  floor  and  had  room  enough  to  hold  a 
regiment.  It  faced  east,  overlooking 
the  river  which  widens  into  a  large  pool 
at  the  end  of  a  series  of  rapids  a  mile  long. 

Dad  Vindicated. 

Wednesday — August  25 — Dad's  stories 
of  the  big  trout  got  us  all  fish  crazy. 
W"e  only  half  believed  his  tales  of  nine 
pound  trout  and  mentally  cut  them  down 
to  a  couple  of  pounds,  yet  we  all  got 
at  it  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  no  time 
we  checked  up  the  old  man.  Charlie 
led  off  with  a  two  pounder  and  prepared 
his  bald  crown  for  the  laurels,  but  they 
were  not  for  him.  Garf  fished  the 
swift  water  and  got  a  few  small  ones; 
Ole  got  two  beauties  of  about  three 
pounds  each;  Dean  two  little  ones; 
Bill  one  little  one,  while  Smitty  and  Bruce 
who  had  sneaked  off  by  themselves  came 
in  beaming.  Smitty  had  a  big  string 
headed  by  a  nice  one  and  one  half  pound 
fish  while  Bruce  had  two;  one  a  beauty 
which  pulled  the  scales  to  three  and  a 
hall  pounds.  It  held  the  record  for  some 
time.  Old  A.  Kerr  never  got  a  bite.  By 
the  way,  whoever  got  Bruce  interested  in 
fishing  certainly  put  a  crimp  in  the 
culinary  department  of  our  outfit.  Hith- 
erto he  "cared  far  more  for  his  kettles  and 
his  pots"  than  he  did  for  the  rod  and  reel; 
but  from  the  moment  when  the  first 
fish  ran  foul  of  his  fly  the  camp  went 
pieless  and  we  pan-handled  our  meals  like 
a  bunch  of  yeggs. 

Charlie  Warms  Himself  at  the  Fire 
Smitty  reported  a  fire  in  the  bush  near 
the  first  pool  but  the  wind  was  from  the 
Southwest,  so  we  did  not  fear  it.  At  the 
time,  Chailie  was  fishing  at  the  foot  of 
the  pool  and  when  he  heard  the  fire 
roaring  and  crackling  and  apparently 
getting  between  him  and  camp,  he 
dropped  his  tackle  and  bait  and  with  a 


whoop  started  for  Long  Lac.  He  waded 
and  swam  to  shore  and  tore  through  the 
brush  like  a  wounded  moose.  He  reached 
camp  winded  and  in  a  lather  and  started 
to  throw  his  lares  and  penates  together  for 
an  immediate  departure.  The  contagion 
of  his  panic  spread  to  Ole  and  A.,  who 
also  had  thoughts  of  home.  A  council  was 


Trout  for  breakfast.    Caught  on  little 
Kenogamesis  river. 

held  and  it  was.  decided  that  we  were  safe 
as  long  as  the  wind  blew  from  the  south- 
west. 

A.  was  determined  to  get  a  fish  for  Bill 
who  was  going  out  in  the  morning,  to 
take  home  with  him  and  made  three  trips 
to  the  big  pool  but  was  scared  away  each 
time  by  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  fire. 
He  got  up  his  nerve  at  last  and  made 
the  pool  where  he  dragged  and  mauled 
into  insensibility  the  largest  fish  of  the 
trip,  but  he  foolishly  entrusted  it  to  the 


scales  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
competitors  who  weighed  it  in  the  dark 
and  pronounced  it  three  pound  and  three 
ounces. 

The  evening  was  spent  skinning  the 
ca+ch  and  preparing  a  box  of  fish  to  be 
taken  out  by  Charlie  and  Bill  when  they 
left  i^r  home  next  morning.  The  rest  of 
us  decided  to  stay  in  till  the  fire  got  more 
threatening  but  we  were  a  nervous  bunch 
that  night. 

Running  From  the  Fire. 

Thursday — August  26 — The  wind  was 
still  from  the  S.W.  We  helped  Charlie 
and  Bill  to  get  ready  to  go  and  took  the 
official  picture  After  they  had  gone, 
Ole,  Garf  and  Bruce  went  fishing  and 
Smitty  and  A.  stayed  around  and  cleaned 
up  the  camp.  In  spite  of  the  favorable 
wind,  the  fire  was  creeping  toward  us  at 
the  rate  of  five  to  ten  feet  a  minute.  It 
was  a  grand  but  terrifying  sight.  The 
under  brush  burned  and  caught  the  moss 
laden  pines  which  burst  into  flame  with  a 
terrible  hiss  and  whoosh  'ike  an  explosion 
of  gas.  There  was  a  constant  roar  like  an 
express  train  crossing  a  bridge,  broken 
every  little  while  with  a  sharp  crack  as 
the  intense  heat  split  a  green  tree. 

It  was  decided  to  leave  after  supper  and 
run  down  to  the  next  camp  below.  We 
got  started  at  eight  p.m.  and  all  went  well 
till  we  reached  the  rapids.  It  was  now 
dark  and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly. 
This  was  a  disadvantage  as  the  sheen  on 
the  water  prevented  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  channels  and  made  the  rocks  hard  to 
see.  Garf  and  A.  Kerr  had  a  spill  when 
lining  around  a  big  rock  and  dead  tree. 
A.  was  in  the  bow.  when  the  rope  caught 
on  a  snag  and  over  she  went.  He  got 
tangled  up  in  the  branches  of  the  tree 
and  to  add  to  his  troubles  a  bedding  roll 
tried  to  hold  him  under.  The  whole 
load  went  sailing  merrily  down  the  rapid 
but  most  of  it  was  recovered.  They  ran 
the  rest  of  the  rapids  without  mishap 
and  were  welcomed  into  camp  with  a  huge 
fire.  A  change  of  clothes  and  a  couple  of 
scuppers  of  Ole's  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  made  the  mishap  a  memory  in  no 
time.  We  were  tuckered  out  from  the 
excitement  and  turned  in.  The  sky 
was  full  of  smoke  from  the  fire  and  we 
were  glad  we  were  not  at  the  upper  camp 

Just  Loafing 

Friday — August  27 — A.  Kerr  dreamed 
he  was  floating  down  stream  last  night 
and  Garf  with  whom  he  shared  blankets, 
albeit  unequally,  said  he  kept  moving  out 
the  tent  door  carrying  all  cover  with  him 
and  it  was  necessary  for  Garf  to  move  with 
him  to  keep  warm.  We  had  no  plans  for 
the  next  day  except  to  scour  the  shore  for 
a  big  grub  bag  which  escaped  in  the  spill 


Second  rapid  on  Kenogami  river. 


Lower  end  of  rapid  on  Kenogami  river. 
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of  the  previous  night.  It  was  found 
perched  in  an  almost  impossible  position, 
hanging  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  a 
foaming  rapid  and  almost  dry  at  that. 
Bruce  entirely  satisfied  with  his  success  as 
a  fisherman  and  feeling  secure  as  a  prize 
winner,  celebrated  by  baking  a  batch  of 
biscuits.  We  sat  around  a  big  fire  till 
ten-thirty  listening  to  Dad  telling  of  his, 
experiences  with  the  Bernier  expedition 
to  the  Arctic,  and  betimes,  fighting 
mosquitos. 

Ding-Bats  and  Partridge  Head. 

Saturday — August  28 — We  woke  with 
the  smell  of  hot  cakes  in  our  nostrils  and 
soon  had  them  tucked  inside.  Ole,  Garf 
and  A,  went  down  stream  to  fish  while  the 
rest  went  up  to  the  old  camp.  Garf 
got  a  beauty — almost  four  pounds  (the 
record  for  the  trip)  and  then  a  little  one, 
while  Ole  and  A.  cast  in  vain.  The  trout 
were  taking  ding-bats  known  to  bugolo- 
gists  as  dragon  flies  and  to  Dad  as  dragoon 
flies.  We  caught  them  in  nets  and  they 
are  wilier  than  the  fish.  A.  was  the 
champion  ding-bat  hunter — no  competi- 
tion. The  other  gang  was  already  back 
when  the  lower  party  returned.  Bruce 
had  three  nice  ones  but  the  rest  had  no 
luck.  After  a  fine  supper  by  A.  Kerr  and 
Bruce  we  sat  around  the  fire  drying  clothes 
and  splitting  the  air  with  laughter  over 
Dad's  stories  of  snaring  the  Royal  veni- 
son in  Windsor  Park.  Dad  had  competi- 
tion as  an  entertainer  when  Garf  breeks 
burst  into  flames.  What  there  was  left 
of  them  made  a  grand  conflagration. 
This  day  Garf  was  first  called  Partridge 
Head.  H«  acts  like  buried  bait — all  he 
needs  to  do  is  to  go  to  a  head  of  a  pool 
and  the  trout  attracted  by  the  smell  come 
up  to  him.  We  got  to  bed  about  eleven 
p.m. 

Another  Loaf 

Sunday — August  29 — -We  got  up  early 
as  it  was  to  be  our  last  day  on  the  Little 
Long  Lake  River.  Ole,  A.,  Garf  and 
Bruce  prepared  to  go  up  to  the  rapids 
above  the  old  camp  while  the  rest  elected 
the  lower  pools.  After  a  long  and  excit- 
ing ding-bat  hunt  we  shoved  off.  The 
old  camp  was  a  sad  sight  being  almost 
entirely  burned  out.  The  fire  had  swept 
across  the  point  where  we  had  camped  and 
burned  the  beds  in  which  we  had  slept. 
Each  little  breeze  sent  the  nearly  burned- 
through  trees  crashing  to  the  ground, 
and  it  was  dangerous  to  go  into  the 
woods.  We  fished  the  big  pool  and  the 
waters  above  and  below  and  got  some 
nice  trout,  Bruce  as  usual  getting  the 
biggest.  A  big  feIlo«v  played  all  day  with 
Garf  and  finally  took  the  fly  out  of  sheer 
sympathy.  The  other  party  had  no 
iuck.  We  sat  around  the  fire  thinking  of 
going  home.  The  moon  was  "dirty" 
when  we  retired. 

Beating  Homeward 

Monday — August  29 — We  rose  at 
seven  and  after  being  well  lined  with  hot 
cakes  and  maple  syrup  started  to  pack  up. 
It  had  rained  during  the  night  and  it 
looked  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  damp  trip 
back  to  Mathe's.  The  run  down  to  the 
Kenogami  was  broken  by  lining  down 
one  rapid  and  making  two  carries  and  we 
started  up  stream  at  about  noon.  It 
began  to  rain  hard  and  grow  colder  but 
we  were  enjoying  it.  The  big  falls  of  the 
Kenogami  were  reached  at  one  o'clock 
and  we  cooked  lunch  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  portage  The  chief  of  the  Chippewas 
and  his  family  came  along  while  we  were 
eating.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Devilfish 
Lake  to  conduct  a  funeral.  The  chief 
performs  all  the  marriages  and  funeral 
rites  for  the  tribe.  His  outfit  consisted 
of  two  boys,  two  young  women,  and  a 
baby,  his  ola  wife,  four  dogs  and  a  cat — 
the  order  is  their  relative  importance. 


Smitty  gave  each  of  the  girls  a  cake  of 
chocolate  and  Dad  presented  the  old 
lady  with  a  dozen  of  well  ripened  eggs. 
The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  carried  packs 
over  the  portage.  The  old  lady  shuffled 
along  with  a  paddle  for  a  staff  but  when 
it  came  time  to  shove  off  what  was  our 
surprise  to  see  her  take  her  place  in  the 
bow  of  a  canoe,  grab  a  paddle  and  dig  in 
like  a  youngster.  The  dreariness  of  the 
winding  up-stream  pull  to  Long  Lac 
was  intensified  by  the  rain  which  began 
to  pour  down  fromjthe  time  we  left  the 


have  been  hung  up  at  Long  Lac  until 
Sunday  had  they  not  ridden  the  rods  'to 
Nipigon  and  taken  the  C.  P.  from'there  to 
Toronto.  We  got  all  our  belongings 
sorted  and  packed  for  the  homeward 
journey. 

All  Over  But  the  Shouting 

We  slept  that  night  in  Arctic  cold  and 
were  glad  to  get  out  at  six  a.  m.  to  a  bright 
clean  morning. 

The  train  whistled  for  Long  Lac  and  we 
regretfully  slouched  aboard  to  the  chorus 


Last  rapid  on  Kenogami  river. 


portage.  At  four-thirty  we  sighted  the 
railroad  bridge  and  shortly  after  pulled 
into  Long  Lac  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mathe's  shack.  The  lake  had  fallen  four 
and  one  half  feet  si  nee  we  had  left.  When 
we  got  our  stuff  all  stored  on  Mathe's 
front  porch  we  noticed  a  great  number  of 
Indians  around  and  learned  they  were 
getting  their  supplies  for  the  winter.  We 
spent  a  busy  evening  sorting  out  our  stuff 
and  packing  it  for  shipment  home.  We 
found  some  junk  which  belonged  to 
Charlie  and  Bill  and  were  mystified  until 
we  got  the  sad  story  from  Gene  as  to  how 
there  was  no  train  on  Thursday  as  Bill 
and  Charlie  had  thought  and  they  would 


of  good  byes  from  Gene,  Daa  and  the  kids. 

How  we  enjoyed  the  trip  home,  how 
Garf's  jinx  pursued  him  to  the  bitter  end 
and  how  we  all  planned  for  the  best  trip 
of  all  next  year  is  a  story  yet  to  be  told. 

What  if  the  trip  down  the  Kenagomi  to 
Pine  Lake  was  not  just  as  advertised,  the 
Little  Long  Lake  River  trout  more  than 
compensated  for  it  and  after  all  a  camping 
trip  is  but  the  combination  of  the  beauty 
and  freedom  of  the  great  outdoors,  the 
toil  of  the  portage  and  the  rest  of  the 
sweet  pine  beds,  the  camaderie  and  close 
friendshipjof  the  big  blazing.fire  and  not 
the  least,  the  delight  of  the  Tasting  mem- 
ory of  them  all. 


Natural  History  Photos 

Bonnycastle^Dale. 


A  monster  of  the  deep. 


OLD  chum  rose  to  his  feet  and  yawned 
.as  only  a  dog  can  yawn,  a  stretch 
;  and  a  yawn  combined.  He  glanced 
at  his  master  who  was  deep  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend  just  in  at  the  little  camp 
on  Sinker  Creek.  Gray  Eagle  and  little 
Silver,  the  younger  of  the  trio,  still  lay 
in  the  shade  of  the  little  cabin. 

Old  Chum's  master  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  conversation  with  his  friend,  turned 
the  corner  of  the  house  and  left  the  dogs 
to  their  own  devices  for  a  few  minutes. 

Chum  was  feeling  in  fine  fettle;  not 
one  bit  of  exercise  had  he  had  that  day. 
There  was  not  a  squirrel  in  sight,  and 
like  many  a  two-legged  fellow  he  turned 
to  his  nearest  neighbour  for  a  wee  bit  of  a 
joke.  With  a  playful  jump  he  landed 
close  to  Gray  Eagle's  side  and  gave  his 
ear  a  bit  of  a  nip.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  there  was  a  mock  battle  in 
progress.  The  fun  was  at  its  height 
when  Chum  suddenly  stopped,  looked  at 
Little  Silver  who  had  not  joined  in  the 
frolic,  and  was  now  looking  intently  at 
the  edge  of  the  bush  a  few  yards  dist- 
ant. One  look  was  enough  for  Chum. 
There  was  a  fool  rabbit  right  in  broad 
daylight  out  there  hopping  around  as  if 
he  owned  the  place. 

Away  went  Chum,  and  Gray  Eagle 
after  him.  He  too  had  seen  that  rabbit 
and  seeing  her  companion  on  the  chase, 
little  Silver  leapt  to  her  feet  and  followed 
at  top  speed. 

Now  to  Chum  who  had  followed,  aye, 
and  caught  many  rabbits,  this  one  looked 
easy,  but  this  time  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
That  rabbit  came  to  his  senses  in  a 
twinkling  that  those  three  Airedales  were 
after  hirn,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said  he 
out-witted  Chum  by  a  leap  that  landed 
him  across  on  a  bit  of  marshy  ground, 
where  the  Airedales'  superior  weignt  took 
them  half  way  to  their  bellies  in  the  soft 
moss,  and  the  hare  bounded  out  of  sight 
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into  a  perfect  tangle  of  alders.  Chum's 
hunting  blood  was  up.  That  long  eared 
hare  fool  him?  Not  much,  he'd  rout 
him  out  of  his  cover  and  give  him  the 
chase  of  his  life.  Back  and  forth  he 
went,  his  game  little  followers  taking  the 
cue.  They  ranged  about  and  Gray 
Eagle  and  Little  Silver  wandered  farther 
and  farther  into  the  thicket.  One 
rabbit  track  crossed  another  in  such  a 
confusing  manner  that  in  half  an  hour 
they  had  started  a  half  dozen  hares 
only  to  become  confused  in  the  tangle 
of  trails.  Chum  had  joined  them  again 
and  they  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  bit 
of  meadow  land  near  a  small  half  frozen 
stream,  probably  the  upper  part  of 
Sinker  Creek.  There  on  the  opposite 
side  stood  an  animal  the  like  of  which  the 
Gray  Eagle  and  Little  Silver  had  never 
seen.  It  was  as  big  as  a  hundred  rab- 
bits and  they  paused  to  look  it  over. 
Not  so  Chum,  with  a  deep  voiced  bark  he 
raced  straight  at  the  moose.  He  took 
the  tiny  stream  at  a  leap  and  the  big 
moose  faced  uneasily  around  as  this 
small  whirlwind  rushed  at  him. 

Silver  and  Gray  Eagle  now  joined 
Chum,  and  the  moose  after  making  a 
futile  rush  at  Chum  decided  he  would 
move  on.  This  was  just  what  Chum 
wanted  him  to  do.  Had  he  not  turned 
and  brought  to  bay  big  fellows  like  this 
before,  and  called  with  all  his  might  until 
the  master  came?  Here  was  a  chance 
to  show  these  youngsters  what  real 
hunting  was  like,  and  he  raced  after  the 
moose,  the  others  following  as  best  they 
could. 

Twice  the  big  moose  turned  to  give 
battle,  but  Old  Chum's  manoeuvres 
caught  the  attention  of  the  two  younger 
dogs  and  instead  of  rushing  in  and  giving 


the  moose  the  opportunity  he  was  looking 
for — a  crushing  blow  with  one  of  his 
fore  feet — the  dogs  circled  and  annoyed 
him,  held  him  back,  headed  him  off,  and 
time  and  again  turned  him  into  travelling 
in  a  circle.  At  last  desperate  and  ner- 
vous as  darkness  began  to  fall,  he  headed 
straight  away  through  a  mass  of  down 
timber  and  underbrush. 

Now  if  you  have  ever  trailed  a  moose, 
and  it  has  just  happened  that  the  moose 
you  were  trailing  was  in  a  hurry,  you 
will  remember  that  unless  you  knew  the 
country  and  were  able  to  head  him  off 
that  you  might  probably  walk  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  never  see  him,  depend- 
on  just  how  much  of  a  hurry  he  was  in. 
Also  you  will  remember  that  his  long  legs 
too'  him  through  country  where  the 
windfalls  and  underbrush  make  it  well 
nigh  impossible  for  you  to  travel  but 
seemed  not  to  trouble  him  a  little  bit. 

Chum,  a  hardened  old  veteran  of  the 
trail,  easily  kept  him  in  sight  while  the 
going  was  clear  of  too  much  underbrush ; 
when  the  brush  shut  off  his  view  he  trusted 
to  that  good  nose  of  bis,  and  how  long  be 
would  have  followed  that  moose  is  hard 
to  tell  but  for  one  thing.  It  began  to 
snow.  Just  a  few  scattering,  downy 
looking  flakes  drifted  down  on  the  almost 
breezeless  air,  and  then  as  darkness  closed 
in,  the  white  flakes  came  faster  and 
faster  until  the  whole  darkness  was  a 
ghostly  blur. 

The  two  younger  dogs  were  tired,  and 
together  with  Chum  they  found  a  place 
underneath  the  root  end  of  an  old  wind- 
fall and  curling  up,  together  they  slept 
away  the  long  dark  stormy  hours  of  the 
first  night. 

Morning  came  and  Chum's  determina- 
tion to  get  that  moose  still  held  good.  At 
daylight  they  were  on  the  trail.  It  was 
hard  work  and  the  trail  was  practically 
obliterated,    but  after  hours  of  travel 
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they  found  a  fresh  moose  trail  and  fol- 
lowed it.  This  moose  had  hours  of  a 
start  and  they  did  not  see  him  that  day, 
but  the  day  following  they  came  on  a 
bunch  of  five.  Two  mature  bulls,  big 
fellows  with  their  great  antlers  making 
their  enormous  bulk  appear  even  greater 
than  it  was,  two  cows  and  a  yearling  bull. 

The  dogs  circled  the  bunch  of  big 
brutes,  but  to  old  Chum's  enthusiasm 
there  was  not  the  response  from  Silver 
that  there  had  been  the  day  before.  The 
younger  dog  was  losing  her  snap,  and 
after  bothering  the  moose  until  late  after- 
noon and  no  master  coming  to  the  rescue, 
Chum  began  in  that  intelligent  way  of  his 
to  know  that  he  must  take  the  youngsters 
home.  Two  days  and  a  night  they  had 
been  without  food  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  chase  they  had  travelled  far  and 
through  some  terribly  rough  country. 

Straight  away  Chum  went.  How  he 
knew  the  direction  in  which  home  lay  was 
marvellous  after  the  past  two  days'  travel, 
but  he  evidently  did,  and  he  led  the 
way  and  the  younger  dogs  followed. 

The  wind  changed  and  the  snow  storm 
that  had  abated  during  the  day  turned 
loose  its  feathery  flakes  again  and  in  two 
hours  the  three  dogs  had  to  den  up  as  the 
previous  snow  and  that  falling  was  too 
deep  for  their  travel  after  dark.  All 
night  the  snow  fell,  and  all  the  next  day, 
and  far  into  the  night  and  then  the  cold 
came,  the  temperature  fell  to  zero  weather 
and  the  dogs  spent  their  third  night  in 
the  den  they  had  made  under  an  enormous 
boulder. 

The  fourth  day  dawned  and  Chum 
resolutely  started  out,  breaking  trail  for 
the  younger  dogs.  Half  famished  as 
they  were  and  weak  from  want  of  food, 
they  did  their  best  to  keep  up.  Many 
times  during  the  day  Chum  would  break 
trail  way  ahead  of  them  and  then  sit, 
and  wait  with  lolling  tongue  and  patient 
eyes  till  the  smaller,  younger  dogs  caught 
up,  but  they  became  slower  and  slower, 
and  at  last  they  seemed  determined 
to  rest  too  long  at  a  time.  The  short 
winter  day  was  drawing  to  a  close;  in 
vain  the  older  dog  coaxed  and  threatened. 
His  younger  mates  wanted  food  and  rest 
but  rest  was  their  first  idea,  and  at  last 
Chum  left  them  to  their  own  resources  to 
find  their  way  by  following  his  trail. 

At  dark  he  came  in  sight  of  familiar 
land  marks  and  the  fifth  day  found  him 
back  at  Metagama,  worn  to  a  frazzle, 
in  need  of  food  and  sleep  but  otherwise 
the  same  old  wise  Chum. 

The  two  younger  dogs,  Gray  Eagle  and 
his  sister  Little  Silver  plodded  wearily 
along  in  Chum's  trail;  somehow,  some- 
where they  knew  they  would  arrive  home 
if  they  followed  Chum's  trail,  but  Little 
Silver  was  so  weary  every  half  mile  or  so 
she  would  rest.  Gray  Eagle  could  easily 
have  left  her  to  her  fate,  but  not  he;  when 
she  stopped  so  did  he,  when  she  was 
rested  he  would  plod  patiently  on  ahead. 
The  weather  became  mild  on  that  fifth 
day  and  then  swung  around  and  clumped 
down  over  the  landscape  a  terrible  sleet 
storm.  All  trails  were  obliterated,  wiped 
out  completely,  and  all  travel  in  the  wood 
ceased.  The  wet  snow  froze  making  an 
icy  crust  that  nothing  could  travel  on. 
Not  a  sign  of  life,  not  a  squirrel,  or  rabbit 
but  what  was  safe  in  its  own  shelter  until 
this  terrible  spasm  of  nature  had  passed. 

Away  in  east  of  Sand  Lake  the  dogs 
had  been  and  at  last  in  their  weary 
travels  they  stumbled  upon  a  tiny  cave 
in  the  rocks  not  far  distant  from  the 
frozen  lake.  Into  the  cave  crept  Little 
Silver  with  Gray  Eagle  following,  amongst 
the  frozen  leaves  and  twigs.  The  two 
dogs  scratched  a  bed  and  snuggled  to- 
gether for  warmth,  while  the  blizzard 
raged  outside.  Morning  found  the 
Northland  still  in  its  grip  and  the  Gray 


Eagle  on  awakening  found  his  little* 
sister  cold  and  stiff  in  death.  In  vain  he"; 
whined  and  licked  her  face  and  nosing  her 
with  his  moist  muzzle  tried  to  coax  her 
back  to  life,  back  to  keep  him  company 
in  his  lonely  vigil;  but  he  could  get  no 
response  and  after  a  reconnoitre  outside 
he  returned  to  find  the  little  one's  thin, 
starved  little  body  fast  becoming  a  frozen 
thing.  Gray  Eagle  crept  outside  and 
lifting  his  nose  to  the  dull  sky  with  its 
swirling  snow,  howled  his  misery  to  the 
solitude  of  the  silent  forest. 

Once  more  he  returned  and  sniffed  his 
dead  sister  over,  carefully,  affectionately, 
and  then  he  made  a  trip  to  the  nearby 
beaverhouses,  back  and  forth  he  traveled; 
it  took  hours,  everything  was  frozen  fast, 
and  it  took  a  half  hour  in  some  instances 
to  dig  out  certain  sticks;  but  with  sticks 
and  twigs  he  eventually  covered  the 
shrunken  body,  and  this  done  he  lay 
down  beside  it,  the  only  thing  he  himself 
having  to  eat  in  the  past  six  days  being 
dry  grass  and  a  few  balsam  twigs.  A 
mere  skeleton  himself,  his  duty  accomp- 
lished, he  lay  down  to  die  beside  the 
little  sister  he  loved  so  well. 

Hartley,  trapper,  and  moose  hunter, 
had  heard  of  the  lost  dogs,  and  started  out 
to  help  find  them.  The  storm  he  was 
travelling  in  turned  to  a  regular  blizzard 
and  at  dark  on  the  eighth  day,  while 
looking  for  a  place  to  pass  the  night, 
noticed  a  ghost-like  form  through  the 
snow  to  his  right.  W  olf!  was  his  first 
thought  and  round  swung  the  ready  rifle, 
and  then  being  one  of  the  fellows  who 
knows  what  he  is  shooting  at  before  he 
pulls  the  trigger,  he  gave  a  sharp  whistle, 
the  wraith  paused,  yes  that  was  a  sure 
enough  whine.  The  rifle  dropped  to 
safety,  and  at  an  encouraging  word,  out 
of  the  darkness  staggered  what  had  once 
been  Gray  Eagle,  now  a  walking  skeleton. 
"You  poor  old  boy!"  and  Hartley  picked 
up  the  famished  dog  in  his  arms.  Vv  ith 
his  rifle  slung  over  bis  shoulder  and 
carrying  the  dog,  who  snuggled  up  to  him 
as  if  he  was  the  last  man  on  earth,  the 
hunter  searched  about  until  he  found  a 
windfall.  Under  the  highest  side  next 
to  the   frozen  mass  of  roots  and  earth  he 


placed  the  dog,  and  a  few  minutes' work 
with  his  belt  axe  gave  him  dry  wood  from 
the  underneath  side  of  the  fallen  tree. 
A  fire  was  soon  started  and  then  Hartley 
gave  the  dog  a  few  mouth  Ms  of  his 
lunch.  The  poor,  half  starved  little 
beggar  cocked  his  ears  and  wanted  more, 
and  as  much  as  the  man  would  have  liked 
to  have  given  it  to  him  he  was  afraid  of 
the  results  of  too  much  food  on  a  stomach 
that  had  not  had  provender  for  eight 
days.  He  put  the  dog  down,  threw  moie 
wood  on  the  fire  until  it  not  only  gave 
heat  but  light,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
light  he  cut  boughs  from  the  evergreen 
trees  and  made  a  snug  shelter  and  they 
passed  the  long  bitter  night  under  the 
windfall. 

Next  morning  the  weather  cleared  and 
Hartley  got  his  bearings,  found  his  way 
out  and  met  Bates  of  Metagama  in 
search  of  his  dogs.  Back  tracking,  Bates 
found  the  whole  story  in  the  snow,  Gray 
Eagle's  track  where  he  had  evidently 
either  heard  or  scented  Hartley  in  the 
storm  and  left  h  is  dead  sister.  The  tracks 
led  to  the  little  cave  back  of  the  beaver 
house  and  there  the  pitiful  evidence  told 
its  own  story. 

Any  traveller  in  the  east  of  Sand  Lake 
is  liable  to  run  across  a  mound  of  rocks 
with  a  cross  cut  from  jack  pine  sticks. 
On  the  top  of  the  cross  is  an  inverted  tin 
pail  and  should  the  traveller  be  curious  and 
lift  the  pail  he  will  find  a  page  from  M.  U. 
Bates'  note  book  reading.  "Hudson  Bay 
Silver  Music — the  little  dog's  kennel 
name — a  Hudson  Bay  hunting  bitch 
dead  on  the  field  of  honour."  The  pail 
mentioned  was  the  one  carried  by  Bates 
to  warm  milk  for  the  little  comrade  he 
was  in  hopes  to  find  alive. 

Was  it  instinct  or  reason  that  caused 
Gray  Eagle  to  cover  his  sister'sbody  with 
sticks,  and  lie  beside  it  when  he  could 
just  as  easily  have  left  her  and  gone  home? 
Think  again  you  who  talk  so  knowingly 
about  "The  Instinct  of  the  Lower  Ani- 
mals." We  are  taking  oil  our  hat  to  the 
little  fellow  who  stayed  with  his  dead 
sister  till  others  took  a  hand  in  the 
tragedy. 


Illlllillllllll 

SKATING  SONG 

Jack  N.  Crito 


Wintry  skies — a  frozen  bay — ■ 
Skaters   gliding   to    and  fro. 
Shore-line  stretching  far  away, 
Dark  pine  woods  and  glist'ning  snow. 
Youthful  friends,  companions  true, 
Joyous  hours  remembered  well 
Unforgotten   days   with  you 
Aggie-o-the  Dell! 
Long  ago,  long  ago, 
Mercury  at  ten  below. 
Skating  where  the  north  winds  blow, 
Aggie-o'-the  Dell! 

Flying  fast  pn  ringing  steel 
Whirling  by  the  snow-crowned  hills. 
Joys  that  only  Youth  can  feel, 
And  a  voice  whose  music  thrills. 
Frosty  air  with  scent  of  pine, 
Oh!    the  Northland's  magic  spell, 
Little  mittened  hand  in  mine, 
Aggie-o'-the-Dell! 
Long  ago,  long  ago, 
Noses  pink  and  cheeks  aglow, 
Skating  where  the  north  winds  blow- 
Aggie-o'-the-Dell! 


Rocky  isles  and  land-locked  bays, 
Bridged  by  ice  from  shore  to  shore, 
Where  were  spent  the  happy  days, 
With  those  merry  maidens  four, 
Scattered  now,  that  gay  quartette, 
Bonny  May  and  Birdie,  Nell, 
And    the    sunny-haired  Babette, 
Aggie-o'-the-Dell! 
Long  ago,  long  ago, 
Boys  so  diffident  and  slow, 
Skating  where  the  north  winds  blow, 
Aggie-o'-the  -Dell! 

By  the  out-door  gods  I  swear, 

By  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows;" 

Other  lassies  may  be  fair, 

But  they  lack  the  charm  of  those 

Girls  of  that  ice-bound  domain. 

Dreamland  faces,  fare  thee  well! 

Shall  we  ever  skate  again, 

Aggie-o'-the-Dell? 

Long  ago,  long  ago, 

Skating  where  the  north  winds  blow 

Can  I  e'er  forget  you?  No! 

Aggie-o'-the-Dell! 
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Manitoba  Duck  Days 


Lewis  Denison 


THE  months  of  September,  October 
and  November  are  dear  to  every 
sportsman,  whether  his  game  be  the 
grouse,  the  wise  and  splendid  Canada 
goose,  or  wild  duck.  Big  game  comes 
later  up  in  this  country,  but  its  followers 
are  equally  numerous  and  equally  en- 
thusiastic. 

Dad  and  I  always  have  two  seasons  for 
scatter-gun  shooting;  one  is  always  open 
(the  talking  over  and  planning  season) 
the  other  is  set  by  our  Provincial  govern- 
ment, and  wcuse  that  to  try  out  our  well- 
made  plans  and  gather  incidents  to  taik 
over  the  following  year.  We  also  gather 
some  birds. 

This  fall  we  had  a  lodge  to  journey  to 
which  our  party  of  eight,  all  Winnipeg 
shooters,  erected  away  up  on  a  big  lake 
in  Northern  Manitoba-  This  body  of 
water  is  a  natural  breeding  ground  for 
all  ducks  and  is  a  favorite  spot  for  canvas- 
back  and  mallards.  All  shooting  is  from 
natural  blinds,  anVl  decoys  are  a  necessity, 
though  the  stools  need  not  be  large;  a 
flock  of  probably  twelve  wooden  decoys 
and  a  pair  of  callers  suffice. 

We  had  sent  our  boats  and  furniture, 
etc.,  for  the  lodge,  out  previously  so  all 
was  in  readiness  for  a  call  from  our  guide, 
Kdwin  Sanderson,  who  homesteads  at  the 
lake  and  is  a  thorough  sportsman  himself. 
Ed  has  hunted  ducks  so  long  now  that 
his  neck  is  double  jointed  from  getting 
them  "going  and  coming"  and  I'll  swear 
his  toes  are  webbed  though  we  cannot 
prove  it  as  ducking  weather  is  no  time  to 
strip  and  examine  a  man's  feet. 

In  duck  shooting  a  man's  anticipation 
must  come  true  or  partly  true  else  his 
mind  becomes  seriously  affected  and  his 
face  gets  so  long  that  friends  get  to  think- 
ing his  "private  stock"  has  disappeared, 
as  these  are  the  only  two  reasons  why 
that  wistful  look  appears  in  the  face. 
Our  "private  stock"  was  packed  and  our 
call  came  Nov.  1st,  so  no  long  faces  were 
pulled  in  our  bunch  who  were  ready  to 
leave  town  at  once.  It  was  a  royal  turn 
out,  six  of  us  boarding  the  Canadian 
National  train  for  the  north.  Our  party 
consisted  of  Mr.  Warner,  general  railway 
agent  for  this  splendid  railway  system, 
Mr.  Denison,  traffic  expert  of  Winnipeg 
Board  of  Trade,  his  brother  Lionel,  Fred 
Nidd  and  his  brother  Frank,  also  another 
Denison,  the  "expert's  "son— that's  me. 
We  were  full  of  theories,  enthusiasm  and 
determination.  Theories  on  shooting — 
enthusiasm  over  shooting  and  determin- 
ation to  get  shooting.  Mind  you  these 
fellows  have  been  gunning  together  for 
years,  but  to  hear  them  on  that  train 
would  send  a  man  like  Aitkin  clean  crazy. 
We  talked,  smoked  and  dozed  the  six 
hours  of  train  trip  away  and  got  off  at 
our  destination  safely.  Ed  met  us  with 
his  wagon  and  rushed  the  hungry  hunters 
to  their  much  wanted  dinner.  Let  me 
say  right  here  that  meals  are  a  big  item 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  shooting  trip  and 
those  prepared  for  us  by  Mrs.  Sanderson 
were  crammed  full  of  enjoyment.  For 
three  hours  after  dinner  we  were  six  busy 
men,  as  the  lodge  had  to  be  inspected, 
congratulations  extended  to  our  Captain 
Mr.  Denison,  and  decoys,  boats,  etc.  put 
handy  and  in  order  for  the  morning.  All 
hands  turned  in  as  soon  as  possible-,  but 
few  slept  as  flocks  and  flockfc  of  big  green 
heads  winged  their  way  across  our  vision 
if  we  closed  an  eyelid.  Ed  woke  us  at 
4.30  next  morning,  assuring  at  the  same 
time  an  excellent  day  for  ducks,  also  an 


excellent  breakfast  for  us  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  dressed.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  witty  and  sarcastic  remarks  a  man 
can  make  early  in  the  morning,  but  they 
were  all  given  and  taken  in  the  best  of 
fun  so  a  happy  tribe  swarmed  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  lining  of  porridge,  bacon  and 
eggs,  toast  and  coffee.  Outside  all  was 
dark  and  a  north  wind  sent  snow  at  a 
stinging  clip  against  our  soft  city  faces, 
as  we  paired  off  and  "got  set"  in  our 
canoes.  All  carried  thermos  bottles,  and 
luncheons  as  we  were  in  no  mood  to  leave 


The  author. 


the  marsh  on  such  an  excellent  shooting 
day  as  this  looked  to  be.  Lionel  uses  a 
16  Parker  and  Fred  a  Winchester  20. 
The  rest  of  us  toted  12's  and  knew  they 
were  necessary  as  northern  mallards  are 
heavily  feathered  and  need  big  shot  to 
kill  and  big  shot  needs  a  12  gauge  gun 
to  get  patterned  right. 

There  was  no  confusion  starting  as 
Ed  had  told  us  the  positions  we  were  to 
occupy  and  we  had  clear  directions  to 
follow,  which  would  land  us  correctly  at 
good  hides.  Though  cold,  no  ice  had 
formed  due  to  the  hard  wind  which  kept 
the  water  clear. 

Dad  and  I  tied  in  on  an  excellent  point 
which  was  formed  by  a  small  bay  to  the 
left  and  practically  the  open  lake  to  our 
right.  We  set  the  decoys  off  this  point 
and  with  loaded  guns,  waited  for  daylight. 
This  was  indeed  necessary,  for  though 
ducks  were  flying  continually,  it  was 
hardly  clear  enough  for  accurate  shooting, 
and  our  law  forbids  it  before  sunrise. 
Vague  forms  whistled  around  us  and  flop- 
ped among  the  decoys,  gave  a  squawk  or 
two  and  jumped  out  time  and  again,  but 
it  soon  became  light  enough  to  distinguish 
and  the  day  had  commenced  for  us.  I 
always  hava  trouble  at  first,  lining  them 


up  right,  and  my  first  eight  or  ten  shells 
were  not  very  effective.  Dad  is  a  veteran 
at  the  game  however  and  soon  had  sev- 
eral mallards  head  dbwn  among  the 
decoys.  After  my  initial  misses,  which 
I  blamed  on  my  gun  as  usual,  it  being  a 
new  Winchester  pump  and  a  radical 
change  from  my  previous  one,  a  double, 
things  went  better,  and  as  four  plump 
green  heads  hung  over  the  decoys,  we 
each  made  clean  kills  and  I  felt  better. 
The  wind  made  it  impossible  to  accur- 
ately Ideate  the  other  boys,  though  I 
could  distinguish  the  20  gauge  away  to 
our  left,  which  showed  that  Fred  was 
among  'em  and  burning  powder,  al=o 
getting  results,  as  we  could  see  bis  kills 
falling  before  the  reports  reached  us. 
The  morning  passed  all  too  quickly  for 
me  at  least  as  I  am  the  youngest  of  th  e 
bunch  and  probably  the  most  addicted 
to  shooting-fever.  We  made  several 
excellent  shots  and  some  rotten  misses 
which  were  taken  alike  with  just  a  "d — " 
or  a  "Ha  Ha."  Our  thermos  were  empty 
now  and  we  were  bitterly  cold  so  picked 
up  and  paddled  back  to  the  base  reach- 
ing camp  at  1.30  and  found  the  rest  in 
ahead  of  us,  also  tired  out  but  with 
equally  good  bags.  A  census  proved 
twelve  or  fifteen  birds  to  each  boat  all 
mallards  and  fat  as  butter.  They  were 
laid  out  in  pairs  and  strung  on  the  pole  to 
cool  before  we  went  to  lunch.  On  re- 
pairing to  Ed's  house  we  found  an  ex- 
cellent repast  prepared — (partridge  pie) 
and  extras  wh'ch  was  soon  licked  up. 
After  lunch  an  hour  of  sunlight  enabled 
us  to  get  several  photos  of  our  lodge, 
birds,  each  other  and  so  on,  till  it  was 
time  to  get  out  again  and  shoot.  We 
located  as  in  the  morning  and  though  the 
snow  had  stopped.a  strong  wind  promised 
an  exciting  evening's  sport. 

In  a  short  time  our  necks  were  stiff 
from  a  continual  vigilance  on  all  sides, 
but  it  is  necessary,  for  these  ducks  come 
and  go  in  a  flash  and  unless  ready  for 
them  a  snap  shot  only  is  possible  which 
is  hardly  ever  successful.  "Mark  east 
dad"  I  whispered  as  a  lone  green  head 
took  the  air  and  speeded  toward  our  de- 
coys. "Let  him  come  right  in-,then  take 
first  shot"  he  answered.  I  certainly 
kept  out  of  sight  and  just  as  certain  he 
came  right  in.  So  far  in  that  I  should 
have  jumped  and  clubbed  him.  Instead 
I  shot  four  times  as  he  spread  his  wings 
to  decoy  and  never  turned  a  feather. 
Partly  from  laughing  but  mostly  be- 
cause the  duck  had  now  recovered  and 
was  getting  away  real  fast,  dad  also  miss- 
ed and  our  laughter  was  loud  and  pro- 
longed. He  deserves  his  life,  dad  figured 
and  I  agreed  because  it  seemed  a  good 
excuse  for  my  exhibition.  Not  all  of 
them  enjoyed  such  luck  though  as  doub- 
les and  flocks  continually  decoyed  and 
left  some  numbers  behind.  It  became 
dark  quick  and  we  had  to  move  fast  to 
retrieve  our  kills  and  decoys  before  it 
became  real  black.  I  attended  to  this 
while  Dad  waded  after  a  cripple  that  had 
fallen  in  the  reeds.  I  nearly  broke  my 
back  getting  a  shot  at  that  devil  dad 
defended  and  I  intend  to  have  his  scalp. 
By  the  time  I  had  picked  up  and  gone 
over  to  get  him,  night  had  come  in  ear- 
nest, but  the  light  in  our  lodge  was  dis- 
cernible and  by  using  it  as  a  guide  we 
had  no  trouble  in  threading  the  channels 
and  reeds  which  can  easily  mix  a  novice 
up.  The  other  fellows  reported  fair  luck 
but  the  total  did  uot  equal  the  morning's 
as  we  expected.  Somehow  the  best 
shooting  is  obtainable  at  daylight  and 
the  ducks  here  do  not  come  in  off  the  big 
water  to  feed  and  rest  till  nearly  dark 
and  frequently  long  after  dark.  While 
flight  is  short  it  is  also  fast  and  furious 
tand  one  must  be  right  on  the  job  with  eye 
jand  trigger  to  make  bag  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances.  A  good  warm  dinner  put 
us  all  in  excellent  spirits.  In  fact  some  of 
that  "excellent  spirit"  was  in  us  before 
we  sat  down  to  the  meal.  After  a  smoke 
we  hiked  right  to  bed  as  the  first  day  is  a 
tiring  one  and  we  were  all  in.  Last  to 
bed  replenished  our  fire  with  tamarac 
blocks  and  "doused  the  glim."  Ed  had 
instructions  to  root  us  out  an  hour  before 
daylight.  In  a  few  minutes  the  camp 
was  in  quietness  apart  from  those  grunts, 
groans  and  snores  which  are  in  evidence 
wherever  hunters  congregate.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  lay  dreamily  gazing  at  the  red- 
hot  stove  recalling  incidents  of  the  day 
and  making  solemn  vows  that  on  the 
morrow,  weather  permitting  I  would 
clean  my  slate  and  give  no  more  mocking 
ducks  a  chance  to  call  one  another  in  a 
sneering  braggart  manner  and  tell  how 
they  "ran  the  gauntlet  safely."  Thus 
passed  the  first  day. 

I  had  seemingly  just  got  snuggled  in 
for  a  night's  rest  when  a  thunderous 
knocking  on  the  door  followed  by  Ed's 
"Daylight  on  the  marsh  "  bellowed  out 
and  woke  us  all.  After  usual  prelim- 
inaries sucb  as  dabbing  ice  water  on 
sleepy  eyelids  "a  la  finger  tips  "  we  hiked 
for  breakfast.  After  this  welcome  duty 
was  performed  Ed  called  a  council  to 
alter  previous  plans  made  necessary  by 
the  ice  which  had  formed  during  the 
night  and  now  lay  over  the  marsh  a  half 
inch  in  thickness.  We  decided  to  form 
the  boats  in  single  file.the  lead  boat  being 
supplied  with  a  heavy  pole  to  break  the 
trail.  We  figured  that  after  crossing  the 
large  bay  directly  east  of  the  lodge,  we 
could  separate  and  safely  navigate  the 
smaller  bays  and  channels  that  lead  to 
our  blinds,  as  ice  does  not  form  so  heavy 
in  the  reeds.  This  plan  was  successful. 
Mr.  Warner  (who  is  better  known  as  E. 
W.)  and  Dad  were  together  today,  while 
I  went  with  Lionel.  After  a  wearisome 
job,  paddling,  poling,  breaking  ice  and 
getting  everything  covered  with  a  coating 
of  ice  and  mud,  we  reached  our  chosen 
blind  and  tied  in.  Not  a  duck  was  to 
be  seen  or  heard,  they  having  cleared  out 
before  freeze  up  to  the  big  lake  south-east 
of  us.  However  we  broke  an  open  patch 
and  after  arranging  the  decoys  to  our 
liking  settled  down  to  wait  for  their 
return.  About  ten  o'clock  a  breeze 
came  up  from  the  south  and  this  with  the 
sun's  help  soon  turned  the  ice  to  slush 
and  later  cleared  it  completely  away. 
But  this  same  wind  finished  our  dreams 
as  we  were  out  of  the  line  of  flight  and 
had  to  be  content  and  mere  witnesses  of 
the  fun.  E.W.  and  dad  had  the  lucky 
blind  and  were  enjoying  capital  sport. 
These  two  gentlemen  proved  their  right 
to  a  tjtle  of  "Our  heavy  battery,"  as 
their  misses  were  few  E.  W.  contends 
it  takes  two  men  per  blind  to  hunt  ducks, 
one  to  say  "Here  they  come"  the  other 
"There  they  go."  This  flight  gradually 
petered  out  about  two  and  after  joining 
them,  we  paddled  in. 

Lionel  and  I  had  but  three  birds  for 
our  morning's  work.  Fred  and  Frank 
seven,  but  E.  W.  and  dad  saved  the  day 
with  27. 

This  noon  we  had  roast  duck  and  their 
llavor  and  tenderness  put  a  new  edge  on 
our  enthusiasm.  After  dinner  Fred 
proposed  a  walk  through  the  bush  nearby 
and  hinted  at  a  rabbit  or  two  for  a  pie. 
This  was  heartily  agreed  to  as  a  pleasant 
diversion  from  the  cramping  knee  break- 
ing confines  of  a  duck-punt.  We  took 
the  20  gauge  along  and  felt  like  kings,  as 
we  strolled  down  a  winter  logging  road 
and  breathed  pine  laden  air.  It  was  now 
November  3rd,  and  despite  a  week's 
cold  weather,  ice  on  the  marsh  and  a 
heavy  snowstorm,  the  willows  and  pcp- 
lars  were  again  budding.  No  bunny 
crossed  our  path,  but  his  tracks  were 


everywhere.  We  took  our  time,  filled 
our  lungs  with  real  fresh  air,  told  a  few 
of  the  latest  "rib  ticklers"  and  reached 
camp  at  4.30,  too  late  to  get  any  duck 
shooting  that  night,  but  in  time  to  clean 
up  a  little  and  get  out  fresh  shells,  dry 
socks  and  warmer  clothing  ready  for 
next  morning.  Our  game-pole  held  a 
respectable  number  of  ducks  for  a  party 
of  six  and  they  sure  looked  fine  with  their 
dark  green  heads,  banded  necks  and 
husky  red  legs.  They  were  in  full  win- 
ter plumage  and  to  my  mind  the  prettiest 
wild  duck  to  be  shot. 

One  of  Ed's  neighbors,  Albert  Moore, 
paid  us  a  visit  after  supper,  and  we 
listened  with  pleasure  to  his  tales  of 
winter  fishing  on  Lake  Manitoba.  A 
little  game  was  started  about  eight  and 
though  a  time  limit  of  ten  o'  clock  was 
set,  Mr.  Moore  kept  his  winnings  and 
departed  home,  our  good  friend.  We 
were  all  real  anxious  as  to  the  coming 
weather,  as  several  large  bunches  of 
geese  had  winged  their  way  south  during 
the  day  and  everything  pointed  to  a  sud- 
den freeze  up  which  would  end  our  trip 
and  cause  a  lot  of  disappointment.  Con- 
sequently all  hands  took  a  look  at  the 
sky  and  got  the  direction  of  the  wind 
which  was  due  north  firmly  fixed  before 
hitting  the  pillows  that  night  for  we  in- 
tended to  get  an  early  start  next  day 
which  for  this  trip  was  to  wind  up  the 
shooting. 

During  the  night  we  were  awakened 
by  a  peculiar  scratching  and  grunting 
sound  which  seemed  to  come  ironi  the 
corner  of  the  lodge  just  outside  the  door. 
It  might  be  any  old  thing,  but  as  a  large 
black  bear  had  been  in  the  neighborhood 
a  few  weeks  before  and  had  badly  fright- 
ened Mrs.  Sanderson  while  she  was  in 
the  woods  near  her  house;  it  was  the  in- 
stant thought  of  all  that  this  brute  was 
rooting  around  our  duck  rack.  With  a 
camp  full  of  guns  to  say  nothing  of  am- 


breath  which  had  given  us  the  time  of 
our  lives  for  a  long  quarter  hour.  Be- 
lieve me  the  roast  roosted  inside  the 
lodge  the  balance  of  that  night. 

Time  to  get  up  seemed  to  come  just  as 
quickly  as  usual  and  at  5.30  the  guide 
pounded  the  door  and  cheerfully  in- 
formed us  the  oats  would  be  ready  at  6. 
As  the  wind  was  still  north  we  might 
hope  for  a  good  day  on  the  marsh.  A 
fire  was  soon  lit  as  Fred  looks  after  the 
kindling  and  always  has  a  supply  ready. 
This  is  a  very  good  plan.  That  morning 
breakfast  was  a  cheerful  meal.  Every- 
one felt  we  would  have  a  really  good  day 
for  the  wind  was  right,  clouds  were  pass- 
ing rapidly  across  the  sky;  the  weather 
was  just  cold  enough  to  make  warm  cloth- 
ing necessary  but  not  so  cold  that  any 
ice  of  consequence  would  form  espec- 
ially in  the  quiet  pot  holes  so  dear  to  the 
mallard.  After  breakfast  two  of  the 
boys  carried  fresh  hay  to  the  boats  while 
the  others  packed  the  guns,  lunches  and 
ammunition  down  to  the  landing  where 
the  boats  had  been  left,  bottoms  up  the 
night  before.  A  brisk  paddle  of  thirty 
minutes  placed  the  boats  in  location  and 
after  setting  out  the  decoys  we  were 
ready  for  business.  This  morning  Fred 
and  Frank  had  gone  through  the  gap 
opposite  the  boat  landing  and  were  some- 
what north  of  E.  W.  and  Dad  who  had 
crossed  the  channel  and  gone  through 
the  reed  bed  finding  patches  of  open 
water.  This  considerably  eased  the 
paddle  work  which  is  heavy  where  the 
reed  growth  has  matted  and  tangled  to 
a  degree  almost- impossible  of  penetration. 
They  had  tied  in  at  the  south  end  of  a 
large  open  stretch  of  shallow  water  that 
seemed  very  attractive  to  the  green  boys 
both  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Lionel  and  I  were  away  north-east  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  bay  and  right 
in  line  of  the  flight  from  and  to  the  big 
lake.    We  had  chosen  a  point  of  high 


"They  sure  looked  fine  with  their  dark  green  heads." 


munition  it  was  only  reasonable  that 
someone  would  be  curious  enough  sooner 
or  later  to  open  the  door  even  a  little  to 
see  what  was  going  on  and  one  of  the 
boys  did — later.  It  appears  a  joint  of 
beef  had  been  locked  in  a  large  box  which 
was  kept  outside  in  the  cold.  Ed's  sled 
dogs  taking  a  notion  to  a  change  in  diet 
from  the  regular  and  undeviating  daily 
ration  of  fish  had  scented  out  our  roast 
and  one  of  the  largest  brutes  was  down  on 
his  side  industriously  chewing  away  the 
corner  of  the  box  in  an  effort  to  get  his 
long,  wolfish  nose  next  to  the  juicy  con- 
tents. It  was  his  teeth  rasping  on  the 
hard  wood   together  with  the  panting 


reeds  which  amply  covered  the  boat. 
Our  decoys  were  bobbing  out  in  front  in 
fine  style  promising  to  perform  their 
part  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  contin- 
ual high  wind  had  driven  the  ducks  off 
the  big  lake  and  they  were  now  feeding 
or  flying  in  countless  thousands  over 
the  marsh .  I  have  read  time  and  again  of 
similar  sights  but  realization  proved 
even  greater  than  imagination  as  I  found 
out.  I  repeat  there  were  countless 
thousands  of  mallards  and  nothing  but 
mallards  in  the  marsh  that  morning. 
The  south-west  blind  occupied  by  E.  W. 
and  Dad  came  to  life  first.and  four  sharp 
cracks  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  brought 
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our  attention  to  their  hide.  A  flock  of 
fully  two  hundred  ducks  had  been  shot 
at,  just  as  they  spread  wings  and  tails 
to  decoy.  This  opening  fusilade  downed 
five,  two  of  which  needed  extra  shells  to 
kill.  We  had  kept  down  and  reorgan- 
ized, they  commenced  to  climb  and  head 
our  way.  The  live  decoys  raised  a 
furious  din  standing  on  their  tails  and 
calling  shrilly.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  bunch  would  come  to 
us  after  their  recent  reception  but  ten  or 
twelve  broke  away  and  about  forty  yards 
high  passed  over.  I  nailed  three  with 
five  fast  shots  and  Lionel  killed  his  first 
and  dropped  a  cripple  a  hundred  yards 
away  in  the  reeds.  It  was  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  better  still  this  flying  was  not 
local  as  Frank's  booming  and  the  crack- 
crack  of  the  20  gauge  was  continuous. 
Our  guns  got  hot  and  my  thumb  was 
torn  and  bleeding  in  an  attempt  to  load 
faster  than  usual.  While  aiming  at  one, 
probably  three  or  four  would  dart  across 
my  vision  seemingly  at  half  the  distance 
of  my  objective.  But  I  have  learned  to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  changing  to  these 
new  comers  and  it  really  seemed  to  me 
the  air  was  full  of  ducks.  One  bunch  were 
decoying  while  another  sped  away  or 
darted  over  a  scant  five  yards  high.  It 
was  fast,  glorious  fun.  I  wouldn't  miss 
it  for  a  lot. 

At  noon  I  was  out  of  shells,  thanks  to 
the  pump  gun,  and  persuaded  Lionel  to 
get  over  and  beg  some  from  dad  while  I 
waded  after  our  cripples  in  the  reeds. 
The  other  boys  had  been  at  it  steady 
since  daylight  and  I  was  not  surprised 
when  Lionel  returned  with  but  one 
box.  It  lasted  ten  minutes  and  with 
forty-three  lovely  birds  we  had  to  quit 
for  lack  of  ammunition,  Lionel  having 
put  seven  shells  left.  The  flight  had 
somewhat  slackened  as  the  birds  were 
now  pretty  well  aware  of  the  location 
of  the  shooters.  A  hail  from  Fred 
wanting  to  know  when  we  intended  to 
quit  for  lunch  was  a  really  welcome  sug- 
gestion, and  as  Ed  came  along  in  his 
canoe  just  at  this  time,  Dad  called  us  all 
to  come  over  to  hu  blind  where  lunch  and 
hot  tea  from  the  thermos  bottles  was 


seemed  to  sense  the  shortage  in  gun 
fodder  or  to  know  that  we  practice  safety 
first  and  never  have  loaded  guns  when 
the  boats  are  bunched.  Ed  got  back 
quicker  than  expected.  He  is  some  boy 
with  a  paddle  and  what  would  have  been 
a  very  tedious  trip  for  any  of  us  and 
consumed  an  hour,  he  performed  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  Fred  and  Lionel 
make  a  practice  of  having  too  much  but 
never  too  little  ammunition  with  them  as 
one  disadvantage  of  the  16  and  20  gauge 
guns  is  that  one  cannot  procure  shells 
for  them  in  an  emergency,  consequently 
they  had  more  than  enough  now  that  Ed 
was  back,  but  our  shells  barely  furnished 
each  gun  fifty  rounds. 

After  a  final  smoke  and  arranging  to 
leave  the  marsh  for  camp  at  4  o'clock  we 
split  up  and  paddled  back  to  respective 
hides.  We  had  two  hours'  shooting  left 
for  a  year  to  come.  Heaven's!  how  I 
longed  to  cram  them  "with  fabulous  long 
shots  right  and  left  and  other  feats  which 
would  turn  the  other  boys  green  with 
envy.  I  told  Lionel  anyway  that  I 
would  pull  off  one  or  two  seemingly  impos- 
sible shots  just  to  get  his  head  green  and 
us  a  him  as  an  extra  decoy.  In  the  midst 
of  this  bantering  and  scathing  retaliation, 
a  small  flock  decoyed  but  lit  beyond 
range.  Peering  through  the  reeds  I 
could  judge  their  distance  as  fully  80 
yards.  "Now  Lionel,"  I  urged,  "give 
me  an  example  of  your  calling  ability 
If  they  come  in  we'll  get  some,  but  if  you 
fail  then  you're  no  good,  even  with  a  green 
head  and  I'll  be  forced  to  cancel  my 
'beautiful  exhibition'  of  skill  with  the 
shotgun."  "Tie  that  outside"  he  re- 
joined, so  I  paid  attention  to  business 
from  then  on.  It  is  fortunate  that 
ducks  decoy  against  wind,  as  those 
flying  with  it  burn  the  air  and  I  found  it 
took  some  fast  swinging  to  lead  these 
birds  successfully.  "Keep  down  kid,  a 
single  wants  to  come  in"  warned  Lionel, 
so  we  flattened  out  and  watched  him 
circle  then  head  for  my  end  of  the  boat. 
When  within  30  yards,  I  jumped  up 
and  as  he  flared  at  sight  of  me  I  nailed 
him.  I  heard  the  shot  hit  him,  but  even 
so  he  let  out  a  loud  "squawk"  before 


merely  smiled  and  told  him  that  our  bag 
would  not  suffer. 

E.  W.  and  dad  must  have  had  a  comical 
state  of  affairs  occur  in  their  blind  and 
their  time  was  fully  taken  up  struggling 


A  close-up  of  mallards. 


much  appreciated.  We  got  Ed  to 
paddle  into  camp  for  a  new  supply  of 
shells.  We  had  no  intention  of  pulling 
out  while  anything  in  the  duck  line  was 
doing,  but  must  have  enough  "Can- 
ucks ,  and  "Nitro  Clubs"  on  hand  to 
see  us  through.  Evcn±while  the  boats 
were  quite  exposed  an. odd  bird  would 
make  his  sudden  appearance  flying  low 
and  just  as  quickly  disappear.  They 


hitting  the  water.  By  standing  on  a 
seat,  fwas  able  to  see  and  kill  him  with  a 
second  shot. 

The  recoil  of  Lionel's  gun  with  the 
special  3  inch  Leader  shell  had  blistered 
and  swollen  his  finger  till  it  was  agony  to 
continue  shooting.  I  believe  his  gun  is 
short  in  the  stock  for  him  and  causes  this 
trouble.    My  pump  fits  like  a  glove,  so  I 


Big  Ed. — chief  guide. 

to  add  a  word  or  two  to  some  previous 
joke  or  incident,  which  kept  them  weak 
and  breathless  with  laughter.  It  was 
contagious  and  we  soon  joined  with  a 
chuckle  though  not  knowing  from  Adam 
what  we  were  laughing  at.  To  see  that 
helpless  pair,  fair,  fat  and  forty  with 
necks  and  faces  red  as  fire  and  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks  was  worth 
nearly  all  the  trip  as  Fm  sure  they  felt  a 
great  deal  better  after  their  fun  had  sub- 
sided. What  thoughts  the  ducks  had 
about  it,  I  don't  know,  but  after  all,  the 
exercise,  fresh  air  and  good  companion- 
ship are  what  counts,  and  at  that  when  a 
tally  was  made  this  pair  proved  high  guns. 
All  went  in  at  4  o'clock  pretty  well  cold 
and  cramped.  Back  at  camp  all  hands 
got  busy  packing  up.  Ducks  were  tied 
in  pairs  and  bagged.  Odds  and  ends 
gathered  up  and  everything  set  in  readi- 
ness for  connection  with  the  train  at  six 
next  morning.  After  a  parting  extra 
special  dinner  we  settled  with  our  guide 
and  left  instructions  to  store  the  boats, 
decoys  and  so  on  for  the  winter.  All 
bedding,  mattresses  and  canvas  chairs 
would  have  to  be  hung  from  the  ceiling 
to  prevent  squirrels  or  other  small,  active 
creatures  from  destroying  them.  Again 
to  bed,  and  being  first  in  as  usual,  I  kept 
awake  long  enough  to  realize  how  little  I 
wished  to  leave  such  a  comfortable, happy 
place.  It  was  my  first  trip  to  a  real  duck 
lodge  and  being  a  shareholder,  I  regarded 
every  log,  window  and  article  in  it  as 
sacred  and  inspiring  to  good  sportsman- 
ship which  has  forever  pervaded  the 
camps  our  bunch  gather  at.  Thinking 
this,  I  fell  asleep,  tired  out  physically, 
but  with  a  clearer  brain,  clearer  lungs, 
quicker  eye,  and  a  huge  dose  of  real  pep, 
not  at  all  like  the  kind  coaxed  forth  by  a 
saxophone  sextette. 

We  were  sure  up  on  time  next  morning 
as  no  one  wished  to  miss  the  train,  being 
out  of  shells  and  "medicine."  All 
arrangements  went  without  a  hitch. 
Breakfast  was  ready  and  so  were  we. 
After  that  Ed's  big  farm  wagon  was  load- 
ed sky  high  with  our  dunnage,  and  with  us 
clinging  like  ants  to  grips,  guns,  sacks  of 
ducks  and  parcels,  we  drove  into  the 
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early  dawn  and  left  behind  pure  Paradise 
We  flagged  our  train  with  a  candle, 
though  Mr.  Warner  had  thoughtfully 
issued  an  order  to  stop  it  for  us  at  the 
spur.  With  the  timely  assistance  of 
Frank  Lewis,  brakeman,  all  climbed 
aboard  into  the  warm  smoker  and  after 
checking  our  baggage  spread  around  and 


grabbed  off  forty  winks.  Winnipeg  was 
reached  at  noon  sharp.  Mr.  Warner  got 
his  car  and  we  all  piled  in  and  headed  for 
the  Manitoba  Cold  Storage.  On  arrival 
we  were  each  credited  with  20  brace  and 
Mr.  Shantz,  the  manager,  told  us  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  fine  lot  of  ducks  during 
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his  connection  with  the  plant.  I  had 
phoned  mother  from  the  station  and  din- 
ner was  ready  when  dad  and  1  reached 
home.  After  that  a  real  hot  bath  and 
shave  removed  all  outward  effects  of  our 
trip  and  I  was  ready  to  resume  office 
routine  and  city  life  again,  with  the  hunt- 
ing spirit  subdued  but  not  destroyed. 


Clam  and  Pearl  Fishing 


A.  F.  Wallace 


AT  odd  times  in  our  Rod  and  Gun  I 
see    a    sort     of     left  handed 
inquiry  regarding  clams.    I  believe 
that  some  of  the  bunch    over  in  the  slightly  open  and  facing  up  stream, 
McLoud   country   will    be   interested;  consequently  your  bar  must  drag  down 


hence  my  apology  for  this  article. 

First  we  have  to  have  something 
efficient  and  cheap  with  which  to  catch 
our  clams,  otherwise  we  get  no  pearls. 
It's  like  the  story  about  the  recipe  for 
cooking  the  rabbit — first  catch  your 
rabbit — We  show  here  a  clam  bar  with 
the  dimensions  marked  in  (Fig.  1.) 
Now  to  use  it,  just  an  old  fashioned  flat 


stream.     You  will  note  this  bar  has 
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of  the  bar  with  a  wooden  plug,  you  will 
thus  avoid  getting  wet  when  lifting  the 
bar  from  the  water  and  putting  it  in  the 
holder.  When  you  are  ready,  row  to 
your  prospective  dragging  ground,  turn 
your  boat  side  wise  to  the  current,  lift 
the  bar  from  the  hooks  and  drop  it  in 
the  water  slowly,  after  the  line  is  straight 
and  fastened  to  the  gunwale.  If  there 
is  not  current  enough  to  pull  it,  slip  in 
the  "mule"  and  tie  to  the  gunwale. 
You  should  move  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  this  is  plenty  fast.  Try  75  yards 
at  first,  then  pull  up  the  mule,  drop  out 
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bottomed  boat  is  best;  we  aiso  show  it 
and  the  uprights  2"x4"  to  hang  your 
clam  bar  in  when  removing  the  clams. 
(Fig.  2).  We  also  show  a  clam  shell 
liable  to  contain  a  pearl,  also  where  the 
pearls  will  be  found  in  the  shell,  (Fig.  3) 
and  the  "uncle"  or  underwater  sail 
(Fig.  4)  to  use  where  the  current  is  slow. 
This  rig  all  through  I  have  made  and 
used  with  success  myself,  after  much 
expeiimenting,  and  if  I  were  you  I 
wouldn't  try  to  add  any  "patents"  to  it. 

Clams  (fresh  water  ones  I  am  speaking 
of)  are  usually  found  where  the  rocks 
and  stones  are  of  a  lime  formation,  and 
gravely  and  sandy  bottoms.  They 
feed  morning  and  evening  and  lie  on  the 
bottom  with  the  thin  edge   or  gills 
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wheels  on  the  ends.  .  Some  do  not  use 
these  but  drag  the  bar  along  the  bottom. 
I  have  tried  both  and  find  the  wheel  bar 
will  take  more  clams,  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  bar  strikes  the  clams  they 
immediately  close  up  and  sometimes 
will  not  open  again  until  the  hooks  have 
passed.  The  wheels  are  easily  made  by 
simply  sawing  a  block  or  wheel  from  the 
end  of  a  hardwood  log  and  boring  a  hole 
in  the  centre  the  size  of  the  clam  bar. 
The  wheel  is  held  from  slipping  sideways 
by  having  the  blacksmith  drill  the  ends 
of  the  pipe  or  bar  of  suitable  size  to  put 
in  a  split  key.    It  is  best  to  plug  the  ends 


the  anchor,  raise  the  bar  into  the  up- 
rights and  pull  off  the  clams  and  go 
ahead  again.  With  a  three  mile  current 
you  will  need  no  "mule"  if  you  use  wheels 
on  the  ends  of  the  bar. 

When  you  have  a  load  go  ashore  and 
open  them  over  a  piece  of  black  cloth. 
Good  pearls  have  been  lost  by  not  doing 
this.  The  pearls  and  slugs  show  on  the 
cloth.  If  you  have  a  large  quantity 
then  take  a  galvanized  iron  tub,  place 
some  stones  in  it  so  you  can  buila  a  fire 
under  it.  Put  about  two  inches  of  water 
in  the  bottom,  fill  with  clams,  cover  with 
an  old  piece  of  canvas  or  carpet  and  build 
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a  fire  under  it  and  let  it  steam  until  the 
shells  open  on  top  of  the  tub.  Then 
pull  the  fire  away.  No  it  doesn't  hurt  a 
pearl  anv.  The  meat  is  easilv  removed, 
then  strain  the  water  left  in  the  tub. 
The  shells  as  thev  run  are  bringing 
$40.00  oer  ton  this  summer  at  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,  where  the  button  factories 
are  located,  but  I  guess  the  freight  will 
eat  it  un.  Only  shells  that  are  white  on 
the  inside  are  used  for  buttons;  coMred 
shells  are  culls.    Making  the  hooks  is 
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the  worst  job.  The  cut  here  shows  the 
idea.  Take  a  piece  of  wagon  tire,  drill 
your  holes  in  it  %"  apart  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  screw  in  a  vise  and  stick  two 
hair  pins  through  the  holes  crosswise, 


Kg 


push  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top. 
insert  a  large  spike  and  twist  to  within 
2}^"  of  the  ends.  Take  your  pliers  and 
bend  up  the  hooks.  When  tying  them 
on  to  the  lines  tie  them  into  a  loop  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  Do  not  tie  direct  to 
the  lines  as  it  holds  them  stiff.  They 
should  and  must  move  easy  sideways,  or 
real  so  to  speak. 
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The  Biological  Survey  over  here 
state  that  there  are  no  clams  found  in 
rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Superior.  They 
explain  why,  but  it  is  too  long  to  explain 
here,  something  about  the  height  of  land 
and  fish  that  carry  the  clam  spawn  can- 
not get  into  the  Lake  Superior  waters 
head. 

A  shell  that  contains  a  pearl  is  known 
as  a  cripple  shell.    (Fig.  4).    On  one  side 


Thin  edqe. 


V/heve  pearl  is  usually^ 
located- 


runs  a  ridge,  on  the  opposite  side  it  is 
concave.  Watch  for  this  kind  of  a  shell, 
but  open  them  all,  sometimes  a  pearl  is 
found  in  a  perfect  shell,  but  seldom  or 
never  in  small  ones. 

I  wish  to  burn  a  little  incense  here  to 
Robert  Page  Lincoln — many  magazines 
come  to  my  table  each  month  and  his 
dope  on  fishing  and  tackle,  flies,  etc.,  is 


the  best  and  most  practical  I  see  in  any 
of  them;  and  his  other  articles  I  like 
very  much. 

If  you  do  find  a  pearl,  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  sell.   Pearls  (fresh  water)  11  gr. 


button  shaped  or  pear  shaped  or  turtle 
bask  and  weighs  from  5  to  11  gr.  you 
should  get  $100.00  per  grain  for  it  at  the 
least,  but  I  don't  think  the  first  shell  you 
open  will  contain  a  pearl — still  it  might— 
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and  round,  no  flaws,  sold  from  $100.00  to 
$300.00  per  grain  in  New  York.  There 
will  be  forty  pearl  buyers  chasing  you  as 
soon  as  it  is  noised  about  that  you've 
made  a  find.    If  it's  a  fair'  pearl — -round, 


then  you  may  open  two  thousand  and 
draw  a  blank  or  only  a  few  seed  pearls, 
but  anything  over  2%  grains  is  valuable. 
Even  seed  pearls  and  slugs  are  worth 
from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  grain. 


The  Pioneer  Hunt  Club  in  1920 


A.  A.  Jackson 


HELLO,  Tom.  How  are  you  to- 
night? I  thought  you  would  be 
over  one  of  these  evenings  to  hear 
something  of  our  hunt  this  year.  Come 
in  and  bring  up  that  chair  to  the  fire. 
Here,  fill  your  pipe  with  some  of  this,  I 
just  got  it  to-day.  Well,  the  day  after 
you  went  down  to  Montreal,  George  and 
Chester  and  I  packed  up  and  took  the 
night  train  to  the  old  burg  and  the  other 
seven  boys  were  there  ready  with  all  the 
outfit  for  the  hunt.  You  remember  the 
year  you  were  up  when  you  thought  the 
grub  was  so  good.  Well  the  standard 
has  never  been  altered.  We  are  agreed 
that  good  things  to  eat  and  plenty  of 
them  is  a  prime  necessity  while  in  the 
woods.  There  was  roast  beef  and  boiled 
beef,  cooked  ham  and  long  clear  bacon, 
twenty  pounds  of  the  best  dairy  butter, 
two  bags  of  White  Mountain  potatoes, 
honey,  bread,  and  enough  groceries  to 
start  a  boarding-house.  You  can  always 
depend  on  Miller  in  this  line  after  his 
thirty-three  years'  experience,  but  this 
year  he  forgot  the  salt.  By  borrowing 
from  two  near-by  camps  (and  many 
thanks  to  them)  this  inconvenience  was 
fully  overcome.  Oh  yes  we  intend  pay- 
ing it  back  some  day. 

Listen,  when  we  all  got  aboard  the 
train  that  night  it  was  as  dark  as  Central 
Africa  and  beginning  to  rain.    Into  the 


night  we  sped  northward  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  passing  the  time  telling 
yarns  and  past  experiences.  The  night 
was  inky  black  while  sleet  and  rain  beat 
upon  the  car  windows  as  we  rolled  along. 
We  looked  for  snow  at  every  stopping 
place  but  temperature  and  latitude 
seemed  to  keep  pace  with  each  other.  It 
was  not  pleasant  to  think  of  detraining 
in  darkness  at  an  unknown  mileage  post 
in  such  weather.  John  and  Harry  who 
had  gone  up  the  day  before  to  select  a 
camp  site  and  flag  the  day  train  were 
frustrated  in  the  latter  through  some 
blunder  on  our  part  in  taking  the  night 
train.  When  we  realized  this  a  stormy 
consultation  ended  in  deciding  that  the 
stopping  place  should  be  somewhere 
between  mileage  fifty-eight  and  fifty- 
nine.  The  conductor  agreed  to  stop  here. 
Two  of  us,  Ralph  and  Russell  went  up 
to  the  express  car  to  help  unload  while 
the  other  six  of  us  remained  in  the  coach. 
Evidently  the  engineer  thought  he  had 
had  enough  of  us  for  he  pulled  up  with 
a  jerk  exactly  at  mile  post  fifty-eight  and 
we  landed  in  a  shallow  pond  with  our 
baggage.  The  conductor  gave  his  lan- 
tern a  swing  and  before  the  boys  in  the 
express  car  could  open  the  door  the  train 
was  gone  taking  them  and  all  our  para- 
phernalia with  it.  Well,  there  we  were 
in   the  drizzle — alone.    We  could  see 


nothing  about  us.  The  steel  rails  were 
our  only  comfort  and  they  were  cold 
enough.  A  council  was  called  and  after 
much  talk,  Miller  maintained  the  balance 
of  power  in  decision  and  two  of  us  were 
sent  up  the  1  ine  to  find  the  men  who  were  to 
locate  the  camp  site.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  they  espied  a  glimmer  of  light  on 
a  high  bald  rock  not  far  off  the  track  and 
an  answering  shout  told  us  it  was  our 
men.  They,  in  an  old  tent,  had  been 
roused  by  the  rain  getting  under  their 
bed  and  as  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  strong 
gale  their  tent  threatened  to  over-turn. 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
marked  absence  of  sunlight  all  about  us, 
yet  we  managed  to  get  together  and  relate 
our  sad  plight  which  was  especially  so,  as 
they  had  run  out  of  food. 

However,  they  had  located  a  good 
spot  for  camp  about  half  a  mile  further 
on,  to  which  we  hastened  with  what 
baggage  we  had.  By  this  time  it  was 
beginning  to  break  day  and  it  was  indeed 
gratifying  to  find  that  our  abiding  place 
for  the  next  two  weeks  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  upon  a  dry,  level-,  earthy, 
grassy  spot  close  to  a  clear  running  stream 
amid  some  evergreens.  Our  next 
thought  was  to  find  our  lost  companions 
and  secure  our  provender.  Four  miles 
further  up  was  the  nearest  station  and  it 
was  thought  they  would  be  put  off  there 
when  the  train  crew  found  the  mistake  and 
the  next  train  would  bring  them  down. 
This  proved  true  but  in  order  to  make 
sure  Miller  despatched  two  men  on  that 
four  mile  jaunt.  There  they  found 
everything  on  the  station  platform  and 
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Ralph  and  Russell  lying  sound  asleep 
beside  two  bales  of  hay  which  were 
brought  for  beds.  After  three  hours 
waiting,  the  train  came  along  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  were  all  together  again. 
In  spite  of  hunger  we  were  cheery  enough 
and  as  it  was  now  a  beautiful  bright  day, 
we  set  to  work  to  erect  our  12  by  12 
canvas  residence.  Then  we  ate  and  ate 
and  ate. 

Not  one  of  us  were  green  hands  and 
one  of  us  was  very  much  matured.  But 
of  him  let  it  be  said  there  could  be  no 
greater  asset  to  a  hunting  party  in  every 
way.  He  was  our  guide,  solicitor  and 
friend  as  well  as  our  alarm-clock  for  at 
6  o'clock  every  morning  his  shrill  voice 
rang  out  with  the  old  song: 

"Rise  up  in  the  morning,  bold  Proctor 
I  say, 

For  Rubottom's  oxen  have  eat  all  your 
hay." 

Some  wanted  to  dismantle  the  clock 
but  it  ended  in  everybody  obeying  orders 
when  court  martial  was  threatened. 
Each  morning  that  old  self-winder  rang 
out.    And  he  got  results. 

Well,  after  supper  that  night  the  pairs 
were  made  up  for  the  next  day.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task.  The  fast  ones  should 
not  be  paired  with  the  slower  ones. 
There  were  two  Georges  in  the  party. 
One  was  called  Long  George  because  of 
his  long  legs  and  his  long  gun  barrel. 
The  other  should  have  been  called  Long- 
boat for  he  could  cover  the  territory  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  in  record  time.  He 
saw  deer  in  flocks  and  incidentally 
brought  down  four.  He  of  the  long  bar- 
rel moved  slowly  but  saw  and  aimed  sure- 
ly. The  "Alarm  clock"  had  seen  more 
than  three  score  autumns  and  therefore 
had  his  limitations  naturally.  However 
the  pairing  was  made  and  we  turned  in 
for  the  night. 

The  morning  broke  beautifully  clear 
with  a  white  frost  glittering  on  bush  and 
grass  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  Even 
in  this  desolate  country,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  such  by  the  enthusiastic  out- 
door-man, one  cannot  help  getting  enthus- 
ed over  some  of  nature's  presentation 
as  they  met  the  eye  that  morning.  The 
running  brook  rippled  and  sparkled  in 
the  glinting  sun-light.  The  hoar  frost 
painted  poplars  were  beautiful  to  behold 
before  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  across 
the  ravine,  while  the  still  clear  air  was 
vibrating  the  chick-a-dee's  twitter  as  he 
sprinted  about  for  his  breakfast.  The 
rocks  on  all  sides  never  change  and  ever 
give  the  austere  touch  to  all  the  lands- 
cape, rising  among  the  pine  clad  slopes 
and  willowy  swales. 

Chester  and  I  were  together  this  first 
morning  and  a  bad  time  we  had  of  it  in 
the  country  we  travelled.  There  were  a 
lot  of  ridges  covered  with  jack  pines,  with 
marshes  between  which  required  wading 
and  here  was  where  our  long  rubber  boots 
came  in  useful.  About  eleven  o'clock 
we  were  making  our  way  over  a  ridge  of 
jack-pine  and  white  birch.  There  were 
plenty  of  signs  of  deer.  I  could  not  see 
my  partner  but  knew  he  was  about  200 
yards  to  the  right  when  suddenly  his 
rifle  spoke  four  times  in  quick  succession. 
In  a  jifTy  I  was  beside  him  expecting  to 
see  a  buck  laid  low  but  instead  I  found  a 
man  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  shallow 
ravine  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with 
no  deer  in  sight.  When  the  facts  came 
out  it  appears  that  two  deer,  a  buck  and  a 
doe,  while  scrambling  out  of  the  ravine,- 
somewhat  startled,  were,  without  warn- 
ing, fired  upon  by  some  one  holding  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle  less  than  forty  feet  in 
their  rear,  the  bullets  from  which  obliging- 
ly altered  their  course  so  that  no  harm 
came  to  them.  The  dread  disease  had 
attacked  another  victim.     Late  in  the 


afternoon  we  started  a  fine  doe  running 
across  a  slope,  at  which  I  directed  my 
first  shot  (and  miss),  of  the  day.  We 
struggled  homeward  well  satisfied  that 
game  was  here  and  confident  we  could 
land  it  when  our  nerves  calmed  down. 
We  struck  the  steel  towards  five  o'clock 
and  fell  in  with  Harry  and  Ralph  carrying 
home  a  nice  malje  fawn. 

Everybody  was  home  in  good  time  that 
night.  All  but  one  man  had  sighted 
game.  Some  had  shooting  and  some  only 
distant  views  of  elevated  flags.  We 
roasted  a  haunch  from  the  fawn,  had  a 
hearty  meal  and  retired  early. 

By  eight  in  the  morning  we  were  in  the 
woods  again  and  by  noon  cool-headed 
John  had  brought  down  the  largest  buck 
I  have  ever  seen  having  sixteen  points 
and  a  body  in  proportion  to  carry  them. 
John  got  him  on  the  jump  with  a  single 
shot  but  it  took  all  hands  to  bring  him 
home.  The  job  might  have  been  done 
much  more  quickly  had  Russell  and  I 
not  got  lost  on  the  way  out.  Some  said 
the  loss  was  intentional  but  not  a  heavy 
one. 

Next  day  was  wet  and  we  all  stayed  at 
camp.  The  making  of  apple  pies  and 
plain  cakes  occupied  the   attention  of 


some  for  a  time  but  when  Horse-pistol 
John  opened  the  subject  of  penetration 
it  was  assigned  to  Russell  to  discourse 
upon  velocities,  acceleration,  trajectories, 
progressive-burning  powders  and  recoil 
energies,  answering  all  questions  with 
rapidity  and  intelligence  most  astonishing. 

On  the  following  morning  the  hound 
was  let  loose  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
entangled  himself  with  a  porcupine.  In 
extracting  the  quills  I  am  sure  his  howls 
were  heard  by  the  Indians  at  James  Bay. 
That  finished  the  dog-hunting  until  the 
last  day  when  he  was  again  let  loose  and 
lost  himself  entirely  on  the  trail  of  a  deer 
and  was  not  recovered  till  the  season  was 
over. 

The  days  flew  by  with  a  goodly  measure 
of  success.  During  the  second  week,  an 
eight  inch  fall  of  snow  made  it  heavy 
walking  but  the  glorious  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  abundance  of  game  tracks  of  all 
kinds  so  easily  seen  and  the  noiseless  way 
one  can  get  about  over  the  rocks  makes  it 
delightfully  interesting  and  refreshing. 
A  little  color  was  added  to  our  bag  of  game 
in  the  form  of  a  splendid  red  fox  and  two 
days  after,  having  complied  with  the 
game  laws,  numerically,  we  slipped  back 
into  the  stream  of  life  until  another  seasor. 
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With  the  camera  ten.feet  away  this  bird.. was  ready  to  jump. 


A  Christmas  Hag  ^arn 


JUST  twenty  months  had  elapsed 
since  first  we  chased  the  wary 
wild  goose  with  a  camera  alone 
these  Atlantic  inlets  and  never  once  did 
we  get  them  any  closer  than  fifty  yards. 
This  would  not  do  at  all  as  we  do  our 
work  on  big  birds  at  about  twenty- 
five  feet  and  on  the  smaller  wild  fowl  at 
six  to  eight. 

Here  was  a  three  mile  long  inlet  har- 
bour just  off  the  open  Atlantic  and  here 
were  five  thousand  wild  geese  in  1919 
and  now  in  December  1920  there  were 
fully  three  thousand  living  right  off  our 
shores,  sleeping  and  feeding  and  calling 
and  flying  along  until  it  looked  just  the 
very  easiest  thing  to  just  walk  right  out 
with  a  camera  and  take  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goose's  picture,  also  all  the  young  geese. 

Poor  Laddie,  I  have  got  so  old  now  in 
the  work  thai  I  cannot  stand  the  exposure 
and  he  was  out  day  after  day  when  the 
thermometer  ran  around  the  zero  mark. 
He  wore  white  ducks,  a  white  sweater, 
and  a  cap  that  looked  just  like  the  ones 
women  wear  when  they  chase  the  festive 
dust  all  over  the  room  with  a  broom. 
The  bally  tide  was  a  bit  to  blame  too,  as 
no  sooner  would  he  near  a  nice  snow  hide, 
on  some  point  the  geese  were  fairly  well 
used  to,  than  along  came  a  high  tide  and 
swept  every  vestige  of  it  away. 

Day  after  day,  when  all  the  other  chaps 
were  having  a  good  shoot,  Laddie  sat 
waiting  for  a  picture,  and  intending  to 
take  a  goose  for  the  table  after  they  had 
kindly  sat  for  their  photographs,  if  the 
season  was  still  open. 

One  day,  a  bright  one  it  turned  out 
to  be,  with  the  sun  glittering  on  the  snow, 
Laddie  got  up  before  daylight  and  start- 
ed off  with  his  sleigh  behind  him  screech- 
ing out  harsh  notes  whenever  he  struck 
a  stone  which  showed  up  through  the 
light  snowfall.  He  dared  not  paddle 
across  the  harbour  as  he  would  drive  all 
the  geese  out  before  he  landed  and  they 


would  fly  in  long  complaining  lines  out 
to  sea  and  sit  off  the  harbour  mouth  all 
day  and  fly  in  at  twilight.  So  off  he 
set  under  the  brightly  glittering  stars 
with  his  decoy  geese  and  his  two  cameras 
and  his  snow  clothes  and  lunch  and  axe 
and  what  not?  It  was  fully  five  miles 
by  land  around  the  head  of  the  harbour 
and  only  a  long  mile  across  by  water. 
So  after  he  left  I  cleaned  up  the  house, 
blew  out  the  lamp  as  the  sun  peeped  up 
and  then  took  out  the  long  telescope  and 
searched  the  opposite  shore  for  the  boy. 
Finally  I  found  him.  I  could  just  see  a 
hint  of  where  the  sleigh  lay  at  the  high- 
tide  line  of  the  marshy  shore  and  a  big- 
ger white  pile  than  usual  told  of  Laddie 
in  his  hide.  There  was  the  sound  of  a 
bit  of  shooting  coming  down — "Bang!" — 
"Bang!"  on  the  clear  air — from  the  top 
of  the  hills  where  the  birds  crossed  over 
for  water  to  the  next  harbour.  Then  I 
saw,  half  a  mile  above  Laddie;  a  string  of 
geese  swimming  in  on  the  tide  right  to- 
ward the  shore.  I  tried  to  count  them 
and  got  over  two  hundred.  There  they 
swam  with  their  long  necks  stretched  out; 
picking  up  stray  bits  of  eelgrass  from  the 
tide  which  was  flowing  in.  It  looked 
just  as  if  the  boy  would  get  the  set  of 
pictures  I  wanted  for  my  Christmas 
Story  for  Rod  and  Gun  readers.  I  ran  up 
and  down  the  snowy  path  a  few  times  to 
make  the  blood  flow  faster  and  then  I 
got  the  glass  on  Laddie  again — -Yes!  the 
geese  were  doing  nobly,  going  right  along 
to  where  the  two  bright  eyed  cameras 
peeped  out  from  a  mass  of  wet  eelgrass. 
There  was  a  projecting  point  right  above 
Laddie,  say  200  yards  away,  which  the 
big  black  flock  of  geese  would  have  to 
swim  past.  Now!!  they  were  right  off  it 
and  heading  nicely  into  the  bay  leading 
direct  to  the  cameras  —  "PUFF  I" 
"PUFF!!"  I  saw  two  long  white  lines 
dart  out  from  the  point  towards  the 
geese,  then  I  heard  "BANG  1"  "BANG!!" 


and  saw  a  man  stand  up  on  the  long 
point  and  race  down  the  flats  towards 
some  struggling  geese.  Laddie  ran  out 
too  with  his  gun  to  help  the  man  get  his 
wounded  birds — as  we  were  quite  used 
by  now  to  having  our  work  broken  up  by 
gunshots.  There  were  three  geese  down, 
one  was  streaking  it  as  fast  as  legs  and 
one  unbroken  wing  could  make  it  go.and 
the  man  ran  splashing  through  the 
marshy  land  and— "PUFF  !"  "BANG!!" 
— the  goose  fell  over,  righted  and  con- 
tinued. The  man  now  was  just  a  splash- 
ing object  in  the  glass,  but  I  saw  the 
"PUFF!!"  and  heard  the  "Bang!!"  that 
killed  the  goose.  It  was  Laddie,  who  had 
got  a  lucky  shot  in  at  about  100  yards 
using  No.  1  shot  and  one  pellet  in  the 
head  had  finished  the  poor  bird.  I  saw 
the  man  pick  up  his  three  birds  and  walk 
down  to  Laddie  and  then  the  boy  loaded 
his  sleigh  and  continued  his  trip,  as  just 
then  the  most  important  thing  in  our 
work — the  sun — bid  his  face  behind  the 
clouds  and  the  day's  work  for  Laddie  was 
over  before  it  began.  Later  during  the 
day  I  often  heard  "BANG!  BANG!!"  on 
the  opposite  shore  and  rushed  out  to 
see  if  the  boy  was  the  lucky  hunter. 
Once  I  saw  him  walking  towards  shore 
with  a  couple  of  black  ducks  in  his  hand 
so  we  were  sure  of  these  for  the  Christmas 
dinner  even  if  we  did  not  get  a  goose. 

As  the  day  of  Santa  Claus  was  coming 
apace,  I  decided  that  I  would  have  to 
go  out  and,  while  the  boy  tried  for  pic- 
tures. I  would  try  for  dinner.  So  off 
one  morning  we  set  with  the  tide  in  the 
skim  ice  just  before  the  first  hint  of  dawn. 
The  stars  were  a  mass  of  twinkling  lights 
and  the  huge  flock  of  geese  was  murmur- 
ing and  honking  deeply  and  even  a  few 
were  away  after  sand  for  digestion  and 
some  higher  were  away  over  the  hills  for 
water.  Several  times  as  the  long  Rice 
Lake  canoe  sped  on  in  the  gurgling  tide 
a  flock  of  "harbour  coot"  (American  surf 
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ducks)  leaped  splashing  away  from  us 
and  right  o<  erhead  hundreds  of  black 
ducks,  both  red  and  yellow  legged,  few 
away  to  a  sheltering  lake  where  Mr. 
Kinney's  refuge  ponds  lie.  There  was 
a  promise  of  a  clear  sky  for  the  boy's 
work  and  I  knew  there  was  a  chance  for 
the  old  ten  bore  as  I  heard  geese  whim- 
pering ahead  of  us.  "What  is  it?"  I 
■whispered  to  Laddie  as  he  stopped  pad- 
dling. He  just  pointed  into  the  gloom 
and  finally  I  made  out  a  small  flock  of 
geese  swimming  away  from  our  suspic- 
iously moving  canoe.  My  gun  was  not 
loaded  as  we  do  try  to  keep  the  law,  even 
if  we  are  tempted  almost  more  than  we 
can  bear.  Laddie  urged  the  canoe  on 
with  long  silent  strokes,  never  once  tak- 
ing his  paddle  from  the  water.  At 
about  twenty  yards  a  gander  gave  a  low 
grunting  note  and  the  geese  leaped  from 
the  water  and  flew  of!  honking  wildly. 

We  chose  a  reef  rock  and  made  a  long 
eelgrass  hide  in  a  cleft  in  the  rock  and 
lay  there  watching  the  morning  flight. 
Hundreds  of  geese  streamed  oflkover  the 


hills  and  hundreds  more  flew  out  towards 
the  open  sea  and  a  few  flocks  headed  our 
way.  Laddie  lay  in  one  cleft  with  the 
big  carrera  pointed,  for  the  sun  was  just 
peeping  over  the  spruces  on  the  ocean 
headlands  and  it  promised  clear  light  for 
once;  only  to  the  west  a  long  band  of 
thick  clouds  was  swiftly  rising.  We  had 
thrown  out  six  wild  geese  decoys  right  in 
front  of  us  and  a  low  tide  sand  flat — but 
the  high  brow  of  the  rocky  ledge  hid 
them  from  us  when  we  crouched  down  for 
warmth  in  the  cleft  in  the  rocks,  for  even 
excitement  will  not  keep  you  warm  when 
a  light  Norther  is  blowing  and  it  is  many 
degrees  below  freezing. 

"Look  out,"  whispered  Laddie— then 
I  heard  "AHONK!!  HONK!!  HONKA!!" 
and  saw  six  geese  coming  right  in.  They 
lowered  well  for  the  first  glide  and  set 
their  wings  for  the  decoys,  then  at  about 
one  hundred  yards  they  evidently  dis- 
covered our  green  weed  hide  or  the  big 
bulking  canoe  with  its  cover  of  eelgrass, 
for  they  instantly  swerved  and  I  held  my 
fire;  even  if  I  had  number  one  in  the  left 


I  thought  them  too  far  off  and  the  twos 
in  the  r  ght  were  useless.  Right  behind 
them  came  flock  after  flock,  some  five, 
some  a  dozen,  some  a  score  of  big  dark 
Canada's,  watching  every  inch  of  the 
landscape  for  their  enemy- — Man. 

Now  the  good  old  sun  calmly  slid  be- 
hind the  clouds  and  never  intended  to 
pop  out  again  this  day  so  Laddie  sadly 
put  away  the  cameras  and  watched  for 
geese.  Time  after  time  we  saw  a  flock 
come  almost  within  shot  and  glide  off 
and  then  settle  in  the  bay  not  three 
hundred  yards  away,  so  we  lay  breath- 
less, hoping  they  might  swim  in.  Never 
a  swim!  So  we  cautiously  unpacked  the 
thermos  and  with  trembling  fingers 
poured  out  the  hot  coffee — "HONK" 
— AHONK!!!"  sounded  low  and  sweet. 
Laddie  upset  his  coffee  and  got  an  eye 
above  the  eelgrass  and  slowly  wormed  his 
way  up  until  he  could  peep  right  over  at 
the  decoys.  He  came  down  as  slowly  as 
possible  and  whispered-"A  great  big 
goose  right  outside  swimming  in" — I 
imitated  him  and  upset  my  cup,  and  gun 
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in  hand  slowly  crept  up  the  back  slope 
of  the  ledge  until  I  could  look  over. 
Then  T  jumped  to  my  feet  and  stood  erect. 
The  goose  was  so  surprised  that  it  sat 
motionless  for  a  second,  then  it  lifted  off 
the  water  as  lightly  and  as  gracefully  as 
any  bird  I  had  ever  seen  rise.  At  the 
crack  of  the  left  barrel  it  sank  crumpling 
in  midair  and  when  it  fell  and  raised  its 
head  I  immediately  killed  it  with  the 
number  twos.  That  was  the  extent  of 
the  shoot.  The  out-pouring  geese  must 
have  warned  the  great  flock  as  the  flight 
instantlv  ceased  and  not  another  came 
into  the  bay. 

Christmas  day  passed  and  still  our 
pictures  were  not. 

"I  think  I  will  soon  get  the  pictures!" 
said  Laddie  to  me,  "as  the  geese  have 
eaten  all  the  eelgrass  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  harbour  and  will  soon  have  to  come 
to  the  shores  for  food."  This  was  a  fact 
and  in  the  later  winter  we  did  at  last  get 
a  chance  at  that  flock  after  waiting  al- 
most full  two  years  for  a  set.  We 
noticed  day  by  day,  after  the  shooting 
season  closed,  that  the  flocks  were  begin- 
ning to  come  closer  to  the  shores.  In 
fact  we  saw  them  sitting  there  so  fat  and 
lazy  that  they  actually  picked  up  the 


eelgrass  while  they  were  sitting  down. 
Another  odd  fact  was  that  they  were  not 
disturbed  by  the  twelve  to  sixteen  eagles 
which  wintered  here.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Forbush,  Director  Ornithology  for  Mas- 
sachussets  and  he  thought  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  mild  winter  the  eagles  were 
living  on  fish,  which  they  preferred  to 
wild  fowl  food.  Last  winter  it  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  a  great  wild  goose 
come  down  the  wind  faster  than  it  ever 
flew  before  with  a  baldhead  sailing  above 
it  as  swiftly,  yet  with  but  little  apparent 
motion,  only  those  long.slow  great  flap- 
ping wings.  Down  the  goose  went;  in- 
stantly the  eagle  curved  and  followed. 
Right  around  in  a  great  screeching  curve 
both  pursued  and  pursuer  went  and  al- 
though the  goose  seemed  to  use  frantic 
exertions  the  eagle  never  seemed  to  hurry 
or  to  exert  itself.  Then  just  when  it  was 
right  above  the  noble  black  head,  out 
struck  the  legs  and  the  cruel  claws  met 
for  an  instant  in  the  shrinking  goose's 
head  and  the  big  fat  bird  fell  in  a  long 
gliding  curve  into  the  water  and  set 
there  with  the  blood  pouring  down  off 
its  bill.  The  bird  of  prey  watched  it 
from  a  nearby  tree,  knowing  full  well  it 
could  not  lift  the  heavy  goose  out  of  the 


water  and  that  it  would  be  able  to  get  it 
the  moment  the  tide  fell  and  goose  crept 
ashore. 

So  now  for  a  full  month  Laddie  haunt- 
ed those  snowy  icy  shores  and  hid  behind 
ice  cakes  or  behind  huge  snow  covered 
boulders.  All  I  would  see  at  night  were 
the  long  black  rolls  of  exposed  films 
which  he  instantly  wrapped  up  and  mail- 
ed to  our  Halifax  photographer. 

One  bright  afternoon,  when  the  cold 
was  not  so  piercing,  I  went  up  the  shore 
to  his  hide  and  crouched  there  beside 
him.  Just  off,  about  two  hundred  yards, 
swam  a  flock  of  five  hundred  geese,  they 
were  coming  with  the  tide  and  the  tide 
was  coming  right  into  our  hide,  so  we 
crept  back  among  the  cakes,  each  of  us 
laden  with  a  camera;  and  chose  the  least 
wet  spot  we  could  find.  In  came  the 
geese  swiftly  picking  up  the  brown  faded 
eelgrass  as  they  swam — hungry  birds 
whimpering  and  honking  in  such  low 
sweet  notes  that  they  sounded  almost 
like  song  birds.  Just  then  about  a 
hundred  got  right  into  fair  position  and 
Laddie  snapped  them  with  the  big  cam- 
era and  turned  it  on  and  rose  to  his  feet 
and  shot  them  again  just  as  they  rose. 
They  only  went  about  100  yards  out  so 
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hungry  were  they  and  \ve  sank  clown 
behind  the  cakes  and  watched  them  as 
they  swam  in  again.  In  fact  four  came 
within  twenty  feet  of  where  we  lay  and 
Laddie  snapped  them  and  they  only  swam 
out  a  little  bit.  We  were  getting  our 
revenge  in  pictures  on  a  flock  which  had 
kept  us  two  years  in  active  work  with 
hardly  a  picture  to  show. 

The  big  flocks  showed  very  little  sign 
of  mating.  At  times  a  couple  of  ganders 
fought  over  a  female,  giving  and  taking 
hard  blows  with  the  "knuckle"  or  elbow 
joints.  In  all  the  flocks  we  saw  the 
geese  were  of  one  variety.  Branta 
Canadensis,  the  Canada  Goose.  "We  did 
see  in  1919  a  few  of  the  lesser  Canada, 
called  Hutchin's  Goose  (172a).  Also 
we  saw  a  few  of  these  in  1920.  There 
may  have  been  one  per  cent,  of  these. 
We  observed  these  closely  and  I  do  not 
think  it  was  possible  to  mistake  them. 
As  they  were  not  more  than  six  pound 
birds  and  they  were  certainly  not  Brant 
as  I  am  familiar  with  that  bird  (I  love 
to  hear  it  a  couple  of  miles  off  telling  me 
it  is  coming — "Car-rup  Car-rup!!").  I 
have  only  seen  one  single  Brant — the 
White  bellied — on  this  coast;  but  there 
were  flocks  with  fully  a  hundred  in  them 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  many  harbours. 
In  weight,  size  and  colour  and  habits, 
call  and  markings  these  big  Canadas  are 
identical  with  the  flocks  of  big  Canadas 
I  have  seen  on  the  other  coast  and  in  the 
prairies  and  in  Ontario.  (I  hear  of  a 
large  flock  of  whitebellied  Brant  down 
off  Cape  Sable  Island.) 

It  is  interesting  while  dissecting  these 
geese  to  observe  the  thin  feet  with  the 
light  firm  satiny  webs  and  the  delicate 
circulation  and  to  wonder  that  they  can 
stand  on  the  ice  day  after  day  as  we  have 
seen  them  and  not  freeze  this  light  tissue. 
On  this  coast  we  have  not  found  a  trace  of 
'any  food  in  the  stomachs  of  the  wild 
geese  except  eelgrass,  with  the  customary 


grains  of  fine  sand  in  the  gizzards  and, 
fragments  of  a  larger  sized  crystal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  wary 
until  driven  near  the  shores  by  stress  of 
food.  The  only  friends  they  have  are 
the  two  black  ducks.  The  redlegged  is 
a  bigger  duck  than  the  yellow  legged 
variety.  These  winter  right  among  the 
flocks  of  wild  geese. 

The  birds  stayed  with  us  well  into 
March  1921,  then  they  got  restless  and 
started  to  fly  north  a  few  miles  and 
then  returned  to  the  harbour.  Finally  on 
the  29th  about  thirty  started,  and  soon  a 
number  of  flocks  followed  and  the  mi- 
gration was  on.  They  go  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  along  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  ones  which  do  not  next  on 
the  islands  of  the  Gulf  fly  right  north  over 
Labrador  finally  reaching  James  Bay. 

So  I  told  Laddie  to  hurry  up  and  get 
the  rest  of  his  set  of  pictures  and  we  too 
would  migrate,  to  a  southern  river  I 
knew  of,  where  the  salmon  and  the  trout 
were  even  then  starting  to  swim  up  from 
the  sea. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  harbours 
were  totally  deserted  by  noon  time,  but 
a  few  stragglers  along  the  migratory  route 
kept  dropping  in  at  night.  I  carefully 
searched  each  flock  for  a  specimen  of  the 
(171a)  American  white-fronted  goose, 
called  here  the  "Southern  Goose,"  but 
I  did  not  find  a  single  bird.  They  may, 
if  still  on  this  migration  way,  be  going 
right  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  over  the 
isthmus  into  the  Gulf. 

So  one  bright  day  we  sat  on  the  reefs 
and  watched  the  long  V-shaped  flight  of 
the  last  visible  flock  disappearing  into 
the  eastern  sky.  We  had  been  here  two 
years  and  we  had  finally  obtained  about 
fifty  pictures  of  the  flocks  in  a  variety  of 
positions,  and  I  send  a  lot  herewith  to 
illustrate  this  story. 

Laddie  and  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  wish 
you  all — the  makers  of  the  magazine 
and  the  readers  also,  a  Merry  Christmas. 
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A  November  Day  on  Lake  Scugog 

John  Townson 


ON  the  6th  day  of  November,  1919, 
I  received  a  message  over  the 
telephone  from  Captain  Bowerman, 
the  well  known  fur  buyer  of  Port  Perry, 
that  the  ducks  were  moving  down 
towards  the  south  end  of  Lake  Scugog, 
as  they  generally  do  before  they  finally 
leave  for  their  winter  haunts  in  the 
south.  He  stated  that  there  was  a  nice 
flock  feeding  close  to  a  rice  bed  about  a 
mile  or  so  up  the  lake,  and  that  if  I 
could  run  down  for  a  day  or  two  the 
chances  looked  bright  for  bagging  a  few. 
As  I  had  pleasant  recollections  of  pre- 
vious visits  to  the  Captain's  hospitable 
home,  and  my  dunnage  bag  was  still 
unpacked  after  a  ten  day  visit  to  Weller's 
Bay,  where  I  had  only  indifferent  success 
with  the  ducks  although  the  Wilson 
snipe  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  it 
looked  too  good  a  chance  to  pass.  I 
caught  the  five  o'clock  train  for  Whitby 
Junction  and  on  looking  up  the  weather 
for  the  next  day  the  probs.  called  for 
north-east  winds  with  rain  and  snow,  and 
so  it  turned  out.  To  people  that  do  not 
know  anything  about  duck  shooting 
that  may  sound  like  a  disagreeable 
combination,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  wild  fowl  appear  more  restless 
with  a  north-east  storm  and  there  are 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  getting 
a  shot. 


As  Lake  Scugog  is  situated  over  the 
top  of  the  ridge  that  separates  the 
Kawartha  lake  system  from  Lake  Ont- 
ario, and  is  several  hundred  feet  higher 
up  than  the  larger  body  of  water  to  the 
south,  it  took  the  Cannon  Ball  Express 
something  over  an  hour  to  make  the 
grade  to  Port  Perry,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles. 

Charlie  Bowerman,  the  Captain's 
eldest  son,  said  he  knew  just  where  the 
ducks  were,  and  as  he  is  hot  only  a 
splendid  shot  but  is  also  a  keen  observer 
of  the  habits  of  all  wild  creatures,  he  is  a 
very  desirable  companion  to  have  with 
you  on  a  duck  hunt. 

The  north-east  wind  and  rain  with 
snow,  mostly  the  latter,  arrived  during 
the  night  according  to  prediction.  As 
we  had  to  shoot  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  lake  and  the  snow  and  rain  weie 
blowing  directly  in  ow  faces,  the  con- 
ditions were  not  as  pleasant  as  they 
might  have  been. 

It  is  desirable,  when  possible,  to  have 
your  decoys  set  out  down  wind  from 
your  blind,  but  as  the  ducks  wanted  to 
feed  on  the  side  of  the  lake  on  which  the 
wind  was  blowing,  we  had  no  alternative 
but  to  put  out  our  decoys  up  into  the 
wind.  Shooting  under  such  conditions 
is  a  good  test  for  the  best  duck  shooter, 
as  the  ducks  geneially  make  a  swift 


downward  swing  at  the  decoys  with  a 
great  burst  of  speed,  and  when  you  bring 
down  a  brace  under  such  circumstances 
you  feel  as  though  you  had  done  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  However,  there  is 
one  advantage  in  shooting  with  the  wind 
in  your  face,  and  that  is  that  you  can 
let  your  dead  ducks  drift  in  on  the  shore, 
whereas  if  the  wind  is  blowing  away  from 
your  blind  you  have  to  go  after  your 
birds  and  frequently  lose  chances  of 
getting  a  shot. 

Our  shooting  began  with  a  touch  of 
comedy.  Just  as  Charlie  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  blind  he 
said,  "There's  the  first  victim."  I  was 
opening  my  cartridge  box  to  load  my  gun 
and  did  not  see  a  hooded  merganser 
which  had  quietly  slipped  into  the 
decoys.  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  going 
to  shoot  him  sitting  in  the  water  but 
will  put  him  up  and  give  him  a  chance 
for  his  life."  I  was  going  to  stand  up  in 
the  boat  in  order  to  scare  him  up  when 
the  heels  of  my  rubber  boots  slipped  in 
the  snow  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
I  sat  down  with  a  splash  that  surely 
scared  the  merganser,  and  he  started 
for  the  middle  of  the  lake  with  a  great 
burst  of  speed,  but  was  neatly  stopped 
by  my  partner.  I  must  explain  that 
standing  up  in  a  boat  is  not  usually  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  but  as  our  boat  was 
firmly  lashed  to  both  sides  of  the  blind 
there  was  no  danger  of  an  upset, — and  I 
wanted  to  straighten  my  legs.  That  was 
the  only  duck  that  settled  in  our  decoys 
the  whole  day.  The  snow  and  rain  was 
so  thick  that  you  could  not  see  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  but 
every  few  minutes  a  bunch  of  three  or 
four  would  swing  past  the  decoys, 
generally  leaving  one  or  two  of  their 
number  behind.  I  made  a  number  of 
inexcusable  misses,  but  Charlie  gener- 
ally managed  to  point  his  gun  in  the 
right  spot  no  matter  how  fast  they  were 
going.  I  have  spent  many  hours  in  a 
duck  blind  when  the  weather  was  fine 
and  you  could  see  for  miles  and  have 
been  perfectly  happy  without  getting 
any  snooting,  but  when  the  snow  and 
rain  is  so  heavy  that  you  can  scarcely 
see  through  it,  you  must  be  an  en- 
thusiast to  stick  to  it.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  hauled 
around  to^the  north  and  the  weather 
cleared.  Shortly  afterwards  we  picked 
up  our  decoys  and  paddled  for  home, 
whistling,  "The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day" — 
for  ducks. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  mention  the  shells 
I  use  when  shooting,  for  the  reason  that 
I  think  any  of  the  standard  loads  will 
do  what  is  expected  of  them  under 
ordinary  conditions  as  to  weather,  but 
on  this  particular  occasion  the  weather 
was  particularly  trying  on  any  make  of 
shell,  so  that  I  feel  I  should  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  We  used  Dominion 
Regal  shells,  and  they  not  only  killed  the 
game  clean  but  we  had  no  tiouble  with 
the  shells  swelling  under  weather  con- 
ditions about  as  trying  as  they  possibly 
could  be. 


1 1 


i  I  i 


In  Nova  Scotia  no  person  is  permitteo 
to  kill  any  game  bird  between  one  hour 
after  sunset  and  one  hour  before  sunrise. 


In  Nova  Scotia  any  person  is  given  the 
power  to  destroy  any  dog  found  tracking 
or  hunting  moose,  caribou  or  deer. 


Taxidermists  in  Nova  Scotia  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  license,  and  pay  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars. 
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ANDAMMUNITION 


Our  Neglected  Shooting  Education 

John  Lynn 


IGNORANCE  of  firearms  is  growing 
among  our  effete  citizens,  and  like 
many  another  new  development,  this 
one  is  flowering  brilliantly  in  queer  and 
not  altogether  harmless  ways.  Before 
describing  some  interesting  tests  made  as 
a  result  of  an  attack  on  rifle  shooting, 
let  us  picture  two  men. 

One  is  president  of  a  bank.  He  seldom 
gets  away  from  town,  except  perhaps  to 
the  country  club,  since  his  middle  has 
been  getting  thick  and  heavy,  but  in  his 
youth  he  was  quite  some  shooter.  He 
often  tells  about  it.  Not  one,  but  many 
deer  has  he  killed,  and  killed  them  at  800 
yards  mostly,  and  did  it  with  a  38-55 
loaded  with  solid  steel  "balls".  That 
was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  is  true, 
at  a  time  when  cupro-nickel,  copper  or  tin 
jackets  were  unknown,  and  the  Ross 
steel  jacketed  bullets  utterly  unimagined, 
a  little  discrepancy  in  date  and  in  fact 
which  does  not  bother  the  honorable 
teller. 

The  other  is  a  legislator.  He  is  a 
popular  man.  He  knows  nothing  about 
guns,  and  does  not  want  to  know  anything 
about  them,  as  he  always  remarks  when 
the  subject  is  brought  up. 

One  day  a  short-haired  old  woman 
rushes  breathlessly  into  the  office  of  the 
legislator,  and  gasps. 

"My  sister-in-law's  second  cousin  was 
on  a  picnic,  and  would  you  believe  it, 
a  bullet  out  of  a  gun  whizzed  within  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  his  temple.  Guns 
are  perfectly  terrible  things  anyhow.  It 
is  wicked  to  take  life  of  any  kind  when 
not  give  life.  Besides,  the  Bol- 
shevickees  might  come  over  here  and  get 
the  guns  and  shoot  us  all.  Let  us.  there- 
fore, immediately  curb  these  tools  of 
death,  or  abolish  them  altogether  by 
law." 

The  legislator  immediately  gets  busy. 
The  law  he  tries  to  get  passed  may 
be  drastic  or  mild,  little  or  big,  as  chance 
will  have  it,  for  in  his  ignorance  of  fire- 
arms he  cannot  discern.  He  simply  gets 
hitched  together  an  assortment  of  second 
hand  ideas  on  the  subject,  coupled  with 
a  penalty  clause,  and  announces, 

"All  thinking  people  are  behind  this 
excellent  and  much-needed  bill.  Even 
the  sportsmen  endorse  it,  except  for  one 
or  two  half-baked  cranks." 


Then  follows  the  interesting  part  of 
the  game.  A  few  of  the  general  public 
gets  to  know  of  the  pending  law.  A  guide 
perhaps  writes  a  letter  pointing  out  what 
rifles  mean  to  him.  A  hunter  writes  to 
emphasize  that  there  are  twenty  or  forty 
shooting  accidents  with  shotguns  to  one 
with  rifles.  A  former  soldier  asks  where 
we  should  all  have  been  now  if  the  present 
generation  had  not  been  familiar  with 
firearms,  and  able  to  shoot  with  the  skiil 
that  only  practice  gives.  Several  expert 
riflemen  offer  their  services  to  establish 
the  truth  about  danger  to  human  beings 
from  stray  bullets  or  from  rifles  owned 
and  used  without  restriction. 

The  legislator,  being  the  daddy  of  the 
bill,  has  by  this  time  made  a  pet  of  it. 
He  calls  in  the  short-haired  old  woman, 
who  now  is  fired  with  fanatical  zeal  over 
the  matter. 

"Never  fear,"  the  legislator  assures 
everyone  within  sound  of  his  voice. 
"This  vital  bill  shall  become  a  law  without 
change  of  a  word  or  even  one  punctu- 
ation point.  We  shall  call  in  my  old 
and  dear  friend,  the  president  of  the 
bank,  and  get  the  technical  truth  on  the 
whole  shooting  subject.  He  is  not 
prejudiced,  because  he  is  no  pot  hunter 
nor  is  he  in  any  business  that  makes 
money  out  of  the  sinful  shooting  trade." 

In  the  hearings  that  follow  the  legislator 
speaks  his  piece,  and  the  president  of  the 
bank  bubbles  over  with  misinformation 
of  uncertain  date.  All  this  talk  is  Greek 
to  most  of  the  fellow-legislators.  They 
honestly  would  like  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but  just  as  honestly  they  find  themselves 
without  personal  knowledge  of  shooting 
subjects.  They  listen.  Their  education 
on  the  subject  has  been  neglected.  In 
the  end  they  ask  the  bank  president. 

"You  regard  yourself  as  an  expert  on 
this  subject,  and  you  believe  the  bill 
should  be  made  into  law?" 

And  he  answers  thinking  of  the  respons- 
ibility of  decision  laid  on  his  honest 
shoulders  and  his  alone.  "You  bet  it 
should  pass.  It  is  a  wonderful  bill.  It 
will  all  but  save  the  nation." 

Then  someone  makes  another  speech. 
He  points  out  that  the  expert  who  has 
just  testified  is  a  president  of  a  bank.  It 
is  a  big  man  who  has  spoken,  a  man 
responsible  for  what  he  says,  in  touch 


with  the  public  and  with  shooting  condi- 
tions. All  good  legislators  ought  to 
do  what  this  expert  wants  them  to, 
especially  since  they  know  nothing 
personally  as  to  the  matter  while  he 
knows  everything.  , 

And  then,  to  the  sound  of  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  from  all  red-blooded 
people  effected,  including  the  hunter  and 
target  shooter,  the  soldier  and  the  guide, 
the  bill  is  voted  a  law* 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  foregoing 
which  is  improper  or  which  offends 
legislators  of  good  intention  and  good 
records,  I  hereby  withdraw  it  with 
apologies  to  them.  However,  the  account 
is  in  substance  a  true  story  of  what 
happens,  with  details  only  exaggerated. 
If  it  hasn't  happened  to  you  yet,  thank 
your  lucky  stars  for  giving  you  legislators 
who  are  gifted  above  the  average  with 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of  what 
shooting  means  to  everyone — and  take  a 
step  I  am  going  to  suggest,  against  the 
time  when  such  things  do  threaten  you. 

In  a  supposedly  enlightened  common- 
wealth not  a  thousand  miles  from  Can- 
ada, the  worthy  legislators  recently  con- 
sidered with  all  seriousness  a  law  prohibi- 
ting use  of  any  rifles  that  gave  penetra- 
tion of  3  inches  or  more  in  pine  boards  at 
200  yards.  The  attempt  was  finally 
postponed  until  next  session.  This  law 
will  be  discussed  at  length  farther  along. 

In  several  other  commonwealths  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  us  all — they  are 
in  the  effete  east,  of  course,  and  may  be 
identified  by  anyone  looking  up  the 
regulations — the  use  of  a  rifle  in  hunting 
for  anything  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Hunters  must  use  shotguns.  I  believe 
bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  stones  and  knives 
are  likewise  prohibited  by  the  language 
of  the  laws,  indirectly.  The  announced 
intention  of  these  laws  was  to  save 
human  lives.  It  was  a  sad  mischance, 
therefore,  which  led  one  shotgun  hunter 
to  fire  at  a  supposed  deer,  seen  in  the 
early  light  of  dawn  of  that  first  season 
after  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  to  kill 
three  men  with  one  blast  of  his  lethal 
buckshot. 

Adjoining  one  of  these  commonwealths 
is  another  which  by  law  prohibits  the  use 
of  shotguns  on  deer  and  bear  in  favor  of 
the  single  bullet,  although  automatic 
rifles  may  not  be  used  in  the  woods. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  jewel  of  all  these 
freak  laws  is  one  recently  enacted  in 
another  of  the  effete  commonwealths. 
It  requires  every  hunter  to  carry  with 
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him  a  transit  and  a  surveyor's  tape,  and 
in  the  beginning  the  short  haired  old 
woman  who  daddied  the  thing,  whoever 
he  was,  tried  to  make  it  apply  to  all 
shooting  done  by  target  shooters,  hunters, 
by  the  militia,  by  rifle  clubs,  and  even 
boys  with  air  guns.  I  am  bearing  on  a 
little  heavy  when  I  speak  of  carrying  a 
transit  and  tape,  yet  that  is  what  would 
have  to  be  done  if  one  was  to  shoot  in 
safety.  The  law  provides  that  every 
bullet  fired  must  stop  within  45  feet  of 
the  point  of  aim,  and  that  the  hillside 
or  barrier  which  stops  it  must  lie  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  or  steeper,  with  the 
line  of  sight. 

The  joke  in  this  is  that  there  are  no  hills 
as  steep  as  45  degrees  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  In  the  discussion  previous 
to  voting  on  the  bill,  someone  happened 
to  measure  the  angle  of  slope  of  a  land- 
slide. The  earth  had  slid  into  one  of 
their  roads  from  one  of  their  hills.  That 
is,  he  measured  the  actual  rest-point  of 
the  kind  of  earth  that  prevails  there. 
He  found  it  to  be  35  degrees.  The 
unfortunate  shooters  in  that  section, 
therefore,  must  break  the  law  if  they  shoot 
at  all,  unless  they  dig  a  more  or  less  deep 
hole  and  direct  their  fire  down  into  it. 
The  only  saving  clause  that  got  into  the 
law  was  put  there  as  an  amendment.  It 
limits  the  application,  instead  of  to  all 
shooting,  to  the  open  hunting  season  and 
within  hunting  territory. 

A  simple,  fifty  word  law  providing  that 
every  one  who  shoots  should  be  respons- 
ible for  every  one  of  his  bullets  would 
have  better  served  every  purpose  of  the 
45-45  law,  as  it  is  called. 

All  of  us  have  laughed  at  the  green- 
horn who  talks  gun  dope  that  is  funny 
because  it  is  not  true.  When  the  green- 
horn puts  his  talk  into  the  form  of  a  freak 
law,  and  then  adds  to  it  that  everyone 
who  violates  it  must  pay  twenty-five 
dollars  a  shot,  the  matter  ceases  to  be 
funny.  A  bunch  of  outers,  including  a 
farm  boy  and  the  Attorney  General  of  an 
"infected"  state,  fired  175  shots  with  a  22 
caliber  rifle  against  a  steep  hillside  one 
afternoon  before  they  realized  they  were 
breaking  the  official  commandment,  and 
thereby  laid  themselves  liable  to  a  fine 
of  four  thousand,  four  hundred  dollars. 
The  only  reason  they  have  not  been 
compelled  to  pay  it  to  date  is  that  they 
were  not  caught. 

Freak  laws,  like  good  laws,  seldom  work 
out  to  affect  the  public  in  just  the  manner 
intended.  With  that  principle  in  mind, 
I  looked  over  my  little  rack  of  rifles 
the  first  time  anyone  mentioned  the  idea 
of  limiting  penetration  to  3  inches  in  pine 
boards  at  200  yards,  and  wondered,  were 
such  a  law  to  happen  in  my  section, 
whether  I  could  ever  go  into  the  woods 
with  anything  more  than  a  22  short  rim 
fire  caliber. 

A  study  of  the  ballistic  tables  in  the 
catalogs  soon  gave  rise  to  an  idea.  If  a 
person  could  stand  far  enough  away,  he 
could  use  any  rifle  without  getting  more 
penetration  than  desired.  With  an  old 
muzzle  loader  the  distance  might  be  only 
50  or  100  yards.  With  a  38-40,  the  dis- 
tance ought  to  be  within  300  yards;  with 
a  45-70,  400  or  500  yards.  Why  not, 
therefore,  simply  reduce  the  powder 
charge  until  the  bullet  behaved  at  that 
all  important  200  yard  point. 

We  set  up  five  or  six  inch  boards  of  good 
width,  tacked  a  paper  bullseye  on  them, 
and  stepped  back  200  paces  with  the  22 
long  rifle  rim  fire,  to  start  with.  It  was 
the  heavily-loaded  22's  we  were  using, 
intended  for  250-yard  target  shooting, 
and  the  result  astonished  us.  LpJ  those 
bullets  went  through  the  third  board,  or 
half  of  them  did.  They  did  not  stop 
until  the  fourth  board.  That  would  not 
do.    The  22  long  rifle  was  too  powerful. 


Empty  shells  for  the  32-20  next  were 
loaded  with  No.  80  smokeless  powder, 
using  no  more  than  6  grains  weight, 
which  is  one  or  two  grains  less  than  the 
regular  rifle  charge.  Result,  a  very 
accurate  load  without  recoil,  which  just 
about,  though  not  quite,  punched  its  soft 
lead  bullets  through  the  third  board. 
Here,  then,  was  a  rifle  and  load  that  was 
"within  the  law." 

After  that  encouragement,  we  tried 
the  45-70,  using  330  grain  soft  lead, 
hollow  point  bullets.  The  powder  used 
was  No.  80,  in  twelve  to  fifteen  grain 
charges.  These  loads  gave  a  quite  hearty 
throb  in  the  rifle,  but  had  lost  the  usual 
vicious  kick  of  the  45.  A  good  deal  of 
sight  elevation  was  required,  yet  the  man 
at  the  target  was  marking  shots  in  the 
bull,  and  when  we  came  to  tilt  the  boards 
apart,  those  big.  soft  slugs  were  found 
just  emerging  from  the  third.  Here  also 
was  a  load  that  would  be  "within  the  law." 

The  next  experiment  tried  was  of  a 
different  sort.  Complaints  have  been 
made  that  the  little  copper-jacketed 
bullet  of  the  250-3000  Savage  went  to 
pieces  too  easily  on  striking  anything — ■ 
that  it  did  not  penetrate  far  enough. 
Maybe  it  was  just  what  we  were  looking 
for  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  imaginary 
restriction.  Three  shots  were  tried  at 
200  yards,  the  bullseye  now  shifted  to  a 
new  place  on  the  boards.  The  bullets 
with  their  usual  superb  accuracy  were 
grouped  in  five  inches  at  the  center  of  the 
bull — hut  they  ripped  right  through  all 
the  six  boards. 

Then  we  tried  cutting  off  the  front 
ends  of  those  250-3000  bullets,  making 
them  weigh  only  50  or  60  grains,  perhaps, 
with  a  square  front.  Surely  that  treat- 
ment would  make  them  break  up — and 
actual  firing  showed  that  they  surely  did. 
These  cut-off  bullets  showed  good  accur- 
acy, and  struck  about  the  same  place 
as  others  not  cut.  Of  the  half  dozen  fired, 
four  stopped  in  the  third  board,  while 
two  went  on  into  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
The  recoil  was  nothing,  but  the  report  had 
a  tremendous  hollow  ring  to  it  which 
made  your  ears  sing  and  throb. 

Here,  therefore,  was  something  else. 
Evidently  one  could  load  a  high  velocity 
rifle  in  such  a  way  that  its  3000  feet  per 
second  would  be  retained  or  increased, 
while  at  200  yards  the  bullet  would  be 
stopped  by  three  inches  of  pine.  The 
joker  in  it  is  that  at  300  and  400  and  500 
yards  the  bullet  still  penetrates  just  the 
same  amount  of  wood.  That  is  as  far  as 
we  tried  it,  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
it  would  continue  to  fly  fast  enough  to  do 
the  same  at  1000  yards,  and  would  have 
a  range  of  2000  yards.  Thus  the  original 
idea,  of  limiting  range  on  the  score  of 
alleged  safety,  would  not  be  served  by 
this  3  inch  penetration  law.  Probably 
the  short-haired  old  woman  who  daddied 
the  idea  in  the  first  place,  would  not  care, 
because  his  real  purpose,  behind  the 
scenes,  was  to  harrass  and  embarrass  all 
shooting  whenever  possible. 

Light  loads  in  30  caliber  rifles  were 
tried.  Most  of  the  bullets  went  through 
too  many  boards.  The  only  one  that 
stopped  in  the  third  board  was  a  soft 
lead  bullet  of  160  grains  weight,  loaded 
in  front  of  about  8  grains  of  No.  80 
powder.  An  old  muzzle  loader  of  about 
32  caliber,  or  perhaps  35  caliber,  was 
tried;  Its  bullet  stopped  in  the  second 
board.  Twelve  gauge  shotgun  shells 
loaded  with  round  balls  infront  of  3  drams 
of  bulk  smokeless  powder  apparently 
lipped  through  five  boards.  We  fired 
eight  or  ten  of  them,  but  hit  the  boards 
only  once. 

It  is  plain,  Lherefore  that  the  lucky 
man  when  it  comes  to  the  3  inch  penetra- 
tion age,  will  be  the  owner  of  any  rifle 


in  which  a  slug  of  soft  lead  can  be  slowed 
down  to  about  1000  feet  per  second. 
Further,  if  the  slug  has  a  deep  hollow 
point,  it  can  go  faster  and  still  stop  in 
three  inches  of  pine  at  200  yards.  A 
person  could  get  a  good  deal  of  killing 
power  out  of  a  40  caliber  or  45  caliber 
gun  using  a  300  grain  or  lighter  bullet 
with  hollow  point  at  1000  feet  per  second 
velocity.  Such  a  rifle  would  be  within 
the  law  mentioned. 

The  killing  power  of  a  soft  lead  bullet 
always  is  greater,  for  some  reason,  than 
that  of  a  jacketed  bullet.  Look  what 
the  45  caliber,  255  grain  "Peacemaker" 
revolver  bullet  has  done.  It  probably 
wouldn't  penetrate  three  inches  at  200 
yards.  The  essential  point  is,  that  we 
should  still  be  enabled  to  use  rifles  that 
would  kill  game  on  favorable  shots — 
(wounding  much  that  would  escape  to 
die) — while  any  of  these  supposedly  safe 
and  sane  bullets,  so  declared  to  be  by  law, 
that  strayed  away  over  the  landscape, 
would  let  fatal  daylight  into  a  man  about 
as  effectively  as  full  power  bullets.  A 
man  can  die  only  once. 

Safety  in  the  woods  is  a  matter  of  using 
care  as  to  where  we  shoot.  Safety  in 
the  nation  likewise  is  a  matter  of  care  in 
shooting,  only  in  this  case  we've  got  to 
shoot  to  the  center  of  the  individual 
enemy  who  is  trying  to  cut  our  throats. 
It  is  tragedy  to  be  careless  in  either  case. 

The  remedy  for  wild  shooting  in  the 
woods,  for  helplessness  before  an  attack- 
ing enemy,  and  for  lunatic  legislation 
intended  to  abolish  one  of  the  main  props 
on  which  civilization  leans,  yes,  even 
yet  today,  is  education.  It  is  education 
in  the  use  of  firearms.  Every  boy  who 
is  normal  enough  to  go  to  school  should  be 
taught  the  use  of  a  rifle  as  surely  as  he 
is  taught  to  read.  Every  college  man 
should  be  compelled  to  have  a  good  work- 
ing understanding  of  rifles  and  ballistics 
in  general  before  he  is  permitted  to 
graduate.  It  is  utter  nonsense  to  let 
a  university  man,  say,  as  one  said  to  me 
not  long  ago: 

"We  saw  a  soldier  out  on  the  beach 
to-day,  with  an  army  gun.  He  said  it 
would  shoot  two  miles.  Now  I  can't 
understand  why  they  want  a  gun  to  shoot 
two  miles.  You  can't  see  anything  to 
shoot  at  that  far  away.  The  soldier  said 
he  couldn't  understand,  either." 

The  poor  fish  never  had  heard  of  or 
imagined  any  such  things  as  danger  zone, 
wind  drift,  barrage  fire,  or  the  like. 
Every  modern  rifle  to  him  was  a  "high 
power"  rifle.  Every  bullet  was  a  "steel 
jacketed"  bullet.  He  was  like  the  news- 
paper writer  who  reported  the  arrest  of  a 
criminal  armed  with  a  "high  power  32-40 
rifle  loaded  with  poisonous-looking  lead 
bullets  and  high-power  black  powder,  as 
was  determined  by  an  examination  made 
in  the  District  Attorney's  office."  Prob- 
ably they  clinched  the  verdict  by  refer- 
ring to  a  high-power  law  book,  and  then 
went  out  to  get  some  air  after  the  arduous 
public  service,  in  a  high  power  automobile, 
which  was  a  Ford  with  the  cut-out  open. 

Every  legislator  owes  it  to  himself  to 
brush  up  his  knowledge  of  rifle  shooting, 
technically  and  otherwise.  If  possible 
he  should  practice  until  he  can  do  the 
thing  himself.  He  should  know  how 
ammunition  is  made,  and  should  be  able 
to  tell,  offhand,  the  names  of  most  of  our 
modern  cartridges  and  rifles,  with  their 
bullet  weights,  kinds  of  powder  used, 
velocities,  and  trajectories  and  penetra- 
tions. Every  rifle  shooter  should  make 
it  a  point  to  spread  these  various  bits 
of  information  to  his  neighbors,  in  particu- 
lar to  the  boys,  first  making  sure  that  his 
own  grasp  of  them  is  true  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  the  power  of  the  bullet  today 
which  largely  furnishes  the  backing  to 
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If  you  want  the  only  underclothing  made  in  Canada  that 
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our  laws.  Educate  the  man  who  makes 
laws,  and  the  public  generally,  in  that 
fact,  and  in  shooting  lore. 

Until  the  public  and  legislators  are  so 
educated,  we  can  expect  our  short-haired 
old  ladies  or  long  haired  young  men  to 
try  sawing  off  the  limb  supporting  them. 
To  them  there  is  something  deadly  in  the 
idea  of  a  gun,  any  gun.  "Swat  the  gun" 
is  their  motto.  As  shooters,  we  are  the 
only  folks  who  can  combat  such  ideas, 
or  change  them  to  favorable  considera- 
tion.   Unless    the    growing  ignorance 


-.is  checked,  the  enemies  of  shooting  will 
gather  recruits  to  put  shooting  out  of 
existence  so  far  as  possible. 

If  every  shooter  was  to  teach  ten  un- 
informed men  and  boys  the  fundamentals 
of  the  subject,  the  situation  would  change 
within  a  short  time.  They  should  be 
taught  what  rifles  and  rifle  shooting 
actually  are,  and  what  part  they  have  to 
play  in  our  lives  in  woods,  on  farm  and  on 
the  frontier  where  any  enemy  invades  us, 
whether  simple  crook  or  organized 
Deutchland. 


The  Colt  Fifty  Years  Ago 


ONE  cannot  very  well  appreciate  the 
advance  in  firearms  in  the  last  half 
century,  unless  he  has  an  opportun- 
ity to  compare  the  old  with  the  new. 
Pick  up  an  old  relic  of  a  percussion  cap 
gun  at  a  junk  dealer's,  give  it  a  cleaning 
and  go  to  the  range  for  a  tryout,  and  the 
size  of  the  truth  will  dawn  on  one. 
Being  still  in  the  elementary  phase  of 
gun-lore,  I  did  this  very  thing  a  few 
months  ago,  and  found  the  history  of  the 
development  of  that  gun  quite  fascinating. 

In  public  opinion  both  the  S.  &.  W 
and  the  Colt  hold  the  highest  place,  the 
former  being  known  for  its  very  careful 
manufacture,  hence  its  accuracy,  while 
the  Colt,  just  as  carefully  made  and 
tougher,  is  just  as  accurate.  It  speaks 
well  of  Colt  quality  when  it  is  said  that  a 
Colt  can  be  thrown  down  a  mountain- 
side or  used  as  a  club  and  still  hold  its 
own  as  a  Colt  side  arm.  The  U.  S. 
army  used  both  Colt  and  S.  &  W.  during 
the  late  war,  adapted  to  the  .45  A. CP. 
cartridge,  and  termed  the  1917  model. 

The  first  Colt  revolvers  were  made  in 
1836,  and  in  1847  the  U  S.  Government 
adopted  the  Colt  as  its  standard  side 
arm,  since  which  time  it  has  held  the 
same  place.  In  1873  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment first  adopted  the  metallic  cartridge 
revolver,  the  .45  Colt  Frontier,  single 
action.  This  resembled  the  older  types 
in  that  it  had  a  spring  rammer  to  eject 
the  empty  shells  singly,  while  on  the 
older  type  a  hinged  rammer  was  used  to 
seat  the  bullets  in  the  chamber.  Also 
the  general  lines  of  these  two  guns  were 
similar.  Prior  to  1873  the  Colt  revolver 
was  a  percussion  cap  gun,  loading  in  the 
front  of  the  cylinder.  This  divides  the 
Colt  into  two  general  classes,  percussion 
cap  and  metallic  cartridge,  about  the 
former  of  which  this  article  deals. 

Passing  a  junk  shop  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
last  December,  I  spied  a  Colt  revolver 
in  the  window,  and  going  in  to  price  it, 
found  the  man  willing  to  sell  it  to  me  for 
$5.00,  so  with  hardly  a  second  glance  at 
it,  I  took  him  up  and  disappeared.  That 
evening  in  my  hotel  room  I  had  Colt's 
Patent  spread  out  all  over  a  news  paper, 
completely  apart.  I'll  never  forget  the 
appearance  of  that  room.  Bulging  from 
the  top  of  one  suitcase  was  my  .38  Special 
S.  &  W.,  my  Cutter  high  shoes  stuck  out 
of  the  other  suitcase,  and  my  long  Krag 
rifle  stood  in  the  corner,  while  I  was 
sprawled  out  on  the  carpet  in  my  pajamas 
working  with  oil  and  powder  solvent  over 
rny  $5.00  relic.  Beyond  a  slight  loose- 
ness of  the  cylinder  pin  where  it  was 
rivetted  in  the  frame,  and  a  little  pitting 
of  the  bore  it  was  as  good  as  new.  On 
one  side  of  the  cylinder  was  the  patent 
date,  the  first  three  figures  of  which  were 
plain,  but  the  fourth  being  half  worn 
off.  It  read  "Pat.  Sep.  10th,  185  (?). 
I  have  since  thought  the  fourth  figure 
was  8.  This  model  was  turned  out  as  a 
Navy  arm,  .36  calibre,  in  1860.  .  A 
heavier  frame  gun,  .44  calibre,  was  used 
by  the  Army. 
To  date  I  have  been  unable  to  secure 


any  ballistic  figures  on  these  old  Colts 
as  the  Colt  plant  sustained  a  loss  by  fire 
in  1864  of  some  of  their  records,  but  Mr. 
Landis  says  the  .36  Colt  must  have  about 
the  same  ballistics  as  the  .32  long  C.F. 
or  the  38  S.  &  W.  Special  with  a  mid  range 
load. 

I  secured  a  mould  from  Francis 
Bannerman  Sons,  New  York,  casting 
six  conical  bullets  of  about  140  grains. 
Once  using  some  scrap  lead  they  weighed 
138  grains;  again  usingsome  old  storage 
battery  lead  plates  which  had  some  kind 
of  hardening  in  them,  they  cast  149 
grain  bullets,  and  as  these  were  a  trifle  too 
hard,  I  place  the  average  weight  at  140. 
After  a  few  trials,  and  tightening  the 
cylinder  pin,  I  am  beginning  to  make  fair 
scores,  though  a  good  percentage  of 
shots  go  ridiculously  wild,  something'my 
S  &  W  never  resorted  to,  and  I  guess 
it's  a  sign  of  approaching  old  age  in  the 
gun. 

The  front  sight  was  a  tiny  brass  bead, 
and  the  notch  in  the  hammer  was  higher 
above  the  axis  of  the  bore  than  the 
front  sight,  causing  an  angle  of  elevation 
which,  added  to  a  slight  kick,  made 
things  look  bad,  so  I  made  a  brass  blade 
sight  about  rs  inches  high  and  it  has 
improved  the  scores  wonderfully. 

To  load,  I  tip  the  nozzle  of  a  home- 
made flask  into  the  front  of  a  chamber 
and  pour  till  the  spirit  calls  a  halt,  then 
do  likewise  to  the  other  four  chambers. 
Should  I  see  anything  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion and  tilt  the  pepper-box  a  little,  I 
spill  my  five  charges.  Next  I  take  a 
bullet  and  press  it  into  the  chamber 
next  in  line  before  the  rammer,  turn  the 
cylinder  until  the  ballet  is  in  line  with 
rammer,  break  down  the  rammer  and 
seat  bullet  firmly  in  place.  Doing  this 
to  all  five  chambers  and  rubbing  a  little 
heavy  cup  grease  into  each,  I  prime  the 
gun  by  slipping  five  caps  on  their  nipples, 
then  the  gun  is  ready.  Once  I  forgot  to 
put  powder  in  three  chambers  and  had 
to  drill  and  tap  the  three  bullets  to  get 
them  out.  The  first  time  on  the  range  I 
used  previously  greased  bullets,  and  swore 
I'd  never  do  so  again,  for  everything  I 
grasped  was  slippery  unless  it  was  sanded 
with  a  few  grains  of  black  powder.  At 
first  I  couldn't  estimate  an  even  powder 
charge,  and  some  shots  would  be  weak, 
while  sometimes  I  couldn't  seat  the 
bullet  far  enough  in  to  be  able  to  turn  the 
cylinder  and  would  have  to  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  bullet.  On  another  occasion, 
the  primers  wouldn't  explode  and  I  cussed 
the  Winchester  guarantee  until  I  found 
I  had  soaked  them  with  oil  from  the 
too-much-oiled  gun.  In  short  I  had  a 
struggle  before  I  realized  fully  that  this 
gun  was  made  for  a  past  age  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  shine  up  to  a  Colt's 
Officer's  Model.  And  the  trouble  was 
partly  mine  in  not  being  used  to  it.  I 
can  now  get  good  sport  out  of  it,  knowing 
what  to  expect. 

The  service  ammunition  was  sup- 
plied done  up  in  paper  containers.  The 
container  holding  the  charge  was  glued 


to  the  base  of  the  lubricated  bullet. 
Enough  of  these  cartridges  to  fill  the 
cylinder,  five  for  my  Colt,  were  put  in  a 
receptacle  of  wood,  with  individual  slots 
for  each  cartridge,  the  wooden  container 
being  done  up  in  a  waterproof  wrapping. 
One  of  these  packages  that  a  friend  once 
gave  me,  has  on  it  the  following: — 

"5  Combustible  Envelope,  Cartridges, 
made  of  Hazard's  powder,  expressly  for 
COL.  COLT'S  PATENT,  New  Model 
Revolving  Police  Pistol,  36-100  inch 
caliber,  Address  Colt's  Cartridge  Works 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  America. 

This  friend  had  a  complete  equipment 
for  his  grandfather's  gun,  a  .36  Colt. 
The  powder  flask  measured  the  correct 
charge  each  time,  and  the  bullet  mould 
cast  one  conical  and  one  round  bullet, 
specimens  of  which  I  still  have. 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.  were 
kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  data 
covering  the  early  Colt  revolver,  some  of 
which  follows- — ■ 

"A  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  a 
mechanical  art  half  a  century  ago  and  an 
examination  of  its  productions  at  that 
distant  period,  without  stopping  to 
review  the  successive  steps  of  develop- 
ment and  improvement  which  fill  the 
intervening  years,  will  serve  to  vividly 
exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  modern. 

"This  is  true  of  the  art  of  constructing 
and  manufacturing  firearms  generally, 
and  of  Colt's  fire-arms  also. 

"The  rapid  development  of  fire-arms 
is  so  intimately  related  to,  because  stimu- 
lated by.  the  modern  wars,  that  a  glance 
at  the  historical  period  in  question  is 
necessary,  when  the  stat<*  of  fire-arms  at 
the  middle  and  latter  parts  of  the  last 
century  is  referred  to,  because  commenc- 
ing with  the  middle  and  particularly 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  improvements  in  fire-arms 
and  ammunition  became  so  many  and  in 
their  results  so  important  that  they  may 
be  truthfully  said  to  have  served,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  prevent  and  to  shorten 
warfare,  by  increasing  the  costs  of  modern 
war  in  lives  and  treasures  enormously,  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  become  so  dreaded  that 
it  would  not  be  engaged  in  if  at  all 
avoidable,  and  by  making  the  results  of 
war  so  decisive  after  a  comparatively 
short  duration,  as  to  insure  an  early 
return  to  peace. 

"Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  the 
development  of  fire-arms  was  a  very 
slow  one,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  well-known  old  "Brown  Bess",  a 
muzzle-loading  flint-lock  musket  of  the 
crudest  make,  was  the  small  arm  of  the 
British  army  for  150  years,  from  1690 
to  1840,  the  only  important  improvement 
being  made  in  it  during  the  very  last 
years  of  its  service,  when  its  flint-lock 
was  exchanged  for  percussion-lock. 

"The  British  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
in  the  preface  to  his  report  on  patents  for 
fire-arms  and  ammunition,  dated  1859, 
states  that  only  300  patents  for  inventions 
relating  to  fire-arms  were  granted  during 
236  years  from  1617  to  the  end  of  1852; 
but  he  adds-  "About  600  have  since  then 
been  actually  granted,"— during  the  7 
years  from  1852  to  1859,  the  date  of  his 
report.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  enor- 
mous increase  was  the  preparation  for 
and  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War 
between  Turkey,  England  and  France 
against  Russia,  1854  to  1856,  just  65  years 
ago. 

"Other  wars  in  Europe  occurred  in  that 
period-  between  Prussia  and-  Austria 
against  Denmark,  1848  to  1850,  and  the 
several  wars  of  suppression  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1848  in  France, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries. 

"On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  50  years 
ago  the  United  States  had  fought  the 
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TAKE  KLIM  Brand  Powdered  Whole  Milk  along  on  your  next 
outing  and  you'll  decide  at  once  to  put  it  permanently  on 
your  list  of  essential  equipment.  To  have  fresh,  pure  milk 
for  tea  and  coffee — to  be  able  to  drink  refreshing  milk  whenever 
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Try  KLIM  Brand  Powdered  Whole  Milk  now — in  your 
home.  Your  first  taste  will  tell  you  it's  nothing  but  gen- 
uine, pure,  fresh  whole  milk.  To  assure  freshness  we  sell 
it  only  direct  to  the  consumer  or  through  certain  selected 
dealers  in  cities  and  towns  and  at  outfitting  points.  Write 
to  us  for  their  names.  Or  send  to  our  nearest  office  for  a 
sample,  mentioning  Rod  &  Gun. 
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The  three  bullets  on  the  left  are  the  same  as  I  am  using  at  the  present.     The  rest  of  it  is  old  service  issue 
ammunition.    This  model  is  10     in.  over  all,  with  5^  in.  barrel. 


Indian  War  in  Florida,  subjecting  the 
Seminoles,  1837—1842. 

"Texas,"  "The  Lone  Star  State,"  had 
fought  a  war  with  Mexico,  1843 — 1844, 
and  the  United  States  had  gone  to  war 
with  and  defeated  Mexico,  1845—1848. 

"The  only  important  general  improve- 
ment in  the  fire  arms  with  which  these 
wars  were  fought,  over  the  arms  of  prior 
wars,  was  the  substitution  in  the  small 
arms  of  the  percussion-cap-lock  in  place 
of  the  flint-and  steel-lock  for  the  ignition 
of  the  powder  charge.  The  percussion- 
cap  invented  about  1814,  was  adopted 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
1842,  and  applied  to  the  muzzle-loading 
muskets  of  that  period,  and  also  to  the 
first  breech-loading  rifles  adopted  for  the 
U.  S.  Army,  the  "Hall's  Carbine," 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  U.  S. 
Ordnance  Manual  of  1850.  This  gun 
had  its  chamber  in  a  separate  breech- 
block pivoted  between  rear-ward  exten- 
sions from  the  barrel,  so  that  it  could  at 
will  be  turned  up  to  expose  the  chamber 
above  the  barrel,  for  receiving  the  powder 
charge  and  bullet.  The  breech-block 
originally  also  carried  the  flint-lock,  for 
which  the  percussion-lock  was  later  sub- 
stituted. 

"In  Europe  likewise  a  breech-loading 
rifle  had  been  introduced,  and  it  was  first 
used  in  actual  war  a  little  more  than  50 
years  ago.  This  was  the  "Needle  Gun," 
patented  in  1838,  of  which  60,000  were 
issued  in  1811  to  the  Prussian  Army,  and 
first  used  in  the  war  of  1848  against 
Denmark.  In  this  gun  the  ignition  of  the 
powder  charge  was  by  percussion,  but  the 
primer,  instead  of  being  contained  in  a 
separate  cap,  was  carried  in  the  rear  end 
of  the  bullet  to  which  the  paper-wrapped 
powder  charge  was  attached,  and  a 
needle,  carried  in  the  breech-block  and 
penetrating  through  paper  and  powder, 
served  to  strike  the  igniting  blow  upon 
the  primer  in  the  bullet.  This  needle 
gun  thus  was  not  only  one  of  the  first 
breech-loading  military  rifles  used  in 
war,  but,  being  a  "bolt  gun",  it  was  the 
actual  prototype  of  the  military  small 
arms  of  the  present  time,  as  in  almost  all 
the  different  modern  rifles  adopted  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  their  armies,  the 
breech  is  closed  and  locked  by  a  breech- 
bolt. 

"Though  thus  foreshadowing  the  im- 


provements of  the  coming  century,  these 
early  breech-loaders  were  really  very 
crude,  and  more  than  a  quarter  century 
had  to  pass  before  the  adoption  ana 
perfection  of  fixed  ammunition,  in  form 
of  the  metallic  cartridge  made  the  im- 
proved modern  small  arms,  magazine 
guns  and  machine  guns  at  all  possible. 
As  late  as  1864  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  War  Department  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  a  metallic  cartridge  ever  coming 
into  use,  when  urged  to  adopt  it  for  use  in 
the  new  Gatling  Machine-gun;  its  use 
was  judged  to  be  entirely  impossible  on 
account  of  its  expense.  In  England  a 
solid  metallic  cartridge-case  was  not 
adopted  until  after  1880. 

"Com.  E.  "W.  Moore,  a  witness  of  the 
first  U.  S.  Government  order  of  Colts  was 
an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
formed  its  navy,  collected  and  organized 
a  small  fleet  of  vessels  and  brought  them 
and  the  crews  under  his  command  to 
such  a  degree  of  efficiency,  that  he  not 
only  met  and  defeated  the  much  larger 
Mexican  fleet  sent  out  to  capture  the 
ports  of  Texas,  but  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  where  he  took  and  for  along  time 
held  several  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  Mexico. 

"Such  was  the  success  of  this  gallant 
officer  that  he  cleared  the  coast  of  Texas 
from  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  by  the 
contributions  which  he  levied  on  the 
captured  Mexican  ports  and  fully  col- 
lected, he  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Texas  Navy  and  to  sup- 
port it  for  several  years  without  drawing 
on  the  State  for  any  funds,  when  the 
finances  of  the  State  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb. 

"The  enthusiastic  testimony  of  this 
officer  before  the  U.  S.  Congress  regard- 
ing the  valuable  services  to  him  and  his 
men  rendered  by  Colt's  Revolvers,  was 
fully  appreciated  by  Samuel  Colt.  The 
Colt  Navy  Revolver  of  50  years  ago,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  bears  impres- 
sed in  the  surface  of  its  cylinder  the 
representation  of  a  naval  battle  with 
the  words.  "Engaged  May  16,  1843", 
which  commemorates  the  decisive  victory 
won  by  Commodore  Moore  over  the 
Mexican  fleet  on  that  date. 

"The  first  large  order  for  Colt's  Revol- 
vers by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1847 


and  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  filling 
of  the  order  caused  such  an  increased 
demand  for  Colt's  arms  and  so  strengthen- 
ed the  confidence  in  S.  Colt's  business 
capacity,  that  in  1852  the  present  site 
of  the  Colt's  Armory  in-  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, was  selected,  and  soon  after 
enclosed  by  a  dyke  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  to  keep  out  the  floods  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  This  was  followed 
by  the  erection  and  occupation  of  the 
Armory,  and  exactly  66  years  ago,  in 
May  1855,  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Mfg.  Co.    was  incorporated. 

"During  the  years  from  1841  to  1857 
inclusive,  the  U.  S.  War  Department 
ordered  and  received  17,829  Colt  Revol- 
vers. 

"The  U.  S.  Navy  during  the  years  1852 
— 1857  inclusive  ordered  and  received 
19,979  Colt  Revolvers. 

The  demand  and  sales  in  the  general 
market  increased  each  year  until  with 
the  commencing  of  the  Civil  War,  a  few 
years  later,  the  number  of  revolvers 
manufactured  and  sold,  rose  in  1861  to 
69,655,  in  1862  to  111,676,  and  in  1863 
to  136,579  revolving  pistols  alone. 

"Besides  the  above,  large  numbers  of 
rifles,  muskets  and  carbines  as  well  as 
cartridges  were  manufactured  in  each 
year. 

"The  Colt's  revolvers  of  fifty  years  ago 
were  constructed  for  the  use  of  percussion- 
caps,  the  chambers  in  the  cylinder  were 
charged  from  the  front,  either  by  intro- 
ducing the  powder  and  bullets  separately 
or  by  charging  the  chambers  with  the 
cartridges,  of  several  calibres  to  fit  the 
different  size  pistols,  were  put  up  in 
waterproof  packages,  each  holding  the 
number  of  cartridges  required  to  fill  every 
chamber  of  the  cylinder;  the  powder 
charge  in  these  cartridges  was  contained 
in  an  envelope  of  paper,one  end  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  bullet,  this  paper  was 
impregnated  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  rendering  it 
readily  inflammable  and  perfectly  com- 
bustible. The  enclosed  rear  end  of  each 
chamber  in  the  revolving  cylinder  was 
pierced  by  a  fine  vent  which  communicat- 
ed with  the  tubular  cone  secured  in  a 
recess  counterbored  in  the  rear  end  of  the 
cylinder  in  line  with  the  chamber  for  the 
reception  of  the  percussion-cap.  By 
this  means  the  flash  from  the  percussion- 
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cap,  when  ignited  by  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  was  prevented  from  spreading 
radially  and  from  communicating  with 
the  other  caps  and  from  prematurely 
igniting  these  and  any  of  the  charges  in 
those  chambers  not  in  line  with  the  barrel. 
The  ignition  of  the  powder  in  the  chamber 
in  front,  and  in  line  with  the  barrel,  by 
the  flash  of  the  exploded  cap  through  the 
vent  was  facilitated  rather  than  retarded 
by  the  paper  envelope  on  account  of  its 
inflammable  character,  and  as  in  firing 
this  paper  was  entirely  consumed,  though 
it  protected  the  chamber  of  the  cylinder 
against  being  fouled  by  the  burning  of  the 
powder,  the  paper  leaving  neither  ashes 
nor  debris  requiring  to  be  removed,  it 
left  the  chambers  clean  and  ready  for 
being  recharged. 

"Today  this  may  seem  a  small  matter, 
but  it  was  quite  an  important  feature 
fifty  years  ago.  The  powder  charges  for 
the  muzzle-loading  muskets  of  the  armies 
of  that  period  were  issued  to  the  soldiers 
in  form  of  packages  called  cartridges, 
each  charge  separate  in  a  paper  wrapper; 
before  the  soldier  in  loading  his  gun  could 
pour  the  powder  into  the  gun  barrel,  to 
b.e  followed  by  the  wrapper  as  a  wad  and 
by  the  bullet,  he,  holding  his  gun  with 
one  hand,  had  to  bite  or  tear  off  with  the 
help  of  his  teeth  one  end  of  the  paper 
wrapper,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper 
ignition  of  the  powder  after,  the  bullet 
had  been  rammed  down  upon  it. 

"The  New  Model  1855  Pocket  Pistol, 
cal.  .30  weight  one  pound,  differs  from 
revolvers  previously  brought  out  and 
from  many  later  ones  by  having  a  solid 
jointless  frame  to  which  the  barrel  is 
firmly  attached  and  in  which  the  cylinder 
is  enclosed  on  top  and  at  the  bottom  as 
well  as  in  rear  and  in  front  by  parts  of  the 
frame.  This  construction  was  adopted 
to  secure  the  greatest  strength  and 
accuracy  with  the  least  weight  by  firmly 
uniting  the  barrel  and  the  grip  without  a 
movable  joint  between  these  parts  by 
the  wear  of  which  the  accuracy  of  the 
arm  might  become  impaired. 

"This  solid  frame  also  was  a  feature  of 
the  Colt's  revolving  rifles  and  shot  guns 
of  1855. 

"The  superiority  of  the  rigid,  jointless 
frame  first  adopted  in  1855  in  a  Colt's 
revolver,  and  since  1873  a  feature  of  all 
Colt's  Revolvers,  was  for  years  disputed 
by  partisans  of  other  systems  of  arms  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the 
ejection  of  the  cartridge  cases,  the  barrel 
was  secured  to  the  frame  by  means  of  a 
joint  which  allowed  the  rear  of  the  cylind- 
er to  be  at  will  openly  presented  for  the 
removal  of  the  cartridge-cases  and  for  the 
recharging  of  the  chambers.  By  the 
most  perfect  workmanship  revolvers 
with  jointed  frames  have  been  produced 
which  did  excellent  execution  while  new. 

"With  the  introduction  of  smokeless 
powder,  more  powerful  charges  and  lead 
bullets  covered  with  a  mantle  of  hard 
metal,  the  increased  stresses  thrown 
upon  all  parts  of  the  arm,  but  especially 
upon  the  frame,  showing  the  superior 
strength  of  the  jointless  frame  so  plainly, 
that  in  military  revolvers  it  has  been 
substituted  for  the  jointed  frame  by  even 
the  ardent  defenders  of  the  latter. 

"In  the  other  Colt's  percussion-cap 
revolvers,  the  cylinder  was  revolubly 
mounted  upon  a  strong  central  base-pin, 
the  rear  end  of  which  was  firmly  fixed  in 
the  breech-frame,  the  barrel  was  mounted 
upon  the  front  end  of  this  base-pin,  and 
removably  secured  thereto  by  a  trans- 
verse key  which  passing  through  barrel 
and  base-pin,  served  to  firmly  lock  the 
barrel  lengthwise  to  the  frame  from  which 
a  part  projected  forward  under  the  cylind- 
er and  was  jointed  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  barrel.    The  key  also  secured^the 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  Soulh  of  Winnipeg, 
and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  new  England  and  four  Middle 
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"Try  one  on  the  absolute  guarantee  of  the  makers."  "We  stand  back  of  It." 
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barrel  against  rotation  upon  the  base-pin. 
while  it  allowed  the  cylinder  to  be  freely 
revolved  to  bring  the  chambers  in  succes- 
sion into  line  with  the  bore  of  the  barrel, 

"Since  1873  all  modern  Colt's  Revolv- 
ers have  the  solid  rigid  frame,  and  the 
Pocket  Pistol  of  1855  first  showed  an 
improvement  which  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  newest  type  of  Colt's 
revolvers.  While  the  age  of  the  revolv- 
ers of  fifty  years  ago  is  readily  perceptible 
on  account  of  their  cylinders  being  fitted 
with  cones  for  percussion-caps,  these  old 
fire-arms  otherwise  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  the  best  modern  arms.  In 
design,  material  and  workmanship,  the 
old  revolvers  were  far  in  advance  of  many 
products  of  their  kind,  and  they  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer, who  from  the  start  introduced 
into  his  armory  the  system  of  making  all 
parts  of  the  arms  interchangeable,  had 
special  machines  and  tools  designed  and 
constructed  for  this  purpose  a  long  time 
before  such  could  be  found  and  bought  in 
the  market,  and  who  insisted  on  a  rigid 
system  of  gauging  ana  inspecting  of 
every  component  part  of  his  arms,  as  well 
as  finally  ci  the  finished  arms,  and  allowed 
only  those  arms  which  had  passed  the 
inspection  as- perfect  to  be  sold. 

"Fig.  1.  is  a  photograph  of  a  portion 
of  the  original  model  whittled  out  by  Col. 
Colt  when  a  boy. 

"Fig.  5  is  the  original  Texas  pistol  made 
in  1836  at  the  Patterson,  New  Jersey 
factory,  and  this  is  also  known  as  the 
original  Colt  or  the  Patterson  model,  a 
larger  photograph  of  which  is  shown. 

"The  next  step  was  the  Walker  model 
which  was  also  sometimes  called  the 
"Texas"  pistol  made  about  1839  and 
used  in  the  Mexi  -an  war;  an  adaptation 
of  this  was  known  as  the  Dragoon  model, 
special  photograph  of  which  is  shown. 

"Fig.  16  was  the  type  of  Colt  pocket 
pistol  of  1848. 

"Fig.  20  is  the  Navy  pistol  of  1851  and 
Fig.  27  was  the  Army  model  of  1860. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  arms,  dates  of 
their  introduction,  and  development, 
from  the  earlisst  revolvers  using  loose 
powder  and  ball  and  percussion  caps,  to 
the  first  model  firing  metallic  cartridges. 

"1830.  The  first  Colt  Revolver,  a 
wooden  model,  was  made  by  Samuel 
Colt  during  the  latter  part  of  1830. 

"1835  &  1836.  The  first  metal  Colt 
Revolvers,  operative  were  made  in  1835 
and  1836.  They  were  like  those  repre- 
sented in  the  drawings  of  Colt's  first 
Patents, — British  Patent  of  December 
8tb,  1835  and  U.  S.  Patent  of  February 
25tb,  1836.  They  were  .52  calibre  and 
.32  calibre. 

"1836—1842.  The  Patent  Arms 
Company  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  brought 
out  in  1838  the  "Texas  Pistol'",  a  revolver 
.34  calibre  with  a  concealed  trigger, 
weight  2  lbs.,  7  ozs. 

"Between  1838  and  1812  the  "Walker 
Pistol"  was  put  on  the  market,  named 
after  a  Texas  ranger,  .44  calibre,  consider- 
ably heavier  than  the  above. — this  revol- 
ver was  provided  with  a  lever  for  ram- 
ming the  bullets  into  the  chambers  of  the 
cylinder.  Next  was  brought  out  a 
revolver,  .47  calibre,  weight  4  lbs.,  similar 
to  the  last  in  construction. 

"These  early  pistols  were  in  such 
demand  that  often  $100  was  paid  forgone 
of  them. 

"The  appearance  of  these  pistols  is 
well  shown  in  Figure  11  of  drawing  of  the 
U.  S.  Patent  of  Colt  No.  1304,  of  August 
29th,  1839. 

"1836,  1837  to  1842.  The  first  re- 
volving rifles  and  shot-guns  were  made  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.; — they  were  cocked  by  a 
lever,  and  loaded  by  a  detached  rammer, 
later  attached  to  the  barrel.    The  rifles 
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were  made  .38  cal..  8  shots,  and  .42  cal., 
8  shots, — the  shot-gun  was  .55  cal. 

"1847.  In  Whitneyville,  Connecticut, 
Samuel  Colt  manufactured  the  first 
1,000  Revolvers  for  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  1847.  Colt's  Army  Revolver,  .44 
cal.,  weight  4  lbs  ,  7 14"  and  9"  barrels, — • 
these  pistols  were  also  known  as  the 
"Dragoon",  and  "Colt's  Holster  Pistol." 

"This  Revolver  was  later  provided 
with  an  Extension  Stock,  fitting  it  for 
service  as  a  Carbine,—  this  stock  was 
also  a  canteen. 

"1848.  Colt's  Pocket  Revolver,  a 
31  cal.,  was  made  and  brought  out  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1848,  length  of 
barrel  varied  from  3"  to  6", — the  cylinder 
was  removed  for  being  loaded;  later  a 
rammer  was  added 

"1851.  Colt's  Navy  Revolver,  .38 
cal  ,  was  brought  out  in  1851, — weight 
2  lbs.,10  oz.  Also  Colt's  Pocket  Pistol, 
.31  cal. —weight  24  to  27  oz. 

"1855  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  chartered  in 
May,  and  thereafter  Colt  firearms  were 
manufactured  in  the  Armory  at  the 
present  site — Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Colt's  new  Pocket  Pistol,  .31  cal.,  solid 
frame,  weight  1  lb.  was  brought  out  in 
1855. 

"1856  to  1858.  Colt's  New  Sporting 
Rifles  and  Carbines  cal.,  .36,  .44  and  .56 
were  brought  out  1856  to  1858,  in  which 
the  cylinder  is  mounted  in  a  solid  frame. 
A  revolving  rifle,  .70  cal.,  5  shot  36" 
barrel,  called  the  "Elephant  Gun"  was 
brought  out  in  1858. 


Suggestions  on 

Thomas 

THE  article  which  you  published  in 
the  recent  number  of  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada  on  "Open  Sights  Vs 
Peep  Sights  in  Target  Practice,"  by  Mr. 
Parham,  should  be  one  of  great  interest 
to  rifle  shots  all  over  Canada,  especially 
at  this  time.  Although  we  rifle  shots  of 
Ontario  are  not  so  much  in  touch  with 
International  Matches  as  those  on  our 
Western  Seaboard,  yet  we  can  readily 
appreciate  the  situation  our  comrades 
would  find  themselves  in  should  they 
attempt  to  compete  in  International 
Matches  armed  as  they  are  at  present 
with  the  short  Enfield,  open  sights  and 
no  windgauge,  against  our  cousins  across 
the  line.  They  would  be  simply  out- 
classed from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion 
submitted  by  Mr.  Parham  regarding  the 
use  of  the  Ross  or  Long  Enfield  with  peep 
as  an  auxiliary  service  arm  is  a  good  one 
and  might  well  be  seriously  considered 
by  our  authorities.  Such  a  step  would 
appear  to  be  travelling  in  the  right 
direction.  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  present  situation  in  regard  to  our 
weapons  is  only  a  temporary  one  and 
that  the  authorities  will  in  the  very  near 
future  arm  us  with  a  rifle  more  in  keeping 
with  these  scientific  times,  and  fit  to  take 
its  place  in  at  least  friendly  competition 
with  the  weapons  of  other  nations.  If 
we  thought  that  the  powers  that  be, were 
satisfied  with  the  war-worn  and  honour- 
ably scarred  trophies  which  they  have 
issued  to  the  recently  re-organized  militia 
and  are  prepared  now  to  lean  back  and 
look  on,  then  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  disturb  this  restful  feeling. 

Some  betterment  might  be  made,  even 
with  the  present  weapon,  to  improve 
target  rifle  shooting  if  the  Government 
could  see  its  way  to  supply  each  battalion 
with  a  small  percentage  of  new,  or  almost 


"1858  to  1860.  Revolving  shot-gun 
with  solid  frame,  .60  and  .75  calibre,  were 
made  like  the  rifles.  There  were  also 
made  Military  Revolving  Rifle,  .56 
calibre. 

"1860  to  1865.  After  1860  were 
introduced  the  following  percussion  cap 
pistols — New  Pocket,  .31  cal.,  weight  25 
to  28  oz.  New  Model  Police,  .38  cal., 
weight  24  H  to  26  oz.  New  Model 
Navy,  .36  cal.,  weight  2  lbs.,  10  oz. 
New  Model  Army,  .44  cal.,  weight  2  lbs.. 
11  oz  . 

"1865  to  1870.  On  the  introduction 
of  metallic  case  cartridges  some  of  the 
Colt's  Revolvers  for  percussion  caps  were 
altered  to  use  these  cartridges. 

"1870  to  1873.  In  1873  the  U.  S. 
War  Department,  after  severe  competi- 
tive tests  occuping  three  years,  adopted 
the  Colt's  New  Revolver  designed  for 
the  new  .45  cal.  c.  f.  cartridge.  This 
was  called  the  "Peacemaker"  or  Colt's 
Army  Revolver,  .45  cal.,  metallic  cart- 
ridges, center  fire,  6  shot,  solid  frame, 
single  action  and  single  ejection.  This 
was  also  made  for  .44  cal.  cartridge, 
well  known  as  Colt's  "Frontier"  Revolver 
.44  cal." 

The  Colt,  in  the  85  years  of  its  existence 
has  cut  a  clean  swath  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Had  the  Colt  Plant  been  in 
Morgan's  path  when  he  started  out  of 
the  South  in  June,  1863,  his  last  600  might 
not  have  been  stopped  where  they  were. 
It  was  the  Colt  and  the  Springfield 
side  by  side  that  faced  the  German 
Empire  in  1917. 


Military  Rifles 

Young 

new,  barreled  rifles.  Those  issued  to  our 
battalion  have  all  been  shot  past  their 
best  and  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  good 
rifle  shot,  and  small  encouragement 
indeed  to  the  beginner. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  British  War 
Office  were  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
weapon,  and  for  years  past  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  object  of  produc- 
ing the  perfect  infantry  rifle  for  active 
service.  I  have  seen  and  handled  at 
Camp  Borden  one  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments  in  the  shape  of  the  1914 
Pattern  Enfield.  This  was  a  very 
compact  little  rifle,  having  the  stock, 
from  heelplate  to  fore-end,  in  one  piece 
of  wood.  Bore  about  .276,  magazine 
flush,  holding  five  rounds  and,  wonderful 
to  note,  a  rear  aperture  sight,  part  of 
and  fitted  to  the  rear  end  of  receiver,  thus 
giving  the  longest  possible  sight  base. 
It  was  stated  that  the  trajectory  of  this 
rifle's  bullet  was  only  four  feet  in  eight 
hundred  yards.  The  rear  aperture  was 
not  capable  of  lateral  adjustment  and, 
having  very  little  metal  around  the 
aperture,  left  something  to  be  desired 
from  the  target-shooting  man's  point  of 
view.  The  whole  thing,  however,  was  a 
big  stride  in  advance  of  what  we  now 
have. 

I  imagine  that  this  would  have  been 
the  weapon  the  British  Army  would 
soon  have  been  armed  with  had  not  the 
war  come  on.  In  order  to  make  use  of 
the  advantages  of  this  weapon  when  the 
war  was  on,  .303  barrels  were  fitted  in 
place  of  the  smaller  bore,  and  this  is  what 
we  have  described  in  the  "Handbook  of 
the  Enfield  Pattern,  1914,  .303  inch 
magazine  rifle."  I  understand  that  this 
rifle  was  manufactured  in  large  numbers 
in  the  United  States  during  the  war  and 
was  issued  to  their  troops  when  they  too 
joined  in  the  Great  Fight.   At  least  those 


of  them  who  passed  through  Toronto 
on  their  way  overseas  were  thus  armed. 

Would  not  these  rifles  be  an  improve-- 
ment  on  the  present  issue?  There  must 
be  lots  of  them  in  store  somewhere  that 
have  never  done  much  shooting,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  more  about 
them. 

Something,  however,  should  be  done, 
and  that  soon,  in  the  way  of  placing 
better  weapons  shooting  in  the  hands  of 
our  newly-organized  troops.  The  grand 
sport  of  rifle  shooting  should  be  encour- 
aged to  the  utmost  so  that  every  young 
Canadian  would  be  induced  to  become 
a  good  citizen  soldier  and  a  good  rifle 
shot. 


The  Possibilities  of  the  .22 
Long  Rifle  Cartridge 

W.  E.  Henthorn 

The  .22  calibre  long  Rifle  cartridge 
with  Lesmok  powder  and  solid  greased 
bullet  is  relatively  uniformily  accurate. 
Its  exclusive  use  by  riflemen  of  thought 
and  skill  best  confirm  its  accuracy.  At 
a  short  range  anyone  with  a  good  barrel 
can  obtain  results,  but  only  those  who 
know  its  characteristics  can  obtain  results 
at  ranges,  say  from  75  to  150  yds.  Be- 
tween these  latter  ranges  those  who  know 
this  cartridge  would  be  successful  in 
killing  a  crow  with  nearly  every  shot. 
The  number  of  times  one  will  miss 
characterizes  the  knowledge  of  the 
shooter  more  than  it  does  his  ability  to 
hold  or  see.  The  bullet's  velocity  is 
the  secret.  If  you  know  it,  don't  keep 
it  locked  up.  If  you  don't,  I  hope  the 
following  will  be  of  interest  and  help. 

The  most  accurate  cartridge  of  this 
calibre  we  have  today  I  believe  to  be  the 
one  with  highest  velocity.  Flat  trajec- 
tory and  ability  to  hold  against  wind 
require  maximum  velocity.  Misjudg- 
ment  of  range  will  produce  results  more 
or  less  proportionate  to  bullets'  velocity. 
The  longer  a  bullet  is  in  the  air  (between 
muzzle  and  object  fired  at)  the  greater 
its  flight  is  affected  by  wind  and  gravita- 
tion. 

I  think  it  was  either  John  Hicks  or 
Dr.  Bevis  who  have  promised  us  some 
"shooting  at  the  moon"  just  so  soon  as  we 
have  dispelled  the  earth's  attracting  force 
and  air  resistance.  Good!  If  the  .22 
bullet  travelled  even  twice  as  fast,  it 
would  still  deviate  from  the  line  of  sight 
something  like  a  foot  when  shooting  at 
an  object  150  yds.  distance  with  sights 
set  for  short  range.  This  bullet  is  made 
to  shoot  at  its  present  rate  of  velocity 
for  more  than  one  reason — one  being  very 
obvious.  It  is  probably  going  to  remain 
at  this  velocity  for  some  time,  so  we  had 
best  get  to  know  what  it  is  and  what  it 
means  to  one  to  get  results. 

We  can  understand  that  a  scope  sight 
is  required  for  shooting  ground-hogs  at 
200  yards  because  we  don't  usually  shoot 
at  things  we  cannot  see,  and  likewise  a 
shot  gun  is  used  to  break  clay  pigeons — 
not  a  rifle.  In  one  case  it  is  necessary  to 
see,  and  in  the  other  (if  not  necessary) 
at  least  desirable  to  breafk.  Agreeing 
with  this,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  have  to  use  a  250-3000  for 
ground-hog  shooting.  You  may  assure 
yourself  that  you  can  do  this  shooting 
with  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridge  using  of 
course  the  hollow  point  bullet.  This 
likewise  applies  to  our  black'friend,  Mr. 
Crow. 

Excellent  rifles  are  now  obtainable  for 
this  cartridge,  likewise  sights.  None  of 
the  good  rifles  vary  in  regard  to  accuracy 
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Clip  out  this  chart  and 
put  it  in  your  pocket- 
book.  It  will  be  useful. 


STANDARD 
GOOSE  LOADS: 
Powders:  Dupontt  3)4,  or 
3}/2  drs. 

Shot:  Ounces — 1% 
Size— 2,  4  or  BB 


Give  me  that  had  for  Geese 

:<  A  TOUGH  old  customer  is  the  goose  and  I  know  I've 
got  to  hit  him  hard  and  hit  him  frequent  or 
he's  going  to  get  away.  That's  why  I  always  order 
my  shells  direct  from  the  chart  of  Du  Pont  Standard 
Loads  because  I  know  the  load  wouldn't  be  on  the 
chart  unless  it  was  right.' 

"Du  Pont"  gives  that  added  velocity  that  means 
harder  hitting  power  and  closer  patterns.  It  is 
absolutely  uniform,  fast  and  clean  burning.  Remember 
the  best  powder  makes  the  best  load. 

At  all  dealers — everywhere. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Sporting  Powder  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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and  all  require  the  same  intelligent  care 
and  skill  in  cleaning  to  maintain  their 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  All  of  the  pop- 
ular makes  of  cartridges  however,  are 
not  accurate  in  every  rifle.  The  excell- 
ency and  accuracy  of  the  rifle  will  be 
about  proportionate  to  its  cost  (say) 
up  to  $50.00.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  ammunition. 


exclusively  to  target  shooting.  Your 
targets  can  be  purchased,  but  are  easily 
made.  In  fact  you  may  derive  no  little 
pleasure  in  the  making  of  them.  The 
black  circular  bull's  eye  should  be  one 
inch  diameter  for  25  yard  shooting,  two 
inch  for  50  yds.  and  so  on.  Buy  a  good 
sling  with  your  rifle  and  use  it.  If  your 
choice  of  rifle  is  equipped  with  open  sights, 


no  bullets  in  the  barrel,  at  least,  not 
whole  bullets.  Putting  up  a  target  at 
25  yards  and  using  a  rest,  the  target  was 
hit  a  couple  of  times  in  10  shots.  Get- 
ting out  the  smallest  rifle  I  own  (origin- 
ally a  cheaper  rifle)  I  showed  the  lad  three 
shots  within  the  10  ring.  All  the  bullets 
from  the  lad's  rifle  keyholed.  There  was 
hardly  a  sign  of  the  original  lands.  He 


If  you  can  consistently  hit  crows  and   replace  them,  making  your  rear  sight  a  was  told  not  to  buy  it  even  if  the  price 


ground-hogs  at  the  longer  ranges  you 
know  both  your  rifle  and  cartridge,  and 
you  will  be  no  mean  shot  and  will  have 
pursued  the  science  zealously — in  both 
cases  more  so  than  our  "250-3000  ground- 
hog friend"  who  no  doubt  took  to  the 
2900  f.s.,  87  grain  pill  after  regular  misses 
at  125  yds.  with  the  . 22  long  rifle  and 
with  whom  we  agree  that  the  former  will 
kill  them  allright — amply  so.  The  writer 
has  killed  both  ground-hogs  and  crows, 
and  has  "missed"  them,  but  not  more 
than  10%  over  the  past  two  years.  I 
don't  believe  a  wounded  ground-hog  has 
ever  got  away  and  I  am  likewise  sure 
that  in  one  case  only  one  has  been  living 
when  picked  up.    The  longest  distance 
at  which  this  shooting  has  been  done  is 
75  yards.    (You  can  do  the  same  if 
you  are  patient. )The  crow  is  more  dif- 
ficult and  tough.    Just  two  instances, — 
I  put  it  over  one  black  divil  and  let  him 
have  it  at  less  than  20  yds.  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  at  exactly  .400  ft.  In 
the  first  case,  Mr.  Crow  dropped  and 
defiantly  tried  to  make  off  minus  the 
lower  portion  of  his  carcass.    At  the  long 
range  the  bullet  pulverized  his  right  hip 
bone,  burst  his  heart  and  blew  open  his 
side  high  up  under  the  left  wing.  Yes,  he 
was  dead.    This  shot  was  fired  due  south 
over  a  ploughed  field  of  known  width, 
but  with  a  15  mile  west  wind  blowing. 
This  is  frequently  done    with  this  .22 
long  rifle  Lesmok.  cartridge,  especially 
by  those  who  try,  and  know,  the  cart- 
ridge.   The  first  instance  failed  with  one 
shot  owing  to  my  surprise  in  so  suddenly 
walking  almost  on  top  of  "his  nibs," 
and  having  sights  set  for  50  yds.  miscal- 
culated my  holding  under. 

Any  of  the  .22  exponents  can  keep 
within  the  black  at  100  yards — some  of 
them,  bless  my  heart,  within  the  10  ring. 
Still,  with  a  selection  of  unknown  though 
standard  ammunition  (and  take  his 
scope  away  from  him)  he  would  make  a 
holy  mess  of  the  target.  Why?  Lots 
of  things,  but  mostly  unknown  velocity. 
The  mean  velocity  of  the  bullet  over  100 
yds.  approximates  a  thousand  foot  sec- 
onds. Thus  requiring  a  third  of  a  second 
to  make  the  range — T  equals  S  over  V, 
equals  .333  seconds.  Until  something 
happens  to  (H)  as  representing  half  of 
time  gravity  squared  or  our  prospective 
moon-shooting-stunt,  we  shall  require 
accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  cartridge.  Just  recently,  at  100  yard 
shooting,  a  difference  of  514  minutes  of 
angle  to  sight  setting  was  made  so  as  to 
have  two  makes  of  this  cartridge  group 
centrally.  This  meant  that  one  would 
consistently  miss  his  object  by  approx- 
imately 6  ;n  he^  at  this  range,  ifheknew 
only  the  velocity  of  one  kind  and  not  of 
the  other. 

While  some,  ammunition  is  not  so 
accurate  as  another,  still  all  makes  vary 
but  little.  One  kind  may  not  give  ac- 
curate result'-  in  your  rifle,  but  give  the 
finest  of  accuracy  in  another  rifle.  Be 
slow  in  condemning  the  rifle  and  your 
ability.  Try  another  make  of  cartridge, 
but  keep  clear  of  smokeless  powder  and 
".22  long"  cartridges. 

Your  selection  of  ammunition  can  be 
made  only  after  firing  a  few  hundred. 


receiver  or  tang  aperture  sight  with 
windage  and  elevation  adjustment.  The 
sight  manufacturers  advertise  in  this 
magazine,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  their  catalogue. 

A  youngster  brought  to  me  a  .22  cali- 
bre rifle  to  look  at  and  say  whether  or 
not  he  should  pay  so  much  for  it.  I  told 
him  it  looked  like  a  last  year's  "Lizz:e," 
but  would  determine  first  bow  it  could 
shoot.  Removing  the  bolt  and  looking 
through  the  bore  was  sufficient  to  get 
out  the  cleaning  kit.    No,  there  were 


was  but  50  cents.  Contrary  to  this,  he 
not  only  bought  it,  but  before  many  days 
passed,  nearly  succeeded  in  putting  a 
bullet  through  the  head  of  a  play  mate. 

If  you  are  young  or  inexperienced,  you 
can  afford  to  accept,  and  will  do  well  to 
act  upon  the  advice  given  by  a  rifleman. 
He  will  always  tell  you  what  is  best.  If 
you  start  right,  in  time  you  will  get  your 
crows  and  ground-hogs  even  with  the 
.22  long  rifle  cartridge,  and  get  them 
pretty  regularly. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


A  Few  Off-Hand  and  Prone  Targets 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  noted  with  interest  your  article  on 
"Exceptional  Scores  and  Targets." 


hold  ones  shots  in  an  inch  circle  at  fifty 
yards,  prone  shooting — and  such  shoot- 
ing requires  years  of  practice. 

At  the  time  that  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  Rifle 


Probably  nearly  all  of  the  scores  and  Team  during  1913-1917,  the  rules  of  the 
targets  sent  in  to  you,  will  be  made  from  N.  R.^'A.  for  inter-collegiate  shooting 


v.  mj  i 


i 


Offhand  and  prone  targets. 


prone  shooting,  and  yet — I  think,  the  required  10  shots  prone  and  10  shots 

real  test  of  shooting  is  from  the  off-hand,  standing  on  targets  such  as  I  am  enclos 

standing   position.    Practically    all   of  ing.    A  perfect  score,  even  in  practice 

our  game  shooting  is  done  in  this  position,  was  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  I 

Once  you  are  set  you  will  not  likelv  have   from  necessity  or  otherwise,  and  I  think  think  in  1916,  the  rules  were  changed  to 

to  b«  told  to  stick  to  it  learn  its  velocity   that  off-hand  scores  more  nearly  reflect  prone  only,  using  the  same  target.  Fer- 

and  other  characteristics.    You  will  be   a  shooter's  skill  than  any  other  ones.  feet  scores  were  so  common  in  competi 

wise  to  gain  this  experience  by  sticking      It  is,  by  no  means,  an  easy  matter  to  tions,  as  well  as  practice,  that  one  was 
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Give  "Dad"  A  Savage  For  Christmas 


There's  nothing  a  man  or  boy  appreci- 
ates more  than  a  fine  firearm.  Some- 
thing that  will  take  him  out  into  the 
open  places  where  he  can  match  his 
wits  with  the  season's  game, 
— Or  test  his  skill  at  the  traps, 
— Or  make  him  confident  of  the 
protection  of  his  home  or  office. 


Savage  High  Quality  in  Target, 
Repeating  and  High  Power  Rifles, 
Shot  Guns  and  Automatic  Pistols  is 
proverbial.  They  make  a  most  appre- 
ciated and  long  lasting  Christmas  gift 
for  the  man,  young  or  old. 

See  the  Savage  dealer  nearest  you 
and  talk  it  over  with  him. 


Insist  on  Savage  ammunition  with  Savage  arms 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  EXPORT  OFFICES:  60  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK 

Owners  and  Operators  of 
J.  Stevens  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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not[sure  of  a  place  on  the  team  unless 
his  perfect  score  was  a  very  good  one. 

During  1913-1917,  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College  won  three  first  places 
and  one  second  in  Class  A,  Inter-Colle- 
giate shooting. 

The  targets  I  amV,enclosing  were  shot 
with  a  No.  414  Stevens,  bored  for  .22 
short,  Lyman  peep  sights;  distance  50 
ft.  Shooting  witnessed  by  K.  S.  Clark 
and  about  10  other  shooters. 

The  prone  targets  have  nothing  of 
great  merit.  I  snot  them  to  complete 
the  score  in  accordance  with  the,N.  R.  A. 
rules. 

I  am  going  to  try  some  targets  at  200 
yards,  .22  N.  R.  A.  in  a  No.  414  Stevens 
and  telescope  sight.  Wind  is  the  chief 
obstacle  I  have  to  deal  with;  .22  bullets 
drift  badly  at  that  range.  If  I  can  hold 
them  down  to  three  or  four  inches,  I 
will  send  in  a  target.  Don't  think  I  am 
adverse  to  prone  shooting.  All  my  tar- 
gets are  shot  that  way  now.  Standing 
is  too  hard  on  the  nerves,  and — well, 
we  all  like  to  see  ourselves  shoot  good 
targets  better  than  poor  ones. 

I  read  about  all  of  the  sporting  maga- 
zines, and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  Your  gun  dope 
is  good,  and  all  your  stories  and  articles, 
savor  of  the  North. 

R.  D.  Kean, 

P.  O.  Stanley,  N.Y. 


Experimenting  With  Various  .22  Cart- 
ridges. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  experimented  some  with  .22 
short,  BB  and  C.B.  ammunition  in  rifles 
and  pistols  chambered  for  the  .22  long 
rifle  cartridge  as  well  as  by  means  of  an 
auxiliary  chamber,  used  the  same  shells 
in  the  .22  High  Power  Savage.  I  am 
indebted  for  the  idea  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Brown  of  Medicine  Hat,  a  rancher  and 
rifle  shot  well  known  in  the  region  of  the 
gas  city. 

Among  the  equipment  of  our  shooting 
gallery  we  put  in  a  1906  Winchester  and 
a  Stevens  target  pistol,  using  nothing  but 
.22  smokeless  shorts  in  the  former  and 
B.B.  caps  in  the  latter.  After  some 
fifteen  thousand  rounds  with  the  rifle  and 
about  half  that  number  in  the  pistol,  us- 
ing nitro-solvent  oil  and  occasionally 
Marble's  brass  pull  through  in  cleaning, 
thare  was  no  leading  in  the  rifling  nor 
signs  of  burning  the  chamber  of  either 
weapon. 

In  1917,  I  obtained  a  .22  High  Power 
Savage  and  began  experiments  with  .22 
shorts  (smokeless)  in  an  auxiliary  cham- 
ber. Lying  down  I  began  trying  it  on 
an  inch  bull  at  twenty-five  yards,  only 
to  find  my  groups  low  and  to  the  left. 
Standing  up  they  were  higher,  but  still 
to  the  same  side.  Raising  the  rear  sight 
one  notch  for  standing  and  two  notches 
for  prone  shooting  proved  to  be  just 
right  for  elevation  that  afternoon.  Try- 
ing out  the  rifle  with  its  own  high  power 
shells  showed  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
with  the  sights  as  they  were  so  I  didn't 
readjust  them  though  I  afterwards  put 
on  a  peep  sight  which  was  lined  up  using 
.22   short  cartridges. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  comes  the  odd  part 
of  my  story.  Shooting  at  gophers, 
English  sparrows,  blackbirds,  etc.,  in  a 
few  days  I  found  myself  getting  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  them,  using  open  sights 
without  even  a  single  notch  of  elevation. 
When  snapping  at  ducks  and  other  game, 
often  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away, 
I  noticed  that  I  could  do  better  work 
judging  the  amount  of  foresight  than  by 
elevating  the  rear.  By  this  time  shoot- 
ing to  the  left  was  only  an  occasional 
occurrence. 

There  always  seemed  to  be  a  little  jolt 
to  one  side  in  this  rifle  when  the  firing 


pin  came  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
auxiliary  shell,  and  as  I  grew  to  hold 
automatically  against  this  real  or  imagin- 
ary chuck  my  shooting  improved.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  experience  of 
others  on  this  point  and  their  conclusions 
with  regard  thereto. 

Running  out  of  shortst  while  after 
muskrats  one  evening,  I  used  some  B.  B's 
which  happened  to  be  in  my  pocket. 
They  worked  very  well.  Later,  over 
seven  hundred  of  .them  were  run  through, 
mainly  on  living  targets,  and  with  very 
fair  results,  though  I  wouldn't  recom- 
mend their  use  for  fine  target  work.  It 
was  while  guessing  the  range  of  a  duck 
while  using  these  one  afternoon  that  I 
first  noticed  a  bullet  rise  above  the  line 
of  sight  and  curve  downward  toward  the 
object  aimed  at. 

Over  two  thousand  .22  smokeless 
(short)  and  four  thousand  Lesmoke  with 
the  foregoing  seven  hundred  B.  B.'s 
were  used  with  the  auxiliary  chamber. 
Let  me  digress  to  remark  that  smokeless 
cartridges  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  use 
in  this  way,  since  the  shells  are  very 
difficult  to  extract  unless  the  chamber  is 
oiled  every  third  or  fourth  shot. 

Though  warned  by  a  rifle  expert  of 
the  probability  of  spoiling  my  rifle  in 
what  he  termed  "fooling".,  with  am- 
munition other  than  recommended,  1 
nevertheless  persisted  but  cleaned  care- 
fully with  brass  brush  a  ndnitrosolvent. 
The  purchaser  of  my  Imp  took  it  to  the 
rifle  expert  for  examination  before  com- 
pleting the  bargain  and  I  was  much 
gratified  by  his  reporting  "as  clean  as  the 
day  she  left  the  factory." 

My  first  venture  in  the  gun  line — a 
Stevens  Favorite  .22  and  the  second, 
a  Marble's  Game  Getter,  in  which  short, 
black  ammunition  was  used,  accumulated 
a  little  lead  fouling  in  the  chamber  and 
take-off  of  the  rifling,  but  the  Imp  and 
my  present  Stevens  pistol  which  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  B.  B.  and  C.  B. 
caps,  as  well  as  a  '14  Model  Savage  in 
which  I  use  shorts  and  C.  B.'s,  havebeen 
kept  free  of  lead. 

A  field  pull  through  and  a  miniature 
can  of  nitro-solvent  are  my  constant 
companions  when  gunning,  and  after 
use,  the  bore  of  my  .22  is  never  left  a 
single  hour  without  cleaning  or  at  least 
receiving  a  coating  with  oil. 

In  doping  out  this  .22  Mulligan  I'm 
hoping  to  start  some  other  chap  yarning 
his  experience  along  this  line  and  inci- 
dentally to  show  what  may  be  accomp- 
lished through  proper  care  in  the  way 
of  keeping  a  .22  bore  in  proper  shooting 
condition.  It  seems  strange  to  think 
that  men  who  can  keep  the  inside  of  a 
shotgun  in  good  shape  fail  to  do  the  like 
with  a  .22  and  half  the  time  the  cause  is 
laid  to  using  the  wrong  cartridge.  My 
private  idea  is  that  the  trouble  is  due 
to  leaving  the  rifle  too  long  before  clean- 
*  ing  and  then  thinking  that  a  once-over 
is  sufficient. 

C.  H.  MacVicar, 

Erskine,  Alta. 

Reply — Your  experience  is  quite  inter- 
esting. I  am  sure  that  our  readers  would 
like  to  know  something  about  the  degree 
of  accuracy  that  you  were  able  to  secure 
with  a  .22  short  and  .22  caliber  C.  B.  caps 
in  .22  caliber  rifles  chambered  for  other 
lengths  of  cartridges.  There  seems  to 
be  quite  a  difference  in  thje  way  that 
various  arms  will  perform  with  ammuni- 
tion of  this  kind  for  which  they  have  not 
been  chambered.  Sometimes  a  combina- 
tion will  give  splendid  accuracy  in  a 
weapon  and  yet  will  not  shoot  at  all 
accurately  in  another  weapon  that  seems 
to  be  bored  about  the  same. 

My  own  experience  with  the  .22  short 
when  used  in  rifles  bored  for  longer 
cartridges,  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 


in  regard  to  accuracy.  Could  you  give 
us  something  along  this  line?  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
trouble  that  is  encountered  with  .22's 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
cleaned  soon  enough.  A  good  many^ 
hunters  seem  to  think  the  .22  will  not 
rust  unless  it  is  left  over  night  without 
cleaning.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  left  all  day  or  all  night 
without  cleaning  as  the  result  is  the  same 
provided  there  is  the  same  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  The  reason  there  is 
more  trouble  from  rusting  at  night  is 
because  the  air  nearly  always  contains 
more  moisture  at  that  time. 

Editor. 


Moose  Rifles 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  been  in  the  big  game  country 
since  1912  and  have  used  quite  a  variety 
of  rifles.  In  my  opinion  the  .30  calibre  is 
the  all  around  gun.  By  reloading  it 
can  be  made  suitable  for  the  smallest 
game,  and  in  this  way  ammunition  can 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  Any  of 
the  .303's  or  .35's  would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  I  use  a  military  rifle 
with  full  length  when  using  light  loads. 
All  I  need  do  is  elevate  my  sight  a  little 
as  there  is  no  variation  sideways. 

I  sold  a  Model  '95  Winchester  for  the 
reason  that  when  using  light  loads  the 
bullets  would  strike  three  inches  to  one 
side.  I  see  in  your  last  issue  where  Mr. 
Lynn  states  that  if  the  Springfield  rifle 
is  carried  on  the  shoulder  the  bolt  may 
raise  part  way  and  so  cause  misfire. 
With  the  later  models  this  cannot  happen. 
I  have  one  which  I  bought  in  1920,  which 
was  made  in  1913.  When  the  lock  is 
fully  on,  the  action  is  locked  as  well  as 
the  firing  pin.  (That  is  true  but  you 
don't  have  time  to  move  the  safety  in 
snap  shooting  in  bush  that  is  5  to  20 
ft.  high.  Ed.) 

I  see  a  number  are  asking  "What  is 
the  matter  with  the  .30-30?"  and  telling 
how  big  game  have  been  killed  with  the 
.44-40.  This  is  true  but  to  be  real  sports- 
men and  as  humane  as  possible  we  should 
use  a  strong  shooting  rifle.  I  have 
known  of  game  being  wounded  and  lost 
a  number  of  times  with  the  .44-40  and 
smaller  rifles.  I  kntew  of  one  case  where 
a  moose  was  killed  with  two  shots  from  a 
.22  automatic  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  a  .22  is  a  suitable  gun  to  use  when 
hunting  moose.  Some  of  the  old  timers 
consider  a  high  velocity  bullet  dangerous 
to  other  hunters,  but  it  is  no  more  so 
than  the  old  time  heavy  bullet  which 
travels  slower.  A  soft  point  bullet  with 
a  velocity  in  the  neighborhood  of  3000 
ft.  per  second,  if  it  hits  a  few  small  limbs 
will  tear  itself  to  pieces.  So  it  is  not 
dangerous  at  any  great  distance.  The 
heavy  bullet  traveling  slower  will  plow 
along  about  the  same  distance.  The 
.250-3000  Savage  should  be  a  nice  wood- 
chuck  gun  but  the  bullet  is  far  too  light 
to  be  suitable  for  big  game.  The  Savage 
people  advertise  that  moose  running  in 
the  brush  at  more  than  1000  yards  as 
being  killed  with  it.  Experienced  rifle- 
men know  that  if  it  ever  happened  it  was 
an  accident.  Some  claim  that  shooting 
only  bull  moose  is  going  to  exterminate 
the  moose.  The  men  that  claim  there 
are  ten  cows  to  one  bull  are  mistaken. 
Indian  settlers  and  lots  of  sportsmen  shoot 
first  and  look  for  horns  afterwards. 

The  law  against  Sunday  hunting  is  an 
injustice  to  the  man  who  works  for  a 
living  as  it  is  the  only  time  that  he  can 
go  out  without  losing  a  day's  wages. 
The  city  people  who  have  automobiles 
go  out  on  Sunday  as  far  as  the  roads  are 
fit  to  travel  and  then  hunt  or  fisb.  Why 
should  the  man  who  has  to  walk  or  ride 
a  street  car  be  denied  the  same  privilege. 
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GUNS 


RIFLES 


THE  LOWEST  PRICED 
and  Leading  Outfitter  for 


Sportsmen,  Hunters,  Trappers,  etc. 


RIFLES 


Remington  12A,  .22  calibre, 
hammerless  rifle,  .22  inch  Rem- 
ington round  barrel,  16-inch 
twist  straight  grip  walnut  stock 
rubber  butt  plate;  magazine 
holds  16  short,  12  long  or  11 
long  rifle  cartridges  furnished 
with  special  step  rear  sight  with 
finger  piece  with  metal  bead 
sporting  front  sight;  weight  4J-3 
lbs..    PRICE  $27.90 

Savage  .250-3000  has  a  22- 
inch  tapered  round  barrel,  take 
down,  checked  extra,  full  pistol 
grip  and  forearm,  checked  trig- 
ger, corrugated  steel  shotgun 
butt  plate,  German  silver  bead 
front  -and  sporting  rear  sight, 
weighs  about  7  lbs.  It  shoots  an 
87-grain  soft-pointed  Spitzer 
bullet.  The  sight  need  not  be 
raised  up  to  300  yards. 
PRICE  $57.00 

Also  the  famous  Winchester 
rifles  in  all  models.  Savage, 
Remington,  Stevens  and  others. 


SPECIAL — Cooey  Canuck — 
A  guaranteed  rifle  made  in  Can- 
ada— bolt  action,  single  shot  .22 
calibre,  uses  from  B.B.  to  .22 
N.R.A.  which  have  the  longest 
range  of  any  .22  rim  fire  cart- 
ridge. Mailed  anywhere  in 
Canada  for  $8.75 

Remington  14A,  high  power, 
hammerless  take  down,  30,  32, 
or  35   calibre   as  desired. 
PRICE  $54.00 

Remington  12  C.  S.  take 
down,  hammerless  repeater,  uses 
.22  Remington  special  or  .22  W. 
R.F.  cartridge,  octagon  barrel. 
PRICE  $29.90 

Savage  model  1899.  Hammer- 
less 303  or  30-30  calibre,  22  or 
26  inch  barrel.    PRICE.. ..$49. 50 

Savage  Featherweight,  303 
calibre,  take  down.  Price.. $54.50 

Savage  1914,  .22  calibre  re- 
peater, hammerless,  take  down. 
PRICE  $27.85 


SHOT  GUNS— All  take  down 


Remington  10A,  hammerless, 
12  gauge  repeater  $58.50 

Stevens  520,  hammerless,  12 
gauge  repeater  $61.50 

Winchester  1897,  12  gauge, 
pump  action  repeater  $57.00 

Winchester  1912,  hammer- 
less, 12  gauge  repeater   $62.00 

Savage  New  1921,  hammer- 
less, 12  gauge  repeater  $65.00 


Stevens  No.  107,  12  gauge, 
single  barrel  auto  ejector... .$14. 75 

Riverside  No.  215,  12  gauge 
double  barrel  $27.50 

Riverside  No. 315,  hammerless 
12  gauge,  double  barrel  $32.00 

Stevens  No.  335,  hammerless, 
double  barrel,  12  gauge  $42.00 

Ithaca  Field,  hammerless,  12 
gauge,  double  barrel  $50.00 


These  are  only  a  few  of  our  large  stock  of  all  leading  makes. 

AMMUNITION 

All  leading  makes  for  all  calibres  of  rifles  and  revolvers;  "U.S." 
"U.M.C."  "Remington"  "Savage,"  "Winchester"  etc.  All  at  low 
prices. 

Shot  Gun  shells  in  10,  12,  16,  20,  .410  and  28  gauges. 

NOTE: — Cartridges  cannot  be  sent  by  mail. 


Mackinaw  Clothing 

Coats  well  made,  warm,  nor- 
folk  style  with  belt,  4-patch 
pockets. 

Extra  heavy  weight  $13.50 

Lighter  weight  Coat  $11.00 

Trousers  or  Knickers  $  6.25 

Mackinaw  Jumpers  $  4.25 

Mackinaw  Shirts   $  4.50 


Sundries 

COMPASSES 
WATERPROOF 

MATCH  BOX 
GUN  OILS 
AXES 

SAFETY  RAZORS 
CAMP  STOVES 
THERMOMETERS 
LAMPS 
HAVERSACKS 
GAME  BAGS 
SLEEPING  BAGS 
ETC.,   ETC  ,  ETC. 


Write  for 
Hallam's 
ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING 
CATALOGUE 
for  1921,  FREE 


RIFLE  SIGHTS 
and  Accessories 

Jointed  Rifle  cleaning  rods. 

Pull  throughs  for  Rifles  and 
Shot  Guns. 

Marble's  and  Watson  front 
and  rear  sights  for  all  makes  and 
calibres  of  Rifles. 

Gun  Cases  etc. 


TRAPS 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Animal  Traps  in 
Canada.  All  leading  makes— Victor,  Triumph, 
Oneida,  Redford's  Humane,  etc.  Every  trap  is 
fully  guaranteed  against  defective  or  faulty  parts 
by  the  makers.  _   " 


No 
O 


House  trap  or 
Gopher  

1  Muskrats,  etc.  . 
91    Muskrat,  etc. 

double  jaws. 

1J^  Mink,  etc  

91HMink,  etc.  dou- 
ble jaw  

2  Mink,  Skunk, 
Coon,  etc. . . 

Same  as  No.  2 
with  teeth.  .. 
Otter,  Fox,  etc. 
Same  as  No.  3 
with  teeth.... 
Beaver,  Tim- 
ber Wolf,  etc 
Same  as  No.  4 
with  teeth.... 
Jump  trap  setter, 
trap  can  be  set  in 
by  mail  


12 


14 


Weight 
per 
doz. 

Spread 
of 
Jaws 

Price 
per 
doz. 

Price 
each 

lbs. 
7%  lbs. 

4  ins. 
4H  " 

$  4.00 
4.50 

$  .35 
.40 

" 
" 

4H  " 
5M  " 

6.25 
6.50 

.57 
.55 

10J4  " 

" 

8.75 

.80 

14  J*  " 

" 

10.85 

1.00 

15J4  " 
21^  " 

5M  " 
6J4  " 

11.90 
14.75 

1<08 
1.35 

222*  " 

6H  " 

14.75 

1.35 

27  %  " 

7J4  " 

17.25 

1.57 

29      "     7K  "      18.45  1.68 
With  which  any  size  of  Jump 
less  than  5  seeonds.  Price 

mm 


HALLAM'S  ANIMAL  BAIT 

PreDared  in  either  liquid  or  paste  form.  Is  without  an  equal. 
AninXsuU?y  cannot  resist  it.  PThe  paste  is  put  up  in  handy  tubes 
— easy  to  use  and  carry,  no  waste. 

It's  use  means  ^U^nd^v^^^ 


HUNTERS'  SNOW  SHOES,  16"  x  42" 

Strung  with 
rawhide  —  The 
hunters'  style 
illustrated  here 
are  guaran- 
teed by  the 
factory  not  to 
sag  and  are  a 
splendid  shoe — 
made  of  spec- 
ially selected 

per  p&  $6?ffiS  ad  other  styles  at  $4.5A$3^75Jj3j0  and  $  3.00  per  pr. 

Shoe  Packs,  Moccasins,  etc. 

Guaranteed  shoe  packs — well  made  of  special- 
ly selected  stock,  with  or  without  extra  soles. 
The  shoe  pack  illustrated  is  the  "KLONDYKfc. 
PRICE....   *u-90 

Others  down  to  $5.65. 
Larrigans  from  $1.80 

to  $3.25. 
Moccasins,  moosehide, 
from  $1.8(1  to  $2.65 


1 

I 
I 
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ITHACA  WINS 


S.  M.  Crothers 
won  the 
championship 
of  Pennsylvania 
with  an  Ithaca. 
M  r.  Crothers  has  been 
winning  all  over  the 
East  since  he  began 
using  an  Ithaca.  Any 
man  can  break  more 
targets  with  an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue  free 

|  Double  guns  for  game 

$45  up. 
[Single  barrel  trap  guns 
$75  up, 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  13 


PAT. 

APPLIED 

fOli. 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP 
SIGHT,  deadly  addition  to  the 
modern  shotgun.  Makes  good  shots 
of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap 
shooting,  ducks,  or  at  traps.  Auto- 
matically shows  how  to  lead  cor- 
rectly—NO  MORE  GUESS  WORK. 
Made  of  blued  steel,  clamps  rigidly 
on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12,  16, 
20,  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only. 
Postpaid,  $2.50,  including  booklet. 
"Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 

Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Teaches  the  art  of  wing 
shooting. 

WILBUR 
GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  Street.      New  York 


BOTH  EYES  OPEN  SIGHT 

Patented  and  Guaranteed 
Automatic  Range  Finder. 
Longest  Sighting  Base. 
Quickest,  Surest,  Easiest. 
For  Any  One  Barrelled 
Gun  or  Rifle,  $3.  Junior 
Sight  for  Air-gun,  $1.50.  GUESSING, 
FLINCHING.  CROSSFIRING,  ADJUST- 
ING SIGHTS  and  EYE  STRAIN  all  ELIM- 
INATED. Easily  attached  or  detached 
without  harm  or  interference  with  old  sights 

RANGEFINDING  SIGHT  CO. 
Lewltport,  Ky.  U.S.  A. 


Now  boys,  when  you  start  out  to  buy 
a  gun  don't  be  afraid  of  getting  one  too 
strong,  as  the  harder  you  hit  them  the 
less  cripples  will  get  away.  It  will  also 
save  you  trailing  wounded  game  for  many 
miles  in  the  snow. 

Gideon  Frisbee, 

Grant,  Ontario. 


Cartridges   For   the    .44  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  recently  purchased  a  Winchester 
.44  Model  1873  and  when  I  tried  to 
purchase  some  ammunition  my  dealer 
said  that  .44-40  was  the  cartridge  that 
this  rifle  takes.  Is  this  the  right  cart- 
ridge?   If  not,  which  is  the  proper  one? 

Which  make  do  you  consider  the 
batter — Winphester,  Peters,  or  Reming- 
ton ammunition? 

Manville  Sloane, 

Sarnia,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  .44-40  caliber  cartridges 
are  the  correct  ones  for  use  in  the  .44 
Winchester  Model  1873. 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  Winchester,  Peters,  and 
Remington  ammunition  for  this  rifle. 
The  only  way  that  you  could  tell  the 
difference  would  be  to  try  all  three  brands 
in  the  rifle  and  then  notice  which  does 
the  best  work  in  your  weapon.  This  is 
something  that  cannot  be  foretold  with- 
out an  actual  trial.  You  will  undoubted- 
ly secure  good  results  with  all  three 
brands. 

Editor. 


use  of  smokeless  cartridges  with  un- 
greased  bullets  in  a  Colt  Automatic 
pistol  or  any  other  .22  caliber  weapon 
because  before  very  long  the  rifle  will 
be  so  very  badly  gas  cut  or  corroded  that 
it  will  not  be  accurate.  The  .22  Colt 
Automatic  is  a  very  accurate  arm  and 
usually  works  very  well.  It  would 
make  you  a  most  excellent  pocket  rifle 
but  unfortunately  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  could  supply  you  with  a  detach- 
able stock  for  it.  II  you  would  write  to 
A.  C.  Hulburt,  Advertising  Manager  of 
the  Colt  Patent  Firearms  Manufacturing 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  possibly  he 
could  put  you  in  touch  with  someone  who 
could  supply  you  with  a  stock  of  this 
kind.  Very  likely  W.  H.  Lowe,  New 
Liskeard,  Ontario,  or  W.  A.  Brock,  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  could  make  such  a  stock  for 
you. 

Editor. 


Removing  Lead  From  a  Rifle  Barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
questions  in  your  next  issue  of  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada. 

1—  How  can  I  get  lead  out  of  my  gun? 

2 —  Can  you  tell  me  a  way  to  blue  same? 

A  Reader. 

Reply — You  can  remove  lead  from  your 
rifle  barrel  by  either  of  two  ways.  The 
easiest  way  is  by  the  brisk  use  of  a  soft 
steel  scratch  brush.  It  is  well  to  use  a 
brush  that  is  one  caliber  larger  than  the 
bore  as  then  it  will  have  a  better  grip 
on  the  steel.  In  case  this  will  not  remove 
all  of  it  you  should  fill  the  bore  with 
quick-silver.  Stop  up  both  ends  and 
shake  the  mercury  back  and  forth  so 
that  it  has  the  opportunity  to  touch  all 
portions  of  the  bore.  By  standing  the 
bore  up  on  end  and  reversing  ends  occas- 
ionally that  will  be  accomplished.  After 
the  quick  silver  has  been  in  the  barrel 
for  several  hours,  pour  it  out  and  the 
barrel  will  be  free  of  lead. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  out  by  either 
method,  possibly  the  factory  can  do  so, 
but  the  two  methods  combined  should 
take  out  any  case  of  leading. 

I  could  give  you  directions  for  blueing 
ban  els  but  it  Is  very  seldom  that  this 
can  be  successfully  accomplished  at  home. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  send  your 
barrel  to  W.  H.  Lowe,  New  Liskeard, 
Ont.,  or  W.  A.  Brock,  of  London,  Ontario. 

Editor 


Making  a  Rifle  Out  of  the  .22  Colt  Auto. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  purchased  a  .22  Colt's  Auto 
pistol,  fitted  with  target  sights.  Now 
I  must  say  I  find  this  gun  accurate 
enough,  but  I  would  like  to  know  why  it 
is  that  they  strongly  recommend  you  to 
use  a  greased  bullet.  Would  a  smokeless 
shell  with  a  gTeaseless  bullet  do  the  gun 
harm,  and  where  could  I  secure  a  stock 
that  could  be  attached  to  the  gun  to  use 
it  instead  of  a  rifle?  I  would  also  want 
the  stock  to  be  detachable. 

G.  W.  McCallum, 
Finehn  Falls,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  would  not  recommend  the 


The  Marble  Game  Getter. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada  and  have  gleaned  much  in- 
formation from  this  department,  but 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the 
Marble  Game  Getter  Gun  for  shooting 
partridges  and  rabbits.  How  far  would 
it  be  effective  with  the  .44  shot  (smooth 
bore)  barrel?  Would  the  .410  be  a 
better  size?  Would  the  .22  rifle  barrel 
be  an  accurate  one  in  the  12  or  15  inch 
lengths.  Which  length  of  the  three — 
1 2in„  1 5  in.  or  18in.  would  be  the  best  buy? 
Would  a  20  gauge  or  a  .22  cal.  shotgun  be 
better? 

J.  H.  H.  W. 

Reply — The  Marble  Arms  Getter  Gun 
will  prove  a  very  good  weapon  for  shoot- 
ing partridges  and  rabbits  if  they  are 
tame.  This  gun  ought  to  do  consistent 
work  up  to  20  or  25  yards,  but  it  will  do 
its  best  work  at  about  15  yards.  The 
410  would  be  a  better  size  gun  to  select 
and  a  20  gauge  would  be  still  better.  A 
20  gauge  gun  will  give  you  much  more 
satisfactory  results  at  30  to  40  yards.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  somewhat  larger  and 
heavier  to  carry. 

The  .22  rifle  barrel  on  the  Marble 
Game  Getter  is  quite  accurate.  Unless 
you  use  this  arm  entirely  as  a  side  arm 
I  would  suggest  the  18  inch  length. 
Either  the  12,  15,  or  18  inch  length  will 
give  you  accurate  results  but  of  course, 
it  is  harder  to  get  close  grouping  with  the 
12  inch  than  with  the  longer  barrel. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  greater  accuracy 
of  the  long  barrel  but  to  the  differences 
in  the  distance  between  sights  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  harder  t  o  hold  the 
shorter  barrel  as  steady  as  the  long  one. 
I  doubt  if  you  will  find  the  game  getter 
of  much  value  for  wing  shooting  but 
for  shooting  partridges  on  the  ground,  on 
trees,  in  picking  up  rabbits  or  for  use 
on  the  trap  line,  it  would  be  very  satis- 
factory. 

Editor. 


The   Stevens   High    Power  Repeater. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  a  news-stand  subscriber,  but 
have  read  your  magazine  for  over  ten 
years.  There  was,  in  pre-war  years,  a 
rifle  put  out  by  the  Stevens  people  about 
which  I  never  saw  any  editorial  comment 
or  correspondent's  opinions,  so  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  now  through  your 
columns.  It  was  called  the  Stevens 
High  Power  in  .25,  .30,  .32  and  .35  cal., 
using  Remington  rimless  cartridges.  I 
met  one  man  overseas  who  had  used 
one  in  Manitoba  and  was  loud  in  its 
praises.  It  weighed  7  lbs.,  handled  and 
balanced  perfectly,  has  solid  top  and  rear, 
and  looked  to  me  like  the  ideal  rifle  for 
anything  in  Canada.    Have  any  of  your 
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readers  bad  any  experience  with  this 
arm? 

I  understand  that  the  Savage  Arms 
Company  now  ha?  control  of  the  Steven's 
factory  and  are  continuing  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Stevens  small  arms.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  high  power  rifles 
are  not  being  made,  because  they  would 
be  in  direct  competition  with  the  Savage 
line? 

A.  M.  Parker, 

Edmonton,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  Stevens  High  Power 
Repeater  is  a  most  excellent  hunting  rifle 
and  I  believe  is  still  manufactured  by  the 
J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  They  look  some- 
thing like  the  Marlin  rifle  but  seem  to  me 
to  be  more  reliable  in  action.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  give  very  good  service. 

This  weapon  balances  and  handles 
much  like  the  Model  1894  Winchester  or 
the  Model  1893  Marlin,  and  handles  a 
very  satisfactory  line  of  cartridges  for 
average  use. 

Editor. 


The  .303  Ross. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

In  the  last  isrue  of  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada  I  came  across  an  article  where  a 
party  uses  a  .303  sporting  rifle  with  a  22 
inch  barrel.  Tt  weighs  6%  lbs.  I 
never  knew  that  such  a  rifle  was  ever 
manufactured.  What  is  your  opinion 
about  this  rifle?  Does  the  bolt  lock  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  it  flying  back 
when  the  rifle  is  fired?  Does  the  bolt 
keep  the  shells  from  expanding  like  the 
.250-3000  Savage  bolt  action? 

Perhaps  you  Know  that,  when  the  Ross 
was  first  manufactured  the  bolt  was 
unsafe,  and  I  believe  someone  was  hurt 
badly  by  it  flying  back.  Do  you  think 
it  is  possible  that  there  are  any  Ross 
sporting  rifles  on  the  market  with  unsafe 
bolts?  I,  carried  an  improved  Ross 
military  pattern  for  years  in  the  Army 
and  used  it  a  lot  on  the  ranges  and  I  used 
to  like  the  straight  pull  bolt.  I  should 
like  to  get  one  of  these  sporting  rifles  if 
I  was  sure  it  was  equipped  with  the  latest 
pattern  bolt. 

C.  J.  Johnston, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Repty — The  .303  Ross  rifles  were  made 
in  two  models  known  as  the  Model  E-10 
which  was  the  best  grade,  and  a  cheaper 
mode!  known  as  the  Model  R.  As  far 
as  I  know  the  Ross  rifles  were  very  reliable 
excepting  that  some  of  the  .280  calibers 
were  inclined  to  stick  when  used  with 
cartridge  cases  that  were  rather  soft. 
I  don't  believe  that  there  have  been 
enough  accidents  with  Ross  rifles  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  they  are 
unsafe,  although  I  understand  that  it  is 
possible  to  open  the  action  when  it  is 
unlocked  if  it  is  put  together  improperly. 

As  you  are  familiar  with  the  Ross- 
military  rifle  there  is  no  reason  that  I 
can  see  why  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  of  the  .303  Ross  sporting  rifles, 
especially  the  Model  E-10,  which  is  a 
fine  looking  weapon.  Its  present  price 
would  depend  upon  its  condition. 

You  should  also  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Ross  Company  is  no  longer 
in  business  and  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  repairs  for  it  in  case 
any  parts  of  the  mechanism  break  or 
wear  out.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
repairs  would  detract  from  its  value. 

Editor. 


The  Ross  .303  Ross  As  a  Moose  Rifle. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .303  Ross  rifle  made  into  a 
sporting  rifle.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
if  the  rifle  is  powerful  enough  for  moose, 
also  its  shooting  power  to  the  foot  seconds. 


Christmas  Is  Coming 

— and  with  it  the  Eternal  Question 

What  Shall  I  Give? 

Here  are  some  wonderful  bargains: 

Ross  Sporting  Rifle,  Cal.  280  Slightly  used,  in  A.  1 
condition  $70.00 

Manlicher,  cal.  9  mm.  C.  G.  Haenel,  Sohl,  Germany. 
Walnut  stock,  cheek  rest,  trigger  and  Hair  trigger,  strap 
hinges,  finest  rifle  made.    Slightly  used,  in  A.  1  condition$70.00 

Newton  Rifle,  cal.  256.  Gold  Front  Sight,  leaf  rear 
sight,  peep  sight  on  the  Bolt,  trigger  and  Hair  trigger,  slightly 
used,  in  A.  1  condition.    Price  ,  $79.00 

First  money  order  for  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  takes  it,  as  there  is  only  one  of 
each  of  these  slightly  used  rifles  in  stock. 

12  Gauge  Double  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  good  makes, 
$27.00  and  up. 

Large  stock  of  256  Newton  cartridges,  Western  make. 
Also,  280  Ross,  Manlicher,  and  all  other  makes  of  cartridges. 
We  carry  in  stock  the  famous  Field,  Western  make  shot-shells. 

A  large  assortment  of  goods  has  just  reached  us,  and  we 
have  never  been  so  happily  placed  in  respect  to  the  assort- 
ment of  Arms  and  Ammunition  as  we  are  to-day.  We  invite 
Sportsmen  to  write  us  for  anything  they  may  require  for  their 
hunting  expeditions. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

LEVINE  BROS. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

435-7-9  St.  James  St. 
MONTREAL  CANADA 

Tel.  Main  8609 


GOOD-BETTER-BEST 


"PREMIER'  'Keg.  U.S.  Pat.  Office 


That  is  Mason  decoys.  They  were 
good — they  got  better  and  now  they 
are  best.  They  fool  the  wisest  of  the 
old  quackers.  Their  natural  size 
and  color  and  their  life-like  appear- 
ance does  the  trick.  All  species  in 
several  grades.  Write  for  our  free 
catalog. 


MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 


5901  MUford  St.  and  P.M.R.R. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 
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INDISPENSABLE 

to  the 

HUNTER 

When  you  are  deep  in  the 
woods  far  from  the  comforts 
of  home  it  is  good  to  know 
you  have 

ST.  CHARLES 

Evaporated  Milk 

in  your  supplies.  It  is  pure 
fresh  milk  in  a  handy  form — 
and  nothing  is  more  appre- 
ciated in  camp  life. 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  DOZEN 

iBcm/ens  Ccr.  limited 

MONTREAL 


4^ 


EVERYONE 
CAN  8KI1 

you,  too,  can  enjoy 
t  h  i  b  exhilarating 
sport.     Long  runs, 
y/'I^fl/"         Bwift  coants.  thrill- 
///    o  1)  1DH  Jumps  are  best 

made  on 
NORTHLAND 
8KI8 

Expert*  bulla 
them  —  experts 
use  them.  Ideal 
ah  Christmas  gifts-  Write 
now  for  interesting  ilJus 
t rated  booklet,  sent  free. 
Northland  8kl  Mfg.  Co- 
6  Merriam  Park 
St.  Paul 
Minn. 


What  ammunition  would  be  best  to  use 
for  big  game  in  the  .303  Ross? 

Iisrael  Frank, 

Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Reply— The  .303  British  Ross  should 
be  amply  powerful  for  moose  shooting. 
The  best  cartridge  to  use  for  that  purpose 
would  be  the  one  loaded  with  the  215 
grain  bullet,  unless  you  could  get  one  of 
the  high  velocity  cartridges  loaded  with  a 
soft  point  bullet. 

Editor. 


Various  Queries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  the  following 
information. 

Does  a  British  subject  have  to  obtain 
a  permit  to  buy,  or  have  in  his  possession, 
rifles  or  shotguns?  If  so,  where  can  I 
obtain  one? 

I  own  a  Stevens  Favorite  .22  Cal.  rifle. 
The  barrel  is  practically  useless  owing  to 
its  pitted  and  rusted  condition.  I 
intend  buying  a  Cooey  Canuck  Model 
made  by  the  H.  W.  Cooey  Machine  & 
Arms  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Is 
this  a  good  .22  rifle?  It  is  a  bolt  action 
single  shot,  I  believe.  Is  it  as  good  as 
the  Stevens  rifle? 

1  have  heard  much  said  against  the 
.30-30  rifle.  I  have  one  and,  of»  course, 
think  it  is  a  fine  rifle.  It  is  a  Winchester 
Repeater  and  holds  four  shots.  It  has 
been  used  in  the  tropics  and  jungles  of 
Central  America  and  has  always  stood  the 
rest  excellently. 

William  Inksetter, 

Dundas,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  firearms  law  has  been 
repealed.  No  permit  is  necessary  for  a 
British  subject. 

The  Cooey  Canuck  rifle  is  a  safe, 
straight  shooting  little  rifle  at  a  low  cost. 
It  is  not  quite  as  well  finished  as  some 
more  expensive  rifles  but  it  is  well  worth 
the  cost.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether 
it  will  shoot  as  good  or  better  than  the 
Stevens  rifles  as  this  is  largely  a  case  of 
the  individual  weapon. 

The  Stevens  arms  have  always  enjoyed 
a  very  high  reputation  for  accurate 
shooting.  Your  Stevens  could  be  fitted 
with  a  new  barrel  if 'you  prefer  to  give 
it  a  new  lease  on  life  at  the  least  expense. 
The  price  of  new  Stevens  rifle  barrels  is 
verv  reasonable. 

Editor. 


What  is  the  name  and  address  of  its 
manufacturers? 

Could  I  secure  ammunition  for  this 
rifle  very  quickly? 

Its  penetration  being  one-half  inch 
more  than  the  .30-1906  Springfield,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  this  rifle  would  be  a 
suitable  gun  for  big  game,  and  if  it  is  very 
accurateat  short  and  long  ranges. 

D.  L.  Keever, 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Reply— The  .425  Westley  Richards  is 
a  very  powerful  big  game  rifle.  It  is 
manufactured  by  Westley  Richards  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  23  Conduit  St.,  London,  W.  I. 
You  can  probably  obtain  ammunition 
for  it  from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  or 
Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales  of  New  York 
City.  This  rifle  is  suitable  for  big  game 
shooting  but  is  more  powerful  than  is 
necessary  for  any  North  American  big 
game. 

Editor. 


Repairs  for  the  .280  Ross. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  own  a  Ross  rifle  M  10-280  Calibre 
and  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  repairs, 
catalogs  or  data  relative  to  this  arm, 
which  I  consider  the  peer  of  them  all,  as 
a  game  gun.  Any  information  you  can 
give  me  as  to  where  I  can  get  parts,  data, 
etc.,  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Can 
this  gun  be  secured  in  Canada  now? 

C.  J.  Wilcoxon, 

Little  Lake,  Cal. 

Reply — The  Ross  Rifle  Company  went 
out  of  business  in  1914.  Probably  you 
could  have  your  Ross  repaired  by  Barney 
Worthen  or  by  some  other  of  your 
California  gunsmiths. 

There  is  no  place  that  I  know  of  where 
you  can  obtain  Ross  parts  unless  it  would 
be  from  Brocks  in  London,  Ontario,  as 
they  do  a  large  amount  of  gunsmithing 
and  get  quite  a  few  Ross  rifles  for  repair 


Cleaning  a  High  Power  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  outline  a  conven- 
ient yet  effective  way  of  cleaning  a  high 
power  rifle?  In  Whelen's  book,  "The 
American  Rifle"  a  very  elaborate  and 
laborous  way  of  cleaning  a  rifle  is  des- 
cribed by  means  of  an  ammonia  prepara- 
tion. It  is  stated  that  Hoppe's.  Powder 
solvent  No.  9  and  similar  preparations 
clean  the  rifle  of  powder  fouling  but  that 
the  metal  fouling  which  is  really  a  nickel 
plating  of  the  bore  caused  by  the  passage 
of  jacketed  bullets  is  untouched  by  these 
preparations.  Moreover,  if  this  metal 
fouling  is  not  removed  it  will  ruin  any 
rifle. 

Now  if  this  is  true,  it  is  really  of  great 
importance  to  thousands  of  hunters, 
especially  those  who  take'  new  and 
expensive  rifles  to  the  woods  each  fall. 

The  average  hunter,  as  I  know  him, 
swabs  out  his  rifle  with  a  Hoppe  or  Marble 
preparation  and  lets  it  go  at  that  with  a 
sense  of  perfect  security  but  according 
to  Whelen  he  might  about  as  well  have 
left  it  dirty.  It  is  true  that  powder 
fouling  has  been  removed  but  the  metal 
fouling  will  surely  ruin  the  gun.  Now 
if  riflemen  have  been  cleaning  their  rifles 
imperfectly  I  think  they  ougrft  to  know  it, 
especially  now,  considering  the  price  of 
rifles. 

I  may  say  incidentally  that  Whelen's 
book  is  a  very  interesting  one  for  riflemen 
and  bears  all  the  signs  of  one  whose  judg- 
ment is  good  and  whose  experience  is 
great.  It  will  also  be  a  revelation  to  the 
average  hunter  how  much  there  is  to  be 
learned  about  the  rifle. 

A.  G.  Ludwig, 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

Reply— Metal  fouling  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  any  high  power  rifle  by  the 
use  of  Hoppe's  No.  9,  or  the  other  rifle 
cleaning  solutions  mentioned.  The 
easiest  way  to  get  a  moderate  amount  of 
it  out  is  to  use  one  of  the  steel  scratch 
brushes  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Fraser  Company,  10  Hospital  St.,  Mont- 
real. The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  bad 
case  of  it  out  is  to  fit  a  small  rubber  cork 
in  the  neck  of  a  fired  shell,  place  the 
shell  in  the  chamber  of  the  rifle  and  close 
the  action.  Fit  a  small  rubber  tube 
about  an  inch  long  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle.  This  is  to  keep  the  metal  fouling 
solution  from  running  down  over  the 
outside  of  the  barrel  and  rusting  it  or 


The  question  of  a  double  duty,  however, 

would  probably  need  to  be  considered  taking"  the  finish  "off  the*  stock  and  also 
in  sending  your  rifle  to  Canada.  to  keep  t^e  liquid  in  the  barrel  above  the 

Editor.  level  of  the  muzzie.    When  these  details 

are  attended  to,  fill  the  barrel  of  your 
rifle  with  Whelen's  metal  fouling  solu- 
tion, and  leave  it  stand,  for  about  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Then  pour  it. 
out,  dry  the  barrel  thoroughly  and 
grease  it.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


The  .425  Westley  Richards. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  on  the  .425  Westley  Richards 
rifle? 
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There  is  absolutely  nothing  complicated 
about  the  cleaning  process. 

The  only  thing  you  that  must  watch  is 
that  the  metal  fouling  solution  does  not 
dry  off  the  surface  of  the  barrel  or  it  will 
rust  it  badly,  or  that  it  does  not  evaporate 
enough  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  am- 
monia solution  to  fall  below  the  muzzle 
of  the  barrel,  or  otherwise  a  ring  of  rust 
will  form  in  it. 

Metal  fouling  solution  is  only  good  for 
about  a  month  and  must  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  haying  about  twice  as  much  cap- 
acity as  the  volume  of  the  solution.  It 
must  be  confined  with  a  rubber  cork 
because  the  ammonia  will  eat  the  ordin- 
ary form  of  cork.  The  easiest  way  to 
clean  any  high  power  rifle  that  is  not 
metal  fouled  is  to  swab  it  out  with  28 
per  cent,  or  stronger  ammonia,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  drug  stores.  Then  thor- 
oughly dry  it  immediately  and  grease  it. 
It  is  the  most  effective,  most  certain  and 
easiest  way  of  cleaning  a  rifle.  •  It  will 
be  necessary,  however,  to  use  a  steel  rod 
when  using  ammonia,  as  ammonia  cor- 
rodes a  brass  rod.  The  use  of  the  metal 
fouling  solution  sounds  complicated  and 
terrifying  until  you  have  tried  it,  after 
which  it  becomes  very  simple.  The 
only  thing  that  you  must  watch  is  that 
the  ammonia  does  not  dry  off  the  steel 
of  the  barrel. 

It  is  well  to  add  a  word  of  caution, 
however,  to  see  that  the  first  few  patches 
that  are  pushed  tbiough  the  barrel  after 
the  ammonia  has  been  taken  out  of  it, 
are  not  sufficiently  large  to  stick  in  the 
barrel.  Otherwise  it  may  be  badly  rusted 
before  you  get  them  out. 

(Be  careful  of  your  eyes  when  remov- 
ing the  cork  from  the  bottle  containing 
the  metal  fouling  solution,  and  don't 
shake  it  up,  or  you  will  learn  the  reason 
for  these  suggestions.) 

Editor. 


Rifle  Competitions 

The  Canadian  Rifle  League 

Gallery  Practice  and  Miniature  Rifle 
Competitions,  1922. 
Rifle  Associations  and  Clubs. 

1.  The  competitions  to  open  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1922,  and  close  on  April  30th, 
1922. 

2.  Gallery  Practice — Canadian  Rifle 
League  Target  No.  1. 

Miniature  Rifle — Canadian  Rifle  Lea- 
gue Target  No.  2. 

These  targets  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Mutual  Press,  134  Queen  St.,  Ottawa,  at 
$2.75  per  thousand,  exclusive  of  postage 
or  express  charges. 

Secretaries  of  units  and  associations' 
when  making  entry  must  specify  the 
number  of  members  who  will  likely  be 
competing  in  each  match.  A  sufficient 
number  of  targets,  each  one  numbered 
and  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Secre- 
tary, C.R.L.,  will  be  forwarded  before 
each  match,  for  use  only  during  that 
match.  All  used  AND  UNUSED  tar- 
gets are  to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary, 
C.R.L.,  with  scope  sheet  for  the  match. 
All  targets  which  have  been  fired  on  must 
bear  the  signature  of  the  Range  Officer, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  competitor. 

3.  25  yards.  The  length  of  the  range 
to  be  measured  by  the  Range  Officer  and 
a  certificate  signed  by  him  that  it  is  of 
the  required  length  must  be  attached  to 
the  score  sheet  for  each  match. 

4.  Four  matches  to  be  fired,  one  each 
month,  on  dates  to  be  fixed  by  the  officers 
of  each  unit,  association  and  club;  the 
dates  chosen  to  be  at  once  notified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  League. 


Winter  Sports 

in  the 

Algonquin  Park 

of  Ontario 

Bracing  Climate.        2000  Feet  Above  Sea 

SKATING  SNOWSHOEING 
SKI-ING  TOBOGGANING 
FISHING  THROUGH  THE  ICE 


The  Highland  Inn 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

WARM,  COMFORTABLE  ROOMS 

Open  for  the  reception  of  Winter  Season  Guests  December  15th, 
1921,  to  March  15th,  1922. 


The  Algonquin  Park  is  Easily  Accessible — 
200  miles  north  of  Toronto,  169  miles 
west  of  Ottawa. 


For  full  information  and  illustrated  booklet  write  to  any  Agent 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  or  to 

E.  C.  ELLIOTT,  C.  E.  HORNING, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

MONTREAL.  TORONTO. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Limited,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  all  kind  of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are 
streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing.  Also  Caribou  bar- 
rens. Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say 
there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  Pittman,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Lid. 

St.  John's,  Nfld. 
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Write  for 
Oar  Free 
Book! 


\ 

Learn  at  Home  by  Mail  to 

Mount  Birds 
and  Animals 

Be  a  taxidermist.  Learn  the  wonder- 
ful art  that  enables  you  to  mount  and  pre- 
serve as  in  life,  all  kinds  of  birds,  animals, 
game-heads,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  Also  how  to 
tan  all  kinds  of  furs  and  skins  and  make 
splendid  rugs  and  robes.  Easily  Learned 
at  Home!  We  can  teach  you  easily  and 
quickly  by  mall.  Full  course  of  40  lessons, 
covering  every  branch  of  taxidermy.  Success 
guaranteed  or  no  fee.  Old  reliable  school. 
Latest  methods.  Over  fifty-five  thousand 
graduates. 

Nature  Lovers 
andSportsmen 
Should  Know 
Taxidermy 

A  new,  splendid  art, 
extremely  interesting  and 
fascinating.    Men,  women 
and  boys  become  enthusi- 
astic over  it.   Send  today 
for  free  finely  illustrated 
book,  and  see  for  yourself 
wliat  taxidermy  really  is. 
We  teach  you  at  home  by 
■mail,  during  pour  spare 
time.    You  learn  quickly. 
You  soon  know  Taxidermy 
and  team  to  mount  your 
splendid  troph  ies.  You  can 
decorate  your  home,  den 
or  office  with  the  very  fin- 
est of  art.   You  can  make 
wonderful   profits  from 
your  spare  time.   You  will 
hugely  enjoy  every  mo- 
ment you  give  to  the  art 
of    taxidermy.  Thous- 
ands and    thousands  of 
students  have  learned  and  are  delighted. 
One  says: 


J.  W.  ELWOOD— Expert 
Taxidermist  and  Prea.  of 
N.W.Scboolof  Taxidermy 


Have  moonted  fcr*y  dfrda.  three  deer  heads,  four  equir* 
rela.  and  BixteeD  rob..  Have  had  the  finest  of  success* 
Would  not  take  a  th  .usand  dollars  for  my  knowledge  of 
taxidtrmy."— E.  V.  Jarocb. 


FREE 


Make  Money 


Beautiful  book 
showing  dozens  o( 
Photos  of  Mounted 
Specimens  and  also 
the  Taxidermy  Magazine  —  both  Free  for  a 
short  lime.  Mail  coupon  or  a  postal  today. 
I-Xjn't  delay,  but  act  now  before  the  free 
books  are  exhausted. 

You  can  earn 

big  money  from 
taxidermy  in 
your  spare  time,  or  go  into  it  as  a  profession  and 
make  from  J2.000  to  it, 000  per  year.  Big  demand  and 
few  taxidermiuts.  This  is  something  new,  something 
worth  your  while.  Write  Today  for  full  particulars 
iiwl  the  two  fr<-<:  l,o<.k  ■.  Merely  mnil  coupon  or  a  let- 
ter or  postal— hut  do  it  today.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  free  books. 

Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy 
10  Elwood  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

(The  Only  Sclwol  of  Taxidermy  in  the  World) 

""'Free  Book  Coupon"— 

Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy, 
10  Elwood  Bldg.      Omaha,  Neb. 

WTfhoot  Obligation  on  my  part  send  me 
copies  of  your  FREE  TAXIlJ KKMY 
l:OOK  AN  6  I  UK  TAXIbKI'.MY  MAG- 
AZiNE.  and  full  particulars  about  your 
course  of  lessons  on  taxidermy. 


Sam*  .... 
|  AddrMt. 


Be  Wise" 


galley|practice;competition 

5.  (a)  Military  Units— S.M.L.E.  rifle, 
(b)  Civilian  Rifle  Associations — (i) 

S.M.L.E.  rifle;  (ii)  Ross  rifle. 
MINIATURE  RIFLE  COMPETITION 
Rifles  of  .22  calibre  or  not  exceeding  .23 
are  to  be  used. 

6.  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition  will  be 
issued  free  for  each  team. 

7.  (a)  Gallery  Practice  Competition — 
as  issued  with  rifle. 

(b)  Miniature  Rifle  Competition — 
any  not  fitted  with  glass  may  be  used. 

8.  10  shots:  Gallery  Practice — 5  shots 
only  at  each  target. 

Miniature  Rifle — 2  shots  only  at  each 
bullseye. 

9.  Decimal. 

10.  Practice  shooting  on  the  day  of  a 
match  is  permitted. 

11.  Each  team  to  consist'  of  ten  mem- 
bers of  a  unit  association,  or  club  (ladies' 
clubs  included),  will  be  permitted  to 
fire  in  the  match.  The  ten  highest 
scores,  duly  certified  to  by  the  Range 
Officer  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, etc.,  to  count  as  those  of  the  first 
team,  the  next  highest  ten  for  the  second 
team,  &c. 

12.  A  score  sheet  showing  the  result  of 
each  match  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  League,  together  with 
the  targets.  In  the  event  of  the  post- 
mark date  on  the  covering  wrapper 
being  more  than  ten  (10)  days  subsequent 
to  date  fixed  for  the  match,  the  score  may 
be  disallowed. 

13.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows : — 
The  DOMINION  CARTRIDGE 

COMPANY'S  CHALLENGE  TROPHY 
will  be  awarded  to  the  team  making  the 
highest  aggregate  in  the  four  matches  of 
the  Miniature  Rifle  Series. 

A  Cup,  presented  by  the  President, 
will  be  competed  for  annually,  in  the 
Gallery  Practice  Series. 

Team  prizes  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
winners,  provided  the  Captain  and 
Secretary  of  the  Association  are  willing 
to  execute  a  Bond  that  proper  care  will 
be  taken  of  each  prize,  and  that  it 
is  returned  to  the  Secretary^Treasurer 
of  the  C.  R.  League  in  good  order,  ex- 
press charges  prepaid,  not  later  than  the 
15th  of  July  of  the  year  following  that  in 
which  it  was  won. 

An  individual  Prize  will  be  awarded  to 
the  member  of  each  association  or  club 
making  the  highest  aggregate  in  the  four 
matches. 

Spoons  will  be  awarded  to  each  mem- 
ber making: — 

S.M.L.E.   Rifle— (a)    Gallery  Practice 
Competition. 

Special — 380  points,  or  an  average  of 
95  points  for  each  match. 

1st  Class— 360  points,  or  an  average  of 
90  points  for  each, match. 

2nd  Class — 340  points  or  an  average  of 
85  points  for  each  match. 
Ross  Rifle — Civilian  Rifle  Associations 
only. 

Special — 392  points,  or  an  average  of 

98  points  for  each  match. 

1st  Class — 380  points,  or  an  average  of 
95  points  for  each  match. 

2nd  Class — 360  points,  or  an  average  of 
90  points  for  each  match. 

(b)   Miniature   Rifle  Competition. 

Special — 396  points,  or  an  average  of 

99  points  for  each  match. 

1st  Class — 388  points,  or  an  average  of 
97  points  for  each  match. 

2nd  Class — 372  points,  or  an  average  of 
93  points  for  each  match. 
NOTE: — A  member  to  be  eligible  for  the 
individual  prize,  or  for  a  spoon,  must 
have  been  a  member  of  a  team  in  all 
four  matches. 

14.  The  use  of  slings  is  allowed. 

15.  Prone. 

16.  The  Range  Officer  in  all  four  mat- 


ches must  be  some  person  who  is  in  ho 
way  connected  with  the  association 
competing.  No  "departure  from  this 
regulation  will  be  allowed  under  any 
circumstances.  When  the  score  sheet 
for  the  fourth  match  is  forwarded  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  Captain  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association  that  this  regulation  has 
been  strictly  adhered  to  in  all  the  mat- 
ches. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Range  Offi- 
cer: (a)  to  personally  measure  the  length 
of  the  range  from  the  targets  to  the 
firing  point  nearest  thereto,  before  the 
commencement  of  each  match,  and  to 
certify  on  the  score  sheet  that  he  did  so 
and  give  the  length  of  range,  as  measured 
by  him;  (b)  to  sign  all  used  targets,  after 
they  have  been  signed  by  the  competitor 
who  fired  on  same  in  the  match;  and  (c) 
to  satisfy  himself  that  no  competitor 
fires  more  than  one  score  in  the  same 
match. 
Fees. 

17.  $15.00  for  the  first  team,  $10.00 
for  each  other  team  from  the  same 
association  or  club. 

Rules  to  Govern. 

18.  Any  point  not  dealt  with  in  these 
Regulations  will  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  The  Canadian 
Rifle  League,  whose  decision  will  be 
final. 

Entries. 

19.  Entries  must  be  made  before  the 
1st  January,  1922,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
Canadian  Rifle  League,  P.O.  Box  557, 
Ottawa,  who  will  mail  score  sheets  for 
each  team  competing,  on  receipt  of  same. 
When  forwarding  the  entry.care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  is  distinctly 
stated  whether  entry  is  made  in  the 
Miniature  Rifle  or  Gallery  Practice 
Competition,  and,  in  the  case  of  Civilian 
Rifle  Associations  entering  the  latter 
Competition,  what  rifle  (i.e.  S.M.L.E. 
or  Ross)  will  be  used. 

Address  for  further  particulars, 

FRANK  BEARD, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Canadian  Rifle 
League. 

Ottawa,  October  1st,  1921. 


Indoor  Rifle  Compe- 
titions 

National  Rifle  Association — (Official  Or- 
ganization  of  Rifle   Shooting   in  the 
United  States.) 

The  officials  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  have  provided  a  very 
complete  and  lengthy  program  of 
indoor  shooting  for  the  winter  of  1921- 
1922.  Twenty-eight  distinct  competi- 
tions have  been  provided  for  different 
distances  and  different  kinds  of  shooting, 
so  that  this  winter's  competitions  will 
meet  the  wishes  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  various  classes  of  small  bore 
shooters.  Full  information  in  regard  to 
these  matches  may  be  procured  r»y  ad- 
dressing Brig.  Gen.  Fred  H.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Sec,  National  Rifle  Association, 
1108  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  U.S.A.  A  condensed  digest  of  the 
conditions  concerning  the  winter's  mat- 
ches is  as  follows : 

The  Gallery  Season  of  1921-1922  is 
divided  into  preliminary  events  from 
December  3  to  24.  The  championship 
team  matqhes  from  Feb.  18  to  March 
25,  and  a  series  of  individual  competi- 
tions beginning  Jan.  31.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  fortunate  conditions 
concerning  these  matches  is  that  identi- 
cal matches  have  been  provided  for 
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those  clubs  and  individuals  having  75 
or  50  foot  ranges.  Any  club  may  enter 
one  or  all  matches  in  either  of  these 
classes,  but  they  cannot  enter  the  mat- 
ches in  both  classes.  Clubs  or  individ- 
uals having  75  ft.  ranges  are  expected 
to  enter  the  matches  at  that  range. 
Those  who  do  not  have  75  foot  ranges 
should  enter  the  matches  provided  for 
the  50  ft.  ranges. 

Conditions  governing  this  season's 
shooting  are  more  drastic  than'those  that 
were  enforced  in  the  past.  Teams  will 
be  required  to  shoot  as  units,  meaning 
by  that  that  the  members  of  each  club 
must  shoot  their  scores  on  time.  This 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  provide 
for  a  greater  equality  in  the  competition 
and  also  to  promote  team  shooting. 
The  winter  matches  will  include  prone, 
sitting,  kneeling  and  off-hand  shooting, 
and  are  arranged  in  such  manner  that 
teams  or  individuals  may  engage  in 
any  one  or  two  of  these  types  of  matches. 
The  five  high  scores  in  each  match  will 
constitute  the  club  team,  whether  it  be 
from  civilian,  military  unit,  college, 
high  school,  or  military  school  rifle 
clubs.  Each  team  match  consists  of 
these  stages,  fired  weekly. 

Any  .22  caliber  rifle,  not  weighing  more 
than  ten  pounds,  having  a  trigger  pull 
of  not  less  than  three  pounds  may  be 
used.  The  trigger  pull  will  be  tested 
prior  to  the  firing  of  each  stage  of  each 
match.  Official  weights  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Any  sights  are  permitted,  including  the 
telescope.  Any  ammunition,  provided 
it  is  commercially  loaded  and  offered  for 
sale  on  the  American  market,  may  be 
used.  In  prone  shooting,  no  support 
may  be  offered  to  the  arm  between  the 
elbow  and  the  hand  or  between  the 
elbow  and  the  shoulder.  In  other  words, 
no  portion  of  the  arm  except  the  elbow 
should  rest  upon  the  ground  or  other 
artificial  support.  In  the  standing  or 
off-hand  position,  the  shooter  shall  be 
erect  on  both  feet,  all  other  portions  of 
the  body  free  from  support.  More 
complete  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  secretary. 


"THE  PRIDE  OF  PALOMAR" 

"The  Pride  of  Palomar"  by  Peter  B. 
Kyne  is  an  enthralling  story  of  southern 
California.  The  hero  of  the  story,  Don 
Miguel  Farrel,  known  as  "Don  Mike," 
the  descendant  of  American  and  Spanish 
ancestors,  returns  from  the  war  to  find 
his  father  dead,  and  his  fortunes  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  The  practical  American 
side  of  his  nature  comes  to  the  fore  and 
against  great  odds  he  wins  his  home  and 
fortune,  and,  incidentally,  a  wife.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  book — the  picturesque 
old  mission,  the  old  fashioned  garden, 
the  old  world  courtesy  of  the  partly 
Spanish  Don  Mike,  and  the  drolleries  of 
Pablo — go  far  in  making  this  a  very 
readable  story.  Don  Mike,  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  has  to  con- 
tend with  the  Jap  problem,  and  many 
interesting  sidelights  are  thrown  upon 
this  problem  of  California.  The  book 
retails  at  $2.00,  the  publishers  being  the 
Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation  of  119 
West  40th  St.,  New  York. 


BOOKLET  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Crowley,  The  Magazine  Man.  511 
Fast  164  St..  New  York.  N.Y..  has 
issued  an  up-to-aate  little  booklet  of 
146  pages  containing  a  list  of  business, 
professional  and  technical  publications 
with  a  brief,  comprehensive  description 
of  the  field  thev  cover.  This  booklet 
will  be  supplied  bv  the  publishers  upon 
request. 


ARBLE'S 

Outing  Equipment 
Needed  by  Outdoor  Men 

Hardest  use-has  proved  the  real  worth 
of  Marble's  Equipment. 


Every  hour  in  the 
great  outdoors  calls  for 
the   use   of  some 

Marble's  Specialty. 

Each  article  merits  the  confidence  you  ^ut  in  it. 

Here  are  shown  two  items  —  the  line  includes, 
Safety  Pocket  Axes,  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives, 
Waterproof  Matchbox,  Compasses,  Broken  Shell  Ex 
tractors,  Nitro  Solvent  Oil,  Front  and  Rear  Gun  Sights, 
Gun  Rods  and  Cleaners,  Anti-Rust  Ropes,  and  Recoil  Pads 

Ideal  Hunting  Knife 

Shown  at  left.  A  real  knife  for  the  outdoor  man.  Blade  of  finest  steel, 
oval  ground  at  back  of  point  for  chopping.  5  inch  blade,  leather  handle 
with  sheath,  $2.75;  6  inch  blade,  $3.00;  7  inch  blade,  $3.25;  8  inch  blade. 
$3.50;  Stag  handle,  75c  extra.  Add  10%  war  tax. 

Safety  Pocket  Axe 

Fits  the  pocket  but  big  enough  to  cut  wood.  Nickel  plated  spring 
hinged  guard  folds  into  handle.  Blade  of  finest  steel — steel  handle,  $3.25; 
hickory  handle,  $2.00  and  $2.25, 

Most  good  stores  sell  Marble's  Outing  Equipment— if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you  order  direct  by  mail,  enclosing  draft  or 
money  order.    Send  for  the  Marble  Catalog. 


MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.,  581  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich 


IF  this  story  may  be  given  credence,  the 
*  angel  performed  one  service  for 
Mohammed  and  two  for  humanity 
in  general. 


Seal  Brand  COFFEE 


Many  are  the  stories  regarding  the 
origin  of  coffee.  One  tells  us 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel,  when 
Mohammed  lay  sick,  brought  him 
a  cup  of  the  delightful  beverage 
and  restored  him  to  health  and 
Strength. 


is  a  delightful  luxury  to  the  exacting 
palate.  Its  fragrance  is  like  an  invitation 
to  a  feast — the  delicious  beverage  raises 
to  the  order  of  a  banquet  even  a  common- 
place meal. 
Sold  sealed  in  %,  i  and  2  lb.  tins.  Whole,  ground 
and  fine  ground  for  Tricotator  and  percolator  use. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que. 
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COVER  REPRODUCTIONS  of  ROD  AND  GUN 

Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which  have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun,  mounted  on  9  x  1  1 
inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  available.  If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings"  these  will 
appeal  to  you.    Price  25c  each. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  Williams 


Rod  and  Gun  Notes  in 
British  Columbia 


PART  XVIII. 

THERE  is  a  bear,  kill  him!"  How 
often  one  hears  these  words  or  is 
told  of  them  having  been  used,  and 
this  too  utterly  regardless  of  the  time  of 
the  year,  or  that  the  proposed  victim 
may  be  a  she  bear  with  cubs  only  a 
month  or  two  old,  or  anything  else. 
Amongst  the  generality  of  mankind,  to 
see  a  bear,  brings  a  desire  to  accomplish 
its  destruction,  though  often  the  question 
of  their  personal  safety,  in  conjunction 
with  the  killing,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. For  generations  probably  most 
people  have  been  brought  up  filled  with 
old  women's  stories  of  the  ferocity  of 
bears  and  the  dread  of  them  lasts  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  and  this  includes 
numbers  of  those  who  should  know  bet- 
ter. 

As  far  as  this  province  is  concerned, 
and  the  whole  of  the  continent  might 
safely  be  included,  the  black  bear  is 
almost  without  exception  and  the  grizzly 
with  an  occasional  one,  most  peaceably 
disposed.  Let  them  alone  and  they  will 
most  certainly  not  interfere  with  you. 
They  do  not  want  to  bother  anybody  and 
they  strongly  object  to  being  bothered. 
They  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  live  in 
peace.  Once  in  a  while  a  grizzly  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exception  to  the  rule,  but 
such  cases  are  very  out  of  the  orainary 
and  usually  occur  when  such  a  bear  has 
been  living  near  enough  to  mankind  to 
get  accustomed  to  and  loses  his  fear  of 
nim.  Still  though  you  may  meet  a 
c  ross  bear  once  in  a  while  if  you  travel  in 
their  haunts  long  enough,  you  are  just 
about  as  likely  to  meet  as  many  savage 
cows  and  more  ill-tempered  dogs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  though  I  have  been  travel- 
ling in  the  woods  more  years  than  I  care 
to  think  of  and  have  run  across  hundreds 
of  bears  of  all  sorts,  ages  and  sexes  and 
probably  have  shot  as  many  as  most 
men,  I  have  yet  failed  to  meet  a  bear 
that  would  attack  me.  On  the  other 
band  I  have  met  several  really  savage 
'  o  n,  of  the  common  barnyard  species 
too,  and  a  few  vicious  horses  that  really 
were  dangerous,  to  say  nothing  of  dogs. 
And  yet  every  bear  is  to  be  killed  on 
sight  just  because  the  fear  of  them  has 
been  instilled  into  our  minds  from  child- 
hood. Why  if  black  bear  were  dangerous 
there  would  be  numbers  of  people  killed 
or  injured  every  year  right  round  Van- 
couver, because  there  are  still  lots  of 
bears  living  in  close  proximity  to  the  city 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to 
wander  into  the  outskirts. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous agitation  in  this  province 
against  the  protection  of  the  unfortunate 
bear.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  afloat 
about  certain  districts  being  in  a  panic 
over   the   number   of   these  animals. 


Almost  every  day  there  were  accounts 
of  people  being  treed  or  chased  and  won- 
derful were  the  hairbreadth  escapes  some 
of  them  had.  And  yet  curiously  enough 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  the  terrible 
encounters  every  single  person  did,  in  the 
end,  by  some  miracle,  get  away  unscath- 
ed. How  they  eluded  their  pursurers 
was  always  a  wonder  to  me,  but  in  the 
end  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that, 
they  must  have  been  exceptionally  fleet 
of  foot;  perhaps  fear  lent  them  wings,  or 
else  they  were  remarkably  active  in 
climbing  trees! 

Bears  are  just  as  much  entitled  to 
protection  as  any  other  class  of  game. 
Of  all  game  it  is. doubtful  if  there  is  any 
other  that  affords  more  sport  or  is  more 
interesting  to  study.  Then  where  would 
the  romance  of  the  mountains  be  without 
them'?  Would  not  the  Rockies  loose 
half  their  charm  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  a  real  old  grizzly  might  be  seen 
at  any  time  taking  the  air  out  on  some 
open  hillside,  digging  out  ground  squirrels 
or  even  wandering  along  a  trail.  Even 
the  humble  black  bear  creates  more 
or  less  excitement  among  those  not  famil- 
iar with  their  retiring  habits,  and  is 
always  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those 
who  know  him  well.  Let  us  therefore 
give  the  bears  their  due  and  not  condemn 
them  as  a  whole  for  the  misdeeds  of  one 
or  two  exceptions  who  have  developed  a 
crusty  disposition. 

Having  now  delivered  another  little 
lecture  we  will  now  get  down  to  the 
business  of  hunting  them  which  will 
probably  be  of  more  interest  to  you. 

First  of  all  I  may  say  that  there  is  no 
other  species  of  game  that  is  so  widely 
distributed.  There  are  bears  of  some  sort 
or  other  all  over  the  province;  neverthe- 
less it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  kill  them 
when  their  pelts  are  in  prime  condition. 
In  summer  and  during  the  early  berry 
season,  bear  seem  to  show  themselves 
here,  there  and  everyhwere  and  .they  ap- 
pear to  be  much  tamer  and  take  less 
notice  of  man.  The  hot  weather  makes 
them  lazy  and  stupid  and  very  easy  to 
approach.  At  this  time  their  coats  are 
ragged  and  absolutely  worthless  and  it  is 
a  shame  to  interfere  with  them.  Later 
on  any  within  miles  of  a  river  where 
salmon  run,  congregate  down  to  its 
banks  for  their  annual  fishing  which, 
with  most  of  them,  lasts  until  they  are 
rolling  fat  and  ready  for  their  winter 
hibernation.  The  time  they  visit  the 
streams  depends  on  its  locality.  In 
Alaska,  I  believe  salmon  run  as  early  as 
June  and  July,  but  in  British  Columbia 
it  is  seldom  that  there  is  a  run  of  fish 
even  in  our  most  northern  rivers,  until 
the  middle  of  August.  Of  course  there 
are  runs  of  spring  salmon  earlier,  but 
generally  they  are  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, like  the  humpbacks  and  later  the 


dog  and  coyotes,  to  induce  the  bears  to 
leave  their  berry  picking.  Usually  how- 
ever in  September,  in  the  northern  streams, 
there  are  enough  salmon  to  bring  them 
down  in  numbers  and  when  they  first 
come  they  are  congregated  on  the  main 
rivers  and  if  you  only  use  the  proper 
precaution,  you  could  kill  numbers  of 
them.  It  is  not  however  until  the  sal- 
mon have  ascended  the  main  streams 
and  passed  out  into  the  various  small 
creeks  ,to  begin  their  spawning  operations 
that  the  pelts  are  worth  skinning  and  by 
this  time  the  bears  have  scattered  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  and  are 
harder  to  find.  Not  only  that,  but  those 
still  feeding  are  well  fattened  and  the 
time  they  spend  fishing  is  of  short  dur- 
ation. Sometimes  they  will  feed  one 
day  and  not  at  all  the  next  or  perhaps 
miss  a  couple  of  days.  Then  not  being 
hungry  and  caring  little  whether  they 
feed  or  not  they  have  time  to  take  more 
notice  of  things  and  become  very  wary 
so  that  unless  you  know  just  how  to  go 
about  your  hunting  you  will  never  lay 
eyes  on  one  though  there  may  have  been 
several  about  when  you  first  arrived. 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for  your  lack 
of  success. 

In  the  first  place,  while  bears  have  very 
poor  eyesight,  they  not  only  have  won- 
derfully acute  hearing,  but  equally  good 
powers  of  smelling  and  they  use  both 
these  faculties  for  their  preservation 
when  they  are  feeding  or  lying  down. 
There  are  times  when  bear  are  travellimg 
that  they  seem  obsessed  with  just  one 
idea  and  that  is  to  go  to  whatever  place 
their  fancy  may  be  taking  them  by  the 
easiest  and  shortest  route  and  then  all 
their  faculties  seem  to  be  concentrated 
on  that  one  thing,  and  they  bother  about 
nothing  else.  In  consequence  it  may 
chance  that  a  bear  happens  on  some 
trail,  that  is  going  his  way,  and  if  so,  he 
promptly  takes  advantage  of  it  and  saun- 
ters along  without  thinking  of  danger,  so 
that  if  you  too  chance  to  be  on  that  trail 
you  may  meet  him  face  to  face,  even 
though  you  may  have  been  talking  to  a 
companion  and  taking  no  precautions 
against  making  noises.  But  when  you 
are  hunting  them  on  their  feeding 
grounds  at  a  time  when  their  pelts  are 
prime  you  will  find  that  an  unwary 
bruin  is  a  most  exceptional  occurrence. 

Years  ago  when  I  first  started  to  hunt 
bear  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  watching 
for  them  on  moonlight  nights  on  streams 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
to  catch  salmon.  Night  after  night  I 
would  go  to  some  stream  where  the  bush 
along  the  banks  and  the  bars  were  trod- 
den down  with  fresh  tracks  and  it  was 
palpable  that  there  were  or  had  been 
bear  coming  there  regularly,  and  yet  it 
was  very  seldom  that  ray  rifle  was  ever 
brought  into  use.   Once,  in  a  while  luck 
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favoured  me  and  I  would  get  a  glimpse  of 
one,  perhaps  a  shot  at  him  too,  and  I 
well  remember  rolling  up  in  my  blankets 
about  midnight  brimming  with  triumph 
and  very  proud  of  myself,  though  it  was 
sheer  luck  and  not  through  my  skill, 
having  seen  five  bear  during  the  few  pre- 
ceding hours  and  killed  two  of  them,  and 
one  was  a  huge  old  timer.  Ves,  you  may 
hardly  believe  me,  but  that  took  place  on 
the  Stave  River  and  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  where  the  railway  crosses  the 
river.  Possibly  you  may  even  know 
the  spot;  there  is  a  little  bay,  just  above 
where  the  mill  stands;  it  is  affected  by 
the  tide  and  almost  goes  dry  at  a  very 
low  water.  I  lay  there  in  a  canoe  with 
an  old  blanket  around  me  and  yet  nearly 
frozen  as  it  was  a  frosty  night.  The 
sight  of  that  big  bear  coming  out  of  the 
bush  is  something  that  stands  out  still 
fresh  in  my  memory  after  all  these  years. 
He  appeared  right  opposite  to  where  I 
was  and  after  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  bush  for  a  minute  or  two,  walked 
boldly  down  into  the  water  to  within 
fifteen  yards  of  me  and  he  looked  as  big 
as  a  cow  in  the  moonlight.  He  could 
have  stepped  right  into  my  canoe  if  he 
had  come  on  a  little  farther,  but  a  shot  in 
his  chest  from  my  45-90  discouraged  any 
attentions  of  that  sort  that  he  might 
have  had. 

However,  though  luck  did  favour  me 
once  in  a  while,  no  real  success  rewarded 
the  amount  of  work  I  did  until  I  discover- 
ed how  variable  the  air  currents  were  on 
an  apparently  still  night  and  that  my 
wind  was  gently  wafted  sometimes  up, 
sometimes  down  stream,  scaring  every 
bear  within  half  a  mile  of  me,  also  that 
hunting  for  tracks  in  the  daytime  meant 
perhaps  frightening  away  some  bear  that 
was  lying  close  to  the  stream  or  even 
leaving  my  scent  on  the  ground.  Then 
I  made  a  practice  of  climbing  up  some 
convenient  tree  to  do  my  watching  so 
that  my  wind  would  be  carried  too  high 
for  anything  to  get  it  and  when  I  went 
to  look  for  tracks  I  waded  in  the  stream 
and  then  only  when  the  wind  was  in  a 
favourable  direction.  By  using  these 
precautions  I  did  ever  so  much  better. 

After  all  though  there  is  something 
very  fascinating  about  watching  for 
bear  at  night  and  it  is  by  no  means  plea- 
sant work.  The  smell  of  the  dead  sal- 
mon is  or  used  to  be  in  the  days  I  did  it, 
simply  sickening.  Then  being  perched 
up  in  a  tree  for  hours,  usually  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  position,  gets  monotonous, 
and  besides  that  you  are  either  frozen 
with  cold,  or  if  warm  enough,  deadly 
sleepy.  Then  after  all  your  watching  if 
you  do  see  a  bear,  unless  he  comes  right 
up  to  you  the  chances  are  that,  with  the 
poor  light,  you  will  miss  him  altogether 
or  perhaps  only  wound  him.  Of  course 
it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  at  night,  as 
on  some  of  the  streams,  especially  those 
further  north,  you  are  apt  to  get  a  shot 
at  any  time  of  day  and  in  the  evening  and 
just  at  daylight,  also  if  there  is  no  moon, 
your  chances  are  very  good;  still  there  is 
no  doubt  that  bear  feed  by  moonlight 
more  freely  than  at  any  other  time. 

How  do  bear  catch  salmon?  Most  of 
those  that  I  have  seen  actually  doing  so 
have  been  at  work  on  very  small  creeks 
where  the  water  was  so  shallow  on  the 
riffles  that  the  salmon  had  their  backs 
partly  out  of  water  and  have  difficulty 
in  passing  up  stream.  At  times  the  bears 
go  out  into  these  shallows  and  sit  down 
and  wait  for  a  fish  to  pass,  then  he  will 
either  grab  it  in  his  paws  or  if  it  is  a  very 
narrow  stream  perhaps  give  it  a  flip  out 
on  to  the  bank.  Sometimes  I  have  seen 
them  rush  into  a  pool  where  there  were  a 
lot  of  fish  and  scare  them  out  and|then 
go  chasing  them  over  the  riffles.  Oc- 
casionally they  seem  to  do  it  just  for  the 
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is  the  Registered  name  of 
the  specially  prepared  steel 
hard  bamboo  solely  used  by 

The  World  Premier  Angling  Specialists  in  tbe  manu- 
facture of  their  famous  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods,  and 


is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most  springy  material  known 
for  rod  making.  No  ordinary  bamboo  can  be  compared  with  it. 


''De  Luxe"  Rods  "Hardy's"  latest  design  in  single  handed  rods  for  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing. 

Length  9  ft.  Weight  5)^  ozs.        ft.  5%  ozs.    10  ft.  6U  ozs. 
"Extra  Light"  Salmon  Fly  Rods.  Length  14ft.  Weight  18}£  ozs.  15ft.  23  ozs.  16ft.  26  ozs. 
Built  by  hand  of  specially  selected  steel  hard  "Palakona,"  Reg'd,  split  bamboo. 


"TJ  ADT\V'CH    T7TT17C    Dressed  by  artists  in  the  work — Unsurpassed  for 
H.AXS.U  I   O      rislUfO    quality.  All  hooks  carefully  tested. 

''Halford"  Floating  Files  as  dressed  for  the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford.  » 
Wet  Flies,  With  and  Without  Snoods.    Special  Canadian  and  American  patterns. 
Salmon  Flies  on  "Oval"  Wire  Hooks.  The  strongest  formation — No  breakages. 
''Hardys"  make  Rods,  Reels,  Lines,  Gut  Casts,  Flies,  Spinners,  and  requisites  for  all  kinds 
of  angling.    Their  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped;  is  supervised  by  Champion 
Fly  and  Bait  Casters,  who  are  also  expert  anglers — the  "Hardys."     Send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  plates  of  flies,  etc.,  in  correct  colours,  free. 

Hardy  Bros.  Ltd.  Manufactory,  Alnwick,  Eng.  ^npa°H  Mau[ros°.w. 


TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and     Hotel  Carls-Rite 

"The  House  of  Plenty"  "The  House  of  Comfort" 

A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel 
Accommodation  provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant 
accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitude  they 
owe  to  the  hotel  man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the 
town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever 
had.  They  are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  essential  to  their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries 
as]an  important  item  in  any  town's  make-up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town 
is^expressed  in  words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good 
stroke  of  business,  but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our^duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE 
HOTEL  CARLS-RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great 
city  we  would  thank  you  for  your  patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN.  EUROPEAN  PLAN  if 
desired. 


GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


m     <mm                    A        V       m&  Gives  you  a  feeling  of 

R                       4#          lA^nft  real  comfort  and  the  assur- 

fk.n47FW4t^k9%WA\  r»IUt.l\  ance  of  Perfect  protection 

IVI  I  MA  1/1  rl  ^LYo^fi  whlle  erasing.  Opening 

I  TJ  I  Mjf  I  *W  W     N  44  beneath     Patent    flap  A. 

£~  Small  amount  of  material 

between  thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt-bound  web- 
bing. Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  he 
will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44. 
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fun  of  the  thing  and  make  no  real  effort 
to  catch  them,  But  go  dashing  about  after 
them  just  like  a  dog  will  sometimes. 
They  catch  lots  more  fish  than  they  want 
when  there  are  plenty  of  them;  they  may 
take  a  bite  out  of  one  and  then  leave  it 
and  go  for  another.  Often  they  never 
touch  them  at  all,  at  any  rate  at  the  time, 
though  they  may  come  back  and  eat  them 
later.  On  some  of  the  northern  streams  a 
grizzly  will  go  round  and  collect  his 
catch  and  cover  them  up  for  future  use. 

Where  ™do  bear  den  up?  Black  bear 
choose  all  sorts  of  places,  sometimes  it  is 
a  hollow  cedar  lying  down,  or  perhaps 
standing  up  if  there  is  an  aperture  large 
enough  for  them  to  get  in  through,  then 
once  in  a  while  they  will  find  a  cave  or 
some  overhanging  rock ;  but  a  great  many 
go  to  the  trouble  of  digging  a  regular 
tunnel  under  a  stump  or  log  that  has 
lodged  on  the  side  of  a  gulch  where  there 
is  sufficient  soil  or  gravel  for  them  to  dig 
in.  It  is  more  or  less  - common  belief 
that  the  dens  always  have  a  northern 
aspect  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  fact  as  though  I  have  killed 
some  bears  in  valleys  where  you  could 
not  say  that  there  was  any  particular 
aspect.  All  those  that  I  have  killed  on 
mountain  sides  were  in  holes  in  gulches 
and  every  one  was  facing  the  north. 

I  have  never  killed  a  grizzly  in  winter 
quarters  nor  have  I  ever  found  what  I 
could  be  absolutely  sure  was  a  grizzly 
den.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  consider- 
able doubts  whether  many  of  them  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making  regular  dens  at  all. 
It  looks  as  though  most  of  them  stayed 
out  feeding  around  in  the  most  suitable 
places  they  can  find  until  the  snow  comes 
to  stay  for  the  winter  and  then  they  pick 
out  a  thicket  of  balsams  or  perhaps  a 
bunch  of  fallen  jack  pines  and  make  a 
bit  of  a  nest  and  then  let  the  snow  cover 
them.  At  any  rate  if  they  have  regular 
dens  to  go  to  it  has  never  been  my  luck 
to  find  one  or  even  to  find  the  tracks  of  a 
grizzly  in  the  snow  on  his  way  to  one. 
It  is  often  easy  to  find  grizzly  tracks  in 
the  snow  when  it  is  not  too  deep  for  quite 
a  time;  then  perhaps  a  heavy  fall  will 
come  followed  by  a  cold  spell  and  not 
another  track  will  you  find  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  whereas  if  they  had  dens 
to  go  to  you  would  be  almost  sure  to  see 
a  trail  leading  to  one  once  in  a  while. 

I  have  never  seen  a  green  black  bear. 
Perhaps  after  hearing  this  statement  you 
will  begin  to  think  that  too  much  hunting 
has  had  its  effect  on  my  brain;  most  of 
us  ha-"e  a  screw  loose  on  some  subject 
and  possibly  my  loose  screw  may  be  con- 
nected with  game,  though  I  believe  I  am 
as  sane  as  most  people.  Possibly  it  is 
the  Irish  blood  in  me  that  made  me  say 
it.   However  give  me  a  chance  to  explain. 

First  of  all  the  common  bear  of  this 
continent  is  called  the  black  bear  because 
black  is  the  usual  colour  of  the  species 
and  probably  that  is  what  nature  in- 
tended them  to  be.  However  for  some 
reason  or  other  which  I  cannot  explain, 
the  pigment  in  the  hair  of  black  bears 
and  grizzly  also  in  a  lesser  degree,  is  most 
susceptible  to  change  and  in  consequence 
you  get  a  great  variation  in  colour  and 
though  I  have  never  seen  one  either  green 
or  even  a  tinge  of  green  in  the  hair,  it 
seems  to  me  I  have  seen  skins  with  a 
touch  of  almost  every  other  shade. 
Certainly  I  have  seen  them  white,  cream, 
cream  with  shades  of  orange  along  the 
back,  grey,  grey  with  yellowish  patches, 
all  sorts  of  shades  of  brown,  several 
shades  of  dull  red  and  a  few  with  the 
tinge  of  blue  you  see  in  some  greyhounds, 
boarhounds  and  several  species  of  dogs. 
Incidently  it  may  here  be  said  that  the 
glacial  bear,  the  species  disc»vered  some 
years  ago  near  Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska 
is  of  this  bluish  shade.    I  have  seen 


several  of  the  skins  brought  from  there 
and  I  have  also  seen  a  few  exactly  sim- 
iliar  in  appearance  that  have  been  killed 
in  various  parts  of  this  province  and  the 
best  one  of  all  was  obtained  not  far  from 
Sechelt,  some  thirty  miles  up  the  coast 
from  Vancouver. 

Specimens  of  the  white  or  yellowish 
white  and  occasionally  greyish  white 
bears  have  been  obtained  here  and  there 
all  over  the  province.  I  have  already 
told  you  of  the  white  yearling  I  saw  and 
unfortunately  failed  to  get.  I  had 
another  chance  once  not  far  from  Chili- 
wack,  when,  in  company  with  an  Indian, 
I  was  hunting  bear  with  hounds  and 
luck  favoured  the  Indian  and  he  got  the 
shot  and  killed  an  almost  pure  white 
bear.  It  was  rather  small  in  size  for  its 
age  as  from  the  appearance  of  its  teeth 
and  skull,  it  was  a  fully  mature  animal. 
Also  numbers  of  other  white  skins  have 
been  obtained  from  other  places  in  the 
interior.  Nevertheless  though  these 
freaks  are  found  occasionally  everywhere, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  more 
common  on  certain  of  the  northern  coast 
islands  where  either  the  climate  or  in 
breeding  has  an  effect  not  only  on  bears, 
but  on  other  animals  as  well.  There  is 
one  more  curious  thing  to  tell  about  the 
colour  of  bears  and  that  is  that  as  far  as 
I  know  those  found  on  Vancouver  Island 
breed  true  to  colpur  and  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  brown  bear  or  one  of  any  other 
shade  except  black  has  never  yet  been 
found. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  that  monster,  the 
grizzly  bear,  Ursus  Horribilis  to  give 
him  his  scientific  name.  What  a  name  to 
conjure  with!  What  hundreds,  yes  thou- 
sands, of  stories  have  been  told  and  writ- 
ten of  the  strength,  courage,  ferocity  and 
deadly  charges  of  this  monarch  of  the 
mountains.  He  fears  neither  man  nor 
beast,  he  turns  aside  for  nobody:  if  you 
meet  him  on  the  trail  beware,  armed  or 
unarmed,  your  life  hangs  on  a  thread: 
there  will  be  a  savage  roar,  then  his 
lordship  rises  to  his  full  height  on  his 
hind  legs  and,  with  arms  outstretched 
and  jaws  agape,  advances  to  gather  you 
into  his  embrace.  For  bullets  he  cares 
but  little,  they  flatten  on  his  ribs  or 
glance  from  his  skull:  perhaps  if  there  arc 
three  or  four  of  you  ready  armed  with 
repeating  rifles  and  are  all  firing  from 
different  angles  and  you  do  not  kill  one 
another  instead  of  the  bear,  you  may  be- 
tween the  lot  of  you  finally  lay  him  low 
but  only  after  some  twenty  or  thirty 
holes  have  been  punctured  in  his  hide 
and  then  he  dies  fighting  to  the  last 
within  six  inches  of  the  muzzle  of  your 
rifle  or  one  of  your  companions.  Yes, 
all  this  sort  of  humbug  makes  a  fine  story 
and  is  thrilling  to  read  and  most  people 
want  to  be  thrilled  and  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve it  all.  The  fact  that  if  a  bear  ad- 
vanced to  you  on  his  hind  legs  you  would 
have  time  to  empty  your  magazine  twice 
over  into  his  chest  or  throat  and  kill  him 
a  dozen  times  matters  not  in  the  least 
to  the  writers  of  these  stories  or  to 
the  people  that  read  them.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  we  have  read  and  been 
told  of  from  childhood  up  and  the  same 
sort  of  thing  is  still  being  written  and 
told  and  that  is  accountable  for  the  awful 
veneration  in  which  bears  are  held. 

Possibly  the  grizzly  of  the  old  days 
that  was  the  terror  of  California  was  a 
different  animal  to  ours,  or  perhaps  the 
big  brown  coast  grizzlies  of  Alaska  are 
also  different,  (I  nave  no  experience  at 
all  with  the  Californian  species  and  very 
little  with  that  of  the  north),  I  am  only 
telling  you  of  the  species  we  have  here  in 
British  Columbia  as  I  myself  have  seen 
him  and  my  experience  is  that  it  is  easier 
to  scare  a  grizzly  out  of  a  piece  of  coun- 
try that  you  are  going  to  hunt  and  make 
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him  travel  faster  and  farther  and  be  less 
inclined  to  come  back  than  any  other 
species  of  game  that  we  have  here. 

Before  we  settle  where  to  go  for  our 
spring  hunt  you  had  better  decide  what 
kind  of  a  grizzly  you  would  like  to  kill  as 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  not  only 
in  their  colour  but  in  size  and  habits,  so 
much  so  that  even  I  think  they  are  almost 
entitled  to  a  distinction  of  species,  only 
the  trouble  is  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
line.  If  you  killed  a  grizzly  in  the  Rock- 
ies, Selkirks  or  Purcells,  you  would  find 
that  they  were  fairly  uniform  in  colour, 
being  of  a  dark  shade  with  a  mixture  of 
grey  hairs,  the  true  colour  from  which 
this  species  derived  his  name.  Some  of 
them  have  the  under  hair  on  the  body  and 
legs  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black  and 
then  they  are  the  most  handsome  of  all. 
When  of  mature  age  their  claws  are  long 
and  not  much  bent  and  almost  white. 
They  do  not  go  to  any  great  size  and  one 
that  would  weigh  600  lbs.  would  be  a 
very  big  bear.  These  are  locally  known 
as  the  silver-tips.  After  you  travel  west 
of  the  Selkirks  and  approach  the  coast 
range  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  the 
species;  it  is  small  at  first  and  hardly 
noticeable,  but  by  the  time  you  worked 
away  up  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Stikine 
River  you  would  find  that  the  bear  there 


were  a  whole  lot"  different  and  possibly 
you  might  get  one  that  would  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  kodiak  brown  bear. 
Anyway  you  would  find  that  the  prevail- 
ing dark  hair  was  replaced  more  and  more 
by  brown  hair  and  that  the  bright  silver 
tips  became  less  in  number,  that  the  long 
straight  white  claws  got  shorter,  of  a 
browner  shade  and  more  nearly  shaped 
to  those  of  the  black  bear.  You  would 
also  find  that  they  increase  considerably 
in  size  and  if  you  were  a  zoologist  and 
kept  their  skulls  you  would  discover  cer- 
tain marked  variations  between  those  you 
got  in  the  Rockies  and  those  from  the 
northern  coast,  but  that  when  you  com- 
pared two  skulls  from  say  the  western 
Selkirks  and  the  eastern  Cascades  the 
differences  might  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable. 

Well  you  think  you  would  like  to  hunt 
the  big  coast  grizzly  so  we  will  make  our 
preparations  to  get  off  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  budding  out  well  here  and  then 
by  the  time  we  get  to  our  ground  the 
"slides"  should  be  beginning  to  get  green 
and  grass  fairly  well  up  along  the  stream's 
banks.  No  we  will  not  have  to  be  both- 
ered with  horses  as  all  our  work  will  be 
done  from  boats  and  canoes. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  HANDFUL  OF  SALT 

J.  W.lWinson 


IN  the  very  early  days  of  the  world, 
when  history  was  born  in  mist  and 
mystery;  when  life  ran  freely  every- 
where without  abode  or  environment  and 
the  gods  were  dividing  between  them- 
selves their  several  tasks  and  privileges. 
Neptune  and  Pan  had  a  quarrel.  It 
began  about  the  overseeship  of  the 
water  on  the  earth. 

To  the  senior  god  with  triton-wand 
and  sea-green  beard  had  been  given  all 
the  mighty  seas,  and  he  was  claiming 
that  as  the  clouds  were  drawn  up  from  his 
perspiring  face  by  Sol.  and  the  rains 
and  rivers  brought  the  water  back,  there- 
fore the  streams  belonged  to  him!  That 
Pan  might  hold  the  rocks  and  govern  all 
the  animals  and  birds,  but  all  the  waters 
should  come  under  the  sway  of  the 
Triton. 

Pan  argued  that  if  he  owned  the  solid 
earth,  surely  the  rains  and  dews,  the 
streams  and  rivers  were  his  also.  And 
the  storm  raged  so  loud  that  the  universe 
quivered;  and  Jove  himself  was  aroused 
from  his  rest. 

When  he  arose  and  saw  the  trouble,  he 

Eicked  up  a  handful  of  crystal  down  from 
is  bed  and  hurled  it  through  space  at  the 
quarrelsome  pair,  hitting  great  Neptune 
full  in  the  face. 

Now  the  bed  of  Jupiter  was  both  soft 
and  solid,  as  befitted  the  omnipotent 
ruler  over  all.  It  was  made  of  a  sub- 
stance eternally  fresh  and  always  the 
same,  clean  and  refreshing  as  baby 
dreams.  It  is  now  known  among  humans 
as  salt. 

Neptune  gave  a  smothering  gasp, 
released  his  hold  on  the  horns  of  Pan, 
and  plunged  right  down  in  his  own  deep 
seas.  He  dipped  in  this,  he  plunged  in 
that,  until  his  eyes  and  ears,  his  tongue 
and  nostrils  could  function  again  as  they 
were  wont. 

Then  he  hied  him  to  Olympus  in  great 
complaint.  He  admitted  the  right  of  all 
powerful  Jove  to  hurl  his  thunder  whither 
he  would, — but  this  was  different! 

He  submitted  his  running  eyes  and 
burning  tongue,  where  the  down  of  Jove 
had  gone  too  far.    He  resented  hotly  the 


smile  of  Teus,  and  the  titter  of  the  god- 
desses who  graced  his  high  court  —  and 
therefore  in  his  anger,  he  said  too  much. 
So  smitten  with  the  salt  he  was,  that  he 
"never  would  be  free  of  the  flavour  of  the 
Jovian  couch."  And  thus  he  sealed  his 
fate,  for  the  Olympians  decreed,  as  they 
so  often  do,  that  his  word  should  be  his 
judgment.  Ever  the  taste  should  be  in 
his  mouth,  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
reverence  to  the  High  Gods;  wherever  he 
had  plunged  or  dipped,  and  the  waters  had 
taken  a  saline  tinge,  there  should  be  his 
realm  to  govern,  waters  fresh  should  be 
unpalatable  to  him,  he  should  live  for- 
ever on  the  salt  he  had  earned. 

Wondering  whether  he  had  been  fooled 
or  punished,  Neptune  returned  to  his 
oceans.  Pausing  as  he  came  in  view  of 
his  domain,  he  smiled  to  see  that  in  the 
bluster  of  his  smarting  pain,  he  had  cover- 
ed three  parts  of  the  mundane  globe, — 
that  over  seven-tenths  of  its  surface  was 
saline  sea,  not  counting  the  few  splashes 
like  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  or  the  Dead  Sea 
in  Syria. 

But  his  splashing  and  plunging  had 
stirred  up  other  troubles  among  the 
roving  Life  that  is  mortal.  Some  of  his 
subjects  disliked  his  salt  and  had  swum 
the  rivers  to  swear  fealty  to  Pan.  Others 
coming  down  to  the  broader  waters 
rejoiced  in  the  buoyancy  its  density  gave 
them,  and  were  ready  to  devote  to  him  a 
light  and  lazy  reverence  Some  could  not 
decide  at  all,  but  stayed  at  the  edge  of  the 
fresh  and  the  salt, their  hesitation  between 
the  two,  lasting  unto  this  day.  A  few 
there  were  who  clung  to  both,  deciding  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  safer  streams,  bid- 
ding them  return  to  the  salt  on  attaining 
vigor;  and  still  others  arrayed  the 
opposite  way,  that  however  long  they 
might  stay  in  the  sweet  streams,  they 
would  come  back  to  give  birth  to  their 
offspring,  where  the  deep  seas  edged 
shores,  as  the  eel  whose  cradle  has  never 
been  found. 

To  many  families  the  salt  brought 
division,  children  and  parents  going 
different  ways.  Some  would  venture 
right  out  in  the  deeps,  for  others,  adven- 
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months.  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


MINARD'S 

LinimenT 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 
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Modern  Equipment  for  the 
Business  Man 

All  steel,  safes,  desks,  tables,  files, 
shelving,  wood  desks,  filing  units, 
chairs,  etc.,  in  all  styles,  woods  and 
finishes.  Write  nearest  office  for 
prices. 

BENSON  JOHNSTON  LIMITED 

Complete  Office  Outfitters 
TORONTO- HAMILTON 
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SCHNOTERS 


Leaders 

for  51  years 


Perfect  in  every  way,  quality; 
fit  and  wear.  Low  price.  Used 
in  hospitals ;  prescribed  by 
medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Schnoter's— accept  no 
substitutes.  Order  direct,  $1. 

Booklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon 
request. 

J.C.SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G.) 
NEW  JERSEY 


FISHERMEN! 

YOUR  A  TTENTION,  ?J^t&lhetoaci 

special  magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  spe- 
cial hobby.  It  is  four  years  old,  a  strong,  healthy 
youngster,  ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of 
real  sportsmen  who  know  the  business  from  A  to 
Z.    You  should  see  it! 

The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home; 
stories  of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers 
who  have  "been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how 
to  write;  daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on 
all  matters  piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making; 
fly,  bait  and  surf  tournament.  Salt  water  ang- 
ling is  generously  treated  and  angling  humor  is 
delightfully    illustrated.    Published  monthly. 

Special  Trial  Subscription  £l  CA 

Six  Splendid  Numbers  T^»*'U 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00 
Canada,  $2.35;  Foreign,  $2.60 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bldg.,  221  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

Manufacturer  of 
ARTIFICIAL  EYE8  A  8PECIALTY 


For  Birds,  Animals,  and  All  Purposes. 

Artificial  Heads  and  Skulls.  Taxidermists'  supplies 

Send  for  prices. 

328  Church  8t  .Near  Canal  St.,Kew  York 

Hease  mention  "Rod  and  Gun" 


ture  lay  higher  and  higher  up  mountain 
streams.  Thus  many  perch  bid  each 
other  good-bye  for  ever,  the  trout,  run- 
ning yet  further  and  further  back  into 
the  hills.  No  brine  for  them,  but  ever 
the  laughing,  bubbling  freshness  of  the 
rock-washing  streams. 

The  clam  and  the  whelk  bothered 
themselves  not  at  all.  Their  only  con- 
cern was  to  be  allowed  to  stay  where 
they  happened  to  be.  But  to  them  as  to 
others  the  question  came,  and  when  the 
moment  of  decision  arrived  they  just 
divided  forces  and  went  on  bath  ways, 
half  to  the  fresh  and  half  to  the  salt  foam. 

The  sighing  porpoise  and  puffing  whale, 
short  of  breath  and  patience  had  little 
choice  at  all.  They  must  stay  where  the 
waters  were  deep  enough  for  their  rolling. 

So  through  all  the  grades  of  life,  the 
choice  of  waters  had  to  be  made.  After 
the  fish  in  the  sea,  came  the  birds  of  the 
air,  to  cleave  their  ranks  by  a  sprinkling 
of  salt. 

It  was  easy,  at  first,  for  these  winged 
creatures  to  play  with  both,  but  in  food 
and  custom  the  cleavage  grew,  and  most 
of  them  elected  to  stay  on  land. 

Although  the  shore  line  is  the  longest 
border  there  is,  and  the  oceans  run  so 
far  over  the  earth,  only  seven  percent  of 
the  feathered  tribes  decided  definitely  for 
the  sea  and  its  ways,  taking  to  themselves 
webs  for  their  feet  and  down  for  their 
breasts,  accepting  a  thirst  that  is  never 
assuaged,  knowing  no  drink  but  the  salty 
sea,  and  never  seeing  their  fountain  dry 
up. 

Neptune  saw  he  had  won  in  bulk  and 
brawn,  in  the  great  decision  wild  life  he 
had  made.  In  numbers  of  life,  and 
myriad  forms  the  sea  is  overwhelming, 
but  all  the  forms  are  lowly,  lacking  wit 
and  brain. 

Every  advancing  variation  in  feather 
and  fin  turned  its  back  on  the  oceans  and 
came  aspiring  landward  and  those  who 
kept  their  faith  with  the  seas  are  all  of 
the  lowliest  races.  The  ancient 
and  conservative,  the  slothful  and  the 
negligent,  who  cling  to  rocks  and  sea- 
weed, content  with  what  the  sea  tides 
bring,  make  up  its  bulk  of  life.  Food  is 
plentiful  for  all  its  fish,their  only  exertion 
is  in  devouring  or  escaping  each  other. 

Only  perhaps  in  a  single  instance  was 
the  great  division  made  on  equal  terms, — 
when  the  others  split  over  a  family  jar 
and  one  turned  marine  as  the  other  took 
to  the  marsh,  neither  again  passing  the 
line  of  the  salt. 

The  sea-god  might  have  been  well 
content  with  his  gains,  and  thanked 
Olympus  for  its  doubtful  decision,  but 
disappointment  rankles  for  ever.  He 
thought  subtly  to  win  the  winds 
to  his  favor,  but  never  would  they  regard 
his  wiles. 

Their  destiny,  to  carry  the  vaporous 
water  to  the  clouds,  and  take  the  clouds 
on  their  journeys,  they  fulfil  to  the  letter. 
Daily  and  hourly  they  work  with  a  will, 
where  the  sun  shines  most  they  work  the 
hardest  for  him.  By  stormy  gales  and 
gentlest  zephyrs  they  fan  his  brow  and 
wisp  away  his  fumings  to  the  upper  air, 
but  never  a  crystal  of  salt  will  they 
carry. 

He  may  cajole  with  oily  smoothness, 
he  may  roar  with  mighty  thunder,  never 
does  he  gain  his  point.  For  a  few  yards 
inland  the  impact  of  his  waves  may 
hurl  brine  in  the  spray,  but  the  breezes 
and  clouds  will  have  none  of  it.  The 
salt  is  his  and  he  must  keep  it. 

Therefore  are  these  two  ever  at  war,  the 
one  ruffles  the  other  at  the  slightest 
excuse.  There  is  lashing  and  raging.roar- 
ing  and  thundering  whenever  they  clash, 
and  only  the  falling  rains  can  bring  peace 
between  them.  It  is  a  daily  enmity  that 
never  will  cease  for  Neptune  knows  that 


had  the  winds  come  to  his  aid,  agreeing 
to  take  his  brine  with  them  to  the  skies, 
then  the  clouds  and  the  rains,  the  rivers 
and  the  lakes  would  all  have  been  as 
salt  as  the  sea,  and  his  triton  sceptre 
would  have  waved  over  all.  the  earth 
would  have  been  his,  and  Pan  but  a 
vassal! 

When  man  appeared,all  this  was  done; 
things  marine  were  defined  in  clearness, 
but  he  too,  had  his  choice.  But  born 
on  the  land  he  gave  his  love  to  the  hills 
and  put  the  seas  to  his  service.  He  bid 
them  carry  him  from  land  to  land,  and 
took  their  treasures  to  his  adornment. 
He  will  go  down  in  ships  for  easy  food,and 
from  the  ocean  will  reap  much  gain,  with 
much  that  he  swallows  he  takes  a  grain 
of  its  salt,but  for  his  life,  his  chiefest  joys 
and  sports  he  turns  away  to  his  woods 
and  streams. 

Bigger  fish  for  his  hook  and  line  are  in 
the  beds  of  the  sea,  but  more  life  and 
"game"  is  in  those  of  the  rivers,  and  here 
he  puts  his  wit. 

The  birds  of  the  sea  are  not  to  his 
taste,  his  sport  with  the  gun  is  inland, 
and  when  any  of  his  birds  take  to  saline 
ways  for  a  while,  he  prefers  they  shall 
pass  a  time  to  become  clean  again  before 
they  fall  to  his  mark. 

This  fable  of  a  handful  of  salt  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Homer  or  Moses,  nor  in  any 
legend  about  which  men  build  their  faith, 
but  in  the  schools  of  science.  They  say 
the  evidence  given  is  about  true  to  fact, — 
and  the  theory  will  do  as  well  as  any  other. 

If  the  curious  would  know  what  was  the 
size  of  Jove's  hand,  the  salt  that  he 
threw  was  a  mighty  lump. 

If  it  were  squeezed  out  dry  and  laid  on 
this  North  American  continent,  it  would 
cover  the  whole  surface,  half  a  mile  deep, 
and  were  it  piled  in  heaps  as  the  moun- 
tains are.  it  would  equal  in  size  the 
European  Alps,  five  times  repeated  in 
measure. 

Its  eternal  source  is  seen  in  its  sub- 
stance; no  foul  decay  from  town  or  river, 
no  filth  of  slough  or  harbor  can  defile  its 
everlasting  clearness. 

To  its  own  self  it  keeps  pure  and 
constant  whatever  the  fouling  land  may 
do.  Its  crystal  grains  will  spice  our  food 
or  preserve  it,  they  will  not  lose  their 
savour.  The  freshness  of  the  sea  is  a 
bitter,  clean  constancy,  death  to  our 
life,  but  life  to  many  creatures;  an  ever- 
lasting constancy,  an  eternal  sameness 
in  every  sea  that  neither  rain  nor  snow, 
stream  or  river,  can  change  or  influence 
in  revolving  centuries. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  l  I  I 


Little  Allyn  Kerr,  three  years  old  son 
of  Hugh  Kerr,  Roxboro  Drive,  Toronto, 
at  Beaumaris,  Muskoka. 
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REAL  VALUES  IN  GUNS 


ACT 
QUICK 


No  Permit  Necessary  for 
British  Subjects. 


Stock  is 
Getting 
Low 


Remington  12  ga.  Model  10A  Pump  Guns 
30"  full  choke  barrel — brand  new.  QQ 


Remington  Pump  Action  Rifle  T.D.,  Model 
14A,  brand  new,  35  calibre  only.  d»>|Q  *ir 
Special    *p45.  /  D 


ONE  HUNDRED  USED  GUNS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 

 ASK  FOR  LIST   


Hudson's  Bay  Blankets 

Genuine  Hudson's  Bay  Point  Blankets,  long  fibred 
new  pure  Australian  wool — red,  blue,  green,  grey, 
khaki,  white  and  striped — listed  as  follows: 


Point 
3 

3^ 
4 

Will 
Shed 
Water 


Size 
60"  x  72"  dble. 
63" x  81"  " 
72"  x  90"  " 


Weight  Price 

8  lbs.  5ozs  $22.50 

10    "        ........  27.00 

12    "    32.50 


Finest  made  for  outdoor  pur-  Color 

pose.    Will  last  a  Guaranteed 
lifetime.  Fast 


DEER  SHOOTERS 
Bright  RED  Color  Coat 


Hudson's  Bay  Blanket  Cloth.    Color  fast — will 
shed  water.    Deep  Collar.    Large  pockets  with 
flaps.    Sizes  38  to  44  in  stock. 
Postpaid.    Special  price  

"SAFETY  IN  THE  BUSH" 


$18.75 


Special 

1^x6"  Black  Tubular 
Flashlight  complete  with 
battery   $1.00 


DPSKEC? 

123  XiKG  St.  B.. 

TORONTO. 

COMPLETE  CAMP  OUTFITTERS 


Special 

33  ft.  gill  net  hung  com- 
plete, 4H"  mesh  

$1.75  each 


Animals  Worth  Knowing 

The  Black  and  Silver  Fox  industry  is  one  worth 
knowing.    It  has  grown  very  rapidly  of  recent  years; 
but  what  do  we  know  about  it? 


Dr.  Croft  on  his  Fox  Ranch 


The  Culture  of  Black  and 
Silver  Foxes" 

By  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  Croft,  B.A.M-D. 

Contains  the  information  which  every  intelligent 
person  should  know.  Even  the  breeders  of  fur  bearing 
animals  can  obtain  valuable  information  from  this 
volume,  and  especially  those  who  have  started  in  this 
industry. 

Illustrations  from  actual  experience  make  this  book 
more  interesting. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60  CENTS  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE 


Proper  Winter  Sets  for  Beaver 


M.  U.  Bates 


THE  following  are  some  winter  sets, 
with  detailed  instructions  and  hints 
to  the  amateur  on  the  proper  meth- 
od of  arranging  them. 

Set  1. — The  "pen"  set  — This  one  is 


Pen  set  for  beaver.  Note  V  shaped  pen 
with  the  small  green  poplar  boilsticks 
slightly  to  left  side  of  pen.  Note  bea- 
ver caught  by  left  front  leg;  he  has 
not  yet  been  removed  from  the  trap. 

probably  the  oldest  beaver  set  known; 
it  is  still  used  widely  by  both  Indian  and 
white  trappers,  and  is  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: Find  a  place  along  the  shore  of  a 
stream  or  lake,  near  beaver  house,  where 
the  water  is  not  more  than  a  foot  or  so 
deep.  Cut  a  U  or  V-shaped  hole  in  the 
ice,  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  wide,  with  the  open- 
ng  of  the  V  partly  facing  the  house. 
Cut,  say,  eight  or  ten  small  dead  sticks, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  nature  of  Dottom, 
etc. — and  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  and 
stick  these  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
to  form  a  small  U  or  V-shaped  pen, 
conforming  to  the  size  of  the  hole  al- 
ready cut.  Have  one  of  the  dead  sticks 
two  or  three  feet  longer  than  the  others; 
this  stick  will  be  the  last  one  to  be  stuck 
in — at  "door"  of  pen— and  is  the  one  to 
•which  your  trap  chain  will  be  attached. 
Fasten  the  chain  to  this  stick,  and  after 
setting  trap,  let  both  down  into  the  water, 
driving  the  stick  firmly  into  the  bottom. 
Now  take  your  trap, — a  No.  3  or  4  Haw- 
ley  and  Norton   Victor   Newhouse,  or 


other  make  (I  use  a  No.  3  Hawley  and 
Norton)  and  place  it  lengthwise  on  bottom 
along  one  of  the  inside  walls  of  the  pen. 
We  will  call  the  walls  "left"  and  "right" 
to  distinguish  them.  Adjust  the  springs 
of  the  trap,  so  the  jaws  will  lie  flat,  and 
have  the  "dog"  side  of  trap  next  the 
nearest  or,  say,  left  wall.  The  outside 
spring  of  trap  now  lies  just  inside  or 
just  outside  the  long  trap  stake  last  put 
in.  The  trap  should  now  lie  as  follows: 
lengthwise  along  the  left  wall;  the  pan 
of  trap  one  or  two  inches  or  so  inside  the 
door  of  the  pen,  and  the  free  jaw  of  trap 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  inside  of 
the  right  wall  of  pen.  You  may  already 
have  guessed  the  reason  for  this  position 
of  the  trap,  the  beaver's  chest  is  quite 
wide,  and  his  front  legs  rather  far  apart 
you  want  to  catch  him  by  a  leg,  and  not 
by  the  chest  or  body,  in  which  case  he 
will  nearly  always  escape.  So,  then,  you 
place  the  trap  in  one  side  of  the  doorway 
instead  of  in  the  centre  so  that  he  will 
spring  the  trap  with  his  foot  instead  of 
with  his  chest.  But  you  are  not  yet 
ready  for  a  catch.  The  placing  of  the 
bait  sticks  is  an  even  more  important 
matter  than  the  placing  of  the  trap. 
This  is  done  as  follows:    Cut  three  or 


round  trap  as  follows:  Place  the  first 
stick  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  junction 
of  inside  spring  and  "dog"  side  of  trap. 
Let  it  bend  slightly  toward  the  right 
side  of  pen,  or  "free"  side  of  trap  if  neces- 
sary so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  beaver 
having  to  crawl  over  the  pan  of  the  trap 
to  get  at  it.  Your  next  stick  place  just 
across  the  spring  of  the  trap  immediate- 
ly opposite  first,  and  close  to,  or  touching 


Side  view,  showing  the  creek  on  which 
beaver  had  his  house  built.  Note  long 
(reclining)  stake  to  which  trap  chain 
is  attached,  chisel  and  slush  shovel 
with  perforated  pan. 

four  sticks  of  green  poplar,  about  an 
inch  or  so  thick,  and  three  or  four  feet 
long.    These  are  stuck  into  bottom  a- 


This  shows  short  pole  set  and  proper 
method  of  arranging.  This  view  was 
taken  on  a  deep  muskeg  lake  with 
dirty  bottom.  Note  beaver  house'built 
around  a  spruce  tree. 


jaw  of  trap;  the  third  stick  place  along- 
side the  second,  and  you  now  have  a  set 
that's  a  killer,  and  with  no  danger  of 
accidental  spring-offs  or  body  catches.  I 
did  not  learn  the  above  lesson  in  a  day, 
nor  in  one  season.  Many's  the  day 
I've  dug  down  through  two  or  three  feet 
of  ice,  only  to  find  the  trap  sprung  with  a 
few  hairs  in  it,  and  the  bait  sticks  cut  and 
carried  off.  Now  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  arrangement  of  bait  sticks  and  trap, 
I  can  only  recount  the  following:  On 
one  of  my  trips  over  my  trap  line  one 
season  a  "gentleman  who  was  staying  at 
one  of  my  camps  for  the  late  hunting, 
accompanied  me.  I  set  a  number  of 
traps  while  he  looked  on  with  great  in- 
terest. As  I  finished  each  set  I  remarked 
to  him:  "The  beaver  in  this  set  will  be 
caught  by  the  left-or  right-front  leg." 
— according  to  the  way  I  had  the  trap  1 
placed, — whether  along  the  left  or  right 
wall.  That  is  to  say,  if  springs  and 
"dog"  side  of  trap  were  placed  along  the 
left  wall  of  pen  the  beaver  would  be  sure 
to  be  caught  by  the  left  leg;  and  vice 
versa.    Well,  when  I  made  my  rounds  a 
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few  days  later  he  accompanied  me  again, 
and  as  he  will  no  doubt  still  recall  if  he 
reads  these  notes,  in  every  trap  that  was 
sprung  there  was  a  beaver,  and  what 
astonished  him  most  was  that  every  one 
was  caught  by  the  very  leg  I  had  pre- 
dicted. Like  the  trapper-reader,  how- 
ever, it  was  all  clear  enough  to  him  after 
I  had  made  the  explanations  given 
above;  and,  alas,  with  the  coming  of  the 
light,  all  my  trapper's  magic  took  wings 
at  once  and  disappeared! 

Now  the  above  set  is  good  under  any 
conditions  where  the  water  is  not  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  house  will  be  found  well  out 
in  a  lake,  or  along  a  muskeg  creek  or  lake 


The  long  pole  set  for  deep  water.  This 
view  was  taken  on  a  lake  where  water 
was  too  deep  at  shore  for  pen  set. 
Photo  gives  good  view  of  the  notch  in 
pole.  X  shows  where  chain  is  attached 
to  pole  below  notch.  If  placed  above 
notch  there  is  danger  of  it  being  cut 
by  axe  or  chisel  when  opening  ice. 
Note  large  beaver  house  behind  second 
dog  in  picture. 

with  perpendicular  banks,  and  where  the 
water  is  five  or  six  feet  or  more  deep 
right  under  the  banks.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  make  a  pen  set  here,  and 
in  such  a  case  you  use — 

Set  2 — or,  the  "deep  water"  set,  on 
pole  — Cut  a  V-shaped  hole  as  already 
described,  only  making  this  one  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  former.  Go  to  the 
nearby  bush  and  cut  a  dead  cedar,  pine, 
balsam,  or  spruce  pole  about  five  inches 
through, — the  length  depending  on  the 
depth,  etc.  of  water,  ten  or  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  may  be  necessary.  This  pole 
is  placed  in  the  water  on  a  slant  to  form 
a  platform  on  which  to  place  your  trap. 
The  beaver  will  also  use  this  slanting 
pole  to  rest  on  when  he  comes  up  to  work 
at  the  bait  sticks.  The  top  end  of  pole 
should  project  at  least  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  surface  of  ice  so  you  will 
be  able  to  locate  the  set  after  the  big 
snows  come.  Now,  place  it  in  the  water 
and  see  at  what  spot  it  is  about  twelve 
inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  ice. 
When  you  determine  this,  pull  it  up 
again  and  with  a  sharp  axe  cut  out  a 
notch  about  two  inches  or  more  deep  at 
the  upper  end,  and  tapering  gradually 
out  to  nothing  about  7  or  eight  inches 
further  down.  It  is  in  this  notch  that 
your  trap  is  placed.  Next  take  a  small 
dry  stick  about  two  feet  long  and  about 
an  inch  or  so  thick,  and  nail  this  stick — 
using  only  one  two  or  three  inch  nail — to 
side  of  pole  a  few  inches  above  the  top  of 
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A  Carbide  HEAD  Light,  made  especially  for  HUNTING  Coon, 
Opossum,  Animals  that  destroy.  Beasts,  Reptiles,  etc. ;  RUN- 
NING TRAP  LINES,  CAMPING,  FARMING,  etc. 
Many  Times  More  Powerful  Than  Any  Similar  Lamp 

It  directs  the  light  wherever  you  look;  shines  300  to  600  feet; 
costs  less  than  1  cent  an  hour  to  operate. 
Double  Lens,  interchangeable  to  Narrow  Beam  or  Spread  Light 
SOLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  U.S. A  value,  $9.75,  for  Double  Lens  Bull's  Eye  Type,  shown  above.   We  pay 
postage  to  destination.    Manufactured  exclusively  by  us  for  22  years. 

Our  new  catalog  with  wonderful  testimonials  sent  free  on  request 

BRILLIANT  SEARCH  LIGHT  MFC.  00.,  529  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  S,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


s?oip  SHUBERT 


WE  are  paying  extremely  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  f ur-bearers  1 
—we  want  all  the  raw  furs  you  can  get  and  want  'em  quick. 
Whether  you  have  only  one  skin  or  a  large  collection,  ship  direct  to 
"SHUBERT"— TODAY.  YOU  will  get  big  money  and  get  it  quick. 
We  havemore  than  thirty-eightyears'experience  satisfying  fur  ship- 
pers all  over  Canada  and  know  how  to  give  real  satisfaction. 


Highest  Prices — You  will  be  paid  the 
highest  price  the  market  will  justify — 
not  on  one  skin  or  a  few  skins — but  on 
each  and  every  skin  you  ship  us. 


Honest  Grading — Every  skin  you  ship 
us  will  be  graded  carefully  and  correct- 
ly by  an  expert — according  to  the  qual- 
ity, color  and  condition  of  the  fur  and 
size  of  the  skin. 


Speedy  Returns — We  aim  to  mail  you 
check  same  day  furs  are  received.  We 
have  many  letters  in  our  files  from  fur 
shippers  who  say  "SHUBERT"returns 
are  the  promptest  in  the  world. 

Don't  delay  another  minute.  Quick  action  means  big  money  for 
you.  Ship  now  while  prices  are  high. 


No  Risk — You  take  no  risk  whatever 
when  you  ship  your  furs  to  "SHU- 
BERT"— "THE  SHUBERT  GUAR- 
ANTEE" protects  you  absolutely. 
We've  got  to  satisfy  you  and  we  will. 


TRY  "SHUBERT"— TODAY 


Copyright.  Canada,  1921.  by  A.  Bi  Shnbart,  Limited 


SHIP  ALL  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  TO 

A.  B.  SHUBERT™ 

The  Largest  House  in  the  World  Dealing  Exclusively  in 

NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

213-215  Pacific  Ave. Dept. 90  Winnipeg,Canada 


HUDSON  BAY  AIREDALES 

At  Stud  in  Canada,  the  two  Inter- 
national-Champion bred  Hunting  Dogs — 

Hudson  Bay  The  Black  Eagle, 
Hudson  Bay  King  Nobbler- 
FEE  $25  EACH  DOG 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  TO: 

HUDSON  BAY  KENNELS,  Regd 

METAGAMA,  VIA  CARTIER,  N.  ONT. 
OWNER.  M.  U.  BATES  Member  Canadian  Kennel  Club,  Etc. 
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THOSE  WHO  ARE 

PARTICULAR 

should  send  their  Taxidermy 
work  to  us. 


For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophlr  Gem, 
mounted  In  solid  14k t  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
it  free  for  five  f uli  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND  — SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophlr  Gem  book.  Select  from  it 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial, 
if  you  «anr  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
ot  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   v-lH    140  YongeSt.  Toronto 


ADVERTISING 

SIGNS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
METAL  WOOD 
I-IBHK  CARDBOARD 
COTTON  OILCLOTH 

W.  J.  TAYLOR 

SIGN  MANUFACTURER 

Successor  to 

CROSS  PRESS  &  SIGN  CO.,  LTD. 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


notch  just  made.  &This  small  stick  will 
extend  through  both  springs  of  trap,  and 
will  hold  it  firm  and  steady  in  its  place  on 
the  pole;  it  is  fastened  with  only  one  nail 
so  it  may  be  adjusted  as  desired.  Fasten 
your  trap  by  a  couple  strands  of  hay  or 
other  wire  twisted  around  pole  at  notch, 
and  it  is  now  ready  for  setting.  Set  the 
trap  and  pull  both  springs  around  hard  to 
dog  side;  slip  the  adjustable  stick  through 
both  springs  of  trap  till  trap  sits  nicely 


to  extend  a  couple  feet  under  the  ice, 
and  a  couple  or  three  feet  above  the  ice. 
Cut  out  a  notch  the  same  as  described  in 
Set  2;  flatten  the  pole  slightly  on  top  to 
prevent  its  rolling;  set  the  trap  on  pole 
the  same  as  preceding  set,  and  after 
lowering  it  in  the  water,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: the  pole  will  want  to  float  to  the 
surface;  to  prevent  this  take  a  small 
stick  long  enough  to  extend  under  ice 
from  one  side  of  hole  to  the  other;  place 


Correct  method  of  skinning  a  beaver.  Note  one  straight  cut  from  head  to 
tail;  X  shows  the  hole  left  in  skin  after  hind  leg  has  been  pulled  through. 
All  fourjegs  are  skinned  and  pulled  through  the  same  way. 


and  evenly  in  the  notch  prepared  for  it. 
You  will  notice  now  that  trap  sits  firmly 
and  evenly  in  its  notch,  and  does  not  tip 
or  slip  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  tied  on 
with  wire  or  string.  Now  slip  pole  back 
into  the  water  till  trap  is  ,  at  desired 
depth — about  twelve  inches  below  bot- 
tom of  ice.  Build  a  pen  around  trap  the 
same  as  in  Set  1,  by  sticking  long  dead 
poles  into  bottom  of  stream.  Arrange 
the  bait  sticks  as  described  in  Set  1; 
scrape  some  slush  and  snow  around  them 
so  they  will  freeze  in  position,  and  your 
job  is  done.  It  sounds  a  good  deal,  but 
in  reality  the  whole  performance  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  few  minutes.  Some- 
times the  bottom  of  a  creek  or  stream  will 
be  so  muddy  after  being  disturbed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  down  even  a  foot 
through  it,  in  which  case  you  will  have  to 
employ — 

Set  3 — or,  the  deep  water  set  on 
short  pole: — Cut  the  hole  the  same  as 
described  for  Set  2.  Cut  a  pole,  same 
thickness  as  above,  but  only  long  enough 


this  over  the  flat  side  of  pole  and  under 
ice,  and  any  depth  of  water  an  be  se- 
cured simply  by  moving  this  stick  up  or 
down  pole  as  desired.  When  you  have 
your  trap  and  pole  at  the  proper  depth, 
complete  set  by  building  the  pen  and 
placing  the  bait  sticks  the  same  as  de- 
scribed in  Set  1.  If  the  trapper  finds  it 
more  convenient,  Set  3  can  be  used  en- 
tirely for  his  deep  water  sets,  and  it 
will  be  found  a  good  deal  simpler  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  adjustment  for 
proper  depth,  as  this  is  often  difficult 
with  the  long  pole  when  a  rocky  bottom 
is  encountered.  I  have  taken  some  ac- 
tual photographs  of  beaver  and  other 
sets,  and  will  print  some  of  these  each 
month  in  Along  the  Trap  Line.  This 
issue  I  will  try  to  show  the  regular  style 
of  pen  set;  also  a  "close  up"  of  the  cor- 
rect method  of  skinning  a  beaver,  and  I 
hope  that  both  snapshots  are  clear  enough 
for  printing.  In  next  issue  of  Rod  and 
Gun  look  for  "How  to  trap  the  Otter." 


TRAPPING  TALKS 

George  Gilbert 


A DETERMINED  hawk  or  owl,  raid- 
ing the  farm  henyard,  may  seem 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  trap,  unless 
one  so  placed  as  to  catch  hens  or 
other  fowls,  or  the  farm  cat  or  dog.  But 
a  steel  trap  canbeso placed astocatch the 
marauder,  and  without  danger  to  the 
valuable  animals  of  the  farm. 

The  bait  to  be  used  should  be  a  rat, 
a  mouse,  a  sparrow  or  some  small  animal, 
as  the  feathered  air-pirates  will  not 
come  to  the  lure  of  the  ordinary  baits 
used  in  trapping. 

Place  the  trap  on  top  of  a  high  post  and 
staple  the  chain  fast.  Be  sure  the  bait 
is  small  enough  so  that  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  grip  of  the  trap  when  sprung. 
Do  not  try  to  set  the  trap  while  it  is 
atop  the  post,  as  you  will  be  out  of  posi- 
tion and  not  able  to  manage  it.  The 


best  trap  is  the  steel  trap  usually  used 
for  rats.    Too  heavy  a  trap  will  break 
the  slender  leg-bones  of  the  birds. 
Crows  may  be  caught  with  this  set. 

A  Killing  Bait 

There  is  no  better  bait  for  skunk, 
mink,  weasel  and  the  other  small  fur- 
bearers  than  the  mouse — unless  it  be  the 
mole.  By  "mouse"  I  mean  either  the 
house  mouse  or  the  field  mouse  or  other 
varieties  of  wild  mice.  And  by  "mole" 
I  mean  all  varieties  of  moles.  These 
small  animals  are  th  ■  objects  of  unending 
pursuit  by  all  kinds  of  carnivora  world 
without  end.  The  ordinary  "snap" 
trap,  baited  with  meat  or  cheese  will 
catch  the  wild  varieties  of  small  rodents 
as  well  as  their  house  cousins.    Or  they 


To  TRAPPERS 

and  DEALERS 

Mr.  M.  Rosenthal,  formerly  of  the  firm 
Rosenthal  and  Goodman,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  above  firm,  and  is  now 
operating  under  the  name  of  the  firm 

ROSENTHAL  FUR  CO. 

at  41  Jarvis  Street 
TORONTO,  CANADA 

We  guaranteeTyou  the  same  good  service 
and  the  highest  market  prices  for  your  furs. 

Write  for  price  list  and  free  shipping  tags. 

ROSENTHAL  FUR  CO. 

41  Jarvis  St.  TORONTO 

Dept.  A.  Phone  Main  1226 
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may  be  taken  in  the  little  wire  cage-traps 
used  for  trapping  house  mice. 

Tie  the  mouse  or  mole  to  the  pan  of  the 
trap  with  fine  but  strong  thread  or  cord. 
Or  if  box-traps  are  being  used,  tie  the 
bait  to  the  spindle. 

The  fox,  the  wolf  and  other  larger  fur- 
bearers  like  mice  and  moles. 

If  we  know  something  of  the  habits  of 
fur-bearers  it  is  easier  to  catch  them. 
Not  easy,  but  easier.  The  skunk  has 
certain  habits  that  should  be  considered 
that  point  to  the  weak  spots  in  his  armor. 

If  there  is  a  narrow  alley,  even  a  foot 
in  width,  between  two  buildings — •  be- 
tween house  and  sheds,  shed  and  barn, 
hen  coop  and  hog  pen,  for  instance — a 
skunk  prowling  about  the  farmstead  will 
go  between  those  buildings,  rather  than 
skirt  around  either.  The  skunk  seems 
to  delight  in  poking  along  the  base  of 
buildings  and  under  such  as  he  can  get 
under  without  too  much  exertion.  A 
lumber  pile  will  not  be  missed  by  a  skunk 
once  in  a  hundred  times  in  passing  it. 
He  will  nose  about  under  it,  up  between 
the  crevices  between  boards.  The  skunk 
loves  stone-heaps,  as  well.  The  skunk 
is  well  pleased  when  snuffing  about  the 
base  of  cliffs.  He  will  go  out  of  his  way 
to  under  a  fallen  tree,  especially  one  that 
is  resting  on  a  large  rock.-  A  skunk  will 
follow  the  base  of  a  tight  fence  for  a  long 
ways. 

There  is  no  better-proof  of  the  presence 
of  skunk  on  a  certain  range  than  the 
finding  of  small  flat  stones  overturned  in 
fields  and  gardens,  in  the  autumn. 
These  stones  hold  the  heat,  after  being 
warmed  by  the  autumn  sun  during  the 
day.  They  therefore  attract  under  them 
crickets  and  other  small  insects.  The 
skunk,  with  his  deft  paws,  turns  the 
stones  over  in  the  night  and  catches  the 
insects.  Plenty  of  them  puts  the  fat 
onto  him,  as  they  are  highly  concentrated 
nourishment.  Dens  found  on  hillsides 
that  are  spotted  with  newly-turned  stones 
are  quite  apt  to  harbor  skunks.  Mark 
such  localities,  to  be  trapped  in  later, 
when  the  fur  is  prime. 

When  under  observation  or  threatened 
with  injury  from  man  or  other  animals, 
the  skunk  moves  deliberately.  Few 
think  of  him  other  than  as  a  leisurely, 
sedate-moving  beastie,  armed  with  a 
something  that  makes  all  respect  him. 
Yet  when  hunting,  the  skunk  can  move 
quickly  as  a  cat.  He  glides  then  with 
an  undulating,  eager  series  of  motions 
that  places  him  soon  in  possession  of  the 
mouse  or  mole  or  bird  that  has  aroused 
his  energy. 

The  skunk  unlike  so  many  other  wild 
things,  seems  seldom  to  look  up.  If  you 
have  ever  observed  a  fox,  wolf,  bear, 
mink,  squirrel,  or  other  fur-bearer  be- 
sides the  skunk,  you  have  been  struck 
with  the  air  of  watchfulness  they  have, 
not  only  on  things  before  and  around 
them,  but  also  on  those  overhead.  The 
skunk  seems  to  keep  his  eyes  directed 
earthward.  His  head  slopes  toward  the 
ground.  When  caught  he  is  usually 
found  with  his  nose  to  the  ground.  From 
all  this  we  may  infer  that  bait  for  skunks 
will  do  little  good  when  suspended  much 
above  ground.  We  can  trap  the  coon, 
and  other  fur-bearers,  for  instance,  by 
suspending  suitable  baits  over  the  trap, 
— leaving  them  dangle.  The  coon  often 
will  yield  to  a  bit  of  bright  tin  left  dang- 
ling over  the  trap.  The  skunk  is  not 
apt  to  see  any  such  bait. 

For  catching  skunks  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, the  old  fashioned  box-trap  is 
useful.  Early  in  the  fall  half  grown 
skunks  may  be  caught  in  box  traps  and 
they  are  then  easily  tamed  and  useful 
as  breeders,  as  they  become  easily  ac- 
customed to  being  about  humankind 
and  settle  down  to  comfortable  captiv- 
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Canadian  RAW  FURS 


and  therefore  can  pay  you 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE 


J.  E.  BREWER  &  CO. 

143  West  29th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 


IT'S  THE  REAL  LIFE 

Camping  out  of  doors  and  enjoying  nature  as  we  should.  We 
get  hardened  to  it  and  fit  for  any  task. 

INFORMATION  EVERYONE  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  THE 
GREAT  OUT-OF-DOORS  IS  FOUND  IN 

"Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life" 

By  Charles  Stedman  Hanks  "Niblick", 
author  of  "Hints  to  Golfers". 

What  do  you  know  about  pitching  a  camp,  cooking,  shooting,  fishing, 
trapping  and  general  woodcraft? 

Do  you  want  to  learn  more  and  get  some  information  on  the 
other  fellow's  experiences?  This  little  handbook  which  is  a  convenient 
size  to  slip  into  your  pocket  is  properly  indexed,  and  chapters  classified 
the  way  a  sportsman  likes  to  find  them. 
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Some  Deer  that  I  have  met. 
Some  Moose  that  I  know  about. 
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Why  suffer  baldness? 

You  cannot  afford  to  look  old 
in  civilian  life 


A  perfectly  designed  and  undetect- 
able covering  or  Toupee  exactly  re- 
presenting the  hair  as  it  should  be 
is  the  unfailing  remedy.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  or  call  and  see 
for  yourself. 

W.  T.  PEMBER 

Headquarters  for  Gentlemen's 
Toupees  and  complete  Wigs. 

129  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


"Steel  Traps" 

Gives  you  a  better  knowledge 
of  getting  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. 

FREE 

To  you  if  you  will  devote  but  a 
small  portion  of  your  time  in 
securing  two  new  subscriptions 
to  ROD  &  GUN  at  $2.00  each. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
forms  sent  free  on  request. 
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Magnificently  Furnished-Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled 
Courteous  and  Prompt  Service-European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON 

Managing  Director 


"Science  of  Trapping" 

Which  will  tell  you  more  about 
the  fur-bearing  animals  you  will 
want  to  trap  this  coming  season. 

IT'S  FREE 

Just  send  in  two  new  subscrip- 
tions to  Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  and 
you  will  receive  this  volume  FREE 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


ity  much  sooner  and  earier  than  do  ma- 
ture animals. 

Skunks  are  very  fond  of  corn  on  the 
ear.  Ears  found  broken  from  the  stalk 
and  chewed  generally  are  blamed  onto 
raccoons,  but  the  skunk  is  as  apt  to  be 
the  guilty  party.  Traps  set  at  the  base 
of  corn-shocks  and  baited  with  nubbin 


ears  of  sweet  corn  are  apt  to  bring  re- 
turns. Often  one  can  find  nubbin  ears, 
still  soft  and  tender,  the  kind  the  skunk 
likes,  in  the  center  of  corn  shocks  even 
after  heavy  frosts,  as  these  ears,  imma- 
ture, continue  to  ripen  after  the  corn  is 
stacked.  The  skunk  knows  this  and 
searches  for  them. 


A  Trapping  Trip  Into  Northern  Manitoba 

W.  R.  Waters  and  Robt.  G.  Hodgson 

Continued  from  the  November  issue. 


October  2. — We  had  proved  to  our  satis- 
faction that  there  were  no  beavers  there, 
and  that  all  men  are  liars  so  far  as  trap- 
ping grounds  are  concerned. 

October  3. — We  temporarily  repaired 
the  canoe  by  stuffing  up  the  break  with 
cotton,  then  melting  tallow  and  pouring 
over  the  whole.  Then  journeying  down 
stream  we  camped  and  set  out  some 
rat  traps.    Rats  aren't  very  plentiful. 

October  4. — A  very  cold  day,  in  fact  so 
cold  it  necessitated  the  erection  of  our 
folding  camp  stove  which  soon  had  things 
cosy.  The  rat  prospects  here  are  very 
poor  and  it  is  really  a  waste  of  time  to 
trap,  so  we  are  going  back  tomorrow. 

October  5. — A  dull,  cold,  windy  day. 
We  cached  our  traps  on  the  creek  and 
started  for  home.  We  saw  a  mink  on  the 
creek  and  heard  a  moose  calling  in  the 
bush. 

October  6. — Got  a  good  early  start  and 
made  excellent  time,  slashing  through 
everything.  I  lost  my  hat  twice,  it 
being  knocked  off  by  overhanging  bushes. 
Roy  managed  to  shoot  a  duck  on  the 
river.  We  got  home  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner. 

October  7. — A  very  cold  day.  We 
picked  a  few  cranberries,  then  fixed  the 
canoe  and  sorted  out  the  traps. 

October  8. — We  went  to  Cowan's  River 
taking  our  ratting  outfit,  set  64  traps  and 
caught  nine  rats. 

October  9. — We  had  a  heavy  frost  but 
caught  eighteen  rats. 

October  10. — A  little  milder,  we  had 
twenty-one  rats  this  morning  and  one 
mink  which  we  were  sorry  to  take  as  it  was 
not  yet  prime.  We  lifted  our  traps  and 
moved  them  up  the  river. 

October  11. — This  morning  we  had 
twenty-one  rats  and  one  mink,  as  the 
mink  was  alive  we  let  him  go.  Moved 
camp  further  up. 

October  12. — Caught  twenty-four  rats. 
We  moved  still  further  up  to  Beaver 
Creek 

October  13. — Caught  fifteen  muskrats. 
Two  traps  had  been  sprung  by  beaver, 
but  we  did  not  get  their  hides.  Moved 
to  Beaver  Lodge. 

October  14. — A  bright,  warm  day. 
We  caught  twenty-six  rats  and  three 
mink.  Catching  unprime  mink  is  like 
shooting  money  to  h-L  We  again  moved 
our  camp  and  changed  traps. 

October  15. — The  sharp  frost  of  last 
night  had  a  telling  effect  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  rats  as  we  caught  only  fifteen 
today. 

October  16. — Caught  twenty-two  rats. 
Changed  traps  again.  We  picked  a  few 
cranberries  in  the  swamp,  then  cut  some 
long  grass  to  take  home  for  our  bunks. 

October  17. — We  finished  our  ratting 
expedition  and  with  the  twelve  we  had 
today  our  luck  was  not  too  bad.  We 
loaded  up  our  equipment  and  went  back 
to  the  shanty. 

October  18-19. — Our  net  yielded  us  a 
fair  catch  of  suckers.    We  now  have 


both  our  nets  out.  Catching  fish  now  is 
pretty  cold  work.  There  is  ice  on  the 
water  among  the  rushes  and  it  won't  be 
long  until  the  freeze-up. 

October  20. — We  had  quite  a  snow- 
storm today.  I  went  out  to  the  nets  in  a 
very  heavy  sea  and  had  a  good  catch  of 
fish,  mostly  white  and  jack  fish.  When 
throwing  them  out  of  the  canoe  unto  the 
shore,  a  mink  appeared  from  under  the 
shanty  and  seizing  the  largest  and  fattest, 
made  off  to  the  bank.  How  is  that  for 
pure,  unadulterated  gall? 

October  21. — -We  had  the  coldest  night 
of  the  season.  I  had  to  break  ice  ahead 
of  the  canoe  all  the  way  out  to  the  nets 
this  morning.  Fishing  at  the  present 
time  is  mighty  cold  on  the  hands.  We 
heard  a  pack  of  timber  wolves  howling 
this  morning. 

October  22. — Canoed  up  to  Beaver 
Lodge  via  the  river  and  as  I  had  no  luck 
with  the  traps  I  lifted  them.  There  was 
a  heavy  sea  running  and  I  bad  great  fun 
coming  home  riding  the  big  breakers. 
I  saw  numerous"  mink  signs  on  the  trip. 

Up  to  the  29th  there  was  very  little 
doing.  We  continued  to  catch  fish  and 
in  our  spare  time  I  worked  on  the  fur 
house  while  Roy  made  a  toboggan,  in 
readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  fur  sea- 
son in  earnest. 

October  30. — A  day  of  snow  and  wind. 
We  made  a  cache  of  poles  high  up  in 
some  spruce  trees  for  our  flour,  etc.  We 
heard  the  wolves  again  this  morning,  so 
we  got  our  guns  and  went  after  them.  I 
saw  two  and  in  cutting  through  the  bush 
to  head  them  off  I  nearly  Fan  into  one 
standing  beneath  a  thick  clump  of  trees. 
I  fired  but  missed  him,  then  chased  him 
up,  only  to  lose  him  again.  They  are 
surely  impudent  beggars.  They  are  as 
big  as  yeraling  calves  and  will  come 
right  up  to  the  shanty. 

October  31. — While  setting  traps  a- 
round  the  lake  I  saw  a  mink  on  the  west 
shore,  and  chased  it  to  a  hole.  I  had  no 
gun,  so  I  got  a  stick  and  while  poking 
at  it  from  one  side  it  ran  out  from  anL 
otber,  taking  me  quite  unaware,  and  so 
getting  free.  Result — yours  truly  minus 
several  dollars.  I  also  saw  several  lynx 
signs  and  set  traps  for  them. 

From  November  1st  up, to  25  there  was 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  We 
ran  the  line  of  traps  securing  weasels 
and  mink,  but  were  not  so  successful  that 
we  desired  to  write  home  about  it.  The 
country  here  seems  to  be  poor  for  fur. 
There  is  muskeg,  muskeg — nothing  but 
muskeg  in  every  direction  we  explore. 
One  event  worthy  of  chronicling  occurred 
on  November  9th.  We  had  a  regular 
blizzard  and  between  nine  and  ten  inches 
of  snow  fell  between  11  A.M.  and  5  P.M. 

November  25. — Roy  and  I  went  to 
the  West  Lakes  on  an  exploration  trip 
where  we  set  traps  for  lynx  and  mink. 
The  stream  here  is  peculiar  because  part 
of  the  time  it  flows  underground  and  the 
balance  it  is  nothing  but  muskeg  waiting 
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to  devour  the  unwary.  We  made  up  a  . 
bunch  of  poison  baits  at  night.  Any  ; 
person  wishing  to  experiment  along  this  I 
line  will  find  my  method  valuable.  Take 
a  large  Jack  fish  and  cut  into  small 
portions.  Take  a  slice  off  each  piece, 
cut  a  hole  in  the  center  and  fill  up  with 
as  much  strychnine  as  will  lay  on  a  dime. 
Swallow  the  whole  thing.  If  you  are  not 
dead  in  a  minute  repeat  the  dose  and  use 
a  larger  quantity.  For  fat  heads,  trap- 
pers and  those  boobs  who  recommend 
poor  trapping  grounds  as  good  ones  give 
a  double  dose,  repeating  every  half 
minute  as  long  as  the  patient  continues 
to  live.  ,   ,  _  , 

November  30. — I  went  to  Black  Duck 
Lake  and  put  out  some  poison  baits  for 
foxes.  A  very  dull  day,  with  some  snow 
flurries. 

'  December  3. — We  have  been  having  a 
very  cold  spell  and  have  hugged  the 
shanty  as  much  as  possible.  The  fur 
bearers  are  not  moving  and  outside  of  a 
mink  or  two  and  a  few  weasels  daily,  we 
are  having  poor  catches. 

December  4. — We  went  to  Long  Lake 
and  on  a  very  cold  day.  This  is  a  long 
line.  We  start  away  about  9  o'clock  and 
with  steady  walking  reach  end  of  line 
about  12.  We  usually  are  able  to  return 
in  the  same  time  although  sometimes  it 
requires  longer.  Today  it  was  most 
unpleasant  on  account  of  the  intensity 
of  the  cold.    That  just  reminds  me. 

I  read  in  a  magazine  some  time  since  I 
that  there  is  no  such  thingas  cold;  it  is  ' 
simply  a  lack  of  heat.  The  fellow  may 
be  right  but  I'd  like  awfully  well  to  have 
that  guy  out  here  when  the  heat  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  or  sixty  below  zero.  He  might  stick 
to  his  theory  that  heat  was  lacking,  at 
least  he  would  know  there  was  sure  some- 
thing present. 

Today  was  the  coldest  we  have  had 
this  season.  It  was  "Roy,  is  my  nose 
froze?"  "No,  but  look  at  my  cheek. 
Is  it  froze?"  and  so  on.  In  some  of  our 
mink  traps  we  found  rabbits  and  while 
animals  furnish  admirable  food  and  soup, 
their  hide  isn't  worth  a  tinker's  damn. 

December  5. — This  cold  weather  re- 
minds me  of  a  poem  which  runs  something 
like  this* 

Snow  on  the  level,  three  feet  deep, 
Lordl  but  the  wind  is  blowing; 
We've  eaten  our  caps   and  suspender 
straps. 

But  damned  if  it  isn't  still  snowing. 

We  made  a  mulligan  stew  today 
Of  a  candle  some  soap  and  a  wisp  of  hay 
Some  small  pine  blocks,  a  couple  of 
rocks, 

A  wood-rats'  nest  and  a  pair  of  socks. 

But,  gentle  reader,  lest  you  attempt 
this  recipe  and  be  discouraged  with  the 
result,  I  shall  not  continue. 

December  6. — As  my  laundryman  has 
not  called  for  several  days,  here's  where 
I  have  to  clean  up.  I  shall  call  Sam  Ling 
up  over  the  phone  and  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion as  soon  as  the  wires  are  up  again. 
Washing  is  a  fine  job;  it  always  makes  me 
wish  that  I  had  been  a  charwoman. 
After  a  day's  hard  work  I  had  a  suit  of 
underwear,  one  shirt  and  six  pairs  of 
socks  fairly  clean 

December  9. — I  made  a  trip  to  Cowan's 
River  to  set  some  traps.  I  saw  signs  of 
Indian  trappers  however  and  decided 
it  was  useless  to  hunt  here.  Saw  signs 
of  otter  near  the  lake  so  I  made  two  sets. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  but  a  terrific 
afternoon,  with  wind  and  snow.  I 
thought  I  would  never  get  home. 

December  12. — I  went  to  Beaver  Lodge 
by  a  new  trail  and  found  two  foxes  that 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  fall  for  my 
poisoned  baits.    I  also  sawj^a  single, 
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solitary  Marten  trail  in  the  bush.  On 
going  up  Beaver  Creek  I  found  three 
otters  had  come  overland  from  "God 
knows  where"  but  as  I  did  not  have  any 
fish  I  could  not  bait  the  sets  I  had  made. 
On  reaching  home  I  found  Roy  had  re- 
turned with  a  very  find  lynx  and  reported 
seeing  two  moose,  but  was  unable  to 
get  a  shot  at  them. 

December  16. — I  went  to  Reed  Lake 
and  Hall  Brothers'  camp,  leaving  at  8 
a.m.  with  our  Christmas  mail.  Enroute 
I  found  a  fox  that  had  succumbed  to 
one  of  our  poisoned  baits  and  reached 
H.  B.  camp  by  3  p.m.  There  was  no 
one  there  and  from  all  appearances  I 
surmised  there  had  not  been  all  winter. 
The  shanty  was  locked  so  I  unscrewed 
the  door  and  entered.    I  made  the  best 

0  ia  bad  job  by  starting  a  fire  and  mak- 
ing tea — no  lights,  no  blankets,  no  grub, 
so  after  a  few  hours  rest,  I  sadly  don- 
ned my  snowshoes  again  and  wearily 
journeyed  home  again.  Left  at  7.30 
p.m.  and  reached  home  at  2.30  a.m.,  was 

1  tired?    Oh  no — of  course  not. 
December  17. — I  slept  in  until  11  a.m. 

I  was  so  tired  I  refused  to  move  in  bed 
and  religiously  refrained  from  doing 
anything  all  day  but  cut  a  little  firewood. 

December  18. — We  went  to  Beaver 
Creek,  taking  our  Christmas  mail  with  us. 

This  we  tied  to  a  stick  with  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  Indians,  when  they 
were  going  out,  would  take  it  to  Le  Pas 
and  bring  our  mail  back,  we  would 
give  them  $5.  We  found  that  the  otter 
had  taken  the  baits  from  our  traps,  but 
had  not  been  caught. 

December  19. — -Going  to  Beaver  Lake 
Roy  saw  a  black  fox  in  the  willow. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  skin!"  quoth 
he. 

"There's  not  in  the  world  so  fine; 
Such  fullness  of  fur  as  black  as  the  night 
Such  lustre,  such  beauty,  such  shine, 
It's  life  to  a  one-lunged  man  like  me- 
lt's London,  it's  women,  it's  wine." 
December  23. — To  Beaver  Creek  again. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  fur  moving 
this  cold  weather.    The  Indians  have 


evidently  taken  the  mail,  though  heaven 
only  knows  where.  It  was  only  a  sur- 
mise on  our  part  that  they  might  be 
going  to  Le  Pas.  Today  I  got  an  un- 
prime  weasel.  At  this  time  of  year, 
December  23rd,  north  of  latitude  53  in 
Canada,  this  is  a  rare  thing;  indeed,  the 
little  beggar  ought  to  go  in  a  museum. 
Instead  he  went  on  the  dump  pile. 

December  24. — -We  spent  the  evening 
preparing  our  eatables  for  Christmas  day. 

December  25. — M erry  Christmas 
everybody.  Our  Christmas  was  spent 
chiefly  in  eating.  You  know  in  the  woods 
there  are  only  about  three  times  in  the 
whole  year  when  a  man  gets  all  he  wants 
to  eat.  Christmas  is  one  of  these  times 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  goes  hungry. 
Many  a  man's  belly  thinks  his  throat  has 
been  cut.  Let  me  give  you  a  menu  of 
our  meals 
Breakfast — 

Boiled  Whitefish. 
Boiled  Lynx. 
Fruit  and  bannock 
Butter  and  cocoa. 

Dinner — 

Soup 

Tomato  and  green  peas. 
Meats 

Roast  duck  and  green  peas. 
Roast  lynx  and  onions. 
Dessert 
Cranberry  Pie 
Rice  Pudding 
Wines 

Genuine  Scotch  Whiskey 
King  George  IV. 

Supper — 

Ptarmigan  meat  pie. 
Fruit  and  rice. 
Bannock  and  tea. 
Extras 

All  the  bannock  you  care  to  eat. 

"There  were  no  fifteen  courses  in  those 
good  old  days  gone  by 

The  groaning  table  held  the  best  of  every- 
thing piled  high." 
These  were  gorgeous  meals  and 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Bonnycastle  Dale 
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(Chordeiles  virginianus). 


FISHING  NOTES 


A  m^rrij  Christmas 


IT  is  a  delight  indeed  to  wish  the  com- 
rades of  the  angle,  who  toast  their 
feetf  before  our  lodge  fire,  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  joy  to  meet  each 
friend  personally  and  clasp  hands;  to 
slap  backs  and  generally  get  together 
and  vie  in  big  fish  stories  at  this  holy 
season  of  the  year,  but  since  that  is  quite 
impossible  the  next  best  bet  is  to  say 
what  we  have  to  say  here  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  By  this  time  we  are  busy 
getting  out  our  stockings  or  socks,  as 
the  case  may  be,  preparatory  to  hanging 
them  up  by  the  fireside  in  wait  for  St. 
Nick.  Many  of  us  with  small  feet  are  to 
be  pitied;  others  will  hang  up  gunriy 
sacks.  Some  whose  tackle  boxes  have 
been  depleted  or  whose  weapons  and  lures 
of  piscatorial  warfare  have  been  knocked 
for  a  home  run  will  want  new  and 
glistening  appliances  with  which  to 
start  out  next  season.    Such  will  put 


out  a  chest  to  catch  the  bright  things 
Santa  has  to  offer.  Many  a  lad  will  get 
his  first  rod,  reel,  line  and  lure  and  will 
never  forget  the  event  as  long  as  he  lives. 
"To  James  from  Dad"  will  take  on 
another  meaning,  i.e.,  namely  "From 
Earth  to  Heaven."  It  is  all  a  glorious 
event  this  Christmastide;  waiting  up  for 
Santa  with  one  eye  closed;  the  listening 
for  the  reindeers  cutting  curves  around 
the  block;  the  tinkle  of  the  bells;  and  all 
that.  Time  was  when  Santa  came 
around  we  dragged  out  a  bottle  of  100 
proof  and  he  grew  ruddier  than  ever  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  event  slipped  us 
an  extra  artificial  minnow.  Now_  it's 
hard  to  find  even  a  piece  of  mince  pie  in 
the  cupboard  with  brandy  in  it  to  warm 
him  up  before  he  is  on  his  way. 

So  another  Cbirstmas  rolls  around 
and  another  year  is  fittingly  closed.  In 
an  age  of  bitterness,  hatred,  rivalry  and 
warfare  we  yet  can  draw  apart  from  it 


all  and  carry  our  dreams  and  reflections 
with  us  to  the  fireside.  There  will  be 
friends  that  still  are  friends  and  children 
faces  just  as  bright  and  sunny  as  they 
ever  were  in  all  past  history;  and  voices 
just  as  full  of  laughter;  and  joy  just  as 
unrestrained.  For  such  as  this  we  give 
thanks;  and  no  matter  how  hard  is  the 
burden  we_  bear  we  still  will  find  joy 
in  picking  it  up  and  continuing  on  our 
way. 

So  while  we  cut  our  Christmas  tree 
and  festoon  the  house  with  evergreen 
foliage  and  spike  the  mistletoe  over  the 
doorway  let's  remember  that  Christmas 
comes  only  once  a  year.  If  we've  grown 
crabby  let's  shed  the  shell  and  smile. 
(Quite  witty,  that!) 

Lastly:  If  you  hear  someone  prowling 
around  downstairs  on  Christmas  Eve 
don't  shoot  him  for  a  burglar. 

A  Merry  Christmas. 


Streamside  Reflections 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


ON  WADING  STREAMS. 

WORD  has  just  been  passed  on  to 
me  that  a  certain  fisherman 
given  to  wading  and  casting  in  the 
Lakes  and  streams  has  "come  down" 
with  a  severe  case  of  rheumatism  and 
thereby  is  "fixed  for  life"  with  an  ailment 
all  too  common  in  the  ranks  of  mankind. 
It  appears  that  this  gentleman  was  wont 
to  wade  the  waters  without  boots  or 
waders,  getting  sloshing  wet  in  the 
performance.  It  had  become  a  fixed 
habit  with  him  and  being  early  and  late 


in  the  waters  he  is  now  paying  the 
penalty  for  his  indulgence.  This  natural- 
ly lifts  the  question  to  the  view;  is  it  a 
"good  idea"  to  wade  the  lakes  and 
streams  in  this  manner?  This  is  a 
question  that  has  been  directed  at  me, 
to  which  I  will  remark  that  if  moderation 
is  shown  and  such  wading  of  the  waters 
is  not  continual,  no  harm  will' come  as  a 
result,  but  if  a  practice  is  made  of  it, 
anything  may  happen.  Then  too,  much 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  at  what  season  of  the  year 
one  is  indulging  in  this  foot  bath.  If 


one  wades  the  waters  only  occasionally, 
no  harm  will  result,  especially  in  the 
summer,  but  to  attempt  this  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  season  or  in  the 
autumn  is  to  encounter  trouble.  This 
summer  I  waded  a  small  trout  stream  for 
a  matter  of  two  blocks  and  the  water  was 
of  a  temperature  that  chilled  me  to  the 
marrow.  Now  to  wade  such  a  stream 
is  to  invite  trouble;  and  it  all  goes  that 
it  is  by  far  the  better  policy  to  protect 
the  feet  with  waders  or  ordinary  rubber 
hip  boots;  with  woollen  socks  on  the  feet. 
But  to  wade  any  cold  water,  getting 
sloshing  wet  is  probably  the  most  unwise 
thing  one  can  possibly  do.  It  is  to  be 
admitted  that  boots  and  waders  are  in 
the  sense  of  an  encumbrance;  but  in 
the  long  run  their  good  points  will  come 
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up,  in  that  one  is  pre\  ented  from  sickness 
that  may  be  a  burden  for  life,  and  ihis 
rheumatism  certainly  is.  Of  course, 
wading  in  warmed  out  lake  waters  in 
July  and  August  is  one  thing;  but  to 
wade  a  trout  stream  is  another.  And 
water  wherein  brook  trout  are  found  is 
certainly  too  cold  for  wading  without 
boots.  There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of 
wading  appliances  to  use,  namely,  the 
heavy  ditching  boots,  the  medium  weight 
regulation  wading  hip  boots  and  thirdly, 
the  wading  pants.  I  have  never  taken 
a  fancy  to  wading  pants  in  that  should 
one  get  into  deep  and  treacherous  water, 
and  should  they  fill  up,  the  weight  of 
them  would  pull  one  under  and  cause 
death  in  that  manner.  I  have  known  of 
three  instances  where  waders  of  the 
pants  sort  have  well  nigh  had  serious 
trouble  and  I  know  of  one  case  of  actual 
drowning. 

WHY  DID  I  LOSE  THAT  FISH? 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  fact  in 
these  columns  that  the  angler  should 
always  keep  the  points  of  his  hooks  as 
sharp  as  possible,  the  sharper  the  better. 
A  small  hie  can  be  used  to  good  effect, 
and  one  angler  has  suggested  a  chip  of  a 
rock,  granite  f,or  instance.  The  hook 
pomt  run  over  this  a  few  times  will 
recover  its  keenness.  I  have  noted  f  or 
some  time  in  the  advertising  columns  a 
stone  meant  especially  for  the  sharpening 
of  hooks.  This  I  have  not  given  a  try- 
out  but  it  is  my  idea  that  it  is  a  worthy 
introduction  to  the  tackle-box,  indeed 
about  as  worthy  a  one  as  one  could  wish 
for.  I  have  lost  many  a  good  small 
mouth  bass  and  entirely  by  carelessness 
by  not  keeping  the  hook  points  sharp. 
The  difference  as  between  the  skin  of  a 
small  mouth  bass'  mouth  and  that  of  the 
large  mouth  bass  is  great  indeed.  The 
small  mouth  has  a  jaw  with  tenacious  skin 
covering  it  while  thelargemouth  has  a  thin 
skin  through  which  the  book  barb  easily 
penetrates.  When  one  setis  a  hook  in  the 
jaw  of  a  bass  with  power  forced  from  a 
bait  casting  rod  he  is  at  a  distinct  advant- 
age; the  . barb  of  the  hook,  even  though 
it  be  somewhat  dull,  is  driven  through. 
But  with  the  fly  rod  it  is  different.  1  have 
known  instances  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  give  a  very  sharp  twitch 
to  the  rod  tip  to  set  and  drive  the  hook 
through!  At  all  times  in  fishing  for  the 
small  mouth  with  a  fly  rod  remember  to 
give  the  rod  tip  a  most  forcible  jerk  to 
set  the  hook  else  it  may  not  be  driven 
through  and  when  the  bass  rises  he  will 
throw  it  out.  I  still  persist  in  my  belief 
that  there  is  no  fish  swimming  our  inland 
waters  that  is  able  so  easily  to  discard  a 
hook  as  a  small  mouth.  They  do  this 
with  a  finish  and  apparent  ease  that  is 
amazing.  I  lost  a  mighty  small  mouth 
this  summer  which  I  believe  was  hooked 
merely  by  a  sliver  of  skin  at  the  lip  but 
it  is  just  as  possible  that  the  hook  was 
not  sharp  enough  to  be  driven  through. 
On  examination  of  the  hook  point,  this 
apparently  seemed  to  be  the  case.  Many 
losses  may  be  explained  by  the  lack  of 
the  angler  in  keeping  his  hook  points 
sharp.  Winter  is  a  good  time  to  go  over 
them  and  see  that  they  are  ready  for 
the  coming  season.  Weak  leaders  is 
another  stumbling  block.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  should  not  be  examined 
with  as  much  care  as  the  line.  A  knot 
may  have  been  thrown  on  a  leader  while 
casting.  This  knot  will  form  a  fraying 
edge  and  at  just  the  wrong  moment  it 
may  "bust"  at  that  point  and  a  good  fish 
will  go  away  with  a  part  of  the  leader  and 
the  fly  trailing  from  his  lips.  Gut  leaders 
should  never  be  coiled  up  and  put  away 
wet.  They  should  be  stretched  taut  on 
coming  into  camp.  When  the  hook  is 
connected  to  the  leader  by  its  end  loop 


the  loop  should  be  wet  and  pliable.  If  it 
is  dry  and  brittle  it  may  crack  and  fray 
and  may  break  at  that  point. 

THE  EVER-NECESSARY  NET. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  are' 
hundreds  of  anglers  able  to  lure  a  fish 
to  seize  the  fly  or  the  spinner,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  they  fall  down  absolutely 
when  it  comes  to  playing  the  fish  and 
bringing  him  to  net.  It  is  of  course  one 
thing  to  play  a  fish  in  water  that  is  free 
from  logs,  snags  and  like  obstructions, 
not  the  least  those  sunken  trees  into 
which  a  fettered  bass  will  dart  with 
unerring  accuracy,  therein  to  entangle 
himself  and  so  contrive  his  escape. 
When  fishing  from  a  boat  where  many 
obstructions  abound  it  is  always  best  to 
map  out  ahead  of  time  where  you  are 
going  to  lead  your  fish  to  fight  him  if  the 
capture  is  made.  In  certain  most  invit- 
ing places  where  trees  and  sunken  brush, 
etc.,  obtain  in  abundance  it  is  best  to  use 
the  greatest  of  care  or  no  matter  how  you 
try  you  are  going  to  meet  disaster. 
Upon  capturing  a  fish  under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  generally  best  for  the  man  at 
the  oars  to  be  on  the  watch  and  row  out 
into  the  lake  at  once.  This  may  put  a 
great  strain  on  the  leader  but  the  fish 
must  be  kept  away  from  the  obstructions. 
The  first  impulse  upon  making  a  capture 
is  to  get  the  fish  into  the  boat  as  speedily 
as  possible.  I  believe  it  is  under  condi- 
tions of  this  sort  that  so  many  good 
sized  fish  are  lost  and  it  is  then  that 
leaders  snap  or  lines  break.  If  you  once 
get  your  fish  into  waters  free  from  obstruc- 
tions he  can  be  played  with  ease 
and  tired  out  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
may  finally  be  brought  close  to  the  boat 
and  netted!.  But  hurry  this  performance 
while  there  is  still  much  fright  in  him 
and  disaster  is  liable  to  result.  In 
summing  up  on  this:  Take  your  time, 
keep  your  line  taut,  there  is  nothing 
won  by  hurry.  Personally  it  is  my  belief 
that  there  is  one  reel  especially  fitted  for 
small  mouth  bass  fishing,  that  reel  being 
the  automatic.  It  eats  up  slack  line 
with  great  rapidity  where  one  is  hard  put 
to  it  to  use  the  single  action  or  quadruple 
multiplying  reel  fast  enough.  Merely 
the  touch  of  the  finger  to  the  lever  of  the 
automatic  sets  it  a-twirling.  True, 
automatic  reels  are  generally  hard  to  fit 
to  fly  rods  owing  to  their  heft  which 
sometimes  greatly  disturbs  the  balance 
and  hinders  casting,  but  generally  speak- 
ing their  value  in  controlling  slack  line 
and  keeping  the  line  taut  offsets  the 
hindrance  its  weight  brings  about.  Of 
course  the  lighter  the  rod,  the  more  will 
the  automatic  disturb  the  rod  balance, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  bass  rod,  which  is 
generally  heavier  than  a  trout  rod, 
and  with  more  backbone,  the  automatic 
is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  In  the 
foregoing  I  have  as  yet  not  mentioned 
the  net,  and  to  be  able  to  net  the  fish 
after  you  have  the  fish  near  to  hand  is  a 
demand.  Of  course  where  two  are  in 
the  boat  matters  are  simplified;  but 
under  no  circumstances  (especially  in 
small  mouth  bass  fishing),  should  a 
short  handled  trout  net  be  used.  The 
ideal  net  for  the  boat  is  one  having  a 
long  handle  by  which  one  can  stand  up 
in  the  boat  and  reach  the  fish  in  the  water 
without  bending.  The  net  hoop  should 
be  round  of  course  and  at  least  a  foot 
across.  In  netting  a  fish  the  net  should 
not  be  brought  over  the  fish  from  the 
tail  forward  but  the  fish  should  be 
headed  into  it  and  thus  brought  out.  A 
number  of  large  fish  are  annually  lost  in 
the  netting  performance  which  leads  me 
to  believe  that  anglers  should  keep  an 
eye  on  this  detail  and  study  it  carefully. 
Usually  a  fish  makes  his  last  fight  at 
the  boat  edge  upon  being  brought  to  net 
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and  it  is  then  by  some  system  of  their 
own  that  they  manage  to  get  loose,  where, 
but  a  moment  before  they  have  seemed 
well  hooked.  It  is  one  thing  to  deceive 
and  book  a  fish  (especially  a  small 
mouth)  and  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  them 
successfully  away  from  the  obstructions, 
and  it  is  still  another  thing  to  complete 
the  rounds  of  things  by  successfully 
netting  the  quarry,  which  leads  me  to 
suggest  that  one  should  become  so 
practiced  that  he  can  run  the  net  over 
the  fish  the  minute  he  shows  himself. 
But  as  I  have  said  most  anglers  have  not 
specialized  in  studying  this  out  where 
in  all  the  other  features  leading  up  to  the 
capture  they  have  conducted  themselves 
with  art  and  finish.  A  net  in  fishing  is 
very  nearly  an  absolute  necessity;  the 
knowledge  on  how  to  use  it,  a  demand. 

THIS  AND  THAT. 

Crossing  a  logging  bridge  this  summer 
on  the  way  to  a  lake  to  try  for  small 
mouth  with  a  fly  and  spinner,  the  trapper 
with  me  suggested  casting  the  bass  fly 
into  the  bridge  pool  in  hopes  of  hooking 
a  brook  trout.  Believing  it  of  no  use  I, 
however,  to  satisfy  bis  curiosity,  made  a 
cast  and  to  my  utter  surprise  saw  six 
brooks  dart  out,  the  largest  of  the  crew, 
one  near  a  pound  seized  it  and  I  lifted 
the  fellow  by  main  strength  out  on  the 
bridge.  The  bass  fly  was  a  lar.ge  one. 
I  later  caught  a  mess  of  them  on  the 
same  fly.  On  another  occasion  with  a 
buncb  of  them  in  full  view  of  me  I  caught 
six.  Wild  trout  in  secluded  streams  are 
not  overly  frightened  and  at  times  may 
be  captured  on  anything  you  have  to 
offer;  angle  worms,  they  certainly 
seem  to  fall  over  one  another  to  take.  It 
is  the  trout  in  streams  near  to  civiliza- 
tion that  are  so  cautious  about  making 
their  presence  known;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  majiy  a  stream  near  to 
civilization  contains  trout  that  would 
surprise  the  angler  did  be  know  they  were 
in  there.  I  actually  believe  that  some 
of  these  trout  streams  near  to  man's 
domain  contain  finer  trout  than  some 
northern  streams;  and  because  they  are 
not  detected  they  happen  to  live  and 
grow  large.  One  and  two  pound  trout  are 
not  uncommon  in  these  streams  and  I 
have  known  times  when  I  have  gotten  a 
mess  out  of  a  stream  of  the  sort  equal  very 
nearly  to  any  average  catch  I  have  made 
in  the  wilds. 

In  cutting  open  brook  trout  caught 
this  summer  I  was  surprised  to  find 
minnows  and  crabs,  or  small  crayfish, 
in  their  stomachs;  some  gentlemen  fish- 
ing the  stream  later  also  made  the  same 
discoveries.  In  writings  and  in  legend 
it  has  been  held  that  the  brook  trout  is 
very  nearly  solely  a  feeder  on  insect  life. 
However,  this  is  not  true;  it  does  seize 
minnows  and  feed  on  them.  In  the  case 
of  the  large  Nipigon  trout  we  have 
fontinalis  grown  large  from  feeding  on 
finny  liie. 

A  LARGE  STURGEON. 
A  gentleman,  Mr.  R.  A.  Cummings,  of. 
Vancouver,  sends  me  a  clipping  from  a 
paper  printed  out  there  showing  a  very 
large  sturgeon  caught  in  the  Fraser 
River  near  where  the  Pitt  River  flows 
into  it.  Mr.  Cummings  writes  "These 
fish  are  rather  scarce  now  and  the  capture 
of  one  so  big  takes  us  back  twenty  years 
ago  when  they  used  to  be  plentiful  in 
Pitt  Lake.  The  captor  was  an  Indian 
and  the  net  a  seven  inch  spring  salmon 
gill  net."  Mr.  Cummings  adds  "When 
you  take  your  trip  out  here  we  will  try 
and  put  you  next  to  a  bigger  one  than 
this."  A  bigger  one!  The  picture  of  the 
one  here  shown  is  big  enough.  It  weighed 
a  mere  trifle,  98  pounds,  was  13  feet 
long  and  had  a  girth  of  72  inches  before 
being  dressed.    And   then  they  are 
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Won't  Blow  Out  in  Wildest 
Storm.  Has  wind-proof  and  train- 
proof  mica  chimney  with  metal  re- 
flector.   Always  ready. 

Solidly  Built  of  Brass  Heavily 
nickeled  and  highly  polished .  I  nspec  t- 
ed.  Tested  and  Guaranteed.  Will 
last  a  life-time. 


More  than  30,000  merchants  in  Canada  and  across  the 
border  now  sell  Quick-Lites.  If  a  merchant  near  you  hasn't 
them  write  us  mentioning  his  name.    Address  Dept.  11 

The  Coleman  lamg  (a.  |tc 

Queen  St.  East  and  Davies  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


A  Country  of  Sport 


The  Canadian  Wilds" 

By  Martin  Hunter 

THE  GREAT  RECREATION  GROUNDS 

HAVE  a  fascination.  You  haven't  enjoyed  Nature  in  its 
fullness  if  you  have  neglected  taking  a  real  outing  in  the 
Canadian  Forests  where  game  and  fish  are  in  plenty.  You 
should  read  the  experiences  of  one  who  has  lived  among  the 
Northern  Indians,  made  his  living  bartering  with  the  trappers 
and  hunters  for  forty  years. 

Martin  Hunter,a  Hudson's  Bay  officer,  has  written  this 
volume  covering  the  incidents  in  his  life  and  those  of  his  associates 
while  serving  his  company  at  different  tradings  posts  in  Canada. 

You  will]enjoy  reading  it. 

Price'  Cloth  boundjpostpaid  $1.00. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED 

PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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Victor 
Records 
Free 


You  can  have  the  latest 
in  Victor  Records  at  no 
cost  to  yourself.  A  few 
minutes  of  your  time 
securing  new  subscrip- 
tions to 

ROD  AAD  GUN 
IN  CANADA 

will  entitle  you  to  the 
following: 

yWO  new  subscrip- 
tions at  $2.00  en- 
titles you  to  a  85c 
record. 

new  sub- 
scriptions at$2.00 
entitles  you  to  a 
$1.25  or  a  $1.50  re- 
cord as  may  be  de- 
sired. 

pT  O  U  R   new  sub- 
scriptions at  $2.00 
each  entitles  you  to 
a  $2.00  record. 

P"IVE  new  subscrip- 
tions at  $2.00  each 
entitles  you  to  a 
$2.25  record. 

Sample  copies  and  sub- 
scription blanks  will  be- 
furnished  on  application. 

Just  send  the  subscrip- 
tions to  us,  and  the  records 
you  desire  will  be  sent  you 
charges  prepaid. 

PREMIUM  DEPT. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
IN  CANADA 

Woodstock  Ontario 


going  to  put  me  next  to  a  bigger  one.  No 
sir!  I've  had  enough  big  ones  get  away 
without  getting  next  to  any  of  these  river 
whales.  Imagine  landing  that  fellow  on 
light  tackle.  Getting  next  to  them  in- 
deed! If  I  saw  a  fish  like,  that  rise  out 
of  the  river  I'd  boll?r  "What  have  I  done 
to  you,"  and  beat  it  cross  country.  No, 
sturgeon  are  out  of  my  line.  I  have 
studied  the  cut  of  this  fish  carefully  and 
from  the  looks  of  him  he  was  an  old 
timer  when  Moses  wore  knee  breeches. 
The  marvel  is  that  an  inland  river  could 
produce  food  enough  to  keep  this  levia- 
than afloat.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
the  stomach  contents  of  this  specimen 
had  been  investigated  to  note  what  it 
had  been  feeding  on.  True  they  are 
bottom  feeders  and  scoop  up  various 
Crustacea,  great  and  small,  but  it  took 
more  than  this  refined  food  to  keep  this 
bulk  active  and  swishing.  When  we 
consider  that  a  lake  cannot  hold  an 
overly  large  number  of  large  pike  and 
muscallonge,  (say  those  over  twenty 
pounds),  what  must  we  say  of  this  thriller. 
We  give  it  up! 

TO  WATERPROOF  A  TENT. 

A  gentleman  writes  asking  for  a  water- 
proofing formula  for  a  tent.  Several  of 
these  have  been  given  in  Rod  and  Gun. 
The  shelter  tent  I  have  long  used  has 
been  treated  to  a  paraffin  solution  and  I 
find  it  entirely  satisfactory  and  recom- 
mendable.  It  is  best  to  run  this  paratf  in 
or  brush  it  into  the  canvas  on  a  hot  day, 
the  hotter  the  better.  Commercial  par- 
affin can  be  used,  that  coming  in  cakes 
and  which  is  used  by  the  housewife  to 
cover  tops  of  fruit  jars.  Use  approxi- 
mately two  parts  of  the  paraffin  to  one 
part  of  gasoline.  The  paraffin  is  melted 
and  poured  into  the  gasoline.  The 
mixture  is  kept  stirred  and  is  sprinkled 
on  the  canvas  and  as  it  falls  is  hurriedly 
brushed  in.  The  paraffin  will  soak  into 
the  pores  of  the  canvas  and  the  gasoline 
will  evaporate.  It  is  better  to  mix  only 
a  common  tomato  can  full  at  a  time  be- 
cause the  mixture  soon  thickens.  A 
tent  treated  to  this  preparation  will  not 
only  be  perfectly  waterproof  but  it  will 
help  to  preserve  the  canvas  as  well.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  circus  tents  are  rubbed 
down  with  a  mixture  of  this  sort. 

A  GOOD  LAKE  FOR  STOCKING. 

A  correspondent,  James  L.  Sullivan, 
90  Geoffrey  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
writes:  "I  have  a  property  on  which  is 
located  a  small  lake  about  one  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  third  of  a  mile  wide, 
fresh  spring  water,  ranging  to  a  depth 
of  sixty-five  feet,  sand  and  gravel  bottom, 
with  some  mud.  The  lake  has  no  visible 
inlet  but  is  apparently  fed  by  an  under- 
ground current  from  a  smaller  lake  about 
a  half  mile  distant.  This  lake  is  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  frogs  and  minnows  and 
what  I  want  to  know  is  what  fish  will 
live  in  this  water  and  where  would  they 
be  obtainable  in  order  to  stock  it.  Un- 
doubtedly as  you  state,  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion is  spring  fed  from  the  bottom.  If 
minnow  life  is  abundant  you  are  lucky 
and  I  should  judge  that  small  mouth 
bass  would  thrive  in  this  water.  I  would 
prefer  introducing  small  mouth  bass 
in  a  small  water  of  this  sort  to  any  other 
fish.  You  failed  to  state  what  fish  the 
lake  already  contains,  if  any.  Thus  if 
there  is  an  abundance  of  pickerel  in  the 
lake  they  will  manage  to  keep  the  small 
mouth  down,  but  if  there  are  but  few 
other  fish  and  the  lake  contains  an  ample 
amount  of  finny  life  I  would  suggest 
that  small  mouth  bass  as  an  introduction. 
The  small  mouth  bass  is  probably  as 
close  an  approach  to  the  trout  in  its 
demand  for  clean,  cold  spring  water  as 
any  fish  outside  of  the  trout  family.  If 
your  lake  contains  rocks  and  boulders  in 


the  waters  along  shore  it  would  be  moie 
ideal  than  ever  for  the  small  mouth.  You 
could  then  acquire  a  number  of  fresh- 
water crabs,  or  so-called  crayfish,  and 
introduce  these  to  the  waters.  They 
would  seek  shelter  under  the  rocks  and 
the  bass  would  hunt  them.  The  small 
mouth  bass  prefers  the  crab  over  any 
other  food.  A  lake  to  be  singularly 
attractive  to  small  mouth  bass  should 
have  deep  holes  off  shore  where  there 
are  either  sunken  boulders  or  where 
there  are  sunken  logs.  Grounds  of  the 
sort  can  be  improved  by  sinking  logs  in 
these  places.  The  bass  like  to  hover 
around  these  and  lie  in  the  shadow  of 
them  on  hot  days.  Of  course  where  the 
waters  of  a  lake  inshore  are  mainly  shal- 
lows and  no  deep  holes  obtain,  a  rather 
adverse  condition  is  met  with  for  the 
minnows  will  stay  in  the  shallows  and 
the  large  bass  cannot  reach  tberfi;  ano, 
too,  shallow  waters  are  unattractive  and 
keep  warm  in  the  summer  and  are  always 
avoided  by  the  bass. 

Many  northern  lakes  are  being  planted 
to  rainbow  trout  most  successfully,  but 
the  demands  for  such  a  planting  are: 
Deep  water  all  around  the  shores,  in 
fact  shooting  more  -or  less  steep  down 
from  the  shores  into  deep  water;  and, 
too,  the  lake  should  be  deep  in  its  center 
where  they  can  go  in  hot  weather,  the 
lake  must  contain  but  few,  if  any,  preda- 
tory fish  and  an  abundance  of  minnow 
life;  the  lake  should  either  be  bottom  fed 
by  springs  or  fed  by  springs  from  shore. 
A  lake  of  this  sort,  even  covering  no  more 
than  five  acres  will  surprise  the  angler 
when  he  finally  comes  to  cast  his  fly 
there. 

EVERMANN'S  NEW  CHARR 
ARRANGEMENT. 

Naturally  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fishes  of  North  America  is  the  native 
brook  trout  or  charr.  In  a  native  state 
this  fish  was  only  known  to  eastern  north 
America,  although  sub-species  of  this 
fish  are  found  throughout  the  eastern 
Canadian  region,  Quebec  and  north  to 
the  Arctics.  The  many  who  have 
written  in  regard  to  these  various  charrs, 
both  American  and  Canadian,  will  be 
interested  in  the  letter  that  I  have 
received  from  Evermann  in  which  he 
clears  matters  up  somewhat  and  lends 
some  revealing  light  on  the  situation. 
It  was  long  held  that  the  Canadian  Red, 
or  Marston  Trout  was  derived  from 
Oquassa,  the  blueback  trout  of  the 
Rangeley  Lakes  of  Maine.  Evermann 
does  not  agree  with  this  as  will  be  noted. 
His  letter  follows: 

"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of 
the  29th  ulto.,  in  which  you  ask  a  number 
of  "posers"  regarding  the  various  alleged 
kinds  of  trout.  These  questions  all 
interest  me  very  much  but  I  must  confess 
I  do  not  feel  "cock  sure"  regarding  any. 
The  only  one  of  these  trout  that  I  have 
seen  alive  is  the  aureolus  which  I  have 
seen  only  in  aquariums.  However,  I 
will  give  you  my  impressions  as  to  the 
relationships  of  these  different  fish.  In 
the  first  place^  the  marstoni  trout  I 
believe  is  a  perfectly  good  subspecies  of 
Salvelinus  oquassa.  In  fact.  Iam  dispos- 
ed to  regard  it  a  distinct  species 
closely  related  to  5.  oquassa.  When  Dr. 
Garman  described  it  under  the  name 
Salmo  marstoni  the  genera  Sal  mo  and 
Salvleinus  had  not  been  differentiated 
As  we  now  understand  those  groups 
Salvelinus  is  a  genus  quite  distinct  from 
the  genus  Salmo  and  Carman's  fish  is  a 
Salvelinus.  Garman  calls  attention  to 
the  points  wherein  it  differs  from  certain 
other  northern  forms  of  Salvelinus.  The 
greater  size  is  only  one  of  those  characters. 
He  says  distinctly  that  the  maxillary,  the 
dentition,  the  caudal  fin  and  the  coloration 
are   all   different  from   those  charac- 
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ters  in  S.  oquassa.  He  also  says  that 
they  are  equally  distinct  when  compared 
with  S.  ardurus,  S.  stagnalis,  and  S.  rossi 
and  with  the  saibling  (S.  alpinus)  he 
finds  still  less  in  common.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  he  does  not  go  very  fully 
into  the  points  wherein  they  differ. 

"The  fact  that  Jordan  and  Evermann 
regarded  marstoni  as  a  subspecies  of 
oquassa  does  not  mean  that  marstoni 
has  been  derived  from  oquassa;  it  simply 
means  that  those  two  forms  are  believed 
to  intergrade  and  that  oquassa  was  des- 
cribed before  marstoni  was  described. 
If  marstoni  had  been  described  first  the 
trinomial  name  would  be  Salvelinus 
marstoni  oquassa  instead  of  Salvelinus 
oquassa  marstoni.  Which  was  derived 
from  which  is  difficult  to  say.  My  own 
impression  is  that  neither  was  derived 
from  the  other  but  they  both  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  ancestor  and 
that  each  of  them  should  stand  as  a  good 
species,  Salvelinus  oquassa  and  Salvelinus 
marston  i. 

"The  color  of  the  fl,,esh  and  the  size  are 
matters  of  very  little  taxonomic  import- 
ance. The  color  of  the  fish  is  a  matter  of 
importance.  I  have  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  Mr.  Nichols  was  correct  in 
identifying  as  marstoni  the  fish  which 
Major  Abercrombie  sent  to  him. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  Sunapee  has 
been  derived  from  the  blueback. 

"I  have  for  sometime  been  working  on 
a  revision  of  Jordan  and  Evermann's 
Check  List  of  the  Fishes  of  North  and 
Middle  America  and  in  that  list,  unless 
new  knowledge  or  information  is  acquired, 
I  shall  arrange  the  species  of  the  genus 
Salvelinus  about  as  follows 

Salvelinus  fontanilis  (Mitchill);  East- 
ern Brook  Trout. 

Salvelinus  agassizii  (Garman);  Dublin 
Pond  Trout. 

Salvelinus  parkei  (Suckley);  Dolly 
Varden  Trout. 

Salvelinus  alipes  (Richardson);  Long- 
finned  Charr 

Salvelinus  stagnalis  (Fabricius) ;  Green- 
land Charr. 

Salvelinus  ardurus  (Gunther);  Arctic 
Ch  arr. 

Salvelinus  aureolus  (Bean);  Sunapee 
Trout. 

Salvelinus  oquassa  (Girard);  Oquassa 
Trout. 

Salvelinus  marstoni  (Garman);  Lac  de 
Marbre  Trout. 

"This  recognizes  oquassa  and  marstoni 
as  separate,  distinct  species.  In  the 
absence  of  known  intergradation  it  is 
better  to  regard  them  as  species  rather 
than  as  subspecies. 

"The  only  question  about  which  I  am 
in  very  serious  doubt  is  that  of  the  exact 
status  of  the  form  which  was  described  by 
Richardson  in  1835  under  the  name 
Salmo  rossii.  This  is  certainly  a  Salvel- 
inus, but  whether  it  is  a  synonym  of 
stagnalis  of  Fabricius,  as  Jordan  and 
Evermann  made  it  in  their  Fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America,  page  510 
I  am  not  sure.  It  may  be  a  good  distinct 
species  and  further  it  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as  marstoni  in  which  case  marstoni 
becomes  a  synonym  of  rossii,  but  the 
remoteness  of  the  type  localities  of  the 
two  is  so  great  as  to  make  that  supposition 
improbable. 

"On  the  whole,  I  believe  you  are  safe 
in  accepting  the  above  classification  of 
these  nine  forms. 

"The  one  great  needful  thing  to  be 
done  in  order  to  straighten  out  all  of 
these  problems  is  for  somebody  to 
thoroughly  explore  all  the  region  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  north  as  trout 
are  found  and  collect  specimens  in  every 
possible  locality.  If  you  can  find  some- 
body who  would  finance  an  expedition  of 
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Things  we  should  know  to  save  us  an  unlimited  amount 
of  trouble.  Getting  down  to  the  source  of  difficulties  eliminates 
your  trouble  with  little  delay. 

The  Knowing  How 

Can  be  Obtained  Through  These  Volumes 

Motor  Boats — Construction  and  Operation 

By  THOMAS  H.  RUSSEL,  M.E.,L.L.B. 

The  principles  of  the  marine  Gasoline  engine,  recent  models 
and  their  capabilities;  the  storage  battery;  the  cooling  system, 
the  working  of  the  pumps;  the  fuel  mixture;  the  propeller; 
the  lines  of  construction;  laws  for  the  amateur  sailor.  This 
is  not  dry  reading  but  made  interesting  through  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  tried  for  himself. 

In  a  pocket  size  volume  of  292  pages. 

In  Flexible  leather  $1.75      Cloth  binding  $1.25 

How  Much  Do  You  Know  About  Your  Car? 

The  simple  things  that  face  us  almost  daily  and  we  are  ignorant 
as  to  their  causes. 

Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy 

Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT. 

Will  tell  you  how  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  get  the  most 
out  of  your  car.  It's  worth  it  to  know  what  to  do  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — Back  firing — -Grind  in  gear  box,  faulty  compres- 
on,  failure  to  start,  erratic  steering,  broken  crank  shaft,  burning 
out  radius  rods,  loss  of  power,  short  circuits  and  a  thousand  and 
one  things  which  will  happen  to  a  motor. 

In  flexible  leather  binding ....  $1.75.    Cloth  binding. ...$1.25. 

RIDE  A  MOTORCYCLE  ? 

Could  you  if  you  had  to  without  endangering  your  life? 

ABC  of  the  Motorcycle 

By  W.  J.  JACKMAN,  M.  E.,  author  of  Facts  for  Motorists 

and  other  similar  books  with  his  wonderful  mechanical  experience 
is.  capable  of  telling  you  in  an  interesting  though  concise  way  of 
the  troubles  which  will  arise  on  a  motorcycle  if  you  cannot  avoid 
trouble.  Various  types  of  motors,  Ignition  system,  transmis- 
sion of  power,  cost  of  maintenance  etc. 

In   flexible   leather   binding...  $1.75.    Cloth   binding  . ..$1.25. 
ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED 

PUBLISHER  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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PILES! 


If  you  suffer  from  Piles 
in  any  form  send  your 
name  and  address  and 
find  out  what  the  MIC- 
MAC  REMEDY  is, 
what  it  has  done  for 
others  and  what  we 
guarantee  it  to  do  for 
you. 

The 

Micmac  Remedy 

Box  30  (E) 
Yarmouth  N.  S. 


A  Thermos  Bottle 

FREE 


You  have 
not  one  for 
your  present 
kit  and  my 
how  you 
miss  it  when 
out  on  the 
long  tramps. 

Water  is 
hard  to  get 
at  times  and 
then  too 
some  good 
hot  tea  goes 
a  long  way  in  keeping  a 
fellow  fit  during  the  winter 
and  in  late  fall  and  winter. 

This  Thermos  will  keep 
your  drinks  hot  for  24  hours 
and  keep  them  cold  for  72 
hours.  You'll  appreciate  it 
in  your  kit. 

Eight  new  subscriptions 
at  $2.00  each  to  Rod  &  Gun 
in  Canada  forwarded  to  us 
entitle  you  to  receive  this 
Thermos  bottle  free,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
In  Canada 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


that  kind,  you  and  I,  and  our  good  mutual 
friend,  W.  C.  Kendall,  will  go  and  do  the 
job  to  our  satisfaction  at  least,  if  not  to 
the  rest  of  the  trout  cranks.  Such  an 
expedition  would  not  cost  a  great  deal. 
Among  your  wealthy  friends,  can  not 
you  get  some  one  who  will  finance  it? 


"Hoping  that  what  I  have  said  above 
will  at  least  give  you  an  idea  of  about 
how  these  fishes  ought  to  be  classified  and 
wishing  that  you  may  write  me  further 
if  I  can  be  of  any  help, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Barton  W.  Evermann. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Question:— l  understand  that  the  carp 
spawns  before  it  is  a  year  old.  Is  this 
true?  Just  how  many  eggs  does  the 
female  carp  deposit  and  what  percentage 
of  these  hatch  into  fish?  What  is  your 
idea  of  the  carp  as  a  fish  to  be  raised  in 
ponds?    Is  it  worth  while? 

Answer: — It  has  been  stated  by  some 
fish  culturists  that  the  carp  spawns  at 
the  age  of  nine  months  but  it  is  closer  to 
the  truth  to  say  that  a  small  proportion  of 
them  may  spawn  at  that  age,  the  greater 
number  spawn  at  the  age  of  two  or  three 
years,  probably  many  before  they  reach 
the  second  year.  They  will  be  found 
spawning  when  they  are  about  three 
pounds  in  weight  and  when  close  to 
twenty  inches  in  length.  The  carp  is 
said  to  reach  maturity  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  A  three  year  old  carp  should 
weigh  about  three  and  one  half  pounds. 
A  five  pound  female  carp  may  yield  from 
sixty  to  seventy  thousand  eggs  and  one 
fish  culturist  remarks  that  a  sixteen  and 
one  half  pound  fish  has  been  known  to 
shed  over  two  million  eggs.  Jordan 
remarks  that  "The  carp  is  a  very  hardy 
fish,  grows  rapidly,  and  has  immense 
fecundity,  700,000  eggs  having  been 
i  found  in  the  ovaries  of  a  single  individual." 
Some  rather  large  specimens  of  the  carp 
are  annually  netted  in  the  rivers  by  the 
commercial  fishermen,  especially  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States;  carp  weigh- 
ing twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty  pounds 
are  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  word,  uncom- 
mon. Average  specimens  range .  in 
weight  from  five  to  ten  pounds.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  carp,  while 
it  casts  a  great  number  of  eggs,  parents 
but  a  small  number  of  fish  when  the  total 
deposit  of  spawn  is  considered.  Both 
in  ponds,  when  raised  by  culture  and  in 
a  wild  state  when  spawning  free,  the 
carp  is  preyed  upon  by  numerous  enemies; 
the  eggs  are  often  destroyed  and  later  on 
the  young  become  food  for  the  greater 
fishes.  It  is  true  that  where  any  species, 
fish  or  animal,  has  a  hard  time  holding  its 
own  against  its  enemies,  Nature  sees  to 
it  that  a  numerous  progeny  is  produced. 
The  carp  is  probably  the  easiest  fish  to 
raise  in  ponds,  and  while  any  marsh  or 
water  hole,  muddy  or  otherwise  will 
produce  numbers  of  this  much-hated 
fish  still  the  cleaner  the  water,  the  fresher 
and  purer  it  is  the  better  grade  of  flesh 
is  produced.  The  carp,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  hog  of  the  waters. 
It  is  at  home  in  the  mud  and  spends  most 
of  its  time  grubbing  out  the  vegetation 
Principally  that  is  the  hardest  count 
against  its  introduction  into  waters  where 
game  fish  are  found;  they  destroy  the 
feeding  grounds  by  grubbing  up  the 
vegetation  and  roiling  the  waters.  I 
have  noted  game  fish  waters  previously  in 
the  best  of  condition  now  utterly  spoiled; 
the  waters  being  roiled  and  impossible  for 
"good"  fish  to  live  in.  Where  carp  are 
raised  in  inland  ponds  where  they  cannot 
get  into  the  rivers  and  lakes  no  harm  is 
done;  however  it  so  happens  that  during 
the  floods  of  spring  many  of  the  carp  escape 
from  these  ponds  and  find  their  way 
into  the  lakes  and  streams  and  then  the 
great  harm  is  done.  Any  small  lake 
containing  few  if  any  fish,  three  to  five 


acres  in  extent  has  been  turned  into 
carp  pond  by  simply  releasing  the  fish  in 
it;  they  wili  care  for  themselves  and  in 
the  winter  will  hibernate  by  sinking 
themselves  in  the  mud.  A  muddy  bot- 
tom is,  therefore  highly  esteemed  by 
this  fish,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  pond 
should  contain  this.  It  is  true  that  the 
carp  is  being  raised  on  a  more  select  stage 
and  appointment  by  having  various  types 
of  ponds  for  this  culture.  Thus  there 
will  be  spawning  ponds  with  shallow 
water,  which  the  sun  will  keep  at  the 
right  temperature  and  where  the  fish 
may  cast  their  eggs;  then  there  are  the 
raising  ponds  where  the  fry  are  moved 
to,  and  kept  away  from  the  more  mature 
fish.  In  the  raising  ponds  they  are  kept 
until  they  attain  to  the  age  of  close  on 
two  years.  Stocks  ponds  follow  next. 
Here  the  large  fish  are  kept,  those  that 
are  caught  and  marketed.  These  run 
from  two  and  a  half  years  upward.  Now 
any  pond  of  any  size  can  be  separated, 
the  shallow  portions  for  the  spawning 
section,  the  comparatively  deeper  water 
for  the  raising  section  and  the  deepest 
holes  for  the  stock  section.  Again  I  have 
known  instances  where  a  five  acre  pond 
was  planted  "wild"  to  carp,  they  shifting 
for  themselves  and  the  output  was  great 
indeed.  Those  ponds  having  a  center 
depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  are,  of 
course,  best;  too  shallow  ponds  are  quite 
useless  where  the  stock  must  be  wintered 
over. 

I  am  positively  against  the  carp  being 
released  or  allowed  to  live  in  game  fish 
waters.  If  I  had  the  say  I  would  not 
tolerate  the  condition  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  Canada  must  guard  against. 
However,  in  isolated  ponds  and  lakes 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  overflow 
running  into  lakes  and  stream?,  con- 
taining game  fish,  the  raising  of  the  carp 
may  be  considered  a  mighty  paying 
proposition.  There  are  perhaps  thous- 
ands of  ponds  that  are  in  this  isolated 
condition  on  farms  which,  if  stocked  as 
stated,  would  produce  flesh, the  monetary 
value  of  which  would  be  great  indeed. 
Meehan  states  that  "As  carp-farming  is 
not  generally  carried  on  in  this  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  large  a  tract 
would  be  necessary  to  insure  very  profit- 
able returns,  but  probably  any  reasonable 
amount  would  yield  fully  as  much,  acre 
for  acre,  as  land  devoted  to  vegetable 
produce.  This  is  important,  since  a 
carp-farm,  can  be  established  on  land 
which  ordinarily  yields  little  or  nothing." 
I  know  one  instance  where  a  five  acre 
lake  of  pure  water  was  netted  in  the 
winter  and  yielded  over  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  this  fish.  This  is  merely  an 
idea  of  the  great  productivity  assured. 
Probably  in  the  prairie  region  of  western 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  carp 
would  thrive  well;  ponds  and  small  lakes 
there  obtain  that  contain  few  if  any  fish 
outside  of  small  perch.  These,  I  should 
judge,  would  make  a  great  diversion  for 
the  farmers,  and  would  be  esteemed  as  a 
fine  food  indeed  where  fish  are  few  and 
far  between.  And  so  far  as  the  carp  is 
concerned  as  a  food  when  fall  or  winter 
caught  it  is  at  its  best;  what  that  same 
fish  is  in  the  spring  and  summer  when  they 
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are  in  a  soft  state  as  we  well  know.  There 
are  those  who  esteem  the  carp  and  the 
sucker  when  it  is  smoked  equal  to  smoked 
lake  trout  and  whitefish.  Having  tried 
all  three  I  can  add  my  recommendation 
to  this  verdict;  and  that  being  particul- 
arly my  version  where  winter-caught 
carp  and  suckers  are  concerned. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question: — I  have  a  steel  fly-casting 
rod  of  the  regulation  nine  and  one  half 
foot  length.  The  guides  are  merely 
small  wire  guides,  known  as  snake  guides 
I  believe.  Now  being  so  small  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  line  out, 
and  again  they  seem  to  ruin  the  line, 
being  so  sharp.  Isn't  it  possible  to  have 
larger  guides  installed,  and,  say,  have 
an  agate-lined  reel  guide  and  an  agate- 
lined  tip  guide.  Are  none  of  the  Bristol 
rods  put  out  in  this  manner?  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  remove  the  wire  guides 
and  silk  wind  on  larger  guides?  Another 
question  I  would  like  to  ask:  What  do 
you  think  of  the  so-called  telescoping  rod 
for  an  all-around  rod?  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  buying  one  but  will  wait  for  your 
answer. 

Answer: — The  wire  guides  on  most 
steel  fly-rods  are  a  nuisance,  and,  as  you 
say  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  the  com- 
panies that  turn  out  these  rods  do  not 
supply  larger  guides.  It  will  be  possible 
of  course  to  have  one  of  these  companies 
apply  such  guides  as  you  desire  to  the 
rod  in  question,  even  to  installing  the 
agate-lined  reel  guide  and  the  off-set 
tip  guide.  It  is  something  that  I  have 
longed  for,  too,  and,  as  I  use  the  steel  rods 
a  good  deal  it  may  be  that  I  will  have  a 
rod  so  fitted  out.  I  prefer  the  steel  rod 
for  ramming  around  in  the  woods.  A 
high  priced  bamboo  rod  has  its  place 
where  you  fish  close  to  civilization  but 
where  you  dip  into  the  wild  places,  one 
thing  is  certain  you  do  not  lose  a  small- 
sized  fortune  when  you  lose  your  steel 
rod.  At  that,  even  with  the  steel  rod  it 
is  best  to  have  two  along.  I  lost  a  good, 
bamboo  rod  on  the  portage  last  summer 
so  you  can  imagine  I  am  rather  one-sided 
about  the  matter  at  this  time.  I  use 
the  steel  fly  rod  largely  in  small  mouth 
bass  fishing;  and  though  it  is  quite 
tiresome  driving  the  fly,  and  while  it 
is  not  one  half  possessed  of  the  resiliency 
and  pliancy  of  the  bamboo  rod  it  answers 
well;  and  I  have  no  special  fault  to  find 
with  it.  But  as  you  state  the  small  guides 
are  a  nuisance.  Your  experience  in  this 
respect  has  been  equal  to  my  own.  As 
for  the  telescoping  rod,  I  consider  it  but  a 
makeshift;  the  telescoping  rod  has  never 
received  my  recommendation  and  never 
will.  However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
matter.  Some  there  are  that  cleave  to 
it  and  like  the  idea  of  transforming  a  bait 
casting  rod  into  a  fly  rod  or  a  still  fishing 
rod  or  a  short  trolling  rod.  These  are 
entitled  to  their  views.  As  for  myself  I 
look  upon  this  type  of  rod  as  amateurish. 
A  three-in-one  rod  is  a  catchy  idea  but 
in  practice  it  fails  utterly. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question:— I  have  been  thinking  of 
buying  one  of  the  South  Bend  reels,  either 
the  one  with  the  bale-wire  anti-backlash 
device  on  it  or  the  same  reel  that  is 
provided  also  with  the  level-winding 
device.  Would  kindly  advise  me  which 
purchase  to  make,  the  one  with  the  bale 
wire  solely,  91  the  higher-priced  one  with 
the  bale  wire  and  the  level  winding 
device  also.  I  thank  you  for  the  inform- 
ation before-hand. 

Answer: — I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
don't  like  the  one  with  the  bale  wire  and 
the  level  winding  device.  I  have  tried 
out  this  double-combination  reel  and  I 
have  returned  to  the  one  with  the  bale 


Products 


An  extra  wool 
Kenwood  for 


bag  equips  your 
winter  comfort--- 


Slip  an  extra  KenwoodJNo.  3  wool  bag,  or  two  of  the 
No.  1  weight,  inside  your 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bag 

That's  all  that  is  required  to  fit  your  equipment  for 
winter  use.  The  canvas  cover  is  rainproof  and  snow- 
proof,  the  additional  wool  protection  will  keep  you 
warm  and  snug.  For  information  regarding  the  extra 
Kenwood  wool  bags,  or  for  a  demonstration  of  this 
desirable  Kenwood  TENT  AND  BED  IN  ONE 
combination  see,  in  Canada, 


T.5W.  Boyd  &  Sons,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Walker  Hardware  Co.,  Montreal. 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

F.  A.  Dunk,  Ft.,  Qu'appelle,  Sask. 
Fanjoys,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 

G.  M.  Holbrook,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Rice  Lewis  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
D.  Pike  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Marshall  Ecclestone,  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ont. 
Robert  Wright  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brockville,  Ont. 


Cochrane  Hardware  Ltd.,  Sudbury,  Copper 
Cliff,  North  Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont. 

Hurd  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
House  &  Maunder,  Trenton,  Ont. 
John  Hallam  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Wm.   Gurd   &   Company,    London,  Ont. 
Hingston  Smith  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
Man. 

W.  H.  Thorne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ont. 

Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TROUT  FLIES   from  the  Emerald  Isle 

I  can  supply  any  quantity  of  Trout  Flies  to  the  Trade  or  to  Anglers  in  Can- 
ada. I  can  tie  all  the  Canadian  and  American  patterns  or  any  special  pat- 
tern to  order. 

All  guaranteed  Irish  make  and  tied  here  on  the  premises — Immediate  atten- 
tion given  to  all  orders. 

Prices  and  particulars  on  application.  A  trial  solicited.  Catalogues  of 
Rods,  Reels  and  General  Tackle — Post  free. 

L.    KEEGAN   Specialist  in  Fly   Tying)  du^lTn^SrELAND 
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YOUR  BEST  PICTURES 

CAN  BE 

ENLARGED 

AND 

HAND  COLORED 

If  it's  the  morning  Camp  Fire, 
The  River  and  Rapids, 
The  Big  Fish, 
The  Kiddies; 

They  can  all  be  enlarged  and 
hand  colored  in  accordance 
with  Nature's  Beauty  at  a 
very  moderate  charge. 
Just  mail  the  snap  and  in- 
structions. 

Prices  given  on  request. 

REA'S  ART  STUDIO 

DUNDAS 


ST. 


WOODSTOCK, 
ONT. 


SONGS 

of 

Forest  and  Stream 

By  C.  T.  EASTON 

The  nature  lover — the  sports- 
man— the  reader  of  poetry  will 
find  these  poems  interesting. 
The  Trout  stream,  Lines  on  a 
Mayflower;  The  Fisherman's 
Dream;  A  Morning's  Walk;  Win- 
ter :The  Sanctuary  ;The  Last  of  the 
Buffalo;  A  Nimrod  Hunting  the 
Moose;  A  Summer  morning;  In 
Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days; 
Plovers;  The  Death  of  Summer; 
A  Flower  of  the  Wild;  Pontiac's 
Speech,  are  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, neatly  bound  and  moderate- 
ly priced  at  15c.  per  copy. 

Write  direct  to  Publishers. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


WATERMAN'S 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE 


You  can  have  a  real  good  foun- 
tain pen  at  no  cost  to  yourself. 
This  is  a  pen  of  proven  reputa- 
tion and  worth  while  having. 

For  further  particulars  write 

Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


wire  solely.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  it 
out  the  level-winding  device  is  an  addi- 
tional encumbrance  that  could  just  as 
well  be  left  out.  In  my  way  of  thinking 
the  South  Bend  Company  would  do  well 
to  abandon  this  level  winding  device 
the  bale  wire  takes  care  of  the  line  well 
enough.  As  for  myself  I  shall  have  my 
South  Bend  reel  sent  back  to  the  company 
and  have  the  level-winding  device  re- 
moved, if  possible.  And  there  you  are. 
The  South  Bend  reel  with  the  bale-wire 
attachment  is  the  reel  to  buy. 

R.P.  L. 


Question: — 1  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  your  articles  on  fly-tying,  espec- 
ially what  you  say  about  that  floating 
moth  fly.  I  understand  that  the  South 
Bend  Company  is  to  put  these  out. 
What  is  the  price  of  them? 

Answer: — -The  last  I  heard  from  the 
South  Bend  Company  was  a  letter  and  a 
box  inclosing  a  card  with  six  of  them  on 
it;  and  .  I  understand  that  they  are 
already  on  the  market;  and  will  be  on 
sale  through  Canada  and  the  United 
States  this  coming  year.  The  flies  they 
have  turned  out  were  really  better  than 
I  thought  possible  and  are  about  as 
lifelike  as  a  fly  can  be  made.  I  had 
excellent  success  on  these  flies  this  sum- 
mer and  I  have  found  that  they  are  good 
on  all  our  small  fishes  such  as  the  perch, 
sunfish,  croppies,  rock  bass,  not  to  forget 
small  mouth  and  large  mouth  bass. 

Trout,  too,  take  them  readily.  I  made 
several  good  catches  on  this  moth  fly  in 
the  north  this  summer.  It  is  best  used, 
as  I  previously  stated,  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  when  such  moths  are  out  in  full 
force;  and  in  lakes  when  the  fish  are 
inshore  combing  the  surface  for  the 
insects  that  fall.  I  find  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  larger  members  of  the 
croppies  and  sunfish  are  taken  on  it 
and  while  the  majority  of  the  trout  I 
have  caught  on  them  have  not  been  large, 
they  have  at  least  been  above  the  average. 
By  that  I  mean  to  say,  and  am  frank  to 
say,  that  I  have  caught  no  specially 
unusual  trout  on  them.  Probably  were 
I  given  better  waters  to  fish  the  results 
would  have  been  more  appreciable.  As 
to  the  price  of  these  flies  I 
know  nothing.  A  letter  to  the  South 
Bend  Company  should  bring  a  reply  by 
return  mail.  I  still  persist  in  my  belief 
that  I  have  produced  as  lifelike  a  fly  as 
ever  has  been  put  on  the  market;  it  is, 
too,  durable  and  will  not  fall  apart  as 
many  flies  do.  Also  it  will  catch  a 
larger  number  of  different  species  of 
fishes  than  any  other  fly  which  proves 
that  an  imitation  of  the  moth  is  offering 
up  a  lure  that  is  part  of  the  fishes'  daily 
bill  of  fare.  On  trout  streams  it  will  be 
found  that  these  moth  flies  will  claim 
more  fish  than  the  average  wet  fly,  and, 
because  it  floats  and  does  not  sink,  it  can 
be  fished  where  the  bottom  is  full  of 
snags  and  logs,  and  where  to  sink  a 
baited  hook  is  to  invite  disaster. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question: — You  have  often  recommend- 
ed the  Steven's  long-barreled  pistol,  .22 
caliber  as  a  weapon  to  use  when  you  get  a 
large  fish  up  close  to  the  boat  with  which 
to  shoot  same  in  the  head.  I  have  used 
a  high-powdered  rifle  to  do  this  execution 
with,  shooting  the  fish  while  yet  deep  in 
the  water.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
losing  a  big  fellow.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  must  be  necessary  to  get  the  fish  up  so 
close  to  the  surface  that  its  head  is  nearly 
out  of  water  to  shoot  him  with  the  .22 
pistol  recommended.    Is  this  so? 

Answer: — A  matter  of  preference 
entirely.  Also  a  matter  of  how  the  fish 
is  brought  in.  Any  large  fish  should 
be  played  to  the  point  where  it  is  exhaust- 


ed when  it  will  readily  come  in  as  you  reel 
him  to  the  boat.  Understand  that  any 
large  fish  puts  up  its  stiffest  fight  to 
freedom  as  it  is  to  be  landed;  it  apparent- 
ly saves  the  last  ounce  of  its  energy  for 
this  event.  Many  a  large  fish  that  comes 
softly  up  to  the  boat  is  not  done  for  by  a 
great  deal  and  is  only  "playing  possum" 
as  the  term  goes.  Probably  the  fish 
figures  if  he  figures  at  all,  that  something 
is  holding  him  and  he  wants  to  know 
what  that  something  is.  Fishermen, 
as  I  say,  are  often  deceived  into  thinking 
a  fish  all  played  out  when  it  comes  up 
to  the  boat  in  a  docile  manner.  To 
grow  excited  at  this  point;  to  stand  up 
and  wave  arms  and  clatter  around  will 
result  in  but  one  thing — the  fish  will  make 
its  last  stand,  and  it  is  during  this  last 
stand  that  I  believe  two  thirds  of  the 
big  ones  get  away.  The  persons  in  the 
boat  should  lie  as  low  as  possible  in  which 
case  the  fish  can  be  reeled  in  so  that  its 
body  and  head  will  show  over  water. 
Then  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  thrusting 
the  pistol  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
shooting  the  fellow,  in  the  eye,  if  it  is 
desired.  I  see  no  necessity  for  using  a 
high-powered  rifle  on  the  fish  if  the  above 
directions  are  followed.  Many  a  fisher- 
man can  use  the  right  lure  to  deadly 
effect  and  get  the  fish  he  is  after  but  how 
many  fall  down  utterly  when  it  comes 
to  handling  the  fish  once  it  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  boat.  I  recently  wrote  some- 
thing on  the  netting  of  fish.  There  is 
also  something  to  say  about  the  shooting 
or  gaffing  of  large  fish  that  may  not  be 
netted.  This  is  equally  as  important. 
The  getting  of  the  fish  into  the  net  or  into 
the  boat  is  the  average  angler's  greatest 
difficulty. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question: — Some  time  ago  I  made  a 
rod  out  of  lancewood  but  I  think  I  had 
it  too  slender  as  the  weight  of  the  rod 
caused  it  to  sag.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  some 
measurements  for  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
foot  bethabara,  three  section  rod,  that  is, 
thickness  at  the  butt  and  at  various 
places  between  there  and  the  tip.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  rod  that  Would  stand 
up  under  heavy  work  when  handled 
properly. 

Answer: — -Why  a  rod  of  eight  or  nine 
feet  as  a  fly  rod?  An  eight  foot  rod  is 
manifestly  out  of  place  as  a  fly  rod  as  it  is 
too  stiff.  Such  a  rod  will  answer  well 
in  comparison  with  the  Henshall  still- 
fishing  rod,  or  minnow  rod,  but  certainly 
not  as  a  fly  rod.  I  would  suggest  a  rod 
of  nine  feet,  eight  inches,  as  a  heavy  rod; 
to  weigh  seven  ounces.  The  joints  will 
be  thirty  nine  and  one  half  inches  in 
length;  the  grasp  nine  and  one  half 
inches  in  length  which  includes  the  three 
fourths  inch  reel-seat.  Ferrules  recom- 
mended, 21-64  and  13-64,  to  fit.  At  the 
taper  this  rod  should  be  one  half  inch; 
a  foot  from  the  butt,  seven  sixteenths; 
at  eighteen  inches  from  the  but  it  should 
be  thirteen  thirty-seconds;  at  two  feet 
from  the  butt,  twenty-five  sixty-fourths; 
at  two  and  one  half  feet,  three  eighths; 
at  three  feet,  twenty  three  sixty-fourths; 
at  three  and  one  half  feet,  eleven  thirty 
seconds;  at  four  feet,  five  sixteenths; 
at  four  and  one  half  feet,  nineteen  sixty- 
fourths:  at  five  feet,  nine  thirty  seconds; 
at  five  and  one  half  feet,  seventeen  sixty- 
fourths;  at  six  feet,  one  fourth  inch; 
at  six  and  one  half  feet,  fifteen  sixty 
fourths;  at  seven  feet,  three  sixteenths; 
at  seven  and  one  half  feet,  eleven  sixty 
fourths;  at  eight  feet,  nine  sixty  fourths; 
at  eight  and  one  half  feet,  one  eighth;  at 
nine  feet,  seven  sixty  fourths;  at  tip, 
five  sixty  fourths.  This  will  give  you  a 
rod  for  heavy  work  that  should^be  entirely 


satisfactory  and  which  should  stand  up 
well. 

R.P.L 


Question: — I  have  been  troubled  with 
a  great  number  of  my  fly-hooks  turning 
all  to  rust  after  being  used  a  few  times. 
A  condition  such  as  this  I  believe  is  known 
only  to  the  bronzed  hooks  because  it 
never  happens  to  the  hooks  treated  to  a 
Japan  finish.  Now  not  all  of  my 
bronzed  fly  hooks  have  rusted;  indeed 
some  that  were  cheaper  than  the  ones 
that  did  rust  have  remained  in  good 
condition.  Is  there  any  way  of  prevent- 
ing this  hook  rust  and  if  so  will  you  give 
this  through  the  columns  of  Rod  and 
Gun. 

Answer:— -A  bronzed  book  is  not  al- 
ways an  indication  of  the  so-called  "best 
equality."  The  tendency  to  cheapness 
in  this  day  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  may  cause  some  manufacturers 
to  offer  cheap  stuff  at  a  high  price.  I 
have  known  instances  where  numbers  of 
fly-hooks  have  rusted  out;  and  I  believe 
that  once  a  fly-hook  does  rust  it  is  useless. 
It  is  probably  true  that  fewer  English  made 
hooks  rust  than  American  made  ones. 
By  that  I  do  not  want  to  discount  the 
American  production,  which  I  do  not; 
but  merely  to  state  that  a  great  number 
of  bronze-lacquered  hooks  are  useless; 
hence  it  behooves  the  angler  to  be  very 
careful  where  he  gets  his  product.  When 
one  pays  a  decent  price  for  hooks  he 
expects  to  catch  something  besides  rust 
on  them.  It  is  by  far  best  to  trade 
only  with  the  best  recommended  firms. 
Of  course  flies,  the  hooks  of  which  you 
wish  to  test  (as  to  whether  they  will  take 
on  rust  or  not)  can  be  arranged  on  a 
board  and  set  out  for  about  five  days — 
not  rainy  days,  but  ordinary  days.  In 
that  time  if  the  moisture  does  not  create 
a  coat  of  rust  on  the  hooks  they  may  be 
considered  A  1  material.  Understand 
that  all  the  hooks  purchased  do  not  need 
to  be  thus  tested;  but  a  selection  of  a 
few  out  of  each  bunch  purchased  of  a 
company  may  be  thus  tried  out  and  they 
will  of  course  indicate  the  stability  and 
imperviousness  to  rust  impregnation  of 
the  rest  of  them.  Henry  P.  Wells  had 
a  method  of  treating  hooks  to  prevent 
rust  that  I  have  not  tried  out  but  which 
should  prove  worth  while,    He  states : 

r*3"Get  from  the  druggist  some  alcoholic 
tincture  of  tolu-gum.  Put  the  hooks  in 
a  saucer  and  pour  a  very  little  of  the 
tincture  upon  them.  Then  stir  them  up 
briskly  for  a  minute  or  two  with  a  hair- 
pin so  that  any  excess  of  tincture  on  one 
hook,  or  part  of  a  hook,  will  rub  off  onto 
the  others,  and  a  uniform  coating  be 
given  to  all.  I  say  a  very  little  tincture 
is  to  be  used,  and  a  very  little  is  meant. 
Half  a  teaspoonful  is  quite  enough  for  a 
hundred  No.  4  hooks,  where  as  for  the 
same  number  of  8,10  or  12  hooks  half  as 
much,  or  less,  will  suffice.  Then  take 
out  the  hooks  one  by  one  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  or,  better,  a  bent  pin  if  you  have 
the  patience  and  hang  them  on  a  stretched 
wire  till  the  tincture  is  not  only  dry  but 
hard — say  twenty  four  hours  in  good 
drying  weather. When  dry,  examine  each 
book  to  see  whether  the  eye  or  barb  is 
clogged,  and  clean  out  such  as  require  it 
with  a  pin." 

There  are  some  of  the  belief  that  the 
bronzed  hooks  present  a  greater  degree 
of  invisibility  in  the  water;  the  japanned 
hooks  being  more  visible.  I  believe  there 
is  little  to  this  and  it  is,  in  fact,  or  trifling 
mportance. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question: — One  of  the  lakes  that  I 
fish  is  well  grown  in  with  pads;  in  fact 
about  two  thirds  of  its  surface  is  pads. 
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Now  there  are  numbers  of  bass  in  the 
lake,  found  in  and  a'round  these  pads  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  thick 
the  fish,  when  caught,  generally  snarl, 
the  line  around  them  and  get  away.  In 
some  of  the  open  spots  I  have  been  able 
to  get  out  some  of  the  best  bass  I  have 
ever  caught.  Is  there  any  way  of 
remedying  this  condition,  or  how  would 
you  go  about  fishing  this  lake  to  gain  the 
most  out  of  it? 

Answer: — A  condition  such  as  you 
outline  in  the  above  is  quite  common  to 
many  lakes.  However,  no  matter  how 
many  pads  there  is  in  a  lake  the  bass  will 
always  visit  the  inshore  waters  to  feed 
in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
If  the  inshore  waters  are  also  a  mass  of 
pads  the  condition  stated  may  be  remedied 
by  cutting  out  those  inshore  for  a  dis- 
tance out  into  the  laks  fifty  feet  or  so,  or 
out  to  where  the  water  is  of  a  depth  up 
to  the  waist.  This  cutting  can  be  done 
with  a  scythe  and  the  weeds  or  pads 
raked  out.  A  hundred  feet  of  shoreline 
thus  cleared  will  invite  the  fish  to  it,  for 
an  open  space  is  a  relief  and  a  sensation 
from  the  ordinary  run.  An  open  space 
such  as  this  will  soon  be  known  to  all  the 
fish  in  the  lake;  and  it  may  be  profitably 
fished  there  without  going  elsewhere. 
This  is  practically  the  only  manner  I 
know  of  by  which  the  fish  may  be  cir- 
cumvented without  being  inconvenienced 
by  surrounding  pad  stems  around  which 
a  line  may  be  tangled,  it  being  the  first 
trick  of  a  bass  to  do  this.  On  large  lakes 
weed  cutting  boats,  run  by  motor  power 
are  used  in  cutting  down  weeds.  I 
remember  a  lake  where  just  one  wide 
swath  had  been  mowed  through  the  dense 
weeds  and  pads  that  filled  the  inshore 
waters  and  it  is  my  view  that  up  and  down 
this  watery  road  all  the  fish  in  the  lake 
"paraded."  I  understand  that  these 
weed  cutters  are  very  simply  made.  It 
would  indeed  be  illuminating  to  know 
how  these  are  constructed.  Probably 
some  reader  will  supply  the  details,  and 
some  rough  sketches  showing  how  it  is 
gone  about. 

R.P.L. 


Question: — I  would  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  kindly  let  me  know  where 
I  can  produce  a  suitable  substance  to 
fill  in  the  unsightly  blemishes  in  ring 
cork  handles  of  salmon  and  trout  fly 
rods  or  maybe  you  can  give  me  a  receipt 
for  making  same.  Or  would  I  better 
fill  in  with  pieces  of  cork  of  size  to  suit 
With  glue  and  then  trim,  and  smooth  off 
with  fine  sandpaper  when  glue  was  set? 

Answer: — It  is  strange  to  me  that  the 
cork  grasp  on  a  salmon  or  trout  rod  of 
good  quality  should  turn  up  holes  and 
such  as  you  state.  All  high  grade  rods 
have  cork  grasps  of  a  good  quality  of 
cork.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
to  dig  out  holes  such  as  you  mention 
and  fill  in  with  plugs  of  new  cork  and 
then  sandpaper  down.  As  to  the  value 
of  this  method  I  cannot  say  for  I  have 
not  ,of  course,  experimented  with  it  in 
this  manner.  It  may  and  it  may  not 
work  to  good  effect.  Why  not  take  off 
the  butt  cap  on  the  grasp,  cut  off  the 
old  cork  washeis,  or  rings  (as  you  state) 
and  build  on  a  new  grasp  altogether. 
You  can  readily  obtain  a  high  grade  of 
cork  of  close  pores — 'not  that  cheap  stuff 
with  dry  rot  holes  in  it;  cork  I  believe 
that  is  classed  as  thirds  or  fourths.  It 
is  no  trouble  at  all  to  punch  holes  through 
these  washers  and  slip  them  on,  though  of 
course  they  must  be  sandpapered  down 
so  that  they  lie  flat  against  each  other 
so  that  when  the  glue  is  applied  and  the 
washers  are  pressed  home  not  even  a 
crack  will  show.  True,  if  the  hand-grasp 
is  of  the   so-called  "shaped"  order  it 
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will  take  some  more  work  to  bring  it 
into  shape  but  it  can  be  done  by  most 
anyone  with  a  little  time  to  spare.  Any 
of  the  better  known  commercial  glues 
are  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  these 
cork  washers  firmly  in  place;  altho'  the 
so-called  French  glue,  or  cabinet-makers' 
glue  takes  first  place  as  being  most  worthy 
of  while.  I  should  vastly  prefer  slipping 
on  a  new  cork  grasp  of  a  succession  of 
washers  than  filling  up  holes  on  a  grasp 
that  evidently  has  run  its  course. 

R.    P.  L. 


Question:— What  is  the  lowest  figure 
at  which  I  could  buy  a  good  steel  bait- 
casting  rod  and  what  would  I  have  to 
pay  for  a  better  grade  steel  bait-casting 
rod;  what  is  the  lowest  figure  I  can  buy 
a  split  bamboo  casting  rod  at  and  what 
a  better  rod  and  a  more  nearly  reasonable 
figure?  I  understand  of  course  that 
handsome  split  bamboo  rods  come 
high  in  price  but  I  should  judge  that 
fifteen  dollars  would  buy  one  entirely 
worth  while.  In  line  of  preference 
would  a  five  and  a  half  foot  rod  be  better 
than  one  six  feet  or  six  and  one  half  feet 
in  length?    Which  would  you  suggest? 

Answer: — It  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly 
good  bait-casting    rod  for  about  six 
dollars.    I  surely  would  not  go  under 
five  dollars  for  such  a  rod.    Under  the 
latter  figure  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poor 
material  offered.    Of   course  high  grade 
steel  rods  cost  up  to  twenty-five  dollars. 
A  very  good  steel  rod  for  bait  casting 
can  be  purchased  for  twelve  dollars.  A 
rod  of  this  sort  is  provided  with  agate 
guides  and  has  that  merging  give  from 
the  tip  down  to  about  the  center  that  aids 
in  sending  the  bait  to  its  destination 
when  the  cast  is  made.    A  stiff  steel  rod 
has  little  noticeable  give  in  its  tip  and 
such  a  rod  should  be  discarded  as  use- 
less.   Cheap     machine-made  bamboo 
rods  sell  for  about  five  dollars.  Compar- 
ing the  steel  rod  at  the  same  figure  with 
it  the  steel  wins  as  the  best  buy.  A 
very  good  bamboo  rod  can  be  purchased 
for  ten  dollars,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it 
is  better  than  the  steel  bait  rod  at  twelve 
dollars.    I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollar  hand-made  bam- 
boo rod  is  superior  to  the  twelve  dollar 
or  even  the  twenty-five  dollar  steel  rod. 
This  sums  up  my  experience  in  this  line 
of  comparisons.    As  for  rod  lengths, 
especially  in  the  line  of  bait  casting  rods 
I  cling  rather  to  the  five  and  one  half 
footer  although  a  matter  of  six  inches 
added  to  that  length  is  not  necessarily  in 
the  sense  of  a  detriment.    My  exper- 
ience has  mostly  been  with  the  shorter 
rod  (five  and  one  half  feet)  and  I  have 
had  no  trouble  with  it  in  making  as  good 
casts  as  will  supply  me  with  all  the  fish 
I  need  for  eating  purposes.    There  is 
sufficient  of  a  springy  give  to  the  latter 
rod  to  make  it  commendable;  but  under 
that  length  stiffness  cannot  be  gotten 
around.    Over  that  length  the  tip  gets 
too  light  and  the  longer  it  is  the  more  of  a 
spring  there  is  to  it.    Too  much  spring 
hinders  rather  than  improves  casting. 
But  just  enough  give  helps  to  force 
the  bait  out  where  as  if  the  rod  is  still, 
the  entire  propelling  force  is  thrown  upon 
the  reel.    It  is  hard  to  explain  all  this  in 
print  but  readily  understood  after  you 
have  cast  with  the  various  rods  men- 
tioned.   There  is  one  thing  I  do  detest 
in  a  bait-casting  rod  and  that  is  small 
guides.    I  like  a  reel  guide  (the  guide 
nearest  the  reel)  at  least  a  half  inch 
across;  others  in    proportion.    I  also 
want  these  guides  agate  lined.    It  saves 
line  from  wear  and  tear  and  undoubtedly 
improves  casting,  i.e.,  getting  the  line  out. 

R.  P.  L. 
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Canadian  Bird  Sanctuaries  and  Public 
Shooting  Grounds 

Hoyes  Lloyd 


THE  interesting  editorial  in  October 
Bod  and  Gun  on  the  United  States 
Public  Shooting  Ground — Game 
Refuge  Bill  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
advances  being  made  in  Canada  along 
the  same  lines  which  in  some  instances 
antedate  the  valuable  United  States 
efforts  now  so  much  to  the  fore. 

So  long  ago  as  1887  lands  adjoining 
Last  Mountain  Lake  in  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan  were  set  aside  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  wild  fowl. 

More  recently  surveys  have  been  under- 
taken in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  for  the 
location  of  available  lands  which  might 
be  set  aside  to  protect  the  breeding 
grounds  for  the  water-fowl  of  the  contin- 
ent which  were  being  speedily  encroached 
upon  by  cultivation,  drainage,  and  other 
conditions  caused  by  the  settlement  of 
vast  areas  in  these  Provinces. 

This  may  not  seem  much  of  use  to, 
the  sportsmen  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
but  only  a  greater  expansion  of  bird- 
banding  operations  will  bring  home 
the  fact  that  Ontario  Sportsmen  are 
dependent  in  no  negligible  measure 
upon  water-fowl  bred  in  Manitoba  and 
even  further  west. 

These  surveys  have  all  been  made  by 
the  Canadian  National  Parks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa.  In 
1917  and  1918  Dr.  R.  M.  Anderson, 
Zoologist  of  the  National  Museum, 
carried  on  this  work  for  the  Department 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta;  in  1920 
and  1921  Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd,  Supervisor, 
Wild  Life  Protection,  continued  it  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
and  in  1921  Mr.  J.  A.  Munro,  Chief 
Federal  Migratory  Bird  Officer  for  W  est- 
ern  Canada,  carried  on  similar  preliminary 
work  in  British  Columbia. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  in  the  great 
water-fowl  breeding  area  of  our  western 
Canada,  seven  great  refuges  have  been 
set  aside  in  Alberta  as  Bird  Sanctuaries 
under  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention 
Act,  and  some  thirteen  more  on  which 
shooting  will  be  allowed  in  the  open 
season  are  about  to  be  made  in  Saskatch- 
ewan. In  Manitoba  and  British  Colum- 
bia negotiations  are  under  way  for  the 
creation  of  Bird  Sanctuaries  and  Public 
Shooting  Grounds. 

In  the  other  Provinces  of  Canada  there 
is  not  much  suitable  land  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  authorities  but  such 
as  is  available  is  being  carefully  searched 
out  and  considered  in  this  connection. 
Quite  possibly  the  sportsmen  of  Canada 
will  find  it  desirable  to  tax  themselves  so 
that  Bird  Sanctuaries  and  Public  Shoot- 
ing Grounds  may  be  purchased  and  set 
aside,  thus  perpetuating  the  great, 
wholesome  sport  of  wild  fowling. 

For  some  years  now  a  first  class  Public 
Shooting  Ground  has  been  available  for 
the  sportsmen  of  Ontario  who  enjoy  duck 
shooting.  Duck  shooting  is  allowed 
free  to  the  public,  in  Point  Pelee,  Nation- 
al Park,  Essex  County,  Ontario,  under 
restrictions  only  slightly  more  severe 
than  those  prevailing  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Province.  Why  not  have 
such  Public  Shooting  Grounds  in  every 
county? 

It  is  seldom  that  any  move  receives 
such  uniform  approval  as  has  welcomed 
the  establishment  of  Sanctuaries  and 
Public  Shooting  Grounds.  If  adequate 
attention  be  given  to  both,  and  if  the 


sportsmen  of  the  Dominion  support 
this  work,  there  wilj  be  shooting  for  all 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  game  supply 
warrants.  The  people  of  Canada  who 
own  the  game  must  have  reasonable 
access  to  it  in  the  open  season  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  grant  the  use  of  it  to  the 


few  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  who  are 
the  rightful  owners. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  to  use  every  effort  to  secure 
the  protection  of  migratory  wild  fowl 
to  set  aside  available  sanctuaries  and 
breeding  grounds,  and  then  by  Public 
Shooting  Grounds  to  see  that  the  public 
has  access  to  a  reasonable  and  fair  share 
of  the  game.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
sportsman  in  Canada  will  support  this 
policy  and  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 
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Panaeolus  retirugis. 


Forms  and  Properties 
of  Mushrooms 

T.  Ware 

Quoting  Atkinson,  the  generic 
name  is  (Panaeolus  Retirugis)  and 
the  cap  is  somewhat  fleshy  or 
sometimes  thin  with  the  margin 
even  that  is  not  striate.  The 
margin  extends  beyond  the  gills 
and  the  gills  are  not  uniform  in 
color,  being  clouded  and  spotted 
with  black  or  brown  colors,  the 
edge  of  the  gills  often  white  in 
contrast.  The  spores  are  black. 
The  stem  is  usually  smooth, 
sometimes  floccose  scaly,  often 
long,  firm  and  generally  hollow. 
The  veil  is  of  interwoven  threads 
quite  compact,  especially  when 
the  plants  are  young. 

The  color  is  not  attractive,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
mushrooms  if  form  and  the 
general  features  of  development 
are  considered.  It  is  said  to 
occur  on  dung,  but  I  have  found 
it  growing  abundantly  in  grassy 
places  along  the  borders  of  pine 
woods.  This  illustration  was 
made  from  nature  and  is  natural 
size.  They  often  grow  in  bunches 
of  seven  or  eight  and  of  course 
vary  in  size  in  the  bunch  and  they 
will  be  found  to  be  larger  in  wet 
weather  than  when  it  is  dry. 
They  occur  in  late  spring  and 
during  summer  and  are  edible. 
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In  New  Brunswick  everyone  is  guilty 
of  an  offence  and  liable  for  punishment 
who,  being  a  non-resident  of  the  province, 
enters  into  any  woods,  forests  or  wild 
lands  of  the  province  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  or  killing  any  moose,  caribou  or 
deer,  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
registered  guide. 


The  game  act  of  New  Brunswick 
provides  that  any  person,  who  being  a  burrow  at  any  time 
non-resident  of  the  province,  hunts  or 
shoots  any  ducks,  wild  geese,  brant,  rails, 
woodcock,  snipe  or  plover,  without  being 
the  holder  of  a  bird  license,  shall  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  and  punished  accordingly. 


The  shooting  of  deer  in  New  Brunswick 
during  the  close  season  is  permitted  only 
if  it  is  done  after  repeated  efforts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  crops  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  deer. 

In  New  Brunswick  it  is  an  offence  to 
hunt  or  trap  fox  between  March  1st  and 
October  1st,  or  to  dig  out,  or  attempt  to 
dig  out,  any  fox  from  its  home  or  earth 


The  open  season  for  hunting  or  trapping 
beaver,  mink,  otter,  fisher  and  Martin  in 
New  Brunswick  opened  on  November 
1st,  and  continues  until  March  31st. 
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Ontario  Sportsmen's  Fish 
and  Game  Association 

Another  sportsmen's  organization 
came  into  being  in  Ontario  with  the 
formation  and  incorporation  of  the  Ont- 
ario Sportsmen's  Game  and  Fish  As- 
sociation. The  energetic  organizer,  Mr. 
Sam.  Harris  of  Toronto,  was  elected 
president  at  the  organizing  meeting  held 
in  the  Central  YJVI.C.A.  in  Toronto, 
October  21st.  The  meeting  which  was 
composed  of  some  sixty  conservationists 
of  Toronto,  adopted  the  comprehensive 
constitution  that  had  been  drawn  up 
and  elected  officers  who  will  hold  office 
until  the  regular  annual  meeting  in 
January.  The  association  has  issued  a 
neat  booklet  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  also  contains  the  declaration  of 
incorporation  by-laws,  etc.  The  aims 
of  the  association  are  set  forward  and 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  name  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  "The  Ontario  Sportsmen's 
Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association." 

(a)  To  foster  the  protection,  preser- 
vation and  propagation  of  species,  of  the 
game-birds,  game-fish,  big  game  (moose, 
Seer,  elk,  and  caribou),  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  all  wild  life  of  Ontario, 
maintaining  a  fixed  policy  that  the  kill- 
ing of  these  birds,  fish,  or  animals  in 
excess  of  natural  increase;  the  sale  or 
barter  of  meat  of  the  same;  the  killing 
of  the  females  of  big  game;  the  hunting 
of  deer  with  dogs,  are  objectionable  prac- 
tises which  should  be  unlawful,  and  that 
whatever  latitude  may  be  allowed  the 
settler  in  such  matters,  those  who  kill 
for  sport  or  gain  should  conform  to  rigid 
regulations. 

(b)  To  observe,  and  to  render  to  the 
Government  every  possible  assistance 
to  secure  the  observance  of,  the  game 
laws  of  Ontario. 

(c)  To  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
sportsmanship,  and  advance  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  of,  and  promote  fel- 
lowship among,  sportsmen  of  Ontario. 

(d)  To  be  a  medium  of  expression  of 
the  considered  opinion  of  sportsmen  of 
Ontario  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the 
aforesaid  purposes  of  the  Association, 
and  to  implement  such  opinion  where 
advisable  by  approaching  the  Govern- 
ment for  legislation  to  effect  this  purpose. 

3.  The  association  shall  make  pro- 
vision to  function  internally  in  sections, 
viz.,  Birding,  Fishing,  Big  Game  and 
Fur  Sections;  and  shall  make  provision 
for  the  formation  of  local  Subsidiary 
Clubs,  among  themselves  by  members 
throughout  the  Province. 

3.  The  affairs  of  the  Association  shall 
be  managed  by  a  Council  of  25  members 
composed  as  follows:  (a)  The  officers  of 
the  Association:  (b)  The  Immediate  Past 
President  (if  any);  (c)  The  Chairman  of 
each  Section  of  the  Association;  (d)  15 
Members  of  Council  who  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  one  from  each  of  the  following 
Districts,  from  among  themselves,  by 
members  in  -  good  standing  residing  in 
such  respective  District,  viz.:  (1)  Pa- 
tricia, Kenora  and  Rainy  River  District: 
(2)  Thunder  Bay  District;  (3)  Algoma 
and  Sudbury  District;  (4)  Timiscaming 
and  Nipissing  North  (of  C.P.R.);  (5) 
Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka  District; 
(6)  Haliburton  and  Nipissing  South 
(of  C.  P.  R.);  (7)  Renfrew  County;  (8) 
The  six  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  Elgin, 
Lambton,  Middlesex  and  Huron;  (9) 
The  s  ix  counties  of  Bruce,  Grey,  Simcoe, 
Dufferin,  Peel  and  York;  (10)  The  six 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Haldimand,  Wel- 
land,  Lincoln,  Oxford  and  Brant;  (11) 
The  five  counties  of  Perth,  Waterloo, 
Wentworth,  Wellington  and  Halton; 
(12)  The  five  counties  of  Ontario, 
Victoria,  Peterboro,  Hastings  and  Nor- 


TRAPPERS 

I  want  your  furs  and  am  always  in  the  market  to  buy  tbem  even 


My  prices  are  all  the  market  will 
Otter 


Lg.  Dark 
$30.00 


Mink 

Lg.  Dark 
112.00 


Raccoon 

Lg.  Dark 

$6.50 


when  other  dealers  are  not  buying 
stand  and  I  pay  prices  I  quote. 

Beaver     Fisher  Marten 

Prime  Lg.  Dark    Lg.  Dark        Lg.  Dark 
$30.00  $75.00  $40.00 

ARE  MY  SPECIALTIES 
COUNTRY  DEALERS — Your  entire  lots  are  solicited  and  you  are  assured  of  prompt 
cash  returns.    If  remittance  is  not  satisfactory,  your  furs  will  be  returned  to  you 
express  prepaid. 

Large  dealers'  lots  bought  by  wire.    Write  for  full  particulars  and  price  list. 

$10.00  American  money  equals  about  $11.25  in  exchange  Canadian  money.    You  will 

make  this  gain  by  shipping  your  furs  to  me. 

S.  R.  BOSTWICK,  163  North  Broadway,  Cassopolis,  Mich. 


Dear  Mrs.  Almas : 


Swan  Lake,  Man.,  Aug.  13th,  1920 


I  think  "Hepatola"  is  a  great  medicine.  I  was  feeling 
miserable  and  sick  all  the  time  and  since  taking  your  treat- 
ment with  good  results  I  feel  fine  and  happy. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  August  Vincent 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas,  230  4th  Ave.  S.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
Sole  Manufacturer. 


COVER  REPRODUCTIONS  of  ROD  AND  GUN 

Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which  have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun,  mounted  on  9  x  11 
inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  available,  If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings"  these  will 
appeal  to  you.    Price  25c  each. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA.  Woodstock,  Out. 


YOU  HAVE  A  CAR 

But  Where  do  you  keep  it? 


The  most  convenient  place  is]in  a  garage  of  your  own  and  right 
on  your  own  premises.  Its  architecture  you  want  to  consider 
now  and  have  it  in  keeping  with  the  home. 

You  want  it  large  enough  to  carry  the  equipment  which 
every  car  owner  should  have  in  his  private  garage.  You  should 
think  of  convenience  and  economy.  There  are  possibilities 
of  you  not  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration  before 
building  a  garage. 

"Garages  and  How  to  Build  Them" 

Every  detail  profusely  illustrated  in  a  large  158  page  book 
will  give  you  an  insight  as  to  appropriate  design,, estimated  cost, 
the  materials  to  use,  what  equipment  to  install;  to  keep  things 
safely  and  a  thousand  and  one  hints  to  give  you  better  service 
from  your  car. 

It  is  information  which  will  save  you  money  and  you  will 
agree  that  this  volume  contains  information  every  motorist 
should  know. 

PRICE  Postpaid  $1.00 


W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  Publisher 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 
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thumberland;*  (13)  The  six  counties  of 
Prnice  Edward,  Addington,  Frontenac, 
Lanark,  Leeds  and  Grenville;  (14)  The 
six  counties  of  Carleton,  Russell,  Pre- 
scott.  Dundas,  Stormont  and  Glengarry, 
and  (15)  The  city  of  Toronto. 

The  members  of  the  meeting  discussed 
still  hunting  versus  hunting  with  dogs; 
the  one  buck  law  and  conservation  of 
water  fowl.  Many  expressed  their  plea- 
sure and  thanked  Mr.  Harris  for  his 
foresight  in  organizing  a  conservation 
and  protective  association  on  such  a  sound 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


basis.  Officers  elected  were  as  follows: — 
Hon.  Pres.,  Jack  Miner,  Kingsville; 
Pres.,  Sam  Harris,  Toronto;  1st  Vice- 
Pres.,  Dr.  Reazin,  Toronto;  2nd  Vice- 
Pres.,  H.  Brown,  Toronto;  3rd  Vice-Pres., 
E.  H.  Kelcey,  Loring;  Hon.  Sec,  G.  A. 
Lister;  Hon.  Treas.,  Mr.  Grey;  Trustees, 
D.  A.  Camerson,  F.  S.  Taylor  and  Lt. 
Col.  Cameron  of  Toronto. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  the  25  members  who  received  the 
letters  of  incorporation  for  the  associa- 
tion. 


British  Columbia  Hunting 

The  Experiences  of  Two  Vancouver  Boys  on  a  Hunting  Trip  Through 
Northern  British  Columbia 


FOUR  short,  sharp  whistles  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  late  afternoon,  as 
one  Saturday  in  October,  swinging 
around  Captain  Island  from  Agammem- 
non  Channel,  the  Union  S.  S.  "Chasina" 
entered  Skookum  Chuck.  Aboard  her 
were  two  impatient  boys.  We  had  been 
on  the  steamer  since  early  that  morning, 
and  now,  almost  six  o'clock  at  night,  saw 
the  end  of  our  journey  in  sight.  For 
the  last  half  hour  we  had  witnessed  the 
race  between  the  boat  we  were  on  and  the 
launch  which  was  to  meet  us,  both  of 
us  arriving  at  Egmont,  where  the  fleet 
was  located,  at  the  same  moment.  Leap- 
ing from  the  "Chasina"  in  a  moment  we 
were  aboard  the  waiting  launch. 

Arthur  Willis  and  I,  Jack  Gillmore, 
were  up  from  Vancouver  to  spend  a 
week's  holidays  with  our  friend  Gran- 
ville Hollingsworth,  who  lived  not  far 
from  Egmont  in  a  place  called  Hotham 
Sound,  a  tributary  of  Jervis  Inlet.  Gran- 
ville who  is  engaged  in  hand-logging  with 
Harry  Jolly  as  his  partner,  had  been 
down  to  the  cHy  a  month  before,  and 
wh>le  there  had  persuaded  Art  and  I 
to  spend  our  holidays  at  his  place,  where 
we  could  all  engage  in  a  grand  hunt.  I 
bad  had  a  taste  of  life  at  Granv'lle's  when 
I  had  stayed  with  him  foi  a  whole  summer 
the  year  before,  but  Ait  bad  never  been 
up  North  before. 

The  "Chasma"  left  Egmont  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  from  then  until  8.30  the  three 
of  us  sat  around,  asking  questions,  and 
showing  Granville  our  outfit,  which 
consisted  of  heavy,  strong,  material  where 
clothes  were  concerned,  while  the  fire- 
arms w-irc,  for  Art,  a  Winchester  30-30 
carbine.,  while  mine  was  a  Savage  .303 
both  of  us  having  fifty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. Of  course,  we  also  had  the  rest 
of  the  customary  impedimenta  for  a  trip 
like  ours,  such  as  camera,  knives,  etc. 

The  strains  of  music  from  an  Indian 
dance  on  shore  were  now  heard,  blending 
musically  with  the  roar  of  the  Skookum 
Chuck,  (Chinook  for  swift,  powerful 
water;,  and  after  listening  silently  for 
the  space  of  several  minutes  Granville 
carelessly  iemarked:  "I  wouldn't  like  to 
be  the  fellow  that  started  a  racket  here 
now,  as  those  hundied  and  fifty  Indians 
up  at  the  dance  should  be  just  primed  to 
go  into  a  big  fujlrt.  and  they  won't  stop  to 
enquire  the  cause  of  it  either." 

Tied  to  the  w  harf  where  we  were  was 
a  large  fishing-boat,  owned  by  two  In- 
dians, Paddy  and  -\  ike,  both  at  the  time 
being  partly  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
despite  the  prohibition  law  in  effect,  and 
no  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  Gran- 
ville s  mouth  than  the  sounds  of  a  sudden 
acceleration  arose  from  the  boat,  and  in  a 


moment  Paddy  followed  by  his  squaw, 
jumped  into  the  wharf  and  ran  along  the 
platform  surrounding  the  store  in  the 
center,  until  he  was  just  opposite  the 
"Spray",  being  separated  from  us  by 
fifteen  feet  of  water.  There  he  turned 
and  as  his  wife  came  up  1o  him,  deliber- 
ately led  off  and  hit  her.  Once,  twice, 
and  again,  two  blows  on  her  mouth  and 
one  on  her  eye. 

For  a  moment  I  was  paralysed,  and  then 
my  senses  returning,  I  jumped  to  my 
feet,  and  at  the  same  moment  as  Art, 
started  for  the  front  of  the  boat  in  order 
to  get  on  the  platform  so  we  could  help 
the  old  squaw.  Granville  grabbing  us 
both  by  the  collar,  yanked  us  back,  mean- 
while telling  us  not  to  be  such  fools  as 
to  start  a  general  scrap,  against  which  he 
he  had  been  warning  us  but  a  minute 
before.  Leaving  his  squaw  moaning  and 
cursing,  Paddy  paraded  up  and  down  the 
platform,  and  was  shortly  joined  by 
Mike.  The  two  then  commenced  a 
war-dance,  all  the  time  chanting, 
"We're  the  buck  fighters",  and  challeng- 
ing the  whole  world,  us  in  particular,  to 
take  up  the  gage  of  mortal  combat. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  the  three  of  us 
regarded  this  impromptu  war-dance; 
the  two  half-crazed  Indians  silhouetted 
darkly  against  the  store's  grey  outline, 
while  in  the  corner  lay  the  squaw,  feebly 
moaning,  and  muttering  unspeakable 
corses  upon  her  unlawful  spouse.  At 
length  we  grew  tired  of  the  spectacle,  and 
decided  to  pull  up  stakes  for  home. 
Granville  went  into  the  engine-room  to 
start  the  engine,  while  Art  and  I  started 
up  the  opposite  sides  of  the  boat  for  the 
bow,  in  order  to  get  the  anchor  on  board. 
The  Indian  perceived  us  coming,  and 
evidently  mistaking  our  approach  as  a 
challenge,  started  for  the  boat  in  order  to 
meet  us. 

The  float  was  built  square,  but  where 
the  "Spray"  was  tied  a  little  platform 
branched  out  for  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
fndians  ran  down  the  platform  surround- 
ing the  store,  and  then  in  a  minute  were 
on  the  "Spray's"  deck.  Mike  was 
slightly  unsteady  on  his  pins,  but  Paddy 
was  as  agile  and  as  quick  as  a  deer,  and 
before  either  of  us,  Art  or  I,  were  half 
way  up  the  side  of  the  boat  they  were  on 
their  way  to  meet  us.  Naturally  we 
retreated  to  the  back  deck,  and  there 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
knives  of  the  Indians.  Mike  stopped 
half  way  along  the  side,  but  Paddy  kept 
coming,  and  as  we  crouched  ready  to 
defend  ourselves  against  his  shining 
knife,  the  thought  flashed  through  me;  did 
Granville  guess  at  our  predicament? 
Had    he  heard   what   was  happening 


above  the  noise  of  his  engine,  which  was 
now  running?  I  did  not  wonder  long, 
however,  for  just  at  that  moment  the 
Indian  prepared  to  spring.  Breathing 
forth  a  prayer  we  stood  up  to  meet  him, 
when  back  flew  the  hatchway,  and  in  a 
second  the  leveled  muzzle  of  Granville's 
25-20  was  six  inches  from  Paddy's  head, 

while  Granville  shouted,  "Now,  your 

dirty  hide,  get  the   off  this. 

boat,  or,  by — ,  I'll  fill  you  so  damn  full  of 
lead  they'll  make  shells  outa  yuh.  Git." 
And  the  Indian  not  liking  the  look  of 
Granville's  gun,  or  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
'Got'. 

Art  and  I  had  stood  spellbound  before 
what  was  happening,  but  the  tension 
brol  en,  we  both  dived  into  the  cabin  and 
grabbed  our  rifles,  which  luckily  were 
loaded,  and  in  a  minute  rejoined  Gran- 
ville on  the  deck.  While  Art  covered 
Paddy  and  I  covered  Mike,  both  of  whom 
had  retreated  to  the  dock,  where  they 
now  stood  with  their  hands  above  their 
heads,  Granville  ran  into  the  pilot  house. 
In  a  minute  the  "Spray"  was  slowly 
backing  away  from  the  wharf,  after  the 
Indians  had  at  our  command  put  the 
anchor  on  board.  The  figures  of  the 
Indians  grew  smaller  and  smaller  as  the 
boat,  now  going  full  speed  ahead,  gradual- 
ly drew  away  from  the  scene  of  our  adven- 
ture, and  as  we  turned  the  point  which 
hid  the  village  from,  our  eyes,  all  breathed 
better  again,  for  if  a  fight  had  really 
started  we  would  have  been  lucky  to 
escape  with  our  lives  for  the  Indian  dance 
was  within  calling  distance  of  the  boat, 
and  the  Indians  there  would  have  w-asted 
no  time  in  joining  forces  with  their  own. 

Once  on  her  way  the  litte  "Spray" 
chugged  merrily  along,  and  in  a  little 
over  an  hour  we  were  at  the  Hollines- 
worth's  home. 

Bathed  in  the  full  radiance  of  the 
autumn  moon,  the  house  lay  silhouetted 
against  the  dark  outlines  of  the  sombre- 
hued  mountains  while  in  front  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  door,  for  it  was  high-tide, 
lapped  the  waves,  their  gentle  sound 
mingling  indescribably  with  the  drone  of 
the  waterfall  scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  whose  iridescent  spray  could 
be  dimly  discerned  through  the  semi- 
darkness  surrounding  the  now  slowly 
drifting  launch. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  ashore  and 
later  on  while  eating  the  supper  Harrv 
had  prepared  for  us  regaled  him  with 
our  experiences  at  the  Chuck  which 
needless  to  say,  he  greatly  enjoyed.  In 
fact  so  engro .  ed  were  we  in  our  talk 
that  before  we  knew  it  the  first  streaks 
of  daylight  showed  across  the  eastern 
sky,  and  only  then  did  we  hit  the  hay. 

The  next  day.  Sunday,  was  a  busy  one 
for  all  of  us.  Art  was  shown  all  over  the 
place;  enough  firewood  had  to  be  chopped 
to  last  Mac,  an  old  man  from  the  head 
of  the  Sound  who  was  to  look  alter  the 
place  in  our  absence,  and  everything 
made  ready  for  the  follow;ng  day  when 
at  daylight  we  would  start  on  our  trip. 
But  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
"gang  aft  agley"  and  so  it  was  in  our  case, 
for  daylight  next  morning  found  us  stuff- 
ing ourselves  with  one  of  Harry's  excel- 
lent breakfasts.  But  by  7.30  everything 
was  ready,  and  the  four  of  us  saying 
good-bye  to  Mac  who  had  come  down  the 
day  before,  set  off  in  the  "Spray." 

By  nine  o'clock  after  being  delayed  by 
a  dense  fog  we  were  at  the  head  of 
Hotham  Sound  and  making  ready  to  set 
out  in  the  row  boat  for  the  oppos'te 
shore,  where  we  would  start  oui  climb. 
Just  before  leaving  the  three  of  us,  Gran- 
ville, Art,  and  1,  were  sitting  in  the 
"Spray's"  cabin,  while  Harry  was  outside 
making  the  final  arrangements  with 
Brown,  who  was  going  to    look  after 
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the  "Spray".  In  the  corner  of  the  cabin 
was  a  whisky  bottle  containing  dog-fish 
oil.  Now  dogfish-oil  is  a  yellow,  smelling 
fluid,  the  oil  of  rotten  dogfish  livers,  and 
made  by  decomposition,  so  you  can 
imagine  the  smell.  Well,  anyway,  Art 
looks  around  to  see  if  he  has  everything 
and  his  eye  falls  on  this  whisky  bottle. 
Thinking  it  contained  whisky,  he  grabbed 
it  up,  and  whispered  questioningly, 
'Whisky?" 

"Sure",  I  answered. 

"Take  a  shot  out  of  it",  said  Granville. 

And  Art  in  a  hurry  so  that  Harry  would 
not  see  him,  started  to  drink.  Gulp, 
gulp,  gulp.  Three  big  swallows  before  he 
tasted  the  stuff,  and  then  his  di?gust. 
Gee,  he  was  mad.  Spitting  and  swear- 
ing, he  stamped  around  the  cabin,  until 
at  last,  unable  to  stand  our  laughter  any 
longer,  he  made  a  bolt  for  the  hatchway, 
and  for  the  next  five  minutes  was  busy 
leaning  over  the  rail. 

Well  by  this  time  the  rest  of  us  had 
our  things  together,  so  locking  the 
"Spray"  we  set  out  in  the  row 'boat. 
Inside  of  thirty  minutes  we  were  at  our 
landing  place,  the  foot  of  a  draw  which 
furrowed  the  mountain-side  for  half 
its  length.  We  hauled  the  row-boat  up 
above  high-water  level,  and  then  made 
up  our  packs.  This  finished,  as  it  was 
eleven  o'clock,  we  had  lunch,  pork  and 
beans  chiefly,  then  at  twelve,  rested 
and  ready  for  our  five  thousand  foot 
climb,  at  Harry's  signal,  in  single  file,  we 
started  for  the  top. 

The  going  for  the  first  quarter  was  not 
bad  at  all,  but  poor  Art,  still  under  the 
influence  of  dogfish-oil,  hardly  enjoyed 
it  and  half-way  up  had  to  stop  to  lighten 
his  pack.  However  in  spite  of  all  these 
interruptions  we  made  fairly  good  time, 
and  by  3.30  the  summit  was  topped. 

From  the  top  a  beautiful  view  lay 
spread  out  before  us.  Down  below  us  in 
the  direction  from  which  we  had  come, 
rolled  the  heavy  fog  bank,  while  straight 
behind  us  the  huge  bulk  of  Mount  Calder 
loomed  straight  and  tall,  three  thousand 
feet  still  above  us.  Ten  miles  in  front 
rose  a  great  mountain,  fully  nine  thous- 
and feet  in  height,  down  whose  right 
shoulder,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  was 
a  great  white  gash,  the  remains  of  a 
glacier,  and  which  in  its  irresistible  march 
had  swept  bare  the  entire  side  of  the 
mountain.  Everywhere  we  looked  were 
peaks  of  mountains,  while  to  the  left  a 
dull  purplish  haze  between  two  of  these 
great  sentinels  proclaimed  the  where- 
abouts of  our  objective,  the  Gordon  Pasha 
Lake,  number  four.  Below  us,  seemingly 
but  a  stone's  throw,  but  in  reality, 
twenty-five  hundred  feet,  there  appeared 
a  gap  in  the  green  foliage  of  the  mountain 
side,  where  a  little  creek  could  be  seen 
here  and  theie  curling  through  the  valley 
between  the  two  chains  of  mountains. 

Such  was  the  picture  spread  out  before 
us,  and  silent  before  its  unapproachable 
magnificence,  we  stood  as  though  trans- 
fixed. But  the  ever-sinking  sun  soon 
claimed  our  attention,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  did  not  know  how 
far  it  was  to  the  lake,  and  that  we  wanted 
to  reach  it  before  night-fall,  we  started 
to  descend  into  the  valley  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  lost  in  the  maze  of  ever- 
green trees  and  shillal  bushes  that  grew 
in  profusion  everywhere. 

We  reached  the  bottom  about  4.30 
and  while  resting  there  for  a  minute 
before  setting  out  for  the  lake,  took 
stock  of  our  surroundings.  Where  we 
were  was  a  large  marsh,  overgrown  with 
grass,  which  was  burnt  a  dull  brown  by 
the  rays  of  the  past  summer's  sun.  Here 
and  there  were  little  pools  of  water,  cool 
and  refreshingly  clear.  The  place  was 
not  over  a  half-mile  long,  by  perhaps 
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one  hundred  yards  wide,  but  what  there 
was  of  it  was  simply  one  mass  of  tracks. 
Here  the  broad  pad  of  the  cougar;  there 
the  dainty  footsteps  of  the  doe,  smaller 
than  the  pointed  tracks  of  her  consort, 
the  buck,  while  traces  of  the  smaller 
denizens  of  the  for  >».  were  scattered 
about  in  profusion;  coon,  mink,  the 
dog-like  tracks  of  a  wolf,  even  beaver 
cuttings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ponderous 
bear-tracks  with  which  the  place  was 
covered. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  sunk  pretty 
low,  so  following  the  outskirts  of  the 
marsh,  we  started  towards  the  lake. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  travel, 
the  marsh  which  was  continued  now  only 
in  little  pools  of  water  here  and  there, 
gradually  becoming  more  frequent  until 
developing  fiom  a  little  stream,  a  fairly 
large  creek  flowed  onward  to  the  lake.  A 
typical  British  Columbia  stream,  it  was 
rock-strewn  and  plentifully  scattered 
with  windfalls,  and  as  this  was  the  dry 
season,  sunk  very,  very  low,  until  the 
rocks,  carried  down  by  the  spring  fresh- 
ets, were  white  and  dry  for  sometimes 
six  feet  along  its  sides.  Squirrels  crossed 
and  recrossed  its  course,  scampering  up 
the  mossy  tree  trunks  of  the  forest  levi- 
athans, chattering  and  scolding  at  the 
presumptuous  human  who  had  dared 
invade  their  domain,  and  after  our  small 
party  had  passed  many  followed  us  a 
short  distance,  we  being  the  first  human 
beings  through  the  place  for  perhaps  two 
or  three  years. 

After  we  had  done  a  mile  of  alternating 
travel  between  the  creek  bed  and  its 
shores,  we  found  the  water  divided  and 
swpet'on  in  two  different  streams  to  be 
united  a  hundred  yards  further  on  at  a 
small  waterfall,  the  droning  of  which  was 
audible  from  where  we  stood.  Tired 
and  hungry,  we  decided  not  to  push  on 
to  the  lake,  which  might  still  be  a  mile  off, 
but  to  camp  on  the  little  sand  bar,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  first  tongue  of  flame 
from  our  tiny  fire  darted  forth,  soon  to 
grow  into  a  full-sized  campfire. 

While  Granville  chopped  our  night's 
supply  of  wood,  and  Art  and  I  assisted  by 
gathering  driftwood,  Harry  unpacked  our 
supplies.  Just  as  our  woodpile  was 
nearing  completion  a  naughty  exclama- 
tion from  Harry  drew  our  attention  to 
him,  and  on  enquiry  of  his  trouble,  he 
pointed  to  his  pack.  A  sniff,  and  the 
truth  dawned  upon  us.  Carried  in  the 
same  pack  as  our  frying-pan  and  pails 
the  bottle  containing  dogfish  oil  had 
broken,  letting  its  unsavory  contents 
leak  all  over  the  cooking  utensils  to  be 
absorbed  by  our  two  heaviest  blankets, 
a  nice  mess. 

Despite  vigorous  scrubbing  our  bacon 
was  fried  in  dogfish  oil,  the  coffee  was 
boiled  in  it,  and  the  bread  was  soaked 
with  it  and  worse  still  when  in  spite  of 
when  we  had  enjoyed  our  dinner  and 
crawled  beneath  oui  blankets,  we  were 
fairly  suffocated  by  its  nauseating  odor. 
However  our  first  meal  was  a  decided 
success,  and  as  we  were  dead  tired  after 
our  trip  in  it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
all  snoring  away  to  our  heart's  content. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  up 
bright  and  early  and  while  breakfast  was 
being  made,  I  wenloutforalitUehunting 
expedition  by  myself,  returning  in  a 
half  hour  to  find  Art  and  Granville  gone, 
and  Harry  packing  up.  While  I  was 
having  my  breakfast  Harry  explained  the 
plans  for  the  day.  Art  and  Granville 
were  exploring  the  surrounding  bush 
intending  to  return  shortly,  and  Harry 
suggested  that  he  and  I  push  on  and  try 
and  find  the  lake.  Accordingly,  my 
breakfast  finished,  he  and  I  set  out 
to  meet  Art  and  Granville  a  little  way 
from  camp,  returning  from  the  lake  which 


they  had  come  upon  in  the  course  of  their 
wandering.  Making  arrangements  for 
them  to  go  back  and  get  the  packs,  and 
to  meet  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
Harry  and  I  continued  on  our  way  almost 
immediately  jumping  a  deer,  but  as  the 
bush  was  thick  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
shot  at  him.  However,  Harry  picked 
off  a  nice,  plump,  little  grouse  with  his 
rifle  just  a' minute  or  two  later,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake, 
which  was  about  a  mile  wide  and  three 
miles  long,  or  at  least  so  we  thought  at  the 
time,  though  we  subsequently  found  that 
it  was  much  larger,  as  further  down  it 
made  a  sharp  curve. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Art  and  Granville 
with  our  packs,  we  commenced  to  collect 
wood  for  our  fire  and  lean-to  and  in  a 
short  while  we  had  a  fine  amount  ready 
to  make  our  camp,  which  we  proceeded  to 
do  with  the  utmost  celerity  as  the  sky 
was  becoming  overcast,  and  rain  seemed 
imminent. 

From  all  sides  the  drumming  of  ruffed 
grouse  could  be  heard,  booming  along 
the  still  air,  and  reminding  us  that  our 
larder  was  empty.  Harry  sailed  forth 
to  the  crab-swamp  that  was  just  across 
the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  pretty  soon 
we  heard  the  reports  of  his  rifle.  Return- 
ing in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  with  four 
grouse,  their  heads  severed  clean  from 
their  body  by  the  rifle  shot,  he  reported 
a  forest  full  of  this  splendid  game  bird, 
as  indeed  judging  by  the  regularity  and 
number  of  the  drummings  we  could  read- 
ily believe.  Of  course  we  all  wanted  to 
try  our  skill,  but  Harry  promptly  assigned 
us  work  around  the  camp  and  by  the 
time  we  were  finished,  dinner  was  ready. 

Gee,  that  dinner  tasted  good.  First 
there  was  rice,  fried  in  the  frying-pan, 
then  a  bannock  made  of  flour,  baking- 
soda,  and  water,  while  last  of  all,  nice 
fresh'  willow-grouse,  skinned  and  fried 
in  just  a  little  bit  of  l>ard,  brown,  tender, 
crisp  and  oh  so  good.  We  certainly 
enjoyed  that  meal,  and  as  we  sat  around 
our  campfire,  tired  and  dirty,  soakjing  our 
bannock  in  the  grouse's  gravy,  shovelling 
our  rice  into  our  mouth,  and  washing  the 
whole  down  with  boiling  hot  coffee,  we 
would  not  have  traded  places  with  any 
man  in  the  world. 

After  dinner  as  the  weather  kept  getting 
more  foreboding  we  set  to  work  to  get 
our  little  shelter  completed  before  it 
started  to  rain,  and  very  soon  this  was 
accomplished.  'The  lean-to  was  built 
entirely  of  cedar  shakes,  stretching  from  a 
pole  placed  across  two  alder  trees  to  the 
ground,  enclosed  at  the  sides,  but  open 
at  the  front^  the  north-east,  where  our 
fire  was  built.  This  completed,  our 
woodpile  had  to  be  replenished,  and  just 
as  our  wood  was  piled  up  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  last  the  night,  it  started  to 
sprinkle.  But  our  larder  was  again  low, 
so  separating  into  pairs  we  hit  the  crab- 
swamp  after  grouse,  emerging  triumphant 
as  dusk  fell  each  bearing  two  grouse,  our 
supper  and  breakfast,  and  as  the  rain 
which  had  been  spitting  now  started  in 
real  earnest,  we  hurried  to  our  shanty, 
where  we  arrived  wet  and  hungry  to 
find  our  fire  smoldering  and  the  lean-to 
pretty  nearly  blown  to  p'eces^  as  a  strong 
wind  was  now  blowing.  The  fire  was  soon 
rebuilt,  and  with  its  cheery  heat  our 
spirits  rose,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
partaken  of  another  grouse  dinner, 
cooked  in  Harry's  mimitable  style,  we 
were  all  feeling  fine. 

"Well  boys"  Harry  sa'd  at  last 
"you've  seen  the  way  the  grouse  are  here, 
and  I've  been  hearing  fish  jump  all 
afternoon,  also  you  know  what  kinda 
climb  it's  gonna  be  gettin'  out.  Well 
now  what  1  want  to  say  is  this.  There's 
lots  of  deer  in  here,  and  there's  also  lots 


on  top  the  of  the  mountain  we'll  cross 
goin'  home,,  so  let's  don't  shoot  any  deer 
in  here,  but  live  on  grouse'n  trout,  and  get 
a  deer  on  the  way  out,  when  it  won't  be 
so  hard  to  pack  it.  What  say?"  After 
thinking  this  over  for  a  minute  we  all 
agreed  with  Harry  and  decided  to  focus 
oui  attention  on  the  grouse  and  trout  for 
food.  This  decision  reached,  crawling 
beneath  the  blankets,  with  our  feet  to 
the  fire,  in  spite  of  the  rain  that  dripped 
through  the  shakes  on  to  our  faces,  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  all  asleep. 

About  two  o'clock  T  felt  a  stirring  under 
the  blankets,  and  shivering  in  the  cold,  I 
pulled  in  my  scorched  foot  while  we  three 
boys  sat  up  simultaneously  awakening 
Harry  by  our  movements.  The  rain 
had  stopped  and  the  moon  was  shining  in 
a  clear  sky,  wnile  the  temperature  had 
dropped  about  ten  degrees  (or  so  it 
seemed  to  us).  Harry  broke  the  ice 
by  leaping  from  the  blankets  and  going 
to  the  front  of  the  shanty  where  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  stood  as  though 
carved  from  marble  "Boys  oh  boys 
come  here,"  he  said  "and  just  look  at 
this."    And  this  is  what  we  saw. 

Silent,  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  every  muscle 
in  his  body  tense,  every  sense  on  the 
alert  with  his  dainty  head  uplifted  ready 
for  the  faintest  sign  of  action  on  our  part 
stood  a  splendid  buck  attracted  to  the 
fire  by  that  curiosity  which  makes  them 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter  with  his 
pit-lamp.  Silent,  he  stood  there  while 
we,  breathless,  waited  wondering'  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  Suddenly  the  logs 
of  the  now  smouldering  fire  fell  together, 
to  start  up  into  ablaze,  and  alarmed  the 
deer  which  with  startled  leaps  sped  to'the 
forest  behind  him,  and  in  an  instant  was 
lost  in  the  crackling  underbrush. 

After  this  incident,  we  replenished  the 
fire,  but  even  though  we  tried  hard  we 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  to 
sleep,  until  at  last  as  we  had  passed 
through  a  strenuous  day,  our  fatigue 
overcame  our  excitement,  and  soon  we 
were  in  the  land  of  dreams,  which  consist- 
ed mostly  of  deer. 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  were 
awakened  by  Harry's  stentorian  "What- 
ho  for  a  mountain  climb,"  and  throwing 
off  our  blankets  stood  up  to  drink  in  the 
fresh  mountain  air.  With  our  grouse 
from  the  night  before  we  had  a  royal 
breakfast,  and  then  we  started  on  our 
mountain  climb.  Skirting  the  lake  for 
a  mile  to  the  south-west,  the  four  of  us 
kept  together,  then  Harry  and  I  separated 
from  Granville  and  Art;  and  started  up 
the  mountain.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  believe  how  three  days  in  the  woods 
could  toughen  one,  for  although  the 
mountain  was  fairly  steep  with  only  one 
rest  we  reached  the  top,  which  was  even 
higher  than  the  one  we  had  climbed  two 
days  previous.  From  the  top  a  wonder- 
ful view  was  obtainable  with  our  camping- 
place  and  lean-to  just  faintly  discernible 
through  the  trees.  We  looked  at  our 
watches  and  found  that  it  was  eleven 
o'clock.  We  had  done  the  climb  in  two 
hours,  not  bad  going.  As  we  wanted  to 
be  back  in  camp  for  dinner  we  started  to 
descend,  and  although  we  encountered  a 
bad  section  near  the  top,  were  down  at 
the  camp  by  twelve,  getting  a  couple  of 
grouse  on  the  way. 

Shortly  afterward  the  other  two  came 
into  camp  with  tales  of  a  bear  they  had 
chased,  but  with  that  perversity  common 
to  bears  they  had  not  had  a  chance  for  a 
shot.  In  fact  it  was  so  frightened  of 
them  that  in  its  race  down  the  mountain 
it  took  such  prodigious  leaps,  that  where 
it  landed  whole  scoopfuls  of  earth  were 
dug  out  of  the  mountainside  and  there 
were  several  places  where  in  its  hurry  it 
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had  tripped  and  tumbled  down  the  side 
for  considerable  distances. 

Our  dinner  over,  we  were  sitting  around 
the  fire  wondering  what  to  do,  when  the 
splash  of  a  fob  sounded  out  in  the  lake. 
"Let's  fish",  we  said. 

"Fine,"  said  Harry,  "Where's  the 
fishing  tackle  Granville?" 

"Why,  haven't  you  got  it?"  that 
worthy  replied. 

"Of  course  not,  that  was  for  you  to 
bring-" 

"Gee  I  must  have  left  it  home. 

For  a  little  while  cuss  words  flowed 
freely  around  our  camp,  until  some  of  our 
exasperation  exhausted  we  became  suf- 
ficiently cool  to  take  stock  of  what  tackle 
we  did  have;  a  troll  line,  about  filfty  feet 
long,  and  two  large  rusty  salmon  hooks, 
resurrected  by  Art  from  the  interior  of 
his  bat  band.  With  this  equipment,  the 
line  cut  into  two  equal  pieces  and  two 
poles,  which  we  cut  from  the  bush,  we 
started  to  fish. 

Harry  and  Granville  had  the  first 
chance  to  show  their  skill,  and  with  a 
grouse's  eye  as  bait  standing  on  the  shore, 
they  cast.  WHOOP!  Under  went  Gran- 
ville 's  line.  A  tug — a  heave — and  in  a 
minute  a  fiiteen  inch  trout  went  sailing 
through  the  air,  to  land  on  the  sand, 
thrashing  the  ground,  and  gasping  for 
air,  while  at  almost  the  same  instant 
Harry  landed  another  small  one.  From 
then  on  the  fishing  was  fast  and  furious. 
Two  of  us  were  kept  cleaning  while  the 
other  two  caught  fish,  Beauties  they 
were  too,  firm  and  fresh,  and  ranging  in 
size  up  to  sixteen  inches. 

Soon  we  had  enough  for  supper  and 
breakfast,  so  returning  to  camp  we 
prepared 'our  last  evening  meal  there. 
This  time  the  fare  was  more  varied  than 
previously,  as  in  addition  to  our  grouse 
apiece,  we  had  trout,  and  a  couple  of 
squirrels  Art  brought  in.  Talk  about 
eat.  We  ate,  and  ate,  and  ate,  and  then 
ate  some  more,  until  even  our  appetites 
were  appeased.  Then  satisfied  as  to  the 
inner  man,  we  rolled  in  our  blankets  and 
went  to  sleep,  to  be  up  before  daylight 
the  next  morning,  that  of  our  departure. 

After  breakfast  Art  and  I  laid  in  a  stock 
of  trout  while  Granville  and  Harry  went 
after  grouse.  By  8.30  we  had  stopped 
hunting  and  fishing  and  had  our  packs 
ready,  and  considerably  laden  down  with 
grouse  and  trout,  giving  three  cheers  for 
the  lake  and  the  crab-swamp,  we  struck 
or  home. 

Instead  of  going  out  the  way  we  had 
come  in,  we  decided  to  hit  directly  for 
the  top  of  the  mountain  behind  us,  and 
then  continue  along  its  crest  for  about 
a  mile  until  we  came  to  the  draw  through 
which  we  had  entered.  The  first  two 
thousand  feet  were  covered  easily,  or  at 
least  as  easily  as  mountain  sides  can  be 
covered,  but  then  our  troubles  com- 
menced. First  we  ran  into  an  almost 
perpendicular  bluff,  about  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  when  after  a  great  deal  of 
hard  climbing  we  managed  to  get  over 
this,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  middle 
of  a  bunch  of  pine  so  thick  that  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  we  were  able  to 
make  our  way  through  it,  especially  as 
we  had  to  go  carefully,  as  our  packs  weie 
in  immediate  danger  of  being  torn  from 
our  backs.  In  fact  Art's  hat  was  lost 
while  traversing  a  particularly  difficult 
stretch,  and  Granville  lost  the  two  tin 
parts  attached  to  his  pack.  We  were 
cutting  diagonally  across  the  side  of  the 
mountain  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
draw,  which  giving  promise  of  easier 
going,  we  followed,  ■  only  to  find  our 
mistake  very  sooii.  Scarcely  had  we 
progressed  fifty  feet  before  we  were 
surrounded  by  devil's-club  rightly  named 


and  for  a  hundred  yards  our  progress 
was  <dow  and  painful  decidedly  so.  We 
had  barely  left  the  devil's-club*1  when 
we  began  to  get  entangled  in  windfalls. 
Huge  trunks  of  trees  falling  across  the 
draw,  and  catching  the  debris  carried 
down  by  spring  fre  hets,  along  with 
the  accumulated  undergrowth  of  years, 
presented  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier 
By  pushing  our  way  along,  sometimes 
under  a  mass  of  wood  forty  feet  high,  and 
at  other  times  gaining  fifty  easy  feet  by 
walking  a  log  perched  perilously  high 
above  the  sides  of  the  draw,  we  neared 
the  top.  After  a  while  we  came  out  of 
the  draw,  and  then  the  travelling  alter- 
nated between  dense  clumps  of  pine,  and 
open  spaces  of  devil's-club,  and  all  this 
remembei,  on  a  particularly  steep  section 
of  mountain-side.  But  all  things  must 
end.,  even  mountain  climbing,  so  finally 
bursting  through  the  last  clump  of  trees, 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  top.  Some 
climb!  As  it  was  3.30  it  had  taken  us 
seven  hours  to  do  what  we  bad  accomp- 
lished in  one  hour  going  in. 

After  a  little  lunch  consisting  of  two 
tins  of  condensed  coffee,  eaten  raw  and  a 
tin  of  beans  and  pork,  as  Granv'dle 
insists  on  calling  it,  all  our  remaining 
provisions,  we  started  on  our  trip  down 
Art  and  I  together  this  time,  separated 
from  the  other  two.  and  we  were  on  the 
lookout  for  deer. 

Granville  and  Harry  were  to  go  along 
the  top  of  the  mountai  n.  and  then  straight 
down  to  sea-level,  while  Art  and  I  had 
to  cut  diagonally  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  For  half  the  distance  down 
we  saw  no  game  except  one  blue  grouse, 
which  Art  picked  off  with  a  well  directed 
shot  and  just  when  we  were  beginning  to 
think  that  we  would  have  no  venison  after 


all  two  shots  rang  out  to  our  left,  almost 
simultaneously,  the  report  of  Harry's 
30-30  being  distinguished  above  the 
lighter  crack  of  Granville's  25-20.  In- 
stantly Art  and  I  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  while  the  woods  still  echoed  with  the 
sounds  of  the  rifle  shots,  a  crashing  of  the 
bushes  immediately  below  us  was  heaid 
and  as  a  terrified  deer  burst  through  the 
bush  scarcely  thirty  yards  away  from 
us,  the  report  of  Art's  30-30  and  the  roar 
of  my  .303  blended  together  as  at  almost 
the  same  instant  the  deer  faltered, 
stumbled  and  finally,  crumpled  >nto  a 
heap,  while  Art  and  I  sprang  to  examine 
our  prize. 

While  exulting  over  our  kill,  Harry  and 
Granville  joined  us,  carrying  a  beautiful 
seven  point  buck.  They,  as  well  as  we, 
startled  by  the  'jumping'  of  two  deer  had 
both  fired  at  the  qame  one  as  the  two 
bullet  holes  in  their  buck  served  to 
testify,  so  while  they  dropped  the  buck, 
the  doe  bad  escaped  them  only  to  fall  the 
victim  to  the  rifles  of  Art  and  myself. 
Art's  bullet  pierced  her  neck  while  mine 
had  entered  just  back  of  the  shoulder. 

Jubiliant  at  our  success  we  made  haste 
to  get  down  to  the  waterfront  and  arriv- 
ing there  by  five  o'clock  our  three  shots, 
a  prearranged  signal,  soon  brought  Mr. 
Brown  with  the  "Spray"  to  take  us  across 
the  Sound.  After  an  examination  of  the 
deer  and  a  short  account  of  our  advent- 
ures, pulling  away  from  the  foot  of  the 
draw,  the  "Spray"  chugged  for  home, 
and  as  night  fell  and  the  mountains  grew 
more  indistinct  amid  the  gathering  mist, 
and  as  the  gap  between  it  and  the  boat 
widened,  an  indescribable  feeling,  almost 
of  sadness,  stole  over  us,  for  behind  the 
giant  mountain  lay  the  scenes  of  our 
unforgetable  hunting-trip. 
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SOME  FISH 

R.  M.  Erickson 


As  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Rod 
and  Gun  for  over  a  year,  I  thought  that 
I  would  send  you  along  an  account  of 
what  I  call  'Some  Fish.'  You  will  agree 
with  me  after  reading  this  that  the  beaver 
and  I  had  a  great  time  while  it  lasted.  I 
was  all  alone  on  the  lake  at  the  time  this 
happened.  The  rest  of  the  gang  had 
left  for  town  on  Sunday  night  and  this 
happened  between  6  and  7  on  Monday 
night,  just  as  I  was  heading  up  the 
lake  to  hit  the  trail  for  Loon  Lake  and 
home. 

It  was  while  fishing  at  Silver  Lake  one 
day  last  June  that  I  had  the  most  thrilling 
time  that  I  can  ever  remember.  It 
happened  like  this:  I  was  doing  some  fly 
fishing  near  the  north  shore  of  the  lake 
and  was  using  a  steel  rod  8  feet  long  and 
about  60  feet  of  line  was  on  the  reel,  a  4 
foot  double  gut  leader  with  two  flys  tied 
on  the  Jock  Scot  and  the  Silver  Doctor 
Was  not  catching  a  thing  and  was  just 
about  to  pull  in  the  line  and  call  it  a  day 
when  SPLASH!  My  reel  began  to  sing 
and  the  rod  nearly  went  double.  I  then 
thought  that  I  had  hooked  the  daddy  of 
them  all.  but  on  getting  a  close  look  at 
what  I  thought  was  a  record  breaking 
trout  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  I  had 
hooked  a  beaver,  and  he  was  making  an 
awful  row.  I  did  not  try  to  check  his  mad 
run  but  gave  him  free  line.  If  I  had 
checked  him,  my  whole  outfit  would 
have  gone.  The  beaver  headed  for 
shore  which  I  was  thankful  for.  I  did 
my  best  to  follow  him  and  with  the  rod 
in  the  left  hand  I  tried  to  paddle  the  punt 
with  my  right  hand.  The  beaver  upon 
reaching  the  shore  made  for  higher 
ground.  And  by  more  luck  than  skill  I 
managed  to  land  the  boat  and  had  a  great 


time  keeping  the  line  from  getting  all 
tangled  up  in  the  trees.  I  then  took  in 
about  15  feet  of  slack  line  and  with  the 
line  free  of  trees  I  followed  the  beaver 
for  about  50  feet  when  he  came  to  a  sud- 
den stop.  I  got  another  chance  at 
reeling  in  some  line  and  did  so;  I  was 
then  about  5  feet  from  him.  He  looked 
as  though  he  was  waiting  for  my  next 
move.  Putting  down  the  rod  I  made  a 
lucky  jump  at  him  and  got  both  my  hands 
around  his  neck.  The  beaver  seemed 
sore  at  me  for  grabbing  him  like  I  did  and 
commenced  to  give  me  a  merry  time  and 
after  what  seemed  several  hours  I  man- 
aged to  release  the  hook  which  had  got 
snagged  on  the  left  side  of  his  face  just 
below  the  eye.  Then  with  all  the  care 
that  I  possessed  I  picked  him  up  and 
carried  him  down  to  the  lake  and  put 
him  in  the  water.  He  did  not  stop  to 
say  thank  you  but  beat  it  for  unknown 
parts;  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  It 
was  my  first  experience  at  catching  a 
beaver  on  a  hock  and  the  last  I  hope. 
Beavers  don't  smell  nice  as  a  rule  and  this 
one  was  with  the  rest  of  them  and  he  sure 
was  strong  both  ways.  The  Silver  Lake 
I  speak  of  lies  2  miles  south-east  of 
Loon  Lake  on  the  main  line  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railways.  Several  times 
before  I  had  noticed  this  beaver  swim- 
ming around  the  lake  but  never  thought 
that  I  would  meet  him  face  to  face,  or  get 
as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  I  did.  The 
fly  that  he  got  snagged  on  was  the  Silver 
Doctor. 

Now  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  my  story, 
and  if  any  one  had  told  me  one  like  it,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it,  but  seeing 
that  it  really  happened  to  me,  I  cannot 
do  otherwise. 
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Shooters  Will  Discuss  Many  Items  of  Interest 


WITH  the  meeting  of  the  amateur 
committee  of  the  American  Trap- 
shooting  Association  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  New  York  on  December  1 
and  2,  it  is  the  business  of  the  sportsmen 
to  turn  their  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  important  discussions  that  have 
been  held  this  year  on  the  firing  line. 
This  is  the  time  for  suggestions,  that  have 
come  to  the  minds  of  the  trapshooters 
since  the  annual  meetings  of  their  state 
associations,  to  be  submitted  to  the  five 
amateurs  who  make  the  rules  for  the 
sport. 

For  years  baseball  and  football  rules 
have  been  changed  in  some  particulars, 
no  matter  how  minor  in  character,  so 
there  is  no  reason  why  trapshooting 
should  not  be  improved  upon.  The  rule 
doctors,  the  men  who  perform  the  neces- 
sary operations  which  make  for  the 
betterment  of  trapshooting,  are  the 
representatives  of  the  nimrods.  They 
are  elected  by  the  sportsmen  and  so  are 
eager  and  anxious  to  give  the  deepest 
consideration  to  any  subject  or  sugges- 
tion worthy  of  the  name. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  ar- 
guments heard  this  season  was  based 
upon  the  great  number  of  high  scores 
made  throughout  the  country.  Many 
sportsmen  said  they  believed  the  targets 
were  too  easy.  Some  suggested  that  a 
stiffer  target  be  thrown,  others  that  the 
shooting  distance  be  increased  to  18 
yards  or  more,  and  then  there  still  were 
others  who  insisted  that  the  targets  were 
hard  enough,  the  distance  great  enough 
and  that  the  men  who  play  the  game 
want  to  break  targets,  not  miss  them. 

A  few  fellows,  who  go  deeply  into  the 
causes  of  everything,  declare  some 
shooters  are  too  exacting  and  that 
breaking  targets  would  not  be  quite  so 
easy  if  it  were  not  for  the  elastic  inter- 
pretations put  upon  some  of  the  rules. 
These  men  point  to  the  so-called  "slow 
pull"  with  the  query  "Why  should  there 
be  such  a  thing  in  the  game?" 

They  say  no  bird  sits  in  the  field  until 
a  shooter  is  ready  for  it  to  fly,  and  that 
while  trapshooting  and  field  shooting 
are  quite  different,  it  is  their  opinion 
that  once  a  man  gives  the  puller  the 
command  to  release  the  target,  there 
should  be  no  reason  accepted  for  his 
failure  Lo  fire,  except  in  the  event  of 
misfire. 

These  same  critics  of  the  rules  admit 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  pull  to  be 
too  fast,  but  they  refuse  to  believe  that 
one  could  be  too  slow.  They  argue 
that  a  shooter,  once  having  given  the 
command,  should  remain  on  the  alert 
until  the  target  appears.  And  the 
reason  that  these  men  give  for  their 
opposition  to  the  "slow  pull"  is  not 
based  entirely  upon  their  belief  that  a' 
shooter  should  be  on  the  alert  when  he 
calls  for  the  bird,  but  also  upon  the  be- 
lief that  the  elimination  of  the  "slow  pull" 
would  rid  the  game  of  many  contentions 
between  the  shooter  and  the  referee, 
and  would  bring  genuine  equity  to  the 
competition  and  better  feeling  among  the 
contestants. 


Still  another  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion was  the  rule  which  permits  a  con- 
testant to  protest  the  decision  of  a  re- 
feree, or  the  marking  of  a  scorer,  any 
time  "before  the  shooter  has  fired  two 
more  shots." 

Most  trapshooters  admit  that  while 
some  persons  can  and  do  remember  the 
decisions  so  far  back,  the  average  re- 
feree and  the  average  scorer  do  not. 
Therefore,  they  contend,  "Why  start  a 
useless  argument?" 

The  men  who  are  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent rule  on  protests  believe  that  a  shooter 
should  be  compelled  to  file  his  protest 
before  he  fires  even  one  more  shoot, 
saying  that  almost  any  referee  or  scorer 
has  some  chance  of  remembering  the 
decision  on  some  particular  target  if 
appealed  to  before  the  squad  has  shot 
completely  around.  Naturally,  there 
are  shooters  who  stand  for  the  rule. 
They  say  it  is  not  fair  to  interrupt  the 
squad,  but  the  opponents  of  the  rule 
again  point  out  that  such  an  excuse  is 
but  another  effort  to  make  conditions 
too  easy.  They  insist  that  the  shooter 
is  the  person  most  deeply  interested  in 
his  own  score  and  that  the  responsibility 
for  its  correctness  should  rest  entirely 
upon  his  shoulders.  Further,  they  say 
a  shooter  should  protect  his  own  interests 
at  all  times  and  not  content  himself 
with  concentrating  and  leaving  every- 
thing in  the  hands  of  someone  else. 

Indeed,  the  rule,  as  it  now  appears, 
places  the  responsibility  for  the  scoring 
strictly  upon  the  shooter,  for  it  is  up  to 
the  sportsman  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
kept  during  the  event  and  that  it  is 
properly  marked  before  it  leaves  the 
scoreboard.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  rule  on  that  ground  and 
the  changing  of  the  score,  after  the  time 
limit  set  by  the  rules,  is  inexcusable. 
But,  whether  or  not  the  rule  permits  of 
too  much  latitude  in  filing  protests  is 
one  of  the  important  questions  which  the 
amateur  committee  may  have  to  decide. 


Not  long  ago  a  veteran  trapshooter, 
one  who  has  been  a  champion  and  held 
his  own  in  the  fastest  company,  remark- 
ed: 

"The  curse  of  our  game  is  the  fellow 
who  stands  behind-a  squad  as  a  spectator, 
and  attempts  to  referee.  If  a  shooter 
challenges  the  referee's  decision,  the  on- 
looker always  is  ready  to  make  a  ruling." 

No  change  in  the  rules  is  necessary, 
however,  to  overcome  this  condition, 
because  the  decision  of  the  referee  is 
final.  All  that  is  required  is  for  the 
referee  to  judge  the  targets  and  "call 
'em  as  he  sees  'em,"  as  they  say  in  base- 
ball. It  is  true  that  some  shooters  have 
the  idea  that  they  may  appeal  to  their 
squad  and  the  decision  changed  should 
three  of  the  other  four  shooters  be  against 
the  referee.  But  this  is  entirety  erron- 
eous. 

All  of  the  cases  cited  here  are  common- 
place, but  twice  this  season  a  squad 
sheet  was  turned  over  to  the  man  at  the 
bulletin  board  with  no  mark  at  all  in 
one  of  the  boxes  or  innings.  That  was 
not  a  commonplace  incident  and  each  of 
the  shooters  was  marked  a  loss  because 
he  did  not  protest  to  the  referee  at  the 
proper  time.  They  made  no  protest 
until  the  event  was  over,  while  the  rules 
specifically  states  that  a  protest  must 
be  made  "before  the  shooter  has  fired 
two  more  shots."  Inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  rule  to  cover  such  a  case  the  mat- 
ter was  put  up  to  the  American  Trap- 
shooting  Association  and  a  special  ruling 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  season  to 
take  cafe  of  just  such  an  incident  in 
an  emergency.  So,  it  is  almost  a  sure 
bet  that  the  amateur  committee  will  be 
asked  to  make  this  rule  quite  clear  be- 
fore the  trapshooting  season  of  1922' 
opens. 

These  questions,  which  are  constantly 
coming  up  for  discussion,  seem  small  to- 
some  persons,  but  they  are  not  trifling 
nor  insignificant  because  a  championship 
may  hang  in  the  balance  some  time  if 
the  loopholes  are  not  removed  and  the 
rules  made  definite,  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 


High  Honour  for  1921— High  Average 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPin  the  American 
Trap  Shooting  Association  is  to  be  the 
reward  given  to  the  trapshooter  hav- 
ing the  highest  average  on  registered  targets 
during  the  1921  season.  Accompanying 
this  splendid  honor  will  be  a  compliment- 
ary affiliation  card  of  handsome  design, 
according  to  Secretary  Stoney  McLinn, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  the  details 
of  the  life  membership  plan,  and  innova- 
tion in  trapshooting. 

At  present  Art  Risser,  of  Paris,  111.  is 
leading  the  race  for  the  high  average  and 
close  on  his  heels  is  E.  W.  Benfro,  of 
Butte,  Mont. 

In  addition  to  this  award  there  will  be 
honors  for  the  leaders  in  each  of  the  zones 
and  likewise  in  each  of  the  State'  and 
Provincial  Associations.  The  zone 
headers  will  be  awarded  complimentary 


membership  for  one  year  as  will  the  state 
pacemakers  and  each  will  receive  an 
affiliation  card  of  which  they  will  feel 
exceedingly  proud. 

These  trophies  or  prizes  were  promised' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  and 
should  either  Risser  or  Benfro  win  the- 
high  average  he  would  fall  heir  to  three- 
separate  and  distinct  laurels  for  his 
wreath — the  high  average  for  the  North 
American  continent,  high  average  in  his. 
zone  and  high  [average  in  his  state. 

The  high  average  men  of  the  various- 
Provincial  associations  are  as  follows: — 

Alberta-H.A.  Simpson,  Calgary,  Alta.,. 
9088.  . 

Eastern  Canada — Herb.  H.  Cooey, 
Toronto,  Ont.  9635. 

Man.  Sask. — C.  G.  Plummer,  Swan. 
River,  Man.  9530. 
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Two  More  Records  for 

Dominion  Ammunition 

/^\N  all  registered  amateur  targets  shot  in  Canada 
during  the  1921  trap  shooting  season,  H.  W. 
Cooey  leads  with  a  percentage  of  96.35. 

Tj^VERY  target  made  by  Mr.  Cooey  in  1921  was 
broken  with 

Canuck  Shot  Shells 

— a  recommendation  for  this  dependable  ammuni- 
tion which  needs  no  comment. 

'"TPHE  highest  Canadian  professional  record  ever 
made  at  trapshooting  in  Canada  is  that  of 
Stuart  Boa,  whose  1921  score  shows  a  percentage 
of  96.75. 

Mr.  Boa  shoots  nothing  but 

Dominion  Shot  Shells 

OUCH  records  as  these  are  indisputable  evidence 
^  of  the  dependability  of  Dominion  Shot  Shells. 
Make  these  shells  your  selection  every  time  you 
visit  your  dealer  for  ammunition. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Company  Limited 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

Canadian  Explosives,  Limited 


HALIFAX       MONTREAL       TORONTO       SUDBURY  WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 
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Come  to  Useppa,  the  island  of  con- 
tentment, REAL  SPORT  and  where 
the  spirit  of  youth  abounds. 

Unexcelled  cuisine  and  the  privieges  of  a  pri- 
vate estate. 

And  Sport— A  nine  hole  golf  course  that  was 
planned  for  you: — tennis,  too.  of  course: — and 
fishing.  0!  Boy!  Why,  Tarpon  Inn  is  circled 
by  the  most  famous  tarpon  fishing  waters 
on  the  continent. 

Yet.  the  tariff  is  extremely  moderate.  Write  for 
booklet  and  further  particulars— NOW,  Address: 

Florida  Hotel  &  Navigation  Co., 
220  West  42nd    Street,     New  York 


Cfepon  In: 


Useppa  Island.  Lee  County.  Flori3a 


Ranking  of  Shooters 


GUN  CLUBS! 

Axe  your  traps  in  order  for  coming  season  ? 
Write  me  for  prices  on  repairs  and  Canadian 
Blackbird  targets.    Phone  Regent  8223W. 

NELSON  LONG 
441  Mary  St.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


ilGHTH 


Special  sighting  of  all  kinds  ol  Firearms. 
Sights  mounted  on  anything  that  shoots. 
Special  machine  work  of  every  description. 
Send  for  our  literature. 

THE  WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO. 

384  Victoria  St.  TORONTO 


FREE 

A  Flashlight 

Made  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

You  can  always  use  this  flash- 
light and  in  fact  you  would  never 
think  of  going  camping  without 
one. 

Just  send  in  three  new  sub- 
scriptions to  ROD  &  GUN  at 
$2.00  each  and  you  will  receive 
this  flashlight. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LTD. 

Publisher 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


More  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  ranking  of  Irapshooters  this  year 
than  ever  before  for  Secretary-Manager 
Stoney  McLinn,  of  the  American  Trap- 
shooting  Association,  has  announced 
that  the  men  who  get  into  the  "First 
Fifty"  always  will  have  that  fact  staring 
them  in  the  face.  It  is  McLinn's  plan 
to  issue  to  these  leaders  in  the  sport 
affiliation  cards  bearing  the  same  numbers 
they  hold  in  the  ranking.  For  instance, 
the  sportsman  who  finishes  the  season 
with  the  highest  average  on  registered 
targets  will  receive  No.  1  card  when  he 
re-affiliates  for  the  1922  season. 

The  next  twenty-five  cards — -from 
51  to  75 — will  be  awarded  the  "First 
25"  among  the  women  shooters,  so  it 
will  be  quite  an  honor  to  possess  an 
affiliation  card  that  bears  a  number 
below  76. 

The  date  has  been  set  for  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  of  the  International  Trap- 
shooting  Federation.  It  will  be  held  in 
Paris  on  November  24,  and  of  course,  the 
American  Trapshooting  Association  has 
been  requested  to  send  a  delegate. 


European  trapshooters  are  getting 
closer  and  closer  to  the  American  game. 
Instead  of  holding  the  gun  below  the 
elbow,  as  they  formerly  did,  they  now 
hold  it  to  the  shoulder  and  call  for  the 
target  just  as  the  nimrods  do  in  this 
country.  At  the  last  Olympiad  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gun  was  optional  with  the 
shooter  but  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  old  field  style  will  pass  entirely  out 
of  the  sport. 

American  traps  and  targets  now  are 
being  used  in  England  and  France.  At 
Monte  Carlo,  the  famous  shooting 
grounds  of  all  Europe,  the  change  was 
only  recently  made  and  Americans  travel- 
ling abroad  now  take  their  trap  guns 
with  them. 

The  finest  sort  of  feeling  always  has 
existed  between  the  American  Trapshoot- 
ing Association  and  the  English  Clay 
Bird  Shooting  Association  and  inasmuch 
as  France,  too,  is  showing  an  inclination 
to  adopt  American  methods,  the  winning 
methods  in  international  competition, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  organiz- 
ing the  new  federation  at  Paris. 


Off iciai  List  of  Trapshooters  of  Averages  Who  Have  Shot  At  1000  or  More  Registered 

Targets  According  to  Reports  Received  up  to  October  31st,  1921. 

Name  S.  A.  Bk.  Average 

Cooey,  H.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont   1180  1137  9635 

Jennings,  Joe,  E.,  Todmorden,  Ont   2060  1984  9631 

Beattie,  Geo.,  Hamilton,  Ont   1280  1230  9609 

Vance,  S.  G.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont   3055  3935  9607 

Barnes,  T.  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont   1080  1035  9583 

Newton,  S.  B.,  Sherbrooke,  Que   1320  1255  9507 

Day,  Rowland,  London,  Ont   1380  1306  9463 

Hart,  J.  W.,  Dresden,  Ont   1710  1618  9461 

Newton,  S.  G.,  Sherbrooke,  Que   1245  1175  9437 

Roush,  E.  H.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask   1990  1870  9396 

Goodale.Myles,  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont   1320  1220  9242 

Black,  John  H.,  Winnipeg,  Man   1020  940  9215 

Kerr,  Fred,  Crediton,  Ont   1180  1086  9203 

Anstee,  Geo.,  Toronto,  Ont   1430  1308  9146 

Leslie,  C,  Regina.  Sask.,  Can   1570  1428  9095 

Simpson,  H.  A.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Can   1295  1177  9088 

McCausland,  J.,  London,  Ont.,  Can   1580  1427  9031 

Payne,  Harrv,  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  Can   1480  1321  8925 

McCrea,  J.  E.,  Lennoxville,  Que.,  Can   1970  1757  8918 

Southwood,  W.  H.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Can   1420  1264  8901 

McCance,  Wm.  J.,  St.  Thomas,  Can   1630  1447  8877 

Taylor,  H.  L.,  Rodney,  Ont.,  Can   1560  1579  8839 

Wright,  E.  P.  GananOque,  Ont   1000  879  8790 

Marr,  G.  A.,  Woodstock,  Ont   1020  672  8549 

Johnson,  L.  S.,  Straffordville,  Ont   1020  862  8450 

Goodhue,  Clifford  H.,  Sherbrooke,  Que   1370  1004  7328 

Professionals 

Boa,  A.  Stuart,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can   1200  1161  9675 

Morris,  F.  H.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can   1240  1152  9290 


SEASONABLE  HINTS 

Harry  M.  Moore 


Every  woman  who  has  a  man  for  a 
husband  and  who  wishes,  above  every- 
thing else,  happiness  in  the  home, 
should  insist  that  The  Man  provide 
himself  with  a  high  power  rifle  for  winter 
and  a  motor  boat  for  summer. 

How  much  nicer  it  would  be,  how  much 
more  edifying,  while  sitting  around  the 
fire  on  a  winter's  evening,  to  have  the  Man 
go  into  raptures  over  the  penetrating 
powers  of  bis  Hi-Power  than  to  have  him 
raise  voice  and  brows  in  well-intended 
wrath  at  the  lack  of  decency  displayed  in 
the  costumes  worn  by  certain  society 
women  at  a  recent  charity  ball.  And  in 
summer,  out  in  the  cooling  air  on  the 
verandah,  how  much  more  enlightening 
it  would  be  for  the  Man  to  explain  that 


a  moth  ball  dropped  in  a  tank  of  gasoline 
will  remove  the  carbon  knocking  of  a 
motor,  than  it  would  be  to  have  him  go 
into  fits  over  scenes  witnessed  at  a  popular 
summer  bathing  beach. 

And  in  the  yeais  to  be,  when  the  Man 
enters  the  ministry  or  politics,  what  a 
consolation  it  would  be  for  him  to  know, 
while  preaching  a  sermon  on  "The  Prince 
of  Peace,"  that  a  .303  calibre  soft  nose 
bullet  will  not  penetrate  a  bag  of  flour 
at  two  hundred  yards,  and  that  three 
thousand  feet  per  second  muzzle  velocity 
means  a  hitting  power  of  over  a  ton.  Or, 
if  speal  ing  on  'Political  Economy"  that 
a  single  cylinder,  five  horse  power  motor 
with  a  six  inch  wheel  should  travel  10  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  that  a  set  of  batteries 
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improperly  "hooked  up"  will  eat  one 
another,  or  that  spark  plug  that  has  a 
crack  in  the  enamel  will  never .  spark 
again. 

Momentous    things    these   and  all 


conducive  to  marital  bliss.  They  are 
provocative  of  no  argument.  And  argu- 
ment is  the  arch-enemy  of  happiness  in 
the  home.  So — every  woman  who  has  a 
man  for  a  husband — 


There  to  sleep  in  God's  houses,  the  sky 
for  a  roof 

With  sleeping-rolls  spread  on  the  ground; 
And  in  daylight  to  paddle  o'er  lake  and 
up  stream 

Where  greylings  and  red  trout  abound. 
Such  days  and  such  nights  form  the 

dreams  of  a  year. 
They  haunt  one,  they  call  one,  till  fall 

being  here 
The  dream  in  fulfillment  is  found. 

With  all  the  year's  musings  and  hopes 

coming  true 
As  northward  once  more  is  the  cry. 
All    aboard:     We    are    off.    How  we 

chatter  and  plan 
Intensely  keyed  up  for  a  try 
This  time  to  recover  the  laurels  dad  lost 
In  missing  a  fourpounder  red  trout  which 

cost 

His  chance  of  a  lifetime  gone  by. 

A  segment  of  rainbow  had  leaped  from 

the  stream 
At  a  spot  where  tb  rushing  foam  swirled 
In  a  ray  of  the  sunshine  that  broke 

through  the  trees; 
But  short  was  his  joy,  for  there  whirled 
His  fly  on  the  waters,  untouched  in  tbe 

rise. 

A  hasty  recover  to  cast  for  the  prize 
Got  his  flies  round  a  twig  firmly  twirled 

A  feeling  of  down-and-out  came  over  him 
As  fast  to  the  shrub  clung  the  line. 
You  know  that  most  sick'ning  sensation 
yourself. 

You're  limp,  nothing  left  to  your  spine. 
The  flies  were  soon  freed;  and  casting 
anew 

He  got  other  fish  of  all  sizes  and  hue; 
But  the  prize  one  seemed  gone  for  the 
time. 

He  haunted  that  spot  till  the  sun  had 

gone  down 
O'er  the  brink  of  the  high  Oureau  dam. 
He  was  back  before  dawn;  and  he  tried 

it  at  noon 
And  later  as  afternoon  ran  towards  eve. 
Then  twixt  times  cast  he  elsewhere  in 
vain 

O'er  each  likely  spot  that  a  fish  might 
contain; 

But  out  of  his  reach  rainbow  swam. 

Today  I  again  can  rehearse  with  my  pen 
Emotions  that  then  through  bim  ran. 
Sensations  of  pleasure,  an  ecstatic  thrill, 
A  moment  of  pain,  and  then  calm 
Once  more  he  becomes.  And  as  if  it  were 
a  dSream 

Though  awake  in  the  den,  all  so  real  does 
it  seem 

To  dad,  for  I'm  he  and  the  man. 


fffftfffflf 


Wood  duck,  eider  duck,  pheasants, 
spruce  partridge,  and  all  non-game  birds, 
excepting  the  crow,  great  owl,  kingfisher 
and  English  sparrow  are  protected  at 
all  times  by  the  game  laws  of  Nova 
Scotia. 


The  Nova  Scotia  game  laws  provide 
that  no  person  shall  kill  any  caribou 
outside  the  counties  of  Victoria  and 
Inverness,  or  any  cow  or  calf  caribou 
at  any  time  or  place. 


The  game  laws  of  Nova  Scotia  pro- 
vide that  no  person  shall  kill  or  hunt 
any  calf  moose  under  one  year,  or  any 
cow  moose,  or  any  moose  on  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton. 
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A  Few  Idle  Thoughts 


'A  Fisherman' 


That  is  the  question,  to  fish  or  not  to  fish. 

Whether  'tis  right  that  cityman 

Hang  up  his  rod  October  first; 

And  leave  the  fish  in  myriad  schools 

For  gillnet  of  the  northern  habitant. 

Apologizer. 

STRANGE  is  it  not,  yet  how  true, 
that  for  some  a  twelve  month  [is 
divided  into  but  two  seasons,  "in 
season  and  out  of  season." 

Now  it  is  midwinter,  and  half  time 
between  fishings.  Last  chance  Sept- 
ember, first  chance  May.  The  interven- 
ing time  has  been  bridged  half  way  since 
the  last  cast  was  made  and  when  some 
hope  to  begin  over  again;  for  some  nice 
fish  may  be  taken  on  the  fly  when  May 
opens  with  a  couple  of  fine  warm  sunshiny 
days. 

We  have  lived  through  two  months  of 
snow  and  ice,  blizzard  and  rain,  with  a 
prospect  of  another  two  such  before 
spring  can  arrive.  During  this  period 
how  many  men  there  are,  and  women  too, 
who  at  one  time  or  another  fall  into  a 
reverie  over  the  days  and  nights  of  an 
outing  in  the  woods.  They  may  have 
been  there  for  a  month  or  a  week,  or  even 
for  a  couple  of  days  but  it  matters  not  how 
long,  only  that  they  have  been  there; 
and  in  quiet  moments  there  evolves 
mind-pictures  of  what  has  been.  Pages 
could  be  written  of  each  and  hours 
spent  musing.  How  it  all  comes  back, 
as  the  panorama  unfolds  recalling  inci- 
dents that  hardly  impressed  one  at  the 
time  and  other  happenings  on  the  trail 
and  stream,  of  pleasure  and  discomfort, 
the  camp,  fish,  table  d'hote,  and  the 
fire  with  its  attendant  inexplicable  peace, 
which  slowly  comes  over  one  and  all  as 
dusk  falls  and  finds  us  gazing,  only  gaizing, 
until  it  is  time  to  roll  in  our  bed  of  boughs. 
How  vividly  it  all  returns  intermingling 
in  a  dream  of  what  next  time  may  nave 
in  store. 

I  belong  to  this  vast  army,  with  the 
rank  of  only  a  simple  private,  who  after 
years  and  years  of  angling  is  still  hoping 
for  promotion.  I  have  my  manual  for 
drill,  brook  exercises  and  canoe  man- 
oeuvring as  I  peruse  the  writings  of  Van 
Dyke,  White,  Burroughs,  and  contribu- 
tors in  sporting  magazines;  and  hear  the 
stories  of  friends.  In  thinking  over 
these  I  am  made  to  feel  how  far  short  I 
have  come  in  my  aim  for  achievement. 
Notwithstanding  this  I  continue  on 
some  long  wintry  evenings  to  spend  a 

6 feasant  hour  over  the  deeds  accomp- 
shed;  and  rehearse  a  few  outstanding 
features  of  my  own, 

As  I  read  the  masters'  writings  I  enter 
heart  and  soul  into  it  all  while  the  exciting 
moment  or  half  hour  is  depicted.  It 
seems  almost  as  though  I  were  a  part  of 
the  presentation  and  chief  actor  in  the 
scene  as  I  intently  follow  each  motion  of 
the  rod,  cast,  fly,  reel,  wrist,  the  water, 
the  fish  and  the  net;  but  the  thrills 
which  surge  through  me  then  pass  off 
all  too  soon;  and  misery  creeps  upon  me 
as  the  fact  comes  home  than  my  time 
has  not  yet  been.  I  am  thankful  that 
this  dejection  quickly  fades  as  gathering 


feelings  brighten  into  hope  that  it  surely 
will  soon  be,  maybe  on  next  trip;  and 
together  with  this  is  also  theconsoling 
knowledge  that  the  great  majority  have 
likewise  nothing  better  to  dream  of. 

One  evening  lately  after  re-reading 
that  exciting  incident  of  the  fish  in  "The 
Forest"  I  felt  very  much  down  and  out; 
and  got  to  wondering  if  I  had  become  a 
Has  Been  fisherman.  My  lonely  soul 
seemed  to  cry  for  the  sympathy  of  a  few 
kindred  spirits;  and  I  believe  about  a 
million  must  have  then  swarmed  in  on 
me,  drawn  by  that  telepathic  yearning, 
because  of  a  strong  impulse  which  sudden- 
ly possessed  me  to  write  of  a  happening 
where  disappointment,  multiplied  to 
the  extent  of  a  bursting  brain,  was  the 
climax  to  what  had  appeared  for  an 
instant  to  be  the  realization  of  all  my 
years  of  dreaming  come  true. 

When  I  hear  a  fellow  telling  of  how  big 
was  the  monster  he  once  lost  through  an 
unavoidable  accident,  I  have  a  very 
tender  feeling  for  him  'way  down  in  my 
heart.  I  penned  the  following  verse 
for  him,  myself  and  the  mediocre  gang. 
The  lines  may  happen  to  be  judged  as  a 
literary  failure  when  compared  with  the 
masters'  writings,  as  do  my  losses  appear 
alongside  of  their  successes. 

In  describing  the  fish  that  was  not 
caught  as  a  "four  pounder"  I  adhere 
to  a  principle  of  not  stating  anything  that 
might  class  me  among  liars,  those  plenti- 
dul  unfortunates.  Therefore  what  I 
say  should  be  accepted  as  an  easy  truth 
because  a  four  pounder  is  nothing  much 
to  brag  of  nowadays.  At  the  same  time 
I  realize  that  it  was  fully  a  five  pound 
fish,  maybe  even  larger;  because  my 
faculty  to  estimate  with  accurate  pre- 
cision left  me  for  au  instant  as  the  fish 
rose  clear  out  of  the  dashing  waters;  and 
the  irridescence  of  his  beautiful  body 
became  a  part  of  the  rainbow  effect 
which  occurred  from  the  low  hanging 
sun  at  my  back  shining  on  the  splash. 

MY  MUSINGS. 

I  sit  in  the  den,my  pipe  has  gone  out, 
And  the  newspaper's  slid  to  the  floor. 

The  old  morris-chair  has  a  slant  to  its 
back; 

And  my  eyes  dream'ly  gaze  toward  the 
door, 

The  whichjbeing  closed  brings  the  corner 
to  sight 

Where  rod  bag  with  treasures  all  snugly 
packed  tight 

Stands  calling  me  back  to  the  lure. 

'Tis  months  since  my  hands  clasped  those 

slender  greenhearts, 
As  to  fish  is  not  now  opportune. 
Still  the  calling  is  strong  and  memory 

slips  back 
To  the  days  of  September's  full  moon 
When  a  man  and  two  youths  and  a 

canvas  canoe 
Went  north  with  their  rods  and  bed-rolls 

to  renew 

Old  pleasures  with  rod  and  with  spoon. 
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and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox,  Coon.Oppoasum,  Squir- 
rel doas.  Setters.  Circular  10c.  BROWN 
KENNELS..  YORK.  PA.  9-4T 

FOR  SALE — A  number  one  trained  fox  hound, 

f'rice  $35.  or  will  trade  for  a  young  thoroughbred 
riah  Water  Spaniel.    Write  Postmaster,  Charles- 
ton, Ont. —  10-3T 

Good  hunting  stock,  eight  months  old  Beagle 
hound,  female  ready  to  start.  G.  Bullas,  Bridge- 
port, Ont.  11-3T 

FOR  SALE — Trained  and  untrained  Rabbit, 
Deer  and  Fox  hounds.  Rabbit  hound  pups,  Fox 
hound  pups,  also  half  Collie  and  half  Fox  hound 

gups.    Would  make  great  coon  hunters.  Only 
uyers  need  apply,  stamps.    Herman  Fischer, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  Box  73.  11-3T 

FOR  SALE— Splendid  Llewellin,  English, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  ana 
trained  dogi.  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Airedale  Pups,  very 
choice  stock,  C.  A  .Yorke,  Ruscomb,  Ont.  12-2T 


LOST — large  black  and  tan  hound  with  letter 
"M"  clipped  on  right  side.  If  located  advise 
R.  J.  Ranney,  Port  Elgin,  Ont.  12-IT 

FOR  SALE — American  Foxhounds,  six  months 
old,  Walker-Shaver  strain,  pedigreed,  $20.00 
to  $25.00  each.  J.  E.  Keays,  Box  519,  London, 
Ont.  12-IT 

FOR  SALE — Crossbred  beagle  foxhound  dog 
trained  on  rabbits  and  deer.  $15.00.  Ed.  Johns, 
Gravenhurst,  Ont.  12-IT 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


FOR  SAIJ5 — White  or  brown  ferrets.  Good 
bargains.    C.  W.  Osier,  Strathrov,  Ont.,  R.  R.  5. 

10-3T 

FOR  SALE — Live  decoys,  Canadian  Wild 
Geese,  two  pair,  price  $15.00  each,  $25  a  pair. 
Also  Wild  Mallard  ducks,  $3.00  each.  Address 
Mrs.  O.  R.  Pearce,  2823  Elm  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.  11-2T 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— Prices 
free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  Ewcll.  Wellington.  Ohio,  ll-QT 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BCOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  V.  est  31st  S.reet,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Two  Fox  hound  pups.  Black 
and  Tan,  seven  months  old,  well  bred.  Morley 
Eltherington,  Markham,  Ont.,  Box  96.  12-IT. 

THE  BLUE  GRASS    FARM  KENNELS 

of  Berry,  Kentucky 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers- 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  One  hundred 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 

Mr.  Sportsman — If  you  want  the  best  Chesa- 
peake Blood  in  existence,  buy  your  puppies  from 
members  of  the  American  Chesapeake  Club; 
eligible  to  registration  in  the  Club's  Stod  Book. 
A.  A.  Felt,  Secretary  F.  E.  Richmond,  Registrar 
130-2nd  Street,  N.  W.  1145-7tb  Street  East. 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  Calgary,  Canada. 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  DOG,  18  months. 
Son  of  "Beechgrove  Duke,"  the  Port  Hope 
champion,  partly  trained  on  ducks,  retrieves 
anything  from  water,  powerful  swimmer.  Photo 
sent.  Can  win  in  good  company,  price  $50 
or  trade  for  High  Grade  Airedale  pup. 
Shedden,  Photographer,  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.  12-IT 

HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 
anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 12-6T 

FOR  SALE — One  fox  hound,  5  years  old. 
Guaranteed  on  fox.  Also  trade  for  good  hammer- 
less  shot  gun.  Harry  Heintzman,  Box  316, 
Elmira,  Ont.  '  12-IT 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  male  puppies,  born  and 
bred  hunters.  Good  watch  dogs.  C.  E.  Smith,, 
Scotland,  Ont.  12-2T 

BEAGLES  FOR  SALE— From  best  hunting 
stock,  for  price  and  description,  apply  to,  E.  W. 
Marshall,  Woodville,  Ont.  12-2T 


"OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS :  Americus, 
Georgia,  offers  for  sale:  Fox,  Cat,  Coon,  Skunk, 
and  Opossum  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds,  Beagles, 
also  Bird  dogs."  12-TF 


Two  four  months  old  male  hound  pups. 
Mother  is  registered  English  Fox,  $10  each.  Wm. 
A.  Reis,  Milverton,  Ont.  12-IT 

FOR  SALE— Russian  Wolfhounds,  Great 
Danes,  English  Bulls  and  Irish  Terriers,  grown 
stock,  also  puppies  usually  on  hand,  also  excellent 
dogs  standing  at  stud  of  above  breeds.  Pennwood 
Kennels  Reg.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  12-IT 

Several  puppies  by  Champion  Warland  Ditto, 
the  premier  Airedale  in  England.  Also  some  by 
Perry  Punisbet,  winner  of  first  at  recent  Bir- 
mingham Championship  Show.  Fontmel  Ken- 
nels, 206JLStibbard  Ave.  Toronto.  Phone  Be). 
1005. 


Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  I-TF 

FREE  illustrated  Literature.  Outboards 
New  and  Rebuilt  Engines.  Universal  Joints, 
Pumps,  Clutches,  Gears,  Aerials,  Hyde's,  Gordon 
Reversible  Propellers,  etc.,  Canadian  Boat  and 
Engine  Exchange,  Toronto.  9-TF 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile" by  Hobbs,  Elliott  &  Consoliver — a  book 
on  motor  mechanics — price  $5  00  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 

FOX  RANCHING. 


"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  registered 
Silver  Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Literature  free."  1-TF 

FOXES  FOR  SALE— 1  pair  ,  best  pedigreed, 
first  quality,  price  $700. 

1  pair  pure,  silver  Blacks,  $450. 

1  pair  Silver  Black  Crosses,  $150. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  subject  to  your  approval. 
Charles  Reasbeck,  Vankleek  Hill,  Ont.  11-2T 

SILVER,  CROSS  FOXES,  start  right.  Easy 
terms,  ranched  free  for  twelve  months.  Stock 
guaranteed.    Todd  and  Moore,  St.  Stephen,  N.B. 

12-3T 

CLEARING  OUT  MY  CROSS  FOXES  at 
$35  and  up.  Also  nice  silver  black  female  pup  at 
$250.  Good  breeding  stock.  Write  David  G. 
MacFarlane,  Walton,  Ont.  11-1T 


GUNS 

New  England  Gun  stock  finish  and  gun  bluing 
methods,  all  for  50  cts.  Polk,  443  South  Madi- 
son, La  Grange,  111.  10-3T 

SPORTSMAN  TAKE  NOTICE.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  reloading  tools, 
bullet  moulds,  bullet  swagin  dies.cup  forming  dies, 
sheet  copper  for  drawing,  special  shells,  cast 
bullets,  and  pressure  casting  machines.  Gun 
repairs  and  remodeling.  Let  us  know  your 
wants.  YANKEE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  851  East 
6th  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  12-IT 

Mark  4  Webley  revolver  6  inch  barrel,  little 
used,  perfect  condition,  will  exchange  for  first- 
class  binoculars.    G.  Rice,  Wales,  Ont.  '12-IT 

FOR  SALE— Six  inch  barrel,  45  Webley  re- 
volver with  holster  $21.00  Also  few  Harrington 
and  Richardson  revolvers  $8.50  each.  Enclose 
stamps.    Claude  Hart,  Cairo,  Ont.  12-IT 

FOR  SALE — Bayard  (Belgian)  20  gauge 
Brand  new.  Price  $70.00.  For  particulars 
write  G.  A.  Mclnnis,  North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Box 
443.  12-IT 

FOR  SALE— Colt  Auto  45,good  shape  $30.00, 
loading  tools-bargains  30.30,  $1.50;  32  S.  &  W., 
$1.50;  38-40,  $1.00;  U.  S.  money  only.  Harold 
Dunbar,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

12-IT 

TRADE  38-55  Martin  repeater  and  case  for 
good  fox  hound  bitch.  This  dog  must  be  good 
on  rabbits  and  well  bred.  W.  Tait,  Georgetown, 
Ont.  12-IT 

"Will  sell  !  twenty  gauge  ,V.  H.  Parker  ejector 
thirty  inch  full  choked  barrels,  chambered  three 
inch  shells,  silver  pad,  good  condition,  eighty 
dollars,"  B.  Hutchinson,  Gretna,  Man.  12-IT 

A  303  Lee  Enfield,  24  inch  barrel,  sporter  stock, 
inside  perfect,  outside  fine,  peep  sight,  and  cart- 
ridges. Would  exchange  for  .250-3000  Savage  in 
like  condition,  or  pump  shotgun.  John  H.Young, 
64  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

BLUE-FINISH  your  guns,  Instructions  mailed 
for  $1.00.  E.  J.  Simon,  Dept.  Rg.,  Dane,  Wis- 
consin. 11-2T 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
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A  BARGAIN— .303  Savage  1899,  solid  frame, 
good  condition,  canvas  case,  auxiliary  chamber  to 
Fit  this  rifle  and  shoot  .32  S.  &  W.  20  rounds  am- 
munition S.P.    First  $35.00  takes  it. 

Box  45,  Rod.&  Gun 

FIREARMS  of  all  makes  bought  and  sold, 
new  and  seeord  hand.  Want  Binoculars. 
Expert  repairs  and  remodelling.  Loading 
tools,  powder  primers,  cast  bullets,  Indian 
hand-made  snowshoes,  moccasins  and  Hagen 
skis,  all  at  lowest?  prices.  W.  H.  Lowe,  Gun- 
smith, New  Liskeard,  Ont. 


FINE 


GUN  REPAIRING 


We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  gun  re- 
pairing, Restocking,  Shot-gun  Boring, 
full  and  modified  choke.  Stock  bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning  and  blueing, 
Remodeling,  Revolver  repairing.  We 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and 
American  walnut  blocks  for  gun  and 
rifle  stocks.  American  50  c  each  up. 
English  $1.00  each  up. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  12  bore 
gun,  full  choked  both  barrels,  factory 
condition,  Webley  &  Scott  make  $75.00. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 
LONDON  ONTARIO 


SPECIALS 


Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild 
Celery  seed.  Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene, 
Ontario.  12-TF 

Your  best  pictures  can  be  enlarged  and  colored 
at  moderate  prices  that  will  surprise  you.  See 
our  display  Ad.  in  this  issue.  Rea's  Art  Studio, 
455  Dundas  St.,  Woodstock  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— 303  Savage  1899  take-down 
loading  tools  and  100  shells,  as  good  as  new,  $40.00 
41  Swiss  Army  Rifle  $15:  44  Whitney,  $12; 
A  set  of  32  W.  S.  loading  tools  and  moulds  $4.00; 
Set  of  44  moulds  $1.50;  Set  of  30-30  loading  tools 
$2.50.  Good  steel  rod  and  reel  in  case  $5.00. 
40  lessons  in  Taxidermy  and  about  two  dozen 
pair  glass  eyes  $5.00.  All  in  good  shape.  Apply 
Gordon  leatherdale,  Box  432,  Orillia,  Ont.  12-IT 

FOR  SALE — Large  size  Buffalo  robe  in 
first  class  condition.  First  hundred  dollars  takes 
it.    Box  46,  Rod s and  Gun.  12-IT 

FOR  SALE — One  pair  man's  hockey  boots, 
size  7,  also  victor  tube  skates  attached,  all  abso- 
lutely new.    ,  Box  11,  Woodstock,  N  B.  12-IT 


WATERWEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Ave., 
Alhambra,  Cal.  7-TF 

FOR  SALE — 25c.  each  or  two  for  15  c— ROD 
AND  GUN  covers,  mounted  on  9  x  11  inch  mat, 
ready  for  framing  and  suitable  for  den  or  office. 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  10-TF 

DEER  TAILS  AND  SQUIRREL  TAILS 
WANTED-^WiH  pay  spot  cash.  Send  them 
in.  THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 
Logansport,  Ind.  9-4T 


FOR  SALE— One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline 
Automobile"  by  Hobbs,  Elliott  and  Consoliver — 
a  book  on  motor  mechanics — price  $5.00  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 


FORMULAS — Reblueing,  nitro  solvent,  rust 
remover,  three  25c.  H.  Glathart,  Box  183, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  11-2T 


AMBITIOUS  WRITER'S  send  today  for 
free  copy,  America's  leading  magazine  for  writers 
of  Photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs.  Instruc- 
tive, helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  690  Butler  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  11-TF 

_  FURS — Greatly  increase  your  profits  by  read- 
ing illustrated,  instructive  books  on  Trapping, 
Raising,  Tanning.  A  32  page  booklet  free.  A. 
R.  Harding,  Publisher,  Columbus,  Ohio.  11-2T 

MOUNT  animals,  birds,  etc.,  full  instructions 
how  to  mount  specimens  without  skinning  them' 
50c.  Detroit  Bird  Store.  Detroit,  Mich.  11-4T 
 —  _i  .  

,  THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  is  not  lined  by 
drugs,  noxious  weeds,  or  beautiful  shrubs,  neither 
will  concentrated  acids  or  alcoholics  do  nature's 
work  Nature  uses  nothing  of  the  kind  or  form. 
Only  by  supplying  nature  with  elements  in  form, 
cmahty  and  quantity,  the  kind  of  material  which 
she  uses,  can  a  curative  reaction  possibly  be  estab- 
lished I  offer  you  the  true  curatives,  the  Tissue 
Salts  as  prepared  by  Ensign.  These  alone  can 
build  new  tissue,  tear  down  the  old  and  eliminate 
the  debris.  I  use  these  for  my  own  ailments  no 
matter  how  serious,  with  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
literature  free.  Address  Albert  Mitchell,  Box  77, 
Dryden,  Ont.  9-3T 


SKINS  AND  CLAWS 

WANTED — Indian  relics  and  beadwork, 
grizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
Heath,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.    Main  Street.  Union»ille 
Ontario,  Canada.  10-TF 


TAXIDERMY,  tanning  and  fur  work,  buck 
heads  a  specialty.    Frank  Karner,  Coyle,  Okla. 

11-2T 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Elk_  head 
mounted,  beautiful  specimen,  antlers  36  inches. 
Both  a  perfect  match.  Also  a  large  moose  head 
$150.00  for  both.worth  $250.00  or  would  exchange 
for  good  12  hammerless  gun.  Box  40,  ROD  AND 
Gun      '  10-IT 
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HARDING'S 

AND  PROFIT  BOOKS 

Bee  Hnniing,  80  pages  S  .35 

Science  of  Trapping,  245  pages-.   1.00 

Fur  Farming.  278  pages   1.00 

Hunting  Dogs,  253  pages   1.00 

Wolf  and  Coyote  Trapping,  252  pages —  1.00 

Fox  Trapping.  185  pages   1.00 

Mink  Trapping.  188  pages   1.00 

Deadfalls  and  Snares,  232  pages   1.00 

Ferret  Facts  and  Fancies,  214  pages —  1.00 

Steel  Traps.  333  pages   1.00 

Land  Cruising  and  Prospecting,  176  pages  1.00 

Camp  and  Trail  Methods,  274  pages   1.00 

Science  of  Fishing,  258  pages   1.00 

Canadian  Wilds,  277  pages   1.00 

A  Trip  on  the  Great  Lakes,  212  paget- ...  1 .00 

The  Cabin  Boat  Primer,  267  pages   1.25 

3001  Questions  and  Answers,  395  pages.  1.25 

Fifty  Years  a  Hunter  and  Trapper,  318  pp.  1.25 
Ginseng  and  Other  Medicinal  Plants, 

367  pages   1.25 

Home  Manufacture  of  Furs  and  Skins, 

285  pages   1.50 

Home  Taxidermy  for  Pleasure  end  Profit. 

246  pages   1.50 

Fur  Buyers'  Guide,  370  pages  2.00 

NOTE.  Above  books  were  written  by 
those  who  from  long  experience  know  the 
Forest,  Field  and  Stream,  well  printed, 
cloth  bound,  except  Bee  Hunting,  and  all 
illustrated  excepting  Bee  Hunting,  Canad- 
ian Wilds  and  3001  Questions  and  Answers. 

PRICES.  If  two  or  more  {1.00.  $1.25  or 
$1.50  books  are  ordered  together  there  is  a 
reduction  of  10  cts.  on  each.  No  reduction 
on  Bee  Hunting  and  Fur  Bayers'  Guide. 

BOOKLET  of  32  pages  fully  describing, 
mailed  free. 

A.  R.  HARDING,  Publisher, 

75  N.  Ohio  Ave.        Columbus,  Ohio 
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Mounted  Moose  Heads 

in  Excellent  Condition. 
Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41 
Rod  and  Gun    -    Woodstock,  Ont. 


CUSTOMERS    WANTED— Enlargements. 
Photo  Finishing,  Copies.    Write  today  for  prices. 
Koontz  Photo  Service,  Chicago,  III.,  Drawer  799. 

11-3T 


Cover  Reproductions  of  Rod  and  Gun 

Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which 
have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun  mounted  on 
9x11  inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  avail- 
able. If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings" 
these  will  appeal  to  you.  Price  25c  each . 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


A  FLASHLIGHT 
FREE 

A  real  convenient  size  flash- 
light for  you  if  you  forward  us 
three  new  subscriptions  to  ROD 
&  GUN  IN  CANADA  at  $2  ea. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


GIFTS  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

AND  FOR  THEIR  SONS 

OD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  is  appearing  for  the  fourth  time  in  its 
new  and  attractive  form.  Letters  of  commendation  have  reached  us 
from  every  part  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  bearing  ample 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  magazine  that  ^appeals  to  every 
man  or  boy  with  a  drop  of  good  red  sporting  blood  in  his  veins.  The 
Magazine  as  it  now  appears  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  your  sportsman 
friend,  or  to  your  son,  and  what  better  Christmas  gift  could  you  offer  him 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA.  Twelve  times  a 
year  it  will  bring  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  donor. 

OUR  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

The  price,  as  you  are  aware,  is  now  $2.00  per  annum.  On  receipt  of  $1.00 
(in  addition  to  your  own  renewal  if  your  subscription  is  in  arrears)  we  will  send 
ROD  AND  GUN  for  a  year  to  any  friend  whose  address  you  send  us.  For 
$2.00  in  addition  to  your  own  renewal,  we  will  send  it^to  two  friends,  and  for 
$3.00  in  addition  to  your  own,  to  three  friends. 

Just  fill  in  the  remittance  form  below  and  mail  it  to  us  along  with  your 
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EDITORIAL 


r  f  The  yearrone  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  has  passed  into 
history  and  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  nineteen  twenty-two.  What 
New  Year's  resolutions  have  we  as  sportsmen  made?  Possibly  resolved  to 
increase  our  holidays  by  days  or  weeks;  to  indulge  iij  the  luxury  of  a  new  fire- 
arm or  fishing  rod  and  in  some  instances  to  advance  our  sportsmanship  to  a 
higher  plane  by  joining  a  conservation  body  or  by  establishing  a  game  preserve 
on  our  own  premises.  During  the  year  just  past  great  strides  in  game  conserva- 
tion have  been  made  in  some  sections  of  the  Dominion. 

Much  as  we  have  accomplished,  there  is  still  a  great  need  of  increased 
conservation  of  wild  life  by  the  present  generation  in  order  that  posterity  may 
enjoy  some  of  the  sport,  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  have  at  the  present  time. 
Although  we  see  occasional  references  to  it,  still  it  appears  as  if  one  great  destroy- 
ing factor  has  been  overlooked  by  the  main  body  of  sportsmen  throughout  the 
Dominion.  We  refer  to  the  predatory  animals  including  the  wolf,  the  coyote 
and  the  mountain  lion.  From  the  beginning  of  times  these  killers  have  taken 
their  toll,  first  from  their  wild  brethren,  and  latterly  from  their  domesticated 
cousins.  The  stockmen  and  the  settlers  have  been  waging  a  splendid  battle 
against  fearful  odds.  While  the  provinces  are  now  paying  liberal  bounties  for 
the  various  killers,  still  there  should  be  greater  aid  given  so  that  the  game  life 
of  the  country  can  recuperate  from  the  fearful  losses  suffered  in  the  past.  The 
report  of  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey  for  1921  reports  the  death  of  the  notorious 
"Custer"  wolf  which  destroyed,  according  to  conservative  estimate,  over  $25,000. 
worth  of  cattle.  This  notorious  killer  was  destroyed  by  a  bullet  from  the  rifle 
of  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  predatory  animal  inspectors.  These  inspectors  are  part 
of  an  organization  that  might  well  be  copied  in  Canada.  As  an  example  of  the 
invaluable  work  done  in  the  United  States  we  might  mention  that  their  staff 
of  246  skilled  hunters  and  trappers  turned  in  skins  and  scalps  showing  a  total 
destruction  of  27,611  stock  destroying  animals. 

The  average  of  twenty-five  deer  per  year  is  the  estimate  of  the  kill 
of  one  wolf  given  on  authority  of  such  well  known  observers  as  fire  rangers  and 
guides  in  the  national  parks.  Mark  Robinson,  ranger  at  Algonquin  Park, 
reports  that  one  male  and  two  female  wolves  raided  a  "deer  yard"  near  Joe  Lake 
and  in  two  nights  slaughtered  eight  does.  The  majority  of  the  deer  were  carry- 
ing twin  fawns,  so  some  idea  of  the  awful  toll  of  the  wolf  may  be  gathered.  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  is  one  of  the  keenest  observers  in  the  country,  wisely  suggests 
that  a  lot  of  the  needless  controversy  regarding  various  methods  of  hunting  be 
dropped  and  that  the  sportsmen  everywhere  join  in  a  strong  campaign  for 
better  enforcement  of  the  present  game  laws  and  the  establishment  of  some 
means  of  exterminating  the  timber  wolf.  Guns,  traps,  poisons  and  bounties 
are  all  invaluable  aids  but  paid  trappers  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
should  work  out  more  satisfactorily  than  the  present  system  where  only  in 
certain  seasons  is  there  any  attempt  made  to  rid  the  country  of  the  predatory 
animal  that  is  destroying  more  game  than  the  sportsman. 
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Adventures  While 


ON  the  southern  trip  of  Nova  Scotia, 
east  of  the  land  of  the  mythical 
maiden,  Evangeline  and  the  far 
famed  Acadia,  and  equally  far  west  of 
the  sandy  shores  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia, 
around  which  the  early  exploring  Nor- 
wegians sailed,  and  about  a  score  of 
miles  northerly  of  the  busy  town  of  Yar- 
mouth, sparkles  the  merry  sounding, 
swift  waters  of  the  Tusket — a  chain  of 
river-widened  lakes  and  scurrying  nar- 
rowed trouting  streams — in  many  cases 
too  narrow  to  be  cabled  rivers.  This 
score  of  miles  of  blue  swiftly  running 
rapids  and  placid  lakes  is  set  in  as  pastoral 
a  setting  as  we  have  ever  seen,  smooth 
rounded,  swelling,  cleared  fields  and  ver- 
dant valleys  with  hardy  orchards.  Luck- 
ily for  the  good  loyalists  who  settled  here, 
the  fast  melting  ice  of  the  glacial  age 
dropped  far  less  of  its  debris  of  stone  and 
boulder  than  it  did  on  the  outer  coast. 
Yet  enough  lay  on  the  ground  before  the 
eyes  of  the  first  settlers,  to  judge  by  the 
stout  stone  walls  which  fence  many  of  the 
farms,  and  about  it  all,  farm  and  fruit 
valley,  roaring  rapid  and  peaceful,  glit- 
tering lake,  lies  the  sweet  smelling  spruce 
and  fir  woods,  a  sheltering  mantle  of  ever- 
green. So  up  the  good,  firm  sandy  and 
clay  road  one  lovely  April  day  you  might 
have  seen  our  household  goods  precar- 
iously perched  upon  a  wagon,  and  topped 
by  the  good  old  sixteen  foot  Rice  Lake 
canoe.  The  luck  of  the  road  was  with 
us  and  we  found  a  nice  wee  cottage  partly 
furnished,  seemingly  awaiting  our  lares 
and  penates,  and  right  below  it  ran  the 
far  famed  Tusket  Waters. 
K.  Again  we  found  the  faithful  old  canoe 
had  come  unscathed  through  its  journey, 
and  never  a  drop  did  it  Teak  when  we 
launched  it  forth  on  the  surface  of  the 
new  waters — just  as  blithely  dipped  the 
paddles,  or  I  should  say  paddle — as  Lad- 
die weilded  that  in  the  stern  and  I  was 
busy  with  rod  line  and  leader — and 
yes  I  must  admit  it — a  double  tiny  brass 
spooned  spinner,  as  it  was  to  be  my  plea- 
sant work  to  see  just  how  many  different 
kinds  of  flies  and  lures  the  trout  would 
accept.  And — it  is  a  big  AND  this — 
I  was  not  yet  even  a  fair  amateur  fly 
fisherman.  (For  the  big  hard  fighting 
fish  I  had  so  often  taken  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  tributary  rivers  ignored 
a  fly  and  we  caught  them,  trout  weighing 
six  pounds,  salmon  weighing  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  aye  even  forty  pound  fish  on  a 
spinning  bait  or  a  huge  salmon  spoon — a 
rod  for  the  former  and  a  stout  hand  line 
for  the  latter,  as  an  ocean-so-called-Paci- 
fic-salmon  is  not  respecter  of  splitbamboo 
or  lance  wood  or  even  green  heart,  at 
least  that  was  my  sad  experience,  so  we 
then  copied  the  Coast  Indian  and  caught 
them  sand  flies).  Now  Laddie  paddled 
the  long  green  craft  straight  for  the  swift 


Fishing  for  Trout  on 

Fishing  in  Tusket  Waters 
Bonnycastle  Dale 

water  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  up  the 
rushing.roaring  stream  he  forced  her  and 
turned  nimbly  on  his  first  down  stream 
glide.  A  strange  nibbling  bite  at  the 
spinning  bait  aroused  me.  If  it  was  a 
trout  it  certainly  was  a  huge  one.  It 
felt  just  like  a  monster,  magnified  perch, 
I  told  Laddie.  He  turned  the  canoe  in 
the  current  and  forced  her  up  the  broken 


Laddie  netting  the  salmon. 

water  again.  Nibble,  nibble,  never  be- 
fore had  I  felt  a  fish  bite  like  that  so 
evidently  deciding  that  copper  bait  was 
his  favorite  food  the  fish  struck  hard  and 
darted  away  with  exceeding  power.  My 
line  ran  screeching  and  the  reel  sung  its 
happy  song.  All  I  had  time  to  say  was 
"I've  got  one  Laddie,"  and  I  continued 
attending  strictly  to  business.  My  only 
fear  was  of  the  knot  where  the  linen  and 
silk  lines  joined;.  With  all  the  bending 
power  of  the  eleven  foot  green  heart, 
all  the  cunning  strength  of  tip  arid  joint 
and  gut  and  silk  and  the  knowledge  I 
had  gained  by  a  lifetime  fishing,  I  strove 
to  check  that  wild  run  before  the  hundred 
feet  ahead  of  the  knot  were  exhausted. 
"It  must  be  a  salmon*"  "Get  me  out  into 
deep  water!"  I  yelled  back  at  the  pant- 
ing boy.  Out  we  sped  right  after  the 
fish  that  now  seemed  desirous  of  reaching 
the  far  off  sea.    He  bore  down  steadily 


a  Salmon  Stream 


and  fought  nobly,  not  onpe  had  I  regained 
a  single  foot  of  the  line,  but  the  knot  had 
not  come  dbwn  to  the  tip. 

Bitterly  did  I  regret  not  getting  ready 
for  salmon  fishing.  I  had  used  this  rod 
and  line  last  for  brook  trout  and  had 
hoped  for  nothing  larger.  It  was  iden- 
tically the  same  outfit  with  which  I  had 
caught  black  bass  in  Ontario  waters. 
Still  the  rod  made  a  pliant  half  circle 
and  still  the  fish  hugged  bottom  and  work- 
ed seaward.  At  times  it  did  face  the 
current,  but  never  for  any  length  of  time. 
After  about  twenty  minutes  of  this  steady 
hard  pulling  it  ran  directly  under  the 
canoe  and  I  had  to  reel  in  for  dear  life. 
The  canoe  was  now  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  stream  arid  directly  opposite  where 
we  had  launched  for  this  bright  morning. 
Never  for  an  instant  did  that  noble  fighter 
let  me  have  any  line  again,  and  by  the 
direct  downward  pitch  of  the  line  there 
must  have  been  fifty  feet  of  water  under 
us  and  he  nosing  the  very  bottom. 

"Its  a  salmon  for  sure." 

"He's  giving  up  a  bit  lad!"  I  said  as  I 
finally  began  to  regain  some  line.  "You 
get  the  gaff  ready."  Again  at  the  thrill 
of  the  reel  the  fish  took  out  all  I  bad 
gained.  Thirty  minutes  had  now  passed 
and  suddenly  the  fish  gave  up.  That  is 
all  I  can  say,  it  did  not  act  like  any  steel- 
head  trout — the  nearest  fish  to  Salmo 
Salar  in  the  Pacific — it  simply  weakened 
and  allowed  me  to  reel  in  slowly  but 
steadily.  I  could  not  account  for  this 
behaviour  as  I  felt  it  should  take  at 
least  an  hour  to  conquer  so  strong  a  fish. 
At  last  we  saw  his  noble,  greenish,  blue 
back  near  the  surface,  and  he  saw  us,  and 
down  he  went  for  a  steady  tugging  pull. 
Again  I  raised  him  and  he  circled  the 
canoe,  nearer  and  nearer  he  swam,  tugg- 
ing tight,  resisting  well,  in  he  came  inch 
by  inch.  The  lad  with  gaff  in  hand  lean- 
ed out,  and  off  darted  the  big  silvery  thing 
and  tugged  down  away  below  us.  Again 
I  brought  him  in.  "Gaff  him"  I  yelled — 
Alas!  and  alas!  Laddie  missed  the  fish, 
then  evidently  remembering  all  the 
maskinonge  he  had  lifted  in  he  made  the 
fatal  error  of  taking  hold  of  the  line. 
One  splash,  one  darting  slivery  curve, 
and  the  noble  salmon  disappeared, 
forever. 

I  said  some  things,  it  is  not  given  to 
man  to  help  saying  some  things  when  he 
has  just  lost  his  first  Atlantic  salmon, 
but  one  thing  calmed  me.  "I  saw  big 
black  patches  on  his  sides,  guess  he  was 
not  a  very  good  fish,"  I  told  Laddie  and 
so  I  consoled  myself.  The  discomfited 
boy  was  all  this  time  urging  the  canoe 
back  to  that  sparkling  swift  water  and 
no  sooner  had  we  entered,  seeking  the 
brook  trout  in  the  deepest  pools,  than 
again  came  that  strange  nibbling  bite 
and  "bang"  I  struck  lightly  and  hooked 
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another  fish,  evidently  another  salmon, 
which  fought  wildly.  I  played  it  as  well 
as  I  could  over  the  shallows.  "Head  for 
that  sandy  beach!"  I  called  and  Laddie 
swung  the  canoe  over  to  the  shore  where 
the  water  shallowed.  I  jumped  out  and 
attended  strictly  to  the  odd  actions  of  a 
salmon  in  shallow  water.  Soon  I  reeled 
him  in  toward  the  shore  and  inch  by  inch 
I  led  him  to  the  grassy  edges.  Here  my 
friend  missed  him  with  the  net  and  I 
strained  lightly  on  the  rod  and  urged 
him  high  and  dry  to  a  most  ignoble 
landing.  He  was  a  silvery  long  narrow 
salmon,  much  too  thin  for  his  length,  but 
as  we  were  delighted  with  our  catch  and 
they  too  seemed  delighted  with  that 
copper  spoon  food,  we  rushed  the  craft 
out  into  the  swift  water  and  again  that 


and  weighed  but  three  pounds.  The 
one  we  lost  looked  about  thirty  inches 
long  and  about  six  or  seven  pounds, 
whereas  the  first  freshly  run  salmon  we 
saw  landed  was  thirty  inches  long  and 
weighed  11  pounds.  It  was  wide  on  the 
back  and  the  belly  fat  whereas  the  spent 
salmon  were  as  skinny  as  a  pike,  thin 
backed  and  belly  actually  fallen  in. 
Strange  to  say  the  big  spent  fish  made 
a  much  harder  fight  for  its  life  than 
the  freshly  run  11  pounder  did,  and  the 
spent  salmon  was  greedily  feeding  on 
anything  it  could  catch  to  restore  its 
fat — while  the  ocean-fattened  freshly 
run  salmon  took  the  fly  only  from  a 
sporting  instinct.  Every  stomach  of 
any  spawning  fish  we  have  hitherto 
examined  is  almost  invariably  empty 


Two  grilse  kelts — young  salmon  which  have  spawned  for  the  first  time. 


fatal  bait  attracted  a  small  salmon  and 
after  a  stiff  fight  I  landed  it  beside  its 
mate,  a  fresh,  uninjured  fish. 

Would  that  I  could  pull  down  the  cur- 
tain here.  Alas!  and  alackl  whatever 
that  is.  Along  poled  a  salmon  fisher 
guide  in  his  flat  boat  and  he  landed  and 
looked  at  our  nice  silvery  fish. 

"Two  maugres,"  he  said. 

"What  are  maugres?"  I  asked. 

"Old  spent  fish  which  have  wintered 
in  the  upper  lake  and  are  now  going 
down  stream  to  the  sea."  Down  went 
our  rosy  hopes  and  high  fishing  aspir- 
ations. Sadly  I  took  out  my  pocket 
knife  and  cut  open  the  dead  salmon.  It 
was  a  male  and  the  empty  thoroughly 
grown  milt  bags  ran  right  down  to  the 
vent.  Not  a  sign  of  milt  was  in  them, 
so  evidently  the  fish  had  spawned  some 
time  ago.  Sadly  we  took  the  remaining 
live  salmon  and  gently  laid  it  back  in 
the  water  on  the  sandy  golden  bed. 
There  it  lay  on  its  side  gasping.  Soon 
it  showed  signs  of  returning  vitality, 
so  Laddie  put  it  in  the  net  or  held  it  out 
while  I  pictured  it  twice.  When  next 
he  put  it  back  in  its  native  element  it 
had  regained  its  balance  and  at  a  touch 
upon  its  tail  it  swam  away  off  quite 
uninjured.  We  sadly  took  our  nice, 
silvery  pink  fleshed  salmon  and  gave  it 
to  a  neighbor  for  chicken  feed.  Alas! 
How  is  the  mighty  fallen!  Aye!  Even 
the  big  salmon  we  lost  far  down  the 
stream,  or  lake  rather,  was  a  kelt,  a 
maugres,  a  spent  salmon,  a  racer — the 
fish  r>y  any  name  would  look  as  bad. 
Now  comparing  these  spent  salmon  with 
a  freshly  run  fish  we  find  -  The  first  spent 
salmon  we  landed  was  22 3^  inches  long 


In  fact  the  Pacific  salmon  have  their 
stomachs  withered  and  shrunken  up 
until  they  are  bunched  together  into  a 
ball  at  the  front  end  of  the  body  cavity. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  salmon 
fishermen  who  have  examined  the  stom- 
ach of  an  Atlantic  salmon  at  any  time 
from  May  to  October  of  the  same  year 
and  found  much  food  in  it.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  the  spent  fish  is  exhaust- 
ed in  April.  It  evidently  spawned  in 
November  and  December  and  spent 
the  winter  under  the  ice  of  one  of  the 
Tusket  Lakes  and  lost  fully  twenty-five 
per  cent  or  over  of  its  fat  and  flesh  (once 
the  egg  or  milt  bags  were  emptied  by 
spawning.)  It  had  not  lost  much  of 
its  fighting  power  however,  nor  had  it 
regained  much  of  its  weight  by  the  end 
of  April,  and  then  it  is  evident — by  no 
more  spent  fish  bothering  our  trout  flies — 
that  they  then  left  for  the  lower  river 
and  the  sea.  It  is  quite  within  reason 
to  expect  that  the  long,  slim  salmon  I 
lost  in  April  will  return  to  the  Tusket 
river  to  '  spawn  again.  But  when? 
It  is  not  known  positively  that  these 
Salmo  salar  do  spawn  every  year,  at 
least  we  cannot  find  an  authority  that 
says  they  do,  although  we  know  they 
will  come  back  in  the  second  year. 
When  that  fish  I  lost  does  return,  poss- 
ibly in  this  year's  autumn  months;  pro- 
bably next  year's  first  run  of  salmon  in 
the  May  month,  it  should  weigh  by 
its  estimated  length,  and  it  was  fully  as 
long  a  fish  as  the  11  pounder  I  saw  a 
friend  catch,  fully  as  much  as  his  fish 
i.e.,  11  pounds. 

Again  there  was  considerable  difference 
in  the  flesh  of  the  two.    The  spent  sal- 


mon's flesh  was  a  pale  salmon  yellow, 
hardly  a  tint  of  the  real  salmon  red  in 
it,  whereas  the  freshly  run  fish  was  a 
fairly  reddish  tint  of  the  true  salmon 
color.  There  was  no  seeming  difference 
in  fin  or  gill  excepting  the  latter  was  a 
bit  paler,  the  spots  on  each  were  clear 
and  distinct  but  there  was  no  beautiful 
purplish  tinge  on  the  sides  of  the  spent 
fish,  as  there  is  on  the  full  rounded  top 
sides  of  a  freshly  run  salmon.  Nor  were 
there  any  of  the  black  fresh  water  de- 
posit blotches  on  the  sides  of  the  two 
spent  fish  which  often  appear.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  losing  these  by  April 
anyway,  but  be  he  spent  or  freshly  run 
that  king  of  all  fishes,  the  Atlantic  sal- 
mon, is  a  thrilling  thing  to  have  on  the 
end  of  your  light  tackle. 

Later  some  weeks—  We  find  that 
the  dipnetters  of  the  lower  Tusket  river 
see  some  salmon  going  upstream  in  Feb- 
ruary. We  would  thus  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  spent  fish  we  caught  and  some 
which  others  caught,  which  had  in  them 
even  then  in  April  a  few  remaining  eggs, 
were  fish  which  had  run  up  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  say 
January  to  the  last  of 'February,  and  had 
then  spawned.  As  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  hundreds  of  spawning 
salmon  in  British  Columbia  the  pre- 
sence of  a  few  remaining  eggs  would 
teach  us  that  the  salmon  had  only  finish- 
ed spawning  within  the  space  of  four  to 
six  weeks.  In  that  case  when  do  the 
spent  salmon  which  ran  up  in  September 
and  later  spawned,  as  they  were  seen 
spawning  in  the  month  when  the  scarlet 
leaves  of  the  maple  were  falling — Novem- 
ber— when  do  they  descend  as  "Maugres" 
or  are  the  big  salmon  among  the  "Maug- 
res" similar  to  the  spent  fish  I  lost,  the 
ones  which  spawned  in  November,  and 
the  small  three  and  four  pounders,  the 
ones  which  ran  up  in  February  and 
spawned  in  April? 

My  neighbours  who  have  lived  here 
all  their  lives  assure  me  that  none  of 
these  small  "Maugres"  salmon  which 
we  now  take  in  April  were  ever  seen  in 
the  river  before  the  fish  commission  put 
in  salmon  fry  some  dozen  years  ago. 

Only  yesterday,  May  16th,  I  hooked, 
and  luckily  lost,  as  hard  a  fighting  young 
salmon  of  a  foot's  length  as  I  had  ever 
struck.  I  know  it  was  a  salmon  as  I 
s  aw  one  simil  ar ,  c  augh  t  j  ust  later.  Th  ere 
is  a  doubt  now  in  my  mind  that  the  many, 
many  thousands  of  salmon  fry  which 
run  up  in  April  are  true  young  salmon. 
But  this  12  inch  one  was  just  losing  its 
red  spots  and  black  parr  markings.  All 
the  balance  of  the  month  of  May  the 
salmon  fishing  in  the  Tusket  waters  was 
very  poor  indeed,  only  two  fish  being 
caught  near  us.  All  the  grilse  kelt  and 
kelt  had  no  doubt  run  out  to  the  sea 
and  the  upward  run  of  the  eight  tp  twelve 
inch  red  spotted  young  fish  decreased  in 
numbers. 

We  have  not  yet  had  them  fully  class- 
ified, but  the  Biological  Department 
at  Washington  thinjks  they  are  young 
salmon  from  my  description;  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  their  notes  also-  "We  now 
know  that  the  return  of  the  kelt  as  a 
fuljy  fleshed  fat  salmon  from  the  sea, 
depends  upon  its  age.  They  may  return 
in  one  year  as  breeding  fish  and  may 
stay  in  the  ocean  for  two  years  or  if  they 
are  old  fish  they  may  never  return,  as 
they  have  been  found  dead  in  fresh  water 
— evidently  the  natural  decrease  of  the 
fish."  I  will  send  a  specimen  of  the  red 
spotted,  hard  fighting,  small  trout-like 
fish  which  swarm  up  the  rivers  (and  grab 
almost  every  fly  thrown  out  and  as  to 
worms  and  my  spinning  baits  they  take 
them  far  too  readily,  so  that  salvelinus 
fontanilis  must  have  hard  work  to  get 
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its  share  of  flies)  to  Professor  Huntsman 
at  St.  Andrews  Biological  Station,  New 
Brunswick  and  write  about  it  later. 

Later  June  22nd — Professor  Hunts- 
man assures  me  that  the  red  spotted, 
small,  slim  fish  swimming  in  the  Tusket 
water  (of  which  I  sent  him  a  specimen) 
are  the  young  of  Salmo  salar,  the  At- 
lantic salmon. 

We  knoi?  that  these  salmon  have  the 
peculiar  property  of  having  their  repro- 
ductive organs  developed,  before  they 
become  mature  fish,  so  the  two  small 
salmon  caught  were  Grilse  Kelts,  young 
salmon  of  between  two  and  four  years  of 
age  which  had  returned  to  their  native 
stream  and  hatched  for  the  first  time. 
The  bigger  salmon  we  lost  was  an  adult 
fish,  a  kelt.  These  are  the  fish  which  a 
century  ago  were  found  in  the  fresh 
water  as  far  west  as  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Alas!  They  are  but  a 
memory  now.  Only  very  rarely  do  we 
ever  hear  of  a  "stranger,"  as  we  now 
classify  the  Atlantic  salmon  there,  being 
taken.  The  biggest  salmon  we  have 
heard  of  in  this  district,  taken  in  late 
years,  is  as  heavy  as  twenty  four  pounds, 
but  they  do  go  to  sixty  pbunds  and  have 
been  taken  of  that  weight  in  the  north 
shore  rivers  within  a  lew  years.  The 
egg  and  milt  bags  of  these  salmon  now 
swimming  up  the  Tusket  system  are 
five  inches  in  length   under  date  of 

June  the  first.  Would  my  notes 
interest  you? 

Specimen  of  the  Atlantic  Salmon  taken 
June  1st,  1921. 

Family   Salmonidae  Genus  Salmon 

Sub.  Salmo  salar 

Length  30 %  inches. 

Weight  9  pounds. 

Girth  15  inches. 

Caudal  8  inches  normal. 

Anal  2%  inches  long — white  edges. 

Ventral  3  inches — white  edges. 

Pectoral  3%  inches  long. 

Dorsal  33^  inches  long — back  ditto 
\lA  inches. 


He  came  leaping  for  the  shore  with  his 
fish  in  a  cloud  of  spray. 

Scales  pea  size,  clean,  silver  patch 
easily  detached,  semi  transparent. 

Marks  along  median  line,  black  about 
100  on  each  side  of  fishx  and  broken  x's. 

Marks  on  opercle  5.5,  black,  size  of  pea. 

Marks  on  pre  opercle  5.3  smaller. 

Teeth  on  upper  jaw  and  jaw  arch  and 
on  lower  jaw.  (Strange  fact — tongue 
is  n'ot  to  be  found  at  all  in  this  one  speci- 
men. The  second  I  have  seen  that  way.) 
Entire  inner  mouth  very  hard  and  firm, 
needs  good  pull  to  get  hook.    This  fish 


has  been  in  fresh  water  some  weeks  as  it 
is  losing  the  sea  purple  color  from  its 
back  and  sides  and  the  fresh  water  de- 
posit is  discoloring  the  upper  sides  and 
back  to  a  brownish  grey  shade.  The 
steel  blue  on  the  head  (thus  they  call 
the  very  similar  fish  in  the  Pacific  "The 
Steelhead")  is  also  turning  clivaceous 
or  brown,  as  does  the  head  of  the  sea 
trout  (Salrelinus  Stagnalis)  and  so  also 
does  the  head  of  the  sea  running  form 
of  Salvelinus  fontanilis.  Also  we  find 
the  young  of  the  Atlantic  salmon — six, 
eight,  ten  to  fourteen  inch  fish  in  these 
waters,  silvery  as  they  leave  the  sea  and 
very  copper  colored  when  they  have  been 
in  the  fresh  water  for  four  to  ten  weeks — 
our  time  of  observation. 

Belly — pure  white.  Tail  showing  in 
some  cases  reddish  marks  caused  by  the 
irritation  from  the  sea  lice.  This  causes 
the  salmon  to  jump.  Sides  silvery  up  to 
the  median  line,  flesh  turning  from  true 
sea  salmon  reddish  hue  to  a  pinkish  terra 
cotta. 

This  specimen  being  normal,  a  female 
would  produce  about  five  thousand  eggs; 
it  might  be  six  thousand  as  she  is  of  a 
weight  to  give  adult  results.  The  eggs 
as  at  June  1st  were  about  the  size  of  a 
number  7  shot. 

Heart — One  inch  across,  palpitates  a 
number  of  times  after  extraction  from 
muscular  contraction.  Stomach  fairly 
unshrunken  yet  but  totally  empty  there 
being  but  the  trace  of  a  broken  fly  egg 
sac  in  the  entrance  to  the  big  intestine. 

These  salmon  are  beating  time  in  the 
pools  and  in  the  lakes  until  about  mid- 
October  when  they  will  seek  the  finer 
pebbly  reaches  of  the  fast  water  and  beat 
out  a  depression  with  their  tails  and 
deposit  the  eggs.  Both  turn  convul- 
sively upon  their  sides  and  void  strug- 
gingly.  The  eggs  being  heavier  than 
water  sink  into  the  pebbles  and  are 
covered  by  the  tail  threshing  of  the 
female  and  will  lie  there  until  the  spring 
freshet,  then  being  lighter  than  water 
the  young  immature  fish  rises,  hatches 
out  and  drifts  down  stream  with  egg  sac 
attached.  We  see  them  almost  an  inch 
long  then.  When  about  three  months 
old  the  red  spots  and  dark  parr  markings 
show.  They  remain  in  the  rivers  for  a 
full  year  in  fresh  or  brackish  water  and 
may  go  to  sea  the  second  spring,  as  we 
have  taken  them  in  fresh  water  . at  that 
age.  They  also  stay  in  fresh  water 
longer,  then  the  parr  markings  and  the 
red  spots  disappear  and  a  pure  silvery 
fish  over  14  inches  long  (the  longest  we 
haVe  taken  with  spots  and  bands)  goes  to 
sea  and  returns  in  one  or  two  years  as  the 
grilfee.  They  may  weigh  as  high  as  four, 
five  and  six  pounds.  Evidently  the 
grilse  runs  up  first  in  the  last  week  in 
June  each  year  and  as  it  is  also  taken  as 
a  grilse  kelt  in  the  month  of  April  and 
May  it  books  as  if  it  sometimes  lives  in 
the  fresh  water  for  about  a  period  of  ten 
to  eleven  months.  But  what  puzzles 
us  is  that  although  large  salmon  were 
taken  here  during  the  memory  of  man, 
the  small  ones,  the  grilse  and  its  spent 
form  the  grilse  kelt  have  only  been  seen 
since  the  fish  commission  put  in  salmon 
fry  some  dozen  years  ago. 

The  majority  of  salmon  are  taken  in 
the  salt  water  and  in  the  brackish  water 
up  to  the  tide  head  legally  by  use  of  nets. 
Very  few  indeed  are  taken  by  the  sports- 
man, although  he  has  unknowingly  been 
taking  young  salmon  for  a  great  number 
of  years  as  the  so-called  salmon  fry 
mistaking  them  for  some  sort  of  sea 
trout.  But  if  the  man  who  loves  to  cast 
a  fly  wants  any  number  of  salmon  in  the 
waters  where  they  are  fast  decreasing.he 
will  put  back  every  silvery  trout-like 


fish  which  has  red  spots  on  its  sides  and  a 
few  big  black  ones  on  its  cheeks,  and 
which  jumps  and  leaps  much  more  than 
a  true  trout  does  when  it  is  hooked, 

I  trust  my  semi-technical  description 
has  not  wearied  my  readers.  I  am  like 
the  youngster  in  the  Boston  school  who 
when  asked  to  repeat  "Twinkle,  twinkle 
little  star"  started  "Scintillate,  scintillate 
semper  nocturnal."  There  is  a  certain 
man  who  is  devoted  to  the  net  to  catch 
the  nbble  salmon*  and  fearing  that  his 
neighbor  would  not  divide  fairly  quit  his 
partnership  and  bought  his  own  net. 
Said  partner  being  some-what  of  a  quiz 


Letting  the  young  salmon  go.    This  is 
a  grilse  kelt. 

acted  in  this  wise.  Salmon  were  scarce 
and  the  two  nets  were  set  below  the  tide 
head  as  the  laws  says,  "with  the  stream" 
and  not  across  it.  So  the  two  old  bach- 
elors put  forth  in  their  flat  bottom  boat 
as  all  river  fishermen  do  just  at  the  first 
faint,  ghostly  sign  of  day.  The  nets  were 
about  a  hundred  yards  apart  and  the 
partner  breaking  old  chap  pulled  his  first 
— nary  a  fish.  His  late  partner  pulled 
his  and  took  therefrom  a  big  salmon  just 
meshed  and  slapped  it  in  and  whacked  it 
properly.  Some  more  of  the  net  came  in 
and  after  much  lifting  and  untangling  a 
dead  salmon  was  taken  out— two  fish 
on  the  one  side  and  salmon  worth  $1.25 
a  pound  during  April  in  Boston.  Again 
just  at  the  far  end  of  the  net  the  late 
partner  took  out  another  big  silvery  fish. 
"Threel"  he  called  to  us  waiting  on  the 
bank  for  sunlight,  to  get  about  our 
natural  history  photography.  We  spoke 
to  the  partner  breaker  later  and  he 
bewailed  his  lot — "Bin  pardners  with 
Isaiah  for  a  year  now  and  he  goes  an' 
beats  me  like  that!"  Those  three  fish 
were  worth  in  the  U.  S.  market  just  about 
$37.50.    No  wonder  he  grouched. 

"I  saw  him  slip  the  first  fish  over  the 
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side  and  roll  it  up  in  the  net,"  I  told  the 
boy.  "So  did  I  and  he  took  the  same  fish 
and  put  it  over  the  side  and  pretended 
be  had  a  third  one,"  said  he  in  answer. 


So  we  walked  over  to  where  the  man  with 
the  salmon  was  hurriedly  harnessing  up 
for  a  fast  drive  to  get  his  one  fish  to  the 
cold  storage  for  market,  one  fish  wassail 


he  had  and  as  he  winked  he  saidjto  us, 
"I'll  bet  if  Ezekial  keeps  count  of  my 
salmon  this  spring  he'll  make  it  most 
fifty!" 


W  %mf  W  Xmf  W  Vff  Oft  «jSj  ISf  <S>  <5f  <S» 

-ar  -ar  -ar  -ar  *ar  -ar  -ar  -ar  -a*  -ar 


IN  the  shade  of  an  old  apple  tree  in 
Eden — oh,  what's  the  use  of  delving 
into  antiquity!  The  story  actually 
started  with  a  street  car  accident  not 
long  ago. 

When  a  horse  gets  tired  standing  in 
front  of  a  building,  bethinking  of  the 
oats  he  hasn't  had  for  hours  he  should 
take  the  usual  precautions  before  crossing 
the  street  car  tracks — if  he  still  wants 
the  oats. 

This  time  the  horse  wasn't  hit.  The 
law  governing  babes  and  drunken  men 
kept  a  kindly  eye  on  this  prowling  animal. 
He  was  able  to  walk  out  of  the  traces 
leaving  the  wagon  where  the  car  would 
get  a  good  clean  poke  at  it. 

The  conductor  was  in  the  act  of  making 
change  for  a  bewitching  girl  of  the  honey 
teens  when  the  car  crunched  into  the 
wagon.  The  lights  went  out  and  the 
girl  screamed  prettily  and  reached  out 
to  grab  something  for  safety.  Her  hand 
somehow  crept  into  the  conductor's 
change  pocket  and,  finding  another 
hand  there,  floundered  helplessly.  ^ 

The  conductor,  a  callow  cub,  just  ha 
to  grab  something,  too,  and  naturally 
closed  upon  the  hand  placed  so  conven- 
iently. 

The  conductor  couldn't  tarry.  The 
motorman  was  on  his  back  with  the 
generator  on  top  of  him  so  our  hero 
went  hastily  forth  to  his  assistance, 
extricated  him,  got  the  ambulance  to 
come  for  him,  picked  up  a  few  spokes 
and  other  lumber  that  the  wayward  horse 
didn't  bother  waiting  for,  put  the  lighting 
system  to  rights  and  ran  the  car  to  the 
end  of  the  route.  This,  it  might  be 
remarked,  happened  in  Maybridge,  and 
Maybridge  was  only  a  one-car  town. 

Now,  Isabel  Barclay  was  a  refined 
girl  with  a  good  parsing  education,  while 
Walter  Pitt  was  an  ordinary  fellow,  truant 
to  the  niceties  of  grammar.  Isabel  soon 
began  to  think  that  she  had  enough  for 
two  of  what  Pitt  lacked  and  he  had 
everything  else  the  heart  desired.  Did 
not  Fate  put  the  hand  of  this  girl  into 
the  pocket  of  this  man?  Were  they  not 
by  that  token  meant  exclusively  and 
absolutejy  for  one  anoth<  r?  For  what 
else  does  Bornance  stalk  about? 

J  he  street  car  had  a  steady  patron  for 
many  a  day  thereafter,  and  it  didn't 


matter  if  the  pole'idid  have  a  nasty  knack 
of  deserting  the  wire  and  plunging  the 
car  into  darkness  as  it  reached  the  long 
poplar  grove. 

Her  father,  whose,,  business^  kept[him 
on  the  road  most  of  the  time,  heard 
about  this  tramway  Borneo.  He  went 
straight  to  the  young  man  and  told  him 
that  he'd  build  a  street  car  line  to  Hades 
on  a  down  grade  and  give  him  a  perma- 
ment  job  if  he  didn't  curb  his  amorous 
ambition. 

"Call  off  your  daughter,"  challenged 
the  young  man,  impertinently,  and,  of 
course,  being  a  sensible  grown-up,  the 
father  reasoned  that  it  does  take  two  to 
make  a  romance,  doesn't  it? 

"Isabel,"  he  said  to  her  that  evening." 
"You  must  give  up  this  silly  flirtation 
with  that  young  knight  of  the  fare  box. 
You  a<re  too  young  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  boys." 

"Oh,  it's  no  flirtation,  papa — it's 
quite  serious."  she  told  him. 

"Then,  I'm  sorry  your  mother  is  not 
living  to  give  you  better  counsel  than  I 
can  give,"  he  said. 

Mention  of  her  lost  mother  always 
made  Isabel  think.  She  brushed  her 
hand  across  her  eyes  and  whimpered. 

"All  right,  daddy,  I'll  t-try  to  g-give 
him  up,  b-but  it  will  be  h-hard  "  Sob- 
bing copiously  into  a  sofa  cushion  she 
kept  her  ears  open  for  some  modification 
of  the  paternal  command. 

"Now,  Isabel,"  her  father  went  on, 
"I  hope  it  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems. 
I  want  you  to  be  happy  and  if  I  were 
home  more  I'd  see  that  you  met  more 
nice  people  " 

"I  d-don't  want  to  meet  p-people," 
she  asserted  "Nobody  interests  me  any 
more  but  h-h-him  " 

"Oh,  Isabel,  do  stop  it!  That  young 
pup  isn't  fit  to  l'ck  your  boots." 

"W-wait  till  you  know  him  b-better, 
daddy,"  she  said,  drying  her  eyes.  "He 
is  a  h-herol" 

"Oh,  rats,  my  dear!  Heroes  these 
days  do  more  than  duty.  Besides," 
went  on  the  incorrigible  dad,"  he's  cioss- 
eyed." 

"He's  no  such  thing,"  she  flared, 
"He  has  nice  eyes." 

"Oh,  he's  a  pretty  fellow  all  right,  but 
don't  mistake  me,  Isabel.    I  am  your 


fatherjand^entitled^to  your'J obedience 
until  you  are  of  agefand  I  insist  upon  your 
giving  up  that  young  man 

There  was  no  longer  a  bantering  note 
in  his  voice  He  could  indulge  his 
children  up  to  a  certain  point — then  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  finality  of  his 
utterances. 

Isabel  stamped  out  of  the  room,  sob- 
bing ja-fresh"  "My  heart  will  b-break'" 

George  Barclay  spoke  to  a  few  of  his 
best  friends  and  elicited  their  good  offices 
to  save  his  daughter  from  the  spell  of 
her  first  love  affair.  They  responded  all 
in  their  own  way,  inviting  her  to  every- 
thing that  was  likely  to  divert  her  affec- 
tions. Some  went  so  far  as  to  invite  the 
"hero",  too,  so  that  she  might  see  how 
ill-at-ease  he  behaved  before  refined 
folks.  But  she  was  purblind  to  his  faults. 
She  would  smile  fondly  at  his  mistakes 
and  correct  him  and  though  he  repeated 
them  seventy  times  seven  she  could  not 
scorn  him. 

Mr.  Barclay  saw  nothing  for  it  but 
to  have  her  promise  to  drop  nim  without 
further  ado.  She  was  never  so  near 
defying  him  as  then  but  she  merely  cried 
and  wept  to  her  room  to  weigh  the 
possible  consequences  of  an  elopement. 

She  had  an  uncle  in  Vermont  and  she 
entertained  a  fond  vision  of  his  receiving  a 
runaway  pair  with  open  arms.  She 
would  not  dare  to  suggest  it  openly  to 
the  young  man  but  by  inuendo  would 
she  get  him  to  propose  it  as  his  own  idea. 

"I  wish  my  uncle  Bob  in  Vermont, 
could  see  you,"  was  the  way  she  started 
it  and  in  a  startlingly  telepathic  response 
he  was  "on." 

"Let's  elope  and  visit  him,"  he  pro- 
posed. 

She  looked  at  him,  fear  and  ecstacy 
battling  with  her  sense  of  propriety. 
He  repeated  it,  more  boldly,  as  if  the 
first  enunc:ation,  made  in  jest,  assuming 
a  serious  aspect  became  convincing. 

"Don'tbe  foolish,"  she  chided,  artfully. 

"I  mean  business,"  he  insisted.  "I'd 
go  to-morrow  if  you'd  say  so." 

"To-morrow  night?"  she  reflected. 
"I'm  asked  to  a  house  party  to-morrow 
night  at  the  Burton's.  We  are  to  cruise 
on  the  lake  for  an  hour  and  afterwards 
dance  till  twelve." 

"Aw,  don't  you  get  tired  of  them  social 
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doin's?"  he  said,  fretfully.  "Why 
can't  just  you  and  me  be  alone?" 

"I  do  get  tired  of  them,"  she  sighed. 

"Tell  you  what — let's  fix  the  elopment 
for  to-morrow  night.  The  train  leaves 
at  eleven.  You'll  be  back  from  the  boat 
trip  at  ten.  Get  your  suitcase  ready  and 
hide  it  in  the  bushes  at  the  back  of  your 
garden.  I'll  get  it  away  and  check  it 
with  mine  Then  I'll  be  at  Burton's 
garden  at  half  past  ten.  You  can  get 
away  without  them  seein'  you  and  we 
can  beat  it  to  the  station.  We'll  be 
across  the  Border  before  they  wake  up!" 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid,"  she  quavered. 

"Aw,  forget  it.  Think  it  over — and 
you'll  be  ready,"  he  said  with  assurance. 

"All  right — I'll  think  it  over,  but  I'm 
afraid.  I  wonder  if  you — oh,  we'll  see 
tomorrow  night,"  she  floundered. 

The  Burtons  were  giving  a  boating 
party  in  honor  of  Mrs  Burton's  pretty 
neice.  She  was  not  so  many  teens  less 
twenty  as  Isabel.  She  was,  in  fact,  a 
pensive-eyed  debutante  who  had  ridden 
safely  over  a  couple  of  juvenile  "crushes" 
and  whom  men  adored  for  her  sprightly 
common-sense,  her  beauty  and  her  poise. 

Isabel  was  observant  of  all  the  niceties 
of  social  deportment; it  was  thought  that 
Beatrice  Dunvegan  would  exercise  such 
an  influence  as  to  make  the  younger  girl 
heartily  ashamed  of  her  admirer's  crudi- 
ties. There  would  be  nice  young  men, 
and  dignified  married  men,  and  aistin- 
guishea  men  at  the  party  to  supply  the 
needed  glamor,  to  enlarge  the  perspective, 
and  to  contribute  something  akin  to 
romance. 

Shodaw,  the  boathouse  autocrat  kept 
a  roomy  launch  which  he  hired  out  for 
such  occasions.  This  the  Burton's 
secured  and  the  party  were  asked  to  meet 
at  his  boathouse  at  eight-thirty. 

The  genial  Scotch  host  and  his  friend 
Dougall  Gordon,  a  celebrated  engineer; 
Beatrice  Dunvegan  and  Captain  Halliard; 
Isabel  Barclay  and  Doctor  Hills,  were 
the  first  to  arrive.  Then  came  the 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  The 
Honorable  Duncan  Gray  with  his  sportive 
young  wife;  next,  the  bank  manager, 
William  Montmorency  and  his  comely 
bride;  the  local  histoiian,  Aeneas  Ham- 
mond, and  his  lovely  collaborator; 
Lieutenant  Gilbeit  and  pretty  Dolly 
Rorie;  young  Jimmy  Haydn-Smith  and 
the  sensible  Mary  Bayne. 

Mary  Bayne  remarked  as  they  pushed 
off  that  there  were  no  oars  in  the  boat, 
whereat  everybody  laughed. 

"Why  oars  in  a  motor  launch?"  asked 
Captain  Halliard. 

Just  then  the  engine  expectorated  and 
the  M.  L.  A's  wife  remarked. 

"I've  seen  them  get  no  farther  than 
here  more  than  once!" 

"No  fear  of  anything  like  that  with 
this  boat,"  the  host  boasted  while  the 
pilot  grinned. 

Points  of  interest  on  Lake  Yasmar 
were  passed  and  remarked  upon  and 
everybody  appeared  joyful.  It  was  a 
cool  evening  and  nobody  was  overburden- 
ed with  clothing.  There  was  much  gentle 
attention  from  the  young  men  to  the  girls 
and  Isabel  found  herself  thanking  Doctor 
Hills  for  his  coat,  gallantly  proffered. 
Now  and  then  someone  would  look 
skyward  and  wish  that  the  clouds  might 
roll  by  without  upsetting. 

Lake  Yasmar  was  like  any  number  of 
North  Ontario  lakes,  full  of  rocky  islands 
and  numberless  reefy  bays.  It  was 
seven  miles  from  the  boathouses  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  extreme  eastern  shore, 
but  it  was  wider  at  the  east  end,  forming 
a  large  bay  to  the  south. 

Darkness  descended  before  the  launch 
had  navigated  that  bay.  Not  another 
boat  of  any  description  was  in  sight. 
That  part  of  the  lake  was  seldom  traversed 


especially  in  the  evening.  There  were 
no  camps  within  three  miles  of  it.  Alto- 
gether it  was  an  ideal  spot,  considering 
the  isolation  and  the  blackness  of  the  sky, 
for  an  engine  to  die — and  that  very  thing 
happened. 

A  yell  arose  from  the  nearest  island,  a 
mile  off,  which  caused  the  M.  L.  A.  to 
remark : 

"Somebody  camping  there  is", taking 
full  liberty  to  jibe  at  us.  Let  u^retum 
the  insult!" 

The  yell  that  followed  may  or  may  not 
have  carried  to  the  island  in  face  of  a 
strong,  cold  north  wind,  but  the  yells 
from  that  quarter  floated  back  to  exasper- 
ate the  pilot  in  his  efforts  to  crank  up  a 
dry  engine. 

"When  did  you  fill  the  gasolene  tank?" 
asked  Jimmy  Haydn-Smith. 
"Dis  mornin'  "  replied  the  French  pilot. 
"But  we  only  made  two — tree — four  leetle 
trips." 

There  they  were  without  light,  without 
oars,  lifebelts,  or  a  cabin,  should  it  rain, 
drifting  to  the  desolate  south  shore  of  the 
wildest  sort  of  country. 

"What  a  lovely  night  for  manslaught- 
er!" hissed  the  M.  L.  A.'s  wife,  dramatical- 
ly. "Oh,  for  a  victim  about  Shodaw's 
size!" 

"Let  us  sing  something  cheerful," 
suggested  the  engineer. 

'Asleep  in  the  deep!"  chanted  Lieuten- 
ant Gilbert,  lugubriously. 

"Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  get  help 
from  those  brats  on  the  island?"  ventured 
the  M.  L.  A.  "It  won't  hurt  us  to  be 
jeered  at  if  there  is  any  gasolene  in  that 
outfit. 

"Good  idea!"  applauded  the  host, 
whereupon  everybody  shouted: 

'  'Bring — us — some — gasolene.' ' 

The  wind  wafted  it  back  in  their  ears 
and  only  a  mocking  howl  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  island. 

They  tried  it  again  and  again,  more 
seriously  at  every  attempt  until  at  length 
they  heard  distinctly  the  welcome  reply. 

"Comin'  ". 

A  light  zig-zagged  from  the  crest  of  the 
island  to  the  lake  level  and  there  it  was 
extinguished.  It  was  an  eternity  of  wait- 
ing and  watching  before  any  movement 
could  be  discerned  and  then  the  voices 
again. 

"Where  are  you?   We  can't  see  you." 
"Here!"  yelled  all.    "Drifting  south." 
"Comin',"  came  the  reassuring  res- 
ponse. 

"Thank  goodness!  Now,  we'll  get 
some  gasolene  and  will  be  home  in  half 
an  hour,"  remarked  the  host. 

Isabel  leaned  closer  to  Doctor  Hills 
and  asked  anxiously: 

"Will  not  Mrs  Burton  be'*  terribly 
anxious  waiting  there  all  alone  for  us? 
She  cannot  but  think  that  something 
dreadful  has  happened  to  us  " 

"She'll  no  doubt  be  solicitous.  It's 
half  past  ten  now." 

"Half  past  ten!"  repeated  Isabel  in  a 
tone  that  signified  that  she  had  only 
another  half  hour  to  live. 

"You're  shivering.  Better  come  up 
closer,"  suggested  the  Doctor,  placing 
his  arm  about  her  shoulders  and  drawing 
her  nearer.  The  other  men  took  example 
from  him  and  everybody  "hunched"  to- 
gether for  greater  warmth. 

"Let's  sing  'The  gang's  all  here!  " 
prompted  the  M.  L.  A. 
kgfc"Wonder  where  Shodaw  is  now?"  the 
host  hinted,  and  the  song  died  with  the 
second  "Hail!" 

"Shodaw,"  said  the  M.  L.  A.'s  wife 
bitterly,  "is  no  doubt  fast  asleep  with  his 
deaf  ear  up,  dreaming  of  golden^  revenue 
from  boating  parties. 

"Greater  delusions  nath  no  man," 
stated  the  host. 

The  approaching  boat  was  an  intermin- 


able time  coming  into  view  though  a 
great  amount  of  splashing  could  be  heard. 

"Three  cheers  for  our  rescuers," 
recommended  the  M.  L.  A. 

They  were  lustily  given  and  the  boat 
hove  in  sight. 

IT"  "Got  any  gasolene?"  was  the  first 
question  hurled  at  the  party. 

"No"  said  the  host,  "That's  what  we 
want  of  you." 

Then  it  was  observed  that  the  boat 
was  manned  by  three  young  fellows,  two 
of  them  paddling  with  a  strip  of  the 
gunwale  and  the  other,  W  alter  Pitt,  with 
a  broom! 

"You're  welcome  to  all  our  gasolene," 
he  piped. 

"Why,  we're  worse  off  than  ever!" 
averred  Doctor  Hills. 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Isabel.  "I 
know  the  boy  with  the  broom."  He 
could  gather  the  rest  by  deduction.  She 
said  it  calmly  notwithstanding  the 
emotion  which  was  almost  smothering 
her.  She  kept  asking  herself,  what  is 
Walter  Pitt  doing  here?  Wrhy  is  he  not 
carrying  out  our  plans?  Where  would 
he  have  been  had  the  party  returned  as 
scheduled? 

"Only  thing  we  can  do  is  tow  you  to 
the  main  shore  and  then  paddle  to  the 
nearest  camp  for  help,"  decreed  Walter. 

"That  will  be  fine,"  said  the  M.  L.  A. 
heartily. 

More  cheers  were  elicited  as  the  boys 
towed  the  big  boat  to  shore  and  started 
on  their  arduous  journey  for  help. 

"Why,  those  boys  are  all  wet — they've 
been  in  the  water "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gray  as  the  smaller  motor  boat  backed 
up  to  get  a  clear  start.  "And  there  is 
Jimmy  Gales.  Boysl  Bo-oysl"  she  called 
as  they  pulled  away.  "You  mustn't 
try  to  row  that  big  boat  all  the  way  to 
the  nearest  camp  and  you  all  wet.  Come 
here  and  we'll  build  a  big  fire  on  this 
point." 

"Oh,  we're  all  right,"  the  three  lads 
yelled  back  in  unison.  "We'll  keep 
warm."  In  a  moment  they  had  rounded 
the  point  and  further  words  were  useless. 

"Think  of  that,"  Mrs.  Gray  addressed 
the  party.  "Those  boys  have  had  some 
sort  of  accident  and  were  yelling  for  help 
when  we  thought  they  were  hooting  at 
us.  And  then  they  come  all  the  way  to 
our  assistance  with  only  two  sticks  and 
a  broom  for  paddlcsl" 

"We'd  do  the  same  if  we  thought  we 
could  fill  our  gasolene  tank,"  argued  her 
husband.  This  is  the  greatest  adventure 
in  their  young  lives  they've  probably  ever 
had.  They're  young  and  warm  blooded . 
That  young  fellow  with  the  broom  was  the 
most  cheerful  of  the  lot  although  the 
wettest.  Young  Gales,  I  guess,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  trio.  Life  is  a  great  game — 
adventure  a  great  equalizer.  There  for 
instance  is  Gales,  son  of  the  Nickel 
Company's  president  in  the  same  boat 
with  Pitt,  a  section  boss's  son  and  Wright, 
the  waif — all  out  for  a  great  lark.  If 
there  be  a  snob  among  us  let  him  hang  his 
head!"  he  finished,  dramatically. 

No  snobs  declaring  their  existence, 
the  host  proposed  that  all  hands  disem- 
bark and  climb  the  rugged  hill  to  its  bald 
crest  and  there  build  the  biggest  bonfire 
ever  known  on  Lake  Yasmar  in  hope  that 
it  might  attract  some  attention  as  well 
as  keep  them  warm. 

While  the  men  gathered  wood  for  the 
fire  the  ladies  discussed  the  plucky  boys. 
The  M.  L.  A.  overheard  them  and  shout- 
ed: "Three  cheers  for  the  broom!" 
Cheers  were  a  hobby  with  the  M.  L.  A. 
and  he  asked  for  them  to  honor  the  host, 
his  wife  on  her  lonely  vigil,  and  finished 
by  cheering  for  the  whole  crew  and  last 
of  all  himself. 

"Now,  if  it  should  rain — "  hinted 
Dolly  Rorie. 
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"Just  what  we  need  to  drown  any 
desire  to  be  dumpy — only  it's  bound 
to  be  a  temperance  rain  in  this  dry 
province!"  responded  the  M.  L.  A. 

The  bank  manager's  wife  said  to  the 
host  that  his  wife  would  be  worried  to 
death,  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  happy  home- 
coming? 

"Hugh!"  he  grunted  in  mock  dejection, 
"She'll  be  anxious  for  Beatrice — when  we 
get  in  she'll  fall  on  her  neck  and  cry,  'Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  you're  safely  back,'  while 
the  rest  of  us  are  left  to  sympathize  with 
each  other.  As  for  me,  she'd  take  it  for 
granted  that  I'd  turn  up,  drowned  or 
not!" 

The  flames  from  the  bonfiire  licked  the 
bole  of  a  dead  birch  and  started  to  mount. 
Quips  passed  from  one  to  another  with 
diverting  grace  as  the  circle  grew  wide 
with  the  increasing  heat.  Doctor  Hills 
took  especial  care  of  Isabel  a  little  apart 
from  the  group,  and  the  things  he  said  to 
her  must  have  made  her  happy,  or  forget 
the  mad  plans  of  a  few  hours  gone  by. 
She  looked  just  as  content  as  the  dainty 
girl  she  was  expected  to  emulate.  Was 
she,  after  all,  relieved  at  the  outcome  of 
the  cruise? 

The  M.  L.  A.  conspired  with  the  host 
to  keep  the  crowd  cheerful.  A  Ven- 
geance Club  was  formed  to  deal  suitably 
with  Shodaw.  Everybody  was  asked  to 
contribute  some  special  punishment  and 
before  they  were  through  with  him  he  was 
hanged,  drowned  and  dismembered,  fried, 
boiled  and  stewed  to  the  king's  taste. 

And  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
just  as  everybody  had  decided  however 
reluctantly  or  freely  to  sit  up  and  greet 
the  dawn,  fearful  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  the  boys  and  the  awful  state 
of  suspense  in  which  Mrs.  Burton  was 
held,  the  welcome  chug  of  a  motor  was 
heard. 

More  cheers  enlivened  that  desolate 
corner  of  the  world  and  all  scurried  down 
to  get  into  the  launch.  The  sole  occu- 
pant of  the  new  motor  boat  was  Walter 
Pitt,  and,  of  course,  all  wanted  to  know 
where  the  other  lads  had  gone. 

"They're  stayin'  at  Gullivan's  for  the 
night.  This  is  Gullivan's  boat,"  ex- 
plained Pitt. 

"Aren't  you  tired  after  your  long 
paddle?"  asked  Mary  Bayne. 

"A  little,"  he  replied. 

"Your  parents  will  be  anxious  about 
you  if  they  don't  know  where  you  are," 
she  went  on. 

"Mother  would  be  if  she  was  in  town, 
but  she's  visitin'  in  the  country:  the 
guv'nor  won't  worry,"  he  said,  getting 
under  way  with  his  tow. 

"Poor  boy,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gray.  "You 
can  see,"  she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Mont- 
morency, "that  he  is  a  fine  little  man: 
all  he  needs  is  an  education.'" 

"The  whole  town  is  out  searchin'  for 
your  corpses,"  he  called  back  to  the  crowd, 
indicating  numerous  searchlights  darting 
in  and  out  of  the  serrated  shore.  Very 
soon  a  search-light  appeared  in  a  new 
place — to  the  south  of  the  bonfire:  in  a 
moment  it  was  inky  black  again  and  next 
time  the  light  was  seen  it  was  alongside 
the  plodding  voyagers. 

"Want  a  tow?"  called  out  the  M.  L. 
A's  wife,  facetiously. 

Then  occupants  of  the  fast  boat,  which 
was  recognized  as  the  police  boat,  laughed 
heartily.    Then,  one  of  them  asked: 

"Is  Walter  Pitt  aboard?" 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  moment.  If  the 
police  were  asking  especially  for  the  hero 
of  that  party  as  an  ordinary  criminal  it 
were  best  that  no  one  speak. 

"Apparently  not,"  said  the  M.  L.  A., 
evasively..  "What's  he  wanted  for  at 
two  in  the  morning?" 

"Nothing — if  he's  not  there,"  answered 
the   police,   cryptically  and  the  boat 
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scudded  off.  It  reappeared  in  a  few 
minutes  and  encircled  the  others  three 
times,  while  its  searchlight  flashed 
intermittently. 

I  wish  they  wouldn't  try  to  frighten 
us  to  death,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  irritably. 
"It's  like  a  submarine,  the  way  it  comes 
alongside  suddenly." 

"They're  sweeping  the  sea,"  laughed 
Captain  Halliard. 

"That's  been  thoroughly  done  already 
by  the  boy  ahead,"  she  answered,  quickly. 

They  were  nearing  the  Burton  home 
which  overlooked  the  lake  from  a  bluff. 
The  whole  house  and  veranda  were 
brilliantly  lighted  and  a  lone  figure  stood 
out  darkly  against  the  illumination. 

Three  cheers  went  up  at  the  M.  L.  A's 
bidding:  the'  figure  disappeared  within 
doors  and  the  lights  were  all  extinguished 
and  relighted  several  times  to  signify 
that  the  cheers  were  heartening. 

Stiff  with  the  cold,  and  teeth  a-chatter, 
the  revellers  scrambled  ashore,  where 
the  M.  L.  A.  requested  more  cheers  all 
around.  The  host  invited  Walter  Pitt 
to  have  coffee  and  stay  till  the  crowd 
went  home.  But  when  the  roll  was  called 
Pitt  was  not  there.  Neither  was  Isabel 
Barclay. 

"Why,  where  is  Isabel  Barclay?" 
asked  Beatrice,  whereupon  all  the  ladies 
present  echoed  the  inquiry  and  the  men 
looked  guiltily  conscious  of  having  al- 
lowed her  to  go  away  unnoticed. 

"There  were  automobiles  enough  to 
take  the  whole  party  from  the  pier.  Of 
course  there  were  many  ways  she  might 
have  escaped  without  detection.  It  is 
rather  significant  that  the  young  man  of 
the  broom  paddle  hasn't  turned  up 
either,"  said  Lieutenant  Gilbert. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  they've  eloped," 
supplied  the  host,  with  a  wave  of  dismis- 
sal. 

"George  Burton!  How  can  you  sug- 
gest such  a  thing?  A  nice,  refined  girl 
like  Isabel  would  think  very  seriously 
before  committing  herself  to  the  will  of  a 
coarse  bounder  like  that  " 

"Let's  open  a  discussion  upon  the 
relative  refinement  of  people  who  sing  and 
dance  and  people  who  punch  tickets  and 
do  other  useful  stunts,"  retorted  the 
host,  serio-comically. 

"We  should  all  be  so  glad  we're  here 
that  we  might  let  two  wilful  people  have 
their  own  way  if  they  enjoy  it.  They 
seem  to  be  pretty  much  satisfied  with 
each  other — and,  after  all,  they're  the 
most  concerned,"  said  the  engineer. 

"But  think  of  their  future,"  urged 
Mrs.  Burton. 

"That's  a  mere  speculation.  They 
might  be  happier  at  the  end  of  forty 
y€ars  than  they  would  be  in  whatever 
other  combination  fate  might  have  thrown 
them,"  philosophised  Doctor  Hills. 

"On  with  the  dance,"  commanded  the 
host. 

And  while  the  party  danced  and  made 
merry  these  two  children  of  destiny  were 
in  the  shadow  of  Shodaw's  boathouse 
wrangling  over  the  denouement  of  their 
project. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  would  be  out 
on  a  lark  with  those  young  toughs  unless 
you  intended  all  the  time  to  try  and 
make  light  of  our  plans."  Oh,  the 
uncertainty  of  teens!*  Man-like  he  res- 
ponded: 

"Been  gettin'  lessons  in  High-Brow 
from  the  doctor  fellow?" 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  the  police  want 
you  for,"  she  evaded.  "Meantime,  you'd 
better  come  to  the  gate  with  me." 

"You'll  know  when  they  get  me,"  he 
laughed.  "But  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  they  think  I'm  guilty  of  punching  a  hole 
with  a  hatpin  in  the  gasolene  pipe  of 
Shodaw's  launch  "  he  twitted. 


All  arms  down,  she  asked:  "How  did 
you  know  I  did  that?" 

"Just  Sherlocked  it.  Shodaw's  man 
told  me  there  was  an  awful  leak  some- 
where and  he'd  found  a  hatpin  beside 
the  copper  pipe  near  the  engine.  I  can 
see  how  it  might  be  done  in  about  a  wink 
and  a  half.  He  said  one  of  the  girls  of 
the  party  was  looking  very  closely  at 
the  engine  just  as  he  came  along  to  take 
the  boat  out.  He  had  to  take  quite  a 
lot  of  abuse  out  there  but  he's  too  good  a 
sport  to  squeal." 

"Not  like  you,"  she  flamed.    "Spy  " 

He  laughed. 

"Never  mind,  Isabel,  "  he  said.  "I 
don't  hold  any  grudge.  I  know  your 
father  didn't  want  you  to  have  me  and  I 
thought  if  it  came  to  a  choice  you'd  take 
his  advice.  I  was  going  to  call  the  elope- 
ment off  to  give  you  a  fair  chance  to  see  if 
you  really  liked  me  but  I  saw  that  you 
had  beaten  me  to  it — there  was  no  suit- 
case in  the  bushes.  So  I  just  got  hold  of 
young  Wright,  the  fellow  that's  stopping 
at  our  house,  and  we  rented  the  little 
gasolene  boat  and  went  out  for  a  spin. 
But  it  didn't  end  j  ust  the  way  we  thought. 
Well,  here's  youi  gate,  Isabel.  Good- 
night " 

Tears  gushed  to  the  eyes  of  Isabel  and 
for  an  instant  she  swayed  with  indecision, 
then  with  a  gulping  sigh  she  dashed  away 
from  him  and  let  herself  in.  Pitt  strode 
lamely  home. 

When  Isabel  awoke  that  morning  the 
rest  of  the  family,  all  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  making  a  matutinal  row 
while  her  father  who  had  arrived  on  an 
early  morning  train  was  in  the  prelude  of 
a  disturbing  dream.  The  housekeeper 
was  making  a  burnt  offering  in  the 
kitchen. 

Isabel  lay  in  bed  a  long  time  tired  of 
limb  and  sore  of  heart.  She  had  started 
out  to  defy  her  father  and  ended  by 
doing  his  wish,  but  in  what  a  way?  She 
could  never  look  Pitt  in  the  face  again, 
not  because  he  knew  what  means  she  had 
taken  to  put  off  the  tryst  in  Burton's 
garden,  but  because  she  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  tell  him  frankly  that  it  could  not 
be.  Remorse  for  the  inconvenience  she 
caused  the  rest  of  the  party  she  had  none. 
They  had  no  problem  like  hers  and  their 
sufferings  would  be  easily  salved. 

One  by  one  the  sextet  of  unsympathetic 
kin  peeped  into  her  room  to  see  why  she 
had  not  come  down  to  breakfast  and  with 
some  like  remark  "lazy  bones"  and  "late 
hours,"  retreated  noisily. 

Indeed  she  did  not  rise  until  after  her 
father  had  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  a 
real  rest.  He  went  to  her  room  to  awaken 
her. 

"Tired  out  after  your  big  time,  eh?" 
he  asked 

"Tired,  father,  and — miserable,"  she 
confessed 

"Why  miserable,  my  dear?"  he  pur- 
sued. 

"Because  I  took  a  mean  way  of  sending 
Walter  away  so  that  he  will  not  bothei  me 
any  more,"  she  continued.  It  was  only 
a  short  while  that  she  was  calling  him 
"daddy",  now,  it  was  "father  "  Surely 
she  had  grown  up. 

"But  Pitt  wasn't  at  the  party,  was  he?" 
he  asked,  puzzled. 

"Oh.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  but 
I  must  tell  somebody  or  I  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  it,"  she  went  on.  "I  had 
promised  to  meet  Walter  at  half  past  ten 
at  Burton's  garden  and  we  were  going  to, 
you  won't  believe  it,  daddy,  we  were 
going  to  elope."  Her  father  bowed  his 
head  and  she  hurried  on:  "But  I  thought 
it  over  and  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
right  and  I  became  suddenly  vexed  at 
Walter  for  proposing  it.  It  did  not  seem 
to  what  a  man  really  in  love  would  do. 
But  I  did  something  far  worse.  While 


the  first  arrivals  were  talking  together  I 
went  over  to  the  launch  and,  making  sure 
that  nobody  was  watching,  took  my  hat- 
pin and  pushed  it  into  the  gasolene  feed 
pipe.  I  knew  the  gasolene  would  all 
leak  out  before  we  could  get  back  and  we 
would  be  delayed  getting  a  tow.  I 
never  dreamed,  though,  that  it  would 
have  run  out  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake  and 
no  other  boats  that  we  could  signal  any- 
where near.  Then,  along  came  Walter 
and  Jimmy  Gales  and  Tommy  Wright  in 
a  small  motor  boat  that  had  run  out  of 
gasolene,  too,  and  they  were  rowing  with 
pieces  of  slats  and  a  broom.  They  came 
to  our  assistance,  thinking  we  had  gaso- 
lene we  could  give  them,  but  it  turned 
out  that  they  had  to  assist  us  with  main 
strength,  and  they  deserve  a  lot  of  credit 
for  it.  They  towed  us  to  shore  and  pad- 
dled off  to  get  another  motor  boat  to 
bring  us  home.  Walter  left  the  other 
boys  at  Gullivan's  and  came  back  for  us 
at  two  in  the  morning." 

"Pretty  plucky.  I  didn't  think  it  was 
in  him,"  commented  her  father. 

"But  why,"  she  caught  him  up,  "was 
he  out  on  the  lake  when  he  should  have 
been  trying  to  carry  out  the  plans  we 
had  made?" 

Mr.  Barclay  laughed. 

"That's  almost  like  a  woman,"  he  said. 
"I'd  say  it  was  a  good  thing  he  was  out  on 
the  lake.  But  it  also  strikes  me  as 
strange  that  all  those  men  in  the  big 
launch  stood  by  and  watched  three  mere 
boys  struggling  with  makeshift  oars  to 
get  assistance." 

"That's  what  makes  it  so  hard  to 
give  him  up,"  she  sighed. 

"Are  you  sure  he  and  the  other  boys 
didn't  get  the  motor  boat  they  were  in, 
purposely  to  go  to  your  aid?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  sure  of  that  because  he  told  me 
that  he  and  the  Wright  boy  went  out  just 
for  a  spin." 

"But,  you  say  young  Gales  was  in  the 
boat?  Where  did  he  come  from?"  asked 
Mr.  Barclay. 

"I  never  thought — -I  expect  he  saw 
them  starting  out  and  offered  to  pay  for 
the  trip:  that's  a  way  he  has." 

"I  think  there ismoreto  itthanthat,my 
dear,"  said  her  father.  "I  have  to  make 
a  business  call  on  Mr.Gales  today  and  I 
may  find  out  more  about  it.  I  am  pleased 
that  you  have  given  up  young  Pitt.  You 
can  still  be  friends  because  he  is  not  a  bad 
boy  and  when  you  are  both  out  of  your 
teens  you  will  look  back  upon  this  expei- 
ience  as  pleasing  enough  but  just  a  little 
bit  silly." 

"I  shall  never  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  men,"  she  affirmed.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay laughed  gently  and  went  out. 

He  called  upon  Mr.  Gales  after  lunch 
and  finished  his  business  with  that  whirl- 
wind of  efficiency  in  just  two  minutes — 
and  then  spent  an  hour  in  friendly  gossip. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you  a  story  that  can't 
be  advertised  too  much,"  began  Mr. 
Gales.  "I've  told  it  to  six  people  today 
already.  It's  about  a  young  man  not 
yet  nineteen  whom  I  have  adopted.  His 
own  parents  have  allowed  him  to  drift 
along  pretty  much  as  he  willed  just  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  have  him 
educated  right.  He  is  coming  into  the 
electrical  department  of  the  works  at 
the  regular  minimum  pay.  I  could  not 
do  more  than  that  for  him  without 
discrimination.  But  I  mean  to  discrim- 
inate in  so  far  as  his  education  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  going  to  look  after  it 
personally.  He  reports  to  his  immediate 
superior  so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned, 
but  he  reports  to  me  for  the  best  extension 
schooling  that  can  be  had.  I  want  him 
to  work  and  learn.  I  believe  it  makes 
the  most  dependable  executives,  and 
there  is  a  big  job  waiting  for  him  when  he 
is  fit.    You  may  say  this  is  mixing  senti- 
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ment  with  business  but  we  need  just  such 
a  synthesis  in  these  days  of  unrest. 

"But,  here's  the  story:  this  young 
man,  Walter  Pitt — you  know  him — went 
out  with  another  young  fellow  last  night 
about  nine  o'clock  in  an  old  motor  boat 
that  they  hired  cheap.  They  were  away 
down  in  the  east  end  of  the  lake  when 
they  heard  somebody  shouting  with  a 
faint  voice.  They  headed  toward  the 
sound  but  were  a  long  time  finding  the 
exact  spot  against  the  wind.  But  when 
they  did  come  they  saw  my  boy  clinging 
to  an  upturned  canoe  that  he  thought  he 
could  manage.  The  sight  of  help  after 
being  three  hours  in  the  water  unmanned 
him  and  he  slipped  unconscious  into  the 
water.  Pitt  dived  for  him  and  got  him 
before  he  could  sink  a  second  time. 
With  the  aid  of  the  other  boy  he  was 
taken  aboard  and  rushed  to  the  nearest 
land  where  they  performed  what  they 
knew  of  first  aid  and  brought  Jimmy 
around.  They  kept  him  as  warm  as 
possible  without  a  fire  —  none  of  them 
had  a  match  except  wet  ones.  They 
exchanged  Jimmy's  soaking  clothes  for 
the  dry  ones  they  bad  between  them  and 
then  wrung  out  the  wet  ones  until  they 
were  passably  dry  and  put  them  on. 
Then  they  started  for  home  and  the 
engine  bucked  as  they  usually  do — no 
gasolene.  They  managed  to  get  a  match 
dried  and  made  a  torch.  They  were 
thinking  of  lighting  a  fire  and  spend  the 
night  there  when  a  boat  did  come  close — 
but  it  had  engine  trouble  too.  So  the 
boys  tore  off  a  strip  of  the  gunwale  and 
broke  it  in  two.  These  served  for  two 
paddles.  Young  Pitt  found  an  old  broom 
which  he  used.  Then  they  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  other  boat,  got  it  safely  to 
shore  and  paddled  three  miles  for  help. 
Pitt  left  his  two  companions  at  Gulli- 
van's while  he  took  their  motor  back  and 
towed  the  others  home.  Meantime  I 
bad.  the  police  searching  all  over  the 
lake  but  they  seemed  to  think  Jimmy  was 
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The  True  Sportsman's  Way 

"Bud" 

WHY  was  the  open  season  for  deer 
put  back  five  days  in  Southern 
Ontario?  Simply  because  too 
many  deer  were  spoiling  for  the  want  of 
proper  care.  Does  every  hunter  know 
what  to  do,  when  he  has  succeeded  in 
bagging  his  deer?  Well,  every  hunter 
knows  how  to  take  the  entrails  out  of 
his  deer.  But  does  he  know  what  is 
proper,  to  insure  safe  keeping?  Always 
hang  your  deer  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
after  killing,  and  cleaning.  Hang  it  up 
head  first,  and  be  sure  nothing  touches 
it,  only  the  strap,  rope,  etc.,  with  which 
it  is  hung.  Place  a  sharp  pointed  stick, 
just  in  front  of  the  flanks,  to  hold  it  apart 
and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  But 
here's  where  the  biggest  mistake  is  made. 
Never  wash  the  inside  of  a  deer,  that  is 
wanted  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
because  it  washes  out  the  blood  that 
would  insure  safe  keeping.  I  have 
seen  old  hunters  having  deer  spoil,  in  the 
same  weather,  that  our  hunting  gang 
kept  their  deer  nice  and  free  from  any 
odor.    They   used   water.    We  didn't. 

From  my  point  of  view  the  season 
being  put  back  five  days,  is  more  of  a 
disadvantage  than  an  advantage.  I 
know  there  are  many  hunters  agree  with 
me  and  from  the  sporting  point  of  view. 
It  doesn't  give  deer  run  by  dogs,  as  good 
a  chance  as  otherwise,  as  most  small 
lakes  are  frozen  over  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  season,  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
deer  have  to  run  for  miles,  to  get  open 
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somewhere  within  the  town  limits  be- 
cause they  did  not  go  to  the  end  of  the 
lake  until  everybody  was  coming  home." 

"There's  good  stuff  in  Pitt,"  com- 
mented Mr.  Barclay.  "I  did  not  think- 
to  tell  the  truth — that  he  had  it  in  him." 

"My  boy  would  have  been  drowned 
only  for  Pitt — I  can't  make  that  too 
impressive,"  said  Gales. 

His  secretary  at  that  moment  tiptoed 
in  and  handed  him  a  message  and  tiptoed 
out  again.  He  almost  bumped  into 
Walter  Pitt  who  rushed  into  the  Presi- 
dent's sanctum. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Gales,  for  buttin'  in. 
You  can  tear  up  that  message.  Thought 
I'd  rather  come  and  see  you.  They've 
made  me  roadmaster  on  the  car  line  and 
I'm  going  to  start  at  the  Tech  nights. 
I'm  sorry  I  can't  take  your  offer — but, 
hang  it,  I  like  my  job!  And  I'll  get  to  the 
top,  you'll  see." 

Gales  grabbed  him  by  the  right  hand 
with  both  of  his. 

"I  believe  you,  my  boy.  You  have 
my  hearty  congratulations." 

Mr.  Barclay  extended  a  hand  too. 

"I've  just  heard  about  you,  Pitt.  I 
hope  you  will  succeed  in  everything  you 
undertake." 

"You  can't  mean  that,  Mr.  Barclay 
I  undertook  to  become  one  of  your  family 
and  you  kicked — " 

"Objection  overruled,"  cut  in  Gales, 
"eh  Barclay?" 

"So  far  as  I'm  concerned,  certainly," 
capitulated  Barclay. 

"Then  I  may  have  her  when  I  become 
superintendent?"  Walter  asked  earnestly. 

"Yes — if  she  says  so,"  agreed  Barclay. 

"Then  it's  all  right — she  said  so  fifteen 
minutes  ago." 

Walter  bowed  himself  out,  smiling, 
while  Gales  grinned  at  Barclay. 

"Come,  Barclay,"  he  said.  "Sit  a 
while  longer  and  let's  talk  about  some  oi 
the  exploits  of  our  teens." 


water  in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the 
dogs.  Does  every  hunter  know  that 
deer  after  long  runs,  and  swimming  in 
icy  water,  often  become  so  badly  ex- 
hausted, that  they  perish?  Does  it 
make  the  game  any  more  plentiful  or 
harder  to  get?  On  the  contrary  it's 
more  of  a  hindrance  to  deer  than  it  is  to 
advantage  so  why  don't  some  of  the 
"sportsmen"  get  busy  and  see  fair 
play,  toward  the  deer,  by  getting  the 
season  back  to  the  old  date. 
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Specimen  of  Black  Duck  Shot 
in  Saskatchewan 


At  various  times  specimens  of  wild 
life  are  found  in  districts  far  afield  from 
their  natural  habitats.  One  instance 
of  this  nature  is  described  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Moore,  druggist  of  Melfort,  Saskatch- 
ewan in  reporting  the  bag  of  a  black  duck 
on  October  26th.  His  letter  follows: — 
"As  you  are  probably  interested  in  the 
flight  of  ducks,  I  thought  I  would  drop 
you  a  line  about  a  duck  I  shot  here  on 
October  26th. 

"This  is  the  black  duck  and  to  my 
knowledge  is  the  first  one  seen  in  this 
district.  It  must  have  strayed  west 
from  Northern  Labrador.  Ducks  are 
staying  much  later  this  year  than  other 
years." 


MESTEL,[tbe^half-breed,  stoppedland 
clasped  his.rifle  between  bis  knees 
while  he  threshed  his  arms  and 
struck  bis  hands  together  in  an  effort 
to  stimulate  circulation.  The  far  edge 
of  the  snowfield  was  blurring  where  the 
darkness  stole  over  it  and  an  icy  cold  was 
creeping  out  of  the  north  which  bit 
through  even  the  hunter's  heavy  mack- 
inaw  and  padded  mittens.  The  darkness 
and  the  cold  were  ominous,  and  Mestel 
turned  and  looked  back  toward  the  south 
whence  he  had  come.  Th<  n,  his  eye? 
fell  to  the  trail  before  him.  It  was  a  fox 
trail,  the  tracks  of  only  three  feet  showing 
plainly,  with  an  occasional  trough  ftained 
red  in  the  snow  where  a  crippled  fourth 
limb  had  dragged — and  Mestel's  beady 
eyes  gleamed,  and  throwing  his  gun 
to  the  hollow  of  bis  arm  he  again  took 
up  the  trail. 

Since  early  morning  Mestel  had  fol- 
lowed the  trail,  since  be  had  found  one  of 
his  traps  down  in  the  Marbleau  country 
sprung  and  clotted  with  blood  where 
some  animal  had  escaped  after  badly 
lacerating  its  foot.  Some  silly  fox. 
Mestel  reflected,  which  was  losing  so 
much  blood  would  probably  crawl  off 
and  die;  for  the  half-breed  was  ever 
inclined  to  be  a  little  bitter  towards  any 
animal  that  escaped  after  having  been 
outwitted  into  falling  into  a  trap.  But 
when  Mestel  had  stooped  to  examine  the 
trap  closely,  his  lips  parted  in  surprise 
and  his  white  teeth  gleamed,  for  he 
recognized  the  gray  sheen  of  the  hairs 
of  a  silver  fox. 

So  it  was  that  all  that  day  Mestel  had 
followed  the  trail,  hoping  to  find  the 
fox  succumbed  to  the  icy  talons  of  the 
cold  devils  that  are  ever  ready  to  prey 
upon  hurt  things  in  the  north.  But  the 
animal,  with  that  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion which  is  ever  dominant  in  all  wound- 
ed wild  things,  had  set  about  to  flee  so 
far  from  that  place  of  tragedy  where 
misfortune  had  lurked  beneath  the  snow, 
as  its  remaining  strength  would  carry  it. 
And  Mestel  had  followed,  on  and  on, 
lured  by  the  reward  that  he  knew  must 
lie  at  the  end,  which  he  ever  hoped  must 
be  just  over  the  next  ridge  or  on  the  edge 
of  each  succeeding  snowfield.    But  now. 


night  hovered  over  the  northland,  and 
the  end  seemed  as  far  away  as  in  the 
beginning.    Still  the  lure  led  him  on. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mestel  again 
stopped.  For  the  timber  line  all  that 
day  had  reared  its  spires  and  turrets 
against  the  sky  to  the  south,  was  now 
piled,  a  mere  indistinct  splotch  of  black- 
ness, and  great  gray  patches  were  floating 
across  the  lakes  of  snow.  Soon  it  would 
be  dark.  Mestel  looked  behind  him. 
His  trail  led  straight,  and  he  thought  be 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
trough  cut  by  his  snowshoes,  even  after 
night,  if  he  turned  back  now.  But,  he 
looked  before  him  again.  Just  ahead 
the  fox's  trail  dipped  out  of  sight  over  a 
ridgp.  Only  a  little  farther,  Mestel  told 
himself  then  he  would  turn  back,  assured- 
ly. 

Just  over  the  ridge  Mestei  did  not  find 
the  fox  he  sought,  for  that  one's  trail  still 
led  away  into  the  dim  and  now  shadowy 
distance  and  Mestel  sighed  despairingly. 
He  was  about  to  turn  back,  when  his  keen 
eyes  saw  something  dark  half  buried  in 
the  snow  in  the  hollow  of  a  little  decline. 
Quickly  he  glided  up  to  the  object  and 
stopped  over  it.  And  for  the  second  time 
that  day  Mestel's  lips  parted  in  surprise 
and  his  teeth  gleamed.  For  the  dark 
thing  that  lay  in  the  snow  was  a  trapped 
marten,  and  as  he  looked  off  before  him 
he  saw  several  other  dark  spots  stretching 
off  across  the  snow,  and  crouching  there 
Mestel  marvelled  at  the  intrepidness  of 
the  trapper  who  strung  his  trap  line  across 
these  far  desolate  snow  wastes.  For 
Mestel  had  thought  himself  one  of  the 
farthest  north  trappers,  yet,  here  he  had 
travelled  all  day  from  the  far  end  of  his 
line,  direct  into  the  north,  and  now  found 
the  beginning  of  another  trapper's  line. 
Surely,  reflected  Mestel,  the  line  must 
not  be  long,  for  no  man  could  spend  long 
days  on  the  trail  in  these  barren  regions. 
Therefore  if  he  followed  the  line  it  must 
soon  lead  him  to  the  owner's  habitation. 
So  Mestel  began  following  the  line,  which 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  discerning,  for 
almost  every  trap  held  a  capture,  most 
of  the  animals  dead  and  frozen  stiff,  as 
though  the  line  had  not  been  run  for 
many  days.    Mestel  thought  this  curious. 


But  he  did  not  reflectljong,  f  or  thegrowing 
shadows  warned  him,  and  swinging  his 
body  forward  he  ploughed  ahead  swiftly, 
for  the  icy  breath  of  the  night  was  seeping 
into  his  blood. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mestel  stopped  on 
the  edge  of  a  little  ice-bound  creek  and 
stared  through  some  firs  across  to  a  little 
cabin  that  huddled  in  the  snow  on  the 
other  side.  No  welcoming  smoke,  token 
of  warmth,  came  from  the  chimney  and 
no  fresh  tracks  led  up  to  the  door.  In- 
stead the  snow  was  piled  high  against  the 
threshold  and  drifted  far  up  to  the 
window,  telling  of  cold  and  loneliness. 
Somehow,  as  Mestle  stood  theie  looking 
at  the  cabin,  a  strange  premonition  crept 
over  him. 

Mestel  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no 
voice  answered  his  summons.  But  as  he 
listened,  he  detected  inside  the  rasping 
sound  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  labored 
breathing  of  a  human  being.  Quickly 
the  half-breed  opened  the  door  and 
stumbled  inside.  He  looked  around 
hastily.  Directly  across  the  room,  on  a 
cot,  lay  a  man,  huge,  gaunt  framed,  and 
with  a  heavy  black  beard  that  could  not 
conceal  the  sunken  pallidness  of  his 
features.  For  an  instant,  Mestel  stooped 
over  the  sick  man,  who  gave  no  sign  of 
consciousness,  then,  quickly,  he  turned 
to  the  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
set  about  making  a  fire. 

An  hour  later,  with  the  stove  red-hot 
and  the  room  teeming  with  heat  Mestel 
had  brewed  strong  tea  which  he  forced 
between  the  sick  man's  teeth.  After  a 
few  draughts  of  the  liquid  the  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  for  an  instant  he 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  half-breed 
bending  over  him. 

"I  knew,"  the  words  came  slowly, 

"You  would. ...come."  Then  he  closed 

his  eyes  and  slept. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  Mestel  had 
nursed  the  sick  man  to  a  point  where  he 
could  lay  propped  up  in  bed  and  talk. 
He  told  the  half-breed  his  story. 

He  was  a  trapper  down  from  the  Big 
Rain  country,  where  he  had  trapped  for 
many  years.  He  had  once  been  lost  for 
days  in  a  bitter  blizzard,  and  the  exper- 
ience had  shattered  his  constitution. 


So  the  time  had  come  when  with  each 
succeeding  winter  he  felt  his  strength 
failing.  The  hardships  he  had  endured 
were  telling  on  him,  and  the  cruel  cold 
of  the  north  was  sapping  his  life  away. 
And  he  was  worried.  Not  for  himself, 
but  for  his  little  daughter,  still  in  short 
dresses,  whose  mother  had  died  while 
she  was  yet  a  baby  and  who  was  now  left 
in  the  care  of  an  old  aunt.  For  there  had 
been  much  sickness  and  misfortune  in 
his  life,  which  had  depleted  what  little 
savings  he  had  accumulated.  Therefore 
it  was,  that  he  began  to  see  before  him 
the  stark  possibility  of  his  little  daughter 
soon  being  left  alone  without  sufficient 
means  for  her  proper  education  and  rais- 
ing, for  the  aunt  was  poor  and  must  look 
to  him,  the  father,  for  support. 

Then  a  caribou  hunter  told  the  trapper 
of  this  far  noithern  creek,  where  no 
trapper  had  been  for  years  and  conse- 
quently where  fur  abounded — a  "fur 
pocket",  the  midas  find  of  trappers— so 


for  his  child's  sake.that  he  might  accumu- 
late in  one  winter  what  it  would  take 
many  to  glean  in  the  south,  the  old  man 
h  ad  rushed  up  to  these  barren  and  for- 
saken regions.  He  bad  not  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  dream  of  accumulating 
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wealth  for  his  little'girl,  for  the  caribou 
hunter  bad  told  the  truth,  and  through 
the  long  winter  months  he  had  taken  a 
rich  harvest,  of  mink,  marten,  and  even 
of  silver  fox.  He  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow  as  he  told  it. 

"Look!"  he  cried,  pointing  with 
trembling  hand  to  a  blanket-covered 
stack  of  furs  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
"see,  if  it  is  not  so!" 

Softly,  Mestel  glided  to  the  pile  and 
lifted  the  blanket.  His  eyes  lighted, 
ana  he  leaned  forward  in  astonishment, 
and  ran  his  fingers  through  the  shimmer- 
ing silk  of  a  silver  fox  pelt  that  lay  on  top. 
He  saw  there  were  many  others  of  the 
kind. 

"Eet  ees  a  fortune!"  he  whispered, 
"a  fortune!" 

"Ah,"  the  old  trapper  laughed,  "see, 
enough  to  care  for  my  little  girl,  and 
make  her  very  happy,  her  and  her  mother 
in  heaven,  who  would  be  sad  if  she  knew 
her  baby  should  be  left  poor,  to  cold, 
cold  and  hunger." 

Mestel  came  to  the  cot  and  looked 
down  at  the  trapper  a  little  curiously. 

"Leesen,"  he  said,  "what  did  you  mean 
las'  nite,  wheen  you  say,  you  know  I 
cum?" 

"Ah,"  the  old  trapper  smiled,  "my 
friend,  there  is  a  power  that  cares  for 
all  things,  even  the  life  of  a  sick  trapper 
in  these  lonely  regions.  I  knew  that 
power  would  not  let  me  die  here  alone, 
that  someone  would  come  to  save  me. 
that  I  might  go  back  and  once  more 
before  I  die,  see  my  little  girl." 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  lay  back  and 
breathed  heavily.  And  as  Mestel  watch- 
watched  his  sunken  cheeks  and  pallid 
skin,  the  half-breed  knew  that  the  old 
trapper  should  never  live  to  see  another 
spring  to  return  to  his  little  girl. 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke 
again. 

"Even  though  should  have  died," 
he  said,  "my  little  girl  would  have  been 
cared  for.  For  the  factor  at  the  post  did 
not  want  me  to  come  here,  said  I  was  old 
and  feeble,  and  I  laughed  at  him.  But 
if  I  should  not  have  returned  he  would 
have  sent  someone,  who  would  have 
found  my  furs  and  taken  them  to  tny 

baby — but  I  want  to  go  back  to  see 

her,  my  little  girl,  again." 

A  violent  cough  racked  the  man,  and 
he  raised  a  heavy  hand  to  his  throat 
while  his  breath  came  with  a  shrill  wheeze 
that  was  almost  a  scream.  Mestel  sat 
and  watched,  and  from  contemplation 
of  the  man's  face  his  eyes  turned  to  the 
great  pile  of  furs  in  the  corner,  and  glit- 
tered greedily. 

All  that  night  the  old  trapper  was 
tortured  by  coughing,  and  Mestel,  who 
could  not  sleep,  watched  him  for  hour 
after  hour,  intermittently  raising  his 
hand  to  his  throat  and  drawing  his 
breath  with  a  shrill  intake. 

Gradually,  as  the  night  passed,  the 
hand  that  the  man  raised  to  his  throat 
became  more  feeble,  and  his  hacking 
more  broken.  Then,  long  after  midnight, 
he  fell  into  a  doze. 

In  the  morning  the  old  trapper  was 
dead.  Mestel  needed  buL  one  glance 
at  the  cold,  gray  face  to  know  that  the 
cruel  north  had  claimed  its  price  of  the 
man  who  would  wrest  wealth  from  its 
farthest  reaches.  And  from  the  dead 
man's  face  Mestel's  greedy  little  eyes 
wandered  to  the  furs  that  lay  piled  in 
the  corner,  and  for  just  an  instant,  as  he 
looked,  his  lips  parted  and  his  teeth 
flashed  in  a  smile. 

All  that  day  Mestel  worked  digging  a 
grave  beside  the  little  cabin.  By  night 
he  had  succeeded  in  excavating  a  hole 
barely  large  and  deep  enough  for  the 
bodv,  for  the  giound  was  frozen  bitter 
hard.   That  night  Mestel  slept  with  the 
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corpse,  and  the  next  morning  he  carried 
the  body  out  and  buried  it.  He  made  no 
attempt  at  prayer,  for  knowledge  of 
such  was  something  that  was  not  included 
in  his  life.  He  threw  the  dirt  into  the 
grave,  and  then  tramped  it  down  and 
threw  melted  snow  watei  over  it  that  it 
might  freeze  hard  and  discourage  dis- 
turbance by  prowling  wolves,  those 
gaunt,  gray  ghosts  of  the  north. 

The  burial  finished,  Mestel  returned 
to  the  cabin  and  with  swift  fingers  sorted 
over  the  hoard  of  furs,  and  his  eyes 
glea.ned  hungrily  as  he  felt  the  soft  touch 
of  and  saw  the  lustrous  shimmer  of 
more  silver  fox  pelts  than  he  had  ever 
before  beheld. 

"A  fortune,"  he  whispered  hotly,  "a 
fortune."  Then  with  skilful  mo\ements, 
the  half-breed  began  to  do  up  the  furs 
into  bales.  For  it  was  yet  a  month 
until  spring,  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
another  before  it  would  be  suspected 
that  anything  was  wrong  with  the  old 
trapper,  and  inquirers  sent  and  by  that 
time  he,  Mestel,  should  have  the  furs 
and  be  safely  off,  over  the  trails  to  his 
own  country.  No  one  would  be  the  wiser, 
for  the  warm  Chinook  that  would  rot 
the  snows,  would  melt  and  run  off  in  the 
creeks  and  then  obliterate  all  traces 
of  what  had  transpired  at  the  lonely 
cabin  of  the  north.  Mestel  chuckled  a 
little  when  he  thought  of  the  dead  trap- 
per's foolish  belief  that  some  power  would 
care  for  all  things.  Mestel  held  little 
faith  in  any  power  other  than  man's. 

His  task  finished,  and  the  most  valuable 
of  the  furs  baled,  for  amid  this  wealth  of 
pelts,  he  scorned  any  but  the  choicest, 
Mestel  reflected  on  the  dead  trapper's 
line  that  had  not  been  run  for  many  days. 
There  might  well  be,  be  knew,  a  valuable 
silver  or  cross  fox  caught  in  one  of  the 
sets,  and  he  decided  that  he  would  run 
the  line  before  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  with  the  stolen  furs. 

Mestel  had  little  difficulty  in  following 
the  trap  line,  because  almost  every  set, 
each  in  sight  of  the  last  bold  a  capture. 
But  the  half-breed  passed  by  all  but  the 
finest  marten  contemptuously,  for  he 
sought  only  a  fox,  a  silver  or  cross,  that 
would  be  worth  more  money  than  a  whole 
armful  of  common  furs.  The  line  led 
Mestel  far  off  and  late  into  the  afternoon. 
Evening  approached,  ana  still  he  pushed 
on,  spuned  by  disappointment  in  not 
having  found  what  he  sought,  and  lured 
by  avaricious  hopes. 

Then  suddenly,  out  of  the  north,  there 
crept  a^grim  gray  shadow  that  stalked 
across  the  snow  fields  with  icy  breath. 
Mestel,  who  knew  storm  signs,  turned 
back  quickly.  But  storms  break  swiftly 
in  the  barren  regions,  and  while  he  was 
still  miles  from  the  cabin  the  wind  howled 
down  and  the  snow  devils  danced  a  mad 
jig  across  the  snow  fields.  In  ten  minutes 
all  was  a  blinding  mass  of  whiteness  that 
searched  through  the  clothes  and  bit 
into  the  flesh,  like  a  million  vampires 
seeking  the  life  blood  of  whoever  would 
brave  its  wrath.  Mestel  well  knew  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  push  through  such 
a  storm  in  a  strange  country  after  dark, 
therefore,  when  he  stumbled  upon  a 
little  wooded  creek,  he  threw  up  a  little 
shelter  of  fir  boughs  and  built  a  fire. 
He  had  brought  food  with  him,  for  he  was 
too  experienced  a  woodsman  not  to  be 
always  prepared  for  just  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  so,  while  the  storm  lashed  out 
its  fury,  Mestel,  crouching  under  his 
shelter,  fared  not  at  all  badly. 

Late  that  night  the  storm  blew  itself 
out,  and  Mestel  crawled  from  his  shelter, 
now  buried  in  the  snow,  like  a  rabbit's 
squat.  Clouds  scudded  across  the  sky, 
where  a  blurred  moon  shone  only  fitfully, 
and  a  bitter  w;nd  still  snarled  across  the 
snow  plains*  like'  a  lingering  demon 
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reluctant  to  leave  the  scene  of  revelry. 
But  Mestel  had  little  difficulty  in  making 
h's  way  back  to  the  cabin. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  triumph 
that  .Mestel  finally  saw  the  cabin  loom 
before  him.  Relief  from  his  weary  jour- 
ney through  the  new  fallen  snow,  that 
was  so  treacherously  soft,  and  triumph 
in  having  come  out  of  the  storm  without 
so  much  as  a  frosted  finger,  he  laughed, 
he  was  not  destined  to  be  left,  cold  and 
stiff,  in  these  barren  regions;  he  would 
take  the  furs  to  the  south,  where  he 
would  be  wealthy,  and  warm. 

Ploughing  across  the  little  creek  and 
oyer  a  snow  drift,  just  before  the  cabin 
Mestel  stopped,  and  looked  up.  For  a 
long  minute  the  half-breed  stared  at  the 
door  of  the  place,  and  a  cold  chill  crept 
over  him,  such  as  the  bitterest  winds  of 
winter  had  never  brought.  For  there 
in  the  doorway  he  beheld  the  gray  form 
of  a  bearded  man,  the  dead  trapper 
whom  he,  Mestel,  had  with  his  own 
hands  buried  only  that  morning! 

Then  Mestel  laughed  at  bis  own  fool- 
ishness, and  told  himself  it  was  merely 
some  freak  of  shadow,  for  had  he  not 
tramped  the  earth  down  in  the  man's 
grave,  and  thrown  water  over  it?  Surely 
he  was  entombed  with  an  ice  covering 
now  secure  as  any  granite  in  the  grave- 
yard down  at  Marbleau. 

But  the  half-breed's  laugh  was  dry 
and  his  courage  refused  to  respond  to 
his  own  reasoning.  He  took  half  a  step 
toward  the  cabin,  then  stopped,  frozen 
in  terror. 

For  even  as  be  looked,  he  saw  that 
terrible  gray  thing  that  stood  there  in  the 


doorway  raise  a  hand  to  its  throat  with  a 
slow  heavy  motion,  and  above  the  wind 
that  rose  at  bis  back  the  trembling  half- 
breed  heard  a  shrill,  rasping  scream  as 
of  the  tortured  intaking  of  breath! 

For  only  an  instant  Mestel  stared, 
then  he  gave  a  frightened  cry,  and  turned 
and  fled,  fled  straight  across  the  snow- 
fields,  towards  his  own  country,  away 
from  that  horrible  gray  ghost. 

As  Mestel  had  thought,  it  was  a  month 
after  spring  had  opened  that  the  factor  at 
the  Big  Rain  post  feared  that  misfortune 
had  befallen  the  intrepid  old  trapper  who 
bad  ventured  so  far  north,  and  sent  a 
searching  party.  It  was  evening  when 
two  stalwart  young  men  arrived  at  the 
lonely  little  cabin  on  the  far  northern 
creek,  and  to  their  practiced  eyes  the 
little  mound  at  the  side  of  the  hut  told  a 
very  plain  story.  However,  they  won- 
dered very  much  at  who  may  have  found 
the  old  trapper,  and  thus  buried  him. 
Whoever,  they  thought,  it  was  fortunate 
it  had  been  no  wandering  Indian  or 
balf-breed,  for  such  are  treacherous,  and 
it  was  unlikely  they  would  have  foregone 
the  chance  to  plunder  the  rich  store  of 
furs  that  was  piled  in  the  cabin,  all  baled, 
and  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  post,  where 
they  would  make  the  dead  tiapper's 
daughter  very  rich,  as  richness  goes  in 
the  noith. 

When  the  factor  heard  the  story,  be 
looked  \ery  much  surprised,  and  in  turn 
wondered  who  had  buried  the  dead 
trapper.  He  asked  the  two  young  men 
seyeral  times  if  they  had  not  seen  any- 
thing strange  about  the  cabin. 

One  said  he  had  seen  nothing,  the  other 


reflected,  and  said  he  had  seen  nothing 
except— he  went  on  to  tell  that  the  night 
they  had  stayed  at  the  cabin  he  had 
stepped  outdoors  and  for  a  moment  he 
was  rather  taken  aback  by  a  shadow  that 
fell  on  the  door  of  the  cabin  from  a  fir 
tree  across  the  little  creek  which  bad 
been  broken  in  a  storm  at  sometime,  and 
whose  twisted  branches  threw  a  shadow 
onto  the  door  that  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  the  form  of  a  bearded  man.  To  make 
the  illusion  more  startling,  one  twisted 
branch  swung  back  and  forth  with  the 
wind  like  a  hand — he  thought — -stroking 
a  beard.  Also  the  wind  had  whistled 
through  the  jagged  wood  threads  of  a 
broken  limb  with  a  peculiar  noise,  like  a 
scream.  But  then,  cf  course,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dead  trapper. 

The  factor  said  it  hadn't,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  the  dead  trapper  had  always 
believed  that  some  power  would  care 
for  all  things,  and  he,  the  factor,  guessed 
the  old  fellow  was  in  some  measure 
right. 
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Will  Handle  Devil  Bugs  Direct 

I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have  dis- 
continued the  services  of  Mr.  Jud  Landon 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  as  Sales  Manager 
for  0.  C.  Tuttle  Devil  Bugs,  and  that 
ALL  ORDERS  WILL  BE  FILLED  and 
BUSINESS  TRANSACTIONS  will  be 
under  the  personal  management  of  0.  C. 
Tuttle,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 
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Feeding  around  in  the  shallows.    Note  the  little  one  reaching  down  to  feed  off  the  underwater]growth. 
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Troubadour  and  Trouble 


Harry  M.  Moore 


IF  a  roving  rhy raster,  C.  Oliver  Strutt 
I  by  name,  ever  puts  into  your  hunting 
camp,  chase  yourself  to  the  nearest 
telegraph  office  and  wire  me  collect.  I 
want  to  ask  Mr.  Strutt  a  very,  very  im- 
portant question. 

He  dropped  quite  unexpectedly  into 
our  camp  on  the  Madawaska  at  fall  of 
night,  pushed  a  long  rifle  under  a  bunk, 
hung  up  his  hat,  and  piled  his  dunnage 
bags  in  a  corner.    Says  he: 

"I'm  C.  Oliver  Strutt, 

I  refuse  to  stay  put, 

I  have  never  been  to  the  front, 

I'm  simply  dying  to  hunt: 

I've  left  my  hunting  dog  outside, 

Where  I'm  sure  he  will  abide — 

Will  I  eat?  

Don't  coax  me!" 

The  Pigmy  cupped  a  hand  over  his 
mouth  and  choked  his  chuckle.  Old 
Sobersides  advanced  from  the  box  stove 
where  he  had  been  cooking  his  feet,  made 
a  profound  bow,  and  cracked  his  maiden 
joke.    Says  he: 

"Welcome,  Mr.  Strutt, 

To  our  little  hunting  hut! 

 Tea  or  cpffee?" 

C.  Oliver  Strutt  heaped  his  tin  plate 
with  bacon  and  beans  and  ate  ravenously 
for  a — a  poet.  His  hair  was  long  and 
curled  where  it  turned  up  at  the  tops  of 
his  broad  rounded  shoulders.  At  the 
top  of  his  big  round  head  there  was  a 
circular  bald  spot,  no  doubt  where  the 
hair  had  been  rubbed  off  on  the  ceiling 
of  his  attic,  for  all  real  poets  live  in  attics 
and  are  round-shouldered. 

Old  Sobersides  returned  to  the  stove 
and  watched  the  poet  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye.  The  Pigmy  polished  the  in- 
side of  a  rifle  barrel.  Under  pretence 
of  being  asleep  I  lay  in  the  under  bunk 
and  watched  the  strange  proceedings. 

Supper  over,  C.  Oliver  Strutt  pushed 
back  from  the  table  and  emitted  a  groan 
of  gratification.  He  then  mopped  his 
face  with  a  miniature  bedspread,  and 
turned  to  Old  Sobersides  as  the  boss  of 
the  outfit,  which  he  was. 

"I'll  just  read  to  you,"  C.  Oliver 
Strutt  flourished  a  fat,  flabby  hand,  "a 
little  ode  I  composed  on  the  way  up  here. 
I  call  it  'The  Hunter  in  Court'  and  it 
refers  to  a  certain  case  for  alimony." 

He  pulled  a  sheaf  of  papers  from  an 
inside  pocket,  rummaged  through  them, 
and  then  standing  up  he  recited  this 
painful  verse  story.: 
"I've  shot  the  rapids  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

I've  run  red  liquor  at  Windsor, 

Jumped  my  board, 

In  a  town  called  Ford — 

Was  loaded  oh  Holland  gin,  sir: 

Wore  out  my  socks, 

On  the  limestone  rocks, 

Where  Kingston  sits  by  the  river — 

But  I  can't  pay  a  dollar, 

My  good  learned  judge, 

For  I've  given  her  all  I  can  give  her." 

C.  Oliver  Strutt  mopped  his  mouth 
and  continued: 

"I've  scorched  my  toes  on  the  Nickle 
Range, 

Left  my  pants  on  Copper  Cliff,  sir, 

Been  rolled  in  the  hay, 

By  a  jay  in  North  Bay, 

Said  jay  went  out  of  his  way,  sir; 

I've  hunted  the  bear, 

And  the  wolf,  from  his  lair, 

From  "The  Banks"  to  the  Chilcat 

River — 
But  I  can't  pay  a  dollar, 
My  good  learned  judge, 
For  I've  given  her  all  I  can  give  her." 
Old  Sobersides  emitted  a  whoop. 


"What's  the  big  idea?"  he  asked 
blandly. 

The  Pigmy  was  trying  to  put  the  bolt 
wrong  end  to  into  his  rifle. 

C.  Oliver  Strutt  pushed  his  hand  into 
his  red  vest. 

"Idea?  Big  idea?"  he  puzzled.  "Well," 
he  explained,  "It's  not  the  idea  that 
counts  in  poetry.  It's  the  finish.  You 
must  admit,  my  good  learned  friend — " 

"Judge!"  corrected  Old  Sobersides 
stiffly. 

C.  Oliver  Strutt  accepted  the  correc- 
tion with  good  grace  and  went  on. 

"You  must  admit  that  this  ode  of 
mine  shows  careful,  painstaking  finish. 
Poetry — "  he  stuck  out  his  chest,  "is  a 
stringing  together  of  words  for  some 
effect.  Poetry  proclaims  the  man.  Thus 
a  carpenter's  poetry  is  apt  to  be  too 
mechanical,  a  doctor's,  too  professional. 
Mine — mine — " 

"Is  as  crooked  as  a  bar-tender's  cork- 
screw," suggested  The  Pigmy,  reaching 
over  into  the  corner  for  a  certain  big, 
brown  jug. 

C.  Oliver  Strutt  winked  knowingly. 

"Don't  drink  too  much  booze, 

'T'will  eat  you  out  of  your  shoes, 

You'll  have  the  blues  when  you're 
trying  to  snooze — " 

"Ra-de-da!"  yelped  Old  Sobersides 
filling  his  pipe. 

"Twenty  years  in  the  woods  goods," 
suggested  The  Pigmy,  tipping  the  jug, 
"came  all  the  way  from  Montreal." 

C.  Oliver  Strutt  poured  a  long  drink 
and  held  it  up. 

"You're  twenty  years  old, 

You  son  of  a  gun, 

You'll  give  me  a  headache 

Before  day  has  begun- 

You're  poisonous  stuff 

You've  killed  off  a  few — 

So  if  I  am  taken, 

They  can  blame  it  on  you!" 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Old  Sobersides, 
"Give  him  another,  Pigmy." 

C.  Oliver  Strutt  had  another  and  three 
others,  and  then  he  settled  down  on  the 
bench  and  went  to  sleep  sitting  up.  The 
Pigmy  and  Old  Sobersides,  with  the  jug 
between  them,  argued  trajectory  and 
high  velocity  and  transubstantiation  and 
reincarnation  and  politics  and  religion 
and — and — until  their  tongues  got  thick 
and  their  thoughts  got  thicker.  Then 
The  Pigmy,  who  didn't  appear  to  be  just 
as  thick  in  tongue  and  brain  as  the  boss, 
suggested  that  Bobbie  Burns  Byron  Whit- 
tier  be  removed  to  the  topside  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  blankets. 

Must  have  been  about  four  o'clock  a.m. 
when  I  heard  some  one  pussy-footing 
around  the  shack.  In  a  top  bunk  Old 
Sobersides  wheezed  like  a  heavey  horse. 
Lying  on  his  back  in  the  under  bunk  the 
Pigmy  was  fighting  a  wounded  bull  moose 
that  had  escaped  from  an  aeroplane  and 
was  trying  to  hide  in  a  crow's  nest  at 
the  top  of  a  big  white  pine. 

I  slipped  out  of  my  bunk  and  padded 
out  to  where  I  had  heard  sounds  of  some 
one  moving  around.  The  moon  was 
shining  and  in  the  shaft  of  light  at  the 
window  I  saw  C.  Oliver  Strutt  pouring 
the  contents  of  the  big,  brown  jug  into 
something. 

"Gurgle,  gurgle,  little  brook,"  he  was 
whispering, 

"No  one  will  know  how  much  I  took." 

I  felt  along  my  window  for  something 
that  was  not  there  any  more.  Confound 
C.  Oliver  Strutt,  I'll  say!  He  had  taken 
my  crock- /m/  crock!  In  the  bottom  of  that 
crock  I  had  placed  for  safe  keeping  my — 


The  poet  must  have  heard  me  thinking 
for  he  dropped  the  jug  and  sprang  for 
the  door,  pulling  it  shut  after  him.  The 
lever  of  that  latch  dropped  out  on  the 
outside  and  while  I  was  getting  my  knife 
through  to  raise  the  latch,  I  heard  a 
sound  of  something  shuffling  around  the 
door  steps.  I  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out.  A  big,  black  animal  was 
reaching  up  for  our  bacon  which  was 
hanging  on  a  nail  by  the  window.  I 
kicked  that  big  black  animal  in  the  ribs; 
it  dropped  the  bacon  and  ran  up  the  path 
that  I  knew  C.  Oliver  Strutt  had  gone  up 
a  few  minutes  before. 

Shouting  "Look  out  for  the  bear!" 
I  followed.  I  heard  a  scream  ahead. 
I  saw  C.  Oliver  Strutt  beating  it  down  the 
road  towards  the  railway  tracks,  the 
bear  in  pursuit,  and  me  in  pursuit  of 
both. 

"Whath  didth  you  do  with  the  crock- 
th?"  I  yelled  after  Strutt. 

We  ran  another  mile  before  he  answer- 
ed me. 

"Left — by — -the — stump — 

Gosh — awful — chump — " 

"Whichth  stumpth?"  I  roared. 

No  answer,  save  the  sound  of  pound- 
ing feet.  I  whistled  but  it  sounded  like 
a  stalled  freight  engine  on  a  long  grade. 
I  stopped  and  peered  ahead.  C.  Oliver 
Strutt  was  gone.  He  had  completely 
outrun  the  bear  and  myself. 

I  sat  down  and  held  my  aching  sides. 
Strange  to  relate  that  bear  stopped,  too, 
sat  down  on  his  haunches,  his  tongue 
worked  in  and  out  like  the  flame  from  a 
blast  furnace.  He  was  played  out. 
Well,  I'll  be  darned  if  he  wasn't.  After 
a  while  I  lay  down,  and  pretty  soon  I 
went  to  sleep.  I  was  awakened  by 
something  nosing  around  me.  I  sprang 
up  to  defend  myself.  That  blame  bear! 
Bear?  Bear?  Did  I  say  bear?  Say,  friend, 
that  was  not  no  bear — -that  must  have 
been  C.  Oliver  Strutt's  famous  hunting 
dog.  I  got  back  to  camp  at  five  thirty. 
Old  Sobersides  was  up  looking  for  the 
heave  cure.  The  Pigmy  had  been  un- 
successful in  his  battle  with  the  moose  and 
take  it  from  me  he  showed  it. 

"Some  one  has  been  at  our  jug," 
snapped  Old  Sobersides,  looking  for  his 
morning  nip.  "Five  gallons  of  good 
liquor  gone  in  three  days — it's  ter — rible! 
Where's  the  poet?" 

The  Pigmy's  feet  hit  the  floor. 

"I'll  tell  the  cock-eyed  world  I  don't 
know,"  he  blinked,  "Nor  the  other  guy 
who  slept  in  the  bunk  over  yonder. 
Looks  to  me  as  if  somebody  has  gone  on 
a  toot.  Looks  to  me  like  a  frame-up 
on  us,  old  timer.." 

Just  then  I  popped  in. 

"Flame  upth?"  I  demanded.  "Whoth 
thays  flame  upth?  Thath  blathsted 
poeth  hath  goth  away  with  myth  crockth! 
To  hellth  with  your  liquor.  Cometh 
helpth  me  findth  or — " 

"Ith — ith — "  mimicked  The  Pigmy. 

"I  can't  pay  a  dollar,  my  good  learned 
judge,  for  I've  given  her  all  I  can  give 
her,"  drily  recited  Old  Sobersides.  I 
pushed  a  foot  into  his  ribs. 

We  went  out  and  searched  for  that 
crock.  We  searched  every  stump  and 
brush  heap,  in  the  crevices  in  the  rocks, 
under  stones,  along  the  shore  of  the 
river,  and  we  never  found  it.  It  must 
have  had  two  gallons  of  the  best  liquor 
in  it,  but  of  that  I  don't  know  and  what's 
more  I  don't  care.  Put  me  down  as 
selfish  if  you  will,  but  in  the  bottom  of 
that  work  of  the  potter's  hand  I  had 
placed  for  safe-keeping  the  night  before 
my — my  false  teeth.  And  when  false 
teeth  cost  $67.38  " 

Tell,  Mr.  Strutt  if  you  meet  him  there's 
a  five  in  it  if  he  will  come  back  and  help 
me  locate  my  missing  molars. 
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Without  a  Guide 


J.  O.  Harris 


FOR  once  in  our  lives  we  decided  to 
make  the  trip  without  a  guide.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  had  taken 
Louis,  one  of  our  noted  Mic-mac  Indians, 
and  we  always  brought  home  the  bacon, 
but  this  year  Louis  had  an  appointment 
with  another  party  which  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  hunting  season,  and 
as  Rhube  had  had  a  long  and  successful 
experience  as  a  big  game  hunter,  I  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  know  almost  as 
much  by  this  time  as  an  Injin.  Then  we 
were  both  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
country,  so  we  at  last  determined  to  try 
it  ourselves.  To  make  up  our  party  we 
invited  Fred,  who  readily  accepted,  and 
so  early  one  morning  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  season  opened,  is  found  us  with 
our  outfit  and  ten  days'  provision  on 
the  way  to  Lake  Jolly. 

Bidding  good-bye  to  civilization,  we 
pushed  off  and  headed  for  the  wilds. 
Arriving  at  Eighth  Lake  Landing  about 
eleven  o'clock,  we  found  a  party  preparing 
their  dinner  and  we  regretfully  declined 
a  pressing  invitation  to  keep  them 
company,  as  our  canoe  was  pretty  heavily 
loaded,  and  we  wished  to  cross  Sixth 
Lake  before  a  wind  should  spring  up. 

At  one  o'clock,  having  crossed  thelakes, 
we  halted  for  dinner.  Then  after  a  rest 
and  a  smoke  we  paddled  down  the  still 
water  and  up  the  Daniels  Lake  stream, 
and  landed  at  Sydey's  Meadow.  Our 
trip  by  water  was  at  an  end. 

Leaving  the  canoe  under  a  clump  of 
bushes  we  shouldered  our  load  and  started 
up  the  turnpike  with  a  two  mile  hike 
before  us.  Arriving  at  the  pines  where 
we  planned  to  camp  we  found  another 
party  in  possession,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  travel  on  a  mile  farther  and  close  by 
where  a  little  brook  breaks  through  the 
turnpike  we  found  an  ideal  spot  to  camp. 

Next  day  was  dull  and  drizzly.  We 
were  tired  and  lame  so  took  things  easy. 
Towards  night  it  began  to  pour  and 
when  we  turned  in  it  was  coming  down 
in  torrents  and  the  verdict  was,  "No 
hunting  to-morrow." 

Some  time  in  the  night  I  was  awakened 
by  a  cow  drifting  down  close  by  our  tent 
and  giving  a  call  every  few  minutes.  I 
noticed  it  had  stopped  raining  and  that 
the  moon  was  shining.  The  old  cow 
hung  up  in  a  swamp  a  short  distance 
below  us  and  sang  her  song  till  nearly 
morning. 

Turning  out  early  we  made  coffee  and 
had  a  light  lunch,  then  taking  our  rifles 
we  travelled  up  the  turnpike  a  short 
distance  from  our  tent,  where  Rhube 
placed  Fred  and  I  each  behind  a  clump  of 
grey  birch,  he  going  a  short  distance 
above  us.  After  calling  once  or  twice  we 
heard  a  sound  away  up  in  the  direction 
of  Moses  Rock.    In  the  distance  you 

ould  almost  think  it  was  someone 
chopping.  Fred  met  my  glance  and 
nodded.    We  had  an  answer.    We  soon 

i  '  he  meant  business,  coming  straight 
down  for  us  and  barking  right  along. 
After  awhile  Fred,  who  was  sitting  about 
twenty  feet  from  me,  looked  over  and 
whispered,  "I  see  him."  He  was  about 
a  half  mile  off  and  making  a  short  cut 
from  one  point  of  woods  to  another;  he 
came  out  in  plain  sight  on  the  open  bog. 

As  we  watched  him  I  heard  Fred  gasp- 
ing and  taking  mighty  long  breaths.  I 
knew  the  agony  he  was  enjoying  for 
I  was  not  feeling  much  better  myself, 
but  the  thoughts  of  having  company 
in  my  misery  acted  as  a  tonic  and  stead- 


ied me  down.  "What  ailed  you  Fred?" 
I  asked  him  later  on. 

"If  someone  had  aimed  that  gun  for 
me,"  he  answered,  "I  couldn't  have  even 
pulled  the  trigger.   I  was  helpless." 

But  the  tension  was  over  for  the  morn- 
ing for  about  this  time  the  old  cow  woke 
up  and  began  calling  and  Rhube  wasn't 
in  it.  She  could  out  call  him  every  time. 
After  awhile  things  quieted  down  and 
cussing  the  old  cow  for  spoiling  our  fun 
we  gave  it  up  and  went  to  our  tent. 

After  dinner  we  started  down  the 
trail  to  see  what  luck  the  other  party 
had  and  found  them  dressing  a  nice  three 
year  old.  After  bagging  the  meat  we 
helped  them  carry  a  load  down  to  the 
landing. 

Wandering  back  towards  home  we 
stopped  at  Rocky  Turnpike  Bog  and 
c  ailed .  Got  no  answer  but  heard  a  young 
fellow  sneaking  around  in  the  bushes 
behind  us.  We  fooled  with  him  till  it 
got  too  dark  to  shoot  then  started  for 
camp.  Before  we  arrived  at  our  tent  it 
grew  so  dark  we  could  hardly  see  the 
opening  of  the  path  ahead  of  us.  We 
were  going  home,  however,  quite  satisfied, 
were  tired  and  hungry  but  had  had  an 
interesting  day,  and  thanks  to  our  neigh- 
bor— moose  meat  for  supper. 

But  our  day  wasn't  ended  by  a  long 
way,  for  just  as  we  were  turning  off  the 
path  to  go  to  our  tent,  a  most  thundering 
racket  started  up  in  the  woods  a  few  rods 
above  us — blows,  loud  staccato  barks,  a 
crash  as  an  old  dry  stub  went  over  which 
made  a  noise  that  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  seemed  terrific. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  to  climb  a  tree 
and  for  a  moment  I  wished  myself  safe 
home  and  in  the  cellar.  .  I  was  mighty 
surprised  to  see  Rhube  in  the  face  of 
certain  death  rush  up  the  path  in  the 
direction  of  the  commotion.  I  forgot 
Fred  was  there.  My  life  depended  only 
on  keeping  Rhube  in  sight  so  I  tore  up 
after  him. 

The  moose,  when  we  first  heard  him, 
was  in  the  tall  timber  which  skirts  the 
turnpike  at  that  point,  but  as  we  ran 
up  the  path  we  knew  by  the  sound  he  was 
among  the  grey  birches  which  grew  on 
the  turnpike,  and  in  a  moment  the 
light  in  the  path  ahead  of  us  was  shut 
out.  Rhube,  who  was  a  few  feet  in 
advance,  dropped  on  one  knee  and 
opened  up  with  his  54-70.  I  hesitated 
a  moment  as  I  supposed  at  the  first  shot 
the  shadow  would  melt  away.  But  no, 
instead  it  bore  down  on  us  like  a  whirl- 
wind. Rushing  up  in  line  with  Rhube, 
Fred  and  I  started  in,  he  with  another 
45-70  and  I  with  my  Lee  Enfield  and 
for  a  fraction  of  a  minute  we  beat  the 
world's  record  for  rapid  fire. 

After  a  moment  the  path  lit  up  again 
and  we  could  see  he  was  turning  off. 
We  plugged  in  a  few  more  shots  in  the 
direction  we  thought  he  had  gone,  and  I 
ran  down  the  side  of  the  turnpike  where 
I  could  see  through  to  the  open  bog, 
and  let  strip  another  for  luck.  As  soon 
as  we  were  able  to  breathe  normally, 
"What  do  you  know  about  that?"  said 
Rhube.  "Of  all  my  experience  in  the 
woods  I  never  met  anything  like  it." 

"Well  he's  gone,"  said  Fred,  "though 
surely  heavens  we  must  have  hit  him." 

"Listen",  said  Rhube  and  as  we  stood 
a  faint  thud  came  to  our  ears. 

"He's  going  off",  lamented  Fred, 
"that's  his  horns  striking  a  tree." 

"But  it  didn't  sound  like  a  tree" 
answered  Rhub'e,  "sounded  to  rac  as  ff  it 


struck  the  ground,  listen!"  And  as  we 
listened  a  sound  of  deep  breathing  with 
a  tell-tale  gurgle  came  to  us,  which 
sounded  right  below  us,  not  thirty  feet 
away.  "He's  hit  and  hit  hard",  I  ex- 
claimed, "He's  a  dead  moose."  "No,  he 
is  going  away  from  us  all  the  time," 
insisted  Fred,  "You  can  see  his  breathing 
doesn't  sound  as  plain." 
"I  believe  he  is  lying  right  there,"  said 
Rhube  pointing  to  a  black  snarl  of  bushes 
at  the  foot  of  the  turnpike,  "and  I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do,  make  a  torch  and 
let  Fred  go  ahead  with  it  and  we'll  follow 
with  our  rifles." 

"Not  by  a  darn  sight", exclaimed  Fred, 
you  fellows  can  take  the  torches  if  you 
want  to  and  I'll  do  the  following."  Fred 
can  be  obstinate  at  times — so  we  wasted 
no  time  in  argument  but  went  to  our  tent 
where  we  had  a  supply  of  birch  bark. 
Taking  a  stick  about  three  feet  long,  I 
split  the  end  and  forced  a  strip  of  bark 
into  the  opening.  Rhube  was  outside 
preparing  his  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
"Come  on,"  he  said.  On  going  out  I 
found  he  had  his  bark  attached  to  a  pole 
about  eighteen  feet  long.  "Wait  a 
minute,"  I  said,  and  taking  the  camp 
axe  I  cut  a  pole  considerably  longer  than 
Rhube's  and  transferred  my  bark  to  that. 

Arriving  at  the  point  where  the  moose 
turned  off  we  lit  our  torches  and  cautious- 
ly worked  our  way  down  into  the  thicket, 
Fred  following  at  our  heels  with  his 
rifle.  But  no  sign  of  moose  could  we  see 
or  hear.  Our  torches  began  to  dim  and 
we  quickly  backed  out,  went  to  our  tent 
and  turned  in.  Next  morning  as  soon 
as  it  was  fairly  light  we  (bold  as  lions) 
took  our  rifles  and  started  for  the  scene 
of  last  night's  excitement.  We  found, 
by  his  tracks,  where  the  moose  turned 
of,  was  only  eleven  paces  from  where  we 
had  stood.  Going  down  into  the  thicket 
we  found  lots  of  tracks,  bushes  twisted  off 
and  other  signs,  but  no  moose,  not  even 
a  drop  of  blood.  "Well,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible," we  lamented,  "that  he  got  away." 
"In  my  experience,"  remarked  Rhube, 
"I've  noticed  when  a  moose  with  a  big 
spread  is  hard  hit  he  makes  for  the  open 
country.  I  am  going  to  cruise  around  on 
the  bog." 

"I've  heard,"  I  said,  "he  takes  his 
back  tracks,  so  I'll  follow  them  back." 

I  had  gone  only  a  few  steps  when  Rhube 
gave  a  low  whistle.  Looking  back  and 
following  the  direction  of  this  arm,  I 
saw  it.  A  big  pan  sticking  up  above  the 
hard  pack  and  about  fifty  yards  off. 
The  rising  sun  was  shining  full  on  it,  and 
if  it  had  been  pure  gold  it  could  not  have 
looked  any  prettier  to  us. 

We  went  over  and  there  he  lay,  a 
beauty  with  a  spread  we  judged  of  about 
56  inches.  Actual  measurement  proved 
it  to  be  only  52  inches,  but  the  tips  of 
the  long  prongs  turned  sharply  in,  which 
cut  down  the  spread. 

After  breakfast  we  started  in  dressing 
and  bagging  the  meat.  In  this  we  were 
assisted  by  a  couple  of  hunters  who  were 
camped  a  couple  of  miles  above  us  and 
came  down  to  see  what  we  were  making 
such a"lovely" racket  aboutin  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

Old,  experienced  hunters,  they  both 
were,  but  they  had  to  admit  that  we  had 
the  best  set  of  horns  ever  carried  off  the 
turnpike.  Getting  an  early  dinner  the 
five  of  us  started  down  the  trail,  to  our 
canoe  with  about  75  lbs.  of  meat  strapped 
to  our  shoulders.  By  the  time  we  got 
back  to  camp  we  concluded  we  had  done 
enough  for  one  day. 

Getting  an  early  start  next  morning 
we  were  able  to  take  everything  along 
and  by  nine  o'clock  we  were  afloat  once 
more,  bound  for  home,  tired  but  mighty 
contented. 


ON  the  side  hill  this  August  afternoon 
the  sun  beat  down  with  a  heat 
that  was  amazing  for  the  ones  not 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  nortb- 
land.  r 

The  great  places  of  gray  rocky  ledges 
that  lay  exposed  to  the  sun  were  too  warm 
for  comfort  for  bird  or  beast,  the  irregular 
lines  of  blue  berry  bushes  springing  from 
every  crack  and  crevice  were  even  becom- 
ing dried  and  brown  from  the  heat  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  big  black  bear  that  came 
out  unto  the  edge  of  this  rocky  place 
ave  a  disgusted  grumble  as  he  felt  the 
eat;  but  then  he  discovered  an  extra 
large  bunch  of  blue  berries  a  short  ten 
feet  out  there  in  the  sun  and  he  walked 
out  of  the  shadow  and  swept  the  fruit  by 
the  pawful  into  that  ever  ready  mouth  of 
his  that  was  forever  looking  for  some- 
thing to  eat. 

It  was  no  choice  of  his  that  he  was 
wandering  around  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
not  much,  he  had  been  lying  in  a  mud 
wallow  of  his  own  making  three  miles 
away  down  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
bad  been  having  a  very  enjoyable  time 
until  the  sound  of  human  voices  had 
drifted  down  wind  to  him,  and  he  had 
hastily  climbed  unto  the  bank  and  from 
a  fringe  of  alders  above  his  hastily  vacated 
bath  he  watched  a  half  dozen  Indians  in 
two  canoes  make  a  landing  on  the  point 
below,  and  start  erecting  their  tents. 
That  was  enough,  he  did  not  want  any 
closer  acquaintance  with  them.  Had  he 
not  watched  them  set  up  a  mysterious 
affair  last  season  and  upon  his  investigat- 
ing he  caught  the  delicious  odor  of  burned 
bacon  and  fresh  fish;  had  he  not  endeav- 
oured to  dig  in  through  the  back  of  the 
little  pole  built  pen  when  the  whole  affair 
came  down  with  a  crash,  smashing  one  of 
his  paws  in  such  a  manner  that  it  took 
three  weeks  of  careful  nursing  before  it 
was  in  shape  to  travel  on?    No,  he  would 

five  them  a  wide  berth,  the  fact  that  the 
ndians  were  going  into  camp  for  the 
annual  blueberry  picking  never  could  be 
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understood  by  the  black  bear.  Blueberry 
season  or  whatever  season,  Indians  meant 
danger  to  him.  and  he  would  keep  out 
of  their  way. 

Well  these  rocks  were  still  too  warm  to 
be  comfortable  and  the  flies  were  a  bother, 
or  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mud  he  was  plastered  with  from  bead  to 
foot.  This  mud  was  partially  dry  now 
and  had  the  Indian  caught  sight  of  the 
bear  this  morning  he  would  surely  have 
thought  him  a  funny  looking  specimen. 

Bruin  walked  out  as  we  have  stated 
and  licked  up  the  delicious  bunch  of 
fruit  in  front  of  him,  then  made  off  across 
those  rocks  for  the  timber  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  a  tiresome  walk  for  even  a 
bear,  and  before  he  came  to  the  timber  he 
struck  the  smaller  grove  of  the  big  piece  of 
land  that  had  been  burnt  over  two  years 
before.  There  were  blue  berries,  acres 
of  them.  He  was  in  his  glory.  How  he  did 
stuff  and  stuff  until  his  shiny  black  sides 
fairly  bulged,  and  then  there  was  the 
thicket  of  young  timber  to  lay  out  in  at 
night.  Occasionally  when  the  moon- 
light nights  were  on,  he  fed  at  night  and 
rested  during  the  day.  When  surfeited 
with  these  blueberries  he  made  a  trip 
now  and  then  back  to  the  big  rocky  ledges 
where  for  exercise  and  a  relish  he  would 
spend  hours  rolling  over  rocks  from  the 
size  of  a  teacup  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  in  weight,  in  the  search  of  ants. 

For  weeks  the  big  bear  stayed  about  tbe 
berry  patch,  and  then  one  moonlight 
night  he  was  miles  away  down  on  the 
edge  of  Onamakawash  Lake  taking  a 
little  stroll  and  rambling  around  the  edge 
of  the  little  muskeg  swamps,  and  on  the 
border  of  one  of  these  he  discovered  a  large 
pen.  It  looked  something  like  the  one 
the  Indian  had  built,  only  larger.  Tbe 
black  one  did  not  know  of  course  that 
this  was  a  shelter  camp  built  here  for 
the  shelter  of  the  trapper  whose  line 


ran  through  here  in  the  winter  months. 
What  he  did  know  was  that  this  place 
looked  so  tempting  that  he  just  had  to 
investigate.  He  circled  it  first,  and  while 
down  to  leeward  got  a  most  delicious 
whiff  of  decayed  meat — an  old  piece  of 
moose  meat  left  there  the  previous, 
season  by  the  trapper — no  man  smell, 
just  nicely  decayed  meat,  meat  such  as 
any  epicure  would  fancy;  the  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  legged  and  four  legged 
species  of  epicure  being  that  the  two 
legged  one  likes  "ripe"  meat  cooked, 
while  the  four  legged  fellow  takes  it  as  he 
finds  it,  provided  it  has  a  certain  degree 
of  flavour  to  it. 

Yes  he  would  investigate  that  place, 
and  he  did,  first  disposing  of  the  three  or 
four  pounds  of  meat  that  he  found 
outside  suitable  to  his  palate.  Then  he 
sniffed  about  the  door.  Then  followed 
a  trip  of  inspection  all  the  way  round; 
up  on  the  roof  he  climbed  and  there  was 
a  round  thing  made  of  iron  sticking  up 
through  the  roof,  he  rattled  this  and 
looked  down  the  hole  in  the  top.  The 
smell  of  something  he  was  sure  was  good 
to  eat  came  up  through  that  hole.  He 
shoved  his  head  into  that  hole  and  the 
hole  stuck  to  his  head.  With  one  slam 
of  his  left  forepaw  he  sent  the  two  joints 
of  that  stove  pipe  clattering  and  banging 
off  unto  the  ground.  The  noise  and 
rattle  caused  by  this  operation  frightened 
him  for  about  a  half  minute  and  he 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  stub  end  of 
the  pipe  reaching  up  from  the  little  stove 
below  with  wrathy  suspicion.  Nothing 
happened,  and  he  decided  to  dig  a  hole 
through  the  roof.  A  few  minutes  labour 
at  this  job  satisfied  him  that  it  would  be 
hard  work,  so  he  clambered  down  and 
eventually  came  back  to  the  little  door, 
and  after  a  bit  of  pawing  around  he 
succeeded  in  inserting  the  powerful  claws 
of  his  front  feet  around  the  edge  of  the 
door.  Now  the  trapper  had  merely  left 
the  door  fastened  with  a  wooden  pin  and 
this  gave  way  at  the  first  wrench  of  those 
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mighty  forelegs,  the  door  flew  open  and 
the  black  one  walked  deliberately  inside. 
On  the  wall  hung  a  jug  of  syrup  and  the 
smell  of  this  was  sure  good.  This  jug 
hung  on  a  heavy  wire  nail  was  a  bit 
difficult  to  dislodge  and  working  away 
with  the  saliva  dripping  from  his  jaws 
as  he  smelled  the  sugary  syrup,  he  at 
last  lost  patience  and  slapped  the  thing 
with  his  paw.  Down  it  came,  and  so  did 
the  remaining  stove-pipe,  striking  the 
bear  across  the  back.  The  blow  was 
nothing,  but  his  surprise  was  great,  and 
he  made  a  dive  for  the  outside.  Here  he 
walked  about  suspiciously  for  a  half  hour, 
but  at  last  his  appetite  overcame  his 
suspicions  and  back  he  went.  Over  and 
over,  around  and  around  that  jug  was 
rolled,  but  he  could  not  get  the  wooden 
plug  out.  It  was  so  close  to  the  top  of  the 
jug  that  the  black  fellow's  endeavours 
did  not  loosen  it  in  the  least  and  after 
tiring  himself  out  and  making  a  wreck 
of  the  interior  of  the  camp  in  his  wrestle 
with  the  jug,  he  departed,  going  straight 
away  to  the  north  and  west,  pausing 
here  and  there  to  examine  the  clefts  and 
the  rocks  and  the  hollows  under  the 
larger  windfalls,  searching,  always  search- 
ing, and  the  cooler  the  evenings  the  more 
strenuous  this  search  became. 

There  came  a  milder  spell,  and  the  big 
fellow  who  had  found  a  place  underneath 
a  mass  of  tangled  wind-falls  and  debris 
and  had  dug  himself  a  cave  which  he  had 
partially  filled  with  dead  leaves,  moss, 
etc.,  gave  up  his  den  building  and  took 
to  his  wanderings  again. 

This  particular  night  was  one  of  those 
hazy  mild  evenings  when  the  moon 
half-hidden  by  the  light  hazy  clouds  cast 
a  light  that  was  full  of  shadows.  Espec- 
ially was  this  true  down  near  the  lake. 
The  bear  had  just  taken  a  long  drink  and 
stood  with  his  head  lifted  looking  out 
across  the  water  in  front  of  him.  There 
was  a  slight  rustle  in  the  brush  behind 
the  bear  and  a  twig  snapped,  ana  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it  here,  the 
bear  had  suddenly  lost  himself  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  some  small  trees  and 
shrubs  a  short  fifteen  feet  from  the  drink- 
ing place. 

A  swish  of  the  brush  and  stepping  out 
of  the  shadows  a  cow  moose  advanced 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  evidently  she 
had  drunk  at  this  spot  before  as  she 
walked  out  deliberately,  her  high  fore 
shoulders  and  great  body  throwing  a 
shadow  that  looked  immense.  The  bear 
was  in  luck  as  the  light  breeze  was  direct- 
ly from  the  moose  to  him.  His  little 
pig-like  eyes  snapped  wickedly  and  as  the 
moose's  nose  went  down  to  the  water 
for  her  drink,  the  bear's  six  hundred 
pounds  of  energy  shot  out  of  the  shadows 


like  a  thunderbolt.  There  was  a  sicken- 
ing thud  as  the  mighty  paw  of  the  bear 
struck  the  moose  lair  on  the  spine  just 


'He  made  a  wreck  of  the  inside  of 
that  cabin." 


back  of  the  rise  of  her  foreshoulders.  and 
she  went  down  like  a  steer  when  struck 
by  the  butcher's  maul.  Not  one  second 
did  the  bear  lose.  With  a  rush  and  a 
ferocious  growl  he  was  at  the  moose's 
head  and  had  ripped  her  throat  open 
before  she  realized  what  had  struck  her. 
There  were  a  few  spasmodic  struggles, 
and  there  the  big  mass  of  meat  and  bone 
that  ten  minutes  before  had  been  a  living, 
walking  creature  of  the  wilds  lay  a  feast 
for  the  bear.  Not  that  day  or  the  next 
did  he  leave  his  kill,  not  he;  no  prowling 
brush  wolf  should  feed  there  if  he  knew 
it  at  least,  not  now.  He  would  eat  his 
fill  and  then  go  back  a  short  distance  and 
sleep  off  his  feed.  When  hungry  again 
he  would  come  back  and  gorge  himself  to 
a  condition  of  fullness  that  made  him 
lazy.  He  would  then  snooze  it  off  and 
repeat  when  hungry. 

A  moose  is  a  large  animal,  but  it  was 
amazing  the  amount  of  that  carcase  that 
had  disappeared  before  the  first  snow 
came,  and  with  the  snow  came  a  sharp 
frosty  spell  of  weather.  The  bed  the 
bear  had  used  in  the  thicket  became  a  bit 
cool  at  night  and  after  one  more  big  feed, 
the  bear,  about  as  fat  and  sleek  as  a  bear 
in  his  fall  coat  can  get,  wandered  back 
away  from  the  lake.  In  his  way  on  the 
following  morning  lay  a  waterfall  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  drop.  At  the  bottom 
was  a  pool,  and  somewhere  at  sometime 
in  his  wanderings  the  bear  must  have 
learned  what  this  pool  contained.  With 
great  care  he  waded  out  until  the  water 
reached  his  shaggy  sides,  and  stood  per- 
fectly still.  Perhaps  he  was  there  ten 
minutes,  at  least  it  was  five  whole  min- 
utes before  a  convulsive  shake  put  his 
fore  shoulders  in  motion,  and  a  sweep  of 
that  deadly  forepaw  sent  something 
splashing  and  thrashing  out  unto  the 
snow-covered  rocks.  The  bear  had 
caught  a  nice  fat  sucker  for  breakfast. 
A  big  clumsy  fellow  the  bear  seemed  to  be, 
but  to  see  him  play  with  this  freshly 
caught  fish,  toss  it  about  and  play  with 
it  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse,  he  was  far 
from  awkward.  Tiring  of  this  he  made 
his  breakfast  and  turned  across  the 
stream  back  toward  the  half  finished 
den.  It  was  the  work  of  hours  to  arrange 
and  rearrange  this  particular  bed.  The 
big  fellow  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
everything  to  his  liking  and  he  shoved 
and  pushed  about  inside  until  the  entrance 
was  almost  completely  closed.  The 
snow  began  falling  and  the  big  bear's 
adventures  were  over  I  ill  the  next  season, 
unless  someone  accidently  discovered  bis 
sleeping  place  which  was  one  chance  in 
five  hundred.  He  had  lived  well  and  be 
would  sleep  away  the  winter  in  the  same 
way  until  the  thawing  of  the  snows  in 
spring  roused  him  from  his  long  stupor. 
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POACHERS  ARE  BUSY 


LAST  Friday  night,  duck  shooting 
opened  in  earnest  at  Mud  Lake, 
twenty  or  twenty- two  shots  being 
fired  around  dusk  and  startled  ducks  were 
observed  flying  in  all  directions.  Who- 
ever did  the  shooting  were  poor  sports 
— in  fact  no  sports  at  all.  To  call  such 
persons  sports  would  be  insulting  99% 
per  cent,  of  shooters.  You  can't  call 
them  men  and  even  when  you  compare 
them  to  that  little  four-legged  animal 
with  the  white  stripes  on  its  back,  it  is 
disparaging  to  ihe  animal,  for  it  is  not 
.supposed  to  be  blessed  with  any  intel- 
ligence, whilst  whoever  did  the  shooting 
Friday  night  must  have  been  intelligent 
enough  to  know  how  to  load  a  gun.  We 
suppose  this  is  the  only  chance  these 
would-be  nimrods  have  of  getting  a  duck — 


shooting  them  when  they  are  half  grown, 
and  so  tame  that  a  child  of  eight  could 
get  them  easily.  The  chances  are  these 
poachers  could  not  hit  a  floating  balloon, 
let  alone  a  startled  duck  in  the  legal  seas- 
on, and  they  must  take  away  pleasure 
from  many  other  devotees  of  the  gun 
who  are  sports  enough  to  wait  for  the 
lawful  season  to  open.  There  are  parties 
in  town,  who  have  hunted  ducks  for 
years  and  years  and  have  yet  to  fiie 
a  shot  out  of  season.  Probably  if  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  was  applied  to 
the  poachers  by  some  of  the  chaps  who 
try  to  obey  the  law  it  would  teach  them 
a  lesson.  After  the  feathering  process 
was  finished  it  would  be  a  good  scheme 
to  anchor  the  human  birds  out  in  Mud 
Lake  for  a  week  or  two  and  use  them  as 


decoys.  There  was  a  time  when  poach- 
ing was  very  prevalent  on  our  lake,  but 
thank  goodness,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  real  red  blood  has  gotten  into 
the  veins  of  the  scatter-gun  artists,  and 
very  little,  if  any  illegal  shooting,  has 
been  done  on  our  two  lower  lakes.  The 
present  system  of  enforcing  the  game 
laws  is  a  farce — at  leastin  Lanark  county. 
If  any  resident  of  Innisville  or  the  vicinity 
can  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  the 
parties  doing  the  shooting  and  other 
information,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
give  it  to  the  party  who  told  us  in  the 
first  place  about  this  poaching  and  im- 
mediate steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  the 
guilty  parties  up  before  the  magistrate. 
There  are  many  in  Carleton  Place  who 
are  just  as  fond  of  roast  duck  as  these 
poachers,  but  are  willing  to  wait  until 
it  is  legal  to  shoot. — Central  Canadian. 


The  Dream  of  a  Sourdough 


YOUR  Canadian  steamer  has  sure 
got  a  dandy  day  to  show  off  Taku 
Glacier,"  jubilantly  declared  Sid 
Nowell  to  one  of  two  men  standing  beside 
him  on  deck.  "Our  American  steamers 
never  have  a -finer  July  day  than  this." 

To  Nowell,  the  only  Alaskan  on  board* 
the  throng  of  Canadian  and  American 
rouud-trippers  naturally  turned  for  in- 
formation throughout  the  thousand-mile 
water  course  of  British  Columbia  and 
Southeaster  Alaska.  Twelve  miles 
south  of  Juneau  the  steamer  bad  left  the 
main  channel  in  order  to  take  her 
passengers  to  the  foot  of  one  of  Alaska's 
grandest  fields  of  blue  ice.  After 
gliding  into  Taku  Inlet,  Ira  Sanborn, 
a  Bonstonian,  and  Arthur  Huntley, 
a  Winnipeger,  had  sought  the  Alaskan. 
While  skimming  the  broad  ice-berg- 
speckled  waters,  Nowell  intimated  to 
his  interested  listeners  that  Taku  Glacier 
extended  thirty  miles,  received  ten 
orjfmore  tributaries,  stretched  a  mile 
across  the  sea  front  and  stood  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high. 

"Those  cathedral  spires,,"  volunteered 
Nowell,  nodding  toward  a  cluster  of 
rocky  pinnacles,  "they're  on  the  edge  of 
British  Columbia  boundary  line." 

"We're  as  near  British  Columbia  as 
that,  are  we?"  queried  Huntley. 
"About  twenty-five  miles." 
Gradually   a  resplendent   blue  cliff 
revealed    itself.    Behind    it    rose  the 
jagged  surface  of  the  ice  field. 

The  Alaskan,  who  had  many  a  time 
loitered  in  front  of  Taku  Glacier,  steered 
a  gasboat  up  Taku  River,  and  followed 
in  a  river  boat  the  windings  of  the  Taku 
into  British  Columbia,  explained  how 
Taku  Glacier,  flowing  down  the  east  side 
of  the  Canadian  Coast  range,  might 
possibly  be  the  Llewellyn  Glacier  of 


Taku  inlet. 

Atlin  Lake,  therefore  a  Canadian  as  well 
as  an  American  glacier. 

As  they  swept  across  'the  mouth  of 
Taku  River  into  the  bay  blocked  by 
Taku  Glacier,  a  gasboat  no  bigger  than 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  corrugated 
iceberg  around  which  she  was  feeling  her 
way,  bobbed  up  and  down  alongside  the 
steamer. 

"There's  Sourdough  Bill,"  cried  Nowell. 
"Spose  he's  going  to  his  camp  to  dream. 
His  camp's  over  on  that  point — see  it?" 

Sourdough  Bill's  gasboat  emitted  a 
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shrill  little  whistle.  The  steamer  respon- 
ded. 

Everyone  had  had  a  chance  to  view 
at  close  range  the  sparkling  scallops  of 
the  ice  cliff  and  the  gleaming  nodules  of 
the  ice  field.  Momentarily,  they  had 
been  startled  by  the  whistle  of  the  steam- 
er complimentary  to  the  glacier.  They 
had  watched  the  play  of  the  sunlight 
upon  the  jagged  blue  precipice,  beheld 


boundary  line.  Sourdough  Bill  con- 
tends— and  I  don't  dispute  it — that 
Taku  River  is  the  logical  entrance  .to  the 
Atlih  country.  Anyhow,  it  was  the  first 
road  projected.  He's  positive  there'll 
be  a  road  carved  out  along  the  rim  of 
these  mountains.  A  little  way.  up  the 
river  there  actually  are  six  miles  of  gov- 
ernment road  built  along  the  base  of  a 
mountain  to  the  native  village  and  from 
there  still  another  mile  to  a  homestead. 
What  they  ever  wasted  money  on  it  for 
is  beyond  me.    Sourdough  Bill's  doings! 


Close  to  Taku  inlet,  southeastern  Alaska. 


a  splintered  slice  of  ice  break  off,  heard 
the  roar  of  the  cleavage  and  splash,  and 
had  seen  the  spray  rise  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  ice  cliff.  All  had  gazed  until 
they  felt  that  they  could  carry  back  to 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Boston^  Chicago  and 
the  rest  of  their  far-off  Homes  a  true 
picture  of  Taku  Glacier. 

On  the  way  back  the  steamer  was 
swerving  from  the  river  mouth  when 
Huntley  remarked,  "Sourdough  Bill's 
reached  camp — his  boat's  in  the  cove. 
He's  rushing  down  the  rocks  like  mad." 

"Going  to  salute  us  again,  I  bet.  He 
wouldn't  for  anything  miss  a  chance  to 
salute  a  steamer — especially  a  Canadian 
steamer." 

"Is  he  a  Canadian'?'  asked  Huntley. 

Nowell  shook  his  head.  "Born  and 
raised  on  a  Connecticut  farm — wintered 
and  summered  North  since  '.9,8  and  seen 
the  ice  go  out  of  the  Yukon  five  succes- 
sive springs.    But  he's  got—" 

Across  the  water  reiterated  the  shrill 
little  whistle. 

"Keep  your  eye  on  that  camp," 
admonished  Nowell.  "Sourdough  Bill 
hasn't  got  through  with  us  yet.  He'll 
give  us  another  salute." 

Presently  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shot  up 
a  trimmed  spruce  tree,  then  dipped. 

A  third  time  the  steamer  responded. 

"For  fifteen  years — ever  since  I've 
been  in  this  country — -Sourdough  Bill  has 
been  building  a  road  between  here  and 
British  Columbia." 

"I  didn't  know — "  began  Huntley 

Nowell  tapped  his  forehead.  "It's 
here  he's  building  it."  Two  pairs  of 
wide-open  eyes  rested  upon  the  Alaskan. 

"Suppose  you  let  us  into  the  secret," 
suggested  Sanborn. 

"The  mouth  of  Taku  River,"  explained 
Nowell,  "is  twenty-four  miles  from  the 


Taku  River  is  the  haunt  of  fishermen  and 
hunters— up  to  the  head  waters.  But 
Sourdough  Bill  insists  that  one  day  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  resort,  a  gateway  to 
Atlin  district.  He  maintains  that  there 
isn't  a  speck  of  the  Way  but  what  a  road 
can  be  blasted,"  snickered  Nowell. 
With  a  grin  he  continued,  "It's  to  be  a 
railroad,  mind  you.  I  understand  he's 
picked  out  the  location  for  the  terminus- 
whereabouts  in  this  icy  wilderness  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  can  figure.  His  fertile 
imagination  sees  hordes  of  people  coming 
from  ths  boundary  past  Wright  Glacier, 
Twin  Glacier  and  the  slice  of  Taku 
Glacier  that  pops  out  opposite  the  native 


S.S.  "Princess  Alice"  at  Taku  glacier, 
southeastern  Alaska. 


village,  then  at  the  river  mouth  come 
upon  Taku  Glacier.  His  wild  fancy  sees 
thousands  of  folks  going  from  Taku 
Glacier  up  the  narrow  stream  and  drop- 
ping into  the  lap  of  another  marvellous 
region — Atlin.  He  talks  like  a  book 
about  it.    British  Columbia  will  meet 
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us  and  together  we'll  open  up  Taku  and 
Atlin.  That's  how  he  romances.  He 
sees  settlements  all  along  Taku  River — 
a  farm  here  and  there  between  glaciers. 
Every  day  he's  building  that  road  that  he 
asserts  is  going  to  hook  us  on  to  British 
Columbia." 

"He  is  building  it — building  it  on  the 
mental  plane,"  avowed  Sanborn,  casting 
a  backward  glance  at  the  receding  flag. 
"It  must  sooner  or  later  manifest  on  the 
physical  plane." 

"Won't  manifest  anywhere  in  his  time 
nor  mine."  scoffed  the  Alaskan. 

"Even  so,"  admitted  Sanborn  with 
conviction,  "he's  making  possible  its 
ultimate  materialization.  Meanwhile, 


he's  helping  develop  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican iriendship." 

"May  his  dreaming  continue,"  ac- 
quiesced Huntley  "until — " 

"Little  fear  but  it  will.  No  sooner 
comes  summer  than  some  of  us  in  Juneau 
hear  Sourdough  Bill  say,  T  need  a  rest, 
my  camp's  the  place  to  get  it,'  and  off  he 
goes." 

The  Canadian's  earnest  tones  broke 
the  silence.  "I  hope  his  dream  will  come 
true.  We  can't  have  too  many  avenues 
into  the  States." 

"It  will  come  true,"  interrupted  the 
American,  "for  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
out  of  touch  with  any  of  the  Canadian 
beauties." 


wasn't  afraid  to  shove  her  into  the  ice 
and  so  made  good  headway. 

Jim  kept  shooting  for  help.  We  had 
answered  his  signals.  He  must  have 
known  we  were  doing  our  best,  yet  be 
was  alarmed  and  evidently  thought 
wasting  powder  might  burry  things; 
also  some  persons  like  to  let  the  world 
know  of  their  troubles. 

It  was  a  clear,  cold  afternoon  without 
wind  and  the  ice  formed  fast.  The  sun 
was  disappearing  behind  the  trees  when 
I  reached  the  other  shooters.  They  had 
pulled  their  skiff  out  on  a  big  rat  house 
wnicb  showed  a  decided  desire  to  sink 
under  their  weight  and  tbey  were  shaking 
and  shivering  as  they  endeavored  to  calk 
a  bad  break  in  the  side  of  their  little 
boat  with  strips  of  a  handkerchief  and  a 
pocket  knife.  Jim  didn't  need  any 
urging  to  step  into  my  boat  when  it 
came  alongside  the  rat  house,  then 
passing  the  push  pole  to  his  man  I  told 
him,  "Now  take  us  home.  It  will  warm 
you  up."  He  made  a  couple  of  strokes 
and  was  leaving  the  rat-house  through  the 
path  I  had  broken  whan  coming,  before 
Jim  noticed  we  hadn't  taken  his  dead 
ducks.  He  shouted: 
"  Say  !  Hold  on.  You  have  left  my 
ducks.  You  don't  think  I'm  going  in 
without  them  do  you?" 

Now  fifty  pounds  of  dead  weight  in  an 
already  overloaded  boat  may  not  be 
much  in  itself,  but  like  an  inch  on  the 
end  of  a  man's  nose  is  a  good  deal  under 
the  circumstances,  so  I  replied,  "I 
don't  think  anything  about  it.  I  know 
they  are  not  coming  aboard  here;  not 
to-night  anyway.  Throw  your  rubber 
coat  over  them  and  the  man  scent  on 
that  will  keep  the  owls  and  the  mink 
away. 

Three  big  men  were  a  heavy  load  for 
a  boat  the  size  of  ours  and  to  do  our 
best  it  was  impossible  to  trim  her  so  she 
wqUld  not  be  pretty  well  down  by  the 
head,  and  the  ice  reached  dangerously 
near  the  top  of  the  protecting  zinc. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  tiny  splinter 
of  white  showed  through  on  the  inside 
of  the  boat  followed  by  a  little  trickle  of 
water.  A  sharp  corner  of  ice  had  given 
us  a  puncture.  "Have  got  to  raise  her 
bows,"  I  told  Jim  and  be  started  to  work 
himsell  toward  the  stern. 

"That  ain't  going  to  do  at  all,"  the. 
pusher  said.  "Can  t  you  see  she  is  so 
low  in  the  stern  that  the  water  is  almost 
coming  in  now?" 

"Well,  tell  me  what's  to  be  done  and 
I'll  do  it,"  Jim  sputtered. 

"Get  out  on  the  snow-shoes  and  walk," 
I  said.  "The  ice  probably  will  hold  you. 
If  it  breaks  through  hang  onto  the  boat 
and  you  won't  go  in  over  your  boot  tops." 

"Why  don't  you  try  the  snow-shoes 
youiself  if  you  think  the  boat  has  to  be 
lightened,"  Jim  replied,  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing and  he  not  moving. 

I  told  him,  "It's  none  of  my  funeral. 
I'm  no  shipwrecked  mariner  to  have  to 
work  my  passage,  besides  I've  broken  a 
lot  of  ice  for  your  benefit  tonight  and  turn 
about  is  fair  play." 

Jim  didn't  know  much  about  snow- 
shoes.  He  certainly  belonged  in  the 
awkward  squad  of  the  snow-shoe  brigade 
but  when  there  came  another  crunching 
of  wood  and  one  more  streak  of  white 
showed  where  the  planking  had  again 
been  punctured,  he  put  on  the  shoes  and 
very  gingerly  stepped  out  on  the  ice.  He 
handled  himself  much  like  a  cat  on  skatesl 
The  skiff,  relieved  of  his  weight,  rose 
until  the  punctures  were  well  above  the 
water  line  and  fo:  a  minute  things  looked 
good,  Jim  gaining  confidence  with  every 
step.  Then  be  tripped — how  it  happened 
he  didn't  know  himself — and  sat  down 
hard.  The  ice  was  not  equal  to  the 
strain.    It  broke  under  him  and  for  one 
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Jumping  Ducks  and  Jay  Hawking 
Where  It  Is  Cold 

Edward  T.  Martin 


THE  cold  bad  come  suddenly.  The 
ducks  were  about  gone,  that  is  all 
except  the  mallards.  They  stay 
until  the  last  dog  is  hung.  They  never 
leave  as  long  as  tbey  can  find  water  to 
drink  and  food  to  eat. 

We  had  spent  a  month  hunting  on 
this  chain  of  Canadian  Lakes  and  were 
only  waiting  for  the  final  freeze  to  take  a 
fling  at  the  big  game  and  perhaps  set 
out  a  few  traps. 

There  was  a  natural  fly  way  between 
the  two  largest  of  these  lakes  where  we 
had  killed  some  canvas-backs  and  many 
other  varieties  and  now  with  nothing 
but  mallards,  the  jumping  and  jay- 
hawking  was  great,  for  mallards  are 
natural  born  skulkers  and  if  the  day  is 
bright  and  pleasant,  like  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  in  the  weeds  or  on  a  rat  house 
and  sun  themselves,  at  which  times  they 
lie  close. 

Round  Lake,  in  shape  true  to  its  name, 
was  the  mallard  lake.  Shallow  of  water 
but  deep  of  mud,  thin  black  mud,  it  was 
full  of  wild  rice  and  many  ducks  congre- 
gated there,  particularly  late  in  the 
season. 

There  were  two  of  us  with  a  pair  of 
so-called  guides  in  camp  and  this  day  we 
had  been  out  jumping  ducks  ever  since 
the  sun  became  warm  enough  to  meet 
the  thin  border  of  shore  ice.  Our  boats, 
for  we  travelled  in  pairs,  were  of  cedar, 
clinker  built,  each  navigated  by  a  guide 
standing  erect  in  the  stern  and  using  a 
ten  foot  push-pole.  The  shooting  had 
been  good,  its  only  fault  that  the  ducks 
often  lay  too  close  and  were  so  easy  to 
bit  that  much  of  the  sport  was  lost.  The 
sun  was  getting  low.  For  my  part  I 
had  ducks  enough  and  was  ready  to  quit, 
when  a  crunch  of  ice  under  the  boat's 
bows  gave  notice  that  the  lake  wss  skim- 
ming over  and  it  was  time  to  go  because 
"skim"  ice  with  its  sharp  edges  is  bad 
for  a  boat,  particularly  if  the  boat's  sides 
are  thin  and  made  of  ?oft  wood. 

Hound  Lake  is  shallow  as  far  as  water 
goes,  but  its  thin  black  mud  is  so  deep 
that  a  ten-foot  push-pole  may  be  shoved 
into  it  for  its  entire  length  without  reach- 
ing bottom  and  a  swimmer  has  little  or 
no  chance.  Jim,  my  sboot'ng  mate, 
didn't  want  to  quit.  "Wait  until  I  get 
one  duck  more;  was  his  request  and 
when  he  got  that,  thenbewanted  another; 
then  he  got  chasing  a  cripple,  which 
took  more  time.  His  guide  too  was  of 
the  heedless  kind  and  didn't  seem  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  getting  back 


to  camp  while  the  getting  was  good. 
Finally  I  lost  patience  and  called  to  Jim: 

"I'm  going.  You  have  killed  enough 
ducks.  Come  on!  Can't  you  see  how 
rapidly  the  ice  is  making?  Come,  before 
it  catches  you!"  But  he  only  laughed 
and  kept  on  after  the  cripple. 

I  didn't  like  to  leave  Jim,  but  staving 
wouldn't  help  matters  any,  for  my  skiff 
was  loaded  to  her  full  capacity  and  if  the 
other  boat  got  into  trouble  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do.  So,  shifting  the 
dead  ducks  from  the  bows  to  back 
where  I  was  sitting  amidships,  thus 
raising  the  nose  of  the  boat  out  of  water 
and  to  some  extent  lessening  the  chance 
of  damage  from  the  ice,  we  headed  for 
camp,  but  Jim,  as  if  to  aggravate  me, 
shot  at  another  duck,  crippled  it,  then 
turned  back  to  chase  it. 

To  camp  was  a  good  long  mile  and 
when  we  reached  the  landing  I  noticed 
considerable  fringe  of  splinters  hanging 
from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  our  boat 
where  the  ice  had  cut  it. 

It  kept  growing  colder  all  the  time. 
The  ice  stiffened  and  became  thicker 
every  minute,  then  even  before  we  had 
finished  banging  up  the  dead  ducks,  came 
the  distress  signal  from  up  lake,  "Bang! 
Bang!   Bang!"  twice  repeated. 

I  looked  at  my  pusher  and  he  looked 
at  me.  After  a  full  minute  of  silence,  he 
said,  "I  don't  see  anything  we  can  do. 
I  don't  propose  going  out  there  and  get- 
ting frozen  for  nobody."* 

There  was  a  larger  boat  at  the  landing, 
a  boat  set  on  steel  runners  and  sheathed 
in  zinc.  Nodding  toward  it  I  said, 
"Help  me  launch  it."  He  muttered 
something  that  I  did  not  understand, 
took  hold  reluctantly  and  helped  me 
shove  the  craft  to  the  water's  edge,  then 
going  to  the  cabin  I  returned  with  a  pair 
of  snow-shoes,  and  when  the  man,  in  a 
surly  tone,  asked,  "What's  the  idea  of 
them?"  I  would  not  tell  him  for  I 
wasn't  quite  sure  myself,  and  he  muttered 
some  more  this  time,  saying: 

"Never  heard  o'  nothing  like  that 
before,  using  snow-shoes  on  fresh  ice." 

"There  must  be  a  first  time  for  every- 
thing," I  told  him,  then  continued, 
"I'm  going  to  help  those  fellows.  One 
in  the  boat  is  better  than  two.  You  stay 
and  cook  supper.  Be  sure  and  have 
plenty  of  hot  coffee.  Some  of  us  may 
get  wet  and  need  it,  then  I  stepped  into 
the  boat  and  he  shoved  me  off.  Having 
a  boat  that  was  to  be  depended  on  I 
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brief  moment  the  young  man's  head  and 
his  heels  were  out  of  water;  the  rest  of 
his  body  completely  submerged. 

My  first  act  was  to  secure  the  snow- 
shoes.  They  were  valuable.  Then  the 
two  of  us  pulled  Jim  on  board,  he  looking 
like  a  sieve.  The  added  weight  from  the 
moisture  he  had  absorbed  brought  the 
injuries  to  the  boat  below  the  danger  line 
again  and  she  leaked,  but  not  as  much  as 
shipwrecked  Jim.  Moreover,  the  ice 
had  stiffened  until  it  was  impossible  to 
break  it  and  we  were  yet  half  a  mile  from 
camp.  I  tried  my  hand  at  calking  but 
with  only  fair  success,  also  made  Jim,  in 
spite  of  his  wetness,  bail. 

We  were  in  a  bad  fix.  There  was  only 
one  way  out  of  it,  to  get  the  boat  atop  the 
ice  and  take  her  in  on  runners.  This  time 
I  volunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope. 
The  snow-shoes  were  all  ice,the  frame  of 
one  broken  and  consequently  they  were 
useless  and  I  got  out  without  putting 
them  on,  however,  keeping  straddle  of 
the  bows  of  the  boat  and  tying  the  painter 
around  my  waist,  leaving  as  little  slack  as 
possible.  The  others  moved  as  much 
weight  aft  as  was  safe,  then  the  pusher 
with  his  long  paddle,  ran  the  boat  as  far 
up  the  ice  as  he  could  and  I  pulled  to 
help  him.  The  ice  bent  under  the  skiff 
like  a  bow,  but  did  not  break  although 
water  came  over  it.  Soon  the  boat  was 
all  out,  resting  entirely  on  the  ice  and  I 
got  back  in. 

Our  progress  was  slow.    We  broke 


through  twice  but  having  learned  the  way 
had  little  trouble  in  getting  back  on  top 
again;  still  it  was  midnight  when  we 
reached  the  landing. 

Everything  was  dark  around  camp. 
Did  my  man  have  plenty  of  hot  coffee 
and  bacon  and  potatoes?  He  did  not. 
He  didn't  even  have  a  fire.  He  was  rolled 
up  in  his  blanket  snoring.  What  was  said 
to  him  was  as  keen  and  biting  as  the 
weather.  His  excuse?  "I  was  cold; 
took  a  little  nip  out  of  the  black  bottle 
and  was  asleep  before  I  knew  it."  "A 
little  nip?"  His  "nipping"  would  win 
a  prize  most  anywhere,  and  this  nip 
amounted  to  a  good  half  pint  and  that 
one  bottle  was  all  the  party  had  for  a 
proposed  long  stay  in  the  woods,  for  I 
never  was  a  believer  in  an  over  supply  of 
booze  on  a  gunning  trip,  but  only  wanted 
enough  to  use  in  case  of  accident  or 
sickness.  Too  much  will  often  breed 
an  under  supply  of  caution. 

We  thawed  Jim  out,  filled  him  with 
hot  coffee,  put  dry  clothes  on  him  and 
next  morning  walked  over  the  ice,  bring- 
ing back  with  us  his  skiff  and  dead  ducks, 
then  broke  camp  cutting  out  the  big  game 
hunt  and  the  trap  line  also,  making  up 
our  minds  that  when  we  went  out  another 
year,  it  would  be  with  reliable  guides  and 
not  with  makeshifts  that  could  be  hired 
a  little  more  cheaply,  for  where  a  man's 
life  may  depend  on  it,  the  best  is  none  to 
good. 


Furs  That  Come  Easy 


Cliff  W.  Price 


SOMETIMES  a  trapper  gets  a  pelt 
wished  on  him  by  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune,  but  he  generally  has  to  set 
his  trap  several  times,  and  cover  a  goodly 
number  of  miles  for  eabh  member  of  the 
furry  tribe  whose  hide  he  stretches  on  a 
board. 

The  "sure"  set  on  being  given  the 
"once  over"  next  trip  around  doesn't 
look  so  sure  as  it  did  a  few  days  previous. 
Nature  has  not  been  idle  during  the  short 
lapse  of  time  since  the  little  savage  thing 
of  steel  was  set  so  cunningly,  where 
Mister  Furbearer  would  naturally  place 
his  foot  or  feet  while  making  his  rounds 
and  the  "sure"  set  has  to  be  made  a  little 
surer.  Then  Tom  and  Jerry,  the  Jay 
birds  and  Reddy  the  squirrel  and  Fuzzy 
his  flying  brother  often  edge  in  and  get 
a  perfectly  good  set  beautifully  mussed 
up. 

Even  Musky  will  sometimes  swim  over 
a  trap  and  spring  it  with  his  body  or  his 
nose  a'nd  spoil  a  set  where  the  trapper 
had  figured  "There,  that'll  be  too  much 
for  him."  So  when  an  easy  one  comes 
along  he  is  much  obliged.  Still  he  would 
not  want  them  all  to  fall  so  easy  or  the 
real  sport  of  the  science  of  trapping  would 
be  missing.  One  carefully  made  cubby 
set  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp  brought  me 
three  red  and  two  flying  squirrels,  four 
moose  birds  and  two  jaybirds.  The 
trap  was  sure  working  hard  enough  but 
nothing  stepped  on  it  that  was  worth 
lugging  home  until  finally  a  little  weasel 
managed  to  get  in.  I  think  he  watched 
me  from  behind  a  stump  and  made  speed 

Getting  there  before  the  other  fellows  did. 
ust  down  the  trail  from  this  set  about  a 
hundred  yards  I  got  one  a  lot  quicker.  I 
was  striking  along  one  day  about  2  P.M. 
with  no  luck  up  to  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  partridge  I  had  decapitated 
with  my  little  pet  .22  Winchester  Model 


1906,  (a  real  trap  line  gun)  when  I  spied 
a  fresh  partridge  track  crossing  the  trail. 
I  set  down  my  pack  basket  and  proceeded 
to  stalk  his  grouseship.  After  following 
about  50  yards  I  discovered  where  he'd 
taken  wind  for  parts  probably  unknown, 
probably  for  a  meal  of  birch  buds.  I 
started  back  and  jumped  a  rabbit.  He 
failed  to  stop  at  my  whistle  so  I  stalked 
him,  but  he  evidently  had  me  sized  up  as 
dangerous  for  he  made  a  whole  lot  of 
tracks  and  each  one  was  about  eight  feet 
apart.  So  I  reluctantly  returned  to  the 
trail  where  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  a  big  weasel  hopping  excitedly  around 
my  basket.  The  next  five  minutes  I 
saw  more  action  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Weasel  than  a  movie  director  crowds  into 
a  pie  throwing  contest.  He  was  in  and 
out  of  that  basket  at  least  two  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  times  before  I  decided 
his  hide  would  look  good  along  with  some 
other  ones  I  had,  so  I  slipped  down  to  the 
basket  and  dug  out  a  trap  and  set  it  on 
the  partridge.  During  this  time  the 
weasel  was  cavorting  around  all  over  the 
place.  I  hadn't  gone  twenty  feet  away 
when  Mr.  Weasel  hopped  up  unto  the 
edge  of  the  basket  and  then  disappeared 
inside.  In  about  three  seconds  he  got 
his  nimble  feet  in  a  No.  1  Jump  that  took 
a  hold  of  him  in  a  way  he  didn't  like  as  he 
sure  did  squeal.  He  looked  rather  puzz- 
led when  I  took  a  look  at  him  in  the 
basket.  He  tried  hard  to  get  out  over 
the  top,  but  a  gentle  tap  on  the  nose  and 
then  a  careful  squeezing  of  his  J)lack  little 
heart  and  his  evil  days  were  over. 

One  day  Pard  went  down  to  the  Lake 
to  get  some  real  Adams  Ale.  Shortly 
after  his  departure  I  heard  a  rattling  on 
the  veranda  and  peeping  out  I  spied  a 
weasel  having  a  great  time  in  my  pile  of 
cubby  furniture.  Pard  calls  it  truck. 
Feathers  and  heads  and  feet  and — you 


know  all  the  stuff  it  is  handy  to  have 
along  with  you  on  a  long  line.  Well  I 
put  a  No.  1  behind  the  washtub  surmis- 
ing that  Mr.  Blacktip  would  seek  a  nar- 
row corridor  in  making  his  escape,  rather 
than  run  out  on  the  broad  veranda  where 
he  could  not  have  been  caught.  He 
chose  the  straight  and  narrow  path  and 
the  No.  1  jaws  clicked  together  with  a 
white  furry  arm  between  them  and  held 
on  as  grimly  as  if  I  wasn't  coming  around 
for  a  week.  I  put  him  on  the  floor  and 
when  Pard  came  in  he  sure  was  doing  a 
cake  walk. 

A  muskrat  was  the  quickest  bonanza 
I've  run  unto  yet.  I  was  crossing  a  marsh 
when  I  noticed  a  little  half  concealed 
tunnel  in  the  grass.  There  were  about 
two  inches  of  water  flowing  at  the  point. 
As  I  noticed  the  tunnel  a  movement 
there  caught  my  eye  and  plumping  down 
my  foot  on  the  upstream  side  of  said 
movement  I  pounced  down  into  the 
water  and  took  out  a  lively,  good  sized 
muskrat.  I  then  walked  over  to  a  fence 
post,  rapped  his  head  in  good  shape, 
stuffed  him  in  my  pocket  and  went  on  my 
way.  Yes,  I  got  what  I  thought  he  was 
worth— $3.25  The  little  brown  fellows 
are  coming  into  their  own  at  last.  They 
were  sure  held  down  a  long  while.  I 
guess  perhaps  they'd  rather  have  it  the 
old  way.  Rats  will  average  $5.00  a  piece 
in  a  few  years.  I  know  where  there  are 
a  few  hundred  when  tbey  get  to  that 
mark. 

Ever  watch  a  mink  step  in  a  trap?  I 
did  one  day  this  fall  to  my  great  delight. 
I  had  a  cubby  set  near  the  "Home  Camp" 
which  up  to  that  time  had  only  netted 
me  a  weasel  and  a  jaybird.  The  jaybird 
on  this  morning  received  my  opinion  of 
his  fool  inquisitiveness  and  was  summar- 
ily deposited  in  the  cubby  along  with  a 
variety  of  eats.  I  threw  some  of  his 
feathers  around  and  after  looking  it  over 
decided  it  was  good  enough  for  what- 
ever might  come  along,  probably  a 
squirrel.  An  hour  or  so  later,  I  came 
out  on  the  front  porch  on  my  way  to 
get  some  water  when  to  my  surprise 
along  came  a  mink  skipping  down  the 
shore  towards  the  wharf.  I  started  to 
get  the  rifle  but  knew  that  the  boards 
would  creak  and  very  likely  scare  him 
away,  so  watched  and  waited  and  hoped. 
Mr.  Mink  skipped  briskly  along  until 
the  mussup  at  theset  attracted  bis  atten- 
tion. Then  he  investigated.  Say,  but 
didn't  he  investigate.  Right  then  I 
realized  why  bait  sets  for  mink  are  gen- 
erally N.G.  Too  much  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  mink.  Well,  after  he 
had  padded  the  snow  flat  for  a  radius  of 
ten  feet  around  the  trap  he  suddenly 
made  a  dive  into  the  cubby  and  let  me 
tell  you  he  sure  did  come  out  in  a  hurry 
and  was  going  to  leave  in  a  hurry,  but 
the  No.  jump  was  well  stapled  to  a 
nearby  tree  and  his  progress  to  safety 
was  halted  abruptly. 

I  nearly  had  heart  disease  from  watch- 
ing his  antics,  but  somewhat  relieved  my 
feelings  at  the  climax  of  the  act  by  a 
good  yell.  Pard  later  told  me  the  win- 
dows rattled  at  the  "The  Birches"  ten 
miles  away  about  eleven  o'clock  that 
day  which  coincided  with  the  time  the 
trap  did  its  duty. 

He  sold  for  $16.00.  So  that  ordeal 
brought  me  about  $5.00  a  minute  in  cash, 
besides  $50.00  worth  of  fun. 

That's  all  this  trip.  Will  tell  you  some 
more  next  fall. 


AND  AN  MUNITION 


Notes  on  the  Lee-Enfield 


E.  T.  D.  Francis 


THE  selection  of  an  accurate  short 
Lee  Enfield  (or  S.M.L.E.  as  it  is 
commonly  called)  from  a  number  of 
weapons  "as  issued  to  the  troops,"  has 
for  many  reasons  become  an  increasingly 
difficult  matter,  principally  owing  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  rifles  now  in  this 
country  were  made  (or  converted  from 
long  Lee  Enfields)  under  war  conditions, 
and  have  many  "possibilities  for  error," 
which  were,  generally  speaking,  not 
present  in  similar  weapons  manufactured 
before  the  war. 

The  principal  sources  of  error  in  these 
war  time  rifles  are  as  follows. 

1.  Greater  latitude  allowed  in  the 
inspection  of  components  at  the  factory — 
this  showing  up  especially  in  the  bore 
diameter  of  the  barrels,  which  range  all 
the  way  from  .303  to  .304. 

2.  Softer  steel  used  in  the  barrels. 
It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that 
the  limit  of  usefulness  in  some  of  these 
rifles  as  far  as  competitive  shooting  is 
concerned,  runs  as  low  as  600  rounds. 

3.  Badly  seasoned  wood  in  the  stock 
and  fore-end. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  reader, 
has,  let  us  say,  been  authorized  to  select 
a  few  good  shooting  rifles  for  his  regi- 
mental team  from  among  those  in  the 
company  armories.  We  will  assume  that 
he  is  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
stripping  and  re-assembling  a  service 
rifle  and  has  at  his  disposal  the  necessary 
tools  and  gauges. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  bore 
diameter  of  the  barrels  and  for  this 
purpose  he  must  have  a  set  of  barrel 
gauges  in  quarter  thousandths  from  .303 
up  to  .30375  i.e.  .303,  .30325,  .3035, 
.30375."  Theoretically,  the  bore  diame- 
ter of  the  service  rifle  should  be  exactly 
.303,"  but  it  is  now  fairly  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  barrel  not  less  than  .30325" 
and  not  more  than  .3035  will  give  the 
most  consistent  results.  Barrels  smaller 
than  .30325"  may,  and  often  do,  give 
very  accurate  shooting  for  a  number  of 
rounds,  but  very  quickly  pick  up  metal 
fouling  which  until  removed  quite 
destroys  the  accuracy  of  the  barrel. 
The  owner  of  a  short  Enfield  whose  barrel 
gauges  a  bare  .303"  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  a  whole  lot  of  hard  work,  scrub- 


bing out  and 
rounds  or  so. 
rels  of  .3035" 


polishing  after  every  15 
On  the  other  hand,  bar- 
and  upwards,  although 


so  accurate  as  the  smaller  ones.  When 
gauging  a  barrel,  the  fact  that  one 
gauge  will  go  through  and  the  next  size 
larger  will  not,  is  not  enough.  It  is  most 
important  that  there  should  be  no  tight 
or  loose  places  in  the  barrel  and  that  the 
gauge  should  slide  smoothly  and  evenly 
throughout  its  whole  length. 

If,  at  first  trial,  the  gauge  should  enter 


Fig.  1— Fore-end  of  S.  M 


Bore  here,  about  H"  each 
side  of  inner  band.  Bottom 
of  barrel  only  to  touch. 


Bore  here  in 
"Knox  Form.' 


Corners  of  groove  in  barrel  hole 
against  which  barrel  should  be  held 
by  spring  and  stud  in  fore-end. 


they  will  not  be  troubled  with  metal  the  barrel  smoothly  and  then  stop,  say 
fouling  to  any  great  extent,  are  not  quite  half  way  down,  it  does  not  necessarilv 
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mean  a  faulty  barrel,  but  usually  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  nickel  fouling 
due  to  previous  use  of  the  rifle.  Before, 
therefore,  discarding  the  rifle,  the  tight 
place  in  the  barrel  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  "motty"  paste,  and  if, 
after  prolonged  treatment,  the  gauge  still 
refuses  to  go  through,  the  rifle  can  then 
be  put  among  the  discards.  Again,  if 
the  gauge  goes  part  way  down  the  barrel 
smoothly  and  easily  and  then  suddenly 


ed  that  an  old  stock  and  forearm  is,  in 
that  it  is  better  seasoned,  preferable  to 
a  new  one.  The  stocks  of  the  Mark  IV 
rifles — converted  from  long  territorial 
rifles,  are  desirable  in  this  respect. 
Secondly,  a  straight  grained  fore-end 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  selected  in 
preference  to  a  curved  grain  one,  as  the 
former  is  not  so  liable  to  warp.  If  the 
wood  work  of  a  rifle  shows  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  on  active  service — dents,  barb- 


It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  insure 
that  it  is  bedded  in  the  fore-end  so  as  to 
vibrate  freely  and  consistently  from  shot 
to  shot.  The  barrel  should  touch  the 
fore-end  only  in  those  places  where  it 
was  designed  to  do  so:  firstly  in  the 
"Knox  form,"  and  secondly,  on  either 
side  of  the  inner  band.  (See  Fig.  1.) 
The  barrel  must  only  touch  at  these 
points  on  its  underside  and  nowhere 


18  consecutive  shots  at  900  yards  in  Western  Cartridge  Co.'s  match,  made  by  Dept.  Editor,  at  Camp  Perry,  O.,  1921, 
with  Springfield  rifle  selected  according  to  plan  advocated  by  E.  T.  D.  Francis. 


takes  a  jump  forward,  the  barrel  can  be 
discarded  at  once.  A  barrel  with  a 
loose  place  in  it  can  never  give  reliable 
results.  Having  now  selected  a  number 
of  rifles  whose  barrels  gauge  evenly  with- 
in the  limits  .30325-.3035,'they  should  be 
carefully  examined  to  see  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  bores  is  uniformly  bright  and 
that  there  are  no  scratches  on  the  lands 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  rifling.  These 
points  having  been  disposed  of,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bedding  of  the  barrel  in  the 
fore-end  is  the  next  to  be  considered. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remember- 


ed wire,  scratches,  etc., — so  much  the 
better — it  has  probably  done  all  the  warp- 
ing it  ever  will  do  and  has  come  back  well 
seasoned  to  be  fitted  with  a  new  barrel. 

The  proper  fitting  of  the  barrel  in  the 
fore-end  is  absolutely  vital  if  consistent 
shooting  is  desired — a  large  percentage 
of  our  2s  and  3s  on  the  rifle  range  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  a  warped  fore-end 
touching  the  barrel  in  a  wrong  place; 
thus  disturbing  its  natural  vibrations. 
The  barrel  of  the  British  service  rifle  is 
exceptionally  light,  in  fact  lighter  than 
that  of  any  other  service  rifle  in  the  world. 


must  the  sides  or  top  of  the  barrel  touch 
the  wood  of  the  fore-end. 

In  order  to  find  out  if  these  conditions 
obtain  in  the  rifles  so  far  selected,  they 
must  first  be  stripped  and  the  barrel 
and  action  removed  from  the  fore-end. 
The  butt  need  not  be  removed.  Wipe 
the  barrel  and  the  inside  of  the  fore-end 
to  remove  surplus  grease — then  smear 
the  barrel  with  some  coloring  solution 
(a  mixture  of  powdered  graphite  and  oil 
answers  the  purpose  very  well)  and  re- 
place it  in  the  fore-end,  making  sure  that 
the  lug  on  the  underside  of  the  inner 
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band  is  properly  home.  Then  removing 
the  fore-end  again  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
black  marks  on  the  wood  just  where  the 
barrel  has  been  touching.  The  fore- 
end  should  now  be  scraped  out  a  little 
at  a  time,  the  barrel  being  frequently 
replaced  until  it  rests  on  the  wood  only 
at  the  places  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  It  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  Knox  form 
needs  no  attention  as  naturally  that  part 
of  the  fore-end  cannot  warp  so  much  as 
at  the  muzzle.  The  barrel  when  finally 
bedded  and  lying  in  the  fore-end,  and 
before  putting  back  any  other  parts  or 
screws,  should  bear  evenly  on  the  place 
indicated  and  should  not  show  any 
movement  or  spring  back  when  pressure 
put  on  it  by  the  hands  is  removed. 
When  re-assembling  the  rifle,  remember 


larger  one.  A  badly  fitting  bolt  head 
should  be  replaced  by  a  spare  one  either 
longer  or  shorter  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  rifles  are  now  ready  to  be  taken  out 
on  the  range,  but  before  doing  any  testing 
it  is  as  well  to  fire  10  to  15  rounds  through 
each  one,  to  give  the  barrels  a  chance  to 
get  thoroughly  settled  down  to  their  new 
bedding. 

The  first  test,  that  of  zeroing  should  be 
carried  out  at  25  yards,  any  kind  of  tar- 
get which  gives  a  clear  aiming  mark  may 
be  used,  although  one  divided  off  into 
one  inch  squares  is  to  be  preferred.  Un- 
less long  range  shooting  is  to  be  carried 
out,  no  allowance  need  be  made  for 
drift,  as  this  is  practically  negligible  up 
to  600  yds.  Groups  should  then  be 
fired  of  not  less  than  five  shots  each  and 


inconsecutive  bullseyes  made  by  Dept.  Editor  at  Camp  Perry,  O.,  1921,  with 
same  Springfieldrrifle  used  inpmaking  target  No.  1. 


that  tne  most  important  screw  is  the 
front  trigger  guard  screw.  This  must 
be  screwed  up  as  tightly  as  possible  with 
a  brace  and  bit  and  centre  punched  so 
that  it  cannot  be  loosened  by  the  sub- 
sequent vibrations  due  to  firing.  The 
result  of  this  screw  working  loose  is  a 
change  in  position  of  the  barrel  with 
its  consequent  disturbed  barrel  vibra- 
tions and  wild  shooting.  Many  a  match 
has  been  lost  through  neglecting  to  keep 
this  screw  tightened  up. 

After  the  rifle  has  been  completely 
Te-assembled.the  position  of  the  barrel  at 
the  muzzle  should  be  such  that  the  fore- 
end  stud  and  spring  should  be  pressing 
it  upwards  so  that  it  rests  against  the 
corners  of  the  groove  cut  in  the  barrel 
hole  of  the  nose  cap.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
By  inserting  a  bullet  in  the  muzzle  it 
should  be  possible  to  pull  the  barrel 
slightly  away  from  these  two  corners  and 
•on  removing  the  bullet  the  barrel  should 
spring  back  again  into  place.  One  more 
point  remains  to  be  considered— the 
proper  fitting  of  the  bolthead.  Two 
"breeching  up"  gauges  from  the  armour- 
er's chest  are  needed  for  this.  On  being 
inserted  in  the  breech,  the  bolt  should 
close  down  readily  on  the  smaller  one 
and  should  just  not  close-down  on  the 


the  foresight  should  be  moved  (towards 
the  error)  until  the  center  of  the  group 
coincides  with  the  center  line  of  the  aim- 
ing mark. 

If  possible  each  rifle  should  be  zeroed 
by  the  man  for  whose  use  it  is  intended, 
as  no  two  men  hold  exactly  alike. 

1  he  rifles  can  now  be  taken  on  to  the 
field  range  and  then  normal  elevations 
ascertained.  Then  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  shot  one  "shoot  through  the 
ranges"  will  show  whether  or  not  they 
are  reliable. 

Occasionally  you  may  come  across  a 
rifle  which  for  a  few  shots  gives  perfect 
shooting  and  then  as  it  starts  to  get 
warm,  drops  shots  lower  and  lower  as 
the  shoot  goes  on.  This,  if  the  rifle  is 
otherwise  in  good  shape,  can  generally 
be  put  down  to  the  barrel  having  been 
straightened  during  manufacture.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  and  the  rifle  must 
be  put  on  one  side  and  discarded. 

Editor's  Note. : — Mr.  Francis'  method 
of  selecting  the  "S.M.L.E."  rifle  is  the 
same  as  that  generally  used  by  most 
match  shots  in  selecting  the  Springfield. 
The  targets  made  by  the  Dept.  Editor 
that  are  shown  with  this  article  are  proof 
that  the  system  gets  results. — C.S.L. 


Blinds  and  How  To 
Build  Them 

Edward  T.  Martin 


ONE  great  problem  in  water-fowl 
shooting,  particularly  late  in  the 
fall  and  early  in  the  winter,  is  the 
question  of  duck  blinds,  where  to  locate 
and  where  to  build  them.  A  shooter 
may  be  perfectly  equipped  otherwise, 
yet  lacking  in  this  one  particular,  his 
entire  trip  may  be  ruined.  He  may  have 
a  good  gun,  proper  ammunition,  the 
right  make  of  a  caller,  yet  be  beaten  by 
novices  using  gas  pipe  guns,  black  pow- 
der, corn-stalk  caller  and  no  decoys,  all 
because  he  did  not  regard  the  locating 
and  building  of  blinds  as  important. 

A  caller,  a  good  one,  is  nearly  as  es- 
sential as  any  of  the  other  requisites  to  a 
successful  hunter;  a  hand-made  caller 
being  as  much  better  than  one  that  is 
machine  made,  as  a  made-to- order  gun 
is  than  those  factory-built  and  turned 
out  by  the  car  load  for  the  cheap  trade. 

With  a  good  caller  an  expert  can 
talk  to  ducks  in  their  native  tongue, 
have  them  understand  him  and  also 
know  what  they  are  saying.  Often 
have  I  talked  to  a  bunch  of  mallards  or 
sprig  feeding  down  wind  from  me  until 
I  have  persuaded  them  to  leave  safety 
and  come  directly  into  my  decoys. 
Also  when  early  morning  shooting  was 
permissible,  I  have  set  my  decoys  facing 
the  east  and  had  every  scattered  duck  in 
the  country  headed  my  way  and  lighting 
in  my  decoys,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
the  live  from  the  wooden  for  they  would 
often  huddle  together  and  the  live  ones 
would  not  fly  until  after  several  shots  had 
been  fired,  so  the  only  way  to  tell  which 
was  which,  in  the  semi-darkness  was  to 
shoot  at  those  making  a  wake,  like  a 
muskrat  does  in  swimming.  Those  were 
sure  to  be  ducks.  Some  mornings  a 
dozen  ducks  would  be  gathered  in  this 
way,  every  shot  being  fired  before  it  was 
possible  to  see  the  sight  on  the  gun. 

I  have  among  my  most  valued  posses- 
sions and  kept  in  a  safety  vault  among 
my  relics  and  medals,  a  caller  made  from 
a  bone  taken  from  a  burial  mound  cen- 
turies old,  perhaps  the  leg  bone  of  an 
Indian,  or  a  prong  of  a  deer.  It  was  a 
good  caller,  which  is  enough,  and  my 
son  will  pass  it  on  to  future  generations 
to  show  what  once  was  in  his  father's 
time,  but  in  those  days  it  never  will  lure 
one  half  the  number  of  ducks  to  their 
undoing  that  it  has  in  my  time. 

But  about  blinds:  My  first  notion  of 
what  blinds  should  be,  came  from  the 
reading  of  a  book  in  which  the  hero 
hollowed  out  a  pumpkin — or  was  it  a 
gourd? — and  with  it  covering  his  head 
tried  to  swim  up  on  some  ducks  and 
catch  them,  then  use  them  for  mail  car- 
riers, a  note  tied  under  the  wing,  to  sum- 
mon help. 

This  struck  me  as  a  capital  idea.  To 
be  sure,  I  was  not  in  need  of  rescue  and 
didn't  want  help — but  catching  the 
ducks.  Ah!  there  was  where  the  fun 
came  in.  But  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
was  soft  mud  and  I  stuck  fast  and  began 
to  imagine  the  turtles  were  nibbling  at 
my  toes,  then  I  hollered  for  help  and  the 
ducks  must  have  laughed;  but  help  came 
and  I  got  home  in  time  for  supper, 
also  satisfied  that  one  writer  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  But 
many  years  later  I  carried  to  success  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  the  using  of  a 
barn  door  instead  of  a  pumpkin. 

A  big  barn  door  was  laid  flatwise  on 
the  water  and  to  its  breaking  joints 
were  nailed  a  dozen  white  back  decoys. 


At  each  end,  crotches  were  set  for  gun 
rests,  then  two  of  us  in  a  shoulder-deep 
lake  towed  it  half  a  mile  to  windward 
of  a  flock  of  feeding  canvas  backs  and 
drifted  down  on  them.  This  time  the 
bottom  was  hard  and  there  was  no 
trouble  from  anything,  even  our  splash- 
ing making  less  noise  than  that  of  the 
ducks  themselves.  We  stooped  very 
low  and  the  ducks  could  see  nothing  but 
the  tops  of  our  heads,  nor  were  they 
afraid  of  them  for  they  resembled  turtles 
more  than  anything  else.  We  came 
close  enough  to  one  duck  so  that  we 
might  have  taken  it  in  a  common  landing 
net.  The  ducks  showed  no  desire  to 
fly  until  we  were  within  thirty  yards, 
then  they  began  to  stretch  their  necks 
and  look,  swimming  as  fast  as  we  were 
going. 

It  was  time  to  shoot  and  we  did,  kill- 
ing some  of  the  finest  "cans"  I  ever  saw. 
But  the  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  ducks  on 
the  lake  was  bad,  so  very  bad  that  we 
all  agreed,  "No  more  of  it,"  and  decided 
if  barn-door  shoot  we  must,  it  should  be 
on  the  sand  bars  and  shallows  of  the 
open  bay  where  they  were  less  scary  and 
of  less  account,  being  all  the  larger  blue- 
bills  and  scoters,  worth  nothing  except 
to  skin  and  use  their  hides  for  decoy 
coverings,  for  which  purpose  they  served 
well. 

These  ducks  were  great  eaters  of 
shellfish  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
on  killing  one  to  find  two  or  three  clams 
in  its  craw  and  perhaps  a  great  oyster, 
the  shells  of  which  they  seemed  to  have 
no  trouble  in  digesting.  These  skin- 
covered  decoys  were  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  daubs  we  were  using 
and  answered  their  purpose  well. 

Ducks  though,  will  become  accustomed 
to  anything  even  to  a  cross  piece  painted 
red  and  nailed  to  an  upright  for  a  neck 
and  a  round  board  for  a  body  or  even  to 
a  string  of  seine  corks.  They  become 
accustomed  to  anything  until  it  seems 
permanent.  In  one  place  they  had  a 
Tower  of  Babel  blind;  also,  a  few  gun- 
shots distant,  "The  Coffin."  The  first, 
true  to  its  name,  stood  up  straight,  wide, 
solid,  like  the  tower  in  Bible  times. 
In  storms  it  was  solid  enough  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  water  fowl  and  thus  they 
became  acquainted  with  it  and  knew 
there  was  but  small  danger  in  it.  No 
shooter  used  it.  The  idea  of  ducks 
working  to  it  seemed  foolish,  but  one 
calm  day  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  it, 
there  seemingly  being  no  ducks  flying 
anywhere.  So  setting  out  175  decoys — 
some  of  my  patent  feathered  ones  with 
weights  to  make  them  swim  and  dive — 
I  climbed  into  the  tower.  The  day  was 
very  still,  very  warm.  What  ducks 
there  were,  were  feeding  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake  and  curling  up  in  the  blind  and 
with  my  shell  box  for  a  pillow,  I  was 
soon  fast  asleep.  There  is  no  work 
harder  than  that  of  a  prolonged  hunt. 
It  is  no  joke  working  from  an  hour  before 
daylight  until  midnight,  picking,  packing 
and  loading,  for  I  was  a  great  believer  in 
"If  you  want  a  thing  done,  do  it  your- 
self," so  trusted  my  work  to  no  one.  I 
sent  my  decoy  boy  on  a  "jayhawk"  in 
the  skiff,  and  felt  justified  in  sneaking 
a  little  sleep. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  flutter  of  a 
wing  awoke  me  and  peering  through  a 
lookout  hole  in  the  blind,  I  saw  a  large 
body  of  ducks  swimming  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake  to  my  decoys.  A  per- 
son's ear  soon  becomes  attuned  to  the 
sounds  it  is  accustomed  to  and  will  re- 
cognize them  no  matter  how  soundly 
he  may  be  sleeping.  A  hunter  can  lie 
in  his  skiff  and  sleep  through  rain  and 
sleet.  The  roar  of  cannon  does  not 
keep  a  soldier  awake  but  the  flutter  of 
a  wing  brought  to  life  a  soundly  sleeping 
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gunner.  A  splash  of  a  duck  lighting  in 
his  decoys  will  also  awake  a  gunner. 

I  have  seen  many  ducks  in  my  time, 
but  never  more  "cans"  in  one  flock  than 
were  now  bunched  and  swimming  in  to 
me.  Ten  thousand?  Yes,  and  more. 
They  were  headed  by  a  veteran  old 
enough  to  have  been  in  Noah's  time, 
followed  by  a  "staff"  of  half  a  dozen 
nearly  as  old.  All  were  cautious  in  the 
extreme,  looking  this  way  and  that,  ad- 
vancing, stopping,  then  going  on  again, 
while  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
them  came  the  main  body,  advancing 
when  they  advanced,  hesitating  when 
they  hesitated. 

In  accordance  with  my  custom  my 
decoys  were  set  A  shape;  at  the  apex  and 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  others  being  a 
toller  just  sixty  yards  from  the  blind, 
then  a  scattering  one  or  two  with  the 
main  bunch  about  thirty  yards  away. 
From  the  center  of  the  swimming  ducks 
to  the  blind  was  not  far  from  a  hundred 
yards.  This  was  rather  a  long  distance 
for  sevens,  but  I  had  confidence  in  my 
gun  and  in  my  loads.  The  birds  were 
coming  closer  all  the  time  and  my  mark, 
when  the  time  came,  would  be  mostly 
heads  and  necks. 

Suddenly  the  leader  of  the  flock  saw 
something  about  my  toller  that  he  did 
not  like.  He  stopped  short  as  if  to  say, 
"Hey!  your  wig  is  not  on  straight,"  then 
he  drew  back  and  gave  him  a  poke  in  the 
eye  that  could  readily  be  heard  for 
many  yards.  The  impact  of  the  duck's 
bill  hitting  the  wood  of  the  decoy's  head, 
alarmed  every  duck  in  that  big  flock  and 
they  poised  themselves  ready  for  instant 
flight,  but  the  old  timer  stopped  for  one 
more  look;  then  my  time  came  and  I 
shot.  Five  ducks  dropped,  head  shot 
and  cleanly  killed,  and  nearly  a  dozen 
more  were  crippled,  affording  amuse- 
ment for  my  tender  for  several  hours. 
But  the  water  was  so  smooth  that  in  the 
end  he  got  most  of  them,  while  I — well 
I  curled  up  and  resumed  my  nap. 

Nowadays  there  could  be  no  apology 
for  making  a  shot  like  that,  but  then, 
with  no  thought  of  the  coming  scarcity 
of  game  to  guide  us,  it  was  different, 
besides  twenty  ducks  then  was  not  as 
many,  in  proportion  to  the  visible  supply 
as  two  now,  which  all  those  shooters 
anxious  to  press  the  limit,  to  kill  and 
keep  a  killing,  should  remember  and  our 
law-makers  as  well. 

The  "coffin"  blind  belonged  to  a  very 
persevering  local  gunner,  a  man  who 
never  knew  when  he  had  enough  of  a 
good  thing.  It  was  a  regular  coffin, 
stood  on  end  and  staked  down.  The 
hunter  crawled  into  the  other  end  and 
did  his  best  to  kill  ducks,  but  the  thing 
leaked  and  also  was  too  tight  for  him  to 
handle  himself  with  any  degree  of  success 
so  after  it  had  tipped  over  with  him  a 
couple  of  times  the  shooter  gave  it  up  for 
a  bad  job  and  quit,  but  it  was  amusing 
while  it  lasted. 

A  looking  glass  blind  was  one  of  the 
few  failures  or  near  failures  I  ever  made 
in  the  shooting  line.  Like  the  pumpkin 
head  piece,  I  had  read  about  it,  and  de- 
cided on  making  the  experiment.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  box  about  34  by  36,  rising  afoot 
above  the  water,  the  exposed  part  being 
covered  with  mirrors.  To  make  the 
box  tight  it  was  covered  with  thick  cot- 
ton cloth  under  which  was  daubed  white 
lead,  plenty  of  it;  the  whole  covered  with 
zinc  tightly  soldered  as  in  a  bath  tub. 
This  was  water  tight,  but  not  sand  proof 
for  quicksand  will  work  its  way  where 
water  will  not.  Set  in  the  sides  from  the 
water  line  up  were  the  mirrors,  each 
without  breaks  except  at  the  corners 
affording  perfect  cover  for  the  shooter 
in  the  box  except  for  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  the  thing.    Staked  out,  ducks  would 
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swim  to  it,  but  flying  they  would  tower 
above  it  and  see  the  man  inside.  Set 
on  a  sand  bar  where  there  was  no  splash 
it  worked  much  better.  Geese  came 
to  it  until  they  were  tiresome;  teal  also, 
when  headed  that  way  came  so  fast  they 
were  by  before  realizing  there  might 
be  danger  in  it,  but  mallards  and  sprig, 
as  in  the  open  water,  had  the  shying 
habit. 

In  an  exposed  position  it  is  surprising 
how  much  sea  a  box  of  this  sort  will 
stand,  how  easily  it  may  be  kept  free 
from  water  with  nothing  but  a  sponge. 
A  protection  of  drift  or  weeds,  laid  flat- 
wise—not set  upright— helps  a  lot,  the 
more  the  better,  but  is  not  necessary. 
On  some  bays,  a  battery,  built  on  the 
same  principle  but  with  wings  and  not 
staked  down,  will  stand  a  living  gale  and 
I  have  not  yet  been  forced  to  cut.  and 
run,  not  even  when  shooting  from  a  36 
inch  box.  Even  a  sneak  boat  with  care 
can  be  made  almost  wave  proof. 

Where  a  man  to  tend,  or  even  a  four- 
teen year  old  boy,  is  obtainable,  a  shooter 
may  build  his  blind  right  in  his  skiff. 
To  do  this  a  long  pole  must  be  driven 
deep  into  the  mud,  one  on  each  side  well 
forward,  another  aft  and  the  boat  se- 
curely lashed  to  these.  A  nest  of  wild 
rice  straw  or  rushes  for  the  shooter  to 
lie  on,  is  next  in  order,  then  the  blind 
may  be  built  across  two  oars  laid  amid- 
ships, the  wreckage  from  a  rat  house 
being  used  and  with  decoys  set  off  a 
point  of  thin  rushes  or  grass,  the  shooter 
is  ready  for  business.  The  cover  and 
blind  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings; rushes  where  rushes  are,  yel- 
low rice  where  the  rice  straw  grows,  a 
dark  rat  house  where  the  rats  are  build- 
ing, dark  and  light  where  the  material 
used  is  green.  Then  the  ducks  will  come. 
They  will  hover  over  a  man  and  act  as 
if  asking,  "What  kind  of  a  funny  crea- 
ture is  that?"  They  often  light  in  the 
decoys  and  if  the  location  has  been  well 
chosen,  no  sooner  will  one  lot  have  been 
shot  at  than  another  will  come.  The 
merit  of  a  blind  thus  built  is  that  it  may 
be  used  at  any  time  and  that  the  work 
of  preparation  is  small.  Hogsheads  and 
large  barrels  also  are  used,  but  they  are 
too  bulky  and  hard  to  handle.  To 
come  right  down  to  it  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  better  than  one  of  the  rat-house 
blinds  built  on  a  boat,  although  I  have 
found  a  section  of  old  canvas  set  up  to 
represent  a  weather-beaten  log  to  answer 
very  well.  But  the  main  thing  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  shooting,  is  to  be 
natural  and  to  keep  still,  more  important 
than  accuracy  of  aim,  judging  wind,  dis- 
tance and  velocity  or  anything  else. 
Even  in  the  woods  I  have  played  the  role 
of  tree  and  called  ducks  in  to  me  with 
success,  keeping  still,  proper  clothes 
and  good  calling  being  all  that  is  needed 
to  have  them  light  at  one's  very  feet. 


The  game  laws  of  New  Brunswick 
prohibit  the  hunting  of  cow  moose,  calf 
moose,  cow  caribou  or  calf  caribou. 


Licenses  are  necessary  for  the  hunting 
of  moose.caribou  and  deer  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 


It  is  illegal  to  take  any  fur  bearing 
animal  in  New  Brunswick  by  using  strych- 
nine or  any  poison  at  any  time. 


The  game  act  of  New  Brunswick 
provides  that  it  is  illegal  to  disturb,  injure, 
gather  or  take  the  nest  or  eggs  of  any 
partridge,  at  any  time  or  season. 


The  game  act  of  New  Brunswick 
prohibits  the  shooting,  trapping  or  hunt- 
ing of  any  game  or  fur  bearing  animals 
on  Sunday. 
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Good  Targets  for  the  .22 

J.  L.  Halliday 


HAVING  been  an  interested  reader 
of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  for  the 
past  ten  years,  I  feel  guilty  of  an 
offense  in  so  far  as  I  have  never  written 
a  line  to  the  editor  of  the  Guns  &  Am- 
munition Department. 

This  department  has  always  been  of 


people,  but  assembled  by  Vickers  Ltd., 
New  Westminster,  London,  England. 
This  rifle  has  a  block  foresight  and  a 
miniature  model  Lee  Enfield  elevating 
rear  sight,  which  to  my  sorrow  is  void  of 
windgauge.  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  secure  an  aperture  rear  sight  for  this 
rifle  but  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Consequently  the  three  targets  forward- 
ed are  made  with  what  might  be  termed 
battle  sights.  The  ranges  were  cor- 
rectly measured  and  position,  prone  with 
arm  rest  only.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  moderately  calm,  .22  U.S.  N.R.A. 
cartridges  were  used,  and  the  names 
of  the  boys  who  witnessed  the  shooting 
are  on  the  back  of  the  targets.  The 
targets  were  stuck  up  as  they  are  for- 
warded against  the  dark  boards  of  the 
shelter  at  the  ranges. 

I  do  not  consider  these  targets  ex- 

Cpl.  J.  L.  Halliday,  R.N.W.M. P.;  range, 
75  yards ;  score,  49  out  of  50 ;  Vickers 
rifle,  open  sights;  .22  U.S.N.R.A. 
cartridge. 

great  interest  to  me,  and  the  editor's 
latest  move  in  starting  the  campaign  for 
good  targets  has  added  considerably 
more  enthusiasm  over  this  department 
of  our  magazine. 

The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  this 
new  section  is  that  too  many  targets  are 
printed,  that  have  been  shot  with  tele- 
scope sights.  In  my  opinion  the  aperture 
sight  should  be  considered  in  real  target 
work  when  the  open  sights  are  not  used. 
True,  better  scores  can  be  made  with  a 
telescope  sight,  but  the  greater  skill  in 
this  line  of  work,  is  shown  with  the  open 
sights  or  an  aperture  rear  sight  on  certain 
occasions. 

I  am  attaching  three  targets  shot  at 
ranges  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  c  ,  j  L  Halliday;  2  inch  circle;  score, 
yards.    Naturally  they  are  a  selected  97.  rJange.  i00  yards;  Vickers  rifle, open 


three  from  more  than  a  dozen  poorer 
ones,  which  were  shot  during  a  couple 


Cpl.  J.  L.  Halliday;  range.  50  yards; 
score,  possible  50;  Vickers  rifle,  open 
sights;  .22  U.S.N.R.A.  cartridges. 

of  days  spent  at  the  Sturgeon  Creek 
Rifle  Ranges  on  the  outskirts  of  Win- 
nipeg. 

I  use  a  Vickers  rifle  which  I  believe  is 
practically  manufactured  by  the  B.S.A. 


sights ;  .22  U.S.N.R.A.  cartridges. 

ceptional  ones  in  any  way  as  I  have  done 
very  little  actual  target  work  with  a 
rifle,  but  merely  wish  to  put  forth  an 
argument  against  the  use  of  telescopic 
sights  which  in  my  opinion  does  away 
with  considerable  amount  of  the  actual 
skill  of  shooting  with  the  open  sighted 
rifle,  and  were  not  this  old  form  of  snoot- 
ing brought  forward  once  in  a  while,  I 
fear  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  ruled  out 
of  order  by  users  of  the  modern  rifle 
sight  equipments,  although  never  in  the 
bush  or  on  the  trail. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  see  some  in- 
formation printed  concerning  the  Vickers 
rifle  if  the  editor  or  any  readers  have  any 
knowledge  of  same,  as  I  find  this  rifle 
adopted  not  only  to  target  work,  but  a 
fine  all  round  small  game  rifle  for  hunting 
purposes. 


The  30-30  for  Deer 

W.  G.  Miller 


THESE  few  lines  are  contributed  to 
heartilv  endorse  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  May  number  of  Rod 
and  Gun  in  Canada,  by  H.  Rrockway 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  .30-30  as  a 
deer  gun. 

My  personal  opinion  developed  in 
the  school  of  actual  experience  is  that 
the  .30-30  at  the  present  day  is  the 
best  all  round  cartridge  that  ever  has 


been  designed.  In  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood there  are  10  sporting  rifles  and 
1  target  rifle.  Of  these  nine  are  .30-30 
cal.,  one  is  a  .32  Winchester  Special, 
and  the  target  gun  is  a  .25-35.  So  you 
can  see  I  am  not  alone  in  my  estimate  of 
the  .30-30. 

I  have  handled  guns  of  all  makes  for 
over  twenty  years  in  the  army  and  in 
the  woods.    I  am  a  hunter  and  trapper. 


Fur  and  game  is  my  bread  and  butter, 
at  least  seven  months  in  the  year;  and 
the  other  five  months  I  am  a  Govern- 
ment fire  ranger.  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  show  any  "doubting  Thomas" 
what  the  .30-30  can  do.  If  I  were 
choosing  a  gun  for  deer  alone,  it  would  be 
a  .25-35  or  .250  Savage,  but  where  one 
is  in  a  country  where  moose  are  nearly 
as  plentiful  as  deer,  the  .30-30  is  the  gun. 

Now  gentleman,  the  trouble  is  not 
with  our  guns.  Any  man  who  discredits 
the  .30-30  for  deer,  doesn't  know  this 
particular  gun,  and  most  likely  very  few 
others.  And  what  is  more  important, 
he  doesn't  know  his  game.  What  is 
needed  today  is  education  among  the 
coming  generation  of  sportsmen— real 
backwoods  education. 

Deer  are  not  hard  to  kill,  and  all  this 
talk  about  wounding  and  chasing  them 
for  miles  and  then  leaving  them  to  die, 
is  all  rot  and  shows  utter  lack  of  hunting 
knowledge.  I'll  just  drop  a  tip  right 
here  that  every  young  hunter  should 
know.  When  snow  is  on  the  ground  so 
tracking  can  be  done,  proceed  as  follows : 

If  you  wound  a  deer  and  find  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  don't  chase 
your  deer.  No  deer  will  go  far  when 
severely  wounded  if  let  alone.  Leave 
him  alone  for  45  minutes  or  an  hour  and 
he  will  go  and  lie  down  not  more  than 
200  or  300  yards,  from  where  you  left 
him.  He  will  get  sore,  still  and  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  and  you  can  walk 
up  to  25  yds.  and  finish  a  bad  job  neatly. 
I  have  always  followed  this  prescription 
with  wounded  deer  and  it  is  a  sure  cure. 
You  can  do  it  with  a  .22  long  rifle  too. 

Now  as  regards  moose,  they  are  dif- 
ferent. A  moose  can  carry  off  a  whole 
pocketful  of  bullets,  and  yet  one  of  those 
same  bullets  is  often  sufficient  to  kill 
him.  The  secret  is,  a  moose  takes  a 
mighty  long  time  to  die  almost  regard- 
less of  the  calibre  of  gun  used.  A  moose 
is  big  enough  for  the  careful  hunter  to 
pick  out  a  vital  spot  and  shoot  once. 
Very  often  a  moose  will  not  run  at  the 
first  shot  no  matter  how  badly  hit,  and 
in  these  cases  just  let  him  alone.  Keep 
still,  and  give  him  time  to  die  where  he 
stands.  If  hit  bad,  he  will  fall  in  a 
minute  or  two,  but  if  a  regular  fusilade 
is  fired  he  will  run  a  mile  in  that  minute 
or  two  and  most  likely  fall  into  some 
awkward,  dirty  hole  where  you  will  find 
all  sorts  of  difficulty  in  moving  him. 
This  sounds  strange,  but  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  beast. 

Hunters  should  know  their  game  as 
well  as  their  gun,  and  when  they  know 
both  they  will  agree  that  the  .30-30  is 
more  than  enough  for  deer  and  sufficient 
for  moose.  The  popular  30-30  guns  a- 
round  here  are  nearly  all  Winchester 
carbines.  These  little  guns  are  built  to 
stand  the  hard  knocks  they  get  and  they 
weigh  just  6  lbs.  loaded.  Those  who  are 
in  love  with  lugging  around  an  eight  or 
nine  pound  gun  all  day  and  coming  home- 
lopsided  at  night  are  welcome  to  do  so. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  if  they  lived 
with  their  gun  on  their  back  for  months 
at  a  time  as  we  of  the  north  woods  do ,. 
they  would  soon  learn  to  properly  es- 
teem the  good  little  old  30-30.  I'm 
not  kicking  any  other  fellow's  gun.  I 
realize  there  are  better  guns  for  different 
purposes,  such  as  grizzlies,  war,  or  even 
moose  exclusively,  but  for  the  all-round 
deer  and  moose  gun,  both  in  one;  give  me 
the  30-30  carbine.  I  prefer  it  even  be- 
fore the  250  Savage. 

I  have  used  all  these  guns  at  one  time 
or  another,  .22  cal.,  .25  Stevens,  .25-20, 
25-35,  32  R.F.,  44-40,  38-55,  32-40, 
40-82,  .32  Special,  303  Sav.,  .33  Winches- 
ter, 303  British  and  Ross,  7  M.M. 
Mauser,    401    Winchester    Auto,  250' 
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Savage,  45-70,  45-90,  and  now  I  am  set- 
tled down  to  a  30-30  until  I  wear  it  out. 

The  25-35  is  the  best  deer  gun.  The 
303  Savage,  303  British,  33  Winchester, 
and  32  Special  are  good  all  round  guns 
for  deer  and  moose  and  bear. 

If  I  couldn't  get  a  30-30  I  would  choose 
a  .33  on  account  of  its  l\i  lbs.  weight, 
rugged  strength  and  fine  handling  qual- 
ities. I  certainly  recommend  the  .33 
Winchester. 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  the  30-30  is 
that  we  cannot  get  it  in  a  b  olt  action  or 
box  magazine.  This  would  simplify 
reloading.  The  world  is  overloaded  with 
8  lb.  guns  and  up. 

The  manufacturer  who  will  turn  out  a 
bolt  action  rifle  of  6 Yi  to  7  lbs.  weight, 
built  on  carbine  lines,  to  handle  the 
30-30,  33,  and  up  to  30-1906  U.S.G.  will 
be  conferring  a  blessing  on  the  shooting 
fraternity. 

The  Savage  250  and  22  Hi  Power  owe 
a  great  measure  of  their  popularity  to 
their  lightness,  but  they  are  not  built  for 
rough  usage. 

The  world  is  crying  for  a  good  6  to  7 
lb.  gun,  a  real  gun  to  be  used.  These 
Winchester  Carbines  are  the  only  thing 
on  the  market  today  in  this  class;  if  we 
except  the  B.S.A.  303  British.  But  you 
can't  get  soft  point  ammunition  for  the 
303  only  in  215  gr.  bullet,  and  these  are 
too  slow. 


If  Dominion  Cartridge  Co.  would  turn 
out  150  and  170  gr.  soft  point  ammuni- 
tion for  the  303,  we  would  have  a  fine 
gun. 

But  right  here  boys  it  is  time  for  the 
Winchester  Co.  to  offer  us  a  new  gun. 

Give  us  this  new  bolt  action,  24  in. 
barrel,  milled  bolt  head  cocking  piece 
like  their  Mod.  1904  .22  cal.  and  5  and 
10  shot  detachable  box  magazine  like 
B.S.A.  303,  and  it  would  be  a  peach 
that  hunters  would  have  a  hard  time  to 
find  fault  with. 

Come  boys, let  us  root  for  this  new  gun. 

Besides  considering  the  gun  and  the 
game,  the  hunter  should  always  be  very 
careful  to  secure  reliable  ammunition. 
When  I  buy  a  new  brand  of  cartridges  I 
always  try  a  couple  on  the  target  to 
see  how  they  perform. 

Get  the  best  ammunition,  target  up 
your  gun  to  hit  where  you  point,  or  an 
inch  higher  and  then  don't  lay  it  away  to 
rust,  but  get  out  occasionally  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  arm  you  intend  to 
use  on  the  big  game  hunt,  and  you  will 
eventually  feel  satisfied  that  your  gun  is 
not  to  blame  for  all  mistakes;  and  when 
you  learn  how  to  use  it,  it  will  perform 
greater  tasks  and  accomplish  greater 
results  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
Don't  slam  the  other  fellow's  gun,  get 
one  that  suits  you. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Remodeling  a  .303  British  Into  a  Sporter. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Anyone  who  owns  a  .303  British  mili- 
tary rifle  and  desires  to  convert  it  into  a 
sporter,  should  first  remove  all  of  the 
wood  off  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Then 
take  a  saw  and  cut  the  wood  from  the 
underneath  side  of  the  barrel  as  far  back 
as  the  piece  of  iron  which  is  inserted  in 
the  wood  next  to  the  clip  which  goes 
around  the  barrel.  Then  round  off  all 
the  edges,  take  a  very  small  half-round 
file  and  file  the  notch  in  the  rear  sight  as 
small  and  as  fine  as  possible.  Then  file 
the  back  of  the  front  sight  to  a  bead 
shape. 

I  did  this  with  my  rifle  and  found  it  to 
shoot  very  accurately.  It  proved  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  sporting  rifle. 

Ralph  Mouldey. 

Sights  For  a  .22. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .22  Ross  1912  Cadet  rifle 
equipped  with  the  original  factory 
sights. 

I  find  it  practically  useless  on  squirrel 
in  a  dark  wood  at  over  25  yards,  as  the 
sights  do  not  show  up  plainly.  Could 
you  suggest  a  better  combination? 
Would  a  scope  sight  eliminate  this  trou- 
ble? If  so,  what  kind  and  power  scope 
should  I  get?  What  would  be  the  price? 
Would  the  scope  sight  be  easily  detached, 
and  could  the  present  sights  be  left  on? 

Is  there  an  open  season  for  black 
squirrel  in  Ontario? 

A  subscriber, 

Toronto. 

Reply — A  good  telescope  for  use  on  your 
rifle  would  be  the  Winchester  5A,  which 
would  cost  you  about  $40.00.  Such  a 
sight  would  be  the  most  satisfactory 
combination  you  could  secure  for  squirrel 
shooting.  You  would  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  distinguishing  your  game  in 
the  woods.  In  fact,  you  could  see 
squirrels  much  better  with  a  telescope 
than  you  could  with  a  naked  eye.  This 
telescope  is  made  in  5  power.  The 
scope  could  be  taken  off  its  mounts  and 
removed  from  the  barrel  by  merely 


removing  two  screws,  and  could  be  re- 
attached by  reversing  the  process.  An- 
other good  combination  would  be  a 
small  size  ivory  bead  Lyman  or  Watson 
sight  on  the  front  of  your  rifle.  This 
would  only  cost  you  about  $1.50,  and 
would  enable  you  to  shoot  squirrels  quite 
successfully.  They  are  protected  in 
Ontario  until  1923. 

Editor. 


Loads  For  An  8  Bore  Greener. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Referring  to  letter  of  Albert  Johnson, 
in  your  September  number;  For  years 
I  have  used  a  Greener  double  hammer- 
less  8  gauge,  of  12  lbs.  weight  and  never 
loaded  less  than  2  oz.  shot,  more  often 
2}4  and  2%  oz.  The  powder  load  was 
7  drams  bulk  smokeless  (Heavier  guns 
can  take  more).  The  load  of  1J^  oz.  is 
the  regular  charge  for  a  10  bore.  Paper 
shells  crimp  best,  but  brass  shells  can  be 
used  by  running  some  melted  paraffin 
wax  around  edge  of  light  wad  over  shot. 
Have  several  times  discharged  both  bar- 
rels at  once  in  duck  hunting  with  loads 
of  7  drs.,  2V2  ozs. 

Wm.  Crossland. 

Barrie,  Ontario. 


Various  Inquiries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

To  use  the  .250  Savage  cartridge  in  a 
25  High  Power  Rem.  slide  action,  do  you 
have  to  have  the  action  and  the  ejector 
altered? 

Would  it  be  best  to  send  it  to  the 
States,  or  is  there  a  gunsmith  in  Canada 
who  could  make  a  first  class  job  of  it? 
How  much  of  the  gun  would  have  to  be 
sent  and  about  what  would  be  the  charge? 
Do  you  think  the  gun  would  then  be  as 
reliable  in  action  and  as  accurate  as  the 
.250  Savage  Lever  Action? 

Are  .250  Savage  Cartridges  loaded 
with  101  grain  Spitzer  bullets  for  sale 
anywhere,  and  what  is  their  velocity? 

Could  the  .35  Remington  be  reloaded 
with  the  .35  Newton  bullets?  Please 
give  me  the  weights. 
Armstrong,  B.C.  H.  Hayes. 


Reply — I  have  had  no  practical  ex- 
perience in  remodeling  a  .25  calibre 
Remington  slide  action  to  handle  the 
.250-3000  Savage  cartridge,  and  would 
not  recommend  the  change.  If  you  wish 
a  rifle  to  handle  the  .250-3000  Savage 
cartridge,  I  would  recommend  the  Sav- 
age Bolt  Action  as  being  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  Remington  automatic  and  slide 
action  rifles  were  designed  to  handle  the 
ammunition  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. They  are  very  satisfactory  and 
thoroughly  safe  when  used  with  this 
ammunition,  or  with  the  new  high  velocity 
87  grain,  25  caliber  Remington  cartridge, 
which  should  be  satisfactory. 

If  you  wish  to  use  a  duplicate  of  the 
the  .35  Newton  cartridge,  you  should 
obtain  a  rifle  designed  for  it,  which  will 
handle  the  .35  Newton  loads. 

Editor. 


The  .22  Auto  Colt. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Does  the  .22  Colt  automatic  target 
pistol  use  the  ordinary  .22  long  rifle 
cartridges?  I  have  a  catalog  from  Levine 
Brothers  and  they  have  it — "Cartridges 
.22  long  rifle,"  rimfire  (greased  bullet 
only),"  also  in  their  ammunition .  list  a 
''.22  R.F.  automatic,"  so  I  am  per- 
plexed. 

J.  H.  De  La  Haye, 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  .22  Colt  Automatic  pistol 
handles  any  of  the  .22  long  rifle  Lesmok 
cartridges.  It  will  not  use  the  .22 
calibre  automatic  cartridge.  It  is  very 
reliable  and  accurate  and  will  make  a 
very  satisfactory  side  arm. 

,  Editor. 


Cupro  Nickel  Jacketed  Bullets. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Does  it  injure  the  barrels  of  high 
velocity  rifles  to  use  cupro-nickel  jacket- 
ed bullets,  if  the  bore  is  properlv  looked 
after  and  kept  bright?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  prevent  nickel  fouling,  and  how 
is  the  best  way  to  remove  it?  Do  the 
cupro-nickel  bullets  go  to  pieces  easier 
than  the  gliding  metal  or  lubaloy? 
Would  the  87  grain  cupro-nickel  be  al- 
right for  deer  in  the  .250-3000? 

C.  J.  Johnston, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Reply — It  does  not  injure  the  barrels 
of  high  velocity  rifles  more  seriously  to 
use  cupro  nickel  jacketed  bullets  than 
to  use  copper  jacketed  bullets  or  tin- 
coated  bullets.  There  is  no  way  that  I 
know  of  that  will  absolutely  prevent 
cupro  nickel  fouling  in  high  power  rifles 
as  all  the  types  of  bullets  that  I  have 
used  will  give  a  certain  amount  of  cupro 
or  nickel  fouling  in  some  rifles.  Some 
types  of  jackets  will  metal  foul  more 
than  others  and  certain  individual  rifles 
will  show  very  much  more  metal  fouling 
than  others  of  the  same  calibre  and  make 
when  using  a  given  type  of  ammunitior. 
This  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
smoothness  and  evenness  of  the  boring  of 
the  barrel.  There  are  three  ways  of 
removing  metal  fouling.  One  is  to 
remove  it  with  a  soft  steel  or  stiff  brass 
brush;  another  is  to  remove  it  with  the 
aid  of  abrasive  compound:  the  third 
and  most  certain  method  is  to  remove  it 
with  the  metal  fouling  ammonia  solution. 
The  breech  of  the  barrel  is  plugged  with 
a  rubber  cork,  a  rubber  tube  is  fitted  over 
the  muzzle,  the  solution  is  then  poured 
into  the  barrel  and  left  stand  for  about 
half  an  hour  after  which  it  is  poured 
out  and  the  barrel  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  then  greased.  One  application  is 
usually  sufficient  to  remove  an  ordinary 
case  of  metal  fouling.  Sometimes  a 
very  stubborn  case  will  require  three  or 
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four  applications  if  the  metal  is  deposited 
in  very  large  lumps. 

Cupro  nickel  jackets  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  tougher  and  less  easy  to 
deform  than  any  of  the  gilding  metal  or 
copper  jackets.  The  lubaloy  and  gilding 
metal  jackets  are  both  very  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  toughness  and  lack  of  ex- 
cessive metal  fouling.  They  are  both 
very  accurate  when  properly  made. 
An  87  grain  cupro  nickel  bullet  would  be 
satisfactory  for  deer  shooting  in  the 
.250-3000  but  you  would  be  likely  to  have 
considerable  trouble  from  metal  fouling, 
if  you  try  to  speed  it  up  to  more  than 
2700  foot  seconds  velocity.  Many  .25 
caliber  bullets  that  arejacketed  with  cupro 
nickel  are  not  designed  to  be  used  at 
extremely  high  velocities  and  the  thick- 
ness and  type  of  jacket  used  is  better 
adapted  to  velocities  around  2000  foot 
seconds  than  do  those  that  are  higher. 

You  will  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
87  grain  copper  jacketed  bullets  from 
the  Western  Cartridge  Company  or  in 
loaded  ammunition  from  any  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Editor. 


depends  upon  the  one  that  you  can  use 
to  the  best  advantage  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  will  do  your 
hunting.  That  is  a  question  that  you 
must  decide  yourself. 

Editor. 


Different  Length  Shells  In  a  12  Gauge. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Winchester  Model  12,  pump 
gun  of  12  gauge,  which  is  chambered  for 
2%"  shells.  Having  just  purchased 
some  Winchester  Leader  shells,  I  find 
that  after  firing,  the  shell  only  measures 
2  9-16".  Will  the  use  of  these  shells 
injure  the  barrel  in  any  way? 

Lawrence  J.  Courish, 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Reply—You  can  use  the  2%",  2  9-16", 
and  2%"  shells  in  your  Winchester  Re- 
peater. As  a  usual  proposition,  shells 
that  are  the  full  length  of  the  chamber 
will  give  slightly  more  even  patterns 
than  the  shorter  length  cases.  Shells 
that  are  longer  than  the  chamber  of  the 
gun  cannot  be  used  without  danger  of 
obtaining  excessive  breech  pressure. 

For  that  reason  you  should  not  try  to 
use  3"  shells  in  a  2%"  chamber. 

Editor. 


A  32  Special  Carbine 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

As  I  am  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  new  .32  Special  Winchester  sporting 
rifle,  I  would  like  your  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  purchasing  a 
carbine  with  a  20  inch  barrel  or  a  full 
length  rifle  with  a  24  or  26  inch  barrel. 
Now  I  might  say  that  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  carbine  of  the  1894 
Model  would  be  as  good  an  all  round  gun 
as  it  is  necessary  to  possess  in  the  woods, 
in  as  much  as  the  full  length  rifle  would 
be  that  much  extra  weight  with  no  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  same.  I  am  also 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  take  down  gun. 

Perry  King, 

Niagara  Falls,  So. 

Reply — Either  the  .32  Special  rifle  or 
carbine  will  prove  very  satisfactory  for 
average  shooting.  Whether  to  choose  a 
rifle  or  a  carbine  will  depend  upon  whe- 
ther your  shooting  will  be  brush  shooting 
or  open  shooting  and  upon  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  your  rifle 
over  a  large  amount  of  rough  country, 
or  upon  whether  most  of  your  shooting 
will  depend  upon  accurate  holding  ra- 
ther than  upon  fast  snap  shooting. 

As  a  general  proposition  I  like  a  sport- 
ing rifle  with  a  24"  barrel  for  average 
work,  as  in  my  case  at  least  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  do  accurate  shooting 
with  a  short  rifle  with  a  20"  barrel,  es- 
pecially when  the  stock  does  not  fit  me 
very  well. 

Both  types  of  weapons  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  purpose.  Both  of  them 
are  equally  reliable,  and  which  to  choose 


Why  We  Miss. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Might  I  suggest  that  now  the  feather- 
ed game  season  has  opened  that  you 
get  one  or  two  of  the  expert  wing  shots 
to  give  a  few  of  us  indifferent  shots,  a 
few  hints  on  wing  shooting. 

Personally  my  difficulty  is,  that  some 
days  I  will  seldom  miss  a  bird,  and  at 
others,  seldom  get,  or  hit  one.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  to  know  just  where  the 
fault  lies.  What  I  particularly  refer  to, 
is  judging  flight  and  leading  a  bird. 

With  pheasants  and  partridges  in 
England  and  prairie  chickens  in  Canada, 
I  do  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  good  bag,  but  when  I  start  some- 
thing with  the  ducks  I  am  woefully  at  a 
loss,  and  consider  I'm  a  real  rotten  shot. 

Whether  I  lead  too  far  or  whether  I 
shoot  behind  or  under,  I  do  not  know, 
but  probably  I  shoot  behind  and  low. 
However,  perhaps  you  can  get  a  few  of 
the  good  shots  to  oblige  with  a  few  tips 
to  a  tyro. 

G.  Rice, 

Wales,  Ontario. 

Reply — It  is  very  likely  that  your 
trouble  is  from  shooting  behind  or  below 
or  both,  as  ducks,  especially  certain  var- 
ieties of  them,  fly  much  faster  than  part- 
ridges or  prairie  chickens.  Try  leading 
them  two  or  three  times  as  far  as  you 
ordinarily  lead  chickens  and  see  whether 
you  do  not  get  much  better  results. 

It  may  also  be  that  you  are  not  shooting 
the  proper  load  or  using  a  gun  that  scat- 
ters too  much  to  do  effective  work  at  long 
range  shooting.  No.  4  to  No.  6  shot  with 
a  heavy  load  of  powder  and  a  modified 
or  full  choke  gun  will  give  you  the  best 
results  for  duck  shooting. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  articles 
on  wing  shooting  from  any  of  our  read- 
ers. 

Editor. 


Cleaning  a  Springfield. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Where  can  I  purchase  a  book  fully 
describing  the  Springfield  rifle?  What 
cleaning  outfit  would  you  purchase  for 
above  rifle,  and  where  can  it  be  purchas- 
ed? 

Will  Hoppe's  No.  9  solvent  give  satis- 
faction in  this  rifle,  as  well  as  the  ammon- 
ia solution  that  is  recommended? 

Walter  J.  Garner, 

Weyburn,  Sask. 

Reply — No  publication  that  I  know  of, 
is  printed  in  reference  to  the  Springfield 
rifle  excepting  a  book  of  instructions  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Springfield 
Arsenal. 

The  Springfield  can  be  cleaned  with 
any  .30  calibre  cleaning  rod  of  suffcient 
length.  You  can  obtain  rods  of  this 
kind  from  the  F.  E.Fraser  Co.,  10  Hospital 
St.,  Montreal,  who  handle  a  very  com- 
plete line  of  English  cleaning  rods.  The 
Marble  Company  of  Gladstone,  Mich., 
also  makes  a  very  complete  line  of  clean- 
ing rods  for  .30  and  other  calibre  rifles. 

Hoppe's  No.  9  will  prove  very  satis- 
factory in  a  Springfield,  as  will  also  any 
of  the  other  well  known  cleaning  solu- 
tions. Boiling  water  or  hot  soda  water 
will  also  prove  very  satisfactory. 

Editor. 


lead  foresight,  weight  %%  lbs.  with  75 
rounds  of  Winchester  ammunition  and 
about  50  German  made  ammunition. 
What  is  the  weight  of  the  Winchester 
and  German  bullet?  Which  has  the 
shorter  one?  Which  is  the  more  power- 
ful? This  rifle  is  stamped  Krupp  Essen, 
Fluid  Street.  Has  it  proved  to  be  a 
reliable  rifle  as  far  as  accuracy  is  concern- 
ed? 

I  am  what  you  might  call  an  embryo 
deer  hunter,  but  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  a  military  rifle  at  target 
shooting,  also  with  a  shotgun  at  the 
traps.  Was  somewhat  disappointed  with 
the  results  I  obtained  with  this  Mauser 
in  shooting  at  a  two  inch  bulls-eye  at 
100  yards.  My  groupings  were  in  a  5 
inch  circle  with  5  shots  from  rest,  but 
figured  that  I  should  have  done  better. 
Would  the  weight  of  the  rifle  account  for 
this? 

W.  Ross  Shaver, 
Burlington,  Ontario. 

Reply — Five  inch  groups  at  100  yards 
are  not  bad  shooting  for  a  Q%  pound 
sporting  rifle  of  8  m.m.  calibre. 

The  sights  with  which  your  rifle  is 
equipped  are  not  adapted  to  target' 
shooting  and  in  addition  the  recoil  of 
the  weapon  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  make 
accurate  target  shooting  very  difficult. 
In  addition  to  this  a  2  inch  group  at 
100  yards  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
with  the  most  accurate  special  target 
rifles  of  any  calibre.  Most  of  the  8  m.m. 
calibres  are  loaded  with  a  236  grain 
bullet.  They  can  also  be  obtained 
loaded  with  a  154  gr.  Spitzer  bullet  from 
most  of  the  American  manufacturers. 
Your  8  m.m.  Mauser  should  prove  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  sporting  rifle. 

Editor. 


Killing  Power  Of  12  Gauge  Guns. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Is  there  any  make  of  gun  that  will 
shoot  farther,  hit  harder  or  closer  than 
my  No.  12,  12  gauge  Winchester  pump? 
I  have  a  12  and  a  20  gauge,  both  new  last 
year.  Would  a  Parker  double  do  what 
I  asked? 

D.  T.  Shedden, 

Glace  Bay. 

Reply — There  is  no  difference  in  killing 
power  between  12  gauge  Winchester 
and  Parker  shotguns.  Both  of  these 
makes  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  both 
will  shoot  as  well  as  any  other  guns  of 
this  gauge. 

It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  12 
gauge  Parker  chambered  for  three  inch 
shells  in  which  you  could  use  heavier 
loads  than  could  be  used  satisfactorily 
in  the  2%"  cases  that  are  standard  for 
the  Winchester  repeater,  but  you  would 
not  have  the  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  re- 
peating shotguns  when  using  the  double 
hammerless. 

Whether  to  choose  a  Winchester  or  a 
hammerless  Parker  depends  upon  whe- 
ther you  prefer  a  repeating  or  a  double 
gun,  and  not  upon  the  respective  killing 
qualities  of  the  two  weapons.  Either 
of  them  will  give  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

If  you  did  not  object  to  a  10  gauge, 
and  could  obtain  ammunition  for  it,  you 
could  obtain  greater  range  with  a  10 
gauge  Parker  than  could  be  obtained 
with  any  12  gauge  gun,  but  I  very  much 
question  the  advisability  of  buying  a 
10  gauge  weapon  at  this  time. 

Editor. 


The  8  M.M.  Mauser. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  bought  a  second-hand,  Krupp 
8  M.M.  Mauser,  bolt  action  sporting 
rifle  equipped  with  V  sight  and  white 


Metal  Fouling  Solution. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  formula 
for  cleaning  metal  fouling  out  of  rifles 
as  prescribed  by  Whelen?  Also,  will 
you  let  me  know  if  the  Newton  rifles  are 
discontinued? 

Madawaska,  Ont.        W.  P.  Whalen. 
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Reply — The  formula  for  the  best 
known  metal  fouling  solution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ammonium  Persulphate   1  oz. 

Ammonium  Carbonate  200  grs. 

Water   4  oz. 

Stronger  Ammonia 

(containing  28%  gas)   6  oz. 

The  solution  is  prepared  as  follows: 
The  ammonium  persulphate  and  car- 
bonate are  powdered  and  then  dissolved 
in  the  water.  The  stronger  ammonia 
is  then  added  to  the  solution.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a  bottle  containing  a  rubber 
stopper  which  can  be  tied  in  and  which 
is  capable  of  containing  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  solution  that  is  placed  in  it. 
This  is  necessary  due  to  the  ammonia 
that  evaporates  from  the  solution. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Newton 
rifles  are  again  being  manufactured  by 
the  Charles  Newton  Corporation  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  that  they  will  be 
manufactured  in  .256,  .30  and  .35  cal- 
ibres by  the  time  this  is  in  print. 

Editor. 


The  .35  Winchester. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

How  heavy  a  load  has  the  .35  Winches- 
ter? Is  this  a  very  accurate  weapon? 
Is  it  as  powerful  as  the  .30-1906?  What 
range  is  it  good  for? 

Donald  Keever, 

Walton,  Ind. 

Reply— The  .35  Model  1895  Winches- 
ter cartridge  is  loaded  with  a  250  grain 
bullet  which  develops  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  2193  foot  seconds,  a  velocity  at  100 
yards  of  1945  foot  seconds,  and  an 
energy  at  100  yards  of  2100  foot  pounds. 
The  bullet  from  this  cartridge  has  slightly 
more  energy  at  100  yards  than  one  from 
the  .30-1906-150  cartridge,  and  slightly 
less  energy  than  the  .30-1906-180  cart- 
ridge. Except  at  the  muzzle,  the  .30- 
1906-180  cartridge  will  outshoot  it  at 
any  range,  both  for  velocity  and  energy. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  .35 
calibre  Winchester  cartridge  is  that  due 
to  the  weight  and  shape  of  the  bullet  it 
is  almost  certain  to  prove  to  be  a  very 
clean  killing  cartridge  on  heavy  game. 
It  does  not  need  to  depend  upon  excessive 
expansion  to  produce  a  killing  wound. 
The  .35  calibre  cartridge  will  do  its  best 
work  inside  of  300  yards,  although  it 
will  prove  to  be  accurate  and  powerful 
at  a  much  greater  range. 

Editor. 


Reblueing  a  Gun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  a  way  that 
I  might  reblue  my  gun  as  it  is  getting 
shiny  in  places. 

A  Reader. 
Reply — The  best,  most  satisfactory, 
and  also  cheapest  method  of  reblueing  a 
gun  would  be  to  send  it  to  a  good  gun- 
smith or  else  to  send  it  back  to  the 
factory.  Brock  in  London,  Ontario, 
could,  no  doubt,  do  this  work  for  you 
as  cheaply  and  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  you  could  do  it  yourself,  as  you  will 
require  considerable  equipment  to  turn 
out  a  satisfactory  job. 

Editor. 

Smokeless  Cartridges  In  a  .40-82  Marlin. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  second- 
hand Marlin  Safety  Rifle  Cal.  .40-82-260, 
Model  1895  which  is  in  fair  condition 
and  shoots  fairly  accurate.  I  have  been 
using  black  powder  shells  with  lead 
bullets.  I  would  be  much  obliged 
if  yo»u  would  advise  me  whether  it  is 
safe  to  use  Winchester  soft  point  smoke- 
less powder  shells  of  the  above  calibre  in 
this  rifle,  as  a  neighbor  informed  me  that 
the  barrel  of  my  rifle  wasn't  sufficiently 


strong  to  stand  shooting  smokeless  pow- 
der. He  also  said  the  breech  block  was 
liable  to  blow  out.  Please  give  me  your 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

Wm.  H.  Parker, 
Oxdrift,  Ontario. 

Reply — If  your  rifle  is  fitted  with  a 
soft  steel  barrel,  it  will  not  stand  very 
many  hundred  rounds  of  metal  cased 
bullets  without  showing  considerable 
wear  on  the  barrel. 

The  .40-82  low  power  smokeless  cart- 
ridges should  be  perfectly  safe  in  your 
rifle  if  it  is  in  good  condition,  but  at  the 
same  time,  unless  the  barrel  of  your 
rifle  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  metal  cased 
bullets  in  smokeless  ammunition  it  should 
only  be  used  with  black  powder  cartrid- 
ges. I  would  not,  however,  advise  the 
use  of  high  velocity  ammunition  of  any 
description  in  this  weapon. 

Editor. 


The  .280  Ross. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Ross  rifle  .280  calibre,  and 
wish  you  would  give  me  your  opinion  on 
this  arm. 

What  size  of  big  game  is  it  suitable 
for,  and  is  the  action  reliable?  I  have 
been  told  that  the  bolt  on  this  make  of 
rifle  is  apt  to  blow  open  when  fired. 
Is  this  so?  Is  this  gun  suitable  for  moose 
and  bear,  using  copper  nose  bullets? 
Does  this  rifle  hit  harder  than  the  .250- 
3000? 

Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  enlighten 
me  on  these  points,  I  remain. 

G.  L.  Stone, 

Moncton,  N.B. 

Reply — The  .280  Ross  is  considerably 
more  powerful  than  the  .250-3000  and 
is  suitable  for  shooting  moose  and  bear. 
The  action  is  reasonably  reliable  but 
occasional  trouble  is  encountered  from 
sticking  shells  as  the  rifle  does  not  have 
the  extracting  power  of  the  turn  bolt  rifles 
like  the  Springfield  or  Mauser.  In 
some  of  the  earlier  models  of  the  Ross  it 
was  possible  to  put  the  bolt  together  in 
such  manner  that  the  rifle  could  be  fired 
when  the  bolt  was  unlocked.  I  believe 
that  this  fault  was  corrected  in  the  later 
models.  There  was,  however,  some 
trouble  from  this  cause.  The  .280  Ross 
cartridge  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  small  bore,  high 
velocity  type  both  in  regard  to  killing 
power  and  accuracy. 

Editor. 


Permit  For  Revolver. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Does  a  person  still  need  a  permit  to 
sell  a  revolver? 

Do  you  think  the  .38  Smith  &  Wesson 
Special  7J^  inch  barrel  more  accurate 
than  the  .38  with  6  inch  barrel?  I  am 
referring  to  the  Colt  revolver. 

A  Reader. 

Reply — It  is  still  necessary  to  have  a 
permit  to  own  a  revolver  or  revolver 
ammunition.  I  would  not  try  to  dispose 
of  your  weapon  until  you  have  obtained 
a  permit  of  this  description. 

No  difference  in  accuracy  between  38 
Special  S.  &  W.  and  the  38  Special  Colt. 
Both  are  very  accurate. 

Editor. 


The  T.  Barker  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  double  barrel  shotgun.  "T. 
Barker"  is  the  mark  on  the  stock.  Could 
you  tell  me  where  this  gun  was  made, 
and  whether  they  are  still  in  business? 
The  barrels  are  made  of  laminated  steel. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  regard- 
ing the  strength  of  same? 

W.  J.  Nash. 

Hamilton. 

Reply — The  T.  Barker  weapon  is  a 


cheap  grade  weapon  that  was  made  in 
Belgium  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  high  grade  weapons  made  by 
Parker  Brothers  at  Meriden,  Conn. 
Before  the  war  most  of  these  guns  sold 
at  $10.00  to  $25.00  or  $30.00. 

Editor. 


The  7  M.M.  Mauser. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  the 
7  M.M.  Mausers  are  made,  and  how 
could  parts  be  obtained  for  same? 

Are  they  made  in  the  sporting  style, 
or  are  the  so-called  sporting  rifles  the 
military  rifle  cut  down  and  converted? 
Does  it  affect  the  accuracy  and  range  to 
have  the  barrel  cut  off,  if  properly  done? 

What  length  of  barrel  is  the  best  for 
this  rifle,  and  what  is  the  usual  length 
of  the  sporting  style?  What  is  the 
length  of  the  carbine  barrel? 

What  is  the  weight  of  the  carbine? 
What  would  be  the  approximate  weight 
of  a  military  made  into  a  sporting  arm? 
What  is  the  weight  of  the  sporting 
style,  if  manufactured?  What  would 
be  a  fair  price  for  any  of  these,  if  in  good 
condition,  without  special  sights? 

Do  you  know  if  any  Spitzer  point  soft 
nose  bullets  can  be  had  for  this  rifle,  or 
can  we  only  get  the  175  grain  blunt 
nose  S.P.? 

Is  it  a  nice  bolt  action,  and  does  the 
bolt  prevent  the  shell  expanding  same  as 
the  .250-3000  does? 

N.  Hull, 

Montreal. 

Reply — The  7  M.M.  Mauser  rifles  are 
manufactured  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
Parts  can  be  obtained  from  their  New 
York  importers.  Mausers  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  variety  of  sporting  styles, 
with  different  lengths  of  barrels  most  of 
which  run  from  22  to  28  inches  in  length. 

On  the  average  it  does  not  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  barrel  to  cut  it  off,  but 
it  does  shorten  the  range,  not  sufficient- 
ly, however,  to  affect  it  over  sporting 
ranges.  It  is,  however,  harder  to  do 
accurate  shooting  with  a  short  barrel 
than  with  a  long  one  because  it  is  harder 
to  hold  it  accurately,  and  the  distance 
between  sights  is  less,  and  therefore, 
the  error  of  aim  is  greater.  Were  I 
selecting  a  Mauser  sporting  rifle,  it 
would  have  a  barrel  24  or  26  inches  long. 

Rifles  and  carbines  weigh  from  6H 
to  7%  pounds.  Most  of  them  are 
lighter  than  they  should  be  and  therefore 
the  recoil  is  felt  rather  severely. 

Most  of  the  Mauser  rifles  now  sell  at 
$75.00  to  $125.00.  I  would  like  to  cau- 
tion you,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  these  German  Mausers  are  now 
made  from  wartime  military  actions 
that  have  been  refinished  and  will  not 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  pre- 
war Mauser. 

Spitzer  bullets  in  full  metal  case  style 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Remington 
and  Winchester  Companies  for  the  7 
M.M.  I  do  not  know  where  you  could 
obtain  soft  point  Spitzer  bullets  for  this 
calibre. 

The  Mauser  is  the  best  bolt  action 
that  is  made.  The  more  it  is  improved 
upon,  the  worse  the  result  usually  turns 
out  to  be.  You  need  have  no  hesitancy 
in  purchasing  a  Mauser  action.  The 
shell  does  not  expand  sufficiently  to  give 
any  trouble  in  it. 

Editor. 


The  Krag  Rifle. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Is  the  Krag  now  being  manufactured? 
If  not,  where  can  parts  be  obtained  for 
it?  Is  it  made  in  sporting  style?  Would 
it  hurt  the  shooting  qualities  to  have 
the  barrel  shortened,  and  about  what 
length  of  barrel  is  right  for  the  .30-40 
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cartridge?  How  long  is  the  barrel,  of 
the  carbine? 

How  much  does  the  carbine  weigh? 
How  much  would  a  rifle  cut  down  and 
made  into  a  sporting  rifle  weigh?  If  the 
sporting  rifle  is  manufactured,"  how 
much  does  it  weigh?    Between  6%  and 

7  pounds  would  suit  me,  if  one  could  be 
obtained  of  that  weight. 

Can  the  Krag  rifles  or  carbines  be 
bought  in  Canada?  Even  if  I  got  one 
for  §20.00  across  the  line,  it  would  cost 
me  more  than  §30.00  before  I  would  get 
through  paying  exchange,  duties,  tax, 
etc. 

Is  the  new  Lee-Enfield  Sporting  Rifle 
No.  4  chambered  for  the  .303  British 
Mark  VII  cartridge,  and  is  the  Marble 
auxiliary  cartridge  No.  165  suitable  for 
it?  What  kind  of  a  rear  peep  sight 
would  be  the  best  for  this  rifle? 

Ben  Johnston, 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Reply — The  Krag  rifle  is  no  longer 
manufactured.  It  was  formerly  manu- 
factured by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  Springfield  Arsenal.  Parts 
can  be  obtained  through  the  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship  Room  1115, 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
They  can,  however,  only  be  obtained  by 
a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. The  Krag  was  not  manufactured 
in  sporting  style,  but  military  Krag 
rifles  and  Krag  carbines  have  both  been 
made  into  almost  any  number  of  sporting 
styles  by  individuals  who  own  them. 
The  best  type  of  sporting  rifle  is  made 
from  the  Krag  by  cutting  off, the  barrel 
to  a  length  of  24  to  26  inches  and  attach- 
ing a  front  sight  by  putting  on  a  front 
sight  made  for  a  Springfield  rifle.  A 
rifle  so  made  would  weigh  from  to 

8  pounds.  You  could  make  it  somewhat 
lighter  by  turning  down  the  barrel  and 
making  the  stock  very  thin  and  small. 

Krag  rifles  and  carbines  cannot  be 
purchased  in  Canada,  excepting  that 
they  might  be  obtained  from  individual 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion or  others  who  would  have  one  of 
them  that  they  would  care  to  dispose  of. 
Even  though  a  Krag  rifle  did  cost  you 
S30.00  it  would  be  well  worth  its  price 
after  it  is  made  into  a  sporting  rifle. 

You  can  obtain  the  Lee-Enfield  sport- 
ing rifle  No.  4  from  The  Fraser  Company, 
10  Hospital  St.,  Montreal,  who  can  give 
you  any  information  in  regard  to  it. 
As  they  are  located  in  your  city  I  would 
suggest  that  you  would  go  around  to 
see  them. 

Editor. 


The  Westley  Richards  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  a  write-up  of 
the  Westley  Richards  20-gauge  gun  and 
a  description  of  it  as  some  brother 
sportsman  might  wish  to  purchase  one 
of  the  same  kind. 

First  the  gun  weighs  63^  pounds  with 
28  inch  barrels,  left  barrel  full  choke, 
right  modified  and  regulated  to  shoot 
\%  ozs.  of  shot.  It  is  chambered  for  a 
3  inch  shell  and  is  made  with  a  full  pistol 
grip  and  is  line  engraved. 

For  quail  shooting  I  find  it  quite 
satisfactory  with  J^oz.  of  shot  but  have 
never  used  it  for  anything  larger.  From 
the  way  that  it  shoots  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  strong  enough  for  almost  any- 
thing that  a  12-gauge  could  be  used  for. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Jenkins  of  the  Outers' 
Recreation  Pub.  Co.,  who  is  editor  of 
the  Shooting  Department,  advises  me 
that  I  can  safely  use  2%  drams  of  bulk 
powder,  as  the  barrels  are  extra  thick 
around  the  shell  chamber.  Westley 
Richards  Company  advises  me  that  the 
gun  will  handle  large  shot  as  well  as 
small,  and  I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of 


Messrs.  Westley  Richards  and  Company 
of  Birmingham,  England,  that  they 
gave  me  just  what  I  wanted,  as  an  all 
round  gun. 

I  have  always  wanted  to  visit  your 
grand  country  and  hunt  the  lordly 
moose  of  the  barren  wastes,  and  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  so. 

E.  W.  Leech, 

Gaff  ney,  S.  C. 


30  or  32  Inch  Barrels. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  new  shotgun, 
both  barrels  full  choke  as  most  of  my 
shooting  is  done  at  ducks  and  geese  in 
flight.  Which  would  be  the  better  for 
such  shooting  30  or  32  inch  barrels? 
I  note  that  most  trap  guns  have  32  m. 
barrels  and  thought  you  might  explain 
why  and  help  me  with  advice  through 
the  queries  and  answers  column  of  Rod 
and  Gun. 

J.  B. 

Reply — The  reason  that  many  trap- 
shooters  use  32  or  34  inch  barrels  in  pre- 
ference to  shorter  lengths  is  because  the 
long  barrels  can  be  aligned  more  accur- 
ately on  the  target  and  also  because  they 
are  inclined  to  pattern  somewhat  more 
evenly  in  some  cases.  For  duck  shoot- 
ing you  might  prefer  32  inch  to  the 
standard  30  inch  barrels,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  would  like  them  if 
you  occasionally  used  the  gun  for 
field  shooting.  You  are  doubtless  aware 
that  a  perfect  or  near  perfect  score  is 
required  to  win  any  of  the  important 
matches  at  this  time,  and,  therefore, 
any  slight  advantage  in  aiming  is  a  big 
help  in  centering  the  closest  portion  of 
the  shot  pattern  on  the  target. 

Editor. 


Cartridges  For  An  Old  Pistol. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  pistol  that  I  am  anxious  to 
know  the  calibre  of,  also  if  it  is  possible 
to  buy  shells  for  same.  I  have  had  it 
for  some  years  and  as  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition, I  would  like  to  get  some  cartridges. 
The  bore  is  too  small  for  a  .30-30  cart- 
ridge trying  it  from  the  muzzle,  and  too 
large  for  a  .25-35  the  same  way.  It  is 
made  by  Cowles  &  Son,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
H.  B.  H. 

Reply — -Your  pistol  looks  much  like 
some  of  the  old  models  of  single  shot 
pistols  and  revolvers  that  were  chamber- 
ed for  the  .30  cal.  short  or  .30  cal.  long 
rim  fire  cartridges.  I  would  suggest 
that  your  pistol  was  most  likely  calibered 
for  the  .30  cal.  short.  You  could  obtain 
cartridges  for  it  by  addressing  the 
Remington  Arms  Co.  Inc.  If  your 
pistol  will  hot  use  the  .30  cal.  short, 
possibly  it  would  use  a  7,  M.M. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  <Sc  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  know  of  your  opinion 
about  the  Harrington  and  Richardson 
.44  calibre  gun.  It  shoots  the  .44  calibre 
XL.  shot  cartridge  and  the  410  smokeless 
powder  loaded  shell.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  ranges  of  both.? 

I  have  a  .32  cal.  Stevens  rifle  and  find 
that  it  is  not  so  very  accurate.  Would 
you  suggest  putting  a  Lyman  tang  peep 
sight  on? 

Andrew  Kruger, 

Altona,  Man. 

Reply — The  .44  shotgun  is  intended 
for  short  range  shooting.  The  charge 
of  shot  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  of 
very  much  practical  use  over  about  50  feet, 
although  you  would  occasionally  make 
much  longer  kills. 

The  .32  rimfire  cartridges  are  not 
very  accurate.  They  cannot  compare 
in  this  regard  with  the  .22  long  rifle. 


For  that  reason  I  'doubt  very  much  if  i 
would  pay  you  to'^get  Lyman  sights  for 
your  .32  Stevens.  The  best  plan  would 
be  to  sell  the  rifle  and  get  a  good  .22  un- 
less your  weapon  is  a  .32-20,  in  which 
case  it  would  pay  to  reload  your  ammuni- 
tion and  obtain  the  Lyman  sights  if  the 
barrel  is  in  good  condition. 

Editor. 

"The  Browning  Automatic  Shotgun" 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  your  opinion 
of  the  Browning  automatic  shotgun? 
Do  you  think  it  is  as  good  as  the  Win- 
chester automatic  shotgun?  Does  it 
have  more  recoil  than  the  pump  action 
shotgun? 

R.  E.  Thornton, 

Woodstock. 

Reply — As  far  as  I  know  the  Brown- 
ing automatic  shotgun  is  reliable.  It 
should  not,  have  any  more  recoil  than 
the  repeating  shotgun.  It  is  a  general 
opinion  that  the  recoil  of  the  automatic 
is  more  noticeable  than  that  of  the 
repeating  shotgun,  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  way  it  feels  as  there  is  a  rather 
disturbing  jar  due  to  the  movement  of 
the  action.  At  any  rate  the  repeating 
shotguns  are  much  more  popular  and 
apparently  much  more  satisfactory  for 
general  use  than  the  automatics. 

Editor. 

Ammunition  For  The  .50-110  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .50-110  Winchester  rifle,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  good  rifle 
for  moose  and  deer.  Could  3^ou  tell 
me  where  I  could  get  shells  for  it?  It 
is  an  1886  Model.  If  you  know  where 
I  could  get  shells  for  this  rifle  I  would 
like  to  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sanfore  E.  King, 

Porters,  N.  B. 

Reply — You  can  obtain  ammunition 
for  the  .50-110  Winchester  by  writing 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  asking 
them  to  place  you  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 
This  calibre  is  no  longer  manufactured 
and  is  not  as  popular  as  it  was  some 
years  ago  before  the  high  power  rifles 
came  into  general  use. 

Editor. 


Various  Inquiries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

How  is  a  7  M.M.  Mauser,  18"  barrel, 
fitted  with  an  ivory  bead  fore  sight  and 
a  Lyman  receiver  rear  sight  for  North 
American  big  game?  My  rifle  weighs 
d>%  lbs.  empty  and  is  extremely  accurate. 
I  made  a  3  34"  group  at  98  yards,  five 
shots,  so  it  is  extremely  satisfactory 
as  far  as  shooting  goes. 

I  have  been  shooting  a  great  deal  with 
a  .45  Colt  Auto,  but  find  it  very  expen- 
sive to  shoot  so  wish  to  buy  a  single 
action  revolver  of  Colt's  or  other  reliable 
make  which  would  be  more  economical, 
the  shells  of  which  could  be  satisfactorily 
reloaded.  This  gun  must  be  powerful 
and  very  accurate  with  recoil  which  is 
not  unpleasant  as  I  wish  to  use  it  for 
target  work  as  well  as  a*  side  arm  for 
hunting. 

Himmelwright  in  his  "Pistol  and  Re- 
volver Shooting"  says  the  .44  Smith  & 
Wesson  Special  is  the  best  all  round 
heavy  pistol  shell  of  those  available.  Is 
this  your  view?  How  is  a  single  action 
Colt's  chambered  for  this  cartridge? 
What  length  of  barrel  do  you  advocate? 
How  about  reloading  this  shell?  What 
is  the  best  load  for  this  cartridge  or  the 
one  you  suggest?  How  about  securing 
reloading  tools  and  approximate  cost 
of   revolvers   and   complete  reloading 
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outfit  for  the  cartridge  you  consider  the 
best  for  my  purpose? 

Donald  D.  McKay, 

Oshawa,  Ont. 

■Reply — The  7  M.M.  Mauser  rifle  is 
a  very  accurate  and  satisfactory  weapon 
for  big  game  shooting. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  the  recoil  of 
the  .45  calibre  Automatic  pistol,  you 
would  be  sure  to  be  bothered  to  an  even 
greater  extent  by  the  recoil  of  the  .44 
Smith  &  Wesson  Special  unless  you  used 
reduced  loads.  For  that  reason  I  would 
suggest  that  you  would  select  the  .38 
Special  in  preference  to  it  and  use  re- 
duced loads  for  your  target  shooting 
and  full  charges  for  any  purpose  for  which 
you  need  a  powerful  load.  By  using 
the  bullets  with  flat  or  hollow  points 
you  can  obtain  plenty  of  killing  power. 

You  can  obtain  reloading  bullets  from 
the  Modern  Bond  Co.,  West  5th  St., 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A. 


I  would  suggest  that  you  purchase  a 
.38  Smith  and  Wesson  Special  or  a  .38 
Colt  Officers'  Model  if  you  seriously 
intend  getting  in  for  target  shooting. 
If  you  must  cut  down  your  expenses  the 
.38  Colt  Army  Special  would  be  very 
satisfactory,  but  the  extra  finish  that  is 
found  on  the  Officers'  Model  is  well 
worth  its  cost  when  you  take  up  target 
shooting,  as  the  refinements  of  trigger 
pull  and  sights  add  tremendously  to 
your  scores. 

:  The  most  accurate  and  satisfactory 
loads  for  the  .38  Special  are  from 
to  3  grains  by  weight  of  bullseye  and  any 
of  the  bullets  weighing  from  112  to  158 
grains,  3  grains  being  the  full  charge. 
The  .38  Special  is  the  standard  calibre 
for  expert  revolver  shooting.  As  it  is 
the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of  expert 
target  shots  it  should  be  satisfactory  for 
your  purpose. 

Editor. 


Mil!  1 1 1 1  H  I  HI  II !  I  M 

The  Followers  of  the  Trail 

L.  Baker 


PETE  Raymond  was  lost.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it  and,  old  and 
experienced  woodsman  though  he 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  to  himself 
that  he  was  hopelessly  tangled  up  and 
twisted  around. 

He  had  started  out  earlier  in  the  day 
to  shoot  rabbits  in  the  woods  and  his 
aimless  wanderings  among  the  trees  had 
led  him  many  miles  from  his  home,  and 
now  that  the  deepening  shades  of  twi- 
light warned  him  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  turn  back  he  suddenly  realized 
that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  in  which 
direction  to  strike  out.  However,  he 
was  too  old  a  stager  to  allow  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  the  panic  which  always 
seizes  a  greenhorn  when  he  first  arrives 
at  the  uncomfortable  realization  that  he 
is  absolutely  ignorant  in  which  direction 
the  different  points  of  the  compass  lie. 

It  is  an  eerie  feeling  at  best,  and 
Pete's  difficulties  were  not  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  sky  was  obscured  by 
heavy  clouds  which  prevented  him  from 
getting  his  bearings  by  the  sun.  How- 
ever, after  carefully  examining  some  of 
the  larger  trees  for  signs  of  moss,  which, 
he  knew  would  be  growing  thicker  on 
the  north  side  than  on  any  other,  and 
after  noticing  the  direction  in  which 
most  of  the  trees  were  leaning,  he  was 
able  to  form  a  very  fair  idea  in  which 
direction  to  start.  He  knew  that  the 
prevailing  winds  in  that  part  of  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  in  which  he 
then  was,  were  westerly,  and  he  there- 
fore judged  the  direction  in  which  nine 
out  of  every  ten  trees  were  leaning,  to  be 
the  east. 

This  was  at  best  a  frail  reed  to  lean 
upon,  but  since  the  north  and  the  east, 
each  of  which  he  had  located  by  a  means 
independent  of  the  other,  were  in  their 
relatively  correct  positions  according 
to  his  placing  of  them,  he  judged  that 
his  calculations  were  not  very  far 
wrong. 

Having  thus  adiusted  the  universe  to 
his  satisfaction  he  struck  away  through 
the  woods  in  what  was,  if  his  calculation 
was  correct,  a  south-westerly  direction. 
He  knew  that  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  how  far  north  he  had  wandered,  he 
must  strike  an  old  lumber  road,  and  this 
would  lead  him  into  country  with  which 
he  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  enable  him 
to  find  his  way  home  without  difficulty. 

He  strode  along  at  a  swift  but  easy 


lope,  the  hard  frozen  snow  affording  him 
a  firm  footing,  and  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  he  came  out  into  the  old  road 
for  which  he  had  been  aiming.  He  had 
scarcely  expected  to  strike  it  so  soon 
and  as  he  turned  off  to  the  right  and 
commenced  to  swing  down  the  road  at 
the  same  easy  jog  trot  he  smiled  to  him- 
self to  think  how  easily  his  little  ad- 
venture was  going  to  end. 

He  knew  well  that  he  might  have  had 
to  stay  in  the  woods  all  night;  also  men 
had  gone  into  the  woods  for  half  a  day's 
hunting  before  now,  just  as  he  bad  done, 
and  had  never  come  back.  Wherefore 
he  deemed  himself  fortunate  to  have 
found  a  familiar  landmark  so  soon,  and 
now  it  would  not  be  long,  he  told  him- 
self, before  he  would  be  comfortable, 
having  his  supper  at  home  relating  to 
his  wife  how  he,  Pete  Raymond,  the 
most  experienced  woodsman  in  his  dis- 
trict, had  actually  been  lost  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  road  he  was  following  had  long 
since  been  disused  by  the  lumbermen 
who  had  originally  cut  it  out  and  was 
rapidly  becoming  overgrown  with  small 
brush.  But  to  Pete's  practised  eye  it 
was  easy  to  follow,  and  served  his 
purpose  as  well  as  a  main  road  would 
have  done.  The  frozen  snow  creaked 
under  his  moccasins  and  as  the  darkness 
came  on  apace  the  cold  got  more  intense 
until  at  last  he  broke  into  a  slow  run  to 
drive  the  blood  more  quickly  through 
his  chilled  body. 

He  had  travelled  about  three  miles 
in  this  way  when  suddenly,  wafted  down 
to  him  over  the  still  night  air  came  a 
peculiar  sound;  The  creaking  of  his 
moccasins  filled  his  ears  so  that  he  did 
not  hear  it  very  clearly  and  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  it  was.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  heard  it  again,  a  little  nearer 
and  plainer  this  time,  but  again  the 
noise  of  his  own  footsteps  mingled  with 
it,  and  confused  him  so  that  he  could 
not  recognize  the  strange  sound. 

He  stopped  and  waited  for  it  to  be 
repeated,  hoping  this  time  to  hear  it 
plainly  enough  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
its  origin,  for  he  thought  himself  familiar 
with  all  the  sounds  of  the  forest  and  it 
annoyed  him  to  be  unable  to  explain 
this  one. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Softly  and 
faintly  it  came  to  his  listening  ears  down 
the  still,  frosty  air — and  this  time  he 


knew  it.  The  sound  rose  and  fell  in 
regular,  musical  cadences,  not  unpleasing 
to  the  ear,  but  there  was  an  awful  note 
of  loneliness  and  despair  in  it,  and 
withal  something  very  evil,  so  that  the 
man  shivered  as  he  listened. 

He  resumed  his  swift  trot  at  an  in^ 
creased  speed  and  began  to  look  anxiously 
ahead  of  him,  for  he  had  not  yet  reached 
an  old  disused  shanty  which  he  knew 
he  would  have  to  pass  some  two  miles 
this  side  of  his  home. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  heard  the  faint, 
musical  cry  again,  and  this  time  it 
sounded  so  much  nearer  that  he  put  on 
a  burst  of  speed  and  fairly  ran  down  the 
old  road. 

It  was  not  many  years  since  there  had 
been  a  division  of  opinion  concerning 
the  presence  of  wolves  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick.  Some  of  the  older 
trappers  and  hunters  asserted  doggedly 
that  there  had  not  been  a  wolf  for 
years,  while  others  swore  to  having  seen 
single  wolves  and  sometimes  couples. 
Gradually  the  unbelievers  were  forced 
to  an  acceptance  of  facts  and  it  was  now 
well  known  that  wolves  were  again  in- 
festing the  forests  of  this  province. 

Pete  Raymond  was  a  confirmed 
doubter  and  he  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  actually  being  trailed  by 
wolves  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own 
home. 

As  the  blood  curdling  cries  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  however,  so  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  individual  voices 
of  the  pack,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  to 
himself  that  this  was  indeed  the  case, 
and  he  pushed  forward  at  bis  best  speed. 
He  wanted  to  reach  the  old  shanty  in 
time  to  take  a  look  around  and  assure 
himself  of  its  impregnability  before  he 
was  overtaken.  He  had  with  him  his 
shot  gun  and  a  fairly  plentiful  supply 
of  cartridges — -both  rabbit  shot  and  ball — ■ 
and  provided  the  wolves  were  unable  to 
get  in  at  him  he  felt  tolerably  certain 
of  being  able  to  hold  his  own  against 
them. 

But  the  shanty  had  long  since  been 
abandoned  and  if  the  door  was  off  its 
hinges,  or  one  of  the  windows  so  much 
broken  that  a  wolf  could  get  through,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  arrive 
there  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ahead 
of  his  pursuers  to  make  a  hasty  survey 
of  the  place  and  do  such  barricading  as 
might  be  necessary  before  he  was  over- 
taken. Rather  than  ha\e  them  overtake 
him  when  he  was  inside  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  defensive  preparations, 
he  would  climb  a  tree  and  sit  out  the 
long  winter  night  until  such  time  as  he 
could  bring  assistance  by  the  repeated 
firing  of  his  gun. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full  but  most  of 
the  time  it  was  obscured  by  heavy 
snow  clouds  driving  down  from  the 
north,  and  the  night  was  dark  except 
when  an  occasional  rift  in  the  clouds 
allowed  the  cold,  white  light  to  stream 
through. 

The  sound  of  his  pursuers  was  very 
close  now,  so  close  that  he  could  hear  the 
rasping  intake  of  the  brute's  breath  as 
they  panted  on  his  trail.  He  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  frequently  but  as  yet 
the  wolves  were  not  in  sight,  and  he 
resolved  not  to  take  to  a  tree  until  the 
last  moment  if  he  was  certain  he  could 
not  make  the  shanty  in  time  to  shut 
himself  inside. 

Ah!  There  it  was  now,  looming  up 
through  the  gloom  ahead  of  him.  Pie 
put  on  a  burst  of  speed  and  sped  swiftly 
up  to  the  door.  A  glance  over  his 
shoulder  showed  him  no  sight  of  the 
wolves  but  the  sounds  of  pursuit  told 
him  he  had  no  time  to  spare.  He 
stopped  at  the  door  and  peered  cau- 
tiously around  inside  before  entering. 
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He  could  distinguish  nothing  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  interior,  but  a  glimmering 
square  high  up  in  one  end  showed  him 
that  the  only  window  in  the  place  was 
still  intact  and  was,  in  any  case,  too  high 
to  permit  a  wolf  to  enter  by  it.  Hurried- 
ly he  felt  in  the  darkness  for  the  door  to 
see  if  it  was  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
barricade  against  the  wolves. 

The  howls  of  the  ravening  brutes  were 
terribly  close  now  and,  accustomed 
though  he  was  to  dangerous  positions, 
his  hands  shook  a  little  as  he  fumbled 
with  nervous  haste  at  the  old  door.  He 
was  running  things  pretty  close,  he  told 
himself,  and  he  wished  fervently  that  he 
had  just  an  extra  two  minutes  in  which  to 
barricade  himself  safely  inside. 

When  he  first  entered  the  shanty  he 
had  thought  he  could  detect  the  warm 
smell  of  a  living  beast  and  as  he  slowly 
worked  the  heavy  door  round  on  its 
rusty  hinges  he  distinctly  heard  a  slight 
movement  at  the  far  end  of  the  building. 
In  a  moment  he  guessed  what  there  was 
in  there  in  the  blackness.  He  knew 
that  these  old  deserted  shanties  are  some 
times  appropriated  by  bears  as  con- 
venient winter  quarters,  and  he  felt 
tolerably  certain  that  if  he  shut  himself 
in  with  the  wolves  he  would  have  to 
share  his  quarters  with  a  bear  who 
would  be  none  the  more  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  him  for  having  so  rudely 
disturbed  bis  winter  slumbers. 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  Pete  hesi- 
tated, then  he  decided  that  he  preferred 
the  frying  pan  to  the  fire — in  other 
words  he  would  sit  in  a  tree  and  take  pot 
shots  at  the  wolves  rather  than  be  coopsd 
up  in  a  little  ten-by-twenty  shanty  with 
an  enraged  bear. 

He  backed  out  through  the  doorway 
and  as  he  did  so  he  heard  a  heavy, 
lumbeiing  sound  close  to  him  and  the 
strong,  warm  animal  scent  rose  to  his 
nostrils.  He  sprang  out  into  the  open 
as,  with  a  low  growl,  a  huge  bear  blunder- 
ed towards  him  and  struck  at  him 
savagely.  As  Pete  leaped  out  he  looked 
quickly  round  for  a  suitable  tree — 
and  gasped  with  horror.  For  although 
less  than  a  minute  had  elapsed  since  he 
entered  the  building  yet  it  had  enabled 
the  wolves  to  overtake  him,  and  already 
they  were  pouring  into  the  clearing — 
were  even  now  upon  him. 

Like  a  flash  Pete  sprang  for  the  low 
overhanging  roof,  the  eaves  of  which 
came  down  to  within  four  or  five  feet 
of  the  ground,  although  the  peaks  at 
either  end  were  probably  fifteen  feet 
high.  Dropping  his  gun  the  trembling 
man  clawed  frantically  at  the  half  rot- 
ten wood  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
that  he  must  lose  his  hold  and  fall.  But, 
even  as  he  felt  himself  beginning  to  slip, 
bis  fingers  closed  on  the  edge  of  a  board 
which  had  doubtless  formed  part 
of  a  staging  during  mending  operations, 
and  the  next  moment  be  had  hauled 
himself  up  and  was  sitting  astride 
the  ridge. 

Even  as  he  drew  himself  up  the  first 
of  the  pack  raced  up  to  the  door  and  so 
great  was  their  fierce  impetus  that  they 
crashed  full  into  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
beat  as  he  lumbered  out  into  the  open 
in  pursuit  of  Pete. 

Now  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
a  pack  of  wolves  would  not  think  of 
attacking  a  full  grown  bear  unless  they 
were  extremely  hungry,  and  a  bear, 
whilst  feeling  himself  equal  to  several 
wolves,  would  yet  realize  that  it  would 
cost  dear  to  enforce  his  supremacy,  and 
would  not  meddle  with  them  if  it  could 
be  avoided. 

But  these  wolves  were  mad  with  hunger 
and  with  disappointment  at  seeing  their 
quarry  escape  them  at  the  last  moment 
and  without  hesitation  they  flung  them- 


selves, fang  and  claw,  upon  the  bear. 
He,  for  his  part,  was  uncertain  what 
had  first  disturbed  him,  but  finding 
himself  suddenly  attacked  by  these 
impudent  marauders  his  irritable  temper 
blazed  forth  into  almost  maniacal  fury, 
and  he  hurled  himself  with  a  roar  into 
the  battle. 


antagonist  as  a  thoroughly  enraged  be 
bear,  and  with  three  of  their  number 
whining  feebly  as  they  lay  helpless  in 
the  bushes,  the  remainder  relinquished 
the  attack  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 

As  they  went,  running  swiftly  with 
tails  down  between  their  legs,  Pete 
counted  five  of  them,  great  gaunt  beasts, 


Pete  worked  himself  along  the  ridge  all  tucked  up  in  the  flank  and  low  in  the 
pole  until  he  was  near  one  end,  and  about  chest,  with  tongues  lolling  from  their 
fifteen  feet  al>ove  the  ground,  and  here  cavernous  mouths  as  they  ran. 


he  sat  and  watched  the  terrific  turmoil 
below  him.  His  eyes  lit  with  excitement 
as  the  roaring,  growling,  yelping  mass 
swayed  across  the  clearing,  crashed  into 
a  clump  of  small  bushes,  and  then  began 
to  work  back  again  towards  the  shanty. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  a  bear, 
fight  cannot  appreciate  the  lightning 
rapidity  with  which  he  can  strike. 
Heavy  and  clumtey  in  appearance  though 
they  are,  yet  that  great  thick  forearm 
can  move  so  quickly  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  it,  and  with  the  tremendously 


The  bear  had  a  far  more  determined 
nature  than  his  opponents  and  now, 
although  he  was  left  in  full  possession 
of  the  field,  he  stood  champing  his  jaws 
savagely,  glaring  around  bim,  and 
evidently  ready  for  any  of  his  adver- 
saries who  cared  to  return.  But  finding 
none  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
wounded  animals,  whose  feeble  whining 
seemed  to  irritate  him,  and  with  per- 
fectly demoniac  fury  he  rent  them 
asunder  and  literally  tore  them  in  pieces. 
But  he  himself  was  badly  mauled  and 


powerful  shoulder  behind  it  can  inflict  as  he  stood  swaying  slowly  from  side  to 
a  blow  that  will  break  the  neck  of  a  bull  side  after  he  had  disposed  of  the  last  of 

the  wolves  Pete  could  hear  him  grunting 
and  moaning  softly  to  himself.  Pre- 
sently the  animal  moved  slowly  over  to 
like  a  pack  of  demons — now  snapping  the  shanty   and  Pete  heard  him  go 


moose. 

The  wolves  were  maddened  by  the 
sight  and  smell  of  blood  and  they  fought 


savagely  at  the  bear's  heels,  now  spring- 
ing at  him  to  hang  to  his  ear,  his  snout 
or  his  shoulder;  again  leaping  for  bis 


blundtering  over  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
building. 

Slipping  quietly  down  to  the  ground 


throat,  only  to  be  met  by  the  sweep  of  pete  secured  his  gun  and  taking  out  the 

that  terrible  forearm.  cartridge  containing    rabbit    shot  he 

The  bear  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  inserted  in  its  place  one  loaded  with 

now,  and  he  made  a  fearful  resistance,  ball. 

his  little  pig  like  eyes  blazed  with  fury      The  gU  M  noise  he  made  in  doing  this 

and  ever  and  anon  the  rending  claws  of  brought  the  bear,  growling  threateningly, 

his  fore  paw  sent  one  of  bis  opponents,  t  th%  door  where  he  stoog  surveying  this 

disembowelled   and   shattered,   yelping  new  antagonist. 
out  of  the  battle.  „  ,  .  ,  ,  „■  00 

In  the  wild  melee  it  was  impossible      Taking   as   careful   an   aim   as  the 

accurately  to  judge  the  number  of  wolves,  uncertain  semi  moonlight  permitted  of 

but  Pete,  from  his  point  of  vantage,  fete  sent  the  heavy  ball  crashing [into 

succeeded  in  counting  six  at  least  the  animal's  lungs.     The  bear  rolled 


was  satisfied  that  there  were  quite 
enough  of  them  to  have  pulled  him  down 
had  they  overtaken  him,  and  he  felt 
safer  up  on  the  roof  than  he  would  have 
done  with  his  back  to  a  tree  fighting 
them  off. 

Suddenly,  just  when  the  terrific  battle 
seemed  at  its  height,  the  wolves  broke 
and  fled.  Cowards  at  heart,  they  could 
not    stand    against   so   formidable  an 


over  on  the  ground,  coughed  once  or 
twice,  and  lay  still. 

Pete  was  late  in  getting  home  that 
night,  but  when  he  did  arrive  he  had  a 
beautiful  bear  skin,  and  although  it 
was  too  badly  chewed  by  the  wolves  to 
be  sold  to  the  fur  buyers  he  still  keeps  it 
as  a  momento  of  the  eventful  night 
when  he  was  chased  by  wolves  and  saved 
from  them  by  a  bear. 


Nest  and  eggs  of  canvas  back  duck. 
Wain wright,  Alta. 


Hawk's  nest. 
Wainwright,  Alta. 


FISHING  NOTES 


A  Shelter  on  the  Ice 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


SUMMERTIME  is  generally  fishing- 
time,  but  what  of  autumn  time  and 
wintertime?  It  is  one  thing  to 
fish  in  the  balmy  month  of  June  when 
the  greenery  is  out  in  its  full  beauty;  and 
the  brooks,  streams  and  rivulets  are 
chattering  away  for  all  they  are  worth. 
There  is  a  joy  in  it  to  be  wading  those 
waters  and  casting  into  those  quiet  nooks 
where  the  big  ones  choose  to  keep  them- 
selves and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  lie  on  the 
banks  after  two  hours  straight  of  fishing 
and  drink  in  the  deliciousness  of  breezes, 
freighted  with  perfume,  such  as  only 
Nature  distills  and  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
privilege  indeed  to  be  out  and  away 
from  the  clatter  and  the  clang.  There 
is  just  that  fascination  about  fishing  in 
the  summer  season,  at  least  before  the 
great  heats  come  over  the  earth.  It  is 
a  fascination  that  holds  the  attention  and 
conspires  to  make  it  a  memory  that  will 
not  so  soon  fade  on  the  delicate  films 
of  the  memory.  But  turn  the  roll  on  if 
you  will  and  take  a  few  more  snapshots 
as  we  go  along.  Picture  the  July  days 
and  the  August  days.  They  will  no 
doubt  be  engrossing  to  the  attention; 
but  forget  not  autumn  when  all  Nature 
is  in  a  panoply  of  splendor,  and  all 
things  are  in  harmony,  and  all  is  peace- 
fulness  and  breathing  of  plenty.  Then 
shall  we  stop  as  the  chilly  winds  pass 
fitfully  over  the  earth,  carrying  with  them 
as  they  will,  the  eddying  snowflakes,  or 
shall  we  go  forth  as  veritable  explorers 
and  chart  new  areas,  penetrate  new 
fields  of  piscatorial  endeavors,  take 
out  other  promising  spots  by  cutting 
through  the  sky-blue  sheet  ice  of  what 
now  forms  a  blanket  for  the  waters  that 
once  were  lipping  the  sandy  beaches 
with  that  murmurous  half-music  that 
ever  falls  so  pleasantly  on  the  sense  of 
hearing?    So  be  it. 

Forbidding  winter  may  be,  but  it  is 
not  too  forbidding  to  hold  the  outdoors- 
man  prisoned  by  four  walls.  The  icy 
winds  may  hiss  through  the  gnarled 
and  naked T  branches  of  the  trees,  sigh 
plaintively  through  the  boughs  of  the 
pines,  and  rustle  the  sere  reeds  along  the 
roadsides  but  these  warnings  cannot 
take  the  soul  of  joy  out  of  the  season 
and  the  day     We  may  roll  another  log 


on  the  fire  and  sink  into  reflection  before 
it;  we  may  live  again  the  glories  that 
were  of  yesterday  but  without  there  is 
a  tempting  world  awaiting,  and  fish  are 
sti'l  on  the  fin,  though  they  be  locked  from 
the  light  of  the  upper  world  and  its 
associations  by  a  probable  twenty-four 
inches  of  the  steel  blue  that  will  not  yield 
its  iron  hold  upon  things  until  the  sun 
again  is  hot  above  and  the  breezes  swing 
up  from  the  southern  tropical  shores. 

So  still  the  old  lake  lies  now,  its  ice 
decked  over  all  with  a  coverlet  of  snow. 
It  is  as  though  those  waters  have  been 
put  to  rest;  first  a  heavy  "blanket", 
then  a  white  cover  smoothly  tucked  in 
all  around  the  shores,  as  though  even  a 
lake  after  a  summer  of  mighty  movement 
and  turbulent  effort  would  hibernate  and, 
without  waves,  without  swirl  and  dash 
would  thus  peacefully  rest  unconscious 
of  the  passing  time  even  as  the  groundhog 
on  the  nearby  wooded  hill  is  curled  up 
cheek  by  toe,  in  a  cavern  under  the  roots 
of  a  monarch  oak.  Even  as  our  eyes 
take  in  that  level  expanse  of  white  we 
wonder  that  a  canoe  ever  noiselessly 
glided  over  it;  that  the  fowl  of  the  water 
ever  paddled  with  their  webbed  feet 
through  that  unresisting  liquid,  or  that, 
bare  to  the  skin,  as  nude  as  the  first  man, 
we  swam  from  shore  to  shore  and  lay 
there  floating  on  its  glistening  expanse 
absorbing  the  very  light  of  the  heavens. 
Or  can  it  be,  here  is  the  upstanding  end  of 
the  tree  beside  which  the  five  pound  bass 
lay  that  day  in  June;  and  beside  which 
tree  a  spinner  lure  was  temptingly  drop- 
ped and  to  which  that  powerful  small 
body  was  projected  and  which  same  bass 
later  was  netted  with  truly  a  cave-man 
exultation.  But  now  there  is  silence 
all  around!  The  reedy  shores  are  silent — 
not  long  ago  the  frogs  lent  their  chorus 
to  the  voices  of  the  night,  clouds  of 
insects  hovered  over  the  semi-luminous 
surface,  and  fire-flies,  like  pin-pricks 
of  flame  against  the  purple  damask  of 
the  night  added  their  mystery  to  the 
whole.  But  now  all  is  still.  The  skies 
above  are  leaden;  the  trees  are  sleeping; 
but  wait,  what  is  that!  Far  off  there  is 
the  deep-throated  bay  of  a  rabbit  hound, 
and  one  pauses  in  his  tracks  listening 
intently  and  with  bated  breath  as  though 
the  very  unfamiliarity  of  abound  smiting 


upon  the  ears  in  such  wintry  associations 
were  as  startling  as  a  cry  in  a  tomb. 

But  although  this  expanse  of  sealed-in 
water  is  as  expressionless,  and  just  as 
cold  and  austere  as  a  snow-covered  field 
should  you  choose  to  penetrate  through 
that  tenacious  crystal  cover  you  would 
find  that  below  is  the  same  clear  water 
that  summer  provided;  as  though  the  lid  , 
were  taken  off  of  winter  and  summer  by 
one  wave  of  a  magic  wand  (an  ice  chisel) 
was  brought  into  being.  There,  the 
proof  is  in  the  pudding,  you  mentally 
make  note!  You  are  right,  as  you 
thought!  The  lake  is  really  therel  It 
has  not  disappeared  into  some  more 
progressive  subterranean  retreat  but  is 
there  to  welcome  you  by  sending  up  a 

fush  of  water  as  the  sharp  instrument 
ites  through  the  last  resisting  bar  to 
entrance.  You  have  skimmed  away  the 
ice  particles  from  the  surface  with  a 
skimmer  that  is  made  of  a  piece  of  screen 
stretched  over  a  three  inch  hoop  of  wire ; 
and  you  smack  these  off;  and  then 
throwing  your  coat  over  the  aperture  you 
have  made,  you  tuck  your  head  under  and 
prepare  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the 
elements  below.  (Mystery,  thou  all- 
provoking  sprite.  You  must  ever  tease 
the  human  mind  and  call  it  into  the 
oddest  of  places  that  it  may  endeavor  to 
find  the  wherefore  of  the  what,  and  the 
which  of  the  wherefore.  As  though  this 
cutting  through  of  the  ice  would  serve 
as  a  directory  to  the  unknown!)  You 
tuck  the  coat  around  you  with  the  forti- 
tude and  elaborate  care  of  a  photographer 
and  not  a  little  breathless  in  expectation 
you  peer  into  the  world  below.  How 
light  it  is  down  there  and  how  infinitely 
clear  is  the  water!  Surely  this  must  be 
a  depth  of  twenty  feet  and  it  appears  to 
the  eye  as  being  but  a  yard's  length. 
Mentally  one  may  touch  the  bottom, 
indeed  absorb  the  whole;  for  it  is  not 
alone  with  the  mouth  that  we  drink  water; 
but  it  cools  and  satiates  the  mind  as 
well.  As  one  half-starved  we  drink  full 
draughts  of  it,  the  eyes,  the  lips,  the 
mind  the  recipient: — and  so  summer, 
fashionable  dame,  though  transient,  is 
again  ushered  into  view! 

But  I  have  come  to  this  field  of  ice 
with  well  defined  intentions  of  my  own 
and  a  determination  of  no  small  degree. 
I  would  extract  fish  from  those  transpar- 
ent depths  and  with  their  cells  replenish 
the  storehouse  of  cells  in  my  own  body. 
I  would  bait  my  smaller  hook  with  grubs 
and  letting  that  down  would  inveigle 
perch  to  seize  the  offering,  for  they  would 
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replenish  the  storehouse  of  cells  each  in 
his  body  by  taking  the  fat  grub.  Then 
I  will,  one  by  one,  as  I  catch  them,  put 
them  in  a  pail  of  water  after  which  I 
will  fare  me  to  the  shelter  on  the  ice  that 
I  may  angle  for  greater  fish  using  these 
smaller  fish  as  the  lure.  For  although 
the  perch  be  sweet  to  the  taste,  the  pike 
is  the  greater  in  size  and  will  provide 
the  greater  number  of  needed  cells.  This 
after  all  is  the  wisdom  of  necessity;  not 
that  we  may  live  to  eat  but  that  we  may 
eat  to  live. 

Down  steals  the  line  with  its  baited 
offering.  I  will  make  it  as  still  of  approach 
as  the  fox  stealing  upon  its 
quarry  but  when  I  have  got  it  down  I 
will  tempt  them  by  moving  it  back  and 
forth  in  that  watery  domain.  I  am  the 
greater  by  reason  of  my  intelligence 
and  the  fact  that  I  have  feet  and  hands 
else  were  circumstances  reversed  I 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  angled  for  in 
my  own  abode  by  a  line  dropped  tempt- 
ingly down  my  chimney;  and  perchance 
as  it  were  moved  up  and  down. 

Ah  ha!  as  I  thought.  The  first 
finny  one  has  arrived  at  the  feast  and  is 
shortly  followed  by  a  train  of  upper  grade 
students  and  an  inquisitive  group  of 
kindergarden  pupils.  How  beautiful 
they,  frisky  as  young  colts,  their  fins 
fanning  the  water  with  an  amazing 
rapidity  and  keeping  their  balance  as 
though  for  all  the  world  they  were 
stationary.  Perch  number  one  nudges 
the  grub  and  then  nips  at  it  with  his 
lips.  Then  as  the  line  is  moved  up  and 
he  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
going  to  leave  him  he  seizes  it  and  in  a 
moment  he  is  on.  He  comes  to  the 
surface,  breaks  through  and  is  soon 
flopping  on  the  snow.  Then  he  is 
transferred  to  the  water  in  the  pail 
and  darts  around  at  first  apparently 
content  in  the  belief  that  he  is  back  in 
his  home  again  only  to  find  that  he  is 
shut  in.  Now  the  line  goes  down  again 
and  others  come  out  from  below  to  keep 
Perch  number  1  in  the  pail,  company. 
If  he  is  glad  to  see  others  of  his  kind 
arriving  he  gives  no  evidence  of  such  an 
emotion.  He  is  larger  than  the  others 
and  there  is  many  a  pike  in  the  lake  that 
would  like  to  sample  him  as  the  first 
course  of  a  rather  prodigous  feast. 

There  are  now  ten  perch  in  the  pail; 
the  stage  is  being  set  for  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  on  bigger  events.  Over  there 
in  the  upper  bay,  tucked  in  by  high- 
wooded  hills,  is  the  destination  that  I 
seek.  The  shelter  stands  out  there  in  an 
advantageous  position.  Human  eyes 
have  been  busy  investigating  and  certain 
vital  facts  have  been  determined.  The 
shelter  stands  at  a  point  over  which  the 
greater  fish  pass  back  and  forth  from  the 
bay  to  the  body  of  the  lake.  It  is,  I 
should  say,  a  main  thoroughfare,  the 
avenue  of  approach  and  I  have  lodged 
the  shelter  over  that  avenue  that  I 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  finny  war- 
riors to  certain  skittering,  vibrating 
morsels  that  I  have  to  offer  and  A\hich  I 
would  that  they  should  sample  that  I 
may  haul  them  forth  and  bake  them  in 
my  oven.  So  in  great  trepidation  I 
make  my  way  across  the  ice  towara  the 
shelter,  standing,  as  it  does,  a  darker 
object  against  the  prevailing  white  of  the 
surroundings.  It  is  large  enough  to 
accomodate  a  sheet  iron  heater  and  to 
make  it  as  comfortable  as  possible  it  has 
a  floor,  an  opening  being  in  one  corner 
by  which  communion  may  be  held  with 
the  watery  world  below.  I  have  in 
truth  taken  a  home  with  me  and  lodged 
it  on  the  ice.  There  is  stove  wood  piled 
without.  I  shall  go  within,  leave  winter 
on  the  outside  and  tempt  July  to  my 
assistance  by  means  of  one  small  match 
and  a  few  fagots. 


As  the  door  closes  behind  me  there  is 
darkness  within,  but  soon  the  glow  of  the 
match  relieves  the  whole;  as  the  nicely 
shaved  pine  splinters  take  fire  an  added 
light  comes  forth.  Now  a  fagot  or  two 
take  the  flame  and  they  are  soon  burning 
merrily  and  the  first  heat  rays  radiate 
outward  and  comfort  is  assured.  I 
will  with  a  few  selected  sticks  confine 
myself  to  a  space  seven  feet  by  four  and 
be  prepared  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  the  icy  battalions  of  the  north  wind 
and  resist  their  every  effort  to  over-run 
my  fortress.  I  shall  melt  the  last  chill 
out  of  my  bones,  and  then,  at  my  leisure, 
prepare  to  foil  that  veritable  wolf  of  the 
waters,  Esox  lucius,  to  his  doom. 

Ah,  the  pipe!  It  is  well  to  light  that 
first  having  tapped  out  all  of  the  moist 
tobacco  in  the  pit  of  the  bowl  so  the 
fragrance  of  the  new  load  is  not  lost. 
Then  there  is  the  line  to  be  arranged 
which,  being  of  linen  (and  of  many 
threads  in  one)  is  sufficient  to  hold  the 
choicest  pike  that  the  lake  holds,  for 
with  ice  fishing  it  is  not  as  with  the  rod 
and  the  reel  on  the  summer  brook. 
Then  we  may  employ  light  tackle,  small 
flies  and  goassamer  leaders  to  match,  but 
now  where  the  depths  are  probed  and  the 
hands  serve  alone  as  the  rod  it  is  a  sheer 
pull  and  release,  pull  and  release  until 
lucius  of  the  grand  depths  comes  to  the 
surface.  And,  too,  there  is  a  gimpleader 
at  the  lines'  end  composed  of  many  small 
brass  wires  twisted  to  form  a  hole. 
Wear  as  a  pike's  teeth  may  against  these 
he  cannot  sever  it  as  he  would,  should  he 
come  in  contact  with  the  line  proper.  So 
then  is  selected  from  the  pail  the  largest 
of  the  perch  that  I  caught  just  a  short 
time  ago  through  the  hole  in  the  ice.  My 
feelings  in  the  case  may  be  described  as 
cold-blooded,  as  cold-blooded  as  the  fish 
itself.  It  is  without  compunction  that 
I  seize  the  lively  fellow,  fins  all  standing 
out  for  battle  and  drive  the  hook  through 
the  flesh  just  back  of  the  dorsal  fin,  but 
being  careful  not  to  sink  the  barb  so 
deeply  that  the  spine  is  touched  for  then 
I  know  the  life  of  the  lure  will  be  of 
short  duration.  Then  down  he  goes 
into  the  depths,  a  leaden  sinker  helping 
to  propel  him  to  his  station.  Now  as 
I  bend  and  peer  down  I  see  him  moving 
about,  now  turning  this  way  and  now 
turning  that.  It  is  as  though  I  had 
tethered  a  wild  animal,  but  as  I  peer 
down  it  is  not  that  I  am  thinking  of  the 
feelings  of  the  lure.  Probably  there 
may  be  some  pain  felt  by  the  little  fellow, 
where  the  hook  lies  imbedded,  but  I 
would  doubt  it.  I  would  doubt  it  even 
though  it  were  true'.  In  just  this  man- 
ner we  salve  our  conscience.  So  long  as 
we  do  not  feel  the  pain  we  are  content 
and  so  it  is  that  the  lesser  fall  prey  to 
the  greater,  the  law  of  all  Nature,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

"What  a  wonderland  lies  below  me!  1 
have  unlocked  the  lake'-  door  so  to 
speak  and  I  am  peering  into  a  vast  room 
and  speculating  what  it  may  contain. 
It  is  all  a  magical  uncertainty.  I  have 
sunk  my  line  and  lure  in  a  gamble.  I 
would  stake  the  minnow  as  my  one  best 
bet  and  I  would  win  the  greatest  pike 
in  the  lake.  The  thought  is  one  not 
without  its  excitement,  for  there  is 
always  the  possibility  held  out  that  I 
may  profit  in  an  astonishing  fashion. 
With  twitches  to  the  line  I  bring  the 
perch  up  and  down,  and  he,  as  though 
directed  what  to  do,  swims  this  way  and 
that.  He  could  not  possibly  do  better 
if  he  were  told! 

Overhead  on  a  wooden  spindle  or  crude 
winch  is  the  coiled  line.  When  the  fish 
strikes  it  will  unreel  and  I  will  coil  the 
line  on  the  floor.tpatient  to  follow  every 
rush  of  the  green  meteor  below.  On  the 
wall  beside  me  on  a  jaail  hangs  a  silent 


yet  deadly  weapon  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
pistol  with  a  slender  barrel.  When  I 
have  tired  the  fish  I  will  bring  him  up  to 
to  the  surface  of  the  hole  and  shatter 
bis  bony  skull  with  a  well  directed  bullet. 
All  is  in  readiness  for  the  great  event  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  the  fish  that  I  am 
after  and  may  the  Red  Gods  win. 

The  wavering  glow  from  the  door  of  the 
stove  is  cast  over  the  drab  walls  of  my 
shelter  chasing  fantastic  figures  here  and 
there.  Now  and  then  an  ember  bursts 
from  the  exploding  gases  and  I  hear  the 
simmering  of  the  coals.  Without  a 
wind  has  sprung  up  and  a  gust  swirs 
around  the  corner.  Within  all  is  com- 
fortable. I  open  the  cover  and  drop 
in  several  stout  fagots.  They  catch 
the  flame  soon  and  are  busily  at  work 
producing  heat. 

Could  any  silence  be  quite  the  silence 
that  is  below  me.  The  voice  of  waves 
are  no  more.  They  have  silenced  with 
the  summer  that  passed.  The  deepest 
of  calm  holds  them  transfixed.  They  are 
still  as  the  very  silence  of  death.  Yet 
I  know  that  below  the  life  of  the  lake  is 
not  all  dormant.  The  fish  are  still 
coursing  about  in  quest  of  food.  Closer 
to  shore  the  sunfishes  and  the  calico 
bass  are  seeking  in  the  midst  of  the  water 
vegetation  for  the  minute  Crustacea  and 
the  mollusca  that  adhere  to  the  stems; 
the  larger  fi^h  are  following  the  smaller 
fish  to  kill  them  and  eat  them;  and'  I 
am  here  to  catch  the  larger  fish  with  a 
smaller  fish  with  an  ingenious  barb  hid  in 
it.  It  is  all  rather  a  grim  humor,  not 
without  its  touching  side.  I  might  be 
better  employed  in  varied  tasks  in  the 
world  of  men,  but  here  I  am  inveigling 
fish  to  my  oven.  Time  I  discount  or 
spend,  here  at  least  I  am  lord  of  all  I 
survey,  I  may  not  be  crowded  or  jostled 
and  I  would  breathe,  "Thank  God  for 
that."  My  riches  i«  my  freedom.  Coins 
I  possess  not  but  I  would  not  at  this 
moment  exchange  places  with  the  most 
financially  secure  captain  of  industry, 
for  what  he  has  not  I  have — and  even 
though  money  had  a  magnetic  influence 
it  could  not  attract  that  to  it.  These 
and  kindred  reflections,  they  are  all  part 
and  parcel  of  my  thoughts  as  I  lie  there 
on  the  shelter  floor  patiently  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  "something"  to 
happen.  Probably  it  will  not  come,  for, 
after  all,  this  is  a  game  of  chance.  The 
avenue  below  me,  the  main  thorough- 
fare, as  I  have  said,  is  wide.  It  is  prob- 
able that  I  am  fishing  with  my  lure  in 
the  middle  of  the  watery  way  whereas 
the  gieen  mailed  warriors  perchance  will 
take  to  the  "side-walk"  and  so  fail  to 
notice  the  delightful  "goodie"  that  I 
have  to  offer.  Then,  too,  perhaps  they 
have  afternoon  calls  elsewhere  to  make 
and  will  not  arrive  and  be  at  home  in 
my  bay  before  later  on  in  the  day.  Then 
I  shall  have  to  draw  my  line  out  of  the 
depths,  roll  it  up  on  the  spindle  and  make 
my  way  homeward  and  be  content  with 
that  which  the  larger  still  provides. 

Ah  ha!  what  is  this.  Some  smaller 
fish  are  moving  by.  As  I  swear  it's  a 
group  of  calico  bass.  •  They  pause  on 
finny  wings  in  the  mid-air  of  the  water, 
swing  their  noses  in  and  swvey  the  gyrat- 
ing perch  with  no  little  interest.  Beauti- 
ful and  trim  they  are,  their  fins  worKing 
in  perfect  unison  and  in  absolute  control 
of  their  balance.  But  they  have  merely 
paused  on  their  way  to  the  Elsewhere, 
like  school-children  stopping  on  their 
way  home  from  a  day  of  learning  to  look 
in  at  the  open  door  of  a  blacksmith  shop 
as  Longfellow  would  have  it.  Presently 
they  move  on  as  though  the  leader  had 
said :  "What  you  waiting  for.  Come  on, 
let's  go.  You  know  we  got  to  be  there 
at  three."  Well  goodbye,,  see  you  again 
little  fellows.    I  bend  my  head  over  to 
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the  side  of  the  hole  and  peer  sidewise 
after  them  until  the  last  undulating 
caudal  fin  melts  away  into  the  watery 
beyond.  I  feel  suddenly  lonesome  then 
for  a  moment,  for  again  save  for  the 
minnow  moving  about  below  no  life 
appears.  Hours  seem  to  have  elapsed. 
The  pipe  between  my  teeth  has  grown 
cold,  so,  still  keeping  my  eyes  alert,  I 
tap  the  ashes  out  and  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  stir  up  the  tobacco, 
in  the  can  and  pour  in  a  charge.  A  match 
to  it  and  again  it  is  glowing  bright.  I 
move  my  position  and  again  I  coil  the 
line  about  my  leather-mittened  hand 
and  prepare  to  watch  and  wait. 

Suddenly  like  a  meteor  shot  out  of 
the  steely  blue  of  the  firmament  and  just 
as  unannounced  the  "something" 
happens.  So  suddenly  in  fact  that  I 
am  very  nearly  caught  unawares  with 
thelinealittleloose  for  thesbocking  impact 
of  the  strike.  It  has  happened!  Swinging 
down  the  watery  highway,  thoroughfare 
or  avenue  this  animal  of  the  deep,  lucius 
the  great  northern  pike  has  arrived. 
Was  it  a  second  or  two  seconds  that 
elapsed?  I  know  not,  only  that  that 
fish,  jaws  wide  open  has  gulped  in  the 
perch  and  is  even  now  tearing  way  with 
the  speed  of  an  express.  The  line  runs 
out  through  the  leather  mittens  and  f 
thank  my  stars  then  that  I  am  not 
fishing  with  bare  hands  for  even  on  my 
mittens  the  line  seems  to  burn  a  vicious 
streak.  Off  he  goes.  Above  me  the 
spindle  revolves  gratingly  and  I  wonder 
if  ever  the  fish  will  come  to  a  halt.  Pres- 
ently he  does,  and  as  he  slows  down  I 
set  the  hook  in  bis  savage  jaw  with  a 
stout  jerk.  Now  he  wrestles  with  it  and 
endeavours  to  spit  the  holding  element 
from  bis  mouth  but  it  is  of  no  use.  I  impel 
him  toward  the  hole  in  the  ice  with 
steady  hands.  My  heart  is  beating  in  a 
strange  excitement  for  I  catch  myself 
wondering  at  the  size  of  the  fish, — 
surely  from  the  way  he  is  hammering 
at  the  line  he  must  be  a  weighty  fellow 
indeed.  He  will  go  probab'y  twelve 
pounds.  What  a  bake  that  willm  ake. 
On  and  still  on  comes  the  fish  being  led 
toward  the  bole  in  the  ice  and  then  seem- 
ing to  note  that  he  is  being  lured  from  his 
element  in  the  deeps  toward  the  ice 
above  he  taK.es  fright  and  without  the 
least  bit  of  warning  dashes  away  again  on. 
a  rampage  that  flicks  the  line  through 
the  hands  like  so  much  cotton  thread. 
Lucius  is  now  in  perfect  health.  Summer 
may  have  noted  him  sluggish,  basking 
under  the  shelter  of  the  lily  pads,  the 
dog-day  season  may  have  seen  bim  fasting 
and  losing  weight,  but  now  that  winter 
is  come  be  is  firm  and  solid  of  flesh  and 
muscle,  every  one  of  which  is  acting 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  body.  He  will  not 
be  so  easily  won  to  tbe  oven  will  this 
beautiful  fish.  He  will  fight  to  the  last 
for  it  is  winter  now.  He  will  not  give 
up  until  the  last  ounce  of  energy  is  spent. 

The  next  run  is  even  longer  than  the 
previous  one  and  my  eyes  suddenly 
glance  roof-ward  to  where  the  spindle  is 
turning.  Yes,  there  is  still  line.  I 
tighten  on  the  line  and  slowly  very  slowly 
and  with  ominous  shakings  of  the  head 
the  fish  comes  to  a  halt  only  to  start 
in  further  fighting  and  line  wrestling  by 
which  the  temper  of  the  fish  can  easily 
be  denoted,  also  to  which  degree  its 
power  is  spent — and  it  does  not  seem  that 
it  is  spent  in  the  least.  Now  then  again 
the  fish  is  directed  with  steady  hands 
toward  the  hole,  foot  by  foot  but  no 
more  than  ten  feet  now  and  the  fish 
again  makes  a  run.  It  is  a  short  one 
though  and  the  movement  toward  the 
hole  in  the  ice  is  continued. 

(Ill  fate  has  befallen  you,  lucius,  great 
though  you  be,  a  lordly  one  of  your  kind, 


one  of  the  heartless  destroyers  in  this 
beautiful  sky-blue  water.  Your  eyes, 
cold  as  jade,  shall  soon  have  looked  their 
last  upon  your  native  domain.  You 
thought  yourself  the  mightiest  of  the 
mighty.  You  were  a  conqueror  but  you 
failed  to  know  that  some  day  the  hour  of 
reckoning  would  come  and  Man,  the 
mighty  would  take  you  with  craft  and 
cunning  from  your  home  and  put  you  to 
bake  in  an  oven  that  be  might  devour 
your  flesh  even  as  you  devoured  in  your 
day  the  raw  flesh  of  the  lesser  able  fish 
that  you  caught  by  possessing  great 
speed  and  mighty  many  fanged  jaws. 
But  now  we  shall  see! 

Perilously  near  to  the  hole  in  the  ice 
now  is  the  fish .  He  h  as  fought  and  raced 
back  and  forth  many  times  but,  now,  as 
though  benumbed  with  mystery,  in 
doubt  and  perplexity,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  directed  toward  the  roof  of  ice 
above  him. 

After  all,  what  can  it  be  that  holds  him? 
Were  something  suddenly  to  shoot  down 
into  the  water  and  dart  at  him  he  would 
be  prepared  to  dart  away  but  in  the  water 
world  around  him  there  is  no  disturbance, 
only  that  one  line  leading  up  through  the 
ice  roof.  And  so  long  as  nothing  stirs 
in  the  water  be  will  follow  that  he  may 
know  what  it  is  that  holds  him. 

Now  I  have  taKen  down  the  pistol 
from  the  nail  on  the  wall  and  it  lies  on 
the  floor  beside  me;  the  hammer  is 
drawn  back,  it  is  ready. 

Slowly,  slowly  inch  by  inch  the  fish  is 
Drought  in.    He  does  not  know  what  is 


above  him  for  everything  over  that  hole 
in  the  ice  is  like  a  round  blot  of  black,  a 
smut  against  tbe  surface.  Even  when 
his  head  appears  within  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
blot  of  black  and  the  great  skull  lies  but 
an  inch  under  water  he  does  not  see  any 
motions  from  above,  though  to  the  watch- 
er everything  below  is  as  plain  to  the  eye 
as  daylight.  Now  then  the  pistol  muzzle 
seeks  its  marK,  the  eye  of  the  fisb,  sloping 
in.  A  sharp  crack,  and  the  bullet  has 
gone  home.  How  he  threshes  about  in 
his  struggles!  It  is  as  though  for  very 
truth  he  were  not  dead  or  dying  at  all 
but  that  he  had  become  inbued  with  life 
anew.  Soon,  however,  the  struggles 
cease  and  he  is  brought  in.  What  a 
body!  As  one  gieedy  with  hunger  my 
fingers  are  thrust  down,  the  gill  covers  are 
caught  in  the  fingers'  crook  and  up 
he  comes.  Lordy  what  a  massive, 
form,  and  such  heft!  Twelve  pounds! 
It  will  be  more  than  that,  a  probable 
fourteen.  Wild  in  rio  runs  the  blood 
through  my  veins,  breath  comes  fast, 
the  knees  shake  under  me  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  By  the  light  of 
the  stove,  cast  in  a  patch  on  the  floor 
the  fisb  is  inspected  down  to  its  last  inch. 
Beautiful,  beautiful.the  mind  murmurs — 
a  fish  amongst  a  thousand.  He  lived  a 
merciless  life,  and  died  a  merciless  one, 
though  by  far  a  more  humane  one  than 
the  average.  But  all  such  thoughts  are 
secondary  as  the  mind  triumphs  in  the  joy 
of  the  kill.  Well-rounded  contentment 
permeating  every  body  cell — one  can 
afford  to  lean  back  and  smoke  a  pipe 
while^the  wind  whispers  snow  without! 
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IN  recent  years  the  rainbow  trout  has 
come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
among  the  Canadian  anglers,  and 
this  has  been  increased  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  rainbow  has  been  discovered 
north  of  the  Height  of  Land,  in  Ontario, 
in  the  streams  that  flow  into  James  Bay. 
The  Canadian  camp  is  divided  on  the 
question,  some  holding  that  the  coming 
of  the  rainbow  trout  is  to  the  angler's 
benefit  and  will  offer  sport  of  a  sort  that 
is  singular  indeed;  the  other  half  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  rainbow  trout  will 
destroy  the  native  brook  trout,  a  con- 
dition indeed  far  from  desirable.  Here 
it  is  not  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  brook  trout  themselves  in  all  pro- 
bability prey  upon  the  rainbows,  and 
in  my  way  of  thinking  they  are  able  to 
hold  their  own.  The  coming  of  the 
rainbow  trout  into  the  Canadian  streams 
will  be  slow  and  in  places  it  will  hardly 
be  noticeable.  What  is  more  to  be 
feared  in  the  case  of  the  brook  trout  is 
that  the  forests  will  be  laid  low,  so  that 
the  waters  will  warm  up;  or  that  they 
will  be  harmed  by  logging  operations 
and  other  such  activities  which  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  that  the  incoming 
rainbow  trout  will  destroy  them.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion; a  .  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Thornton  of  Winnipeg  states  that: 

"Your  story  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Canadian  Illustrated  Monthly,  of  Mont- 
real, on  the  rainbow  trout  in  which  you 
state  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  waters 
running  into  James  Bay,  interests  me 
greatly  as  I  had  hoped  these  waters 
would  be  left  for  the  native  brook  trout, 
as  I  disagree  with  some  of  your  friends 
as  to  the  compatability  of  the  two 
species  in  the  same  stream.  I  formerly 
fished  the  Brule  River,  in  Wisconsin, 
fished  it  in  fact  before  rainbows  were 


heard  of  and  I  think  it  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  Brule  was 
among  the  first  northern  streams  in 
which  rainbows  were  planted.  I  have 
not  fished  the  Brule  or  waters  running 
into  Lake  Superior  since  1910,  but  at 
that  time,  and  for  many  years  previous, 
there  was  a  well  disseminated  opinion 
among  fishermen  familiar  with  the  Brule 
and  other  north  and  south  shore  streams 
running  into  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior  that  rainbows  were  becoming 
more  plentiful  and  speckled  trout 
scarcer.  Further,  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  rainbows  were 
much  better  breeders  than  brook  trout, 
or  rather,  that  an  enormously  greater 
proportion  of  natural  spawning  survived 
and  reached  maturity.  Further,  that 
the  rainbow  seems  to  be  a  great  traveller 
as  I  have  caught  them  in  Lake  Superior 
streams  in  which  I  was  absolutely  sure 
they  had  not  been  planted.  Possibly 
they  worked  East  in  Lake  Superior,  and, 
as  you  state,  made  the  Height  of  Land." 

An  angler,  Mr.  Albert  L.  Ordean  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota  writes : 

VI  beg  to  say  that  the  rainbow  trout 
was  first  planted  in  the  Wisconsin  Brule 
River  in  the  year  1892.  About  five 
years  later  a  quantity  of  steelheads  were 
also  planted.  However,  at  this  date  very 
few  steelheads  are  caught,  while  the 
rainbow  I  should  estimate  is  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  native  brook  trout. 
The  Cedar  Island  Lodge,  H.  C.  Pierce, 
has  raised  for  many  years  the  Lock 
Leven  trout  and  undoubtedly  some  of 
these  escaped  into  the  river  and  they 
exceed  at  the  present  time  the  native 
brook  trout.  As  you  know  the  rainbow 
spawns  in  the  spring  and  at  this  season 
a  great  number  of  them  come  up  from 
Lake  Superior  a,nd  undoubtedly  return 
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to  the  lake.  Captain  McDougall  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  young  rainbow 
also  go  into  the  lake  after  reaching  a 
certain  size.  The  river  is,  as  you  know, 
overfished,  and  it  surprises  me  that 
the  fishing  remains  as  good  as  it  is." 

I  sent  a  number  of  queries  anent  the 
rainbow  trout  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Mr.  Hugh  W. 
Smith  and  his  return  letter  was  very 
illuminating  and  furnishes  very  in- 
teresting reading  to  Canadian  anglers 
who  are  now  so  engrossed  in  this  subject. 
I  pointed  out  in  this  letter  that  I  thought 
the  rainbow  trout  was  not  the  cause  of 
any  destruction  of  the  brook  trout  in 
the  streams  flowing  into  Superior;  and 
I  also  held  that  I  thought  the  "rough 
fish"  were  the  destructive  element.  In 
replying  on  these  questions  and  those 
advanced  by  Mr.  Thornton  the  Com- 
missioner commented: 

"The  question  raised  by  you  is  a  com- 
plicated one,  but  the  fact  that  rainbow 
trout  sometimes  eat  young  brook  trout 
is  not  in  itself  an  essential  point  for  con- 
sideration. Doubtless,  on  the  other 
hand,  brook  trout  will  occasionally  eat 
young  rainbow  trout,  and  it  is  also  quite 
probable  that  brook  trout  will  eat  rain- 
bow trout  eggs.  Therefore  your  sug- 
gestion that  the  rainbow  trout  are  not 
killing  out  the  brook  trout  by  eating 
them  is  probably  quite  true.  Concern- 
ing the  'rough  fish'  mentioned,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  they  would  be 
just  as  detrimental  to  the  rainbow  trout 
as  to  the  brook  trout. 

"As  regards  Mr.  Thornton's  impression 
that  the  rainbows  are  better  breeders 
than  the  brook  trout,  there  are  numerous 
points  to  be  considered,  as,  for  instance, 
a  comparison  of  brook  trout  and  Rain- 
bow trout  of  the  same  size  which  shows 
that  the  former,  as  a  rule,  yields  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  eggs.  However, 
it  is  stated  that  the  rainbow  grows 
faster.  Being  more  or  less  of  a  spring 
spawner  the  eggs  are  deposited  at  a  time 
when  other  fish,  including  the  brook 
trout,  may  have  access  to  the  breeding 
places  and  may  devour  the  eggs.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  rainbow  eggs  are  naturally  fertilized 
than  in  the  case  of  the  brook  trout. 

"The  tendency  to  wide  self-distri- 
bution referred  to  might  be  considered 
as  unfavorable  to  the  permanent  stock 
in  a  given  stream.  Much  of  course  de- 
pends upon  the  course  of  the  wandering. 
It  has  been  found  that  so-called  Rain- 
bows have  given  promise  of  successful 
establishment  in  some  waters  and  later 
have  disappeared.  Other  waters  have 
utterly  failed,  while  still  others,  up  to  the 
present  time  apparently  have  been  satis- 
factorily stocked.  The  cause  of  such 
variable  phenomena  is  obscure,  but 
possibly  attributable  to  different  species 
being  concerned,  or  to  difference  in  con- 
ditions of  the  waters.  In  several  in- 
stances it  has  been  found  that  supposed 
Rainbow  trout  were  really  steelhead 
trout.  The  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
fish  referred  to  as  rainbows,  planted  in 
the  waters  of  the  North  Shore  of  Lake 
Superior  were  steelheads  and  were 
planted  as  such. 

"As  pertains  to  the  future  disap- 
pearance of  the  brook  trout  and  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  it  may  be  said  that  unless 
the  substitute  is  better  protected  by 
conservative  measures  than  has  been  the 
c;)se  with  the  brook  trout,  a  substitute 
for  the  rainbow  trout  itself  will  sooner 
or  later  be  sought. 

"The  Brule  was  once  a  famous  brook 
trout  stream.  If  conditions  have  not 
been  radically  changed  it  is  still  capable 
of  being  restored  as  such.  However, 
amongst  other  disturbing  factors,  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  Rainbow 


trout  may  have  detrimentally  affected 
the  brook  trout,  not  alone  because  the 
Rainbow  eats  the  young  brook  trout, 
but  among  other  things,  because  it 
enters  into  competition  with  it  for  the 
common  food  supply  of  both  species.  A 
body  of  water  is  capable  of  supporting 
only  a  certain  amount  of  animal  life. 
When  an  additional  competitor  is  in- 
troduced the  natural  adjustment  of 
conditions  is  disturbed,  and  one  or 
another  competitor  inevitably  has  to 
give  way  in  order  that  a  new  adjustment 
may  be  established.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  new  adjustment  is  not 
established,  at  least  so  far  as  two  partic- 
ularly rival  factors,  as  the  brook  trout 
and  Rainbow  trout,  are  concerned. 

"The  foregoing  statements  indicate  a 
few  of  the  many  points  which  must  be 
considered  in  a  proposition  involving 
conservation,  restoration,  or  repletion. 
Whether  they  sufficiently  indicate  what 
attention  should  be  accorded  the  Brule 
River  depends  upon  existing  conditions 
and  any  policy  concerning  it  must  take 
those  conditions  into  consideration." 

The  above  suggestions  are  well  put 
indeed  and  leave  practically  no  more  to 
be  said  on  that  subject.  The  Brule 
River  is  here  taken  as  an  example,  not 
because  it  is  a  Canadian  river,  which  it 
is  not,  but  because  what  applies  to  this 
river,  flowing  into  Lake  Superior  as  it 
does  will  probably  apply  to  the  Canadian 
rivers,  those  that  flow  into  the  same  lake 
and  in  which,  as  to  numbers,  sometime 
or  another  the  rainbows  and  the  brook 
trout  will  clash.  I  have  fished  the  Brule 
and  I  have  known  days  when  myriads 
of' rainbows  have  risen  to  the  flies  cast 
to  the  surface  most  of  which  were  too 
small  to  keep.  Practically  speaking  I 
have  caught  ten  rainbows  on  the  Brule 
to  one  brook  trout.  However,  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  along  with  Mr.  Ordean  that 
the  rainbows  merely  come  up  the  river 
to  spawn  and  then  return  and  that  when 
the  young  rainbows  have  attained  a 
certain  length  and  age  they  too  go  into 
the  lake  to  feed.  In  the  case  of  the 
brook  trout,  however,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  they  remain  in  the  river. 
Hence  I  should  judge  that  if  there  is 
need  of  an  adjustment,  owing  to  com- 
petition over  the  food  supply  it  will  be 
the  rainbow  that  will  leave  for  the  lake 
deeps  just  as  he  runs  down  the  western 
rivers,  feeds  and  grows  big  in  the  ocean 
deeps.  I  have  interviewed  a  number  of 
market  fishermen  who  use  seines  on  the 
lake,  both  in  Superior  and  in  Lake 
Michigan  and  they  state  they  have 
captured  many  rainbows,  some  of  them 
great  in  size.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
never  run  across  them  and  where  they 
keep  themselves  is  to  them  a  general  all- 
around  mystery. 

And  so  far  as  the  Michigan  streams 
are  concerned  (and  especially  those  that 
flow  into  the  lakes)  there  are  many  in 
which  the  brook  trout  hold  out  in  num- 
bers and  not  a  rainbow  is  met  with 
although  it  is  possible  for  them  to  run 
up  from  the  lakes.  In  one  spring  fed 
river,  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, that  I  know  of,  rainbows  are  found 
in  numbers  around  the  mouth  and  up 
stream  a  trifle  of  a  distance  but  never 
are  they  met  with  far  upstream  nor  even 
a  few  miles  upstream.  The  rainbow 
trout  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  of  the 
fish  introduced  into  our  northern  waters. 
It  prefers  a  vastly  warmer  water  than 
that  demanded  by  the  brook  trout;  in 
fact  if  it  is  planted  in  the  upper  waters 
of  a  stream  it  will  run  down  to  the  warmer 
reaches  where  the  deep  pools  are.  The 
difficulties  met  with  in  stocking  some 
streams  with  rainbow  trout  have  been 
numerous  indeed;  in  some  instances 
where  a  stream  has  seemed  of  the  highest 


possible  value  for  a  planting.the  stocking 
has  proved  a  total  failure.  In  other 
streams,  whose  value  as  waters  for 
planting  have  been  debated,  the  results 
have  been  of  the  best.  J.  W.  Titcomb, 
the  well  known  fish  culturist,  remarks 
that: 

"We  do  not  know  absolutely  what 
waters  are  suitable  for  rainbow  trout. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  but  we  have  streams 
in  New  York  and  a  few  in  Vermont 
where  the  planting  of  rainbow  trout  has 
been  followed  with  very  good  results, 
and  where  they  have  reproduced  and 
maintained  themselves  afterwards.  But 
in  the  majority  of  these  streams  in  New 
York  state  where  the  rainbows  have 
been  planted  the  fish  have  absolutely 
disappeared;  and  yet  there  are  streams 
which  we  annually  plant  with  fish  and 
which  afford  good  fishing  for  the  rain- 
bow trout,  so-called.  It  is  corroborated 
by  anglers  that  these  are  good  rainbow 
trout  streams.  Now  we  choose  for 
the  rainbow,  as  we  do  for  the  brown 
trout,  the  lower  waters  of  the  streams 
where  the  tendency  is  for  the  water 
to  become  considerably  warmer  and  is 
not  congenial  for  the  native  brook 
trout.  We  do  not  consider  the  rainbow 
so  destructive  to  the  brook  trout  as  the 
brown  trout.  The  rainbow  trout,  if 
planted  in  the  headwaters,  naturally 
works  down  into  the  larger,  deeper 
pools  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stream 
where  the  temperature  is  higher.  They 
are  certainly  a  fine  fish  to  catch  on  the 
fly,  too." 

From  the  above  assertions  by  the 
authorities  we  may  gather  the  facts 
of  the  case:  A  general  belief  that  the 
rainbow  trout  and  the  brook  trout  will 
get  along  in  the  same  stream;  that  (1) 
the  brook  trout  will  be  found  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  a  stream  while  the 
rainbow  trout  will  cleave  to  the  lower 
reaches  in  the  deeper  spools  where 
possible  warmer  water  is  found;  and  (2) 
quite  different  from  the  common  belief 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  stock  any  stream  one 
comes  across  with  rainbow  trout  so  that 
they  will  do  well;  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  plant  a  stream  successfully  with  rain- 
bow trout  than  with  brook  trout  or 
perpetuate  the  supply  of  both;  also  (3) 
so  far  as  the  rainbow  trout  killing  out 
the  brook  trout  by  consuming  them  as 
food  it  is  just  as  likely,  according  to 
the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner 
that  the  brook  trout  will  harass  and 
destroy  the  young  rainbow  trout.  We 
find  by  this,  that  the  two  species  are 
practically  on  a  fifty  fifty  basis  as 
regards  perpetuation  and  destructive- 
ness.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Great  Lakes  it  may  be 
said  that  the  rainbows  will  visit  them  to 
spawn  but  will  return  to  the  lake  deeps, 
much  as  they  do  when  they  run  up  th 
western  rivers  to  spawn  and  then  return 
to  the  ocean.  Were  they  to  remain  in 
the  rivers  all  of  the  time  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  do  much  destruction  to  the 
native  brook  trout  by  feeding  on  their 
young.  As  it  is  I  do  not  see  that  there 
will  any  harm  result  should  rainbows  in 
the  future  increase  in  the  Canadian 
rivers  which  they  surely  have  not  at  the 
present  time  given  evidence  of. 

As  to  whether  the  so-called  rainbow 
trout  we  have  in  our  northern  waters  is 
the  rainbow  trout  or  not  is  open  to 
question;  although  I  have  captured  trout 
that  were  rainbow  trout  in  northern 
streams.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  so- 
called  rainbow  trout  are  that  species; 
they  may  be  steelhead  trout  or  hybrids, 
that  is  to  say  a  cross  between  the  steel- 
head and  the  rainbow  trout.  Just  how 
great  a  number  of  these  hybrids  there  are 
in  our  northern  waters  is,  of  course,  open 
to  question;  nevertheless  the  fact  remains 
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that  they  have  been  propagated  in  the 
hatcheries  as  hybrids  and  released.  The 
fish  and  game  commissioner  of  Michigan 
at  one  time  stated  that  he  regarded  the 
rainbow  trout  and  the  steelhead  trout  as 
identical  and  handled  them  as  such. 
According  to  Kendall  these  eggs  had 
been  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Mc  Cloud  River  rainbow  trout  and 
Oregon  steelheads,  "and  it  cannot  be 
known  how  many  hybrids  of  these  two 
forms  he  (the  commissioner  of  Michigan) 
produced  and  planted  in  the  waters  of 
his  state." 

It  is  rather  a  deplorable  fact  that  our 
streams  and  lakes  cannot  be  planted  with 
a  straight  species,  and  not  hybrids. 
Planting  to  hybrids,  the  result  of  mixing 
two  species,  or  three  species  can  only 
result  in  failure.  Dr.  Kendall's  version 
is  that:  "A  difficulty  attributed  to  in- 
breeding is  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
egg  yield  of  brood  fish.  Now,  whether 
that  is  attributable  to  this  mixture  or 
not,  we  do  not  know;  that  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  shall  try  to  solve.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  descendents  of 
these  hybrids  would  have  a  reduced  egg 
yield  and  that  complete  sterility  of  the 
fish  might  finally  result."  Not  only 
that  but  an  inferior  fish  would  result  for 
inbreeding  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  Nature. 

A  world  of  confusion  has  reigned  in 
regard  to  the  steelhead  trout  and  the 
rainbow  trout,  along  the  Pacific  coast  at 
least  where  the  two  are  commonly  met 
with;  a  rather  general  opinion  having 
it  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same. 
That  the  two  are  identical  was  early 
vouched  for,  Finley  of  Oregon  being  one; 
and  Evermann  states  the  same.  How- 
ever it  all  boils  down  to  what  region  the 
originals  come  from,  and  as  to  whether 
they  are  sea-run  or  not.  However,  when 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  wrote  me  that:  "The  majority 
if  not  all  of  the  fish  referred  to  as  rain- 
bows planted  in  the  waters  of  the  North 
Shore  of  Lake  Superior  were  steelheads 
and  were  planted  as  such."  I  debated  the 
question,  since  I  have  caught  numbers  of 
the  northern  fish  in  question  in  some  of 
the  most  select  of  northern  streams  and 
they  were  apparently  as  straight  rain- 
bow trout  as  any  I  have  caught  in  the 
native  home  of  this  fish,  in  California. 
In  referring  this  matter  again  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  H.  F.  Moore,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
answered,  stating: 

"In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of 
recent  date  you  are  advised  that  by  the 
statement  in  our  previous  letter  that  the 
majority/,  if  not  all  of  the  fish  referred 
to  as  rainbows,  planted  in  the  waters  of 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  were 
steelheads,  it  was  not  intended  to  more 
than  suggest  the  possibility  of  these 
rainbows  being  steelheads.  Referring 
to  Dr.  Evermann's  opinion  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  rainbow  and  the 
steelhead  there  is  no  doubt  that  by 
rainbow  trout  he  meant  Salmo  irideus, 
and  not  Salmo  shasta  which  is  the  fish 
originally  propagated  and  distributed  as 
rainbow  trout  in  the  east.  Confusion 
has  arisen  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinctness  of  Salmo  irideus  and  Salmo 
shasta  was  not  recognized,  but  over- 
looked or  disregarded,  and  the  name 
Salmo  irideus  used  to  designate  the 
McCloud  River  trout,  Salmo  shasta. 
It  is  quite  likely  true  that  Salmo  irideus 
and  the  steelhead  are,  taxonomically,  at 
least,  one  and  the  same  species.  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  true  that  the  first 
trout  propagated  at  the  McCloud  Station 
in  California  was  a  distinct  species  from 
Salmo  irideus,  and  this  latter  name  was 
wrongly  applied  with  more  or  less  de- 
plorable results.     In  several  instances 


fish  culturists  have  regarded  Salmo 
shasta  and  Salmo  gairdnerii  as  the  same 
species  and  mixed,  crossed  and  dis- 
tributed them  as  rainbow  trout. 

"Furthermore,  the  original  McCloud 
breed  of  trout  of  fish  culture  has  been 
greatly  adulterated  with  so-called  'rain- 
bow trout,'  from  other  waters  than  the 
McCloud,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  steelheads  but  positively  not  Salmo 
shasta.  Therefore,  when  fish  have  been 
planted  in  late  years  in  the  northern  or 
northeastern  waters  of  the  country  as 
'rainbow  trout'  it  cannot  be  known 
without  examination  of  the  fish  whether 
they  are  straight  McCloud  species,  a 
mixture  of  two  or  three  species,  or 
straight  steelheads." 

Dr.  William  Converse  Kendall, 
Scientific  Assistant  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C. 
yields  probably  the  most  clarifying  view 
of  the  steelhead-rainbow  trout  contro- 
versy. He  states: 

"As  concerns  the  steelhead-rainbow 
question  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
marine  forms  from  one  end  of  the  habitat 
zone  to  the  other,  taxonomically  at  least, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  same  species. 
Many  of  the  trout  occuring  in  waters 
accessible  to  this  species  are  regarded 
locally,  at  least,  as  rainbow  trout  and 
the  anadromous  forms  as  steelhead. 
Occasionally  some  other  species  may  make 
its  way  into  salt  water  and  when  reas- 
ending  the  stream,  perhaps  with  the 
common  steelhead,  it  is  called  steelhead- 
Now  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  form 
bearing  the  name  Salmo  irideus  is  an 
anadromous  form.  But  the  form  from 
the  McCloud  River,  which  has  been 
propagated  artifically  under  the  name  of 
'rainbow  trout  (Salmo  irideus)'  is  a  dis- 
tinct species  which  Jordan  has  named 
Salmo  shasta.  Some  time  ago  Jordan 
stated  that  the  name  rivularis,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  synonym  of  irideus  should 
be  used  as  the  designation  of  the  steel- 
head, on  the  ground  that  Richardson 
had  applied  the  name  to  a  young  blue- 
back  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  nerka).  The 
blueback  salmon  seldom  attains  a  length 
of  over  30  inches.  Richardson's  Salmo 
gairdnerii  was  stated  by  him  to  be  31 
inches  long,  and  there  are  other  dif- 
ferences from  the  blueback  mentioned  in 
the  description.  From  about  1880  to 
about  1895  the  only  rainbow  trout  pro- 
pagated and  distributed  in  the  east  were 
raised  from  eggs  »of  trout  from  the 
McCloud  River,  which  is  one  of  the 
headwater  tributaries  of  the  Sacremento 
River.  They  possessed  much  smaller 
scales  and  were  otherwise  different  from 
the  coastwise  so-called  rainbow  trout. 
They  were  inhabitants  of  cold  water 
which  fact  indicates  that  they  originated 
in  a  more  northern  section  of  our  pre- 
viously mentioned  zone  system  than  did 
the  coastwise  so-called  rainbow  trout 
and  steelhead.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  congenial  cold  coast  waters  they 
were  left  behind,  isolated  in  upper 
Sacremento  waters,  and  their  differential 
characters  became  fixed,  so  to  speak. 

"By  scale  count  and  by  coloration,  to 
say  nothing  of  certain  other  characters, 
there  was  and  is  absolutely  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  pure  bred 
McCloud  River  type  of  rainbow  from 
marine  steelhead  forms  wherever  found, 
whether  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Klamath, 
Rogue,  Columbia  River  and  Alaska,  or 
the  Great  Lakes  region  or  anywhere  in 
eastern  waters.  All  of  the  steelheads 
which  have  been  introduced  into  eastern 
waters,  so  far  as  records  indicate,  came 
from  Washington  and  Oregon.  Their 
introduction  into  certain  northern  waters 
of  the  east  has  been  fairly  successful,  as 
far  as  acclimatization  is  concerned. 
Attention  should  be  called  here  to  the 


fact  that  practically  all  steelhead  trout 
introduced  into  eastern  waters  were 
derived  from  eggs  obtained  from  wild 
fish,  and  practically  all  rainbow  eggs 
and  young  fish  distributed  for  many 
years,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
derived  from  domesticated  fish  in  com- 
paratively limited  brood-stocks  at 
hatcheries.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
propagation  of  the  rainbow  met  with 
varying  success,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  where  the  propagation 
was  carried  on.  It  was  found  that  they 
did  better  at  some  hatcheries  than  at 
others.  But  finally, difficulties  and  puzz- 
ling conditions  arose  at  even  the  pre- 
viously most  successful  hatcheries.  The 
average  yield  of  eggs  decreased;  a  large 
percentage  of  eggs  could  not  be  fer- 
tilized; there  were  so-called  glassy  eggs; 
and  other  defective  eggs;  also  masses  of 
collapsed  egg-shells,  etc.  By  some,  these 
conditions  were  attributed  to  inbreeding. 
So,  after  a  while  an  effort  was  made  to 
improve  the  brood  stocks  by  securing 
eggs  from  wild  trout.  At  first  these  wild 
trout  eggs  came  from  California,  and,  as 
records  show,  not  from  the  McCloud 
River,  but  from  the  Klamath  River 
basin  where  at  one  time  Gilbert,  and 
later  Snyder,  found  all  sorts  of  trout 
excepting  Salmo  shasta  forms.  The  Kla- 
math River  trout,  from  which  these  eggs 
were  obtained,  possess  larger  scales  and 
are  otherwise  different  from  the  McCloud 
trout.  Later,  wild  rainbow  trout  eggs 
were  taken  from  Nevada  and  Colorado. 
In  both  places  the  rainbow  trout  were 
originally  introduced,  and  consisted 
partly  of  the  McCloud  trout  and  partly 
of  Klamath  trout.  So  the  rainbow  trout 
of  the  eastern  hatcheries  finally  became 
the  product  of  the  McCloud  trout  with 
a  considerable  admixture  of  other  varie- 
ties, or  species.  I  have  examined  trout 
from  several  of  the  stations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  there  appear  to 
be  some  typical  McCloud  fish,  some 
which  seem  to  be  a  pure  breed  of  another 
form,  or  other  forms  and  others  which 
appear  to  be  crosses. 

"If  there  was  inbreeding  of  the  brood 
of  the  original  McCloud  stocks  at  dif- 
ferent stations,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
exchange  of  eggs  of  these  several  stations 
to  be  reared  as  breeders  would  have 
relieved  the  situation.  The  new  Cali- 
fornia material  should  have  been  kept 
separate  and  alleged  inbreeding  prevented 
in  the  same  way.  However,  we  didn't 
know.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
all  of  the  troubles,  if  any,  were  not 
attributable  to  inbreeding.  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  dfficulties,  not  due  to  other 
causes,  elsewhere  referred  to,  were 
probably  produced  by  the  remedy  ap- 
plied, i.e.,  admixture  of  a  new  stock  of 
wild  trout  of  other  species.  I  have  re- 
cently received  specimens  of  supposed 
rainbow  trout  from  the  Madison  River, 
Montana.  Two  of  four  specimens  are 
unmistakably  straight  steelhead  trout. 
Two  are  of  some  other  form,  but  not 
typical  McCloud  River  trout;  probably 
they  are  Klamath  'rainbows'  whatever 
they  are  taxonomically  considered  to  be. 
To  repeat,  so  far  as  now  known  the 
oldest  name  for  the  fine-scaled  trout  of 
the  McCloud  and  upper  Sacramento  type 
is  Salmo  shasta,  Jordan.  The  streams  of 
Mount  Whitney,  Kern  River  and  other 
waters  in  that  region  are  inhabited  by 
trout  of  this  character.  In  fact,  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish,  even  by  color, 
Salmo  gilberti  of  the  Kern  River,  from 
Salmo  shasta. 

"The  steelhead,  as  previously  stated, 
must  continue  to  bear  the  name  Salmo 
gairdnerii,  with  which  Salmo  irideus 
and  Salmo  rivularis  become  synonymous. 
Although  it  will  not  aid  in  distinguishing 
Salmo  shasta  from  Salmo  gairdnerii  by 
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external  observation  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  rainbow  has  63  vertebrae 
and  the  steelhead  60,  invariably  in  the 
specimens  I  have  so  far  examined,  count- 
ing all  segments." 

Dr.  Kendall  also  remarks: 

"So  far  as  classification  is  concerned, 
the  books  are  wrong.  The  steelhead 
trout  is  the  one  that  has  the  coarser 
scales.  I  have  counted  the  scales  of 
various  steelheads  from  the  different 
rivers,  including  types  from  the  coast 
the  scales  run  about  130,  a  few  more  or 
less  according  to  locality.  On  the  other 
hand  the  McCloud  River  rainbow  trout 
has  scales  numbering  about  160  in  the 
lateral  line." 

Dr.  Kendall  again  remarks: 

"A  leopard  cannot  change  its  spots: 
the  rainbow  trout  of  160  scales  cannct 
change  its  scales  to  130  or  120." 

I  generally  tell  a  rainbow  trout  by  its 
coloration;  the  rosy  stripe  down  each  of 
its  sides  is  quite  diiferent  from  any  of  the 
other  trout.  I  have  found  all  other 
points  debated  by  the  authorities  and  1 
therefore  consider  their  finding  in  this 
respect  unreliable.  Jordan  states  that 
the  steelhead  trout  has  the  finer  scales, 
and  Kendall  states  that  the  steelhead 
has  the  coarser  scales.    Kendall  states 


that  the  steelhead  has  the  least  number 
of  scales  to  the  row  down  its  length, 
holding  that  the  steelhead  has  about 
130.  Jordan  states  that  the  steelhead 
has  the  most  to  the  row  stating  "the 
scales  in  the  steelhead  are  always  smaller 
(about  155)  than  in  the  typical  rainbow 
trout."  Kendall  states  that  the  rainbow 
trout  has  approximately  160  scales 
along  its  lateral  line  but  Jordan  states 
the  direct  opposite  holding  that  the  usual 
number  of  scales  in  a  longitudinal  series 
in  the  rainbow  trout  amounts  to  about 
135.   And  there  you  are! 

Even  the  black  spottings  on  the 
rainbow  is  deceiving  for  you  may  catch 
them  in  western  streams  literally  pep- 
pered with  them ;  and  I  have  caught  them 
in  northern  streams  with  but  a  few  on 
them;  but  in  all  instances  of  a  true 
rainbow  trout  will  you  find  that  rosy 
stripe  down  the  side,  the  identification 
mark  I  go  by  first,  last  and  all  of  the  time. 

Authorities  often  leave  us  none  the 
wiser.  Who  was  the  learned  man  who 
stated  that  the  muscallonge  often  reaches 
a  length  of  eight  feet  and  attains  to  a 
weight  close  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
Probably  it  was  an  animal  of  this  sort 
that  bit  off  the  end  of  my  boat  last 
summer. 


Differs  on  Methods  of  Catching  Bass 


Editor  Rod  and  Gun, 
Dear  Sir: — 

Having  just  arrived  home  after  spend- 
ing from  the  20th  of  May  until  the  present 
time  in  Muskoka,  I  eagerly  read  the 
Rod  and  Gun  which  I  perused  from  cover 
to  cover  with  much  interest. 

I  notice  in  July's  number  an  article 
"How  to  catch  Black  Bass,"  by  R.  A. 
Parkinson.  After  reading  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's article  I  judge  he  has  returned  home 
with  his  catch  of  shiners  more  than  once 
for  the  cat.    Lucky  cat. 

He  states  that  a  braided  silk  line,  a 
split  bamboo  or  steel  rod,  juicy  worms, 
etc.,  are  necessary  to  lure  these  fine 
black  beauties.  Minnows  and  frogs  come 
as  secondary  bait. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
fishing  where  these  fish  are  caught  I  beg 
to  differ  with  him  in  several  respects. 

I  have  caught  and  seen  caught  many 
nice  bass  weighing  between  2Ji  and  3J^ 
pounds,  some  going  over  4  pounds. 

These  fish  have  been  caught  on  ordin- 
ary strong  tackle  procured  at  any  sport- 
ing store.  Don't  let  the  counter  man 
introduce  to  you  new  baits  and  fancy 
rods,  reels  and  lines.  They  are  expensive 
and  so  are  the  fish  if  they  are  used. 
Having  procured  the  line,  medium  sized 
hooks,  spool  of  fine  copper  wire,  half  a 
dozen  small  screw  eyes  along  with  mos- 
quito netting  and  some  stiff  wire,  with 
the  latter  two  make  a  net  so  that  the 
sides  can  be  pulled  up  without  the  bottom 
of  the  net  moving,  (this  can  be  made  at 
the  camp)  a  few  crumbs  or  broken  soda 
biscuits  sprinkled  over  the  net  and  the 
minnows  are  yours.  Thus  at  one  haul 
you  have  enough  bait  for  one  or  two  hours 
good  fishing — remembering  that  eight 
bass  per  rod  is  the  legal  catch,  and  if  they 
are  biting,  not  many  minnows  are 
required  before  home  and  black  bass  for 
dinner. 

A  rod  can  be  cut  in  the  bush,  e.  g.  a 
straight  sapling,  three  small  screw  eyes  in 
line  along  it  and  the  reel  wired  into  posi- 
tion, the  copper  wire  coming  in  useful  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  for  a  leader,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  possible  chance  of 
the  fish  biting  through  it. 

I  also  find  frogs  excellent  bait.  But 
why  pick  on  September?  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  bass  will  tackle  them 


at  any  time  without  hesitation  as  to  what 
month,  day  or  hour.    Grasshoppers  are 
another  bait  not  to  be  overlooked. 
As  for  the  unbroken  silence  I  think 


many  have  the  same  impression.  For 
instance  a  school  of  minnows  passing  the 
dock;  take  a  small  stone  and  throw  it 
alongside  them  and  they  dart  away  and 
then  right  back  to  see  what  it  was.  In 
this  way  they  can  be  coaxed  right  into 
shore.  Now  if  the  younger  fish  are 
inquisitive  why  not  the  older? 

I  have  paddled  over  a  pool  and  have 
seen  the  big  lads  apparently  sleeping  near 
the  bottom,  but  upon  introducing  the 
bait  (minnows  or  frogs)  a  dart  or  several 
of  them,  the  reel  sings  and — the  fish  is 
yours. 

The  east  wind  is  another  sticker. 
That's  a  good  excuse  for  a  day's  loafing. 
These  fish  can  be  caught  either  from  shore 
(without  wading  boots)  or  from  small 
boats  (skiffs  or  canoe).  Trolling  is 
another  system  of  luring  these  beauties. 
This  summer  a  friend  and  I  landed 
twelve  that  would  make  a  man  just  rising 
from  a  well  supplied  table,  hungry. 
These  were  caught  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  and  the  bait  used,  small  fluted 
spoon. 

As  for  Mr.  Parkinson's  article  giving 
all  the  tips  needed  to  be  successful  in 
catching  black  bass,  something  new 
turns  up  with  each  catch. 

Trusting  this  may  find  its  way  into 
the  columns  of  your  most  interesting 
magazine. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Frank  L.  Nasv . 

58  Merton  St., 
Toronto. 

Sept.  30,  1920. 


CANADIAN  RIFLE  SHOOTING  NEWS 


THE  results  of  the  shooting  of  the 
various  regiments  which  competed 
in  the  outdoor  season  of  1921  are 
as  follows.  This  list  has  been  very 
much  condensed  to  enable  us  to  cover 
as  much  ground  as  possible. 

ROYAL  GRENADIERS 
This  regiment  held  their  annual  regi- 
mental match  October  1  under  adverse 
weather  conditions.  The  competitors 
allowed  as  much  as  six  feet  for  wind  off 
the  edge  of  the  target.  This,  of  course, 
militated  against  accurate  shooting 
and  high  scores.  Consequently  the 
scores  were  a  little  below  the  average. 

Conditions  were  seven  shots  at  100 
and  at  200  yards  in  the  first  stage.  All 
those  who  made  sixty  points  or  over 
advanced  to  the  second  stage  consisting 
ol  ten  shots  at  600  yards  with  a  possible 
score  of  120.  The  winner  was  Pte.  W, 
M.  Reid  with  a  score  of  106,  who  received 
a  silver  medal  and  $15.00.  The  second 
place  fell  to  Sgt.  H.  Roberts,  who  received 
$12.00.  Pte.  W.  Kelley  took  third  place 
and  $10.00.  Special  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Pte.  H.  J.  White  for  best  aggregate 
score  in  the  Mercer  Aggregate,  Bisley 
Aggregate,  D.  R.  A.  and  Regimental 
Match.  Pte.  W.  Jaffray  won  D.  R.  A. 
silver  medal;  Pte.  C.  M.  Gratz,  D.  R.  A., 
bronze  medal;  H.  J.  White,  O.  R.  A., 
silver  medal.  Sgt.  Green  won  a  special 
prize  donated  T>y  W.  Kingdom  for 
making  the  most  bullseyes  without 
qualifying  for  second  stage. 

QUEEN'S  OWN  RIFLES 
The  annual  regimental  competition 
of  the  Q.  O.  R.  was  shot  on  October  12. 
A  tricky  wind  and  cold  weather  made 
the  match  conditions  detrimental  to 
high  scores.  The  winner  was  Lieut.  G. 
Weir  who  scored  95  and  won  the  D.R.A. 
medal.  Second  place  fell  to  A.  Ruther- 
ford, the  well-known  revolver  shot,  who 
scored  94  and  received  the  O.R.A.  silver 
medal.  Third  place  was  won  by  Cpl.  G. 
Bull  with  94.  He  won  the  D.R.A.  bronze 
medal. 


*     12TH  YORK  RANGERS. 

This  regiment  held  their  annual  match 
on  October  15  under  most  ideal  cond- 
tions.  Conditions  called  for  seven  shots 
at  200  and  at  500  yards.  The  highest 
twenty  scores  shot  off  in  the  second  stage 
with  seven  shots  at  600  yards.  The 
aggregate  scores  counted. 

SgL  H.  Carey  who  scored  100  won 
the  match  and  the  D.R.A.  silver  medal. 
Second  place  fell  to  Pte.  J.  Lonsdale  who 
scored  97  and  took  the  O.R.S.  silver 
meaal.  Third  place  was  won  by  Capt. 
A.  R.  Humphreys  with  a  '94. 

GOVERNOR-GENERALS  BODY 
GUARDS. 

The  Governor  Generals  Body  Guards 
held  their  shoot  under  ideal  conditions. 
The  match  called  for  seven  shots  at 
100,  200  and  500  yards.  Capt.  Stevens 
won  the  Hunt  Club  Trophy  with  a  score 
of  93. 

48th  HIGHLANDERS. 

The  regimental  of  the  Highlanders 
was  shot  on  October  22.  A  strong  wind 
considerably  handicapped  the  competi- 
tors. Nevertheless  it  was  a  close  shoot. 
R.  Storrar  won  the  match  with  108  and 
took  the  Davidson  cup,  D.R.A.  silver 
medal  and  $12.00.  C.S.M.  Armitage 
was  right  on  his  heels  with  another  108 
winning  second  place  and  the  O.R.A. 
silver  medal  and  $5.00. 

TORONTO  SCOTTISH. 

The  first  annual  match  of  Toronto's 
new  regiment  consisted  of  seven  shots 
at  200  and  500  yards.  The  match  was 
won  by  R.S.M.  W.  G.  Fraser,  who  won 
the  O.R.A.  silver  medal  with  a  score  of 
65.  The  inter-company  match  for  the 
Beckett  Memorial  Trophy  was  won  by 
A  Company. 

The  indoor  rifle  league  is  sure  to  receive 
more  interest  than  during  past  seasons. 
At  the  general  meeting  A.  E.  Gooderham 
was  re-elected  president,  J.  P.  White, 
as  vice-president,  Lieut.  A.  R.  Humph- 
reys.Treasurer,  and  Capt.  W.  L.  Dymond 
Secretary. 
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PART  XIX. 

WE  are  far  too  early  and  might 
easily  have  put  off  leaving  town 
for  ten  days  or  so  as  there  is  still 
deep  snow  in  the  timber  all  along  the 
river  bank,  in  places  even  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  spring  bear  hunting.  It  is 
almpst  impossible  to  tell  just  when  to 
make  your  start  unless  you  are  living 
right  close  to  the  country  you  intend  to 
hunt,  so  that  if  your  time  is  limited, 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  not  so  with  us, 
it  is  a  bit  of  a  gamble  about  your  chance 
of  success.  You  see  the  time  of  spring 
varies  so  much  here  that  some  years  by 
this  time  all  the  snow  would  have  gone 
and  a  heavy  growth  sprung  up  and  you 
might  even  be  too  late  for  some  of  the 
early  places.  As  it  is  we  have  a  good  ten 
days  to  wait  before  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  finding  a  grizzly  and  therefore  we 
may  as  well  stay  on  the  coast  and  take  a 
look  for  black  bear  in  some  of  the  spots 
that  have  a  southern  exposure  and  where 
the  grass  and  other  vegetation  will  have 
made  a  start. 

Yes,  most  of  the  black  bears  will  be  oue 
of  their  dens^by  now  and  possibly  somt 
of  the  grizzly  too  but  where  we  arc  the 
chances  of  seeing  them  now  are  not  great 
as  it  is  hard  to  know  where  they  will  be. 
The  trouble  is  that  when  a  bear  leaves 
his  winter  quarters  he  usually  stays  in 
the  vicinity  of  them  for  some  time  and 
perhaps  returns  to  his  den  and  lies  up 
again  if  he  does  not  like  the  weather. 
He  may  only  go  back  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
it  may  be  for  a  week  or  even  longer,  but 
in  any  event  they  do  not  wander  far  at 
first  and  as  most  of  the  black  bear  and 
all  the  grizzly  den  up  far  back  in  the 
mountains  there  is  little  use  trying  to 
hunt  them  until  they  actually  make  a 
start  for  their  spring  feeding  grounds. 
Of  course  we  might  strike  off  up  the 
mountains  to  some  likely  place  and  pick 
up  a  track  on  the  snow  but  it  would  be 
like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  stack, 
to  say  nothing  of  it  being  mighty  hard 
work.  Of  course  I  have  found  signs  of 
bear  in  the  snow  under  similar  circum- 
stances but  it  has  'always  been  by  acci- 
dent, when  I  was  out  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. On  one  of  these  occasions  I  went 
up  to  blaze  a  trail  to  a  mining  claim  that 
was  situated  away  up  near  the  timber  line 
and  when  coming  back  found  a  grizzly 
track  that  had  been  made  that  day. 
Where  I  came  across  the  track  there  was 
about  four  feet  of  snow  still  and  as  there 
was  some  everywhere  there  was  not  much 
hope  for  that  bear  to  get  a  square  meal 
and  I  expect  he  went  back  to  his  winter 
quarters  for  a  time.  No,  I  did  not 
follow  him,  as  for  one  thing  I  had  no 
rifle  and  I  had  not  the  time  but  I  have 
once  or  twice  tried  following  them  under 


such  conditions  and  invariably  without 
any  success.  They  always  kept  in  the 
timber  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
making  a  noise  when  walking  on  the 
snow.  Mind  you  what  I  am  telling  you 
does  not  apply  everywhere.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  especially  in 
the  north,  where  the  country  is  sparsely 
timbered  and  conditions  more  favourable 
generally,  where  you  really  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  a  shot  by  travelling 
around  on  the  mountains  as  early  as  this 
but  as  we  are  going  to  confine  our  hunt- 
ing at  present  to  the  coast  range,  I  will 
not  tell  you  more  about  the  interior 
hunting  at  present.  In  any  event 
there  are  better  chances  close  to  salt  water 
even  as  early  as  this  though  they  are  not 
particularly  good  just  at  present  and  will 
not  be  until  we  have  had  a  few  really 
fine  days.  Where  our  opportunity  lies 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  most  bears 
den  up  far  back  there  are  always  a  few 
black  bear  that  do  not,  but  stay  low 
down,  sometimes  even  in  the  valleys, 
and  these  bears  are  sure  to-  be  out  by 
now  and  looking  for  a  place,  to  feed  and 
though  there  is  not  enough  growth  to 
hold  them  to  any  particular  place  it  is 
quite  possible  we  may  spot  one  poking 
about  on  some  tide  flat  or  along  the  river 
bank  or  even  sunning  himself  on  -an 
open  piece  of  rocky  side  hill,  if  we  happen 
to  get  a  fine  day. 

When  is  the  best  time  of  day  to  hunt? 
When  bears  first  come  out  they  are  very 
hungry  and  as  soon  as  there  is  good  feed 
they  spend  a  lot  of  time  feeding  to  make 
up  for  their  Ions*  fast  during  the  winter. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  like  to 
get  on  the  ground  early  in  the  season 
though  another  is  owing  to  vege- 
tation starting  low  down  the  less  you 
have  to  climb  to  get  your  shot.  But  to 
return  to  the  best  time  of  day.  Many 
men  will  tell  you  that  just  at  daylight 
and  just  before  dark  are  the  best  times. 
In  this  I  only  partially  agree.  For  my 
own  part  I  never  consider  it  worth  while 
to  get  up  at  daylight  at  this  time  of 
year  when  it  means  being  out  about  3.30 
a.m.  It  is  always  beastly  cold  then  and 
everything  is  soaking  wet,  either  from 
rain  or  dew;  then  the  light  is  very  poor 
and  one  is  sleeply,  so  that  altogether  it 
is  not  much  of  a  joy.  Yes,  I  know  it  is 
a  grand  thing  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  a 
fine  morning;  people  who  live  in  town  and 
to  whom  it  is  a  novelty  may  enjoy  it  once 
in  a  while  and  so  do  I  occasionally  but 
not  when  the  sun  rises  as  early  as  it  does 
here  and  certainly  not  for  morning  after 
morning;  you  can  get  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Of  course  even  though  I  may  not 
like  it  I  would  do  it  willingly  enough  if 
it  were  necessary  and  you  would  too  I  am 
sure,  but  it  is  not.  My  experience  has 
been  that  getting  up  at  that  time  is  a 
mistake  as  in  the  first  place  bear  are  not 


any  more  partial  to  the  cold  wet  morn- 
ings than  I  am,  and  in  the  second  you 
must  either  rest  sometime  during  the 
day,  when  you  miss  a  good  chance,  or 
else  wear  yourself  out  if  you  keep  it  up 
for  any  length  of  time.  However  if  I 
had  to  pick  any  particular  time  I  should 
choose  from  four  in  the  afternoon  until 
dark  but  if  you  have  a  good  slide  you 
should  watch  it  all  day  long.  If  it  is  a 
fine  day,  you  may  see  a  bear  out  at  any 
time  though  grizzly  are  more  uncertain 
and  less  likely  to  stay  feeding  for  any 
length  of  time,  perhaps  for  half  an  hour 
or  perhaps  only  to  take  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  and  then  pass  on  or  else  go  into 
the  alders  on  the  slide  and  lie  down. 
You  can  never  be  quite  sure  what  they 
will  do  except  that  when  they  appear 
in  the  evening  they  are  reasonably  certain 
to  hang  around  for  quite  a  time. 

What  a  beast  of  a  day  it  is,  half  rain 
and  half  snow,  absolutely  hopeless  for  us 
to  try  and  do  anything,  so  we  may  as 
well  make  up  our  minds  to  a  day  in 
camp  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  be  com- 
fortable. Certainly  spring  bear  hunting 
on  the  coast  has  many  disadvantages, 
ft  all  depends  on  such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances and  you  may  have  obstacles 
which  are  out  of  your  power  to  overcome. 
Fine  weather  is  most  essential,  as,  though 
you  may  be  willing  enough  to  put  on  gum 
boats  and  oilskins  and  even  manage  to 
keep  dry.still  it  is  miserable  work  prow- 
ling about  and  watching  the  "slides" 
when  all  the  time  you  know  that  the 
bears,  with  all  their  thick  warm  coats 
have  no  greater  liking  for  cold  rains  than 
you  have  and  are  most  probably  lying 
up  under  the  shelter  of  somej  big^tree. 
What  we  want  is  a  few  fine  ..warm  days 
that  will  start  things  growing,  though  at 
present  a  warm  day  looks  a  long  way  off. 
Still  you  never  can  tell  what  it  will  do 
up  here  except  that  it  never  does  any- 
thing in  moderation;  if  you  have  bad 
weather  it  is  mighty  bad  but  on  the  other 
hand  if  it  turns  fine,  which  it  may  do^at 
any  time,  it  is  simply  glorious  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  vast  difference  one 
or  two  warm  days  will  do  in  the  way 
of  making  vegetation  spring  ^up.  For 
all  we  know  now  tomorrow  we  may  be 
travelling  in  a  sun  hot  enough  to  make  us 
glad  to  take  our  coats  off. 

Why  not  go  out  and  do  some  rifle 
practice?  Well  if  you  feel  like  it  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  out 
and  try  your  hand  on  some  of  those  seals 
I  see  swimming  about.  A  few  shots  here 
will  do  no  harm,  as  we  are  not  anywhere 
near  where  there  is  a  chance  of  seeing^a 
bear  and  if  you  can  account  for  a  seal  or 
two  you  will  be  doing  the  fishermen  a  good 
turn  by  riddaig  them  of  some  of  their 
pests  that  are  so  trying  when  they  are 
fishing  spring  salmon.  Do  you  know 
that  up  in  this  neighbourhood  at  this 
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time  of  year  these  seals  take1  numbers  of 
valuable  salmon  out  of  the  nets  right 
under  the  fishermen's  noses  and  a  man  has 
to  watch  his  net  unceasingly  and  often 
when  a  salmon  strikes  his  net  it  is  a  race 
between  him  and  the  seal  for  the  fish. 
However  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
while  you  may  do  some  shooting  here  as 
soon  as  we  leave  and  get  near  any  place 
we  intend  to  hunt  there  is  to  be  no  shoot- 
ing except  at  game.  Promiscuous  shoot- 
ing when  you  are  hunting  bear  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  you  can  do  though 
there  are  others  nearly  as  bad.  Lots  of 
times  I  have  known  men  go  into  a  fine 
bear  country  and  spend  several  weeks 
hunting  without  any  success.  If  you 
asked  them  about  the  trip  they  would 
tell  you  that  they  had  had  rotten  bad 
luck,  that  they  saw  lots  of  signs  of  bear 
but  somehow  or  other  they  failed  to  see 
any  of  the  animals  themselves.  Perhaps 
if  the  actual  facts  were  known  you  would 
find  they  that  had  been  doing  rifle  practice 
near  the  "slides",  or  camping  right  close 
to  their  ground,  or  had  a  dog  in  camp 
that  barked  all  the  time  or  else  they  did 
some  other  foolish  things  which  would 
soon  scare  every  bear  for  miles  and  that 
it  was  lack  of  knowledge  and  not  luck 
that  accounted  for  their  failure.  No, 
if  you  want  to  see  bear  and  kill  them 
you  must  hunt  properly  and  above  all 
keep  your  camp  well  away  from  your 
"slides";  travel  about  as  little  as  possible 
and  make  as  little  noise  as  you  can. 

1'hank  goodness  we  are  going  to  have 
a  decent  day  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  start  for  our  hunting  grounds. 
The  tide  will  turn  in  about  an  hour  so 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  pack  up.  Yes, 
there  is  a  strong  tide  in  this  inlet;  we 
could  row  against  it  by  hugging  the  shore 
and  taking  advantage  of  any  eddies 
there  are  but  when  it  is  possible  to  hit 
the  tide  right  it  is  as  well  to  do  so  as  you 
can  then  take  time  to  watch  the  shores 
properly  which  you  could  not  if  you  were 
working  hard.  That  reminds  me  of  a 
story  I  heard  a  short  time  ago.  There 
were  two  boats  travelling  with  the  tide 
in  the  same  direction;  in  one  were  white 
men,  in  the  other  Indians.  The  Indians 
were  some  distance  ahead  but  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  tide  turned 
and  they  went  ashore  and  made  camp. 
When  the  white  men  came  up  to  where 
they  were,  they  called  out  to  know 
if  they  camped  so  early  because  they 
could  not  row  against  the  tide.  The 
Indians  answered  that  they  could  row 
against  it  if  they  wanted  to  but  that  they 
were  not  such  fools. 

Those  Indians  would  not  row  against 
any  sort  of  a  tide  when  by  waiting 
they  could  go  with  it.  Time  was  no 
object  to  them  and  not  an  ounce  of 
energy  would  they  use  that  they  did  not 
have  to.  Now  while  we  are  not  Indians 
and  have  sufficient  energy  to  plug  along 
against  a  stiff  tide  if  any  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  doing  so,  still  it  would (be 
foolish  to  do  it  when  there  is  no  need  of 
it  especially  when  we  shall  have  all  the 
work  we  want  when  we  start  up  the  river. 
As  it  is,  we  can  drift  leisurely  along  and 
atch  the  shore  all  the  way  and  as  we  go 
I  will  point  out  to  you  the  sort  of  places 
where  we  would  be  likely  to  see  a  bear. 

What  am  I  doing?  Putting  some  rag 
round  the  rowlocks£so  that  they  will 
not  rattle  when  we  are  rowing.  No, 
there  is  next  to  no  chance  of  seeing 
anything  today  but  you  should  always  be 
prepared  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances should  be  and  you  may  as  well 
also  continue  the  practice  of  always 
speaking  in  a  whisper  when  once  you 
leave  camp  so  that  it  may  become  a 
regular  habit. 

There  is  no  need  to  row  hard;  in  fact 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  just 


keep  enough  pace  on  for  me  to  be  able 
to  steer;  trie  tide  is  strong  and  with  the 
slight  breeze  behind  us  we  shall  go 
along  quite  fast  enough  for  our  purpose. 
Watch  the  shore  line  carefully,  the  tide 
is  well  out  and  you  will  see  that  where- 
ever  there  is  any  sort  of  a  beach  there  is 
green  showing  up  and  that  on  the  mud 
flats,  that  are  covered  by  water  at  high 
tide,  there  are  shoots  of  coarse  grass 
beginning  to  grow.  That  fine  grass  that 
you  see  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bush  is 
no  good,  it  is  the  thick  swamp  grass  that 
grows  on  the  mud  that  the  bear  feed  on 
but  even  that  they  are  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  and  only  eat  it  at  a  certain 
stage  of  growth.  At  present  it  is  only 
sticking  up  in  scattered  shoots  some 
three  inches  high.  When  it  is  nearly 
the  length  of  your  hand  it  is  about  the 
right  height  to  meet  their  fancy. 

Look  at  that  rocky  bit  of  ground  ahead 
of  us.  It  is  quite  steep  and  bluffy  with 
little  knolls  of  mossy  rock  here  and  there. 
You  can  see  over  quite  an  area  as  there 
are  but  few  trees  and  what  bushes  there 
are,  are  small.  That  is  one  of  the  places 
that  is  always  worth  watching  on  a  fine 
day,  for  though  there  is  not  much  feed 
there  it  is  a  good  place  for  a  bear  that 
wants  a  sun  bath. 

Let  us  go  ashore  at  the  head  of  this 
bay,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  a  tide  flat 
there  and  a  small  stream  coming  in. 
It  has  a  southern  exposure  and  the  snow 
must  be  all  gone. 

Hold  on  a  minute.  Did  you  hear 
that?  There  are  some  geese  there,  that 
have  seen  us  and  one  of  them  gave  a 
warning  croak.  Let  me  look  at  them 
through  my  glasses.  Yes,  there  is  a  big 
bunch  of  them,  fifteen  or  twenty,  they 
are  probably  ones  that  have  not  "paired" 
this  year  and  will  not  breed.  All  geese 
that  are  going  to  nest  paired  long  ago  and 
have  built  their  nests.  By  now,  many 
of  them  have  eggs.  Wait  until  we  get  to  the 
flats  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  and  you  wi.l 
surely  see  lots  of  them  and  perhaps  some 
of  their  nests  too.  The  latter  are  mighty 
hard  to  find  unless  you  know  the  right 
way  to  go  about  looking  for  them. 
Where  do  they  build  their  nests?  Well 
generally,  pretty  close  to  the  water,  up 
on  some  old  uprooted  tree  that  is  rotten 
and  overgrown  with  brush.  You  will 
find  pairs  of  geese  scattered  here  and 
there  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  for  some 
miles  up  the  river  and  they  particularly 
favor  the  sloughs  and  side  streams  that 
run  through  low  lying  willow  bottoms. 
When  they  are  nesting  they  become 
extraordinaraly  tame  and  will  let  you  go 
quite  close  to  them  but  they  are  very 
cunning  and  never  fly  right  off  their 
nests  so  that  you  can  find  them  easily 
No,  they  know  better  than  that  and  when 
they  think  you  are  too  close  for  safety 
they  slip  off  the  nest  very  cautiously  and 
creep  away  through  the  thickest  places 
for  fifty  yards  or  so  and  then  sometimes 
fly,  but  more  often  waddle  down  to  the 
water  and  swim  away,  often  hardly 
keeping  far  enough  ahead  to  be  out  of 
shot.  Then  after  a  time  if  you  press 
them  they  will  fly  for  a  short  distance  and 
light  again  or  else  circle  over  your  head 
and  go  back.  If  you  want  to  find  the 
nest,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  hunt  all  the 
likely  places  for  some  distance  back  from 
where  the  goose  first  come  openly  into 
view,  but  here  we  are  at  the  shore  let  us 
get  out. 

Look,  this  swamp  grass  is  nearly 
high  enough  and  see,  along  the  edge 
of  the  bush  there  is  skunk  cabbage 
starting  up.  It  is  over  six  inches  out 
of  the  ground  already  and  the  prospects 
are  a  bit  more  hopeful  but  I  do  not  see 
any  sign  of  either  it  or  the  grass  having 
been  touched.  There  was  a  Dear  around 
here  last  spring  anyway  even  if  one  has 


not  come  here  yet.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  some  holes  twhere  he  dug  up  skunk 
cabbage.  It  is  the  roots  that  they  eat 
but  they  do  not  seem  overly  fond  of  it 
either  up  here  as  they  can  generally  get 
something  they  like  better.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  they  eat  skunk  ca- 
bage  freely  and  I  have  found  places  on 
the  lower  Fraser  Valley  where  acres  of  it 
were  dug  up,  but  then  in  that  district 
there  are  not  the  same  slides  and  suitable 
feeding  grounds  that  there  are  here. 

Yes,  I  see  that  the  tops  of  the  swamp 
grass  have  been  nipped  off  in  spots  but 
that  was  done  by  geese.  If  it  were  the 
work  of  a  bear  his  tracks  would  be 
visible  on  this  sort  of  ground  even  after 
the  tide  had  been  over  them.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  no  bear  has  been  around  here  so 
we  may  as  well  get  back  to  the  boat  and 
move  on. 

Do  you  see  that  point  some  mile  or  so 
ahead?  There  is  another  stream  running 
in  there  and  a  long  grassy  tide  flat  stretch- 
es for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each 
side  of  it.  Unfortunately  it  has  a  north- 
ern aspect  so  it  is  no  use  our  going  out  of 
our  way  to  look  at  it,  but  later  on  it  will 
be  a  good  place  to  watch  and  it  also  has 
another  interest.  Not  far  from  the 
stream  and  just  at  the  spot  anybody 
would  choose  to  make  a  camp  there  is, 
or  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  board  nailed 
to  a  tree  with  a  notice  on  it  which  read 
something  like  this: 

NOTICE. 

Albert  Johnny  was  killed  by  falling 

off  this  mountain  when  hunting. 

It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  go  there. 

Keep  off. 

By  Order 
John  Jack. 
I  may  not  have  the  exact  wording  and 
am  sure  the  names  I  gave  are  wrong  but 
the  gist  of  it  is  the  same  and  the  "By 
Order"  was  there.  That  was  what  part- 
icularly caught,  my  fancy.  Of  course  it 
was  put  there  by  Indians.  If  you  look 
at  the  mountain  you  may  wonder  how 
anybody  could  lose  his  life  there,  as  it  is 
by  no  means  bluffy  or  even  very  steep  and 
is  covered  with  timber.  However  I 
believe  there  are  bluffs  on  the  far  side 
and  that  there  are  some  goats  there  and 
that  it  was  when  hunting  them  that  the 
unfortunate  Indian  met  his  death.  Still 
no  matter  how  the  accident  happened 
I  do  not  suppose  anything  would  induce 
any  Indian  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
venture  up  that  mountain  and  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  any  game  that  is  still 
there  is  immune  from  interference. 
Moreover  so  few  white  men  come  up  here 
that  it  is  practically  a  game  reserve  now 
and  some  good  has  come  out  of  it  all. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  a  wide  berth 
Indians  will  give  some  places.  Give  a 
mountain  or  a  river  or  any  particular 
place  a  bad  name  and  it  will  keep  a  bad 
name  lor  generations.  Everywhere  you 
go  you  will  find  some  such  place  that  is 
"taboo"  to  the  Indians.  Often  it  is 
a  "Slalakom"  or  devil  that  lies  in  wait 
for  the  luckless  hunter.  In  other  places 
and  these  are  the  most  common,  Indians 
have  met  with  similiar  accidents  to  this 
or  have  been  mauled  by  a  grizzly,  or  have 
got  lost  and  starved  to  death.  Most  of 
the  incidents  that  have  started  the 
superstition  happened  years  and  years 
ago  and  very  few  of  them  know  much 
about  them,  nevertheless  they  firmly 
believe  in  them.  Nearly  all  Indians  are 
extremely  superstitious  and  I  have  met 
several  that  were  always  nervous  in  the 
dark  because  they  believed  that  bad 
spirits  walked  about  at  night.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  sitting  by  a  small  fire  with 
an  Indian;  it  was  a  still  night  and  during 
a  lull  in  our  conversation  we  heard  a 
slight  rustling  in  a  strip  of  scrub  balsams 
just  above  us.  At  the  sound  the  Indian's 
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eyes  got  bigger  and  bigger  as  he  stared 
into  the  gloomy  night.  "What  is  that, 
he  said?  No  bear  here,  no  caribou,  no 
moose.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  man  walk- 
ing, lots  of  bad  men  walk  here  at  night." 
That  Indian  surely  was  badly  scared 
for  a  time  and  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed 
until  I  suggested  it  might  be  a  porcupine 
of  which  there  were  a  few  about.  Now 
we  had  better  push  along  a  bit  as  the 
tide  will  turn  in  half  an  hour  or  so  and  it 
will  be  as  well  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Look  along  the  shore  about  a  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  you,  up  among  the  rocks 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  bush.  Do  you  see 
that  small  animal  running?  There  he  has 
stopped  and  is  sitting  up  on  a  rock  watch- 
ing us.  It  is  a  ground  hog  or  whistler, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.  I  believe 
their  proper  name  is  the  hoary  marmot.  I 
have  never  seen  them  down  on  the  beach 
anywhere  else  except  up  in  this  locality 
though  it  is  probable  there  are  other 
places  where  they  come  down  to  salt 
water.  As  a  general  thing  I  have  found 
them  away  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


timber  line  on  the  coast  mountains 
though  in  the  dryibelt  many  are  to  be 
found  at  a  lower  altitude.  They  are 
considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Indians  who 
often  make  special  hunts  for  them.  Pers- 
onally I  do  not  care  about  them  though 
they  are  clean  feeders,  living  almost 
entirely  on  grass,  and  should  oe  good. 
The  flavor  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit 
somewhat  but  to  me  it  has  a  strong  taste 
that  I  do  not  at  all  like. 

The  tide  has  turned  but  we  are  not 
going  ashore  like  the  Indians  did,  at  any 
rate  not  for  a  time  as  we  have  a  mile  or 
two  to  make  yet  before  we  reach  a 
suitable  camping  ground,  so  we  will  work 
in  close  to  shore  for  though  there  is  not 
much  current  yet  against  us,  there  will 
be  soon.  Just  keep  her  going  easily  while 
I  put  the  rod  together,  we  might  as 
well  try  for  a  salmon  off  the  next  point, 
it  is  one  of  the  last  places  worth  trying 
as  towards  the  head  of  the  inlet  the 
water  is  all  shallow  and  the  salmon  do  not 
stay  there  at  this  time  of  year. 


DUCK-FEED 


J.  W.  Winson 


CHICK- FEED"  is  a  common  term,  in 
the  west,  given  to  little  and  trifling 
considerations  such  as  nickels  and 
dimes,  the  scraps  and  profits  of  meals 
and  mergers, — anything  small  in  business 
or  detail. 

"Duck-feed"  is  of  smaller  considera- 
tion still,  as  it  has  scarcely  been  considered 
at  all.  No  hunter  cares  what  the  wild 
ducks  eat,  so  long  as  decayed  fish  has  not 
been  a  very  recent  diet,  but  now  that 
the  darkening  thousands  of  Nvild-fowl 
on  the  waters  are  reduced,  clouding 
hundreds,  and  the  trackless  marshes 
are  changing  to  farming  meadows,  talk 
of  conservation  occupies  the  camp  fire 
evenings,  and  game  clubs  listen  to  sug- 
gestions of  closer  seasons  and  closed 
sanctuaries,  or  even  propagation  fads. 

When  our  ducks  and  geese  reach  the 
southern  States  and  trespass  there  on 
sprouting  grain,  their  food  is  not  a  popu- 
lar topic,  but  its  importance  is  so  recog- 
nized north  of  the  international  border 
that  a  bulletin  has  been  issued„on»wild 
rice,  or  marsh-oats,  to  encourage  the 
planting  ol  this  wild  grain  on  the  wild 
water  lands  of  the  country,  nowtthat  so 
much  natural  food  has  been  lost  to  the 
fowl  by  drainage  and  cultivation. 

To  the  average  hunter  there  are  just 
ducks  and  fish  ducks.  Difference  of 
plumage  marks  mallard  from  canvas- 
back.  Size  differentiates  between  teal 
and  pintail.  It  surprises  him  greatly  to 
learn  that  widgeon  are  grazers  like  all 
the  geese,  that  mergansers  will  take  to 
seeds  in  "hard  times"  and  become 
as  palatable  (almost)  as  buffle-head. 
Again  and  again  the  pot-hunting  sports- 
man meets  rancid  taste  and  bitterness  of 
soul  when  he  sits  down  hungrily  before 
a  lovely  mallard  about  Christmas-time; 
a  bird  in  the  brightest  of  plumage,  in  the 
plumpest  condition,  surely  a  feast  fit  fo»- 
the  gods  of  the  earth.— but  he  finds  it 
only  fit  for  the  lowlier  Siwash.  fe 

He  did  not  know,  or  had  not  considered 
that  the  fine,  sleek  drake  had  just  flown 
from  the  estuary  or  low  banks  of  a  salmon 
stream,  where  the  spawn-spent  fish  had 
freed  their  spirits  and  given  their  bodies 
to  the  will  of  the  current  and  were  tossed 
and  laid  on  the  sand  and  mud  of  their 
banks,  while  the  short-rayed  sun  slowly 
softened  them.  When  the  shattered 
skin  and  broken  flesh  were  tender  enough 
for  its  puddling  bill,  the  drake  had  dived 


inside  for  this  rancid  oil,  and  had  gorged 
himself  with  the  fatty  meat,  wagging  nis 
tail  as  the  curl  increased,  and  the  gloss 
on  his  feathers  brightened.  Gorgeous 
and  fit,  for  meeting  his  mate,  but  a  soul- 
sickening  delusion  on  the  hunter's  dish. 
The  wary  duck-hunter  keeps  back  from 
the  river  mouths,   when  the  salmon 

corses  are  borne  seaward. 

*  *  * 

It  is  from  such  experiences  that  know- 
ledge is  gained  of  the  life  of  our  sporting 
ducks. 

Such  observations  began  early  in  our 
bird  history,  as  the  Scaup-duck,  Mussel- 
duck,  or  Blue-bill,  was  named  from  its 
feeding  grounds.  On  the  "Scaups"  or 
scalps  of  the  shore,  bare-headed  banks 
left  dry  by  the  tide,  these  ducks  were 
found  feasting  on  mussels  and  other 
mollusks.  • 

The  Canvas-back  is  "Aythya  vallisner- 
ia"  its  second  name  being  the  botanical 
term  given  to  the  wild  celery  which 
it  loves,  and  which  makes  the  epicure 
love  it.  The  widgeon  is  known  in  many 
parts  as  the  "wheat  duck"  or  Poacher, 
and,  as  our  tree  duck  becomes  the  "corn- 
field" duck  in  Texas,  it  is  assumed  this 
name  was  bestowed  because  of  its  feeding 
tendencies. 

*  *  * 

A  common  division  of  the  game-ducks 
of  the  country  is  made  between  the 
divers  and  the  tip-ups.  The  Blue-bill, 
Scaups,  Ruddies,  Bunleheads,  Golden- 
eyes,  Mergansers,  and  Canvas-backs — 
generally  go  to  the  floor  of  the  waters 
for  their  food,  while  Mallard,  Widgeon, 
Pintail,  Teal,  Shovellers,  and  Wood-duck 
simply  "up-end"  themselves  and  dip 
only  as  far  as  they  can  reach  with  their 
tails  in  the  air.  This  distinction  assists 
in  discovering  their  feeding  habits,  but 
is  not  always  a  sure  guide,  for  the  mal- 
lard, as  has  been  noticed  sometimes, 
indulges  in  an  orgy  of  fish;  and  the  can- 
vas-back's chief  food  here  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  is  the  tender  shoots  of  slough- 
grass,  just  peeping  fresh  and  tender  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ponds  and  slough- 
waters. 

*  *  * 

Whatever  his  diet  to  the  north  or  the 
south,  the  B.  C.  mainland  mallard 
lives  almost  entirely  on  smartweed.  In 
the  few  instances  where  grain-fields 
come  down  to  the  water  or  are  swamped 


in  November  rains',  he  makes  f ull'use  of 
his  opportunities.  Also  in-  certain  of 
swamps,  the  green-marble  balls  of  the 
water  potato,  are  found,  to  his  great 
relish  and  enjoyment,  but  his  every  day 
diet  is  smartweed.  In  fact  most  of  the 
ducks  that  come  inland,  excepting  the 
mergansers,  make  the  seeds  of  this 
weed  their  principal  food. 

The  smart  weeds,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  in  the  Fraser  Valley, 
in  the  water,  in  mud  and  in  gardens, 
including  Lady's  Thumb  and  water  pep- 
per, belong  to  a  large  and  prosperous 
family  in  the  plant  world,  from  the  bind- 
weeds that  climb  the  fences  to  the  knot- 
weeds  that  knit  their  jointed  embroidery 
all  over  the  paths  and  roadways.  The 
smartweeds  proper  arej  very  acrid;  juice 
which  bursts  from  the  stems  makes  mower's 
eyes  run  and  smart  as  if  he  were  cutting 
onions,  when  the  weed  is  thick  in  the 
lowland  grass  or  grain.  Some  are  per- 
ennial, others  annual,  the  variety  which 
is  found  on  the  marshes  being  annual, 
productive  of  an  abundance  of  seeds. 
The  plant  is  low  and  many  jointed,  the 
stems  are  red,  the  leaves  willow-shaped, 
the  flowers  are  small,  clustered  round  the 
stem,  with  a  pink  and  white  appearance. 
The  seeds,  larger  than  clover  but  smaller 
than  bind-weed,  are  red  or  black,  in 
color. 

The  ducks  prefer  them  under  a  little 
water,  where  they  can  dibble  them  up 
in  the  mud,  and  as  miles  are  but  mom- 
ents to  those  fine  wings,  they  will  travel 
far  from  the  open  lakes  where  they 
sleep,  to  the  wet  lands  where  the  smart- 
weeds  thrive. 

The  mallards  found  a  delightful  change 
when  the  gales  equinoctial  blew  the 
haws  from  the  bushes.  Where  the 
haw-thorns  black  and  red,  fringe  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  lakes,  a  regular  path 
of  daily  use  is  trodden  by  the  ducks. 
Usually  a  drake  leads  the  way  to  a 
favorite  bush.  The  others  follow  in 
single  file  and  retire  to  the  water  with  a 
crop  full  of  berries.  When  the  cold  snap 
seals  the  marshes  in  ice,  and  turns  the 
mud  to  frozen  stone,  the  "tip-ups"  all 
turn  sea-ward.  Their  only  dining- 
ground  is  on  the  ebb-flats  where  the 
waters  are  rich  and  shallow.  It  is  here 
the  gunners  find  them  congregating. 

The  spring  birds  find  a  different  diet. 
The  thawing  lakes  release  many  dead 
fish,  that  have  been  stored  in  ice  since 
their  spawning.  The  warming  waters 
in  shallow  marsh  and  slough  are  full  of 
spawn  of  frog,  and  this  makes  luscious 
gulping,  but  does  not  delight  the  human 
palate  when  the  lean  birds  take  this 
flavor.  This  was  the  strongest  argument 
against  spring  shooting  when  proposed 
among  B.  C.  hunters.  The  mallards 
that  miss  the  interior  lakes  and  come  to 
the  delta  lands  keep  to  a  vegetable  menu. 
To  whatever  potatoes  or  grain  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  cultivated  soil,  they 
add  the  young  chickweed  and  sour-grass 
or  sorrel,  which  seems  to  be  as  acceptable, 
in  its  green  state  in  the  spring  as  its  seeds 
are  in  the  fall. 

The  Pintails  on  the  lowlands  love  to 
hunt  for  small  potatoes.  When  the 
spring  releases  the  frozen  ones,  their  bills 
suck  eagerly  the  mushy  interiors. 

These  wavy  speckled-plumaged  birds 
seem  to  have  sworn  to  eat  no  fish.  Sal- 
mon eggs  will  not  tempt  them  though 
snails  and  insects  are  acceptable.  Bul- 
bous roots  and  grain  seeds,  weeds  and 
even  berries  will  be  eaten  in  their  season. 
But  as  good  as  a  flock  of  decoys  is  a 
freshly  turned  or  newly  washed  potato 
field,  round  which  they  circle  much 
before  alighting,  giving  the  hunter  dis- 
astrous advantage,  as  they  call  out 
"Sweeny,"  "Sweeny."  In  the  marshes 
they  favor  the  long  grass  and  reeds, 
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MACDONALDS 


The  Name  Itself 
is  a  Guarantee 


The  name  Macdonalds  on  a 
tobacco  is  as  undeniable  an  assur- 
ance of  its  quality  as  any  legally — 
phrased  document  that  could 
accompany  your  purchase. 

That  name  has  stood  "since 
the  fifties" — and  has  never  been 
placed  on  anything  but  the  best 
of  tobacco.  Not  all  the  same 
kind  of  tobacco,  it's  true,  for  there 
is  a  Macdonald  brand  to  suit 
every  taste.  If  you  haven't  yet 
found  your  favorite  brand  in  "the 
tobacco  with  a  heart"  you  have  a 
pleasant  and  satisfying  surprise 
in  store. 

Take  Macdonald's  with 
you— remembering  that  the 
name  is  a  protection  against 
disappointment.  There  is 
satisfaction — when  you 
want  it — in  "the  tobacco 
with  a  heart." 


safe 
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MARBI^S 

eaning  Implement} 

Make  Gun  Cleaning 
EASY 

It's  no  work  at  all  to 
keep  your  gun  clean  and 
free  from  rust — 


use  this: 

Rifle  Cleaner 

Removes  all  lead,  rust,  powder 
residue.  Made  of  softest  brass 
gauze  washers  on  spring  wire — 
won't  injure  finest  rifles.  May 
be  attached  to  all  standard  rods, 
60c.    State  caliber. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

When  screwed  together  it's  as 
solid  as  a  one-piece  rod — can't 
wobble,  bend  or  break.  3  brasc 
sections;  2  steel  joints;  steel  swivel 
at  end;  26,  30  and  34  in.  long; 
$1 . 25.   State  caliber  and  length. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

Keeps  guns  free  from  rust — dis- 
solves residue  of  all  powder.  2  oz. 
bottle,  35c;  6  oz.  can,  65  c.  By 
mail  10c  extra.  Sample  free. 

If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you, 

order  by  mail.  330 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  Are.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


The  Lifetime 
Companion 

A  Level  Winding  Reel 

Made  by  HEDDON 
guaranteed  to  Last  a  Lifetime 

Noiseless  spiral  gears  of  the  finest  phosphor 
bronze,  special  tool-steel  reversing  screw,  hard- 
ened and  tempered;  steady  bar  that  relieves  the 
pawl  of  wear;  exacting  accuracy  that  demands 
fitting  within  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch; 
expert  handwork  throughout.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  Heddon  standards  in  building  The 
Lifetime  Companion.  Price,  #35,  war  tax  paid. 

JAMES  HEDDON'S  SONS 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


HEDDON 


BAITS 

Heddon  Made— Well  Made 


Keep  Your  Gun  Clean 

HOPPE'S 
NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 
Trade  Mark  Registered 

For  Cleaning  High  Power 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Fire- 
arms of  all  kinds.  RE- 
MOVES  and  PREVENTS 
RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 

Frank  A.  Hoppo, 2.314  N.  8th  St.  Phlla,  Pa. 


differing  again  from  the  little  teal,  who 
keep  to  the  shallow  fringes  of  the  ponds 
or  dabble  with  the  mallard. 

The  widgeon,  a  near  if  larger  relative 
of  the  teal  whose  increase  in  numbers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  this  year  is  welcomed 
by  the  wild-fowl-sportsmen  does  not  eat 
as  the  teal.  Though  it  flies  with  flocks 
of  mallards  and  teal,  or  keeps  close 
company  with  them,  the  widgeon  really 
should  be  with  the  geese. 

Like  the  goose  it  is  a  grazing  bird,  a 
"poacher"  may  be  on  wheat  and  oatfields 
as  is  the  larger  anser,  but  generally  feed- 
ing on  the  short  wet  grass.  Never  in  the 
tall  reeds  with  Pintailand  others,  it  keeps 
to  the  open  ponds  and  swards,  and  when 
it  swings  into  sight  with  a  lopsided  dip 
earned  from  feeding,  because  its  crop  is 
carried  on  one  side  generally,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  curious  hunter,  that  the  crop 
is  full  of  green  stuff. 

*     *  * 

A  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 


feeding-stuffs  and  feeding  habits  of  the 
gamefowl,  desirable  by  wardens  and 
naturalists,  would  also  be  of  service  to 
the  simple  duck-hunter.  When  he 
knows  on  what  they  are  feeding,  he  will 
know  better  where  to  find  them".  When 
he  knows  more  thoroughly  the  conditions 
under  which  they  feed,  and  the  causes  of 
their  frequent  fasting,  he  wdl  not  spend 
so  many  weary  trampings  when  there 
is  "no  flight." 

Normally  they  feed  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  and  morning,  or  perhaps  from 
sundown  to  dawn.  During  the  day 
they  take  to  the  open  waters,  where  they 
feel  safe,  and  there  they  rest  or  sleep.  Dis- 
turbed by  weather  they  will  miss  a  feed. 
In  times  of  storm,  may  miss  several,  and 
then  eat  in  the  daytime.  Frost  and  rain 
as  well  as  wind,  will  alter  the  meal  time  of 
all  the  ducks,  and  if  the  weather  be 
studied  and  the  feeding  habits  known,  the 
sportsman  will  be  able  to  gauge 
with  certainty,  whether  "the  ducks 
are  flying  to-night." 
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THE  BEAR  HUNTER 


H.  R.  Evans 


WHILE  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  Aunt 
Alice  gave  me  as  a  Christmas 
present,  a  thrilling  book  called 
"Boris  the  Bear  Hunter."  Boris  was 
by  profession  a  slayer  of  bears,  according 
to  the  illustrations,  gigantic  bears,  and 
in  imagination,  I  deserted  my  tubby  ten- 
year-old  body  to  tenant  the  colossal  frame 
of  Boris.  He  was  indeed  efficient  and 
yet  wasted  no  time  in  strategy  or  tactics. 
He  simply  took  his  spear  and  speared  the 
bear,  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  and  so, 
in  time,  his  name  became  a  byword  in 
Russia,  his  native  land,  and  he  was 
much  sought  after  by  the  best  families  to 
dispose  of  their  truculent  bruins.  He 
carried  a  tommyhawk  sort  of  tool  for 
polishing  off  his  victim  after  having 
done  the  rough  work  with  his  spear. 
Perhaps  now  he  is  invaluable  to  the 
gentle  Lenin. 

Notwithstanding  my  acquaintance  with 
this  Boris  it  was  not  until  recently  that 
I  realized  how  brave  he  really  was.  We 
need  not  go  over  the  details  of  this 
experience,  more  fully  than  to  say  that  I 
was  indiscreet  in  the  matter  of  a  she- 
grizzly  and  her  off-spring  and  spent  two 
hours  in  a  stout  hemlock  before  the  fates 
led  her  away  from  the  scene  of  my  defeat. 
There  is  a  man  up  the  river  who  is  seeking 
a  rifle  suitable  for  bears.  This  one  of 
mine  should  do.  So  far  as  effectiveness 
goes  it  would  suit  the  most  fastidious 
bear. 

One  cannot  blame  the  bear.  My  Mon- 
treal uncle  is  really  to  blame.  He 
wanted  a  bear  rug,  and  because  my 
quest  for  a  livelihood  has  taken  me  to 
this  remote  part  of  British  Columbia 
he  wrote  a  very  nice  letter  asking  me  to 
procure  one. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  bears  here 
and  I  chose  the  wrong  one.  The  proper 
bear-rug  bear  is  not  so  very  large  and  is 
in  color,  black.  The  kind  I  tangled 
with  is  grizzled  and  larger,  really  too 
large  for  rug-making  purposes,  altogether 
too  gross  a  rug  for  a  refined  home.  He  is 
best  suited  for  the  attentions  of  the 
harmless  nature  student,  and  should  be 
shot  with  a  camera. 

According  to  the  dictionary  a  bear  is  a 
"quadruped  of  the  genus  Ursus,  a  brutal 
rough-behaved  person."    And  it  may 


further  be  stated,  that  Mrs.  Ursus  is  no 
lady. 

Another  thing  about  bears  is  their 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  calibre  of  your 
rifle.  In  town  somewhere  you  buy 
a  big  game  rifle.  The  chap  who  sells 
it  assures  you  of  its  great  penetration, 
its  hard-hitting  powers  and  its  reliability, 
and  you  believe  him.  You  fondle  the 
weapon,  balance  it  in  your  hand,  examine 
its  sights  and  working  parts,  and  soon 
have  paid  the  salesman  his  price  and 
are  swinging  down  the  street,  while 
before  your  eyes  float  visions  of  yourself 
as  hero  of  one  of  those  fireaim  calendars 
or  posters,  crouched  against  a  rock-face 
on  some  dizzy  ledge,  pumping  lead  into  a 
much  disconcerted  and  highly  disorgan- 
ized grizzly. 

Bye-and-bye  your  chance  comes. 
Some  holidays  are  meted  out  to  you  by 
the  Man  Higher  Up  and  according  to 
plan  you  set  out  for  some  piece  of  moun- 
tain range  to  ruin  a  bruin  with  this  rifle. 

Perhaps  you  come  upon  the  track  of  a 
bear.  The  signs  tell  you  it  is  an  ordinary 
black  bear  and  you  remember  what  the 
salesman  laddie  said,  and  you  want  to 
meet  that  bear.    This  is  well  and  good. 

Later  you  come  up,  all  standing, 
beside  the  dead  fresh  track  of  a  grizzly. 
You  inspect  the  foot-print  and  your 
imagination  draws  for  you  the  picture 
of  the  great,  shaggy-coated  ambling 
beast  that  made  it.  You  see  his  wicked 
little  eyes  set  close  together  in  that  mean 
head.  You  feel  a  trifle  smaller  yourself 
and  the  heretofore  efficient  weapon 
under  your  arm  shrinks.  You  visualize 
its  bullet  hitting  this  angry  animal 
with  a  most  ineffectual  "ping",  and  in 
spite  of  what  the  salesman  said,  your 
purchase  very  much  resembles  a  .22 
calibre  rifle. 

Eventually  if  luck  is  with  you,  you 
have  reached  timber-line  and  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  those  tiny  lakes  amid  the 
heather  and  ground  hemlock,  you  see 
the  track  of  one  of  those  giant  grizzlies,  a 
lord  of  the  range,  a  bear  of  unbelievable 
size.  Your  own  boot  mark  looks  so 
very  futile  beside  it,  and  you  forget  town, 
and  what  your  weapon  can  really  do, 
and  a  little  leering  voice  whispers  "What 
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are  you  doing  away  off  here  with  that  cap 
pistol  for  a  rifle?" 

Someone  says  the  foregoing  is  bur- 
lesquing the  truth.  Probably  it  is.  No 
doubt  there  are  men  who  can  shoot 
grizzlies  or  any  other  big  game  without 
increasing  their  pulse-beat,  and  they  are 
to  be  pitied,  because  for  them  the  hunt 
and  the  kill  is  mere  matter-of— fact  work. 
They  lose  all  the  thrill  .  Of  course  that 
stuff  above  is  exaggerated  and  should 
you  meet  that  grand  old  king  of  the  hills 
you  would  let  him  have  it.  Those  old 
instincts  you  pack  discreetly  hidden 
beneath  that  immaculate  shirt-front 
would  make  you  and  yet— and  yet! 
Well  each  of  us  is  still  the  boy  whose 
characteristics  are  our  better  selves,  and 
we  love  adventure,  and  if  there's  no 
danger,  real  or  imagined,  there  can  be  no 
adventure.  Where  would  be  the  adven- 
ture in  using  a  machine  gun  on  a  caged 
bear?  Its  the  possibilities  for  and 
against  one  that  make  sport.  And  its 
here  that  the  man  who  does  not  curb  his 
imagination  gets  the  keenest  zest,  the 
most  lasting  joy,  out  of  sport. 

Why  I've  seen  men,  whose  work  kept 
them  denned  up  in  town  for  years, 
finally  get  out  into  the  open  somewhere, 
and  become  so  excited  and  pleased  at 
bringing  down  their  first  bird  that  they 
couldn't  speak  without  a  funny  quaver  in 
their  voices.  And  then  they'd  look  at 
you  and  grin  while  right  in  their  eyes  you 
could  see  they  were  boys  again  back  home 
somewhere;  and  the  grin  would  break 
into  a  good  clean  joyous  laugh  as  they 
look  into  your  eyes  and  you  laugh  that 
way  too  and  you  both  feel  so  young  and 
clear-minded  again  and  forget  all  those 
muddled  years  that  lay  between. 

Things  like  that  give  the  lie  to  the 
cynics  and  justify  your  faith  in  human 
nature.  Even  long  afterwards  when  you 
think  of  these  men  you  smile  to  them 
across  the  years  and  the  miles  which 
separate  you,  and  deep  inside  say  "bless 
you",  hoping  they  may  hear. 
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Directory  of  Sporting  Goods 
Trade  . 

Of  inestimable  value  to  the  sporting 
goods  dealer  and  to  the  general  sportsman 
is  the  14th  edition  of  the  Directory  of 
the  Sporting  Goods  Trade,  published  by 
the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  This  splendid  reference  book  has 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  the 
recognized  guide  for  the  buyers  of  sport- 
ing goods  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  latest  feature  of  the  direct- 
ory is  the  addition  of  a  complete  list  of 
sporting  goods  jobbers  together  with  a 
list  of  their  buyers.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  publishers  C.  C.  Spink 
&  Sons  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

milium 

Yankee  Pressure  Bullet  Casting 
Machine 

The  Yankee  Specialty  Co.,  of  851 
East  Sixth  St.,  Erie,  Pa.,  have  put  out  a 
new  pressure  bullet  casting  machine 
that  they  sell  for  $6.25  f.o.b.  Erie. 

Among  the  claims  made  for  this  mach- 
ine is  that  every  bullet  made  by  it  will 
have  a  good  square  base  and  all  of  the 
grooves  properly  filled  -  with  metal. 
Circulars  describing  this  bullet  casting 
machine  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  company. 


Some 
Shooting 

YOU'RE  right!  It  takes 
some  shooting  to  stop  a 
full  grown  timber  wolf 
with  his  gears  in  'high' 
and  throttle  wide  open. 
You've  got  to  be  lightning 
on  the  trigger  and  able  to  get 
an  accurate  bead  on  a  gray- 
streak  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  away  moving  with  a 
speed  that  makes  the  20th 
Century  Limited  look  like 
the  Toonerville  Trolley. 
It's  then  that 


Better  Your  Aim 

The  close-up  rear  aperture  and 
greater  sight  radius  enables 
you  to  get  an  accurate  bead 
quicker  and  easier  than  is  pos- 
sible with  a  crotch  rear  sight. 
And  Lyman  Ivory  or  Gold 
Bead  Front  Sights  show  up 
distinctly  against  any  object 
in  any  light.  Easily  put  on 
any  gun,  old  or  new.  At  your 
dealer's;  or  give  us  your  make, 
model  and  caliber. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Shows  complete  assortment  of 
tang  and  receiver  rear  sights,  ivory 
and  gold  bead  front  sights,  for  all 
American  and  most   foreign  rifles. 


Combination  Rear 
Sight  No.  1,  equip- 
ped with  Lyman 
Built-in  Turn-Down 
Peep  and  special 
spring  device  $5.00 


Combina-ion  Rear 
Sight  No.  1A  equip- 
ped with  Lyman 
Built-I  n  Turn-Down 
Peep  and  special 
locking  device  $5.50 


Lyman  "regular" 
Front  Sight  No.  3, 
ivory  or  gold  bead, 
1-6",  3-32",  1-8", 

$1.10 


Lyman  S  p  e  c  i'a  1 
Hunting  Front  Sight 
No.  4,  bead  protect- 
ed by  surrounding 
metal  $1.50 


Lyman  Carbine 
Front  Sight,  No.  26. 
ivory  or  gold  bead, 
1-16",  3-32",  1-8".... 

$1.00 


Folding  Leaf  Sight 
No.  6,  reversible  bar 
and  crotch,  folds  flat 
when  not  in  use, 
$2.00,  (Rem.  Model 
8,  $2.50). 


Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation 
135  West  St.,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


LooK  Fox* 
THIS  MARK 

of  tag  jiajne 

LYMAN 


Sit 


Your  Favorite  Dog 

may  be  either  a  Setter,  Pointer,  any 
kind  of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If 
it  is,  we  can  supply  your  needs.  All 
of  our  dogs  are  snipped  on  trial. 
We  let  you  judge  the  quality.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  100  PAGE  CAT- 
ALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The 
prohibitive  rate  of  exchange  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  Cana- 
dian paper. 

BLUE  CRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 


who  would  like  a 
copy  of  "STEEL 
TRAPS"  will  be 
sent  one  free  in  return  for  two  new  sub- 
scriptions to  ROD  AND  GUN  at  $2.00 


Any  Trapper 


each.  Send  for  sample  copies  and  sub- 
scription blanks. 
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Write  for 
Our  Free 
Book! 


Learn  at  Home  by  Mail  to 

Mount  Birds 
and  Animals 

Be  a  taxidermist.  Learn  the  wonder- 
ful art  that  enables  you  to  mount  and  pre- 
serve as  in  life,  all  kinds  of  birds,  animals. 
Oame-heads,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  Also  how  to 
tan  all  kinds  of  furs  and  skins  and  make 
splendid  rugs  and  robes.  Easily  Learned 
at  Home!  We  can  teach  you  easily  and 
quickly  by  mail.  Full  course  of  40  lessons, 
covering  every  branch  of  taxidermy.  Success 
guaranteed  or  no  fee.  Old  reliable  school. 
Latest  methods.  Over  fifty-five  thousand 
graduates. 

Nature  Lovers 
and  Sportsmen 
Should  Know 
Taxidermy 

A  new,  splendid  art, 
|  extremely  interesting  and 
I  fascinating.    Men,  women 
land  boys  become  enthusi- 
jasticover  it.    Send  today 
(for  free  finely  illustrated 
I  book,  and  see  for  yourself 
what  taxidermy  really  is. 
We  teach  you  at  home  by 
mail,  during  your  spare 
time.   You  learn  quickly. 
You  soon  know  Taxidermy 
and  team  to  mount  your 
splendid  trophies.  You  can 
decorate  your  home,  den 
or  office  with  the  very  fin- 
est of  art.   You  can  make 
wonderful   profits  from 
■  your  spare  time.   You  will 
I  hugely  enjoy  every  mo 
j"w.  elwood— Exp'ert   ment  you  give  to  the  art 

Taxidermist  and  Pres.  of  Of  taxidermy.  ThOUS- 
N.W.Schoolor  Taxidermy    ands  and     thousands  of 

students  have  learned  and  are  delighted. 
One  says: 

"Have  mounted  forty  otrds.  thre9  deer  beads,  foor  equir" 
refs.  and  sixteen.  rob«  Have  had  the  finest  of  success* 
Would  not  take  a  th  -uiand  dollars  for  my  knowledge  of 
taxidermy."— E.  V.  Jarocb. 


FREE 


Make  Money 


Beautiful  book 
showing  dozens  oi 
Photos  of  Mounted 
Specimens  and  also 
the  Taxidermy  Magazine — both  Free  for  a 
short  time.  Mail  coupon  or  a  postal  today. 
Don't  delay,  but  act  now  before  the  free 
books  are  exhausted. 

You  can  earn 
big  money  from 
taxidermy  in 
your  spare  time,  or  go  into  it  as  a  profession  and 
make  from  $2,000  to  fe.000  per  year.  Big  demand  and 
few  taxidermists.  This  is  something  new,  something 
worth  your  while.  Write  Today  for  full  particulars 
and  the  two  free  books.  Merely  mail  coupon  or  a  let- 
ter or  postal— but  do  it  today.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  toe  free  books. 

Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy 
10  Elwood  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

{The  Only  School  of  Taxidermy  in  the  World) 

.....  free  Book  Coupon  ■■■■■ 

Nortbweitern  School  of  Taxidermy, 
1 0  Elwood  Bldg.      Omaha,  Neb. 

Without  obliif^tion  on  my  part  send  me 
copies  of  your  FREE  TAXIDERMY 
BOOK  AND  THE  TAXIDERMY  MAG- 
AZiNE,  and  full  particulars  about  your 
course  of  lessons  on  taxidermy. 


Name  —  "Be  Wise" 


The  Man  From  the  South 


Raymond  Thompson 


Addr*tt. 


IN  Robert  Dyson's  mind  there  were  two 
worlds  that  night.  One  was  a  world 
of  comfort,  warm  cabin,  the  corner 
heaped  with  wood,  dogs  curled  snugly 
about,  a  good  guide,  good  grub,  and 
good  tobacco. 

Truly  an  infinitesimally  world  com- 
pared with  the  other,  a  world  of  dark  and 
storm,  of  biting  cold  and  stinging  snow, 
of  weary  trails  and  famished  wolves. 
How  vast  a  difference!  And  yet,  he  had 
only  to  leave  the  door  of  this  world  to 
stand  on  the  very  threshhold  of  the  other. 

Impelled  by  these  thoughts  Dyson 
left  the  fire  and  strode  to  the  door.  As 
he  released  the  bar  the  force  of  the 
blast  pushed  him  back  and  the  flying 
snow  pelted  him  sharply  in  the  face. 

"God!"  he  muttered  in  his  beard, 
"What  a  night,  and  to  think  that  some- 
where out  in  this  cursed  void  Helen 
Hungerford  is  in  distress." 

The  cold  blast  of  air  had  awakened 
La  Rocque  the  half  breed  guide.  As  his 
master  turned  from  the  door  he  noticed 
the  strained  look  which  rested  none  too 
lightly  upon  his  tired  face;  a  face  distinct- 
ly classical  despite  the  worn  look  and 
beard  of  a  month's  growth. 

"Monsieur,  are  you  ill?"  anxiously 
asked  the  breed. 

"How  many  days,  yet,  La  Rocque?" 
irrelevantly  remarked  the  white  man, 
pausing  before  the  fire,  an  unmistakable 
droop  to  his  broad  shoulders. 

"Maybe  ten,  M'  sieur,  maybe  twenty." 
"H — ,"  remonstrated  the  other,  "we 
must  make  it  in  a  week.  Why,  the  ice 
in  the  river  may  go  out  in  ten  days." 
He  nervously  paced  the  floor.  They  had 
crossed  the  Slave  River  that  day  about 
fifty  miles  above  a  Hudson's  Bay  Post. 

La  Rocque  was  deeply  moved  by  his 
master's  behavior.  In  ail  the  three  years 
he  had  served  this  man  he  had  not  known 
him  to  display  such  anxiety.  Always 
he  had  been  a  kind,  considerate  employer, 
whose  only  ambition  seemingly  was  to 
buy  furs;  though  often  the  breed  had 
marveled  that  the  wilderness  could  hold 
for  long  a  man  of  such  evident  culture 
and  so  great  a  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world. 

"I  will  do  my  best."  the  breed  said 
quietly,  "but  the  dogs  are  footsore  and 
the  snow  is  very  deep." 

"I  know,  La  Rocque,"  and  the  fur 
buyer  curled  up  in  his  robes,  but  not  to 
sleep. 

Three  years  before  Robert  Dyson  and 
Richard  Hungerford  had  loved  the  same 
woman,  Helen  Ashcroft.  Dyson  had 
just  finished  college  and  had  his  future 
before  him.  Hungerford  on  the  other 
hand,  was  forty,  a  famous  explorer,  and 
wealthy.  Despite  Dyson's  most  ardent 
wooing  the  older  man  had  married  Helen 
and  carried  her  off  in  triumph  on  one  of 
his  expeditions.  At  this  Dyson  straight- 
way condemned  all  women  to  purgatory 
and  went  to  Canada. 

Christmas  morning,  two  years  after 
Helen  Ashcroft  had  become  Mrs.  Richard 
Hungerford,  Dyson  sat  in  the  Selkirk 
Hotel,  Edmonton  overlooking  the  corner 
of  Jasper  Avenue  and  First  Street.  It 
was  fifty  degrees  below  zero.  The  traffic 
policeman  had  deserted  his  post  for  a 
convenient  drugstore. 

Dyson  was  turning  from  the  window 
when  a  team  of  eight  huskies  swung 
sharply  around  the  corner.  The  driver 
so  smothered  in  furs  as  to  obscure  his 
nationality,  halted  them  with  a  loud 


command  right  under  Dyson's  window 
and  entered  the  hotel. 

Dyson,  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  was 
noting  the  effects  of  'the  long  trail' 
plainly  evident  in  the  drooping  tails  and 
lolling  tongues  of  the  wolf-dogs. 

"Those  dogs  are  many  days  from 
home,"  he  mused,  half  aloud,  "they  must 
be  from  north  of  the  Slave  at  least." 

Hard  on  his  musing  flashed  the  mental 
vision  of  lonely  trails,  of  long  days  and 
yet  longer  nights.  Was  Helen  Hunger- 
ford travelling  in  comfort  with  her 
wealthy  explorer-husband?  Or —  had 
they  had  'pot  luck'  and  suffered  with  the 
rest? 

A  sharp  knock  at  the  door  momentarily 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  A 
bell  boy  handed  him  an  envelope.  He  tore 
it  open  sharply  and  drew  out  a  letter. 
It  was  dated  six  months  back  and  headed 
Slave  River.    It  read  thus : — ■ 

"Helen  is  in  dire  distress.  She  is 
guarded  night  and  day  by  these  heathens. 
It  is  impossible  for  her  to  escape  unaided. 
Any  attempt  to  rescue  her  will  be  a 
serious  undertaking.  You  are  the  one 
man  to  save  her.  If  you  will  succeed 
you  will  need  no  reward.  She  loves  you 
and  always  has. 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  soon — "  here  the 
message  ended. 

Dyson  groaned.  Not  one  word  as  to 
location  or  route  to  take.  Then  the 
connection  between  the  letter  and  the 
dog  team  flashed  through  his  mind.  He 
rushed  to  the  window — the  team  was 
gone.    He  tore  down  stairs  to  the  office. 

"Yes,  the  driver  in  wolf  skins  had  left 
the  letter." 

Getting  his  coat  and  cap  he  rushed  out 
to  the  street.  Not  a  sign  of  the  dog  team 
could  he  see  in  any  direction.  The 
blizzard  swept  the  light  snow  back  and 
foith  across  the  deserted  streets  erasing 
any  track.  An  hour  later,  after  question- 
ing every  person  he  met,  he  gave  up  and 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

The  fire  of  an  old  love,  which  he  had 
congratulated  himself  on  being  time- 
smothered,  had  been  fanned  to  a  white 
heat,  into  a  flame  of  great  desire.  He 
would  reach  Helen  Hungerford  at  any 
cost. 

Twelve  days  had  passed  since  the  night 
Dyson  and  his  guide  had  stopped  in  the 
trapper's  shanty  during  the  great 
storm.  They  were  three  hundred  miles 
from  semi-civilization — the  Hudson's  Bay 
Post  on  the  Slave  River. 

The  weather  had  changed.  The  snow 
was  soft  and  stuck  to  their  snowshoes. 
Even  now,  as  they  sat  by  the  campfire,  La 
Rocque  was  busy  mending  the  shoes.  He 
threw  tne  worn  out  lacing  away  and  re- 
placed it  with  new  'babische'  or  sinews 
from  the  moose. 

The  white  man  was  making  bannock, 
the  only  bread  they  had  used  for  days. 
He  rolled  down  the  sack,  half  filled  with 
flour  which  he  hollowed  out  with  his 
hands.  Into  this  hollow  he  put  the 
salt  and  baking  powder.  This  was 
stirred  with  a  stick.  Then,  after  pouring 
into  this  some  melted  grease  and  enough 
water  to  make  a  dough,  the  whole  was 
moulded  by  hand  into  a  ball.  Tnis  was 
placed  into  a  frying  pan,  pressed  flat  and 
baked  over  a  bed  of  hot  coals. 

"What  is  the  shortest  route  to  the 
H.  B.  Post  from  here,  La  Rocque?" 
Dyson  asked  as  he  completed  his  task. 

"The  shortest  way,  M'sieur,  is  to  go 
southeast  to  the  Slave,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.   Then  by  crossing  the 
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river  at  this  point  it  is  only  about  fifty- 
miles  east  to  the  Post." 

"But,  why  not  take  the  river  to  the 
Post,  after  once  striking  it?"  argued  the 
white  man. 

"Because,  M'sieur,  the  Slave  makes 
many  turns,  and  it  is  at  least  one  hundred 
miles  further  by  following  it." 

For  hours  that  night  Dyson  sat  by  the 
open  fire,  throwing  fresh  logs  into  the 
flames  whenever  they  became  low.  Al- 
ways in  the  dancing  light  was  the  lovely 
face  of  the  woman  he  was  searching  for. 
Why  had  she  encouraged  him,  only  to 
■  marry  his  rival!  For  money!  No — 
for  she  had  inherited  a  fortune.  He 
could  not  believe  she  loved  Hungerford. 
He  pondered  over  this  question  till  his 
brain  wearied.  Then  he  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  her  present  predicament. 

After  receiving  the  note  Hungerford 
had  sent,  hinting  of  a  great  misfortune, 
Dyson  had  traveled  over'  a  great  deal 
of  the  north  country  searching  for  some 
clue  as  to  Helen's  whereabouts.  Disap- 
pointment had  dogged  his  footsteps  for 
nearly  a  year.  Then  one  night,  in  a 
trader's  post  on  Battle  River,  he  had 
bought  a  silver  grey  fox  skin.  It  was  a 
prime  skin  but  poorly  stretched.  While 
turning  the  skin  pelt  side  out.preparatory 
to  restretching  it,  he  discovered  a  piece  of 
paper  glued  inside.  On  it  were  these 
words : 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  help  a  white 
woman  captive  to  Indians  at  Loon  Lake, 
three  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  Post,  Slave  River." 
*  Not  doubting  for  one  instant  that  it 
was  an  appeal  from  Helen,  Dyson  had 
made  great  haste  in  travelling  toward 
Slave  River.  And  now,  he  had  ciossed 
the  Slave  River,  what  lay  in  store  ahead? 
Disappointment  or  even  some  great 
tragedy!  Was  Hungerford  living,  or  had 
he  died  of  some  disease?  Perhaps  the 
Indians  had  killed  him! 
1  Thus,  while  countless  questions  beg- 
ging for  solution,  crowded  through  Dy- 
son's mind  he  watched  the  flames  till  at 
last  his  eyelids  became  heavy;  till  the 
crackling  logs  were  dying  embers  and 
the  cold  gray  dawn  showed  faintly  in  the 
east. 

Toward  evening  the  next  day  La 
Rocque  pronounced  themselves  a  short 
journey  from  Loon  Lake.  Dyson  stopped. 
The  trail  they  had  been  following  was  an 
old  one  and  they  had  not  seen  a  track 
of  any  description  crossing  their's. 

"It  is  strange  we  see  no  signs  of  the 
Indians,  La  Rocque." 

"I  think,  M'sieur,  the  trail  they  use 
is  a  short  distance  ahead,  where  they 
cross  to  their  hunting  grounds  east  of 
here." 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  Lake,  then?" 
questioned  the  white  man,  an  unwonted 
eagerness  in  his  voice. 

"It  can't  be  above  ten  miles,  M'sieur." 

"You  remain  here  and  camp  for  my 
return.    I'm  going  on  to  Loon  Lake." 

"But  M'sieur,  these  Loon  Iniadns  are 
not  friendly  to  the  while  man.  I  fear 
for  you  to  go  alone!"  There  was 
genuine  anxiety  in  the  voice  of  the  breed. 

"Never  fear.  I  am  able  to  look  after 
myself.  Besides,  I  need  you  to  keep  the 
dogs  in  readiness  for  a  hurried  departure 
if  necessary."  So  saying,  Dyson  should- 
ered his  rifle  and  was  gone. 

He  had  travelled  scarcely  a  mile, 
when,  without  warning,  he  ran  squarely 
into  the  cross  trail.  It  was  well  worn  and 
hard  as  a  rock.  With  eyes  and  ears 
alert  and  heart  thumping  madly  he  headed 
west.    Where  would  the  trail  lead? 

Along  the  shores  of  Loon  Lake  passed 
a  white  woman.  She  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  precious  sable  and  marten 
skins.   At  her  heels  trotted  a  trio  of 
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wolf-dogs,  sniffing  inquiringly,  never 
quite  certain  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
strange  squaw.  She  was  different!  And 
yet  who  would  have  recognized  in  this 
lonely  figure  the  much-sought-after 
Helen  Ashcroft  of  a  few  years  previous. 

She  walked  on  and  on  till  all  sound  of 
the  noisy  Indian  camp  had  died  away. 
Then  she  stopped  and  peered  across  the 
Lake  now  covered  with  the  fast  rotting 
ice  of  early  spring.  In  fancy  she  could 
hear  the  sad  wolfish  cry  of  the  Loon  in 
autumn,  like  a  dismal  echo  slowly  invad- 
ing the  ear.  Again  she  listened  to  the 
weird  chanting  of  the  Medicine  Man  out 
on  the  lake  in  his  canoe.  With  his 
precious  windpipe,  made  from  the  thigh 
bone  of  an  ancient  chieftain  he  mimicked 
the  call  of  the  loon  dancing  on  the  waves 
ahead.  His  mimickry  was  a  failure  and 
he  pronounced  that  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made  to  the  Great  Loon,  in  order  to  atone 
for  this  failure. 

For  at  least  the  hundredth  time,  Helen 
recalled  the  council  of  all  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  of  the  tribe  the  Great  Loon 
fostered.  Of  how  ber  husband,  the 
explorer  deserted  by  nis  guides  ana  pack- 
ers, was  elected  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Great  Loon. 

She  recalled  the  last  evening — of 
how  Hungerford  had  spoken.  She 
would  never  forget  his  words. 

"Helen,  1  have  not  long  to  live.  I  am 
not  sorry,  for  I  am  a  curse  to  you.  But, 
while  I  have  the  chance,  I  must  make  a 
confession.  The  letter,  supposedly  from 
your  brother,  which  you  ieceived  the 
night  before  our  marriage,  stating  that 
Dyson  was  overheard  to  remark  that  he 
only  wanted  you  for  your  money,  was  a 
forgery.  Your  brother  never  saw  the 
letter.  Dyson  never  made  the  remark, 
for  he  worshipped  you.  I  was  foolish  to 
believe  that  all's  fair  in  love  and  war 
knew  you  married  me  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  because  your  pride  was  touched 
by  the  remark  you  thought  Dyson  had 
made. 

I  have  tried  to  get  word  to  the  outside 
world.  It  may  bring  help  to  you.  That 
is  my  only  desire,  to  save  you  from  a  life 
worse  than  death." 

Ana  now,  weary  c  fit  all,  she  deliberate- 
ly retraced  her  steps  to  the  camp. 

All  was  silent  in  the  village.  Into  a 
long  lodge,  consisting  of  a  series  of  tents 
fastened  together,  a  noiseless  stream  of 
Redskins  disappeared.  Inside  they 
squatted  on  the  ground  forming  a  circle 
except  for  one  end.  A  slow  fire  smoulder- 
ed in  the  center. 

Suddenly  a  hideously  painted  savage, 
the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe,  stepped  to 
the  fire  and  threw  some  magic  powder  on 
the  flames.  Instantly  a  dull  red  glow 
prevaded  the  room  revealing  faces  out- 
rageously colored  and  forms  grotesquely 
covered  in  all  manner  of  raiment. 

One  end  of  the  lodge  remained  empty, 
when  without  warning  a  beautiful  woman 
stood  there.  Her  face,  like  finely  chiseled 
marble  was  white  with  a  fear  of  something 
worse  than  death.  Her  eyes,  as  blue 
as  the  skies  of  the  sunny  southland  held  a 
piteous  look.  The  furs  of  ermine  and 
arctic  fox  that  covered  her  but  enhanced 
the  pallor  of  her  cheeks. 

She  turned  at  a  slight  rustle  at  her 
side.  Laughing  Loon  grinned  fiendishly 
from  his  gieat  height.  Helen  shuddered 
but  gazed  at  him  as  though  fascinated. 
He  signed  to  the  medicine  man  who 
stepped  out  from  the  wall  and  spoke 
sharply.  Two  Indians,  one  an  old  buck 
and  the  other  a  squaw,  shuffled  into  the 
fii  elight.    The  ceremony  had  commenced. 

A  number  of  savages  beat  on  instru- 
ments made  of  beaver  skins  stretched  on 
frames.  This  noise  was  followed  by 
wild  singsong  yelling  and  the  weird 


chanting  of  the  whole  assembly.  The 
couple  m  the  center  waved  high  their 
presents  of  fancy  beadwork  and  precious 
furs.  Soon  they  sat  down,  only  to  be 
followed  by  a  fresh  pair  who  went  through 
the  same  performance.  At  last  all  had 
taken  part. 

Then  the  Medicine  Man  -  sprinkled 
more  magic  into  the  flames  and  pro- 
claimed Laughing  Loon  husband  and 
master  of  the  white  woman. 

Only  too  often  had  Helen  witnessed 
the  gathering  at  an  Indian  wedding,  and 
now  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fateful 
ceremony  she  shrieked  and  fell  fainting 
to  the  floor.  Several  braves  stepped 
forward  but  Laughing  Loon  waved  them 
savagely  aside,  and  stooping,  picked  up 
the  helpless  form  of  the  white  woman 
and  left  the  lodge.  Not  a  soul  dared  to 
follow. 

Two  hours  had  slowly  passed  since 
Dyson  had  gained  the  outlying  Indian 
camps.  During  this  time  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  gathering  at  the  big  lodge. 
He  realized  that  something  unusual  was 
brewing. 

And  then  had  come  the  beating  of 
tomtoms  and  yelling  and  finally  the 
appearance  of  Laughing  Loon  with  the 
woman.  Dyson  went  white.  He  raised 
his  rifle  and  then  realized  the  folly  of 
risking  a  shot.  Diving  under  the  edge 
of  the  tepee  behind  which  he  had  been 
standing  he  covered  himself  with  a  moose 
hide. 

An  instant  later  the  flap  of  the  tepee 
was  raised  and  Laughing  Loon  stepped 
in,  gloating  over  the  beautiful  prize  in 
his  arms.  He  lay  her  upon  a  rug  made 
of  the  hide  of  ' Wapsusk'  the  polar  bear. 
The  ivory  pallor  of  her  face  faded  indis- 
tinctly against  the  long  white  fur. 

Laughing  Loon  grinned  evilly  at  her. 
turned  and  bent  to  fasten  the  opening  to 
the  tepee.  Not  so  much  as  a  sigh  escaped 
his  cruel  lips  as  the  death  blow  descended 
upon  his  head. 

Dyson  looked  stupidly  at  the  weapon 
in  his  hand.  It  was  a  leather  sack  made 
of  moose  skin  and  beautifully  adorned 
with  beadwork  and  trimmed  with  marten 
fur.  He  undid  the  thong.  It  was  filled 
with  gold— not  nuggets — but  the  fine 
flour  gold  of  the  Peace  and  Slave  Rivers. 
He  had  unconsciously  clasped  it  under 
the  moose  hide  where  he  had  been  hiding. 
It  had  acted  like  a  sandbag,  killing  Laugh- 
ing Loon  without  noise  which  would  have 
been  the  ruination  of  Dyson  and  the 
woman  he  had  come  so  far  to  rescue. 

He  bent  over  the  silent  form  of  the 
woman.  Despite  the  pallor  of  her  face 
she  had  changed  but  little.  She  was 
still  in  a  dead  faint.  He  longed  to  clasp 
her  to  his  heart  and  murmur  words  of 
love.  Instead  he  rose  and  carried  the 
dead  chief  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tepee.  There  he  stretched  the  body  on 
a  rug  and  covered  it  with  skins.  He 
rearranged  the  bedraggled  headdress  of 
the  Indian,  made  of  the  skin  and  feathers 
of  a  loon,  and  placed  it  beside  the  body. 
To  all  appearances  Laughing  Loon  was 
sleeping  quietly. 

Opposite  the  dead  chief  Dyson  rolled 
a  heavy  deer  skin  and  covered  it  with 
furs  to  resemble  another  sleeping  form. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  still  unconscious 
body  of  the  woman  and  crawled  under  the 
back  of  the  tepee  and  away,  leaving  the 
dead  chief  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
wife,  the  deer  skin. 

They  were  a  mile  from  the  camp  when 
Helen  opened  her  eyes.  Her  weary 
brain  wandered  back  over  the  events 
just  preceeding  her  uncoensciousness. 
She  could  fathom  no  connecting  link 
between  them  and  this  tall  bearded,  white 
man.  His  strong  arms  held  her  with  a 
tender  yet  savage  strength.  She  closed 
her  eyes  again  and  slept  like  a  tired  child. 
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This  time  she  was  awakened  by  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs. 

It  was  characteristic  of  La  Rocque 
that  he  showed  no  surprise  nor  asked  no 
question  at  the  appearance  of  his  master 
with  the  white  woman.  Instead  he 
rapidly  harnessed  the  dogs  and  broke 
camp.  He  realized  without  being  told 
that  they  were  in  deadly  peril. 

They  were  on  the  last  "day  to  the  Slave 
when  the  long  dreaded  thaw  came.  A 
warm  wind  from  the  southwest  swept 
through  the  land.  It  melted  the  snow  on 
either  side  of  their  old  trail,  leaving  a 
high  ridge  on  which  it  was  well  nigh 
impossible  to  keep  the  sleigh.  Off  it 
men  and  dogs  sank  deep  and  floundered 
helplessly.  Any  moment  they  expected 
to  see  twenty  savages  on  their  trail. 
They  travelled  all  night. 

Next  morning  the  sun  was  just  rising 
when  they  rounded  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
trail  and  saw  the  Slave. 

"Good  God!  cried  Dyson,  "It's  open!" 
The  center  of  the  mighty  river  was  run- 
ning wild,  a  seething  caldron  of  smashing 
ice,(  grinding  logs  and  uprooted  trees. 

"But  look,  M'sieui!"  cried  the  breed, 
pointing  exultantly  down  stream.  Dyson 
turned,  and  with  the  woman  who  had 
stepped  off  the  sleigh,  glanced  in  the 
direction  La  Rocque  had  pointed. 

Perhaps  a  mile  below,  a  large  pine 
running  crosswise  with  the  current  had 
jambed  in  the  narrow  opening.  This 
bad  blocked  the  ice  flow  and  a  huge  jamb 
was  forming.  Would  it  hold  till  they 
could  cross? 

They  bad  almost  reached  a  point  where 
they  could  risk  crossing  when  Dyson 
glanced  back.  There  at  the  top  of  the 
bill  they  haa  just  left  appeared  a  score 
of  Indians  rushing  down  upon  them. 
Dyson  yelled  to  La  Rocque  and  started 
cutting  the  harness  from  the  dogs.  A 
few  minutes  later  with  the  woman  be- 
tween tbem  ana  the  dogs  trailing  behind, 
tbey  were  across  the  jam  and  on  solid 
ice. 

Then  it  was  that  La  Rocque  proved 
his  devotion  to  Robert  Dyson.  Just  as 
they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  furthei 
shore  he  left  them  and  ran  swiftly  back 
to  the  ice  jamb  and  crossed  it.  From 
the  deserted  sieigb  he  grabbed  an  axe. 
Rushing  to  the  iower  end  of  the  jam  be 
started  chopping  furiously,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  Indians,  the  foremost  of  whom 
were  a  scant  three  hundred  yards  away. 

The  woman  gazed  in  fascination  on  the 
scene  while  Dyson  endeavored  at  the 
long  range  to  stop  the  Indians  with  his 
rifle.  Would  the  jam  never  give  away? 
Dyson  fired  three  shots  in  rapid  success- 
ion. The  fourth  time  he  pulled  the 
trigger  a  dull  click  told  him  his  rifle 
was  empty.  Worse  still  the  remaining 
cartridges  were  in  the  dog  sleigh  across 
the  river! 

With  a  deep  moan  the  jam  burst; 
La  Rocque,  waving  his  axe  in  theveiy 
faces  of  the  savages  started  across  the 
running  ice.  He  was  half  way  across; 
several  shots  rang  out  and  amid  the 
creaking  of  ice  and  the  grinding  of  logs 
the  brave  guide  disappeared.  He  had 
saved  his  master's  life  and  the  life  of 
the  woman  his  master  loved,  but  bad 
sacrificed  his  own. 

Dyson  reverently  bowed  his  head  while 
the  woman  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulde. 

"Better  love  hath  no  man  than  this," 
she  murmured.  And  so  Helen  Hunger- 
ford  and  Robert  Dyson  faced  the  south 
and  civilization. 
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The  shooting,  trapping  or  hunting  of 
any  game  or  fur  bearing  animals  in  any 
park,  pleasure  resort  is  prohibited  in 
New  Brunswick. 


What  Kenwood 
Sleeping  Bags  are 
to  the  comfort  of 
the  outdoorsman— 


Kenwood 

Bed  Blankets 

are  to  the  comfort  of  the  family. 

Generous  sized  bed  coverings  combining  wool  warmth 
and  wool  lightness  with  lovely  designs  and  colorings. 

Woven  only  from  selected  NEW  wool,  72x84  inches 
or  72x168  inches.  Pre-shrunk  .at  the  mill  for  durability 
and  easy  washing.  Finished  with  whipped  edges  or 
bound  across  ends  with  3-inch  satin  ribbon. 

Kenwood  Bed  Blankets  are  the  ideal  comfort  protec- 
tion for  the  camp  and  home. 

TWELVE  PATTERNS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

Ask  your  department  store  to  show  you  Kenwood 
All  Wool  Bed  Blankets.  If  it  does  not  have  them  write 
us  for  swatches  and  price  particulars. 

The  Kenwood  All  Wool  line  includes  Sleeping 
Bags.Camping  Blankets,  Koverlets, Baby  Blankets, 
Sitting  Out  Bags,  Motor  Rugs,  Men's  Half  Hose, 
Boys'  Golf  Stockings. 

Kenwood  Mills,  Limited,  Arnprior,  Ont. 

Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


OWNER.  M.  U.  BATES 


HUDSON  BAY  AIREDALES 

At  Stud  in  Canada,  the  two  Inter- 
national-Champion bred  Hunting  Dogs — 

Hudson  Bay  The  Black  Eagle, 
Hudson  Bay  King  Nobbier 
FEE  $25  EACH  DOG 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  TO: 

HUDSON  BAY  KENNELS,  Regd 

METAGAMA,  VIA  C ARTIER,  N.  ONT. 

Member  Canadian  Kennel  Club,  Etc. 
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Pure  Milk 

In  Handy  Form 

Rich  cow's  milk  in 
sanitary,  convenient 
tins — that  is 

*73crtUnA 

ST.  CHARLES 

Evaporated  Milk 

without  which  the 
hunter  would  be  lost. 
Fills  every  milk  need. 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  DOZEN 


MONTREAL 


IMPROVE  YOUR  SCORE 

THE  KERR  ADJUSTABLE  GUN  SLING 
IS  AN  AID  TO  ACCURACY 

WEBBINf;  OR  LEATHER  FOR  ALL  RIFLES 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US 
ADJUSTABLE  STRAP  CO. 

8U  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


When  In  Toronto  visit  the 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

253  Bloor  St.  West,  Near  Avenue  Road 
Largest   permanent   exhibition   in  Canada. 
Archaeology,      Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Palaeontology,  Zoology. 
Open  Dally,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m. 
Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupont  and  Avenue  Rd.  cars 
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The  International  Small  Bore  Match 

C.  S.  Landis 


THE  International  Small  Bore  Match  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they  desired 
held  during  the  past  year  between  on  the  small  bore  range  and  conse- 
teams  of  twenty  shooting  members  quently  it  was  necessary  for  the  officials 
and  their  officials  from  Canada,  United  in  charge  of  the  small  bore  range  to  put 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Australia,  in  force  rather  unusual  rules  for  the 
aroused  a  large  amount  of  interest  selection  of  the  team.  Instead  of  selec- 
among  small  bore  shots  all  over  the  ting  those  who  made  the  highest  average 
world.  scores  in  four  or  five  times  over  the 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  course,  they  selected  the  high  forty  men 
account  which  is  several  months  after  in  the  National  Individual  Small  Bore 
the  holding  of  the  competition,  no  Match  and  then  allowed  these  men  to 
word  has  been  received  from  the  Aus-  shoot  another  time  over  the  course 
tralian  Team  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  with  a  few  others  who  were  not  able  to 
make  up  the  contents  of  this  depart-  get  down  to  shoot  in  the  individual 
ment  several  months  in  advance  of  the  championship  match.  Twenty-five  men 
date  of  publication,  we  can  only  print  were  selected  from  the  results  of  the 
the  results  obtained  by  the  Canadian,  second  time  over  the  course  and  with  the 
Umted  States,  and  British  Teams  with  good  coaching  they  received  were  able 
their  scores.  _      to  put  up  a  most  astonishing  score  under 

This  was  the  first  time  a  Canadian  the  circumstances,  as  it  was  necessary 
Team  has  competed  in" an  International  for  them  to  shoot  their  match  under 
Match  of  this  kind  and  consequently  quite  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  due  to  a  storm  that  had  just  passed  over, 
by  the  officials  who  conducted  the  The  scores  made  by  the  American  Team, 
competition  in  obtaining  the  help  of  however,  were  not  any  better  than  those 
many  of  the  best  Canadian  riflemen,  that  were  made  in  practice  and  in  all  of 
Information  in  regard  to  the  com-  the  small  bore  matches  by  thirty  or 
petition  was  sent  as  broadcast  as  pos-  forty  American  competitors.  Owing 
sible,  but  unfortunately  the  turnout  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  on  the 
was  not  as  good  as  was  expected.  range  when  desired  it  is  undoubtedly  a 

In  selecting  the  Canadian  Team,  the  mdst  astonishing  score  and  reflects 
Canadian  Rifle  League  held  a  series  of  great  credit  upon  the  shooters,  their 
shoots  at  a  range  of  100  yards,  for  four  officials,  and  upon  the  equipment  that 
days  prior  to  the  match.    The  tryout  they  used. 

was  held  on  the  Connaught  Rifle  Range  Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  it  has 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  prize  heen  impossible  to  obtain  a  detailed  list 
meeting  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  scores  made  by  Great  Britain. 
Rifle  Association.  The  program  of  the  Consequently,  we  are  only  able  to  give 
D.  C.  R.  A.  prize  meeting  did  not  pro-  to  their  team  total.  It  is  also  un- 
vide  for  any  small  bore  rifle  shooting  fortunate  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
and  whatever  was  done  was  of  necessity  particulars  in  regard  to  the  shooting 
carried  out  while  the  several  matches  of  the  British  Team,  as  this  would 
with  the  service  rifle  were  in  progress  prove  interesting  to  a  large  number  of 
and  in  the  evenings  after  these  matches,  our  readers. 

Unfortunately  quite  a  number  of  the  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
small  bore  shots  did  not  bring  miniature  United  States  Team  shot  Winchester 
rifles  with  them,  but  the  Fraser  Com-  Model  '52  Bolt  Action  rifles.  Two  or 
pany  of  Montreal  very  kindly  loaned  three  used  B.  S.  A.  No.  12  rifles;  one  used 
six  B.  S.  A.,  Martini  rifles  fitted  with  a  Stevens;  one  a  Savage  Bolt  Action, 
No.  8  A.  aperture  rear  sights  and  No.  and  one  a  Ballard  fitted  with  a  Peterson 
19  foresight,  to  the  competitors.  The  barrel.  All  of  them  used  iron  peep 
ammunition  was  furnished  by  the  De-  sights  of  various  forms  adapted  to 
partment  of  Militia.  It  was  manufac-  these  rifles.  Each  competitor  was 
tured  by  the  Dominion  Arsenal  at  provided  with  a  spotting  telescope  and 
Quebec,  and  was  pronounced  very  satis-  was  very  carefully  coached  during  the 
factory.  Unfortunately,  no  photographs  progress  of  the  match.  Different  com- 
of  the  Canadian  Team  could  be  taken  competitors  used  such  commercial 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who  ammunition  as  suited  their  fancy.  This 
were  chosen  for  the  team  did  not  turn  included  Winchester  Precision  200,  U.  S., 
up  and  others  had  to  be  selected  in  their  N.  R.  A.,  Remington  N.  R.  A.,  and 
places,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Western  Marksman  cartridges.  The 
competitors  to  leave  hurriedly  to  catch  scores  are  ample  evidence  that  all  of 
trains  for  home  as  the  Connaught  Rifle  this  equipment  was  very  satisfactory. 
Range  is  nine  miles  from  the  city  limits.  INTFfiN .  TinivAI  mVTAT  T  RORF 
The  match  was  fired  Friday  afternoon  INTERNA  TI ON AL     SMALL  tJUKL 

from  3.30  p.m.  to  5.10  p.m.,  on  August  ™ILtl  A5WA" 

19,  after  the  prize  meeting.  United    States   of  America. 


The    team    which    represented    the  Name                     Yards  Total  Score 

United  States  and  which  made  the  high-                                50  100 

est  score  that  has  ever  been  made  Virgil  Richard  197  196  393 

(so  far  as  is  known)  in  an  International  Major  Townsend 

Small  Bore  Team  Match,  was  selected      Whelen  196  196  392 

after  a  competitive  tryout  on  the  rifle  J.E.Parker  198  193  391 

range  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  J.  F.Houck  197  193  390 

The  International  Match  was  fired  on  H.  J.  Gussman   194  195  389 

the  morning  of  September  18  at  a  time  F.W.Rogers  195  194  389 

practically  midway  during  the  holding  J.  F.  Laughlin  196  193  389 

of  the  National  Matches  which  were  C.  O.  Queisser  197  191  388 

held  at  Camp  Perry,  during  the  month  G.  H.  Emerson   197  191  388 

of  September.                                      J.E.Miller  197  191  388 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Capt.  C.  M.  Brown  ....194  192  386 

competitors  for  the  United  States  Team  R.  W.  Ballard  194  192  386 

were  competing  in  the  large  number  of  F.  C.  Payne  193  192  385 

matches  open  to  the  Springfield  rifle  Capt.  F.  G.  Bonham  ..195  190  385 

and  also  in  the  pistol,  revolver,  and  shot-  R.  Wiles..  191  192  383 

gun  matches,  it  was  difficult  for  them  U.S.Vance  193  190  383 
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C.M.Easlev.  194  189  383 

W.R.Stokes  194  189  383 

J.  L.  Renew...  190  192  382 

R.V.Reynolds  192  190  382 

Total    7735 

Team  from  Great  Britain. 

Team  Total — 7602, — 133  points  less 
than  that  made  by  the  team  from  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  able  to  give  more  complete  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  British  Team. 
International  Team  Representing  Dom- 
inion of  Canada. 

Name  Yards  Total  Score 

50  100 

C.Newtoa  195       184  379 

Sgt.  J.  Boa  191       187  378 

J.P.White  185       192  377 

Capt.  W.  L.  Dvmondl90       187  377 

J.W.Smith  191       184  375 

N.J.McLeod   190       183  373 

C.K.Seelev  191       182  373 

Lt.  A.  Martin  185       186  371 

Capt.  T.  G.  Margetts  193       176  369 

E.  Piers   187       181  368 

F.  Goodhouse   189       179  368 

F.  H.  Morris   184       182  366 

R.Tingman.  188       178  366 

Capt.  A.  S.  Boa  180       184  364 

A.Carev  193       171  364 

R.Finter  187       175  362 

F.Lake.  173       184  357 

R.W.Campbell   191       165  356 

J.W.Smith  168       173  341 

W.A.Hawkins  181       143  324 

Total    7308 

Team  Representing  Australia. 
Xo  details  have  as  yet  been  obtained 
It  takes  much  intensive  preparation, 
practice  and  hard  work  to  select,  train 
and  successfully  handle  a  team  of  com- 
parative stranger?,  who  have  been  entered 
in  an  International  competition.  This 
year's  work  has  been,  practically  speak- 
ing, only  a  beginning  in  outdoor  small 
bore  shooting  in  Canada.  Next  year's 
International  Match  is  another  story. 

The  success  of  next  year's  Canadian 
team,  if  one  is  entered,  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  preparation  that  is 
made  beforehand  by  each  of  those 
individuals  who  will  compete  for  the 
team.  The  selection  of  a  very  accurate 
match  rifle  for  each-  competition,  a  set 
of  sights  that  fit  the  eyes  of  that  shooter, 
ammunition  that  will  do  the  best  work 
in  the  chosen  weapon,  a  powerful  spot- 
ting telescope  and  a  good  stiff  course  of 
practice  at  50  and  100  yards,  are  the 
items  that  will  count  when  the  time 
comes. 

Details  will  be  printed  in  due  time  in 
these  columns.  In  the  meantime,  ad- 
dress Secretary,  Canadian  Rifle  League, 
P.  O.  Box  557,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Female  elk  at  Wainwright,  Alta. 


When  Next  You  Need 
Something  in 


PRENTHN 


LET;US  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES  AND  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 
We  are  fully  equipped  to  handle  your  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  kind  of  printing  vou  want,  whether  it  be  a 
PROSPECTUS,  LETTER  HEADS,  ENVELOPES,  PRICE 
LISTS,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  printed  articles  you  use 
in  your  husiness,  will  look  better  if  printed  by 
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WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO 
Printer!  of  everything  from  a  calling  card  to  a  thousand  page  :alalogue 
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HOTEL  TULLER  £fS|?IT 

600  Rooms.  600  Baths 

$2.50  up,  Single.       $4.50  up,  Double 

Agents'  Sample  Rooms  $5.00  per  day 

Canadian  money  accepted  at  par  on  bill 
Headquarters  in  Detroit  for 

Old  Colony  Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 
Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  Ass'n 
Detroit  Transportation  Club 
Table  6"  Hote,  $1.50  and  $1.75 
Business  Men's  Lunch,  75c. 
Cafe  A  La  Carte    Cafeteria    Men's  Grille 


Come  to  TJ8eppa,  the  Island  of  con- 
tentment, REAL  SPORT  and  where 
the  spirit  of  youth  abounds. 

Unexcelled  cuisine  and  the  privieges  of  a  pri- 
vate estate. 

And  Sport — A  nine  hole  golf  course  that  was 
planned  for  yon  ; — tennis,  too.  of  course  ; — and 
fishing.  01  Boy!  "Why,  Tarpon  Inn  is  circled 
by  the  most  famous  tarpon  fishing  waters 
on  the  continent.  . 

Yet.  the  tariff  is  extremely  moderate.  Write  for 
booklet  and  further  particulars— NOW.  Address: 


ClarponI 


Useppa  Island.  Lee  County.  Fldriaa 


BOTH  EYES  OPEN  SIGHT 

Patented  and  Guaranteed 
Automatic  Range  Finder. 
Longest  Sighting  Base. 
Quickest,  Surest,  Easiest. 
For  All  Guns  and  Rides. 
Literature  for  Dealer's 
Address.  Postpaid  $3.00  GUESSING, 
FLINCHING.  CROSSFIRING,  ADJUST- 
ING SIGHTS  and  EYE  STRAIN  all  ELIM- 
INATED. Easily  attached  or  detached 
without  harm  or  interference  with  old  sights. 

RANGED  N  Dl  NG  SIGHT  CO. 
Lewltport,  Ky.  U.S.A. 


Canadian  Revolver  Association 


Indoor  Championship  1921-1922 

Open  to  all  members  of  C.  R.  A. 
Fifty  shots,  ten  targets  of  five  shots  each, 
time  limit,  one  hour.  Any  revolver, 
any  sights,  not  more  than  10  inches 
apart.  Trigger  pull  2)4  lbs.  minimum. 
Entrance  $3.00. 

Prizes: — Gold  Medal,  emblematic  of 
the  Indoor  Championship  of  Canada. 
Provincial  Medals,  Gold  and  Silver,  Silver 
Bronze. 

Tyro  Match  (re-entry) 
Open  to  all  members  who  have 
never  won  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  Dominion  or 
Provincial  prizes  in  any  match.  Twenty- 
five  shots,  five  targets  of  five  shots  each. 
Time  limit,  30  minutes,  any  revolver, 
any  sights;  not  more  than  10  inches 
apart.  Trigger  pull  2)4  lbs.,  minimum. 
Entrance  $2.00. 

Competitors  may  re-enter  three  times. 
Re-entries,  $1.00. 

Prizes: — Dominion  Tyro  Medal:  Gold 
and  Silver.  Provincial  Medals — Silver, 
Silver  and  Bronze,  Bronze. 

These  two  matches  are  to  be  shot 
during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  1922. 

The  handsome  medal,  kindly  presented 
by  Henry  Birks  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  to  the 
C.R.A.,  is  to  be  in  competition  during 
the  Indoor  Season  1921-1922,  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  Revolver  Record  of 
the  Season. 

Conditions. 

Open  to  all  members  of  the  C.  R.  A. 
Scores  may  be  shot  at  any  time,  up  to 
last  day  of  April  1922.  Twenty  shots. 
To  be  fired  in  four  strings  of  five  shots 
each.  Distance,  20  yards.  Any  revolv- 
er. Sights  not  over  10  inches  apart. 
Minimum  trigger  pull  2)4  lbs. 

The  competitor  W'll  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  shoot  for  "Record" — The  range 
officer  will  then  issue  and  sign  four  tar- 
gets (regulation  20  yds.)  and  the  com- 
petitor will  fire  twenty  consecutive 
shots  for  Record.  This  match  must 
not  be  shot  concurrently  with  any  other 
scores  shot  for  Record;  are  for  Record 
only. 

The  targets  will  be  signed  by  two 
members  of  the  C.R.A.,  and  the  Range 
officer,  who  will  all  vouch  that  the 
scores  were  fired  in  their  presence,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  these  rules. 


At  the  close  o  f  the  season,  the  three 
highest  scores  from  each  club  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  C.R.A. 
Canadian  Revolver  Association. 
League  Match 

It  is  proposed  that  a  series  of  inter- 
club  matches  be  held  on  following  basis. 

Ten  men  to  shoot,  highest  six  to  count. 
Five  matches,  one  each  month,  Dec. 
Jan.,  March  and  April.  Twenty  shots, 
at  20  yards.  Prizes: — It  is  suggested 
that  each  club  which  enters  be  prepared 
to  put  up  five  of  their  club  spoons — 
and  these  be  interchanged  the  top 
man  on  each  team  receiving  a  spoon. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  no  entrance 
fee.  The  match  would  be  extending  the 
monthly  matches  whieh  have  been 
contested  between  the  Toronto  R.C. 
and  the  M.A.D.R.C.  for  many  years. 
There  matches  are  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the. season's  shoot- 
ing. 

If  the  several  clubs  want  special 
Association  Prizes — entrance  fees  will 
have  to  be  forthcoming  to  cover  cost  of 
prizes. 

Rating  Medals. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  series  of  Rating 
Medals  be  adopted  for  members  of 
the  C.R.A.  For  the  benefit  of  those  not 
familiar  with  Rating  Medal  shooting;  a 
competitor  buys  targets  at  10  cents 
each,  which  are  to  be  shot  before  two 
C.R.A.,  members,  who  will  sign  as 
witnesses. 

Medals  will  be  awarded  as  follows: — 
For  ten  targets  of  80,  Bronze  Medal; 
For  ten  targets  of  85,  Bronze  and  Silver 
Medal;  For  ten  targets  of  90,  Silver  Med- 
al. For  ten  targets  of  93,  Silver  and 
Gold  Medal.  For  ten  targets  of  95,  Gold 
Medal. 

The  real  value  of  Rating  Medal 
shooting  is  the  Match  condition  that  it 
gives  to  practice  targets — it  is  the  match 
strain  which  often  makes  the  difference 
between  the  high  practice  scores  and  the 
match  scores.  Rating  Medal  shooting 
gives  you  something  to  shoot  for  in  every 
score — it  creates  the  match  strain. 

Address  all  enquiries  to  the  Organizing 
Sec,  Capt.  G.  M.  Le  Hain,  M.A.A.A., 
250  Peel  St.,  Montreal. 


O  jib  way 
duck  hunter 

and] 
swimming'^ 
herring  gullj 


Along  the  trap  line 


How  to  Trap  the  Otter 


M.  U.  Bates 


IN  trapping  the  otter  we  have  another 
more  or  less  slippery  customer  to 
handle,  and  one  which  is  a  good  deal 
harder  t  o  trap  than  his  bigger  cousin,  the 
beaver.  The  otter  resembles  the  mink 
in  that  both  are  acquatic,  and  both  are 
carnivores  or  "flesh  eaters."  It  is  in 
this  latter  habit  that  they  differ  from  the 
rat  and  beaver,  both  of  which  latter 
being  described  as  herbivores,  or  "herb 
eaters."  One  characteristic  of  the  otter, 
and  one  to  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
reference  made  by  most  writers  on  this 
animal  is  that  while  they  are  certainly  sus- 
picious and  timid,  this  timidity  is  mostly 
in  evidence  during  their  excursions  on 
land,  they  often  displaying  considerable 
boldness  while  in  or  near  their  natural 
haunts  near  water.  I  couljti  mention 
several  instances  of  this,  one  of  which 
is  as  follows:  A  few  winters  ago  while 
trapping  on  a  creek  which  ran  through 
good  fisher  and  lynx  country,  I  killed  a 
rabbit  and  hung  him  to  a  tree,  with  a 
trap  pljaced  underneath.  The  tree  sus- 
pended out  over  the  creek  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bait  could  be  seen  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away  from  either 
direction.  Two  or  three  otter  had  been 
using  this  creek,  passing  up  and  down 
regularly  about  every  other  week.  On 
their  first  trip  down,  after  the  rabbit 
had  been  placed  in  the  position  described 
above,  they  caught  sight  of  it  about 
one  hundred  yards  off;  turned  off  sharp 
and  in  a  great  hurry  into  the  heavy  timb- 
er bordering  the  creek,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  them  on  this  creek  till  two  months 
later;  they,  in  the  meantime,  having 
been  hanging  out  in  some  old  beaver 
houses  in  a  small  lake  about  three  miles 
further  back  on  my  trap  line.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  I  determined  to  go  after 
them:  One  big  fellow  had  been  travelling 
up  and  down  another  small  beaver  creek 
which  ran  through  a  little  valley,  so 
early  in  the  trapping  season  I  set  my 
traps  in  the  dams  and  waited  for  him. 
The  first  trip  out  the  trap  was  sprung  and 
pulled  out,  but  on  hauling,  the  trap  in 
all  I  found  in  it  was  a  bunch  of  otter  hair. 
I  set  it  again  in  exactly  the  same  place: 
this  time  he  had  both  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively,  a  close  shave;  all  the 
long  whiskers  on  one  side  of  his  face  were 
in  the  trap,  but  my  bird  had  flown  again. 


He  did  noy  enjoy  his  freedom  long,  how- 
ever, for  at  the  next  dam  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  up  the  valley  he  met  his  Waterloo. 
Another  instance  of  their  greater  con- 
fidence while  in  the  water  is  illustrated 
in  the  following,  which  set  was  given  me 
by  an  old  French-Canadian  trapper. 
Find  a  lake  where  otters  are  travelling, 
and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  out  from 
the  shore  drive  some  eld  stakes  into  the 
bottom  to  support  a  trap.  A  No.  3 
jump  trap  is  the  best  for  this  set.  Drive 
stakes  down  so  that  when  trap  is  set  on 


Along  the  editor's  trap  line.  Otter 
trail  in  snow  showing  their  method  of 
hop  and  slide,  hop  and  slide. 

top  of  them  it  will  lie  about  two  or  three 
inches  below  surface  of  water.  Now  cut 
a  small,  dead  pine,  spruce  or  other  tree 
with  dead  branches  on  it  and  drive  this 
into  bottom  beside  trap  rest  that  so 
one  of  the  limbs  will  hang  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  above  the  water  and 
directly  over  trap  when  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  trap  chain  may  be  attached 
to  either  trap  rest  or  the  bait  support 
as  convenient.  Now  hang  a  small  fresh 
pike,  trout,  perch  or  other  fish  to  the 
limb  above  trap  so  that  lower  end  of  fish 
is  not  less  than  seven  inches  above  water, 
and  your  set  is  complete.  In  swimming 
around  trying  to  reach  the  fish  the  otter 
will,  naturally,  come  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous pbint,  which  will  be  immediately 
under  fish,  and,  incidentally,  right 
where  trap  is  placed  waiting  for  him.  As 
soon  as  he  feels  the  trap  under  him  he 
will — thinking  it  is  a  stone  or  other 


object — place  his  feet  down  for  support 
while  he  endeavours  to  reach  the  fish; 
if  your  trap  has  been  set  properly  and 
carefully  this  will  be  the  end  of  his  trail. 
The  old  man  claimed  that  he  had  taken  a 
lot  of  otter  by  this  method,  and  that  he 
had  always  found  it  a  good  killer. 

Now,  as  a  winter  set  will  probably  be 
of  most  interest  to  the  amateur  at  this 
time  of  year,  I  shall  give  one  of  the  "old 
timers"  and  one  which  is  still  in  everyday 
use  by  Indan  trappers  and  white  alike 
This  is  set  1,  or  the  "pen"  set  with  bait: — • 
Find  a  place  where  you  suspect  or  know 
that  otters  are  travelling:  inland  creeks 
or  streams  between  lakes  are  always 
likely  places  for  them.  I  shall  give  a 
description  of  their  winter  trails  at  bot- 
tom of  this  article,  also  a  snap  shot  if 
possible  to  enable  the  young  trapper 
more  quickly  to  identify  them  when  he 
comes  upon  them.  To  proceed  with  our 
set :  Go  to  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  the  creek 
or  stream  where  it  has  narrowed  down 
to  a  few  feet  and  where  you  know  that 
otter  will  have  to  pass  in  their  excursions 
up  and  down  the  stream.  Find  a  likely 
passageway  where  the  water  is  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  on  one  side  build  a  small  pen  of  old 
sticks  or  flat  stones,  exactly  the  same  as 
you  would  build  for  a  beaver  set,  only 
slightly  deeper  and  more  narrow  at  the 
door  in  proportion — say  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  deep  and  about  eight  inches 
wide  at  the  door.  Stake  your  trap  the 
same  as  described  in  last  month's  Along 
the  Trap  Line  for  beaver.  Set  your  No. 
3  trap  at  door  of  pen  and  more  nearly  in 
centre  than  you  would  for  beaver. 
Narrow  down  your  doorway  now  by 
placing  one  or  two  "guide  sticks"  on 
either  side  of  trap.  Take  a  small,  fresh 
fish  and  fix  him  in  the  back  of  the  pen 
in  a  natural  floating  position  by  skewer- 
ing him  through  the  body  with  a  sharp 
stick  driven  into  bottom.  Now  here  is 
one  of  the  "wrinkles"  of  otter  trapping: 
in  trapping  the  beaver  you  place  your 
bait  sticks  as  near  the  trap  as  possible 
with  the  otter,  however,  this  must  be 
reversed,  and  the  bait  placed  not  less 
than  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  trap. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  otter 
is  a  longj  necked  animal;  and  while£he 
may  \  "charge"  the  bit,  there  is^no  doubt 
but  that  he  will  more  often  approach 
it  suspiciously  and  cautiously,  and  in 
stretching  out  his  snout  >  to.  sniff  at  it, 
his  front  feet  would  be  about[  eight  or 
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ten  inches  or  so  from  the  bait:  this  is 
where  you  want  your  trap. 

Set  2 — the  "blind"  set  in  dam: — -Find 
where  the  water  is  washing  over  the 
centre  of  an  old  or  new  beaver  dam  where 
otters  are  travelling.  Set  your  No.  3 
trap — any  make — in  centre  of  run  over. 
Do  not  stake  this  trap  if  dam  is  a  new 
one,  as  beaver  may  also  be  passing 
over  the  dam.  Arrange  the  fastening 
as  follows:  Procure  an  eight  or  ten  pound 
stone;  tie  a  piece  of  rope  around  it  secure- 
ly,-— -several  small  pieces  of  rope  may  be 
used  to  ensure  its  holding  pjroperly; 
five  or  six  inches  up  from  your  trap 
attach  the  stone  to  the  trap  chain. 
Take  another  piece  of  new  strong  rope, 
say  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  according  to 
the  depth,  etc.  of  water,  tie  one  end  to 
your  trap  chain  ring;  tie  the  other  end 
to  a  stake  or  old  root  in  dam  near  trap! 
Your  set  is  ready  now,  really,  for  beave 
or  otter,  mink  or  rat,  the  dam  being  al- 
ways a  likely  place  to  a  catch  all  four. 
The  otter  won't  cut  his  foot  when  caught; 
a  beaver  always  will:  hence,  precaution 
of  drowning  stone. 

Set  3, — the  "blind"  set  in  stream: — ■ 
Find  a  spot  where  stream  has  narrowed 
down  to  one  or  two  feet;  set  youx  trap 
in  a  likely  spot  between  two  rocks  where 
water  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  If  water  is  too  deep,  cor- 
rect by  laying  in  small  stones  till  the 
desired  depth  is  obtained.  If  no  beaver 
close  by,  the  trap  may  be  staked  or 
fastened  to  any  convenient  object  near 
by.  Narrow  down  the  channel  with 
guide  sticks  till  only  passageway  left 
is  right  over  trap.  No  bait  is  needed  at 
either  Set  2  or  3,  and  both  are  excellent 
for  open-water  trapping  as  well  as  for 
winter  trapping. 

Set  4, — the  "blind"  set  at  hole: — 
Where  otters  are  using  a  stream  in 
winter,  they  take  advantage  of  all  the 
"air  holes"  along  the  way.  They  come 
out  at  these  holes  it  seems,  more  for  play 
than  for  anything  else.  You  will  quickly 
recognize  the  sign  of  the  otter  by  the 
piles  of  apparent  black  muck  and  offal, 
generously  mixed  with  fish  scales,  which 
will  be  piled  up  around  every  coming-out 
place  they  use.  The  water  in  such  places 
is  commonly  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches  deep.  Set  your  staked  trap  on 
the  bottom,  so  that  when  he  rises  to 
spring  out  of  hole,  his  hind  feet  will  set 
off  the  trap. 

Set  5, — the  "blind"  set  in  slides  or 


runways:  This  one  is  chiefly  an  open- 
water  set  for  spring  and  fall  trapping. 
Along  streams  frequented  by  otter  there 
will  be  found  little,  smooth,  well-worn 
"slides",  generally  on  the  sides  of  sloping 
grassy  banks.  Set  your  trap  at  bottom 
of  slide  in  about  an  inch  or  two  of  water, 
attaching  chain  to  stake  or  anj  other 
convenient  object  close  by.  At  other 
points  you  will  sometimes  find  smooth, 
beaten  runways  over  narrow  points  of 
ground  dividing  sharp  bends  or  curves  in 


An  otter.  Note  distance  from  fore 
feet  to  nose  when  neck  is  stretched. 

the  stream:  set  your  traps  at  the  bottom 
of  these,  the  same  as  described  for  the 
sliding  places. 

For  the  amateur  who  has  never  even 
seen  an  otter  trail,  I  will  say  that  where 
two  otters  are  travelling  along  side  by 
side  their  trails  in  the  snow  look  for  all 
the  world  like  those  made  by  a  person  on 
skis,  and  are  about  the  same  width. 
Where  sliding  conditions  are  good,  such 
as  on  a  smooth  lake  or  creek,  they  will 
make  one  or  two  jumps  something  like 
a  big  mink  or  fisher,  then  slide  on  their 
belly  for  six  or  eight  feet  or  more;  two 
more  jumps,  and  another  slide,  ad  infin- 
itum. I  am  enclosing  a  snap  shot  of  an 
otter  trail  in  snow,  which  I  took  last 
winter  on  my  trap  bne;  also  a  good  "close 
up"  of  an  otter  set  in  dam,  and  any 
others  I  may  have  that  will  help  to 
familiarize  the  young  trapper  with  this 
wily  member  of  the  forest  folk,  and  the 
various  methods  designed  for  capturing 
him. 


Along  the  editor's  trap  line.    Otter  set  in  dam.    X  shows  wash-over  in  centre 
of  dam  where  trap  is  located  six  inches  under  water. 
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A  Trapping  Trip  Into 
Northern  Manitoba 

W.  R.  Waters 

Continued  from  December  issue 

These  were  gorgeous  meals  and  after- 
wards one  could  lay  on  his  bunk  and 
say:  "Don't  touch  me  or  I  shall  laugh." 

Such  is  Christmas  in  the  wilds  of 
Northern  Canada.  Of  course  the  fin- 
ishing touch  came  when  we  opened  the 
bottle,  of  Scotch  with  grave  ceremony 
and  drank  to  the  health  of  our  distant 
friends.  We  then  placed  the  bottle  on 
the  shelf  with  just  enough  in  it  to  wet  the 
New  Year  right. 

December  27 — Here  we  had  the  Chin- 
ook wind  visit  us  and  soft  weather  as  a 
consequence.  Travelling  was  wet  and 
heavy  and  although  this  weather  should 
have  stirred  up  the  fur  bearers  we  had 
poor  luck.  This  weather  continued 
until  January  1st. 

On  looking  back  over  the  events  of 
the  past  few  months,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  present  season  has  been  a  very 
successful  one  for  the  company.  The 
general  idea  of  this  locality  as  a  fur 
country  is  false.  We  were  given  to 
understand  by  men  of  wide  experience 
in  trapping  firstly,  that  there  was  a 
large  colony  of  beavers  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  last  branch  of  the  Cowan 
River;  secondly,  there  were  marten  and 
fisher  in  the  locality;  thirdly,  that 
moose  and  caribou  were  plentiful,  in 
fact,  according  to  all  accounts.they  were 
in  abundance.  Fourth,  that  the  fish 
in  the  lake  were  scarce  but  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  and  lastly,  no  one  had  been 
trapping  here  for  at  least  ten  years. 

What  we  found  was  this: 
That  the  beaver  were  here  at  one  time 
but  had  been  trapped  out  years  ago. 

The  fisher  and  marten  I  don't  think 
were  ever  here.  There  might  be  a  stray 
one  but  that  was  all. 

The  moose  and  caribou  had  to  be 
seen  through  a  microscope,  otherwise 
they  were  only  rabbits. 

The  fish  in  the  lake  were  abundant  and 
of  good  quality. 

By  signs  too  numerous  and  com- 
plicated to  mention,  we  believe  this 
territory  to  be  trapped  every  winter. 

We  have  a  number  of  long  lines  out, 
in  fact  we  are  covering  more  grounds 
than  ever  before,  but  the  fur  is  simply 
not  here  and  what  little  there  is,  is 
difficult  to  get.  For  one  thing  the  snow 
is  -very  deep  this  winter  and  the  mink 
and  weasel  are  practically  living  under 
the  snow.  Then  again,  the  rabbits  are 
so  thick  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  traps.  We  barricade  the 
huts  etc.,  in  all  possible  ways  and  our 
marten  and  fisher  (?)  sets  we  have  three 
or  four  feet  up  on  a  leaning  tree;  but 
alas!  the  rabbits  tear  down  the  barri- 
cades or  failing  this,  they  pull  the  top 
off  the  hut  and  even  climb  trees  to  get 
at  the  bait.  When  going  over  the  line 
we  take  about  seven  or  eight  rabbits 
our  of  every  ten  traps.  In  some  cases 
the  captured  rabbits  have  been  eaten 
by  their  companions.  A  fact  not  gen- 
erally known  is  that  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  such  rodents  all  eat  meat  of  any 
description  during  the  colder  months. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  us  in  one  way 
that  the  rabbits  are  plentiful  as  they  are 
our  staple  food.  We  eat  two  rabbits 
every  day,  also  two  white  fish.  1  o  give 
a  still  further  illustration  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  rabbits:  We  have  six  traps 
set  around  the  shanty;  these  have  been 
in  the  same  place  all  winter,  and  up  to 
the  present  these  six  traps  have  supplied 
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THERE'S  big  money  in  raw  furs  for  you  this  season. 
We  want  all  the  furs  you  can  get  and  we  want  'em 
quick.  We  are  paying  extremely  high  prices — NOW — 
for  Muskrat,  Mink,  Foxes,  Fisher,  Marten,  Wolves  and 
all  other  kinds  of  furs,  so  get  after  the  fur-bearers  in 
your  neighbourhood  and  just  as  fast  as  you  get  them 
^  i  ship  'em  direct  to 

SHUBERT 

an  honest,  reliable,  responsible,  safe  fur  house.  For  more 
than  thirty-eight  years  we  have  been  satisfying  fur  shippers 
all  over  Canada  and  we  can  satisfy  you  too.  Whether 
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highest  market  prices  and  you  will  get  your  returns  in  a 
hurry.  You  take  no  risk  whatever —"THE  SHUBERT 
GUARANTEE"  protects  you  absolutely. 

Don't  delay — ship  now  while  prices  are  high. 
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GUNS    GUNS  GUNS 

To  reduce  surplus  stock  before  stock-taking,  we  offer 

150  New  and  Used  Shot  Guns  and  Rifles 

of  various  makes  and  calibres  at  prices  that  will  clear  them 

out  quick. 
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Snowshoes,  Moccasins  and  Larrigans  at  New  Prices 
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THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MINARD'S 


JTLLISONGray.awell 
known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 


"Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  camps 
for  years  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  kt 
givei  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
such  as  Sprains.  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc.,  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The    American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 
Indispensable  to  every  lover  of  outdoor  sport 
and  especially  to  those  who  love  WALKING. 

Instructive  because  of 
value    in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  compass  and 
as  useful  to  SPORTS- 
MEN. It  furnishes  the 
true  so  Union  of  many  a 
disputed    question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from 
various    points.  Best 
of  all  it  is  a  wonderful 
health  pro- 
moter be- 
cause its  in- 
teresting no- 
t  at  i  o  n  s  af- 
ford real  in- 
centive for 
WALKING. 
Whether  you 
walk  for 
health,  busi- 
ness or  plea- 
sure —  any- 
where,  ev- 
erywhere.the 
A  M  E  R  I- 
CAN  Pedo- 
meter tells 
the  whole 
story  of  just  how  far  you  have  travelled. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer   $3.00 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 
AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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us  with  our  meat  and  we  have  sixteen  on 
hand  now. 

There  is  an  Indian  who  passes  through 
our  territory  by  way  of  Beaver  Lake 
and  Cowan's  River,  from  Wekusko,  but 
up  to  the  present  we  have  not  seen  him 
though  he  took  our  mail — to  Le  Pas  I 
hope,  Our  neighbors  at  Reed  Lake  have 
either  been  lost  or  never  come  up  from 
the  Pas.  This  is  truly  a  remarkable 
country  and  the  fellows  who  trap  it  are 
more  remarkable  still. 

We  are  now  waiting  to  see  the  Indian 
return  from  Le  Pas  (or  wherever  he 
went)  as  on  him  alone  rests  the  fate  of 
our  mail.  If  he  returns  and  there  are 
no  letters  or  papers  on  the  Post  Office 
stick  on  Beaver  creek  (over  an  otter  set) 
we  shall  know  that  there  will  be  no  news 
from  our  friends  this  winter. 

January  1 — -New  Year's  Day.  We 
celebrated  by  having  a  little  extra  in  the 
grub  line.  We  had  saved  a  2-pound  tin 
of  butter  from  Christmas  so  we  made  a 
cranberry  pie  for  dinner,  also  a  sweet 
roll  peculiar  to  the  bush,  and  topped 
off  the  day  by  a  good  stiff  bowl  of  Scotch 
and  a  smoke.  We  finished  a  big  box  of 
cigarettes  I  had  been  saving  for  the 
celebration.  It  was  a  fine  bright  day, 
but  cold,  and  as  it  was  New  Year's, 
neither  of  us  moved  from  the  shanty. 

January  2 — Fine  day  but  cold  and 
cloudy.  I  went  round  the  bay  and  over 
my  baits  on  the  lake,  getting  nothing, 
but  seeing  fox  and  mink  tracks. 

January  3 — I  went  to  Beaver  Lake 
over  the  poison  baits.  I  got  no  foxes 
but  coming  home  found  a  marten  in  the 
second  trap  from  the  lake. 

January  7 — Another  cold  spell  struck 
us,  with  stormy  weather  and  there  has 
been  nothing  moving  on  the  line.  To- 
day being  a  little  warmer,  I  went  to 
Black  Duck  Lake  and  found  where  a 
fox  had  scratched  up  the  bait  but  he 
evidently  was  suspicious  for  he  went  his 
way  without  eating  it.  Going  along,  I 
saw  a  fox  near  the  shore  which  I  con- 
sidered was  acting  peculiarly  and  think- 
ing it  to  be  in  a  trap  hastened  towards 
him.  When  within  a  hundred  yards,  I 
found  I  was  mistaken,  for  he  at  once 
light  out  for  the  tall  timber  with  a 
bullet  from  my  revolver  to  cheer  him  on 
the  way. 

January  9 — To  Beaver  Lake  over  the 
poisoned  baits.  Nothing  doing  with 
the  baits.  I  caught  a  marten  in  the 
last  trap  on  the  south  trail.  Set  another 
trap  for  them  and  raised  two  or  three 
higher  up  on  the  trees,  out  of  the  snow. 
It  was  a  very  stormy  morning  with  snow 
and  wind  and  very  cold  travelling  the 
lakes. 

January  10 — Wash  day  again  for  mine. 
When  I  get  back  home  I  arh  going  to 
hang  out  my  sign  and  go  into  the  business 
professionally. 

January  11 — This  was  the  coldest  aay 
we  have  had  yet  this  winter,  so  cold  that 
there  is  nothing  moving,  not  even  the 
rabbits.  The  warmness  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

'  January  13 — As  our  supply  of  firewood 
was  getting  low  we  spent  the  day  around 
camp  getting  up  a  good  pile  of  dry  trees. 
Most  of  it  was  some  distance  from  the 
shanty  so  we  had  to  use  our  tobaggon, 
and  consequently  were  not  able  to  get 
up  more  than  to  last  a  couple  of  months. 

January  14 — To  Long  Lake.  The 
day  was  very  cold  and  for  the  first  few 
miles  it  was  touch  and  go  as  to  whether 
my  foot  would  freeze  or  not.  The  snow 
had  drifted  and  filled  in  the  trail  so  we 
had  a  pretty  heavy  trip  .  We  did  not 
see  any  signs  of  fox  but  two  or  three 
mink  had  been  along  and  as  usual  our 
traps  were  bunged  up  with  rabbits. 
(We  certainly  have  rotten  luck  this  way, 
or  is  it  because  we  don't  know  how  to 


trap?)  On  Tiny  Lake  I  found  signs  of 
otter  again  so  set  another  trap.  It  is 
really  surprising  where  otter  will  live. 
This  lake  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference 
and  only  a  few  feet  deep.  There  is  no 
outlet  to  it,  only  an  overflow  in  high 
water.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are 
composed  of  mud  with  a  heavy  layer 
of  swamp  moss  on  top.  Mr.  Otter  has 
been  living  on  this  lake  for  at  least  two 
months  now  and  in  all  this  time  has  been 
out  only  five  or  six  times;  then  to  go  a 
short  distance  and  return  to  his  home. 
However,  we  have  hopes  of  getting  him 
yet. 

January  15 — Nothing  much  doing  to- 
day but  I  went  around  the  bay  and  into 
the  bush  a  piece,  over  the  line.  A  lynx 
had  passed  my  traps  near  the  shanty 
but  no  results.  I  made  a  couple  more 
corrals  at  the  end  of  the  bay.  The  day 
was  bright  and  not  too  cold.  Roy  went 
to  Beaver  Lake  and  got  a  marten  from 
one  of  my  sets  on  the  way  home. 

Permit  me  to  digress  and  give  you  a 
proper  introduction  to  his  lynx-ship: 

The  Canadian  lynx  {Lynx  Canaden- 
sis) is  a  big-eyed,  flat-faced,  short- 
bodied,  bobbed-tailed,  snarling,  savage — 
clumsy,  stupid  and  a  great  coward.  He 
stands  about  one  and  one-half  feet  high, 
is  not  over  three  feet  in  length  and 
sometimes  weighs  over  twenty  pounds. 
His  muscular  legs  and  paws  are  enormous 
in  proportion  to  his  slender  body.  The 
fur  is  long  and  heavy,  of  a  light  grey,  or 
pepper — and — salt  color,  mottled  with 
tawny  buff  or  brown,  and  white  or  nearly 
so  on  the  belly  and  tip  of  the  tail.  This 
color  renders  him  inconspicuous  against 
almost  any  back-ground.  The  ears  are 
not  large,  they  are  pointed  and  tipped 
with  a  pencil  of  long,  black  hair.  He  has 
a  ruff  of  fur  on  each  side  of  his  neck. 
He  is  an  active  climber  ana  frequently 
secures  his  prey  by  pouncing  on  it  from 
an  overhanging  tree  or  rock,  at  other 
times  he  creeps  upon  it  stealthily  and 
pxrances  upon  it  like  a  cat,  He  can 
pursue  biros  and  squirrels  to  the  topmost 
tree  branches  and  catch  fish  in  the  water 
with  equal  agility.  However,  he  lives 
chiefly  on  northern  rabbits.  He  swims 
well  but  is  a  poor  runner,  travelling  by 
galloping  or  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

About  every  seven  years  there  is 
noticed  a  great  scarcity  of  these  animals 
in  the  North.  The  reason  is  simple: 
Every  seven  years  some  kind  of  disease 
strikes  the  northern  rabbits  and  they 
rapidly  decrease  in  numbers.  Where 
they  were  plentiful  the  year  before  as 
they  are  here  this  year,  there  are  scarcely 
any  to  be  found.  As  the  lynx  lives 
chiefly  on  these  animals  they  have  a  hard 
time  and  are  forced  to  migrate  or  remain 
and  live  on  what  they  can  get,  often 
their  own  kith  and  kin. 

The  cry  of  a  lynx  is  weird  and 
"spooky."  Persons  who  have  once 
heard  it  never  forget  the  cry,  nor  the 
sensations  they  experience  when  they 
hear  it.  Mr.  J.  Burroughs  in  one  of  his 
writings,  gives  the  best  description  I 
have  yet  read: 

"First  a  loud,  strident,  murderous 
scream;  such  as  a  boy  might  utter  when 
beside  himself  with  fear  or  pain,  followed 
by  a  long,  tapering  moan  and  wail,  like 
the  plaint  of  a  lost  soul,  that  was  almost 
blood  curdlingl  Five  times  with  one- 
half  minute  intervals,  the  creature  rent 
the  air  with  this  cry,  followed  by  the 
wail  of  utterlv  hopeless  despair.  Each 
scream  echoed  off  in  the  woods  about  a 
hundred  yards  away,  but  the  moan 
faded  in  the  moonlight  and  became  a 
mere  wraith  of  sound.  I  could  not  help 
visualizing  it  and  see  it  mount  upwards 
toward  the  moon  and  become  fairly  blue 
and  transparent  in  its  beams.  No 
human  voice  could  give  that  scream  nor 
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FREE  TO  MEN 

Manly  Vigor — Something  New 


Here  is  a  little  free  pocket  compendium  in 
book  form,  illustrated  with  40  half-tone  photo 
reproductions,  and  containing  8,000  words  of 
easy  advice  on  private  matters  wnich  I  gladly 
send  to  any  man  anywhere  in  the  world  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  and  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  so  it  is  received  by  you  like  an 
ordinary  private  letter.  1  take  all  this  special 
precaution  in  sending  my  free  book  because, 
where  health  is  concerned,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  debility  and  nerve  weaknesses, 
people  everywhere  prefer  to  keep  the  matter 
entirely  to  themselves.  For  this  reason  I  seal 
the  envelope  and  prepay  full  letter  postage.  I 
have  thus  mailed  over  a  million  of  the  books  to 
men  all  over  the  world  who  requested  them. 

You,  reader,  will  like  this  little  book  immensely, 
and  can  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  its  special 
advice  from  one  or  two  careful  readings.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  heretofore  unpublished 
information  of  interest  to  all  men,  young  or  elder-  ] 
ly  single  or  married  and  may  easily  be  of  value 
to  you  throughout  your  entire  lifetime. 

In  one  part  of  the  book  I  describe  my  little 
mechanical  VITALIZER,  which  was  invented  by 
me  to  assist  men  to  regain  lost  vigor.  However, 
you  are  not  to  think  of  getting  this  VITALZER 
at  the  present  time,  but  first  send  for  the  advice ' 
book  and  read  up  on  the  subject  of  self-preserva- 
tion without  drugs. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  and  the  book 
will  come  to  you  free,  sealed,  by  return  mail. 

SANDEN,  Publisher. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
that  it  is  not  looks  which  make  the  real 
man?  Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  large  man 
who  wields  the  most  power  in  his  commun- 
ity. However,  whether  big  or  small,  young 
or  elderly,  we  invariably  find  that  vigorous, 
manly  manhood  stands  behind  all  of  the 
world's  greatest  achievements  and  successes. 
In  this  respect,  I  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion 
based  upon  over  30  years'  experience,  that 
no  man  need  lose  hope  of  himself  restoring 
his  full  manly  power,  if  he  but  be  willing 
to  make  a  fair,  square  effort,  and  will  lead 
a  decent,  manly  life,  free  from  excesses  and 
free  from  dissipations.  My  free  book  gives 
you  all  the  desired  information.  According 
to  my  belief,  lost  manly  strength  is  no 
real  organic  disease  in  itself,  and,  for  that 
reason,  should  easily  respond  to  any  mode 
of  treatment  which  puts  new  vital  force  into 
the  weakened  nerves  and  blood. 


Manly  Men  Are  Always  in  the  Game 


The  little  VITALIZER  mentioned  above 
was  designed  by  me  to  render  natural  aid 
to  the  man  who  really  WANTS  to  get 
strong,  and  who  is  willing  to  mike  a  reason- 
able effort  to  regain  his  manly  vigor.  To 
the  man  who  persists  in  living  an  unnatural 
life  of  excess  and  dissipation,  no  hope  can 
be  offered,  but  for  the  other  kind  there  is 
every  hope  and  encouragement,  because  in 
regulating  his  habits  he  has  taken  the  first 
grand  and  necessary  step,  wnich  prepares 


the  way  for  the  action  of  any  natural  treat- 
ment which  may  resupply  his  body  with  the 
FORCE  which  it  has  been  drained  of. 

With  respect  to  my  VITALIZER,  you 
simply  buckle  it  on  your  body  when  you  go 
to  bed.  Thus,  while  you  sleep,  it  sends  a 
great,  mysterious  power  (which  I  call 
VIGOR)  into  your  mood  nerves,  organs 
and  muscles  while  you  sleep.  Men  nave 
said  it  takes  pain  or  weakness  out  of  the 
back  from  one  application;  that  60  to  9C 
days'  use  is  sufficient  to  restore  normal, 
manly  strength. 

With  special  attachments,  which  carry  the 
FORCE  to  any  parts  of  the  body,  my 
VITALIZER  is  used  by  women  as  well  as 
men,  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver,  stomach, 
bladder  disorders,  etc.,  and  I  have  had  some 
most  remarkable  testimony  in  respect  to 
its  almost  miraculous  effects  in  individual 
cases,  where  every  known  treatment  had 
failed. 

Therefore,  first  get  the  free  book  of  general 
advice  to  men,  which  also  describes  my 
VITALIZER.  Then  if  in  the  future  you 
feel  you  would  like  to  use  one  of  these  little 
appliances  in  your  own  case,  I  will  make 
some  special  proposition  whereby  you  may 
have  one  to  wear.  If  you  happen  to  live 
in  or  near  this  city,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  call.  Otherwise,  just  use  the 
coupon  and  get  the  free  book  by  return  mail. 
Office  hours,  9  to  6. 


BOOK,  8,000  WORDS  FREE 

Remember,  I  will  send  you,  as  stated  above,  my  little  book  pocket  compendium,  contain- 
ing 40  illustrations  and  8,000  words  of  private  advice  free,  sealed,  by  mail. 

This  book  is  meant  to  point  out  to  men  certain  errors  which  are  being  committed 
over  the  world  to-day  by  those  who  do  not  realize  the  harm  resulting.  It  gives,  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  in  easy  language,  the  truths  that  I  have  learned  from  years  upon  years  of  experience. 
It  deals  with  vigor  and  manly  power  as  against  weakness  and  debility.  One  part  of  the  book 
describes  my  little  VITALIZER  so  all  information  is  complete  in  this  one  volume.  Please 
write  or  call  to-day.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as 
advertised,  free,  sealed 


Name. . . 
Address. 


i  mitate  the  hopelessness  of  despair.  The 
only  sound  I  ever  heard  that  was  at  all 
like  the  cry  was  uttered  by  a  young  man 
I  caught  one  night  stealing  grapes.  I 
suddenly  rose  up,  draped  in  black,  and 
seized  him  by  the  leg  as  he  was  trykng 
half-paralyzed  with  fear,  to  get  over  the 
wall.  He  gave  forth  a  wild  desperate, 
animal-scream,  as  if  he  had  found  him- 
self in  the  clutches  of  a  veritable  black 
fiend.  Only  the  wild  animal  which 
slumbers  within  each  of  us  and  which 
fear  can  at  times  awaken,  was  vocal 
in  that  cry;  and  as  for  the  utterly  forlorn 
and  heart-breaking  crescendo  of  the  mid- 
night wail,  I  have  never  heard  anything 
approaching  it  from  man  or  beast." 

January  16 — A  very  cold  and  rather 
dull  day.  I  did  not  intend  going  far 
but  on  finding  a  lynx  had  sprung  a  trap 
near  the  shanty,  I  expected  to  find  him 
again  passing  my  traps  about  two  miles 
down  the  line.  I  took  the  camera  and 
visited  the  traps.  Here  I  found  a  lynx 
caught  and  managed  to  get  a  close-up 
of  a  very  fine  lynx. 

over  the  line  and  reported  that  he  had 
seen  several  marten  traps. 

Januafy  22 — Several  days  of  poor 
weather  and  consequent  idleness.  The 
dav  was  very  cold  but  as  there  was  no 
wind  I  went  over  the  line  to  Black  Duck 
Lake.  A  lynx  had  been  near  a  corral, 
and  I  also  saw  where  two  mink  and  a  fox 
had  been  running  around  .  There  was 
no  fur  excepting  our  usual  plague  of 
the  accursed  rabbits. 

January  24 — When  making  soup  last 
night  I  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
boiled  mouse  in  the  bouillion.  Dump- 
lings and  broth  a  la  mouse  for  supper. 
Went  over  the  line  on  Beaver  Lake,  also 
over  jthe  poison  baits  but  there  was 
nothing  doing — not  even  a  track. 

January  25 — We  have  yet  to  find  some 
sure  scent  for  lynx.  When  again  going 
over  my  line  on  the  bay,  I  found  a  lynx 
had  passed  a  corral  without  investigating 
the  set.  This  has  now  occured  on  several 
occasions  lately  and  we  are  at  our  wits 
end  to  know  what  to  use  to  entice  the 
animals  into  the  corral.  We  have  tried 
natural  baits  of  all  kinds,  including 
rabbits  and  fish  and  beaver  casts  for 
scent  so  I  am  now  experimenting  with 
anise  oil  and  hope  for  good  results. 

January  26 — A  very  bright,  clear 
Sunday.  As  is  our  custom,  Sunday  was 
a  day  of  rest. 

January  27 — We  made  ready  for  Long 
Lake  but  on  getting  on  our  home  lake, 
we  saw  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  caribou. 
There  was  a  fog,  but  unfortunately  for  us 
the  fog  lifted  and  they  got  sight  of  us 
about  the  same  time  as  they  caught 
Roy's  scent  on  the  wind.  Needless  to 
say  they  did  not  stop  long  and  we  were 
left  to  mourn  our  loss.  As  it  was  now  too 
late  to  go  to  Long  Lake,  I  went  to  Beaver 
Creek  and  tried  to  lift  my  other  sets. 
The  ice  was  at  least  two  feet  thick  and 
as  the  traps  were  solidly  frozen  in,  I  had 
to  leave  them.  Roy  followed  the  caribou 
but  failed  to  get  sight  of  them  again. 

January  28 — -Made  the  trip  to  Long 
Lake,  and  a  tough  trip  it  was.  It  began 
to  blow  and  snow  and  settled  in  for  a 
rough  day.  However,  we  got  a  fair 
day's  catch  of  fur.  I  had  a  poisoned  fox 
on  Black  Duck  Lake,  a  mink  which  had 
persistently  fooled  me  for  two  months, 
and  a  weasel. 

January  29 — I  stayed  home  today 
and  skinned  the  animals  we  had  secured 
yesterday  while  Roy  went  over  the  line 
to  Beaver  Lake. 

January  30-31 — Cold,  raw  weather 
with  few  animals  moving.  Roy  was  to 
the  West  Lakes  looking  over  the  line 
and  hunting  and  put  up  two  moose  but 
was  unable^to  get  a  shot  at  either. 


I  MADE 

one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  profit 
on  the  sales  from  one  five  dollar  ad.  in 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 
stated  one  of  our  advertisers  in  reply  to 
a  query  if  ROD  A  ND  G  UN  was  a 
good  medium.  You  can  get  good  re- 
sults also  from  using  this  magazine  in 
either  buying  or  selling.  Rates  on  ap- 
plication. 


SIGHTS 

Special  sighting  of  all  kinds  ol  Firearms. 
Sights  mounted  on  anything  that  shoots. 
Special  machine  work  of  every  description. 
Send  for  our  literature. 

THE  WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO. 
384  Victoria  St.  TORONTO 
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Perfect  in  every  way,  quality, 
fit  and  wear.  Low  price.  Used 
in  hospitals ;  prescribed  by 
medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  doos  not 
carry  Schnoter's — accept  no 
substitutes.  Order  direct,  $1. 

Booklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon 
request. 

J.C.SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G.) 
NEW  JERSEY 


FISHING  TACKLE! 

Arms!  Ammunition! 

A  large  assortment  of  goods  has  just 
reached  us,  and  we  have  never  been 
so  happily  placed  in  respect  to  the 
assortment  of  ARMS,  AMMUNI- 
TION and  FISHING  TACKLE,  as 
we  are  to-day.  We  invite  Sportsmen 
to  write  us  for  anything  they  may 
require  for  their  Hunting  aud  Fish- 
ing Trips. 

Our  Splendid  Catalogue  is 
Ready  and  will  be  Sent  Free 
on  request.    Write  us  for  it. 

LEVINE  BROS. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

435-7-9  St.  James  St. 
MONTREAL  -  CANADA 

Tel.  Main  8609 


"Science  of  Trapping" 

Which  will  tell  you  more  about 
the  fur-bearing  animals  you  will 
want  to  trap  this  coming  season. 

IT'S  FREE 

Just  send  in  two  new  subscrip- 
tions to  Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  and 
you  will  receive  this  volume  FREE 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


February  1-4 — A  cold  spell  with  a  fierce 
wind  blowing  from  the  north,  sweeping 
down  over  the  lakes  as  if  just  recently 
released  from  the  North  Pole.  We 
stayed  in  camp  and  slept  or  read  books 
which  we  already  knew  by  heart. 

February  5 — At  last  I  can  record  the 
fact  that  we  have  at  last  been  over  our 
trap  lines.  I  went  to  Beaver  Creek  and 
saw  signs  of  mink;  while  Roy  went  to 
Black  Duck  Lake  and  saw  a  moose. 

February  8 — The  two  days  not  sep- 
arately recorded  were  very  cold  and 
stormy/ — a  regular  blizzard,  in  which  we 
did  not  care  to  leave  camp.  On  the 
eighth  we  again  managed  to  get  over 
them  only  to  find  the  traps  snow-covered. 

February  10 — -Yesterday,  Sunday  the 
usual  quiet  day.  I  went  to  Beaver  Lake 
over  the  poison  baits.  There  were  no 
animals, — not  even  a  track. 

February  1 2 — We  went  to  Long  Lake  and 
as  usual  after  getting  well  started 
it  commenced  to  snow  and  storm.  At 
Black  Duck  Lake  we  almost  decided  to 
turn  back  it  was  so  rough,  but  changed 
our  minds  and  went  through.  This 
has  been  the  most  disappointing  of  all 
our  lines.  It  is  the  longest  one  we  have 
and  yet  we  have  had  very  poor  results. 
Either  the  traps  get  snowed  up  or  the 
confounded  rabbits  get  caught  before 
the  mink  have  a  chance  to.  It  is  almost 
useless  to  barricade  the  sets  as  the 

d-         rabbits   would    crawl  through 

the  eye  of  a  needle  to  get  a  bite  of  fish. 
On  this  trip  we  had  caught  a  mink  but  he 
had  bitten  his  foot  off  and  so  got  away — 
and  mighty  lucky  he  was  to  be  alive. 
A  fox  had  chewed  up  a  poisoned  bait 
and  then  had  spit  it  out.  He  is  no 
doubt  still  alive,  but  a  wiser  fox.  Such 
are  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  trapper. 

February  13— A  very  dull  day  and  as 
it  had  moderated  down  some,'  I  again 
washed.  Roy  went  to  Beaver  Lake  and 
found  a  poisoned  fox  but  the  fur  was  so 
badly 'brushed,   it  wasj  worthless. 

February  15 — To  Beaver  Creek.  On 
arriving  at  the  lake  I  saw  something  on 
the  snow  some  distance  from  the  creek 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  large  timber  wolf 
that  had  partaken  of  our  poisoned  baits. 
Three  others  I  later  found  on  the  creek. 
As  they  would  average  about  125  pounds, 
they  were  too  heavy  to  carry  home  and 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  return  for  the 
toboggan. 

February  16 — Sunday  again,  but  on 
this  occasion  we  had  to  work.  We  went 
to  Beaver  Creek,  loaded  up  our  poisoned 
catch  and  started  home-ward.  Wolves 
are  awkward  things  to  pack,  also  they 
are  heavy  so  it  was  slow  and  tiresome 
work.  We  had  to  be  content  with  taking 
two  at  a  time  and  leave  the  other  two 
until  the  next  day.  As  it  is,  two  in  the 
shanty  is  quite  sufficient-  they  are  very 
acceptable  but  their  odor  when  thawing 
out  is  most  offensive.  One  needs  a 
stomach  of  cast-iron  (or  a  trapper's)  (?) 
to  be'able  to  stand  the  stench. 

February  17 — We  hauled  home  the 
other  two  timber  wolves  today.  The 
day  being  bright  we  secured  some  good 
photos  of  them.  One  of  the  wolves  in 
the  shanty  had  thawed  out  by  this 
time  so  we  skinned  it  and  found  it  rolling 
in  fat  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

February  18 — To  Black  Duck  Lake.  In 
the  afternoon  I  cleaned  the  hide  of 
the  wolf  and  had  some  trouble  at  first 
on  account  of  so  much  lat.  I  also 
skinned  another  before  supper. 

February  19-21 — An  uneventful  period 
in  which  we  spent  the  most  of  our  time 
working  on  the  wolves. 

February  22 — To  Beaver  Creek.  The 
Indian  who  had  supposedly  taken  our 
mail  to  Le  Pas  at  Christmas  had  passed 
again  and  had  left  a  note  at  our  "Post 
Office"  saying  there  had  been  no  mail 


for  us  at  the  Pas.  This,  we  considered 
rather  strange.  I  had  a  small  mink 
on  the  creek  but  did  not  see  any  fresh- 
signs. 

February  26 — We  have  been  having 
a  period  of  very  cold,  stormy  weather  so 
stuck  closely  to  camp.  We  started 
to  cut  holes  in  the  ice  for  our  fish  net  and 
found  the  ice  about  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. After  cutting  the  "draw-hole" 
we  found  we  were  in  shallow  water  so  we 
had  all  our  work  for  nothing.  We  then 
gave  it  up  for  the  day  and  hauled  a  few 
loads  of  wood  instead. 

February  27 — To  Beaver  Creek  again 
getting  a  mink  and  a  large  weasel.  I 
saw  quite  a  few  other  mink  signs.  Left 
a  letter  for  Partridge.. 

February  28 — We  had  hoped  to  get 
our  fish  net  out  to-day  as  we  used  the 
last  white  fish  on  the  rack  for  breakfast. 
Unfortunately  there  was  a  very  cold 
wind  blowing,  too  cold  to  stand  out 
there  on  the  ice.  However,  after  going 
over  my  short  line  around  the  bay  and 
portage,  I  cut  two  holes  and  hope  to  get 
the  next  set 

March  1 — The  cold  winds  still  contin- 
ue and  today  is  even  worse  than  any 
day  this  week.  We  stuck  to  the  job 
in  spite  of  it  and  managed  to  get  our  net 
under  the  ice.  Unfortunately  Roy 
dropped  the  ice  chisel  through  one  of  the 
holes  and  as  the  water  here  is  over  eight- 
een feet  deep,  we  shall  have  to  do  without 
this  necessary  article  and  use  a  tempor- 
ary one  made  from  an  old  plane  iron. 

March  2 — Sunday  again  and  our 
usual  quiet  day,  which  was  varied  by 
lifting  the  fish  net.  Our  catch  was 
not  very  satisfactory,  getting  only  one 
whitefish,  three  suckers  and  three 
small  jackfish.  Our  Sunday  dinner  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  usual  order  as  our 
extras  are  all  finished  and  after  next 
week  the  bacon  will  be  of  a  minus  quality 
in  camp. 

March  3 — I  went  to  Beaver  Creek  and 
found  where  a  mink  had  been  caught  in 
one  of  my  traps  but  had  got  away.  Some 
timber  wolves  had  been  around  the 
poisoned  baits  but  had  not  touched 
them.  I  took  half  a  dozen  traps  and 
struck  off  into  the  bush  to  the  south-east, 
setting  them  for  marten,  as  I  had  seen 
several  tracks!  When  I  got  home  Lad 
also  had  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell  me.  A  lynx 
had  been  caught  in  a  snare  but  had  bit 
it  through,  running  off  with  a  necklet 
of  cords.  One  way  and  another  we  lost 
about  $50  to-day.  We  did  have  a  good 
catch  of  fish  however — 20. 

March  4 — As  the  morning  was  rough 
and  stormy  we  spent  the  day  profitably, 
by  cleaning  up  around  camp,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  warm  weather  which  we  shall 
be  getting  before  long. 

March  5 — To  Beaver  Creek  and  set 
out  five  more  traps  for  marten  although 
I  did  not  see  any  fresh  tracks  of  them 
having  been  around.  A  fisher  had  been 
along  and  I  was  mighty  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  catching  him  you  may  be 
sure.  The  net  gave  us  a  poor  catch 
today.  Only  one  edible  fish  in  the  bunch; 
the  rest  were  suckers. 

March  6 — I  sprained  the  tendons  of 
my  foot  today  so  Roy  went  to  Long 
Lake  alone,  getting  one  mink. 


It  is  illegal  in  New  Brunswick  for  any 
person  not  a  warden  or  park  official  to 
carry  a  gun  or  other  firearm  in  any  park, 
pleasure  resort  or  forest  reserve. 

The  use  of  hounds  in  hunting  game  or 
fur  bearing  animals  is  forbidden  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Game  Act. 


It  is  illegal  in  New  Brunswick  to  use  a 
silencer  or  similar  contrivande  on  a  gun 
while  hunting  game  or  fur  bearing  animals. 
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Successful  Trapping 

J.  Archie  Joscelyn 

Many  Hints  Which  Will  Make  Success 
Out  of  Failure. 

TRAPS  should  always  be  adjusted  to 
spring  easily,  when  trapping 
for  all  light  weight  animals.  A 
weasel  or  mink  pelt  will  often  be  lost  if  , 
the  jaws  stick  a  brief  moment.  At  the 
start  of  the  season  see  that  the  traps 
are  well  oiled  and  adjusted  to  spring 
easily  and  close  with  a  quick  leaping 
grip.  Boiling  in  a  liquor  of  hemlock 
bark  will  remove  the  human,  oil  and 
steel  odor.  If  jaws  are  rusted,  file  it 
off.  When  traps  are  set  in  water  for 
several  days,  unsprung,  take  them  up 
and  spring  occasionally;  dirt  or  mud 
will  soon  dog  them,  and  they  are  no 
good  that  way.  Snow,  in  winter,  is  bad, 
also.  Set  traps  on  a  tuft  of  dry  grass 
to  prevent  them  freezing  down,.  j 

When  trapping  for  flesh  eating  animals, 
such  as  mink  oj  raccoon,  during  mild 
weather,  the  bait  should  be  changed 
every  few  days.  A  bait  will  soon  become 
fetid  or  dry,  and  be  passed  by.  A  fresh, 
bloody  bait  always  attracts. 

Visit  your  traps  every  day,  Sundays 
and  all,  and  early,  -even  if  you  have  to 
do  it  by  lantern  light.  A  good  lantern 
or  carbide  lamp,  will  cost  only  a  muskrat 
pelt,  and  the  expense,  and  little  extra 
sleep  you  will  los  ,  will  save  much  suffer- 
ing and  many  pelts. 

Drowned  animals  that  are  in  mud, 
with  dirty  coats,  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  off,  and  the  fur  allowed  to  dry 
before  skinning,  so  that  it  will  lie  natural- 
ly. A  dirty  pelt,  with  fur  every  which 
way,  will  not  sell  well.    To  dry  a  wet 

Eelt,  seize  first  by  the  head,  then  by  the 
ind  legs,  and  "crack"  the  animal  vigor- 
ously, as  you  would  a  whip. 

When  setting  a  trap,  see  that  the  frame 
is  not  so  bent  that  it  will  prevent  the 
trap  from  springing  readi'y.  Also,  the 
"dog"  side  of  the  jaws  should  be  turned 
toward  the  way  the  animal  will  approach 
from,  otherwise  he  may  kick  up  the 
loose  jaw  and  spring  it  without  being 
caught. 

In  setting  or  visiting  traps  for  all  sly 
animals,  such  as  fox,  wolf  or  coyote,  don't 
approach  the  trap  any  closer  than  is 
necessary  to  see  that  it  is  undistrubed; 
a  pair  of  field  glasses  are  valuable  here, 
and  besides,  you  leave  your  trail  for  the 
trap  lifter.  When  you  do  go  up  to  the 
set,  don't  tramp  around;  stand  in  your 
tracks;  when  you  get  ready  to  go  back, 
don't  do  it.  Keep  on  for  a  distance  of 
fifty  feet,  before  turning,  and  make 
it  appear  as  if  you  merely  passed  by,  and 
did  not  know  there  was  a  set  near  there. 

Anise  oil  is  a  very  good  scent  for  mink, 
fox,  raccoon,  etc.  Scent  is  much  better 
in  the  spring  than  bait,  but  not  so  good 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Fish  oil  is  another 
good  bait.  A  bit  of  scent  put  on  a  small 
piece  of  sponge  will  last  longer  than  if 
dropped  on  a  stone  or  end  of  a  stick. 

A  dog,  or  friends,  as  companions, 
when  going  over  your  trap  line,  lessen 
your  chances  for  success  by  about  fifty 
per  cent. 

Make  a  bait  look  natural,  and  not  too 
large.  A  natural  bait  the  animal  wants 
to  get.  But  he  knows  that  an  unnatural 
looking  one  is  a  bait.  A  rabbit,  set 
under  a  bush  or  clump  of  grass,  looking 
life-like,  is  ten  times  better'  than  that 
rabbit  suspended  from  a  string  or  stick. 

Raccoon  follow  the  water  course  only 
until  ice  begins  to  form.  After  that  look 
for  them  back  away  from  the  streams. 
Remember  that  a  good  place  for  mink  is 


for  rod  making 


is  the  Registered  name  of 
the  specially  prepared  steel 
hard  bamboo  solely  used  by 
The  World  Premier  Angling  Specialists  in  tbe  manu- 
facture of  their  famous  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods,  and 
is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most  springy  material  known 
No  ordinary  bamboo  can  be  compared  with  it. 


''De  Luxe"  Rods  "Hardy's"  latest  design  in  single  handed  rods  for  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing. 

Length  9  ft.  Weight         ozs.  9^  ft.  t,%  ozs.    10  ft.  $}4  ozs. 
"Extra  Light"  Salmon  Fly  Rods.  Length  14ft.  Weight  l&H  ozs.  15ft.  23  ozs.  16ft.  26  ozs. 
Built  by  hand  of  specially  selected  steel  hard  "Palakona,"  Reg'd,  split  bamboo. 


"HARDY'S"  FLIES 


Dressed  by  artists  in  the  work — Unsurpassed  for 
quality.  All  hooks  carefully  tested. 
"Halford"  Floating  Flies  as  dressed  for  the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford. 
Wet  Flies,  With  and  Without  Snoods.    Special  Canadian  and  American  patterns. 
Salmon  Flies  on  "Oval"  Wire  Hooks.  The  strongest  formation — No  breakages. 
''Hardys"  make  Rods,  Reels,  Lines,  Gut  Casts,  Flies,  Spinners,  and  requisites  for  all  kinds 
of  angling.    Their  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped;  is  supervised  by  Champion 
Fly  and  Bait  Casters,  who  are  also  expert  anglers — the  "Hardys."     Send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  plates  of  flies,  etc.,  in  correct  colours,  free. 

Hardy  Bros.  Ltd.  Manufactory,  Alnwick,  Eng.  ^npa°n  m\T°s°.w. 


THE  SPORTSMAN 

HE  NEVER  HESITATES 

He  Buys  Freely  and  Wants  the  Best.     To  reach  him  and 
tell  him  of  your  product  it  is  essential 
that  you  advertise  in 

"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 

Canada's  Leading  Sportsman's  Magazine 


Your  message  will  reach  these  buyers  at  Van- 
couver, Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Hali- 
fax, and  all  intervening  territory  at  the  same  time. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  LATEST  RATE  CARD 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 
W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


OCK 

N°44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of 
real  comfort  and  the  assur- 
ance of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising.  Opening 
beneath  Patent  flap  A. 
Small  amount  of  material 

between  thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt-bound  web- 
bing. Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  he 
will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44. 
send  us  $1.00  and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send 
by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  8anito  Suspensory  No.  50 
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under  bridges;  if  you  can  clog  it  up  with 
sticks  so  that  there  are  only  a  few  openings 
left,  and  traps  are  set  in  these,  you 
will  get  nearly  every  mink  that  runs  the 
stream.    But  make  it  all  look  natural. 

Kill  a  trapped  animal  quickly,  other- 
wise he  may  be  lightly  caught  and  escape 
while  you  wait.  Never  use  a  shotgun 
or  club.  A  small  rifle  shot  in  the  head 
or  a  quick  tap  on  the  head,  is  much 
better. 

If  trapping  for  mink  in  still  water,  the 
trap  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
water  soaked  leaves,  being  careful  to 
put  them  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  action 
of  the  trap  will  not  be  interfered  with. 
Add  a  few  pinches  of  mud,  and  if  the 
water  falls,  the  set  is  still  good.  Stick  a 
half  row  of  small  twigs  above  the  trap, 
and  a  slight  rise  of  water  will  not  so 
readily  wash  the  covering  away. 

It  is  always  best  to  cover  a  trap  lightly, 
for  few  animals  will  step  into  an  uncover- 
ed trap.  Besides,  if  a  set  is  we'll  made, 
you  may  get  a  slyer  and  more  valuable 
animal  than  you  are  after. 

Traps  set  in  sand  should  have  a  bed 
dug  out,  then  cover  with  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  lightly  sprinkle  sand  over 
that,  leaving  all  level  and  natural.  If  the 
sand  is  likely  to  work  in  to  clog  it,  put 
a  light  wad  of  wool  or  cotton  (wool 
preferred)  under  the  pan. 

If  trying  to  stalk  an  animal,  to  shoot 
with  a  rifle,  keep  the  sun  at  your  back, 
as  the  sun  has  a  tendency  to  dazzle  them 
and  make  them  stupid.  Also  keep  the 
wind  from  them  to  you. 

Keep  all  your  traps  out,  in  the  best 
places  you  can  find,  but  a  trap  in  an 
unlikely  place,  where  there  is  no  sign, 
but  near  where  an  animal  must  pass, 
and  with  a  good  bait,  will  often  mean  a 
catch,  but  it  never  would,  if  hanging 
up  at  home. 

For  sly  animals,  use  only  one  trap  at 
a  set  and  use  no  bait.  A  hidden  trap 
in  a  trail  is  the  best  for  them  and  nearly 
always  works. 

In  winter,  mink  and  muskrat  like  to 
come  up  for  air  at  every  hole  that  is  not 
frozen  over.  Sets  made  at  these  places 
without  bait  and  properly  placed  are 
very  good  for  winter  trapping. 

Another  thing  about  mink,  is  that  they 
are  determined.  If  they  start  to  go 
somewhere,  they  are  going,  despite  all 
obstacles.  Remember  this,  and  if  you 
see  one,  keep  watching  with  a  small  rifle, 
and  you  may  get  a  good  pelt. 

If  an  animal  seems  to  know  where  your 
trap  is,  fix  up  a  very  elaborate  set,  and 
leave  it  so  that  he  can  get  at  the  bait, 
and  still  know  where  the  trap  is.  Then, 
place  a  second  trap  where  he  won't  be 
expecting  it.  Such  little  surprises  prove 
very  successful. 

Weasels  or  skunks  are  not  afraid  of 
being  near  a  village,  especially  the 
latter.    Remember  this  when  trapping. 

A  live  skunk  may  be  killed  the  hand- 
iest by  having  trap  fastened  to  a  pole 
several  feet  long,  and  leading  captive 
to  the  water.  Then  immerse  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  pelt  will  be  clean, 
and  all's  well. 

Trapping  when  the  snow  is  deep  and 
ice  covers  the  streams,  is  difficult,  for, 
most  animals  do  not  move  about  much 
and  are  hard  to  reach.  But  it  pays  to 
remember  then,  that  most  animals, 
such  as  mink,  muskrat,  beaver,  fox, 
wolves,  marten,  etc.,  are  still  moving 
about,  and  food  of  any  kind  is  hard  to 
get,  while  the  cold  makes  food  a  dire 
necessity.  Put  your  brains  at  work  and 
find  some  way  of  getting  the  food  to 
where  they  can  get  to  it,  and  you  will  get 
them  readily. 

Editor's  Note: — I  have  to  disagree 
with  the  author  in  what  he  says  regarding 
the  advisability  of  having  the  "dog" 


side  of  a  trap  turned  toward  the  direction 
in  which  the  animal  is  likely  to  approach 
the  trap.  While  this  may  have  some- 
thing in  its  favor,  there  is  also  the  danger 
of  the  "dog"  kicking  the  animal's  foot — 
out  of  the  trap,  which  would  not  be  so  like- 
ly to  occur  if  trap  were  placed  the  oppos- 
site  way.  However,  neither  way  is  the 
correct  way  to  place  a  trap,  but  where 
conditions  necessitate  such  a  position  I, 
personally  prefer  the  arrangement  above 
named.— M.  U.  B. 


An  Indian's  Pack 

Robert  G.]Hodgson 

The  Indians,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
residents  of  the  North,  be  they  white  or 
Indians,  are  comp  lied  to  carry  heavy 
loads.  There  are  many  instances  of 
remarkably  heavy  loads  that  are  worth 


"Tumping." 


relating.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
200  pound*  is  considered  a  load.  This 
load  is  bound  together  with,  the  ends 
of  a  tump  or  head  line  and  the  weight 
held  in  place  by  means  of  the  head  strap 
alone. 

Some  years  ago  at  one  of  the  Northern 
Posts,  my  chum  was  rather  skeptical  as 
regards  the  rumors  of  the  monstrous  loads 
some  of  the  Indians  carried  over  long 
portages.  To  convince  him,  an  Indian 
York  Boat  man  was  called  and  told  to 
bring  his  tump  line  We  wall  ed  over  to 
a  warehouse  and  there  the  Indian  bound 
four  cases  of  sugar,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  placed  them  on  the  top  of 
an  upended  barrel,  then  stopped  down 
and  put  his  head  into  the  loop  of  the 
headstrap.  Getting  the  weight  on  the 
top  of  his  forehead,  he  slowly  rose  and 
stood  erect  when  another  Indian  placed 
two  sa(  ks  of  flour  (98  pounds  each),  on 
top  of  the  cases.  With  this  load  of  600 
pounds  supported  by  the  head  strap 
alorfe,  the  Indian  walked  around  the 
warehouse  and  did  not  seem  to  think  the 
feat  at  all  spectacular. 

He  was  not  a  big  man  but  the  muscular 
development  of  his  neck,  arms  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  was  wonderful.  From 
childhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry  ing  heavy  loads  and  the  hard  work 
in  the  York  boats  had  kept  him  always 
in  form. 

Man  Power,  or  the  usual  mode  of 
transportation  in  the  far  northern  places. 


Mr.  Hodgson  records  having  seen  an 
ordinary-size  Indian  pack  over  six  hun- 
dred pounds  by  this  method;  and  instanc- 
es of  even  more  remarkable  feats  are  on 
record. 

M.  U.  B. 


Queries  and  Answers 

Wants  a  Dog. 

Editor,  Along  the  Trap  Line! — 

Being  a  reader  of  your  most  valuable 
magazine  for  quite  a  few  years,  as  I 
am  looking  for  a  dog  or  two,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  get  same,  I  thought 
I  would  write  and  find  out.  Is  it  possible 
for  you  to  direct  me.  The  dogs  I  would 
like  are  a  Kentucky  fox  hound  or  half  fox 
and  blood.  Also  if  you  could  give  me 
information  about  Airedales  trained  for 
bear  or  panther. 

Hoping  I  have  declared  myself  satis- 
factorily, I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 
P.  McWilliam 

Delisle,  Sask. 

Arts. — For  the  addresses  of  breeders 
of  Kentucky  foxhounds,  see  the  business 
pages  of  this  magazine.  It  will  probably 
be  very  hard  for  you  to  get  hold  of  an 
Airedale  that  is  already  trained  on  both 
bear  and  panther,  and  the  price  of  the 
dog  would  not  be  less  than  from  two  to 
five  hundred  dollars,  unless  you  picked 
up  a  "bargain"  somewhere. 

If  you  can  afford  to  put  such  a  price 
into  a  hunting  dog,  well  and  good.  If 
you  cannot,  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
purchase  a  pup  from  three  to  five  months 
old,  and  train  him  yourself  if  game  men- 
tioned is  available  in  your  locality.  The 
price  of  such  a  pup  would  be  around 
forty  or  fifty  dollars;  pups  coming  from 
real  hunting  stock  are  seldom  sold 
cheaper.  City  kennels  will  frequently 
sell  you  a  pup  from  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  dollars  up.  Both  hounds  and 
Airedales  are  advertised  for  sale  every 
month  in  Rod  and  Gun. — M.  U.  B. 


How  to  Tan  Lamb  Skins. 

Editor,    Along   the    Trap  Line! — 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  how  to 
tan  sheep  or  lamb  skins  for  mats,  also 
if  a  British  subject  requires  permit  to 
buy  or  carry  rifle  in  Ontario. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this 
information,  I  remain, 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  R.  Moore, 

Port  Stanley,  Ont. 

Ans. — Take  your  sheep  or  lamb  skin 
and  trim  off  all  ragged  edges  or  pieces  of 
long,  uneven  wool  there  may  be  on  it, 
make  the  coat  appear  nice  and  even. 
Now  place,  skin  in  good,  cold  water  for 
say  twenty-four  hours;  this  will  help 
to  make  it  nice  and  soft.  Now  you  will 
"flesh"  it.  This  is  done  as  follows: 
Place  the  hide,  flesh  side  up,  over  a  round 
log  or  beam;  with  the  edge  of  an  old 
skate,  an  old  draw  knife  or  other  such 
implement,  scrape  off  all  the  flesh  and 
fat.  Now  wash  the  hide  completely  in 
implement,  scrape  off  all  the  flesh  and 
strong  soap  suds,  as  hot  as  you  can  bear 
your  hands  in.  After  the  wool  has  be- 
come perfectly  clean,  with  all  burs  etc. 
picked  out  of  it,  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
tanning.  This  is  done  as  follows:  While 
the  hide  is  still  damp  mix  together  one 
pound  pulverized  alum,  half  a  pound  of 
salt-petre,  and  twice  the  bulk  of  the 
whole  mess  of  common  bran.  Spread 
this  evenly  over  the  skin  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  thick.  Now  fold  the  skin-wool 
side  out — -and  let  it  lie  in  a  cool  place  for 
one  week.  At  end  of  that  time  scrape 
off  all  the  mixture,  dry  out  the  skin,  and 
work  the  skin  by  pulling  and  stretching  it 
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around  a  post,  over  the  edge  of  a  board, 
etc.,  until  quite  dry  and  soft.  Let  the 
skin  dry  for  a  while,  then  work  a  while. 
This  rubbing  and  working  must  be  care- 
fully done  till  skin  has  become  quite  dry; 
otherwise  it  will  dry  hard,  and  your  work 
will  have  to  be  done  all  over  again.  To 
get  all  the  soap  suds  out  of  the  skin  after 
washing,  rinse  it  well  in  warm  soft  water, 
and  the  drying  may  be  facilitated  by 
running  the  hide  through  a  wringer  if 
you  have  one  available. 

Re.  Gun  permit  Law: — Under  a  recent 
ruling  a  British  subject  does  not  require 
a  permit  to  carry  a  rifle  in  Ontario. — 
M.  U.  B. 


Editor,  Along  the  Trap  Line! — 

I  buy  a  copy  of  Rod  and  Gun  every 
month  but  expect  to  be  one  of  your 
subscribers  soon  as  it  is  cheaper  to  get 
it  by  the  year.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  success  I  had  in  selling  the  hound 
which  I  advertised  in  your  paper  in  the 
September  issue.  By  the  time  this 
letter  arrives  it  will  be  too  late  to  print 
the  following  questions,  so  please  find 
enclosed  a  stamped  envelope  and  if  you 
would  kindly  send  the  answers  of  the 
following  questions,  personally,  I  shall 
be  much  obliged. 

1.  Is  the  Winchester  38.55  a  good 
rifle  for  deer  and  fox?  , 

2.  Does  the  Airedale  make  a  good 
all  around  hunter  and  expecially  a  good 
coon  dog? 

3.  What  strain  of  Airedales  make  the 
best  hunters? 


4.  When  could  a  person  purchase  an 
Airedale  pup  of  about  2  month's  old? 

5.  What  is  the  average  price  of  an 
Airedale  pup  2  months"  old.? 

6.  About  what  time  will  the  fur  of 
skunk  and  coon  be  fit  to  trap  this  fall? 

Kindly  send  answers  to  questions  as 
soon    as    convenient    and  oblige, 
W.  J.  Rudsdale, 

Glen  Tay,  Ont. 
Answer; — 

1.  — I  would  not  consider  the  38.55 
a  suitable  rifle  for  both  deer  and  fox 
hunting.  The  .250-3000  Savage  would 
be  the  ideal  gun  for  such  work. 

2.  — -The   Airedale   makes   the  finest 
all  around  hunter  on  earth,  bar  none;  an 
ideal  coon  dog,  and  will  positively  hunt  j 
and  fight  anything  "from  a  mouse  to  a 
moose." 

3.  — Almost  any  strain  will  make  good 
hunters  if  raised  in  the  proper  environ- 
ment and  given  the  proper  training. 

4.  — For  addresses  of  different  breeders 
of  Airedales  see  the  business  pages  of  this 
magazine. 

5— From  $25  to  $100.,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  the  pup  and 
the  kenneling  conditions  under  which  he 
was  raised. 

6. — The  fur  of  the  skunjk  is  marketable 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  October  ;the 
coon  around  the  latter  part  of  October, 
the  skins  of  both  animals  improving  as 
the  weather  becomes  colder. 

I  am  also  forwarding  you  a  private 
reply  as  requested. — M.  (J.  B. 
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The  Hungarian  Partridge 

J.  H.  Campbell 


THE  Hungarian  partridge  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
additions  to  the  hosts  of  game 
birds  in  Alberta  during  the  past  decade 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  nefore  many 
years  have  passed,  it  will  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  fall  season's  shooting,  not 
only  in  Alberta,  but  in  the  other  prairie 

(>rovinces.  Prolific,  nomadic  and  able  to 
ook  after  itself  far  better  than  the  game 
laws  have  ever  cared  for  the  average 
game  bird,  the  Hungarian  partridge 
species  has  multiplied  and  spread  to  an 
astonishing  degree  in  a  short  space  of 
time. 

The  first  birds  were  introduced  into 
Alberta  in  1908,  through  private  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  individual  members  of 
the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association.  At  that  time  several  pairs 
of  Hungarian  partridges  weie  obtained 
from  a  dealer  in  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  previously  imported  diiect  from 
their  native  home  in  Europe.  Fifteen 
pair  were  turned  down  at  Midnapore,  a 
small  town  just  south  of  Calgary,  situated 
in  what  might  be  called  the  heart  of  the 
chicken  and  partridge  shooting  area  of 
Southern  Alberta.  These  birds  were 
turned  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
and  later  another  thirty  pair  were  liber- 
ated in  the  same  vicinity.  A  few  more 
were  turned  down  at  Nanton,  some  foity 
miles  distant  from  Midnapore. 

The  members  of  the  Association,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  importation  of 
the  birds,  were  very  secretive  with  regard 
to  their  operations  at  that  time,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  new  game  bird  was 
practically  unnoticed  during  the  first 
year  of  their  habitation  in  Alberta. 
Although  unprotected  by  law  at  the  time, 


the  birds  were  safe  from  the  guns  of  -the 
sportsmen.  Those  who  knew  of  their 
importation  and  who  had  the  best  inter- 
ests of  sport  at  heart  would  not  shoot 
them,  and  most  of  the  hunters  who  were 
accustomed  to  see  only  the  common 
prairie  chicken  and  brush  partridge  in 
the  country  did  not  know  what  they  were 
often  mistaking  them  for  some  variety  of 
hawk  or  other  species  not  included  in  the 
list  of  game  birds. 

In  the  following  year,  that  is  in  1909, 
the  Hungarian  partridge  was  to  be  seen 
all  over  the  country-side,  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  local- 
ities in  which  they  had  been  turned  down, 
and  more  attention  was  being  turned 
towards  them.  In  the  shooting  season  of 
that  year  an  occasional  foray  was  made 
among  the  little  game  birds  and  a  few 
were  shot,  with  the  result  that  it  soon 
became  known  that  for  pure  sport,  the 
shooting  of  Hungarian  partridge  was  in  a 
class  by  itself.  After  1909  the  compara- 
tive immunity  enjoyed  by  the  strain  was 
gone  and  about  that  time,  the  Alberta 
legislature,  on  the  request  of  the  Game 
Association  placed  the  birds  on  the 
prescribed  list,  with  an  open  season  of 
thirty  days  each  fall. 

In  1910  the  birds  were  becoming  the 
target  of  all  guns,  but  the  casualties 
inflicted  were  few  and  the  bags  small. 
Apparently  tame,  Hungaiian  partridges 
could  be  seen  by  the  roadside  and  in  the 
fields  for  miles  around  Calgary,  being 
even  more  numerous  in  that  district 
than  the  prairie  chicken  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  At  the  same  time  some 
of  the  species  were  found  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  province,  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  the  part  of  Alberta  in  which 
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they  first  appeared,  and  also  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  the  aast  of  Calgary.  Strange  to 
say  they  did  not  spread  to  the  northern 
districts,  although  the  climate  between 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  is  the  same  and  the 
same  general  conditions  prevail. 

No  general  migration  was  apparent, 
the  numbers  of  birds  growing  greater 
each  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Calgary,  but 
they  gradually  became  more  numerous 
in  the  south,  until  in  1916  and  1917,  the 
natural  breeding  grounds  of  the  Hungar- 
ian partridge  appeared  to  be  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
Porcupine  Hills  and  in  the  lower-lying 
districts  surrounding  MacLeod,  to  the 
south,  and  Brooks,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province.  At  the  present  time  the 
birds  are  to  be  found  by  the  thousands  in 
all  these  districts.  They  have  also  over- 
come what  appears  to  have  been  an 
aversion  to  northward  travel  and  are 
being  encountered  in  some  of  the  districts 
that  may  properly  be  called  Northern 
Alberta,  although  to  a  far  lesser  degree. 

Chicken  and  partridge  shooting  in 
Alberta  has  always  been  a  problematical 
matter.  In  some  years,  following  a  dry 
spring,  these  birds  have  been  exceedingly 
plentiful  and  large  bags  have  been  pos- 
sible. When  the  spring  has  been  wet, 
many  of  the  nests,  usually  situated  in  and 
around  the  river  bottoms  and  sloughs 
have  been  destroyed  and  sportsmen  have 
often  spent  days  looking  in  vain  for 
game.  This  applies  to  every  part  of  the 
province. 

The  Hungarian  partridge,  however 
is  apparently  immune  to  the  ravages 
of  a  wet  season  in  the  year,  and  the 
general  weather  conditions  have  no 
effect  on  the  number  of  the  birds  in  the 
country  later  in  the  fall.  When  every 
other  kind  of  game  fails,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  course,  of  wild  geese  and  ducks, 
which  are  always  plentiful  in  Alberta,  the 
Hungarian  partridge  may  always  be 
found  and  killed,  provided  that  the 
would-be  slayer  is  possessed  of  a  hum 
degree  of  skill  with  a  shot-gun. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  comparative 
safety  in  which  the  Hungarian  partridge 
lives  in  Southern  Alberta.  The  birds 
are  among  the  hardest  targets  at  which 
the  sportsmen  blaze  off  ammunition 
every  year.  They  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  large  coveys,  and  often  in  inaces- 
sible  places,  on  the  tops  of  high,  ragged 
hills,  or  in  deep  ravines  and  valleys 
I  o  hunt  them  without  a  dog  is  absolutely 
impracticable,  for  they  will  invariably 
allow  a  man,  or  several  men,  to  walk  well 
into  the  middle  of  the  covey,  or  even 
through  them,  before  they  disclose  their 
presence  by  the  slightest  movement 
VV  hen  they  fly,  they  shoot  into  the  air 
like  bullets  from  a  gun,  remaining  within 
range  for  no  longer  than  it  takes  to  loose 
off  one  hurried  shot.  A  covey  of  twenty, 
say,  cannot  be  flushed  together,  but  will 
shoot  up,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  all  flying 
in  different  directions,  fast  and  low.  To 
the  inexperienced  sportsman  these  tac- 
tics are  peculiarly  baffling,  and  they 
often  cause  some  of  the  crack  shots  to 
become  badly  "rattled." 

The  birds  are  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
partridge,  with  excellent  protective  mark- 
ing that  blenns  well  with  the  Alberta 
prairies  in  the  fall.  This  marking  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  found  on  the 
prairie  chicken,  with  a  small  touch  of 
reddish  coloring  about  the  breast.  Very 
fine  shot  must  be  used  and  as  the  birds 
are  very  hardy,  it  is  difficult  to  kill  them 
stone  dead  while  in  flight.  If  they  are 
able  to  run  when  they  reach  the  ground 
they  are  seldom  seen  again,  unless  an 
intelligent  hird  dog  is  on  the  job.  To 
find  one  of  these  wounded  birds  without 


a  dog  is  practially  impossible,  provided 
that  it  falls  in  a  spot  where  the  least  Dit 
of  cover  in  the  form  of  brush,  or  scrub, 
is  available. 

The  open  season  for  prairie  chicken  in 
Alberta  has  been  the  last  two  weeks  in 
October  for  the  past  few  years,  while 
the  entire  month  was  open  for  the  killing 
of  Hungarian  partridge.  The  total  bag 
limit  for  chicken  was,  however,  higher 
inasmuch  as  twenty  birds  were  allowed 
in  any  one  day,  or  one  hundred  in  the 
season.  This  bag  limit  was  almost 
invariably  reached  by  the  more  seasoned 
sportsmen,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was 
frequently  exceeded,  in  spite,  of  the  fact 
that  the  game  laws  in  the  province  are 
very  strictly  administered. 

The  total  bag  of  Hungarian  partridge 
allowed  by  law  during  the  month  of 
October  was  twenty-five  birds,  with  a 
maximum  allowance  of  five  in  a  day. 
While  the  daily  limit  may  have  been 
reached  upon  occasions,  it  was  but  seldom 
that  any  sportsman  was  able,  even  had  he 
wished  to  break  the  law,  to  exceed  this 
limit,  and  the  season's  bag  of  any  one 
individual  was  entirely  likely  to  be  well 
within  the  limit  set  by  law. 

Just  before  the  last  session  of  the 
Alberta  legislature,  a  movement  was 
commenced  to  have  the  open  season  for 
Hungarian  partridge  cut  down  to  fifteen 
days,  but  this  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  members  of  the  Alberta  Bird 
Protective  Association,  who  advanced- 
much  the  same  facts  as  outlined  here  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  the  Hun- 
garian partridge  needed  no  extra  protec- 
tion, and  that  it  was  in  no  danger  of 
disappearing  from  the  country  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  spoitsmen  were  allowed 
to  shoot  at  it  for  the  fu'l  thirty  days. 


As. these  men  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  the  strain  in  Alberta 
in  the  first  place,  the  government  lent  an 
attentive  ear  to  their  recommendations, 
especially  to  special  representations  made 
to  the  legislature  in  person  by  A.  B. 
Winter,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
and  one  of  the  really  keen  sportsman  of 
the  west.  Not  only  did  they  allow  the 
old  season  to  stand  as  before,  that  is  for 
the  whole  month  of  October,  but  they 
raised  the  seasonal  bag  limit  from  twenty- 
five  birds  to  fifty.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  association  that  the  season  for  prairie 
chicken  be  increased  to  run  for  the  whole 
month  was  turned  down  by  the  legislature. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  associ- 
ation in  this  connection  was  that  when 
the  season  is  only  open  for  the  last 
fifteen  days  in  October,  chicken  or  part- 
ridge shooting  is  largely  problematical, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  then 
is  often  unfavorable  and  that  it  is  too  late 
in  the  year  to  obtain  the  full  use  of  bird 
dogs.  The  granting  of  a  full  month  as 
an  open  season  for  both  chicken  and 
partridge,  it  was  claimed,  would  not  tend 
to  increase  the  seasonal  bag,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  afford  the  maximum 
amount  of  good  sport  possible. 

Ambitious  plans  are  being  laid  by  the 
association  at  the  present  time  for  the 
further  population  of  other  parts  of  the 
province  with  the  Hungarian  paitridge. 
It  is  said  that  before  long  coveys  of  these 
birds  will  be  turned  down  in  the  district 
to  the  north  of  Edmonton,  and  even  in 
the  Peace  River  country,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  strain  will 
provide  some  of  the  best  small  game 
shooting  to  be  found  in  Canada. 
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Thrills  of  a  Great  Chase 


H.  S.  Lovering 


THERE  were  five  of  us,  a  well  spiced 
party  in  variety  of  calling.  We 
had  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  a 
Farmer,  a  Doctor  and  a  Drover. 

While  we  did  not  know  each  other's 
occupation  very  well,  there  were  two 
bonds  that  bound  and  held  us — -the  one 
our  common  captivity  to  the  lure  of  deer 
hunting — -the  other  our  mutual  right 
to  the  great  wilderness  of  the  North 
where  lay  our  hunting  ground.  Thither 
the  tenderfoot  came  not.  We  had 
purchased  its  bigness,  its  grimness,  paid 
the  price  in  the  twenty  mile  trek,  walking 
through  the  mud,  helping  the  waggon 
out  of  ruts,  up  precipices.  We  had  been 
lost  in  its  lonely  hills  and  fought  our 
way  to  safety.  We  shared  in  common 
our  joy  of  the  conquest. 

The  first  night  in  camp,  our  camp, 
down  among  the  spruce,  at  the  elbow  of 
the  little  gurgling,  singing  creek,  our 
rifles  on  the  alder  rack  at  the  tent  door, 
our  blankets  spread  out  in  cosy  comfort 
over  the  fragrant  spruce  boughs,  our 
little  fire  sending  its  shadows  softly 
playing  over  the  tent  walls,  we  were 
soon  quiet.  Again  we  were  in  a  wonder 
world  that  never  lost  its  wonder,  an 
enchanted  land  of  lake  and  stream.  Ere 
we  slept  we  dreamed.  The  llecking 
fire-shadows  took  the  shape  of  loping 
bucks,  of  gaunt  gray  wolves,  bull- 
moose  and  darting  salmon  trout. 

The  embers  were  still  aglow  in  the 
little  tent  stove  and  a  few  shadows  very 
weird  yet  on  the  walls,  when  from  afar 


over  the  wooded  hills  borne  on  the  night 
wind  came  a  voice  that  made  Teddy 
rise  from  his  bed  of  spruce  and  listen. 
The  spirit  of  the  lonely  wild  was  speaking, 
the  leader  of  the  wolf  pack  was  calling 
its  mates,  and  the  wood  was  vibrant 
with  cries  of  the  hungry  pack  and  the 
answering  bark  of  our  dogs.  The  wolves 
came  down  the  old  tote  trail  until  they 
were  about  fifty  yards  away.  We  had 
five  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  five  modern  repeating  rifles;  there 
was  no  need  of  fear.  But  at  midnight, 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  wilderness  lying 
on  Mother  Earth  in  our  little  canvas 
home  there  was  a  blood-chill  in  the  cry 
of  the  wolf-pack,  and  we  were  not  sorry 
when  they  left  us  after  a  very  brief 
serenade. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Preacher  rose.  It 
was  his  shift  to  get  breakfast.  The  day- 
light was  still  very  grey  when  we  filed 
out  into  the  old  trail  en  route  for  the 
bluffs  a  mile  away.  The  Doctor  was 
"Dogger."  Right  keenly  did  old  Nigger 
and  Dave  (our  dogs  for  the  day)  enter 
our  spirit  of  anticipation.  Daylight  had 
scarcely  broken  when  we  heard  the  dogs, 
big  Nigger's  steady  deep  voice,  the  same 
as  of  yore  and  little  Dave's  foxy  yelp. 

The  deer  of  our  first  run  had  no  will 
for  a  direct  course,  they  crossed  and 
they  criss-crossed  their  trail  a  score  of 
times,  always  just  far  enough  away  from 
the  "Dogger"  to  spoil  his  chance.  But 
the  hour  came.  Teddy  and  the  Lawyer 
were  the  lucky  men.    A  seven-pronged 
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buck  crossed  the  open  bit  of  hardwood 
near  the  "bench"  which  we  had  dubbed 
the  Lawyer's  stand.  Three  flying  shots 
and  one  standing  had  tapped  the  old 
antlered  beauty's  life-valves.  The  law- 
yer stepped  down  from  -the  "bench"  to 
claim  the  first,  and  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  trophies  of  the  hunt. 
No  joy  of  legal  triumph  ever  lubricated 
the  spirit  of  the  law  man  or  caused  his 
face  to  glow  more  radiantly,  as  with 
hunting  knife  in  hand,  hatchet  in  belt, 
sleeves  folded  high,  he  waded  in  to  dress 
his  deer,  and  with  our  kindly  aid  to 
sling  him  to  a  young  maple. 

Teddy  hove  in  sight  through  the 
brush  just  as  we  finished.  He  was 
ejaculating  some  cheery  words  as  he 
sprawled  along,  his  rubicund  little 
cheeks  showing  the  dimples.  His  was  a 
fawn.  "A  choice  one,"  he  said,  "to  be 
served  in  camp"— to  which  proposal  we. 
with  one  consent,  agreed. 

The  day  passed  into  mid-afternoon. 
We  took  other  runs  with  plenty  of  ex- 
citement, but  our  deer  slipped  us.  A 
still  hunt  was  proposed,  that  is,  for 
three  of  us.  The  Lawyer  and  Teddy^ 
were  deemed  lucky  enough  for  that  day 
and  were  sent  to  camp  to  cut  wood  and 
prepare  supper.  The  Doctor  stole  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  westering  sun. 
The  Parson  and  Frank  (the  farmer) 
turned  their  footsteps  to  hunt  around  the 
edges  of  a  long  line  of  pine-topped  hills. 
After  separating  and  meeting  again  several 
times  they  finally  reached  the  far  side 
of  a  great  rocky  ledge.  Drawing  to- 
gether they  sat  down  in  silence  to  over- 
look the  slope  and  the  lake  beyond. 
They  had  watched  without  stirring  for 
perhaps  ten  minutes,  when  taciturn 
Frank  put  a  hand  across  to  the  Preacher's 
shoulder  and  said  "Did  you  see  that?" 
The  Preacher  had  seen  it.  Far  down  on  a 
jutting  ledge  in  the  full  glare  of  the  set- 
ting sun  a  light  grey  slouching  form  had 
moved  for  an  instant  down  the  face  of 
the  rock  and  disappeared  on  the  other 
side.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
"You  are  the  better  shot,  Milne,"  said 
the  Preacher.  "I'll  give  you  a  leg  to  the 
rock  above  us,  and  pass  you  your  rifle. 
Crawl  to  the  peak  of  the  rock  and  you 
may  get  a  shot."  Frank  got  to  his  point 
of  vantage.  The  Preacher  saw  him 
bring  his  dear  old  gun  forward,  place  it 
across  a  boulder,  and  knew  that  his  keen 
black  eyes  were  lining  down  on  the 
grizzled  game  on  the  other  side.  Frank's 
trusty  old  Savage  spoke  once;  then  came 
four  shots  as  fast  as  the  lever  could  be 
worked.  The  hunters  got  together  and 
soon  picked  up  the  wolf's  track  into  the 
deep  undergrowth.  He  was  bleeding 
freely.  There  was  no  question  about 
his  being  hard  hit.  Adopting  a  very 
good  plan  of  leaving  a  wounded  animal 
to  itself  for  a  time,  they  sat  down  and 
waited  half  an  hour.  The  work  of 
trailing,  however,  was  very  brief.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  they  came  to  the  dead 
wolf.  A  gaping  flank  wound  and  ano- 
ther under  the  lungs  told  the  story. 
There  was  some  talk  in  camp  that  night 
as  Frank  spread  the  big  pelt  on  the 
floor,  there  measuring  it  from  tip  to  tip 
and  then  across.  There  was  a  glow  of 
pride  on  his  honest  farmer  countenance 
as  he  said,  thinking  of  his  children  at 
home,  "I'll  be  darned  if  the  kids  won't 
be  proud  of  this,"  and  the  Parson  was 
glad  that  he  had  given  Frank  first 
chance. 

We  had  other  killings  of  deer  in  various 
sizes,  some  of  them  plain,  matter  of  fact 
kills  in  good  open  places  on  the  runway. 
Two  episodes  are  memorable.  The 
Doctor's  bear  episode  and  the  Preacher's 
eleventh  hour  run  of  luck. 

Ever  since  our  last  hunt  the  Doctor 
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had  a  secret  wish  on  bear.  He  had  fallen 
that  season  upon  mighty  powerful  tracks. 
It  was  a  real  Bruin  and  led  the  doctor  a 
hot  scented  chase,  but  falling  night  left 
them  still  safe  a  distance  apart.  This 
fall  he  had  discovered  a  bear  mauled  stub 
and  produced  indubitable,  evidence  that 
the  mauling  was  the  real  work  of  a  bear. 

One  afternoon  our  keen-eared  man  of 
medicine  was  moving  softly  in  larriganed 
feet  over  a  rolling  bluff  just  where  it 
sloped  down  into  the  maple  woods.  It 
was  a  likely  .looking  place  for  deer,  and 
he  was  straining  all  his  power  of  alertness, 
when  from  beneath  his  feet,  far  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  rocks,  there  came 
sounds,  deep  little  satisfied  grunts.  He 
listened  intently,  then  tip-toed  off  the 
rock  and  began  peering  along  the  ledge 
down  in  the  woods.  He  was  soon  reward- 
ed, coming  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave— 
a  great  black  opening  two  feet  square 
running  straight  into  the  rock.  He 
cocked  his  Winchester  and  crawled  in 
just  a  little  piece:  for  from  the  dark 
interior  there  came  sounds  of  thumping 
and  of  falling  rock.  It  was  not  one  bear, 
but  a  den  of  bears.  He  reconsidered 
his  plans  of  further  progress  and  crawled 
back  to  the  cave's  mouth.  He  had 
courage,  but  to  tackle  a  den  of  bears  in 
that  unlighted  passage  was  more  or  less 
foolhardy.  He  was  not  to  be  thwarted, 
however.  With  one  hand  gripping  his 
rifle,  with  the  other  and  with  his  foot  he 
rolled  big  stones  to  the  cave's  mouth,  he 
piled  them  right  across  buttressing  them 
in  with  other  stones,  then,  perspiring 
very  freely,  he  set  out  for  help.  A  half 
mile  away  up  the  flat  rocks  he  saw  and 
signalled  Teddy— the  drover.  Teddy 
came  and  heard  the  story,  but  as  he 
listened  his  eyes  fell  somewhere  about  the 
doctor's  knees.  The  story,  told,  Teddy 
said  "What's  them  little  white  things 
stickin'  in  the  knees  of  your  mackinaw 
pants?"  The  doctor  looked  down  and 
plucked  one  out.  "Porcupine  quills," 
he  muttered,  and  over  his  face  there 
came  a  flush  that  bespoke  his  waning  bear 
— spirit.  He  was  quite  limp  when  Teddy 
dryly  remarked  "I'm  afraid  your  bear 
is  a  'porky'  Doc." 

And  now  for  the  Parson's  'leventh  hour 
of  luck.  He  had  kept  his  place  in  the 
long  hikes,  had  been  in  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  best  sport  of  the  hunt,  but  always 
it  had  ended  with  being  the  other  fellow's 
kill.  He  got  shots,  only  when  the  odds 
were  all  against  him.  The  last  noon 
spell  by  the  fire  had  been  taken.  We  had 
dined  just  a  bit  away  from  the  watch, 
which  Teddy  had  mischievously  styled 
"the  pulpit."  We  sat  in  the  glorious 
autumn  sun  and  planned  our  last  hunt. 
We  would  try  the  old  Potomac  run.  It 
was  two  days  now  since  it  had  been 
stirred  up.  The  dogs  would  have  no 
more  weary  days,  so  for  the  last  run  we 
planned  to  put  them  all  out  and  wish 
the  Preacher  luck.  Three  of  our  hounds 
were  at  camp.  Frank  took  the  other 
two  saying  that  he  "would  let  all  the 
dogs  go  as  close  to  the  camp  as  he  could." 
We  spread  out  to  our  several  watches 
on  the  hills  through  which  the  noisy  little 
Potomac  threaded  its  course.  Frank 
made  good  his  promise  and  gave  leash 
to  the  whole  kennel  for  the  last  foray. 
They  soon  struck  a  scent — hot  enough  to 
stir  all  the  chimes  in  their  five  lusty 
throats.  Whatever  they  had  picked,  it 
was  making  a  big  try  for  safety.  They 
circled  down  in  the  big  hardwood  belt 
for  half  an  hour,  the  chorus  lulling  or 
quickening  as  the  dogs  were  fooled  or 
caught  up  scent  again.  But  now  they 
were  coming,  and  coming  to  bring  the 
long  elusive  hour  of  luck  to  the  sporting 
Parson.    He  was  breathless  now  as  the 


distance  lessened  and  fighting  hard  his 
old  enemy-"The  Buck  Fever."  The 
quick  thud  of  the  bounding  deer  sounded 
in  his  ears  and  then  for  an  instant  a 
massive  antlered  head  and  big  brown 
shoulders  filled  an  opening  in  the  Preach- 
er's line  of  vision.  His  little  Remington 
— 30— barked  twice.  The  big  deer 
thundered  on.  Woebegone  and  remorse- 
ful stood  the  Parson — Had  he  missed 
his  one  Great  Chance?  The  dogs  were 
soon  to  answer  that  question.  They 
shot  by  in  quick  succession,  Old  Nigger 
behind  in  time  but  not  in  voice.  Fifty 
yards  down  in  the  Balsams  they  stopped 
and  their  new  notes  told  the  Preacher 
that  his  Big  Buck  was  there. 

Forcing  his  way  in  there  met  his  eye  a 
graphic  scene,  the  deer  still  standing 


upright,  one  of  his  antlers  shot  awav,  a 
great  slit  in  his  side  from  which  blood 
was  coursing  freely.  He  was  doing 
his  feeble  best,  the  death  glaze  already 
in  his  eyes,  to  fight  back  the  dogs.  While 
the  Preacher  was  standing  awaiting  the 
end  the  lawyer  and  Frank  came  in. 
Old  Nigger's  paws  were  on  the  buck's 
back;  the  Airedales  were  making  passes 
at  his  nose;  the  other  dogs  were  in  the 
scene.  The  lawyer  stood  for  a  moment 
and  said  "I'd  pull  a  five-hundred-dollar 
cheque  to  put  that  scene  on  canvas." 
But  it  was  at  an  end.  The  old  veteran 
lurched  forward  and  toppled  over  at 
our  feet.  He  was  easily  the  prize  of 
the  hunt  and  remains  a  great  memory  to 
the  Parson. 
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This  hen  partridge  has  chicks  in  the  grass  right  near  her.    She  posed 
for  her  photo  at  eight  feet. 
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THE  TIMBER  WOLVES 


Mark  Robinson 
Park  Ranger 


THE  question  is  asked  many  times,  do 
wolves  hunt  singly  or  in  a  pack. 
Recently  this  question  was  discussed 
around  our  camp  fire  by  a  number  of  old- 
time  woodsmen  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Ontario, 
and  all  agreed  that  wolves  hunt  singly  at 
times  but  prefer  to  hunt  in  pack.  A  pack 
usually  consists  of  the  mother  wolf  and 


Ranger  and  wolves  captured  at  Island 
lake,  near  Minesing  camp. 


her  young  whelps  of  the  season,  and  any 
number  from  three  to  eight  whelps.  Old 
hunters  will  tell  you  that  the  wild  wolf 
seldom  laps  when  drinking  but  sucks  its 
drink  like  a  pig.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
female  wolf  will  kill  any  of  her  young  that 
lap  when  drinking.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  statement  having  never 
seen  a  wild  wolf  drinking,  but  the  action 
of  wolves  that  kill  a  deer  would  appear 
to  bear  the  theory  out.  I  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  notice  almost 
every  deer  I  have  found  killed  by  wolves 
on  the  snow  and  ice,  and  have  seen  very 
little  blood  lying  around  the  head  and 
throat  of  the  deer.  The  throat  would 
be  bitten  full  of  holes  and  evidently  the 
blood  sucked  from  the  wound.  In  the 
early  spring  wolves  get  into  the  deer  yard 
in  the  deep  swamps,  the  does  being  heavy 
with  young  cannot  travel  fast  along  their 
various  trails  and  many  does  are  slaught- 
ered, the  blood  sucked  from  the  throat 
and  the  body  left  with  perhaps  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  meat  eaten  out  of  the  flank 
or  haunches  of  the  deer.  Those  bodies 
of  the  deer  lie  in  the  deep,  cool  swamp  and 
keep  quite  fresh  for  several  weeks.  When 
the  mother  wolf  has  given  birth  to  her 
whelps  and  is  not  in  a  strong  condition 
to  hunt,  she  feeds  on  the  bodies  of  the 
deer  in  the  cool  swamps.  She  likewise 
leads  her  whelps  there  to  get  their  first 
taste  of  their  favorite  food,  venison. 
There  are  many  who  believe  it  may  be 
a  male  wolf  that  does  the  killing  in  the 


swamps  and  the  females  that  drink  the 
blood  from  the  throat  of  the  deer  at  that 
season  of  great  importance  in  wolf  life. 
This  is  not  so,  however,  in  autumn  or 
early  winter,  for  then  the  large  males 
often  join  in  the  hunt  and  when  a  kill  is 
made  the  huge  tracks  show  the  male  is 
the  one  to  be  at  the  throat  of  the  deer,  and 
often  gorging  himself  will  leave  the  pack 
and  go  away  to  some  quiet  corner  to 
sleep  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  as  the 
shades  of  evening  are  falling  he  may  again 
send  up  the  hunting  call  to  be  answered 
by  sometimes  two  or  more  packs,  one  of 
which  he  may  again  j  oin  in  the  chase.  The 
winter  of  1920  and  1921  found  no  great 
depth  of  snow  in  the  northern  forests, 
consequently  deer  did  not  yard  as  early 
as  usual  and  the  early  break  up  in  the 
spring  let  the  deer  get  out  into  open  plains 
near  streams,  etc.,  with  the  result  that 
not  nearly  so  many  deer  were  slaughtered 
by  wolves. 

Going  out  on  patrol  one  fine  March 
morning  last  spring  I  had  occasion  to 
cross  a  piece  of  country  that  had  been 
burnt  over  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
now  was  grown  up  with  a  fairly  thick 
covering  of  white  birch  and  spruce  and 
balsam  firs,  with  here  and  there  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  hazel.  My  trail  led 
past  one  of  those  thickets  and  I  noticed 
a  large  track  of  a  buck  that  had  come 
right  through  the  thicket.  Wolves 
were  around  I  thought.  I  went  around 
the  thicket  and  sure  enough  there  along 
the  regular  deer  runway  the  old  buck 
and  a  huge  wolf  had  evidently  been 
running  a  very  close  race,  as  several  tufts 
of  deer  hair  showed  that  Mr.  Wolf  had 
been  close  enough  to  snap  off  the  hair  but 
not  hamstring  the  buck,  which  turned 
away  from  the  runway  and  bounded 
through  the  thick  hazel  brush.  The 
wolf  only  followed  a  couple  of  jumps  and 
realized  it  was  beaten  as  it  could  not  leap 
clear  of  the  bush  as  the  deer  did.  Return- 
ing to  the  trail  I  found  there  had  been 
several  other  wolves  walking  along  across 
my  route  at  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
yards  intervals,  but  leading  to  a  point 
the  buck  must  pass  had  he  kept  to  the 
runway.  Was  it  their  plan  to  capture 
him  at  that  point  or  close  to  it?  My 
course  led  me  around  the  piece  of  heavy 
forest  out  of  which  the  wolves  had  come 
and  going  along  the  opposite  side  I  saw 
where  a  number  of  does  and  yearling  deer 
had  left  the  woods  and  crossed  the  marsh; 
but  no  wolf  tracks  were  to  be  seen.  I 
decided  to  cross  the  heavy  forest  on 
my  return  just  to  see  what  had  happened. 
I  was  not  long  in  coming  across  the  fresh 
wolf  tracks  all  travelling  together.  Soon 
they  had  stopped  and  evidently  had 
scented  the  deer.  They  walked  a  short 
distance  when  across  their  front  in  an 
angling  direction  the  old  buck  had  gone 
at  full  speed.  The  wolves  had  started 
to  run  after  him  but  soon  only  one  large 


wolf  followed,  the  rest  had  turned  and 
made  down  the  hill  for  the  point  before 
mentioned.  The  other  wolf  had  followed 
up  to  the  point  where  I  had  previously 
found  it  had  lost  the  quarry  at  the 
hazel  thicket. 

I  sat  down  on  a  stump  and  recalled 
the  information  I  had  received  when  a 
boy  from  an  old  Scottish  gamekeeper.  It 
was  that  a  doe  when  pregnant  and  while 
nursing  her  fawns  leaves  but  little  scent. 
A  fawn  leaves  less  scent  until  it  loses  its 
spotted  coat  when  it  will  throw  a  fairly 
strong  scent,  and  a  buck  will  always 
throw  a  very  heavy  scent,  and  being 
built  with  a  stronger,  heavier  frame  and 
limbs  adapted  to  running,  he  will,  if 
possible,  cross  the  front  in  a  manner  to 
lead  the  enemy  after  him  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  female  and  the  young  of  his  kind 
in  this  manner.  And  this  is  just  what 
this  splendid  old  buck  had  done.  I 
often  see  a  fine  specimen  of  a  buck  in  that 
section  now  and  wonder  if  it  is  the  one 
that  made  the  splendid  run  several  times 
during  the  past  three  years.  Tourists 
and  guides  have  reported  having  seen 
wolves  swimming  across  lakes,  etc.  A 
tourist  and  a  well  known  guide  were 
crossing  Little  Otter  Slide  Lake  in  Algon- 
quin Provincial  Park.whenthey  saw  some- 
thing crossing  the  lake  swimming  swiftly 
and  gave  chase  and  found  it  was  a  large 
timber  wolf.    The  tourist  struck  it  a 


Deer  killed  by  wolves  near  Highland 
Inn,  Algonquin  Park,  Ont. 

severe  blow  breaking  his  paddle  but 
causing  the  wolf  to  sink  out  of  sight. 
The  speed  the  canoe  had  been  going 
carried  it  right  past  where  the  wolf 
sank.  The  guide  brought  the  canoe 
back  just  as  the  wolf  rose  to  the  surface 
when  it  made  a  lunge  forward  and  seized 
the  gun  whale  of  the  canoe  in  its  strong 
jaws;  the  guide  struck  and  broke  his 
paddle  leaving  them  helpless  to  follow 
as  the  wolf  let  go  his  hold  and  swam 
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ashore  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Another  guide  reported  finding  a  very 
large  buck  killed  in  shallow  water  twenty 
yards  from  shore  in  Lake  Louise.  Most 
of  the  experienced  woodsmen  here  are 
of  the  opinion  this  deer  was  caught  ere 
it  got  into  the  water,  and  had  managed 
to  drag  its  captors  out  into  the  shallow 
water. 

Recently  the  question  was  asked  how 
many  deer  will  an  adult  wolf  kill  on  an 
average  in  a  year.  Such  men  as  Fire 
Chief  A.  Urquhart,  Deputy  Fire  Chief 


the  chase  as  soon  as  their  eyes  were  open. 
This,  however,  is  only  guessing. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May  last  Dr.  E.  L. 
Brereton  of  Barrie,  Ont.,  and  I  left  Joe 
Lake  for  Macintosh  Marshes.  During 
our  first  seven  hours  of  travel  the  doctor 
had  counted  sixty-three  deer  feeding  etc., 
along  our  route.  We  had  seen  several 
fresh  moose  tracks  and  much  other  game, 
but  no  wolf  tracks.  That  evening  the 
doctor  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  wolves 
howling  at  close  quarters.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  20th  while  loading  our  canoe 


The  Pressing  Need  and  Useful- 
ness of  a  Gun  License 

Edward  R.  Kerr 

EVERY  piece  of  drastic  game  legis- 
lation enacted  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  has  been 
aimed  in  the  direction  of  depriving  the 
ordinary  man  and  plain  citizen  of  his 
heritage  in  the  wild  things  of  the  wild- 
erness. 

Every  argument  advanced  and  used 
by  so-called  game  protectors  in  support 
of  their  proposals  in  behalf  of  bird  and 
mammal  preservation  have  been  absolute- 
ly based  on  the  contention  that  the  ord- 
inary man  and  plain  citizen,  without 
funds  to  defend  himself,  was  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapid  depletion  in  the 
game  supply. 

For  at  least  five  years  or  more,  the 
ordinary  men  and  plain  citizens  of 
Ontario  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
reduction  in  the  individual  seasonal  kill 
of  ducks,  with  a  view  to  curtailing  the 
slaughter  throughout  North  America 
but  without  avail.  Men  of  independent 
means,  controlling  the  most  important 
and  valuable  haunts  of  migration,  and 
tons  upon  tons  of  domestic  cereals  as 
lures  to  the  passing  flocks,  evidently 
have  been  able  to  defeat  the  lowering 
to  25  a  day  and  100  for  the  season  bag 
limit  on  wild  ducks.  Similar  species 
of  the  human  race,  not  members  of  priv- 
ate clubs,  are  steadily  making  inroads  on 
the  remaining  open  hunting  marshlands 
of  Ontario,  and  with  the  use  of  cereals 
and  live  decoys,  which  ordinary  men  and 
plain  citizens  cannot  afford,  are  gradually 
monopolizing  these  haunts  and  squeezing 
out  ordinary,  yet  law-abiding,  Ontario 
sportsmen.  Such  men  have  the  audacity 
to  proclaim  themselves  "Ontario  Sports- 
men," and  "Game  Salvationists." 

For  five  years  or  more,  men  of  indepen- 
dent means,  and  controllers  of  valuable 
and  important  marshlands,  where  only 
the  select  few  shoot  to  over-flowing  bags, 
have  contended  for  the  five  dollar  gun 
license  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
number  of  "Ordinary  and  plain"  guns 
in  the  hunting  fields.  Of  course,  the 
suggestion  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted, 
and  I  hope  it  never  will  be  behind  such 
an  inhuman  and  devlishly  inspired  mot- 
ive. 

During  the  past  few  months,  men  of 
independent  means,  fearing  the  growing 
results  of  propaganda  by  the  American 
Game  Protective  Association,  and  Essex 
County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, in  behalf  of  combination  game 
sanctuaries  and  public  shooting  grounds 
in  seeming  philantrophy  and  desire  to 
protect  migratory  wilf  f6wl,  have  been 
suggesting  to  legislatures  the  conversion 
into  sanctuaries  of  all  remaining  marsh- 
lands of  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  petition  recently  presented 
to  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  by 
these  "Humanitarian  Sportsmen" 
received  a  knock-out  blow,  and  as  as 
result,  the  movement  in  other  northern 
states  seems  to  have  been  completely 
frustrated.  Unlike  men  of  independent 
means,  the  ordinary  and  plain  sportsmen 
of  Northern  United  States  and  Canada, 
cannot  afford  to  take  railway  passage 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  follow  the 
birds  to  the  southern  United  States, 
there  to  do  their  shooting  and  fill  their 
bags  and  ship  to  their  homes  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  Canada  for 
consumption  during  the  winter  months 
by  themselves  and  intimate  and  helpful 
friends.  Will  the  "Sportsmen"  of  Ont- 
ario allow  it? 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  principle  of  a 
gun  license.    But  I  strongly  oppose  a 


Ex-ranger  Robert  Balfour  and  W.  C.  Webb  of  Edenvale,  Ont.,  with  large  timber 
wolf  killed  near  Doe  lake.    Ranger's  hut,  Algonquin  provincial  park. 


Robt.  Mann  and  several  of  our  exper- 
ienced guides  and  rangers  agreed  that 
twenty-five  deer  per  year  was  a  fair 
estimate.  During  the  winter  of  1912-13 
quite  a  number  of  deer  yarded  in  a  small 
swamp  on  the  east  shore  of  Joe  Lake. 
Wolves  had  been  plentiful  all  winter  and 
yet  this  yard  was  never  raided  by  them 
until  early  in  April  when  one  large  male 
wolf  and  two  females  raided  the  yard. 
The  deer  rushed  out  onto  the  ice  and  in 
two  nights  eight  does  lay  slaughtered 
on  the  ice  and  not  ten  pounds  of  flesh  eat- 
en out  of  the  whole  number.  We  opened 
more  than  half  of  them  and  found  all  but 
one  carrying  twin  fawns  and  one  single 
fawn.  The  does  not  examined  were 
large  full  grown  animals  and  we  can 
reasonably  regard  them  as  also  carrying 
twin  fawns.  No  doubt  most  of  those 
fawns  would  have  lived  under  natural 
conditions  of  birth.  We  put  poison  in 
some  of  the  meat  but  no  wolves  would 
go  near  it  afterward.  I  have  also  tried 
to  kill  them  by  placing  poisoned  meat  near 
the  dead  deer  in  the  swamp,  but  found  it 
was  killing  many  valuable  fur  bearing 
animals,  and  while  the  wolves  would  visit 
the  place,  they  were  very  cautious  and 
would  not  touch  the  bait  or  other  animals 
killed  by  eating  the  bait. 

Early  in  the  winter  carefully  placed 
baits  on  islands  and  rocky  points  around 
the  lakes  kill  quite  a  number  of  the  young 
wolves.  Then  again  in  early  March 
when  wolves  are  mating  they  take  bait 
more  readily  and  a  goodly  number  are 
taken  then. 

A  few  wolves  are  caught  in  traps,  very 
carefully  set  along  old  lumber  roads,  etc. 
However,  this  method  requires  experience 
and  patience  and  then  the  chances  are 
all  with  the  wolf  that  he  won't  be  caught. 

How  old  are  wolves  when  they  start 
to  hunt  was  another  question  that  went 
the  rounds  of  the  camp  fire.  Some  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  were  ready  for 


at  the  Macintosh  Ranger's  House,  the 
doctor's  desire  was  granted  for  on  a  point 
not  two  hundred  yards  away  a  pack  of 
wolves  caught  a  deer  and  killed  it.  We 
could  hear  the  savage  yelps  of  delight 
from  the  young  whelps,  mingling  with 
the  deep  howls  of  the  older  wolves  and 
the  bleats  of  the  deer.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  marsh  we  were  unable  to 
render  any  assistance.  In  August  of  the 
present  year,  Ranger  Will  Mooney,  while 
staying  at  Macintosh  Camp  heard  the 
wolves  and  shot  two  of  the  whelps  and 
wounded  a  third  wolf  that  escaped.  No 
doubt  this  was  part  of  the  same  pack  we 
had  heard  at  the  same  place  on  the  20th 
of  May  last,  and  at  that  time  the  wolves 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  month 
old  and  yet  appeared  from  the  noise  to  be 
taking  part  in  the  killing  of  the  deer.  We 
spent  all  next  day  scouting  around  streams 
and  dams  and  saw  very  few  deer,  and 
such  as  we  did  see,  appeared  very  nervous. 
During  the  past  summer  we  have  read 
much  in  various  papers  of  the  opinion  of 
many  splendid  hunters  on  the  principles 
of  still  hunting  versus  dogs.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  drop  the  controversey  and 
all  members  of  the  game  clubs  join  in  a 
real  honest  and  fair  campaign  for  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  game  laws,  not 
with  the  object  of  inflicting  heavy  fines 
but  with  the  idea  of  educating  our  sports- 
men and  the  younger  chaps  growing  into 
manhood,  of  the  need  of  greater  protec- 
tion of  our  fast  diminishing  big  game  and 
fur  bearers.  Some  method  of  exterm- 
inating the  timber  wolf  should  be  found 
than  placing  poisoned  baits  in  the 
orest,  as  this  placing  baits  must 
cause  the  trappers  to  lose  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable 
furs  each  season,  that  fall  by  poison  and 
are  not  found  at  all  or  when  the  fur  is 
spoiled.  I  would  like  to  see  the  opinion 
of  real  sportsmen  in  Rod  and  Gun  on  this 
subject. 
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gun  license  that  has  for  its  aim  and  pur- 
pose the  disrobing  of  ordinary  men  and 
plain  citizens  of  their  rightful  heritage  in 
same  life  and  their  haunts.  We  must 
direct  our  attention  more  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  predatory  birds 
and  animals  that  prey  upon,  and  destroy, 
our  wild  life;  and  the  creation  through- 
out Ontario  of  Combination  Game  Sanc- 
tuaries and  Public  Shooting  Grounds. 
By  the  latter  expression  I  mean,  the 
selection  by  the  government  on  the 
suggestion  of  sportsmen  of  each  county 
of  the  province  of  large  areas  of  marsh- 
lands, the  creation  in  the  center,  on  one- 
third  of  the  area  chosen,  of  a  sanctuary 
where  hunting  and  shooting  is  strictly 
forbidden  throughout  the  year;  the 
lands  around  the  sanctuary  to  be  open  to 
public  shooting  during  a  favorable  period 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

A  gun  license  of  two  dollars,  one  dollar 
,  to  go  into  a  fund  for  the  destruction  of 
predatory  birds  and  animals;  the  other 
dollar  to  a  fund  for  the  rental,  lease  or 
purchase  outright  by  the  government  of 
marshlands  for  the  creation  thereon  of 
"Combination  Game  Sanctuaries  and 
Public  Shooting  Grounds,"  seems  to 
me  a  very  satisfactory  motive  for  a  gun 
license,  one  which  can  be  sympathetically 
received  by  all  lovers  of  the  great  out- 
doors willing  to  give  wild  life,  and  human- 
ity a  square  deal.  It  would  be  entirely 
unfair  and  wrong  to  depend  solely  upon 
gun  license  money  to  protect  the  game 
and  provide  hunting  grounds  for  our 
sportsmen.  If  the  revenues  from  the 
gun  license  pay  the  cost  of  such  protec- 
tion and  creation  of  public  play-grounds 
so  much  the  better.  But,  as  game 
shooting  is  legitimate,  the  shooting- 
public  are  entitled  to  consideration  by 
the  government, and  when  funds  from  the 
gun  license  are  inadequate  to  carry  out 
this  programme,  such  funds  should  be 
assisted  out  of  the  public  exchequer  as 
necessity  requires  or  demands. 

And  still  the  "Big  Ben"  continues  to 
ring  in  Ontario.  Right-and-clean-mind- 
ed  and  conscientious  sportsmen  of  Ont- 
ario are  organizing , and  joining,  and  lining 
up  under  the  protecting  wing  of  The 
Ontario  Sportsmen's  Game  and  Fish 
Protective  Association.  This  newly 
formed  organization,  I  heartily  and 
conscientiously  believe,  will  in  the  near 
future,  form  the  basis  of  sport  in  Ontario 
of  the  ordinary  men  and  plain  law-abid- 
ing sportsmen  of  the  province,  and  is 
worthy  of,  and  entitled  to,  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  Ontario  sportsmen. 
By  early  dictation  of  a  letter  of  enquiry 
to  Mr.  Sam  Harris,  113  Sterling  Road, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  you  undoubtedly  will 
learn  much  of  interest  to  you. 

If  any  one  has  a  more  constructive 
and  fair  suggestion  to  offer,  let  us  have  it. 


nn 
nn 


Buffalo  at  Wainwright  park,  Alta. 


The  Richmond 

Between  5th  and  6th  Aves., 
at  70  West  46th  St. 

In  the  most  interesting  section  of  New  York 


^^UR  rates,  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  well  conducted  hotels 
in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  will  appeal 
to  families  or  persons  travelling  alone. 


Guests  will  receive  the  personal 
attention  of 


E.  B.  SEAMAN 

President 


RAY  BARNETT 

Manager 


^hp^ra^rano?  of  Q?4on 

the  charm  of  its  hillside  gardens,  the  glint  of  tropical 
sunlight — are  imprisoned  in  the  little  leaves  that 
come  to  you  dried  and  labelled 


Seal  Brand  TEA 


leaves  awaiting  only  the  boiling  water  from  your  kettle  to 
liberate  all  the  joys  they  hold — to  give  you  a  beverage  that 
will  banish  thirst,  renew  your  energy,  stimulate  and  cheer. 
In  pound  and  half-pound  cartons. 
CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que.  is 
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My  First  Moose  Hunt 


Robt.  McCulloch 


1LEFT  Fort  William  Wednesday  morn- 
ing on  the  C.  N.  R.  for  Atikokan, 
arrived  there  0.  K.  Next  morning 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  Thos.  Rawn, 
Hugh  McDonald  and  I  left  early  to  look 
the  ground  over  for  our  hunt.  We 
started  west  along  the  track  and  noticed 
some  other  hunters  ahead  of  us  going 
the  same  way.  About  five  or  six  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  hotel  we  heard  a 
rifle  shot.  The  party  ahead  of  us  had 
seen  three  moose  go  over  the  mountain 
top.  We  caught  up  with  them  and 
asked  what  they  were  shooting  at. 
They  told  us  they  had  taken  a  snap  shot 
at  moose  just  going  over  the  hill.  We  all 
fell  into  line,  Indian  fashion,  single 
file,  as  we  had  left  the  track  and  were 
striking  south  to  the  hunting  ground. 
Happening  to  look  at  the  gun  the  man 
ahead  of  me  was  carrying  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  hammer  up.  It  was  he  who 
had  fired  at  the  moose  and  after  working 
the  lever  to  put  another  shell  in  the 
barrel,  went  on,  forgetting  to  put  the 
hammer  down.  Needless  to  say,  I 
used  some  choice  language  in  telling  him 
how  careless  he  was.  Our  party  took 
another  course  from  the  ones  we  had 
caught  up  to.  After  travelling  all  day 
without  seeing  any  fresh  signs,  we  struck 
for  home  at  the  hotel.  We  were  having 
a  pretty  fair  time  in  the  bar  when  a 
fellow  walked  in  and  inquired  for  the 
writer.  To  say  I  was  surprised  is  put- 
ting it  mildly  as  the  stranger  was  none 
other  than  a  brother-in-law  of  mine, 
who  had  arrived  at  Fort  William  the 
day  I  left,  with  his  wife  and  family,  on 
their  way  east.  Knowing  that  I  was 
going  for  my  annual  hunt,  he  had  intend- 
ed joining  me  but  did  not  say  anything 
about  it.  He  caught  the  train  on  Friday 
for  A  tikokan.  Next  morning  we  decided 
to  go  east  on  the  track  for  a  mile  then 
strike  south  through  the  woods.  Hugh 
McDonald  and  I  went  south-east.  Thos. 
Rawn  and  my  brother-in-law,  Tom 
Robertson,  went  north-east.  Hugh  and 
I  had  gone  about  three  miles  and 
were  standing  on  a  fairly  high  hill  com- 
manding a  good  view  of  the  swamp  in 
all  directions.  I  was  farther  down  the 
hill  and  as  I  was  standing  quietly  looking 
and  listening,  I  heard  what  I  thought 
was  a  moose  scraping  his  horns  on  the 
alders,  which  afterwards  proved  correct. 
I  happened  to  glance  towards  the  north 
and  noticed  a  big  brown  mass  entering  a 
jack  pine  fringe  which  ran  all  the  way 
around  this  swamp  to  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Knowing  it  was  my  moose,  although 
I  could  only  see  the  shoulders,  I  did  not 
take  long  to  hand  him  a  bullet  from  my 
30-30.  He  would  be,  I  judged,  250  or 
300  yards  from  me  when  I  fired.  Hugh 
shouted  down  to  me,  "What  are  you 
shooting  at?"  "A  moose"  I  replied. 
"Which  way  is  he  heading?"  "He  is 
following  the  jack  pine  ridge."  In  a 
minute  or  two  I  heard  four  shots  from 
Hugh's  rifle.  "Did  you  get  him?"  I  called 
up.  "No,  he  is  still  going."  "Which 
way?"  I  enquired.  "Still  following  the 
ridge."  I  looked  straight  across  to  the 
opposite  hil!  and  saw  an  opening  in  the 
jack  pine  which  at  the  distance  seemed 
about  fifteen  feet.  I  ran  down  the  hill 
to  a  big  dead  fall,  stood  on  it  and  held 
my  rifle  on  this  opening.  Mr.  Moose 
came  along  on  the  gallop.  I  took  a 
quiet  shot  for  his  shoulder.  Hughie 
shouts  to  me,  "You  missed."  "Well,  I 
says,  Hugh,  I  hardly  expected  to  hit 
1  r;  at  1  hat  distance,  but  I  came  pretty 


close  to  him  because  he  was  travelling 
broadside  to  me  when  I  fired  and  he 
immediately  changed  his  course  and 
went  straight  away  from  me."  I  main- 
tained I  did  not  miss  that  big  target  with 
my  first  shot. 

I  was  disappointed  because  I  was 
considered  a  pretty  good  shot  and  I  was 
perfectly  cool  at  the  time,  no  buck  fever. 
However,  we  decided  we  would  follow 
our  game  at  least  to  .where  I  had  fired 
my  last  shot.  Going  to  where  I  fired  my 
first  shot  we  saw  no  blood,  just  where 
he  had  taken  a  great  jump.  I  kept  say- 
ing over  and  over  I  couldn't  miss  that 
mark.  We  then  went  to  where  Hugh 
had  fired  his  four  shots,  and  we  could 
see  the  marks  of  his  bullets  in  the  snow. 
There  was  about  six  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  "Well,  Hugh,"  I  said, 
"you  did  not  hit  him  anyway."  We 
followed  on  to  where  I  fired  my  last 
shot  and  we  found  blood.  Needless  to 
say  we  were  both  astonished,  I  the  most. 
The  bullet  hit  him  in  the  fetlock  of  the 
hind  foot.  You  can  have  an  idea  I  must 
have  been  some  distance  away,  firing 
at  his  shoulder  and  hitting  him  in  the  foot. 
Well  we  had  a  laugh  over  it.  I  remarked 
that  that  would  not  stop  him.  We 
decided  we  would  follow  his  tracks  for 
a  short  distance  anyway.    We  had  not 

fone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  till 
lr.  Moose  had  stopped,  and  the  blood 
had  gushed  from  his  side  out  four  feet 
into  the  snow.  I  said  "Hughie  he  is  our 
meat.  I  knew  I  did  not  miss  him  with 
my  first  shot".  It  was  just  12  o'clock 
so  we  decided  to  build  a  fire,  make  a 
can  of  tea  and  eat  our  lunch.  We 
selected  a  nice  place  for  our  fire  where 
there  was  plenty  of  birch  bark,  ate  our 
lunch  and  had  a  smoke. 

It  was  one  o'clock  p.m.  when  we  again 
struck  out  after  our  game.  The  snow 
along  his  trail  was  covered  with  blood. 
He  had  gone  about  500  yards  when  he 
lay  down.  Here  the  snow  was  red,  but 
he  was  gone.  However,  we  overtook 
him  after  a  short  walk.  He  was  still 
going  with  his  nose  almost  touching  the 
ground.  Hugh  fired  two  shots  at  him 
but  missed.  By  this  time  he  was  going 
over  a  knoll  and  I  said,  let  me  have  a 
crack  at  him.  I  waited  till  he  put  his 
head  past  a  tree  when  I  put  a  bullet  into 
his  neck.  He  tumbled  over,  gave  a  great 
sigh  and  when  we  got  to  him  he  was  stone 
dead.  I  then  was  excited  for  he  was  my 
first  moose  and  he  had  a  beautiful  head, 
not  so  very  large,  fifty  inch  spread,  but 
perfect.  We  bled  him  and  opened  him 
up.  The  insides  were  just  a  mass  of 
black  blood. 

Now  I  don't  understand  to  this  day 
how  he  went  so  far  without  bleeding. 
I  shot  him  on  the  left  side  back  of  the 
shoulder.  When  we  noticed  the  stream 
of  blood  where  he  had  stood,  the  blood 
was  on  the  right  side,  so  that  the  bullet 
must  have  gone  clean  through  him. 
We  returned  to  the  hotel  where  we  met 
the  other  members  of  our  party.  We 
asked  them  what  luck.  None.  So  we 
just  showed  them  our  knives. 

Next  day  we  started  out  to  bring  our 
moose  in.  We  took  a  light  team  of 
horses,  one  hitched  to  a  travois,  the 
other  with  the  harness  on  and  saddlebags 
made  out  of  sacks.  We  had  to  cut  a  road 
through  slashed  timber  in  this  swamp  to 
get  our  horses  through.  Arriving  at  our 
tlestination  'we  did  not  take  long  to  cut 
our  meat  up.  I  was  skinning  the  neck 
when  the  bullet  that  dropped  him  fell 
out.    It  had  just  blackened  the  skin  on 


the  opposite  side  to  where  it  had  entered 
and  was  as  perfect  a  mushroom  bullet 
as  we  ever  saw.  We  got  back  to  the 
hotel  early  that  evening.  Next  day  we 
all  went  out  again  when  Tom  Rawn  and 
Tom  Robertson  each  brought  down  their 
moose.  My  rubbers  were  chafing  my 
heels  so  badly  that  I  had  to  give  up 
and  strike  for  home.  I  got  the  head 
mounted  and  had  it  set  up  in  the  store 
where  I  work  when  a  fellow  came  in  to 
buy  it  from  me.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  make  a  bargain  as  I  knew  it  would  be 
no  difficulty  to  go  out  and  get  a  moose  in 
this  district. 

This  hunt  took  place  fourteen  years 
ago  and  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 
The  members  of  the  party  are  all  alive 
and  just  as  keen  for  a  hunt  to-day  as 
they  were  then.  Mr.  Rawn  still  lives  at 
Atikokan  Mr.  McDonald  is  chief  warden 
at  Quetico  Park,  Mr.  Robertson  is  living 
in  Lanark,  Ontario,  while  the  writer 
holds  forth  at  the  old  stand,  Fort  William. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  brother- 
in-law,  T.  Robertson  in  Carleton  Place 
last  month  and  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
hunt  we  had,  while  I  at  the  same  time 
had  this  letter  in  my  pocket  to  mail  to 
Rod  and  Gun. 

i  i  1 1  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

IRONSIDES 

J.  G.  Maltby 

IRONSIDES  was  a  perfect  specimen, 
and  the  largest  deer  that  made  its 
home  for  many  years  on  the  great 
Madawaska  range.  He  was  the  topic 
of  Dawson  Village  and  every  -camp  from 
the  Bay  to  Apeongo  Forks. 

He  derived  his  name  from  a  tenderfoot 
from  Montreal,  who  had  still  hunted  him 
for  two  seasons  and  was  only  successful 
in  disposing  of  his  ammunition  of  which 
however,  he  was  always  well  supplied. 
His  many  friends  attributed  his  failure 
to  secure  the  prize,  to  buck  fever,  but  our 
friend  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  wore  a 
coat  of  armour,  like  old  time  warriors  and 
the  King  of  Aylen  lake  was  accordingly 
christened  Ironsides.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  Ironsides  fed  on  the  water 
lilies  and  in  the  beaver  marsh  beside  the 
lake,  and  became  exceedingly  popular 
with  camera  people  and  artists  who 
spent  their  summer  vacation  there.  A 
great  mountain  extending  from  the 
south  of  Aylen  lake  to  Pine  lake  quoted  as 
1400  fet.  above  rail  level  proved  to  be  a 
great  feeding  ground  and  shelter  for  deer 
in  fall  weather.  The  weather  changing 
and  frost  setting  in,  old  Ironsides  now 
discarded  his  red  coat  and  donned  his 
wedding  trosseau  of  grey  and  left  the 
lake  side  to  prospect  the  pinnacle  for  a 
"Buna  Fame."  Many  does  basked  in 
the  sunshine  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  the 
chilled  fall  afternoons.  This  afforded 
Ironsides  a  glorious  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing into  a  satisfactory  matrimonial  con- 
tract, without  travelling  too  much 
country.  The  children  gathering  nuts 
saw  Ironsides  and  his  spouse  on  the  pin- 
nacle and  telling  the  story  in  their  homes 
at  the  evening  meal  greatly  exaggerated 
his  size  and  said  he  had  from  5  to  25 
prongs  on  his  horns.  Fathers  became 
interested  and  cautioned  the  children 
"mum's  the  word"  less  the  Indians  get 
him,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  every 
hunter  in  the  villiage  knew  of  Ironsides 
and  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  first 
day  of  November  to  dawn.  Gaffney's 
club  was  already  formed,  the  tenderfoot 
from  Montreal  was  wired  for  and 
arrived  armed  with  a  280  Ross^and  a 
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warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Ironsides. 
Captain  Gaffney  was  a  small  man  in 
statue  but  possessed  the  largest  heart  of 
any  of  Emerald  Isle's  sons;  he  was  a 
great  sport  a  dead  shot,  had  an  eye  like  a 
hawk,  and  was  proficient  in  wood  craft. 
He  was  a  locomotive  engineer  on  a  fast 
local,  very  cool,  witty,  and  of  great 
nerve,  classed  as  a  speed  marvel  second  to 
none  on  his  iron  horse  the  1644.  He  was 
around  early,  called  the  roll  and  found  all 
six  members  present.  We  boarded  the 
east  mixed  at  4.40  a.m.  and  were  on  the 
trail  to  camp  at  7  a.m.  The  day  was 
spent  with  the  usual  preliminary  work 
around  the  camp.  Next  morning  watch- 
es were  assigned  to  the  different  boys  and 
my  duty  was  to  put  out  the  dogs.  I  took 
Dusty,  a  Walker  fox  hound  and  Ripple,  a 
beagle,  both  dogs  about  a  year  old. 
Received  final  instructions  from  the 
captain  and  beat  it  to  the  boat.  It  was 
a  clear  morning  and  the  sky  was  giving  up 
signs  of  daylight.  The  dogs  climbed 
into  the  boat  and  I  shoved  her  off  and 
pulled  out  for  Windy  Point.  Dusty  was 
restless  and  would  give  out  a  war  hoop 
now  and  then  while  Ripple  took  his  morn- 
ing nap  on  a  mackinaw  coat.  I  landed  on 
a  sand  bar,  petted  my  dogs  and  wondered 
if  they  would  ever  come  back;  neither  of 
the  dogs  had  ever  ran  a  deer  before  and 
the  next  question  that  arose  in  my  mind. 
"Will  they  start  at  all?"  I  got  my  bear- 
ings and  started  to  go  up  an  old  cache 
road  when  a  roar  from  the  dogs  was 
evidence  that  the  race  was  on  and  with 
the  Ironside  couple  at  that.  Away  up 
over  a  ridge  and  down  again  to  a  muskeg 
the  dog  music  echoed  over  windy  Point 
shore,  echoed  and  echoed  and  was  beyond 
description.  I  scrambled  to  a  high  bluff 
and  about  800  yards  south  on  the  side  of 
Red  Pine  Lake  I  saw  old  Ironsides  and 
his  lady  doe  doing  the  marathon  for  their 
lives.  Withevery jump  came  aroarfrom 
the  hounds.  They  swung  south  east  and 
started  for  the  pinnacle.  The  drops  of 
perspiration  from  anxiety  began  to 
come  out  on  my  brow;  I  began  to  wonder 
where  the  boys  were.  I  sat  on  a  log 
listening  to  the  bugle  band  of  the  dogs 
calling  the  men  to  action.  Their  call  was 
loud  and  steady  but  no  response. .  I  began 
to  think  the  faultless  run  was  in  vain 
when  over  the  din  of  the  dogs  roared  a 
gun.  Bang!  Bang!  Too  fast,  thought  I, 
Buck  fever.  The  dogs  still  called  for  the 
firing  line,  there  voices  ringing  out  with  a 
vengeance.  Again  the  guns  roared. 
Ironsides  and  lady  escaped  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Down  around  the  horn  to 
Hasken  lake  they  started  to  takk  to  the 
water,  the  dogs  pressing  them  hard. 
There  were  only  two  men  to  go  by  Mont- 
real and  Gaffney.  Montreal  stood  on  alog 
and  got  very  uneasy.  He  plainly  heard 
the  dogs  call  out,  "Ow-ow  ow  Mont- 
real— ow — ow".  He  shoved  off  his  safety 
and  got  ready.  Ironsides  flew  by  him,  he 
being  a  barber  gave  him  a  close  shave. 
However  he  managed  to  get  the  doe  with 
a  broadside.  The  Ironside  buck  in  his 
estimation  was  making  a  clean  get-away 
as  he  had  done  many  times  before  when 
Gaffney  pulled  his  .303  British  on  him 
and  down  he  went  ending  the  career  of 
the  cleverest  buck  that  ever  ran  ahead  of 
dogs.  No  coat  of  armour  was  on  him 
although  there  was  evidence  of  close 
calls  before,  one  ear  being  shot  off. 
Gaffney  was  congratulated  by  all,  dogs 
made  idols  of  and  the  old  pledge  of  one 
before  bed  broken  followed  by  a  hot  dis- 
cussion of  dogs,  sights,  ammunition 
and  unlimited  excuses  from  the  boys  in 
the  first  line  of  attack  for  missing,  al- 
though some  were  possible. 

Ironsides  was  shipped  to  Madawaska 
and  the  news  of  his  downfall  had  been 
previously  received,  a  great  many  of  the 
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The  WALKER  HOUSE  and  HOTEL  CARLS-RITE 

"The  House  of  Plenty"  "The  House  of  Comfort" 

TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

OUR  duty  as  Hotel  Proprietors  is  to  maintain  the  best  up-to-date  hotels 
possible,  performing  a  public  service  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  enjoy 
whenever   in  the  great  city. 

A  cuisine  which  is  unsurpassed,  such  conveniences  and  a  service  which  will 
satisfy  the  travelling  men,  tourists,  and  such  individual  attention  which  will 
delight  the  ladies  and  children  travelling  without  escorts,  which  truly  bespeaks 
Of  these  hotels  as  being  Toronto's  two  leading  hotels,  are  the  endeavours  of 
the  proprietors. 

The  hotels  WALKER  HOUSE  and  CARLS-RITE  are  within  a  block  of  the 
UNION  STATION  and  convenient  to  the  shopping  centre. 

We  specialize  on  the  American  Plan.    European  plan  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL 

PROPRIETORS 

HERBERT  (DOC)  McCARTHY    Manager  Hotel  Carls-Rite 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Limited,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  all  kind  of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are 
streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing.  Also  Caribou  bar- 
rens. Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be 
secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F;  E.  Pittman,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Ltd. 

St.  John's  Nfld. 


Where  Do  You  Keep  Your  Car? 

What  does  it  cost  you  for  storage? 

What  would  it  cost  you  to  build  a  garage  of  your  own  and 
have  your  car  right  at  home  whenever  you  want  it? 

55  designs  in  garages  are  shown  by  perspective  views  and 
floor  plans  and  dimensions  etc.,  and  full  details  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  materials  and  an  estimated  cost. 

You  will  find  a  design  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architecture 
of  your  own  home,  in 

Garages  and  How  to  Build  Them 

The  building  of  a  garage  of  your  own  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  just  a  place  to  keep  your  car.  There  are  ever  so  many  other 
items  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There's  need  for  equip- 
ment and  accessories.  The  advantages  of  a  turn  table,  tool 
cabinets,  washing  equipment,  heating  for  the  winter. 

IT'S  A  BOOK  EVERY  MOTORIST  SHOULD  HAVE 
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villagers  called  to  view  and  pay  their 
respects  to  the  noble  buck  which  had  been 
in  the  Madawaska  district  for  years  as  he 
hung  in  his  last  resting  place  in  Gaffney's 
back  yard. 

I31BI|11=| 

Fishing  During  Harvest 
in  Manitoba 

Ernest  A.  Litten 

A FEW  years  ago  I  found  myself 
located  for  some  months  on  a 
wheat  farm  eight  miles  from  Bran- 
don. In  those  days  the  hours  of  vork 
in  the  summer  were  not  limited  to  eight 
hours  per  day,  but  we  worked  from  early 
morning  to  evening  and  even  by  moon- 
light. From  the  fore-going  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  was  no  time  to  think  of 
sport  during  the  week. 

On  Sunday  after  the  chores  were  done 
we  were  freed,  but  as  church  and  chapel 
was  eight  miles  away  we  usually  went 
to  the  river  for  bathing  or  fishing.  My 
first  introduction  to  the  Assinaboine  was 
on  one  of  these  Sunday  mornings  and 
as  I  trudged  across  the  stubble  with  an 
eighteen  foot  bamboo  pole  and  a  supply 
of  serviceable  tackle,  I  felt  quite  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  a  bit  of  sport. 

Do  birds  and  animals  that  are  wild 
know  any  difference  in  the  days  of  the 
week?  Common  sense  answers  "No", 
but  common  experience  leads  one  to  give 
another  answer  to  this  question.  At 
any  rate  the  prairie  chickens  seemed  to 
know  that  they  were  not  in  danger  that 
day,  for  not  once  only,  but  many  times 
did  a  good  covey  of  strong  birds  rise 
within  easy  shot  of  me  giving  a  fine 
chance  of  a  right  and  left.  Nearing 
the  river  my  companion  and  self  had  a 
similar  experience  with  ducks,  which 
got  up  from  the  shallows  and  offered 
good  sporting  chances,  but  apparently 
they  knew  that  they  were  in  no  danger 
from  us  on  Sundays. 

Where  we  struck  the  river  it  was  about 
100  yards  wide  and  just  below  usit  ran 
over  some  rocks  which  made  some  nice 
eddies  and  falls.  A  few  years  before 
the  Indians  built  a  trap  here  of  willows 
and  diverted  most  of  the  water  so  that 
it  ran  through  this  trap.  Each  day 
they  came  and  removed  their  catch 
which  on  some  days  was  quite  a  sub- 
stantial one.  We  first  started  to  catch 
our  baits  and  as  these  consisted  mainly 
of  frogs  and  large  sized  grasshoppers,  we 
had  quite  a  lively  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  frequently 
more  difficult  to  procure  our  baits  than 
to  catch  fish.  Nearly  always  we  came 
across  a  number  of  snakes  and  these  we 
killed  when  possible,  although  they  were 
most  likely  only  engaged  in  hunting  frogs 
like  ourselves  and  did  not  deserve  death. 
Having  caught  half  a  dozen  frogs  between 
us  we  killed  them  and  I  then  fixed  up  my 
primitive  tackle  and  looked  about  for  a 
suitable  swim  to  begin  operations. 

No  well  trodden  path  showed  me  where 
a  good  swim  was  to  be  found,  for  the 
river  away  from  the  townships  was,  to 
all  intents,  practically  virgin  water. 
Starting  about  a  score  of  yards  above 
these  rapids,  I  cast  out  having  previously 
baited  with  a  hopper  on  my  top  hook 
and  the  leg  of  a  frog  on  the  bottom  one 
and  fishea  about  five  feet  deep.  The 
first  half  dozen  swims  down  drew  blank 
so  I  lowered  my  baits  a  couple  of  feet 
and  tried  again.  This  quickly  changed 
the  luck  and  a  bite  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  landing  of  a  golden  eye  of  about 
one  pound  in  weight.    The  hopper  had 


drawn  first  blood  so  rebaiting  I  tried  the 
swim  again  and  soon  had  a  companion 
for  my  first  capture.    My  third  strike 
was  not  a  success  for  I  hooked  a  decent 
sized  pickerel  but  attempting  to  land  it 
without  playing  it  out  I  smashed  off 
and  left  my  hook  in  him  for  a  keepsake. 
After  this  performance  I  felt  it  wise  to 
make  a  move,  so  walked  up  stream  to  a 
stranded  log  from  which  I  could  cast 
well  out  into  deep  water.    This  proved 
a  good  place  and  my  first  cast  was  success- 
ful but  learning  from  experience,  I  was 
not  too  hasty.    I  started  playing  my  fish 
carefully  but  was  puzzled  as  to  what  I 
had  got  hold  of  for  it  did  not  play  as  I 
expected.    In  a  minute  or  two  I  was  able 
to  land  it  and  then  found  that  a  good 
golden  eye  had  taken  the  hopper  and  a 
fair  sized  pickerel  the  frog's  leg,  and  this 
accounted  for  the  erratic  lay  so  that  "it" 
was   really   "a   pair."    Fish  followed 
each  other  in  steady  succession  but  only 
these  two  species,  the  pickerel  running 
about  three  pounds  each  and  the  golden 
eye  about  half  that  weight.  Shifting 
back  to  my  first  swim  I  had  a  good  bite 
and  on  landing  a  fine  pickerel  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  was  the  one  I  had 
smashed  in  earlier  in  the  morning,  for 
my  hook  was  fast  in  its  upper  jaw.  What 
can  those  critics  say  to  back  up  their 
theory  that  it  is  cruel  to  catch  fish  with 
hooks  because  of  the  pain  the  fish  suffer, 
in  the  light  of  incidents  like  this  that 
have  happened  to  hundreds  of  anglers? 
No,  their  theory  is  largely  humbug  I  am 
sure  for  fish  do  not  feel  pain  like  human 
beings.    This    is    a    slight  digression 
however.    Lunch  time  brought  several 
friends  to  see  how  the  angler  had  pro- 
gressed and  they  were  mightily  pleased  to 
share  my  catch  amongst  them.  After 
my  companion  and  self  were  left  alone  I 
felt    desirous    of    securing  something 
larger,  if  possible,  so  made  my  way  to  the 
rapids.    I  now  removed  all  superfluous 
clothing  which  left  me  with  about  as 
much  on  as  the  Indian  fisherman  that 
worked  the  fish  trap.    Putting  on  a  whole 
frog  on  my  bottom  hook  and  a  leg  on 
the  top  I  waded  out  above  the  rapids  and 
cast  out  into  the  swifter  water.  Some 
sharp  bites  took  place  but  these  I  think 
only  came  from  small  fish.    A  better 
knock  and  a  quick  strike  put  me  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  pike  that  played 
well  in  the'  fast  water.    What  might 
have  been  a  nasty  accident  took  place 
when  I  was  wading   a-shore  with  the 
fish.    Either  I  stumbled  over  a  rock  or 
the  pike  gave  a  sudden  jump,  anyhow 
I  let  go  of  the  pike  to  save  myself  and 
in  falling  caught  the  second  hook  in  my 
left  hand  and  as  he  kicked  made  the  hook 
penetrate  rather  deeply.    I  dropped  the 
fish  on  a  rock  and  picked  up  a  loose 
stone  and  smashed  its  head  and  so 
reduced  the  strain  on  the  hook,  and  fort- 
unately was  able  to  withdraw  it  from  my 
hand.    It  was  a  nasty  wound  but  it 
might  easily  have  been  much  worse. 

Baiting  up  afresh  I  waded  out  again 
and  soon  had  a  stroke  of  luck  for  1  hooked 
something  rather  more  substantial.  The 
fish,  with  the  help  of  the  current,  gave  me 
an  anxious  ten  minutes,  but  then  walking 
backwards  I  was  able  to  tow  my  catch 
into  shallow  water,  but  my  fine  line  had 
all  its  work  to  land  a  fish  of  about  twenty 
pounds  weight.  In  my  mind  I  had  the 
fish  on  the  scales  but  at  that  moment 
my  companion  caught  sight  of  it  and 
my  luck  was  out.  Heedless  of  my  warn- 
ing Shout  he  dashed  into  the  shallow  water 
and  grabbed  the  fine  tackle  and  heaved 
up  the  fish  and  held  it  up  saying.  "What 
a  monster."  At  that  moment  the  fish 
gave  a  kick  and  of  course  the  line  parted 
like  cotton.  We  only  had  one  good  look 
at  him,  but  the  wave  he  made  as  he 
dashed  for  those  rapids  was  so  clearly 


engraved  on  my  brain  that  I  can  see  it 
now  as  I  write,  although  the  fish,  if  he 
has  escaped  the  many  anglers  that 
beset  him,  is  twenty  years  older  then  when 
he  met  with  this  adventure.  What  I 
said  to  my  non-angling  companion 
I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination, 
but  I  felt  pretty  sick  and  had  no  more 
heart  for  fishing  that  day  you  may  be 
sure. 

You  may  guess  I  fished  that  spot  again 
and  again  but  always  alone  for  I  prefer 
to  land  the  fish  I  hook  myself.  One 
evening  I  had  a  fish  on  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  and  after  landing  it  myself  found 
that  it  weighed  just  over  fifteen  pounds, 
but  I  never  ceased  to  hanker  after  that 
20  pounder  that  was  so  nearly  mine. 


Hunting  Canadian  Geese 
in  Saskatchewan 

Jas.  A.  Delgaty 

THE  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
goose  season,  i.e.,  the  31st  day  of 
August,  1920,  found  us  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  river 
in  north  western  Saskatchewan.  A 
deserted  homesteader's  shack  on  the  edge 
on  a  wheat  field,  about  one  and  one  half 
miles  from  the  river,  made  an  excellent 
camping  place. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,,  of  the 
day  above  mentioned,  the  three  of  us 
quietly  set  out  to  examine  the  field  for 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  geese.  The 
unmistakable  evidence  of  damage  to  the 
wheat  stooks  as  well  as  distinct  goose 
footprints  in  the  sandy  soil,  convinced 
us  that  the  geese  used  this  field  as  a 
feeding  ground. 

As  we  had  thoughtfully  carried  shovels 
with  us,  we  straightway  selected  a  spot 
on  a  slight  knoll,  and  dug  our  pits.  These 
we  placed  about  thirty  five  feet  apart, 
and  made  them  five  feet  deep,  four  feet 
long,  and  two  and  one  half  feet  wide. 
We  camouflaged  the  pits  by  placing 
sheaves  around  them;  the  result  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  three  large  stooks. 
Our  next  move  was  to  place  decoys,  of 
which  we  had  a  dozen  tin  ones,  about 
twenty  feet  directly  in  front  of  the  centre 
pit.  This  done,  we  wended  our  way  back 
to  the  shack  as  cautiously  as  we  had 
come. 

We  rose  promptly  at  4.30  the  next 
morning,  and,  breakfastless,  but  highly 
excited,  seized  our  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  soon  stealthily  slid  into  our  respec- 
tive pits,  taking  pains  not  to  disturb 
their  disguise.  We  all  had  12  gauge  shot 
guns,  and,  on  this  occasion,  used  No.  1 
shot,  although  later  on  in  the  season,  we 
used  as  fine  a  shot  as  No.  4  with  good 
results. 

We  could  plainly  hear  the  geese  splash- 
ing around  and  preparing  for  flight.  The 
confusion  became  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced, until  there  was  a  perfect  hubbub 
of  honks  and  splashes  of  all  descriptions. 
As  this  increased,  so  did  our  excitement, 
and  suspense.  We  nervously,  but 
cautiously,  smoked  countless  cigarettes, 
and  repeatedly  examined  our  guns. 

The  noise  on  the  river  suddenly  ceased. 
We  each  peered  through  our  barricades, 
and  quickly  crouched  low  in  our  pits 
again.  We  had  seen  the  geese,  hundreds 
of  them,  big  flocks  and  small  flocks, 
flying  in  all  directions,  directly  over  the 
river.  We  cautiously  and  prayerfully 
gazed  at  them,  hoping  our  decoys  would 
prove  enticing  enough  to  draw  at  least 
some  of  the  geese  within  range.  s*g 

We  soon  observed  a  large  flock  flying 
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father  tow,  and  directly  toward  us.  "We 
hastily  discarded  our  cigarettes  and 
prepared  for  action.  We  had  previously 
decided  as  to  which  bird  each  one  should 
shoot  at,  so,  when  the  van  of  the  flock 
was  directly  over  our  decoys,  our  guns 
boomed  simultaneously.  One  goose 
dropped  to  the  ground  with  a  thud,  two 
others  commenced  taking  a  slanting  and 
unsteady  course  to  the  ground,  while  the 
balance  of  the  flock,  to  the  tune  of  our 
now  indiscriminate  bombardment, 
swerved  suddenly  to  the  right  and  with 

freatly  increased  speed,  and  excited 
onks,  made  for  other  feeding  grounds, 
leaving,  however,  three  more  of  their 
number,  severely  wounded,  on  the  ground. 
As  the  noise  had  apparently  convinced 
other  flocks  that  this  was  an  unhealthy 
feeding  ground  that  morning,  there 
were  no  more  flocks  to  be  seen  coming  in 
our  direction,  so  we  scrambled  out  of  our 
pits  and  hurriedly  collected  our  six  geese, 
taking  care  to  cover  them  with  sheaves. 
We  then  slid  into  our  pits  again,  patiently 
waiting  for  fresh  victims. 

An  hour's  wait  satisfied  us  that  our 
shooting  for  that  morning  was  over. 
Each  man  proudly  carried  two  geese, 
his  gun  and  ammunition,  a  considerable 
load,  but  borne  uncomplainingly.  We 
made  for  the  shack,  and  lost  no  time  in 
''hocking"  out  the  grub  box  and  prepar- 
ing breakfast.  This  consisted  of  "sow 
belly"  and  a  large  supply  of  pork  and 
beans,  our  cook  having  an  unfortunate 
weakness  for  the  latter  substance.  We 
certainly  did  full  justice  to  the  meal, 
however,  and  so  elated  were  we  by  the 
result  of  the  morning's  shoot,  that  we 
■decided  to  remain  for  the  evening  flight. 

Having  nothing  particular  to  do  until 
•early  evening,  we  condescended  to  go 
duck  hunting,  which  sport,  however,  we 
now  found  tame,  so,  after  bagging  about 
twenty-five  of  these  birds  in  a  listless 
manner,  we  returned  to  headquarters, 
where  we  enjoyed  another  meal,  identical- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  the  morning. 
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About  4  p.m.,  we  once  more  took  our 
places  in  our  respective  pits.  In  about 
half  an  hour,  we  could  discern  several 
large  flocks  in  the  distance,  making  for 
the  river.  One  of  these  flocks  made  for 
our  direction,  so  we  once  more  went 
through  the  process  of  breathless  waiting 
and  crouching. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  flock  were 
within  range,  our  guns  were  fired  with 
the  same  precision  as  in  the  morning, 
with  the  same  gratifying  result,  excepting 
that  in  this  case,  all  three  birds  dropped 
to  the  earth  stone  dead.  The  indiscrimin- 
ate fire  following  this  volley,  brought 
down  a  further  three  geese  out  of  this 
flock.  We  quickly  collected  and  covered 
our  game,  as  in  the  morning,  but  although 
we  remained  in  our  pits  until  almost  dark, 
the  succeeding  flocks  refused  to  come 
within  range  of  our  destructive  weapons. 
Thoroughly  satisfied,  however,  we  col- 
lected our  game  and  decoys,  and  made  for 
the  shack.  Our  twelve  geese,  which,  by 
the  way,  averaged  twelve  pounds  in 
weight,  were  put  into  a  large  sack,  placed 
on  the  running  board,  and  tied  to  the  side 
of  the  car. 

Needless  to  say,  the  sack  was  the 
object  of  solicitous  attention  on  our  part 
on  the  homeward  journey,  and  great  was 
our  joy  when  we  arrived  home  with  the 
precious  load  safely.  The  next  morning 
although  gazed  at  by  a  throng  of  onlook- 
ers, amongst  whom  were  several  jealous 
would-be  goose  hunters,  we  had  our 
picture  taken. 

On  a  later  date,  we  again  visited  the 
same  field  and  bagged  another  ten  geese. 
On  this  occasion,  we  could  have  visited 
the  sand  bars  and  potted  an  unlimited 
number  of  birds,  but  this  practise, 
besides  being  unlawful  in  this  province, 
seemed  to  us  to  be  merely  a  cruel  slaught- 
er, the  geese  not  having  a  sporting 
chance. 

With  the  experience  gained  in  this,  our 
first  goose  hunt,  we  are  very  optimistic 
regarding  the  goose  season  of  1921. 
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Twenty-Nine  Days  of  Real  Sport,  or  a 
Hunting  Trip  Worth  While 


Bert  W.  Pierson 


L"ET'S  get  the  outfit  together  and  be 
ready  to  go  by  the  twenty-fifth  of 
October",  said  Vickery  to  me  one 
morning  as  we  sat  looking  toward  our 
old  hunting  grounds  in  the  Elktook 
mountains  of  southern  Alberta. 

This  was  just  what  I  was  waiting  for, 
so  we  got  busy,  put  everything  in  the  car 
to  make  up  a  complete  outfit  for  two. 
We  left  the  grub  until  the  last,  this  we  got 
ready  just  before  we  started.  We 
were  to  be  gone  a  month  or  more,  so  took 
a  good  supply  of  everything.  Our  first 
camp  was  made  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a 
small  trout  stream  called  Lost  Creek. 
It  headed  in  the  Elktook  range  and  ran 
east  to  High  river.  We  were  far  removed 
from  the  main  road  on  High  river  and 
were  close  to  good  hunting.  We  made 
things  around  camp  as  comfortable  as 
we  could  the  first  day  and  on  the  second 
we  went  out  to  try  to  locate  some  game. 
When  we  had  hunted  about  three  hours 
we  had  the  good  luck  to  spot  a  she  lion 
standing  "on  a  fallen  log,  not  more  than 
eighty  yards  from  us.  Vickery  turned 
his  four  hundred  and  five  loose  in  her 
direction  and  down  she  went.  When  we 
got  to  the  log.  behind  which  she  fell,  she 
jumped  to  her  feet  and  would  have 


charged  but  I  put  a  250  grain  bullet  in 
her  chest  that  settled  her  career.  She 
was  not  an  extra  large  one,  so  we  took 
her  to  camp  to  remove  her  pelt.  We 
reached  camp  about  dusk,  had  a  good 
supper  and  turned  in.  It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night  and  very  quiet.  Vickery 
was  sound  asleep  in  fifteen  minutes  after 
we  put  the  flap  of  the  tent  down.  I  lay 
awake  listening  to  the  little  black  faced 
watch,  which  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  tent 
pole  at  our  heads.  Save  for  the  ticking 
of  the  watch  and  the  steady  rippling 
sound  of  the  water  in  the  creek  close  by, 
everything  was  as  still  as  death.  The 
stillness  remained  unbroken  until  I  was 
almost  asleep.  Then  I  was  startled  by 
the  blood  curdling  scream  from  a  male 
lion  not  forty  steps  from  our  tent.  I 
moved  to  the  front  of  the  tent,  pulled 
the  flap  to  one  side  and  looked  out.  I 
dropped  it  back  in  place  again  and  with 
somewhat  of  a  creepy  feeling,  grabbed 
my  gun  which  was  leaning  against  a  box 
in  the  corner  of  our  apartments,  raised 
the  flap  again  and  fastened  it  open. 
Not  forty  feet  away  and  between  me  and 
the  great  shining  moon,  stood  the  huge 
lion.  His  tail  was  wagging  from  side  to 
side  like  the  pendulum  of  a  grandfather's 
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Why  keep  that  valuable  bird  dog  in 
che  snow  covered  north-laDd  denying  him 
the  privilege  of  developing  as  he  should. 
Send  him  down  to  me  .<  where  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  quail  are  plentiful.  Let 
me  work  him  through  the  winter,  teaching 
him  the  fine  points  of  the  game  and  your 
next  shooting  trip  will  be  100%,  matter.'  not 
what  game  bird  you  hunt. 

Charges  only  $20.00  per  month — as 
reasonable  as  high  class  work  and  expert 
attention  can  be  had. 

References  from  all  over  the  continent. 

GRADY  W.  SMITH 

Love  Sta.,  Mississippi. 

The  Shooting  Dog  Trainer  of  Intern _i- 
tional  Reputation. 


GUN  CLUBS! 

Are  your  traps  in  order  for  coming'season? 
Write  me  for  prices  on  repairs  and  Canadian 
Blackbird  targets.    Phone  Regent  8223W. 

NELSON  LONG,  Manufacturer 
441  Mary  St.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


A  Flashlight  Free 

A  General  Electric  Flashlight 
will  be  sent  you  free  on  receipt 
of  three  new  subscriptions  to 
Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  each. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


WA  TERM  AN' S 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE 


You  can  have  a  real  good  foun- 
tain pen  at  no  cost  to  yourself. 
This  is  a  pen  of  proven  reputa- 
tion and  worth  while  having. 

For  further  particulars  write 

Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 
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clock,  and  the  moon  was  about  to  disap- 
pear behind  the  high  peaks  to  the  west  of 
us,  when  I  cut  another  250  grain  bullet 
loose.    I  hardly  had  time  to  duck  back 
into  the  tent  much  less  try  for  a  second 
shot,  when  he  came  down  upon  us.  Our 
tent  was  a  little  7  x  10  low-walled  affair, 
and  the  poles  were  of  dry  pine.  They 
held  the  great  weight  of  this  night  travel- 
er about  as  long  as  a  silk  fishing  line 
would  hold  a  Durham  bull.    He  came 
down  upon  us,  tent  and  all,  like  a  land- 
slide.   Vickery  was  sound  asleep  when  I 
fired  the  shot  and  was  still  under  the 
blankets  when   the  cyclone  struck  us. 
The  lion  got  a  good  firm  hold  on  my  war 
sack  beneath  the  tent  and  proceeded  to 
tear  it  into  pieces  tent  and  all.    I  had 
fallen  with  my  head  against  the  stove 
but  fortunately  the  fire  was  nearly  out. 
I  did  not  try  to  move  and  asked  Vic 
to  be  quiet  also.    We  lay  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position  for  what  seemed  an 
hour,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  only  a 
few  minutes.    When  the  great  brute 
stopped  clawing  at  my  war  bag,  which 
he  must  have  thought  was  me,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  made  a  sure 
shot  after  all.    I  made  a  struggle  to  get 
out   from   under   the   wreckage,  half 
expecting  to  be  pounced  upon  when  I 
did  so.    But  to  my  great  joy,  nothing 
moved.    Then   I   threw   off  the  tent 
and  started  to  get  to  my  feet.  When 
I  did  this,  the  lion  made  a  lunge  and 
let  out  a  howl  that  fairly  chilled  the 
blood  in  the  back  of  my  neck.    I  think 
Vic  went  right  through  the  blankets 
and  into  the  ground.    But  it  was  the  last 
movement  the  lion  ever  made.    He  was 
dead.    When  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
that  effect  we  crawled  out  from  under 
the  tent  and  with  a  search  light  we  made 
a  careful  and  cautious  inspection  of  the 
surroundings.    When  we  had  satisfied 
ourselves  that  the  brute  was  really  dead, 
we  started  a  fire  and  sat  up  for  two  or 
three  hours,  then  turned  in  and  slept 
till  morning.    Next  day  we  took  the 
hides  off  both  lions,  caught  a  fine  string 
of  trout  and  fixed  up  our  most  dilapidated 
tent.    The  following  day  we  went  out 
again,  going  right  to  the  foot  of  the  Elk- 
took  range  before  we  saw  game  of  any 
kind.    We  sat  down  to  eat  our  lunch 
about  three  in  the  afternoon.  While 
doing  so  I  spotted  a  band  of  ewes  and 
lambs  on  a  ledge  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  but  could  not  see  any  rams. 
After  we  had  finished  our  dinner  we  tried 
to  see  how  close  we  could  get  to  them. 
We  stalked  them  as  carefully  as  we  would 
have  done  if   sheep  season   had  been 
open,  and  we  got  within  about  eighty 
yards  of  them  before  they  took  fright. 
When  they  started  jto  run  we  saw  a  fine 
ram  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
rest  of  them.    He  was  in  a  kind  of  a 
pocket,  between  two  perpendicular  walls 
of  rock,  and  to  get  away  he  had  to  come 
towards  us  down  through  a  trough  for 
quite  a  way.    We  ran  up  to  the  mouth 
of  this  trough  to  head  him  off,  which  we 
did,  then  he  ran  back  up  to  where  he  was 
standing  when  we  first  saw  him.    We  had 
him  cornered  beyond  a  doubt.    I  would 
have  given  my  left  leg  and  part  of  the 
pants  that  covered  it  to  have  had  a 
kodak.    He  was  a  beauty.    He  backed 
up  close  to  the  rock  above  him  and  stood 
stamping  his  feet  and  shaking  his  head. 
The  longer  we  looked  at  him  the  more 
glad  we  were  that  the  law  says  no.  We 
told  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger,  but 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  believe  it. 
However,  we  proved  to  him  that  what  we 
said  was  true.    We  climbed  up  the  rock, 
one  on  either  side  and  let  him  go  down 
between  us.    It  was  a  grand  sight  to 
watch  him  go  down  off  those  rocks.  On 
our  return  trip  to  camp  we  were  travel- 
i  ng  leisurely  along  through  a  patch  of 


quaking  aspen,  when  a  buck  gqt  up  about 
seventy  yards  ahead  of  us  and  stood 
broad  side  listening.  He  did  not  see  us 
for  a  moment.  Vic  got  a  bead  on  him 
just  in  time.  He  was  in  motion  when 
we  fired.  "We've  got  bacon  for  supper," 
says  I. 

"Nothing  doing,"  says  Vic,  "I  never 
touched  him." 

"Oh  yes  you  did,"  said  I,  "and  he 
won't  go  far." 

We  followed  his  trail  a  hundred  yards 
and  found  him  stone  dead.  We  dressed 
him,  took  a  hind  quarter  apiece  and 
went  to  camp.  Next  morning  we  went 
back  to  get  his  head  and  the  other  two 
quarters  which  we  had  hung  in  two  differ- 
ent trees.  We  hung  the  head  in  one  tree 
as  high  ns  we  could  reach  and  the  front 
quarters,  in  a  tree  not  far  from  the  head. 
When  we  got  there  we  found  the  front 
quarters,  or  at  least  what  was  left  of 
them  on  the  ground.  And  the  depreda- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  committed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  watch 
ourselves  and  wait  awhile,  maybe  the 
robber  would  come  back.  Our  idea 
proved  to  be  a  good  one.  We  had  only 
to  wait  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
We  were  in  a  little  clump  of  spruce  trees 
about  eighty  yards  from  where  the  two 
quarters  of  venison  were  lying,  and  were 
talking  in  a  very  low  voice  about  the 
two  different  calibres  of  our  Winchesters, 
when  I  saw  a  black  bear  walk  out  into 
the  opening  a  few  yards  from  the  spot 
we  had  covered  with  our  guns.  1  nudged 
Vic.  and  nodded  my  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  bear.  Just  then  we  saw  a  cub  run 
out  from  behind  the  old  bear  and  toward 
the  deer  meat.  The  old  bear  followed 
the  cub.  She  sniffed  around  the  meat  a 
few  seconds,  then  turned  in  our  direction. 
When  she  did  so  I  cut  loose.  I  thought 
at  first  I  had  missed  her  as  she  stood 
perfectly  still  for  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
then  sat  down  in\  a  most  natural  way, 
stretched  out  her  front  feet  full  length 
and  gradually  settled  down  until  she 
lay  flat  on  her  belly,  then  rolled  over  on 
her  side  in  a  limp  or  relaxed  condition. 
Vic.  looked  at  me  and  said,  "What  do 
you  make  of  that?" 

I  said,  "It  looks  to  me  like  a  bear  skin 
robe  to  put  under  our  blankets  after  we 
have  it  dried  and  stretched."  Vic 
could  hardly  believe  the  bear  was  really 
dead.  We  sat  stil!  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
watching  her.  I  looked  at  her  with  my 
glasses  for  a  long  time  and  could  detect 
no  movement,  then  we  went  to  her, 
approaching  with  cocked  guns.  She  was 
stone  dead.  When  we  looked  for  the 
bullet  hole  we  found  it  had  entered  the 
chest  square  in  the  centre,  having  just 
grazed  her  lower  lip  on  its  way.  Vic 
said,  "If  that  is  all  there  is  to  bear  hunt- 
ing, there's  nothing  to  it."  That  is  the 
first  bear  I  ever  saw  die  with  no  visible 
sign  of  being  hit.  The  cub  ran  away  out 
of  sight  when  I  fired  the  shot  but  we  got 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  after- 
wards. 

We  took  the  hide  off  the  old  bear  and 
went  to  camp.  It  was  a  heavy  one  to 
carry  so  we  dragged  it  along  on  the  grass 
wherever  we  could.  We  also  had  the 
buck's  head  to  take  along  so  we  took  lots 
of  time  going  home.  When  we  reached 
camp  we  staked  out  the  hide  and  skinned 
out  the  buck's  head.  After  that  we  ate  a 
good  supper  and  turned  in.  Next  day  we 
stayed  in  camp;  it  was  cloudy  and  looked 
like  snow.  I  rubbed  salt  into  the  bear 
hide  and  fixed  up  the  scalp,  caught  a  few 
fish  and  had  a  shave.  Vic  slept  most  of 
the  day.  When  we  rolled  out  next  morn- 
ing there  was  four  inches  of  soft  snow  on 
the  ground  and  still  snowing.  When  I 
went  to  the  creek  to  get  fresh  water  I  saw 
a  lot  of  tracks  in  the  snow  around  the 
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bear  hide,  which  was  staked  down  near 
the  tent,  but  as  they  had  been  made 
early  while  it  was  snowing  they  were 
hard  to  make  out.  However,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cub  had  been 
in  camp.  It  kept  on  snowing  all  day  and 
most  of  that  night,  and  when  Vic  told  me 
to  get  up  and  get  it  or  he  would  throw 
it  out,  there  was  about  eighteen  inches 
of  snow  outside  on  the  level  and  some 
inside  as  well.  We  ate  a  good  breakfast, 
that  is,  Vic  called  it  good,  because  he 
prepared  it  but  most  people  would  have 
gone  without  rather  than  have  tackled 
it.  Then  while  we  were  washing  the 
dishes  I  heard  something  outside  and 
when  I  opened  the  flap  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  cub  just  as  he  was  disappearing  in  the 
timber  across  the  creek  from  the  camp. 
I  asked  Vic  if  he  was  game  to  go  with  me 
and  try  and  catch  him.  He  said  "Sure,"  so 
we  got  ready  in  a  hurry  and  started.  We 
only  took  one  gun,  that  was  Vic's.  I 
took  a  small  piece  of  bell  cord  that  we 
happened  to  have  in  the  car.  I  knew 
we  were  in  for  a  hard  time  whether  we 
got  to  the  cub  or  not,  so  I  went  light, 
only  a  pair  of  mocassins  on  my  feet  and 
a  piece  of  a  sack  wrapped  around  my 
legs.  Vic  asked  me  if  I  intended  catch- 
ing the  cub  and  I  told  him  I  did  if  such  a 
thing  was  possible.  He  laughed  at  that. 
We  took  his  trail  which  was  easy  to  follow, 
in  fact  we  could  see  it  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  off  in  some  places,  the 
snow  was  so  deep.  We  followed  it  until 
ten  o'clock  before  we  saw  him  and  he  was 
two  hundred  yards  off,  standing  in  the 
snow  clear  up  to  his  hip  bones.  Vic 
wanted  to  shoot  him  but  I  said  "No. 
Ii  you  are  good  for  another  hour  we  can 
catch  him."  He  was  pretty  tired  but 
said  he  could  stand  it  so  on  we  went.  We 
were  getting  closer  to  the  camp  now  as 
the  cub  had  made  a  big  circle.  In  the 
next  half  hour  we  were  going  almost 
straight  toward  the  tent  but  I  could  not 
make  Vic  think  so.  We  were  headed  for 
a  rough  canyon  and  I  thought  if  Mr.  Cub 
was  going  to  make  a  stand  at  all  this 
canyon  would  be  just  about  the  place  he 
would  make  it.  So  I  pressed  on  a  little 
faster.  He  was  in  plain  sight  of  us  when 
he  went  over  the  rim  rack  and  when  we 
came  up  to  it  and  looked  down  below,  Vic 
said,  "Not  for  me."  The  little  bear  had 
gone  off  into  it  just  where  he  first 
struck  it  and  it  was  all  but  straight  up 
and  down.  I  followed  the  bear  while 
Vic  stayed  on  the  rim.  The  cub  slid 
clear  to  the  bottom  then  turned  up  the 
creek.  I  did  the  same  thing,  I  followed 
him  for  a  quarter  o  f  a  mile  when  I  saw 
his  trail  leading  up  toward  a  small  slide 
on  the  right  side  of  the  gulch.  Vic  saw 
him  go  into  a  hole  beneath  a  boulder 
and  when  I  came  in  sight  he  told  me  of  it. 
I  told  him  to  come  down  to  where  I  was 
and  I  waited  until  he  came,  then  we 
climbed  up  to  where  the  cub  had  crawled 
in  between  two  big  rocks  which  were 
surrounded  by  other  large  rocks  on  all 
sides  except  the  side  next  to  the  creek. 
When  I  first  looked  in  the  hole  I  could  not 
see  him,  so  I  told  Vic  to  stay  where  he 
was  and  I  would  go  up  and  around  to  see 
if  the  cub  had  gone  out.  I  made  a 
circle  and  came  back  to  the  hole  where 
Vic  was.  In  the  meantime  he  had  seen 
the  little  fellow  come  to  the  front  of  the 
hole  and  Vic  said,  "I  guess  our  troubles 
are  over,"  and  I  told  him  I  thought  they 
were  just  about  to  start.  "Just  because 
the  old  bear  was  so  easily  killed  you  don't 
need  to  think  that  this  cub  is  going  to 
come  out  here  and  lie  down  till  we  put  the 
rope  on  his  neck."  I  sat  down  and 
started  to  take  off  the  sacks  that  I  had 
wrapped  around  my  legs  and  Vic  wanted 
to  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  and  I 
said,  "I  am  going  to  make  a  pair  of  boxing 
gloves.    I  expect  the  fight  to  go  to  at 
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least  ten  rounds  and  I  will  need  these 
gloves  for  protection." 

When  I  got  the  sack  wrapped  around 
my  hands  and  arms  I  told  Vic  to  be 
ready  to  help  me  if  I  needed  him.  Then 
I  went  into  the  hole  and  crawled  back 
about  ten  feet  when  I  could  go  no  farther 
as  the  crack  narrowed  to  a  "V"  shape  at 
the  back  end.  I  had  to  back  out  and 
then  I  cut  a  willow  about  five  feet  long 
by  1  Yi  inches  thick  and  split  the  end 
into  four  pieces  and  put  little  pebbles 
in  the  cracks  to  keep  them  open  and  then 
went  in  again.  I  wormed  the  stick  into 
the  cub's  hair  until  it  stuck.  I  could  not 
tell  which  end  of  the  bear  was  towards  me 
but  I  backed  out  bringing  the  cub  with 
me.  When  I  get  far  enough  out  to  see, 
•  I  could  see  I  had  the  stick  fastened  in  the 
hair  on  his  rump  low  down  and  it  gave 
him  a  chance  to  pull  pretty  hard,  but 
I  kept  on  pulling  until  we  were  nearly  out 
when  I  told  Vic  to  hand  me  the  rope.  I 
just  got  it  on  his  foot  when  he  started 
to  back  out  and  he  wriggled  back  under 
me  and  started  down  over  the  rocks 
towards  the  bottom.  I  could  hold  on  to 
the  rope  and  stick  both,  but  could  not 
stop  him,  so  he  dragged  me  to  the  bottom 
before  I  could  get  a  foot  hold.  When 
he  tried  to  climb  the  bank  on  the  other 
side  I  was  too  much  for  him.  I  pulled 
him  down  head  over  heels  and  jumped 
upon  him.  I  got  my  feet  On  either  side 
of  his  shoulders  then  told  Vic  to  put  the 
rope  on  his  neck.  Then  he  cut  the  rope 
and  fastened  one  end  into  the  loop  that  he 
had  put  on  his  neck.  I  took  one  rope 
and  Vic  the  other  and  we  started  down 
the  creek.  The  little  fellow  went  along 
fine  until  we  started  to  climb  out  of  the 
canyon.  Then  we  had  to  pull  him  all 
the  way  up,  but  when  we  got  up  on  the 
edge  we  turned  down  toward  camp, 
following  th,e  trail  we  had  dragged  his 
mother's  hide  over.  When  we  struck 
this  trail  we  could  hardly  hold  him  back; 
he  seemed  to  know  where  we  were  going 
as  soon  as  we  struck  this  trail,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  had  him  in  camp. 

After  we  had  him  tied  to  two  trees 
close  to  where  his  mother's  hide  was 
tacked  down  we  made  a  chain  from  a 
broken  wheel  chain  I  had  in  the  car,  then 
I  took  a  strap  off  my  glasses  case  and  made 
him  a  collar.  Then  we  got  ready  to 
make  the  change,  that  is,  we  had  to  put 
the  chain  on  and  take  the  rope  off,  and 
we  got  right  into  a  hornet's  nest  when 
we  tackled  this  job.  I  tried  to  get  my 
hands  on  him  thinking  I  could  stretch 
him  out  and  hold  him  while  Vic  made  the 
change,  but  he  charged  me  two  or  three 
times,  then  one  rope  broke  and  we  had  to 
try  a  different  plan.  I  got  the  tarp  from 
our  bed  and  Vic  took  one  side  and  I  the 
other,  then  we  spread  it  out  over  him  and 
let  it  down.  He  fought  it  for  a  few  min- 
utes then  lay  still.  I  let  him  lie  there  for 
awhile  until  I  thought  I  knew  about 
where  his  head  would  be,  then  I  jumped 
on  him  again  and  got  a  good  firm  hold  on 
what  I  thought  was  his  head,  but  it 
happened  to  be  the  wrong  end.  We  had 
a  regular  wrestling  match  for  a  few  min- 
utes. After  I  got  him  doubled  up  and  got 
hold  of  his  head  Vic  made  the  exchange, 
then  we  tied  him  to  a  stump  and  got 
him  some  supper.  He  did  not  eat  much 
that  night  and  was  not  very  friendly  for 
a  few  days,  but  after  a  while  I  got  him  so 
I  could  handle  him  most  any  way.  One 
day  or  rather  one  night  after  we  had 
had  a  long  hard  day  hunting  and  had 
gone  to  bed  early,  I  turned  over  in  bed  to 
get  my  hip  bone  off  a  spruce  bough  and 
when  I  did  so  I  put  my  hand  on  something 
that  did  not  feel  altogether  familiar  to  me. 
My  first  thought  was  of  a  polecat  and 
previous  experiences  told  me  to  go  slow. 
I  reached  for  my  spotlight  which  I 
kept  under  my  pillow  and  threw  a  stream 


of  light  upon  the  little  funny  object  at  my 
side.  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was 
our  little  bear.  I  first  thought  I  would 
get  up  and  take  him  out  to  the  stump  and 
tie  him,  then  I  heard  Vic  snoring  and  knew 
he  was  sound  asleep  and  I  changed  my 
mind,  thinking  I  could  have  a  little  fun 
even  it  if  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Sol  put  the  cub  between  us  in  bed  under 
the  blankets  and  patiently  waited  for 
Vic  to  come  to.  In  the  meantime  the 
cub  nestled  up  close  to  me  and  apparently 
went  to  sleep.  After  what  seemed  a 
long  time  to  me  Vic  turned  over  and  hav- 
ing his  head  covered  with  the  blankets, 
his  face  came  in  contact  with  the  little 
bear.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  taking  most 
of  the  blankets  with  him.  "What  the 
devil  is  in  that  bed?"  he  said,  "Well  I 
was  in  it  till  you  scattered  it  all  over  the 
tent,"  I  said.  "Yes,  but  there  is  some- 
thing else  in  there  too,  turn  on  the  light 
and  see  what*  it  is,"  he  yelled.  I  put 
the  light  on  Vic's  face  and  it  was  so  white 
that  chalk  would  have  made  a  black  mark 
on  it.  I  laughed  and  told  him  to  come 
down  off  the  perch  that  he  must  have 
been  dreaming.  Then  he  scrambled 
over  the  mess  box  and  lit  the  lantern. 
While  he  was;doing  so  the  cub  sat  up  on 


his  haunches  and  when  Vic  saw  it  he  took 
to  the  tall  timber.  "Better  come  in  and 
put  something  on  your  feet  or  you  will 
catch  cold,"  I  said. 

"Nothing  doing,"  he  said. 

"All  right",  says  I,  "but  if  you  will 
please  drop  the  flap  I  will  feel  more 
pleasant." 

"Put  the  thing  out  so  I  can  come  in,  I 
am  darn  near  frozen  now,"  he  said.  "I 
will  look  after  the  little  bear  while  you 
light  the  fire.  It  is  time  to  get  up  any- 
way and  the  kindling  is  all  ready."  He 
came  in  and  lit  the  fire  keeping  his  eye 
on  me  and  the  cub  while  he  did  so.  When 
I  looked  at  my  watch  it  was  only  two 
o'  clock,  too  early  to  get  up  I  thought,  so 
I  slipped  into  my  shoes  and  took  the 
cub  out  and  tied  him  up  again.  Then 
while  I  had  a  smoke  I  made  Vic  re- 
arrange the  bed  and  we  slept  till  sun  up 
that  morning.  During  the  days  that 
followed  we  had  a  good  many  exciting 
hours  in  different  ways  and  would  like 
to  write  of  it  all,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  and  too  much  paper,  so  in  closing  I 
will  say  that  we  spent  twenty-nine  days 
hunting  and  fishing  and  we  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  the  time.  We  turned 
the  little  bear  loose  when  we  left  camp. 
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A  Morning's  Hunt  in  New  Brunswick 

J.  Barry  Smith 


J.  F.  and  I  had  been  looking  forward 
for  sometime  to  the  day  when  the  law 
would  allow  us  to  get  into  the  wilds  after 
game.  So  the  opening  day,  Sept.  15th, 
found  us  at  Stanley,  a  village  about  25 
miles  from  Fredericton. 

Here  we  joined  forces  with  cousin  Ed., 
who  was  to  act  as  our  guide.  Having 
made  arrangements  the  night  of  the  14th 
with  a  native  to  drive  us  to  the  hunting 
grounds,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles, 
we  retired  in  happy  anticipation  of  a 
good  day  in  the  woods. 

"Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling,"  sang  out  the 
old  alarm  clock,  and  on  rubbing  the 
sleep  out  of  our  eyes,  we  discovered  it 
was  time  to  be  up  and  away.  So  after 
a  hurried  breakfast  we  three  tumbled 
into  the  car,  and  in  a  short  time  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  we  were  to  enter  the 
woods.  Cautiously  we  started  down  an 
old  lumber  road,  eyes  and  ears  alert. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  see  far,  as  the 
leaves  were  very  thick,  few  having 
fallen  from  the  branches. 

But  oh  such  a  glorious  riot  of  color; 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  prettier  picture  than 
the  Canadian  woods  in  autumn. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  we 
came  upon  the  tracks  of  two  deer,  going 
in  the  same  direction  we  were,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  fairly  fresh.  Pro- 
ceeding quietly  along,  we  heard,  a  little 
ahead  of  us,  a  sliding,  scraping  sound 
and  upon  investigating,.  discovered 
an  old  porcupine  amusing  himself  by 
sliding  down  a  hemlock  pole,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  woods  by  the  lumber- 
men. 

Ater  watching  his  antics  for  awhile  we 
went  on,  and  about  half  a  mile  farther, 
found  that  the  deer  tracks  left  the  road. 
We  decided  not  to  branch  off  as  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  track  them  over  a 
carpet  of  dry  leaves,  and  with  the  woods 
so  thick  you  could  not  see  30  feet  ahead. 

Continuing  for  about  two  miles,  the 
road  ended  at  a  large  stream,  known 
as  Cross  Creek. 

Not  being  able  to  cross  this  piece  of 
water,  we  decided  to  retrace  our  steps, 


and  cut  into  more  open  grounds  to  our 
left. 

Going  quietly  along,  we  walked  right 
into  a  flock  of  twelve  spruce  partridge 
which  were  so  tame  we  could  have 
knocked  them  over  with  a  stick.  But  as 
there  is  a  three  year  closed  season,  on 
them  in  this  province,  we  did  not  molest 
them. 

After  watching  their  manoeuvres 
for  awhile  we  proceeded  quietly  along 
through  a  young  growth  of  white  birch, 
muttering  to  ourselves  of  our  continued 
poor  luck. 

Coming  to  a  clearing,  Ed  remarked, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  a  piece  of  luck  if  we  got 
a  nice  buck  right  here  on  the  road?" 
"So  easy  to  get  him  out  you  know." 
"Yes"  replied  J.  F.  "But  as  a  rule 
things  don't  happen  that  way." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  with  a  crash,  a  beautiful 
doe  bounded  out  across  the  road  with 
such  speed  that  we  could  not  get  our 
sights  lined  up  on  her  before  she  was  out 
of  sight  in  the  brush  on  the  other  side. 

Sending  a  few  blessings  and  otherwise 
after  the  fleeing  deer,  we  were  about  to 
go  on,  when  happening  to  glance  to  our 
left,  "lo  and  behold,"  a  nice  young  buck 
stood  about  fifty  yards  away,  calmly 
looking  us  over. 

Up  went  the  rifles,  "crack"  and  Mr. 
Buck  commenced  to  flounder  around  on 
the  ground.  One  more  shot  and  he 
lay  still. 

"Not  such  bad  luck  after  all"  mur- 
mured Ed. 

Hanging  him  up  by  the  hind  legs  to  a 
birch  we  quickly  cleaned  our  game,  and 
running  short  stakes  through  the  tendons 
of  the  legs,  slung  it  on  a  pole  over  our 
shoulders,  and  carried  it  about  a  mile 
to  the  nearest  farm  house,  where  after 
cutting  off  enough  steak  for  our  dinner, 
we  arranged  to  have  it  sent  into  Stanley 
that  night. 

We  had  started  out  that  morning  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  by  one  o'clock  were 
back  at  the  house  eating  dinner. 

Not  a  bad  morning's  jaunt  at  that  we 
decided. 


Twelve  High  Lights  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  General  Committee  of  the  American 
Trapshooting  Association 


1.  — The  Grand  American  Handicap 
Tournament  awarded  to  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  sending  the  stellar  event  of  the  clay 
target  sport  to  the  east  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years.  The  dates  -will  be 
September  11-16. 

2.  — The  name  and  conditions  of  the 
national  championship  at  single  targets 
changed.  This  event,  previously  open 
onlv  to  state  and  provincial  champions, 
will  be  known  as  the  Clay  Target  Cham- 
pionship of  North  America  in  the  future 
and  all  amateurs  affiliated  with  the 
American  Trapshooting  Association  will 
be  eligible  to  compete. 

3.  — The  position  of  zone  manager 
abolished,  thus  turning  the  control  of 
the  State  Championships  over  to  the 
State  Association  officers  and  the  Zone 
Championships  to  the  Zone  Association 
officials. 

4.  — Establishment  of  a  Life  Member- 
ship plan,  at  $25  per  card.  The  money 
raised  in  this  way  will  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  which,  it  is  believed  soon 
will  enable  the  American  Trapshooting 
Association  to  purchase  a  permanent 
home  and  permanent  grounds  for  the 
staging  of  the  Grand  American  Handicap 
1  ournament. 

5.  — Retention  of  the  registered  target 
policies  of  1921,  except  that  the  fee  at 
registered  club  shoots  will  be  25  cents 
instead  of  10  with  all  of  that  sum  going 
to  the  American  Trapshooting  Associa- 
tion. 

6.  — Reconstruction  of  the  Standard 
Handicap  and  Classification  System, 
the  number  of  targets  required  for  an 
official  average  being  reduced  from 
1,000  to  500,  and  the  handicap  com- 
mittee being  vested  with  certain  powers. 

7.  — Expenses  of  the  zone  delegates 
to  be  paid  to  zone  championship  tourna- 
ments, which  guarantees  personal 
management. 

8.  — Change  in  the  method  of  selecting 
the  Zone  5-man  team. 

9.  — Proxies  at  zone  meetings  to  be 
accepted  only  if  presented  by  an  affiliated 
shooter  from  the  state  offering  same. 

10.  — One  change  made  in  the  rules 
to  provide  a  penalty  for  a  situation  not 
covered  in  the  revised  rules  of  1919, 
and  a  committee  named  to  consider  all 
of  the  present  rules  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  any  other  additions  or  cor- 
rections necessary. 

11.  — Eligibility  of  shooters  placed 
squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  clubs  and 
the  State  and  Zone  Associations. 

12.  — A.  T.  A.,  given  power  to  sanction 
match  shoots. 

By  awarding  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  Tournament  to  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  the  playground  of  America,  and 
changing  the  single  target  championship 
from  a  closed  event  to  one  in  which 
every  affiliated  amateur  trapshooter  of 
North  America  may  compete  for  the 
highest  honors  of  the  sport,  the  General 


Committee  of  the  American  Trap- 
shooting  Association  made  two  moves 
that  were  as  revolutionary  as  they  were 
surprising,  at  the  third  annual  meeting 
held  December  1  and  2  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Not  only  does  the  Grand  American 
now  come  to  the  East  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years,  for  it  was  last  held  in 
this  section  in  May  1902  at  Interstate 
Park,  Queens,  Long  Island,  but  the 
classic  has  been  put  back  a  month. 
During  recent  years  it  has  been  staged 
in  August  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Atlantic  City  usually  is  crowded  in  that 
month  the  Grand  American  next  year 
will  be  held  in  September,  beginning 
on  the  eleventh  and  continuing  through 
the  sixteenth. 

Secretary-Manager  Stoney  McLinn 
again  will  be  in  absolute  charge  and  he, 
assi&ted  by  George  S.  McCarty,  dele- 
gate from  the  Eastern  Zone,  and  J. 
Leonard  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  will  write  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Grand  American.  This 
committee  was  appointed  by  President 
Elmer  E.  Shaner  and  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  December  16. 

The  big  shoot  will  be  staged  on  the 
Airport  grounds  where  the  Westy  Hogans 
have  held  their  annual  tournaments  for 
several  years  and  where  Jack  Dempsey, 
the  world's  heavyweight  champion 
trained  for  his  international  battle  with 
Georges  Carpentier.  Secretary  McLinn 
soon  will  go  to  Atlantic  City  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  Hotel  Men's 
Association  who  invited  the  nimrods 
to  the  City  by  the  Sea,  and  it  is  believed 
preparations  for  putting  on  the  trap- 
shooting  classic  will  be  begun  in  the 
near  future. 

It  was  not  until  there  was  considerable 
discussion  on  the  subject  that  the 
Grand  American  was  awarded  to  Atlantic 
City.  For  years  this  wonderful  play- 
ground has  been  after  the  event  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  a  bid  was  made 
again  this  year,  but  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land also  held  open  their  arms  to  the 
nimrods.  The  former  city  has  staged 
many  successful  Grand  American  tour- 
naments, the  one  held  at  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club  this  year  being 
considered  the  best  of  all  in  the  way  of 
appointments  and  management,  and 
Cleveland  handled  the  shoot  well  in 
1920. 

L.  A.  Bell,  representing  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club,  appeared  before 
the  General  Committee  and  outlined 
his  proposals,  while  H.  E.  Dickerman 
represented  Cleveland,  but  Atlantic 
City's  invitation  was  extended  in  a  letter 
from  the  Hotel  Men's  Association.  After 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Dickerman  had  been 
closely  questioned  on  their  proposals 
it  developed  that  Cleveland  wanted 
the  event  for  1923  as  well  as  1922  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  being 
elected  for  one  year   only,  felt  they  did 


not  have  the  power  to  award  the  blue 
ribbon  contest  for  the  second  year.  As 
Dickerman  declined  to  consider  a  one- 
year  proposition  Cleveland  dropped  out 
of  the  running,  leaving  Chicago  and 
Atlantic  City  to  fight  it  out. 

Only  one  secret  ballot  was  necessary 
to  decide  the  controversy  for  the  vote 
stood  5  to  4  in  Atlantic  City's  favor, 
Fred  R.  Etchen,  delegate  from  the 
Prairie  Zone  and  Frank  D.  Stoop, 
delegate  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Zone, 
not  only  made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
had  voted  for  Chicago  because  of  its 
central  location,  but  the  latter  served 
notice  that  he  would  speak  foieibly  for 
some  Pacific  Coast  city  for  the  1923 
Grand  American. ' 

As  the  members  of  the  Amateur 
Committee  were  divided  on  this  vote  so 
were  they  on  several  other  matters,  but 
the  change  made  in  the  name  and 
conditions  of  the  single  target  cham- 
pionship apparently  met  with  unanimous 
approval  of  both  amateurs  and  execu- 
tives and  favorable  comment  was  heard 
on  all  sides  after  the  meeting,  so  this 
move  probably  will  be  a  popular  one. 

The  single  target  championship,  for- 
merly called  the  American  Amateur 
Championship  at  Single  Targets  hence- 
forth will  be  known  as  the  Clay  Target 
Championship  of  North  America.  For- 
merly only  the  winners  of  state  and 
provincial  championships  were  eligible 
to  compete  in  this  event  so  it  was  a 
closed  affair- — or,  virtually  the  climax 
of  an  elimination  contest.  The  rule- 
makers  of  trapdom  concluded  that 
every  amateur  in  good  standing  should 
be  permitted  to  compete  for  the  highest 
honors  of  the  sport,  that  none  should  be 
eliminated,  so  in  the  future,  winner  of 
State  and  Zone  Championships  will  have 
to  be  content  with  State  and  Zone 
titles  and  every  trapshooter  now  may 
compete  for  the  national  title. 

Delegate  McCarty  •  started  the  ball 
rolling  in  this  direction,  and  while  at 
first,  his  entire  plan  was  not  adopted, 
he  later  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  over 
his  pet  scheme  of  classifying  the  contest- 
ants in  the  championship  event.  There 
will  be  at  least  four  classes  and  perhaps 
five  so  that  the  winner  of  each  class  may 
carry  home  a  title  and  a  trophy  emblem- 
atic of  his  victory.  Of  course,  the  man 
with  the  highest  score  will  be  the  cham- 
pion, the  real  national  champion,  and 
the  class  winners  will  be  champions  of 
their  respective  classes. 

The  dropping  of  the  zone  managers 
was  hardly  unexpected  but  it  was  not 
believed  this  action  would  be  taken  so 
early  in  the  session.  However,  it  really 
was  the  first  inportant  question  to  come 
up.  Delegate  Etchen,  who  fought  hard 
for  the  zone  managers,  brought  the 
matter  to  a  climax  when  he  offered  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  zone 
managers  be  retained.  This  motion 
was  seconded  by  U.  R.  Brooks,  delegate 
from  the  Southern  Zone,  who  likewise 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  zone  mana- 
gers, but  when  the  vote  was  taken  these 
two  delegates  seemed  to  stand  alone 
so  the  field  men  automatically  dropped 
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JF  there  is  no  Do- 
minion Marks- 
men's club  in  your 
town  organize  one. 
Any  ammunition 
dealer  will  help  you, 
or  write  us  for  method 
of  procedure. 


10  SHOTS- 100  YARDSf* 
%^  2  inch  Bullseye  T-O  SffOTo~ 


Every  One 
a  "Bull" 


Ten  shots  at  200  yards— ten  at  100  yards — the 
same  at  50  and  25  yards — everyone  a  bullseye  and 
all  made  with 

Dominion  ,22's 

These  are  not  unusual  targets  that  Frank  Morris 
made.  They  simply  show  what  good  shooting 
will  do  when  backed  by  dependab  e  ammunition. 

These  are  the  cartridges  that  the  majority  of  Dom- 
inion Marksmen  are  shooting  and  Dominion  Marks- 
men are  now  officially  recognized  by  the  Dominion 
Rifle  Association'; 

Are  you  making  the  most  of  your  shooting  by  using 
Dominion  .22's? 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co, 

Limited 


Owned  and  Operated  by 
Canadian  Fxplosives,  Limited 


Halifax  Montreal        Toronto  Sudbury 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 


i 
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out  of  the  organization  and  entirely  out 
of  the  picture,  so  to  speak.  However, 
Etchen  and  Brooks  continued  their 
champions  to  the  end  and  probably 
always  will  be. 

This  action  means  that  L.  C.  Larsen, 
P.  M.  Shelton,  Jack  Smith  and  Charles 
Dockendorf,  who  worked  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Southern,  the  Prairie  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Zones  respectively  no 
longer  will  manage  championship  tour- 
naments in  those  districts  or  have  any 
further  connection  with  the  American 
Trapshooting  Association  in  the  pro- 
motion or  regulation  of  the  sport. 
Starr  Matthews,  who  operated  in  the 
Eastern  Zone  in  addition  to  holding  the 
position  of  National  Director  of  Zones, 
will  devote  all  his  attention  in  the  future 
to  the  duties  of  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Trapshooting  Association, 
which  always  has  been  his  official  title 
and  position. 

With  the  zone  manager  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  organization  many  of  his 
puties  will  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  State  Association  and  Zone  Associa- 
tion officials.  The  former  will  be  in 
charge  at  State  Championships  and  the 
latter  at  Zone  Championships,  and  the 
zone  delegate  always  will  be  the  supreme 
authority  when  he  is  on  the  shooting 
grounds.- 

The  adoption  of  a  life  membership 
plan  has  cbme  at  last.  It  has  been 
talked  of  for  some  time,  and  as  soon  as 
the  general  idea  of  the  plan  became 
known  several  trapshooters  of  promin- 
ence put  in  requests  for  them.  In  fact, 
three  trapshooters  immediately  deposited 
$25  apiece.  They  were  Frank  A.  Seibert, 
Henry  G.  Vogel  and  William  G.  Allen, 
all  of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Etchen, 
U.  R.  Brooks,  Sam  S.  Foster,  George  S. 
McCarty,  D.  D.  Gross  and  others  all 
made  applications  for  membership  at 
once.  .  , 

The  life  membership  plan  was  worked 
out  by  Delegate  Frank  D.  Stoop,  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  Zone,  and  E.  R. 
Galvin,  of  the  Executive  Committee  but 
they  announced  that  it  was  not  quite 
complete  and  that  they  would  reserve 
the  right  to  embellish  it  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  public  as  finished 
business.  It  is  the  idea  of  Messrs. 
Stoop  and  Galvin  that  the  first  ten  of  the 
memberships  should  be  auctioned  off 
to  the  highest  bidder,  inasmuch  as  the 
money  accruing  is  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  fund  out  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  a 
permanent  home  for  the  American  Trap- 
shooting  Association  and  _  permanent 
grounds  for  the  Grand  American  Handi- 
cap Tournament  may  be  purchased. 
This  money  is, to  be  placed  in  a  special 
fund  and  will  not  be  used  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  A.  T.  A.,  so  the  State 
Associations  will  receive  no  portion  of  the 
$25   to  be  charged  for  life  memberships. 

Six  points,  submitted  by  Galvin  and 
Stoop,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  life 
membership  plan.    They  are  as  follows: 

1 —  Life  memberships  to  cost  $25  each 
with  none  of  this  amount  going  to  the 
State  Association,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  rule  on  yearly  affiliations. 

2 —  No  life  membership  may  be  sold 
without  the  consent  of  the  General 
Committee. 

3 —  The  holding  of  a  life  membership 
card  will  not  exempt  the  shooter  from 
paying  the  daily  registration  fee  of  50 
cents  at  a  tournament  and  25  cents  at  a 
registered  club  shoot. 

4 —  Holders  of  life  memberships  are  as 
liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion  as 
holders  of  one-year  cards  in  the  event 
of  unbecoming  or  unsportsmanlike  con- 
duct. 


5 —  -A  gold  button  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate insignia  will  be  issued  to  each 
holder  of  a  life  membership. 

6 —  -The  money  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  life  memberships  to  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  for  the  purpose  of  event- 
ually buying  a  home  for  the  A.  T.  A. 
and  permanent  grounds  for  the  G.  A.  H. 

All  of  the  regulations  governing  re- 
gistered targets  remain  about  the  same, 
for  no  fault  was  found  with  the  present 
system.  The  one  exception  was  the 
increase  in  the  registration  fee  from  10 
cents  to  25  cents  for  registered  club 
shoots.  The  club  shoot  has  become 
extremely  popular  and  several  of  the 
committeemen  expressed  the  opinion 
that  all  targets  should  be  registered. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Standard 
Handicap  and  Classification  System 
would  be  discussed  at  great  length  but 
it  seemed  that  both  the  amateur  and  the 
executive  committees,  which  make  up 
the  general  committee,  held  preliminary 
meetings  which  facilitated  matters  very 
much  so,  when  Delegate  Brooks  sub- 
mitted a  plan,  the  outline  of  which  was 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Zone  Association,  it  went  over 
with  very  few  alterations. 

Under  the  new  ruling  the  number  of 
registered  targets  required  for  an  official 
average  is  500  instead  of  1,000,  and  the 
handicap  committee  has  no  power  to 
place  a  contestant  either  closer  to  nor 
further  from  the  traphouse  than  his 
average  calls  for.  This  simply  means 
that  a  man  who  knows  his  average 
knows  where  he  will  stand  in  the  handi- 
cap and  the  class  in  which  he  will 
compete. 

But  the  handicap  committee  now 
is  vested  with  the  power  to  handicap 
and  classify  contestants  without  averages 
if  their  ability  is  known  to  the  members 
of  the  committee.  This  will  take  care 
of  the  new  shooters. 

The  place  for  the  so-called  "dark 
horse"  also  was  fixed  for  he  will  be 
assigned  to  the  20-yard  mark  in  the 
handicaps  and  class  2  at  classification 
shoots. 

Inasmuch  as  the  zone  delegate  has 
been  asked  to  assume  many  of  the 
duties  formerly  performed  by  the  zone 
manager  the  A.  T.  A.  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  zone  delegates  to  the 
five  zone  championship  shoots  for  there 
the  zone  delegate  becomes  the  active 
manager  of  the  tournament. 


The  Watson  Sights 

Our  Canadian  readers  will  be  very 
much  interested  to  know  that  the  Watson 
Gun  Sight  Company,  384  Victoria  St., 
Toronto,  are  again  in  a  position  to  furnish 
a  full  line  of  rifle  sights  at  prices  that 
are  very  reasonable. 

The  No.  8  Front  Sight  is  now  made 
to  fit  all  rifles  having  a  dove-tailed  slot 
in  the  barrel,  and  is,  therefore,  made 
to  fit  practically  all  the  Winchester, 
Savage,  Remington,  and  other  rifles  in 
common  use  by  Canadian  hunters.  The 
No.  8  Front  Sight  is  fitted  with  a  gold  or 
silver  bead  made  out  of  the  pure  metal 
and  securely  attached  to  a  black  steel 
pin  that  places  the  bead  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  black  steel  ring,  so  that  it 
is  easily  defined  against  the  target.  The 
tube  of  the  sight  is  bevelled  at  a  30  degree 
angle  front  and  rear  which  adds  to  its 
attractiveness  and  permits  light  to  strike 
bead  without  forfeiting  protection.  This 
sight  is  supplied  in  the  regular  model  for 
big  game  rifles  and  also  in  a  small  model, 
specially  designed  to  fit  repeating  and  all 
.22  cal.  rifles  having  a  dove-tailed  slot  in 
the  barrel. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
Watson  sights,  in  addition  to  their  being 
Canadian  made  is  that  eye  cups  of  four 
different  sizes  having  ten  different  sizes  of 
apertures  can  be  supplied  for  the  rear 
sights  a'so  to  fit  rear-sights  of  other 
makes.  This  arrangement  will  enable 
anyone  to  be  exactly  suited. 


All  Round  Champions 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
trapshooting  there  was  an  all-round 
championship  in  each  of  the  provincial 
tournaments.  The  champions  for  1921 
are : — 

Prov.  Amateurs  Score 

Alta.  C. Iregens  312 

B.  C.  T.  H.  Oliver  303 
E.  Can.  J.  Jennings  335 
Man-Sask.  C.  C.  Plummer  337 
Prov.  Professional  Score 
Alta.  A.  E.  Turvey  284 
B.C.  C.  K.  Snell  269 
E.  Can.  S.Boa  331 
Man-Sask.  G.  M.  Cowderoy  317 
LONGEST  RUNS 
The  longest  runs  and  their  makers  are 
given  for  Canada  for  1921,  as  follows: 
Prov.  Amateurs  Run. 

Alta.  W.  Rogers  63 
E.  Can.  J.Jennings  197 
Man-Sask.  J.  H.  Black  81 
Prov.  Professional  Run. 

E.  Can.  F.H.Morris  7-i 
Man-Sask.  G.  M  Cowderov  53 


Old  Timer's  Challenge 
Taken  Up 

L.  H.  A. 

Some  little  time  ago  trapshooting 
circles  read  with  interest  the  challenge 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  aged  74,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  for  a  clay  bird  shoot 
with  anyone  over  the  three  score  and 
ten  mark.  Mr.  R.  G.  Robinson,  aged  72, 
who  won  the  southern  Alberta  and 
Eastern  British  Columbia  championship 
this  year  for  the  third  time  with  49  x  50 
accepted  Mr.  Robertson's  challenge  and 
now  is  the  battle  is  on.  The  Calgary 
Gun  Club  are  trying  to  have  the  match 
staged  in  Calgary  at  the  annual  tourna- 
ment held  there  each  year  and  it  is  likely 
that  their  efforts  will  be  successful.  We 
wish  the  old  timers  the  best  of  luck  and 
will  venture  a  guess  that  their  scores 
will  be  hard  to  duplicate  by  shooters 
of  any  age.  j 


The  Late  M.  Charles  Francotte 


Word  has  been  received  in  Canada  of 
the  death  of  M.  Charles  Francotte, 
master  gun  maker,  who  died  in  Liege, 
on  the  12th  of  September  this  year,  after 
a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Francotte  who  is  known  probably 
to  Canadians  on  account  of  the  Fran- 
cotte gun,  was  one  of  the  master  gun 
manufacturers  of  the  world.  He  was 
president  of  the  School  of  Gun  Making 
and  of  the  Arms  Museum  in  Liege. 
During  the  war  he  had  several  honours 
conferred  on  him,  including  the  order 
of  Leopold,  and  he  was  also  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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RIFLES  AND  PUMPGUNS 

GREAT  SLAUGHTER  SALE 

AT  ABOUT  HALF  PRICE 

of  the  following  Firearms 

12  Gauge  Remington  Latest  Pump  Shotguns. 

12  Gauge  Winchester  Model  1897  Pump  Shotguns,  Take  Downs. 

22  High  Power  Savage  Repeating  Rifles. 

30-30  Savage  High  Power  Repeating  Rifles  with  26  inch  barrels. 
303  Savage  High  Power  Repeating  Rifles  with  26  inch  barrels. 
30-30  Winchester  High  Power  Repeating  Rifles  with  26  inch  barrels; 
32  Special  Winchester  High  Power  Repeating  Rifles  with  26  inch  barrels. 
30  Remington  High  Power  Pump  Action  Rifles. 

|ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARE  NEW  GOODS 

recently  imported  by  afwholesaler  who  is  now  giving  up  business. 
We  are  reducing  prices  on  all  our  rifles  during  this  sale,  although  the  manu- 
facturers have  not  reduced  their  prices. 
We  have  the  largest  selection  in  Canada. 

LION  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY 

429  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 
Phone,  Main  6517.  J.  A.  VARLEY,  Proprieto 


Animals  Worth  Knowing 

The  Black  and  Silver  ^Fox?  industry  is  one?  worth 
knowing.    It  has  grown  very  rapidly  of  recent  years; 
but  what  do  we  know  about  it  ? 


<< 


The  Culture  of  Black  and 
Silver  Foxes1 


Dr.  Croft  on  his  Fox  Ranch 


By  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  Croft,  B.A.,M-D. 

Contains  the  information  which  every  intelligent 
person  should  know.  Even  the  breeders  of  fur  bearing 
animals  can  obtain  valuable  information  from  this 
volume,  and  esp  cially  those  who  have  started  in  this 
industry. 

Illustrations  from  actual  experience  make  this  book 
more  interesting. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60  CENTS  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Classified  Advertisements 


RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  figures  and  initials  count  as 

words,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters,  per  inch.  .. $2.50 
10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 

Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Mech- 
anics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of  our 
current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  instruct- 
ive information  on  overhauling,  ignition 
troubles,  wiri«g,  carburetors,  storage  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  120  pages  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  547  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  7-TF 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

FOR  SALE — Black  Raccoons  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Only  Black  Raccoon  ranch  in  Canada. 
W.  G.  Bishop,  Greenwich,  King's  Co.,  .N  S.  1-1T 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— Prices 
free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington.  Ohio,  11-6T 

FOUR  FERRETS — For  sale,  excellent  work- 
ers. Write  J.  Hewetson,  Box  121,  Gleichen, 
Alberta.  .  12-2T 


LOST — Parry  Sound — District  near  Porlock. 
Black  and  white  hound  dog.  Reward.  Thos. 
Ellison,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Schomberg,  Ont.  I-1T 

FOR  SALE — Two  good  deer  dogs  and  one 
male  beagle;  all  young.  C.  Maybee,  Camp- 


DOGS 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
Ail-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for 
automobile,  camp,  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrieveri  and  hunters  .  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds 
and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfactioa  gaaraateed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


bellford,  Ont. 


1 


1-IT 


LOST — In  Parry  Sound  District.  Dog,  name 
Sport;  colour  bluish  black  with  white  spots  or 
dots,  good  sized  hound,  with  letter  K.  cut  in 
hair  on  one  side.  Owner  has  information  leading 
to  his  whereabouts.  Liberal  reward  given  to 
party  returning  this  dog  to  Wm.  Burns,  Cr. 
Monarch  Oil  Co.,  Kitchener,  Canada.  I-IT 


Good  hanting  stock  eight  months  old.  Beagle 
hound,  female  ready  to  start.  G.  BuUas,  Bridge- 
port, Ont.  11-3T 

FOR  SALE — Trained  and  untrained  Rabbit, 
Deer  and  Fox  hounds.  Rabbit  hound  pups.  Fox 
hound  pups,  also  half  Collie  and  half  Fox  hound 
pups.  Would  make  great  coon  hunters.  Only 
buyers  need  apply,  stamps.  Herman  Fischer, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  Box  73.  11-3T 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English. 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  docs.  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

t  FOR- SALE — Registered'  Airedale  Pups,~very 
choice  stock,  C.  A  .Yorke,  Ruscomb,  Ont.  12-2T 

Guaranteed  to  r«n  lox  or  deer,  female  hound 
3  yrs.  old,  trade  for  a  good  revolver  or  a  22  repeat- 
ing rifle  or  what  have  you?  Roy  Thompson, 
Frankford,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Ont.  1-IT 

PURE  BRED  FOX  HOUNDS  for  sale, 
prices  etc.,  en  application.  J.  A.  Cumming, 
Box  355,  Trenton  Ont.  1-IT 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FREE  illustrated  Literature.  Outboards 
New  and  Rebuilt  Engines.  Universal  Joints, 
Pumps,  Clutches,  Gears,  Aerials,  Hyde's,  Gordon 
Reversible  Propellers,  etc.,  Canadian  Boat  and 
Engine  Exchange,  Toronto.  9-TF 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile" by  Hobbs,  Elliott  &  Consoliver — a  book 
on  motor  mechanics — price  $5.00  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont;  ll-TF 


FOX  RANCHING. 

RAISE  SILVER  FOXES— I  pay  $300.00  to 
$900.00  a  pair  for  foxes  raised  from  my  stock. 
Furnish  Registered  Pedigreed  stock.  Richard  A. 
Trail,  Troy,  Mo.  1-IT 

Silver,  Patch,  and  Red  Foxes.  T.  R.  Lyons, 
Walkerville,  N.S.  1-12T 

"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  registered 
Silver  Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Literature  free."  1-TF 

SILVER,  CROSS  FOXES,  start  right.  Easy 
terms,  ranched  free  for  twelve  months.  Stock 
guaranteed.    Todd  and  Moore,  St.  Stephen,  N.B. 

12-3T 


$8.00 — Long-eared,  black  and  tan  fox  hound, 
bitch.  2  years  old.  Untrained.  A  beauty. 
Kenneth  Sheridan,  475  Alberta  St.,  Oshawa, 
Ont.  1-IT 

LOST — On  Pickerel  River  near  Wilson  bridge, 
large,  red  hound.  Burk  cut  on  side  also  Black 
and  White  bitch.  O'Neil,  Market  Square, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  1-IT 

THE  BLUE  GRASS   FARM  KENNELS 
of  Berry,  Kentucky 
offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Ag\  Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
^'ff  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
7    Hounds,    Varmint    and  Rabbit 
)  ■  fHqJ  if     Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.    All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     One  hundred 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 

HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 
anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 12-6T 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  male  puppies,  born  and 
bred  hunters.  Good  watch  dogs.  C.  E.  Smith,, 
Scotland,  Ont.  12-2T 

BEAGLES  FOR  SALE— From  best  hunting 
stock,  for  price  and  description  apply  to,  E.  W. 
Marshall,  Woodville,  Ont.  12-2T 

"OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS :  Americus, 
Georgia,  offers  for  sale:  Fox,  Cat,  Coon,  Skunk, 
and  Opossum  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds.  Beagles, 
also  Bird  dogs."  12-TF 

We  want  to  buy  a  Husky  pup  or  a  good  Husky 
dog.  Must  have  a  good  head  as  we  want  it  for 
picture  work.  State  price.  Box,  47,  ROD  AND 
GUN   1-IT 

LOST — Large  black  and  tan  houund  with  letter 
"M"  clipped  on  right  side.  At  Mink  Lake, 
east  of  Trout  Creek.  If  located  advise  R.  J. 
Ranney,  Port  Elgin,  Ont  12-IT 

FOR  SALE — 2  black  and  tan  hounds,  one  male 
and  one  female.  3  yrs.  old,  part  blood  hound  and 
part  fox  hound,  will  run  deer,  foxes  and  rabbits. 
Price  of  male,  $35,  and  female  $25.  cheap  to  a 
quick  buyer.  Address  Ralph  Mouldey,  R.R. 
No.  1.,  Portsmouth,  Ont.  1-IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  I-TF 


GUNS 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — One  Luger  Pistol, 
30  cal.,  German  Officer  Model,  Perfect  condition, 
taken  in  war.  WANTED— One  B.S.A.  .22  Air 
Rifle  for  one  B.S.A.  New  model  .22  Target  Rifle. 
T.  B.  Plummer,  24  Park  Place,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.  1-IT 


Tremendous  Bargains 
In  Firearms 

Double  Hammerless  Shotguns,  12  gauge, 
Knickerbocker,  latest  improved,  splendid 
shooters.  Departmental  Store  Special 
price  $35.00.    Our  bargain  price.. ..$23. 50 

American  Gun  Co.,  12  gauge  double  Ham- 
mer Shotguns,  famous  killers.  Depart- 
mental Store  Special  price  $29.75.  Our 
bargain  price  $19.75 

Remington  12  gauge,  latest  Hammerless 
Pump-Guns,  value  $79.00  for  $46.50 

Winchester  12  gauge  Model  1897  Ham- 
mer Pump-Guns,  takedowns,  value  $65.00 
for   $41.50 

Winchester  30-30  and  32  Special  Repeat- 
ing Rifles  with  26"  round  barrels,  value 
$50.00  for   $29.75 

30-30  and  303  Savage  High  Power  Rifles 
with  26"  round  barrels,  value  $65.00  for 
 $37.50 

30  Remington  High  Power  Pump  Rifles, 
best  issued,  with  latest  improvements, 
value  $70.00  for  $39.90 

The  above  are  all  new  and  the  manufac- 
turers' latest  improved  and  best  qualities, 
recently  imported  by  a  Jobber  who  is  giving 
up  business.  This  is  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity since  1914. 

LION  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

429  YONGE  ST., 
Phone  Main  6517.  Toronto,  Ont. 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Sporting  Mauser,  7  M. 
M.  Micrometer  Receiver  Peep — Sling  Strap — 
Steel  Swivel  Rod — Cartridges.  Perfect  condi- 
tion. DIRT  CHEAP.  H.  Armstrong,  114 
Waverly  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont.  1-IT 

EXCHANGE — 38  S.  &  W.  Special  army  model 
for  32-20  or  .22  Target  Revolver  and  pay  differ- 
ence.   P.  O.  Box,  567,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotit'.-l-IT 
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A  BARGAIN — .303  Savage  1899,  solid  frame, 

?[ood  condition,  canvas  case,  auxiliary  chamber  to 
it  this  rifle  and  shoot  .32  S.  &  W.  20  rounds  am- 
munition S.P.    First  $30.00  takes  it. 

Box  45,  Rod  &  Gun 

REPAIRING — Restocking,  rebrowning,  re- 
modelling, general  repairing  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly done.  LESTOCART,  10  Bond  Street,  Toron- 
to. Formerly  with  the  best  gunmakers  abroad 
and  in  the  States.  1-IT 

FOR  SALE— Mannlicher  Shoeanauer  8  M.M. 
new.,  beautiful  sporting  slock  checkered,  cheek- 
piece,  trap  in  butt,  Lyman  .30  Sieht;  50  cartridges 
rod — cost  $130.00,  will  sell  for  $75.00  E.  Serres, 
1721  N.  Dame  East,  Montreal,  1-IT 

FOR  SALE — 20  gauge  Winchester  Repeater, 
modified  choke,  model  1912,  first  class  condition, 
case  cartridge  belt,  recoil  pad.  Price  $50.00 
Will  exchange  for  16  gauge  pump,  full  choke  or 
16  gauge  double-hammerless.  C.  Grandz,  Roth- 
esay, Kings  Co.,  N.  B.  1-IT 

FOR  SALE— .22  Winchester  Rim  Fire  Rifle, 
First  class  condition.  Apply  R.  Day,  5  Thornton 
Ave.,  London,  Ont.  "  1-IT 

FOR  SALE — One,  almost  new  single  barrel, 
Baker  trap-shooting  gun  and  case  in  Al  condition. 
Reasons  for  selling  death  of  owner.  Please 
write  Mrs.  L.  L.  Hutchison,  Virgil  Ont.  1-IT 


FINE 


GUN  REPAIRING 


We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  gun  re- 
pairing, Restocking,  Shot-gun  Boring, 
full  and  modified  choke.  Stock  bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning  and  blueing, 
Remodeling,  Revolver  repairing.  We 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and 
American  walnut  blocks  for  gun  and 
rifle  stocks.  American  50c  each  up. 
English  $1.00  each  up. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  12  bore 
gun,  full  choked  both  barrels,  factory 
condition,  Webley  &  Scott  make  $75.00. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 
LONDON  ONTARIO 


FOR  SALE — One  brand  new  32-40  Winchester 
Repeating  Rifle.  First  $35  get  it. — T.  Harold 
Hodgson.    Meaford,  Ontario.  1-IT 

GENUINE  STAGHORN  STOCKS  for  Colt 
and  Smith  and  Wesson  revolvers,  and  automatic 
pistols.  $6.00  delivered.  Indorsed  by  experts. 
Money  back  after  examination  if  you  want  it. 
J.  Berton  Springer,  325  Hawley  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  U.S.A.  1-It 

SELL  OR  TRADE  Colt  45  S.  A.  and  reloading 
tools  $25.00.  Colt  38  Special  target  and  reloading 
tools  $35.00.  Target  22  S.  &  W.  $28.00  all  in 
fine  condition.  Want  a  455.  S.  Ayres,  854  Lipton 
St.,  Winnipeg.  1-IT 

Winchester  .401  Automatic  rifle.  Never  used. 
$50.00.  Savage  30-30  Solid  frame  $35..  Stev- 
ens double  barrel  12  hammerless  shotgun,  $30.00. 
Winchester  12  pump  gun,  hammerless  $48.00. 
Condition  of  these  guns  gauranteed  good  as 
new.  J.  Johnston,  119  Yarmouth  Rd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.  1-IT 

FOR  SALE— .303  Br.  Mod.  95  Win.,  $30.00 
25  Rem.  Auto,  $35.00.  7  M.  M.  Mauser  Sptg. 
24  in.  Waffenbrick  $30.00.  25-20  Win.  Mod.  92, 
$22.50.  25-20  Stevens  44,  Target  sights  and 
tools,  very  fine,  $25.00.  10  gauge  Parker  double 
30  in.  hammer  shipped  subject  to  inspection. 
$25.C0.    H.  J.  Grigsby,  Lacombe,  Alta.  1-IT 

.32-40  Winchester  1894.  Perfect  Lyman 
Sights.  $25.00.  Eagles,  R.  R.  2.,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  1-IT 


SPECIALS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  DUCK  SHOOTERS— An 
interesting  bulletin, — Propagation  of  Wild  Duck 
Foods,— has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Washington.  If  you  want  a 
copy,  send  3c.  for  postage  charges  to  Box  48, 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock.  I-TF 


Your  best  pictures  can  be  enlarged  and  colored 
at  moderate  prices  that  will  surprise  you.  See 
our  display  Ad.  in  this  issue.  Rea's  Art  Studio, 
455  Dundas  St.,  Woodstock  Ont. 

WATERWEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Ave., 
Alhambra.  Cal.  7-TF 


FOR  SALE— 25c  each  or  two  for  15  c— ROD 
AND  GUN  covers,  mounted  on  9  x  11  inch  mat, 
ready  for  framing  and  suitable  for  den  or  office. 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA.  Woodstock, 
Ont.  10-TF 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline 
Automobile"  by  Hobbs,  Elliott  and  Consoliver — 
a  book  on  motor  mechanics — price  $5.00  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 

CUSTOMERS    WANTED— Enlargements. 
Photo  Finishing"  Copies.    Write  today  for  prices. 
Koontz  Photo  Service,  Chicago,  111.,  Drawer  799. 

11-3T 


MOUNT  animals,  birds,  etc.,  full  instructions 
how  to  mount  specimens  without  skinning  them, 
50c.    Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit,  Mich.  11-4T 


ROOTS  AND  HERBS— $5.00  Daily  gathering 
Herbs.  Ferns,  Evergreens  etc.  Write  for  Free 
particulars.  O.  Twitchell,  Box  16,  West  Milan, 
N.H.  1-2T 


Hygiene  Remedy,  Cures  and  Prevents  Dis- 
temper, Indigestion,  Diarrhoea.  Guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  One  Dollar.  R.  L.  Rickman,  Pharm- 
acist, Paris  Tennessee.  1-IT 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING 
SOLUTION,  tan  your  own  furs,  leather  and  rugs, 
tans  in  thirty  minutes,  moth  proof  forever;  also 
washable  without  shrinkage  or  hardening",  tans 
leather  like  kid,  results  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ment solution  for  100  square  feet  of  skins  and  full 
instructions  for  use,  $3.00  Express  Prepaid,  also 
up  to  the  minute  tanning  formulas  free. 
C.  M.  Huff,  Seney,  Mich.  1-3T 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED—  $2  to  $500 
EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins.  Keep  all 
Odd,  or  Old  money.  Send  10  cents  for  New 
illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Get  posted. 
You  may  have  valuable  coins.  We  pay  cash. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Ave.  8,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  1-5T 

WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS— More  wild 
ducks  will  come  to  your  waters,  if  you  plant 
Wild  Celery,  Wapato  Duck  Potato,  Wild  Rice 
and  other  foods  they  love.  Write  for  information 
and  prices.  Terrell,  Naturalist,  Dept.  T  219, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  1-IT 


Trappers,  Large  quantities  of  Raw  Furs  wanted. 
Write  us  for  prices  and  instructions.  Collins  and 
Wilkie,  Strathrov  Ont.  R0x  270,  1-IT 

BOYS! — Make  an  up-to-date  Kite;  send  for 
large,  clearly  printed  drawings^and  instructions; 
price  only  15  c.  (stamps  not  accepted.)  Chester 
N.  Budd,  Box  61,  Digby,  Nova  Scotia.  1-IT 

Chilblains,.  Ingrowing  Nails,  or  Bunions, 
cured  at  home  without  pain,  information  free. 
Eugene  Eaton,  Foot  Specialties,  Dep.  14,  Ban- 
don,  Oregon.  1-3T 


SPORTING  CAMP  FOR  SALE — with  or 
without  forty  acres  more  or  less  of  cutover 
timber  land  soft  and  hardwood,  five  miles  from 
railroad  back  of  Belliveaux  Cove,  N.  S.,  Moose 
and  deer  hunting,  small  game  and  good  fishing. 
Apply  to  F.  Bourneuf  Lovitt,  Box  550,  Yarmouth. 
N.S.  1-2T 


NOTICE: — Government  positions  now  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  ambitious  men.  In- 
spectors, Overseers,  Clerical,  Departmental,  all 
grades.  List  of  positions  and  particulars  "How 
to  secure  competency,  sent  free.  Address,  Box 
595,  Canadian  Civil  Service  Institute,  Toronto. 

1-3T 


SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics    and  beadwork, 

frizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
leath.  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman  s  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.    Main  Street,  Unionville 
Ontario,  Canada.  10-TF 


YOUR  BEST  PICTURES 

CAN  BE 

ENLARGED 

AND 

HAND  COLORED 

If  it's  the  morning  Camp  Fire, 
The  River  and  Rapids, 
The  Big  Fish, 
The  Kiddies; 

They  can  all  be  enlarged  and 
hand  colored  in  accordance 
with  Nature's  Beauty  at  a 
very  moderate  charge. 
Just  mail  the  snap  and  in- 
structions. 

Prices  given  on  request. 

REA'S  ART  STUDIO 

DUNDAS 


ST. 


WOODSTOCK, 
ONT. 


SONGS 

of 

Forest  and  Stream 

By  C.  T.  EASTON 

The  nature  lover — the  sports- 
man— the  reader  of  poetry  will 
find  these  poems  interesting. 
The  Trout  stream,  Lines  on  a 
Mayflower;  The  Fisherman's 
Dream ;  A  Morning's  Walk;  Win- 
terrThe  Sanctuary;The  Last  of  the 
Buffalo;  A  Nimrod  Hunting  the 
Moose;  A  Summer  morning;  In 
Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days; 
Plovers;  The  Death  of  Summer; 
A  Flower  of  the  Wild;  Pontiac's 
Speech,  are  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, neatly  bound  and  moderate- 
ly priced  at  15c.  per  copy. 

Write  direct  to  Publishers. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


A  FLASHLIGHT 
FREE 

A  real  convenient  size  flash- 
light for  you  if  you  forward  us 
three  new  subscriptions  to  ROD 
&  GUN  IN  CANADA  at  $2  ea. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 

in  Excellent  Condition. 
Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41 
Rod  and  Gun    -    Woodstock,  Ont. 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


GIFTS  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

AND  FOR  THEIR  SONS 

OD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  is  appearing  for  the  fifth  time  in  its 
new  and  attractive  form.  Letters  of  commendation  have  reached  us 
from  every  part  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  bearing  ample 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  magazine  that  appeals  to  every 
man  or  boy  with  a  drop  of  good  red  sporting  blood  in  his  veins.  The 
Magazine  as  it  now  appears  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  your  sportsman 
friend,  or  to  your  son,  and  what  better  New  Year's  gift  could  you  offer  him 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA.  Twelve  times  a 
year  it  will  bring  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  donor. 

OUR  SPECIAL  NEW  YEAR'S  OFFER 

Tne  price,  as  you  are  aware,  is  now  $2.00  per  annum.  On  receipt  of  $1.00 
(in  addition  to  your  own  renewal  if  your  subscription  is  in  arrears)  we  will  send 
ROD  AND  GUN  for  a  year  to  any  friend  whose  address  you  send  us.  For 
$2.00  in  addition  to  your  own  renewal,  we  will  send  it  to|two  friends,  and  for 
$3.00  in  addition  to  your  own,  to  three  friends. 

Just  fill  in  the  remittance  form  below  and  mail  it  to  us  along  with  your 
remittance.  ROD:  'AND'  GUN  will  be  sent  to  your  friends  with  New  Year's 
Greetings. 
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W.  J.  Taylor,  Limited,  Publisher, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 

Enclosed  herewith  find  $  ...covering  my  subscription  to  ROD  AND  GUN 

from  to  and  $  extra  for  which  forward 

the  magazine  for  twelve  months  from  to  inclusive, 

to  the  following: 

Name  Address   

Name  .A'M- fss   

Name  Adcrcfe;  :   

Name  of  Remitter   \  

Address  VijSL,'  ■  '■  
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ANTICIPATION 

as  you  sit  and  think  of  last  season's  large  Trout  that  was 
clever  enough  to  get  away,  you  naturally  start  to  plan 
how  you  are  going  to  get  him  this  season.  Look  over 
your  Fly  Book.  Try  your  casts,  then  make  sure  of  your 
Rod.  See  if  it  needs  re-winding,  Ferrule's  tightening, 
or  re-varnishing. 


REPAIRS 

Expert  Mechanics  look  after  repairs  on 
RODS,  REELS  and  GUNS. 


Send  your  repairs  in  through  our  agents  or  direct. 

DO  N'T  wa^   un  til   the    balmy    days   of   spring*'!  are 
*■    calling  you  to   the  trout  stream,  but  .'look 
after  the  purchase  of  your 

FISHING 

T  AC  KLE 

now.  Spend  an  evening  going  over  your  tackle  kit — it's  worth 
while — be  prepared. 

7  Any  service  we  can  render  is  a  pleasure  to  us,  so  write  for 
information  or  prices. 


Purchase   through  your 
dealer,  or  if  no  dealer  in 
your  town  handling  our 
STAG  or  BE  A  VER  BRAND  TA  CKLE 
write  direct. 


^TRADE-MARK 


TRADE-MARK 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR  HARDY  BROS.  TACKLE 


Suggestions 

English  Made 

Fly  Rod 
English  Bait 
Casting  Rod 
English 
Fly  Reel 
English 
Leather 
Fly  Book 
English  Casts 
English  Gut 

Hooks 
English  Flies 
Products  of 
Allcock's 
Factory 
England 

Our  Own 
Made  in 
Canada 
Fly  Rods 
Bait  Casting 
Rods 
Cases  For 
Fly  Rods 
Or 

Casting  Rod 

Or  a  Large 
Case  to  Hold 
Several  Rods 


Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co. 


TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED  1800 


70  King:  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
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Is  Ready  for  1922  Trade 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  CATALOGUE 
READY  FOR  MAILING 

Tents— TarpanaMns—Packsacks 
Arctic  Eiderdown  Sleeping  Robes 


Ottawa  Toronto 
Montreal  Winnipeg 


A  COUNTRY  OF  SPORT 

"The  Canadian  Wilds" 

By  Martin  Hunter 

THE  GREAT  RECREATION  GROUNDS 

have  a  fascination.  You  haven't  enjoyed  nature  in  its  fullness  if  you  have 
neglected  taking  a  real  outing  in  the  Canadian  forests  where  game  and  fish  are 
in  plenty.  You  should  read  the  experiences  of  one  who  has  lived  among  the 
Northern  Indians,  made  his  living  bartering  with  the  trappers  and  hunters 
for  forty  years. 

Martin  Hunter,  a  Hudson's  Bay  officer,  has  written  this  volume  covering 
the  incidents  in  his  life  and  those  of  his  associates  while  serving  his  company  at 
different  trading   posts  in  Canada. 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY  READING  IT. 

PRICE  CLOTH  BOUND,  POSTPAID  $1.00. 

As  this  book  is  published  in  the    U.S.A.  and  mailed  to  purchaser  direct  from  the  publishers,  Canadian 
purchasers  will  have  to  pay  duty  on  receipt  of  book. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  Publisher 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT 


Big  pike  taken  at  Onamakawash  Lake  by  Mrs.  F.  V.  Williams,  1921. 
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Year  by  year  we  witness  wonderful  advances  made  in  the  world  of  science.  Each  cen- 
tury can  claim  great  achievements  for  its  own,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  develop- 
ment in  every  instance  has  been  two  fold ;  the  labor  saving  machine  instead  of  decreasing  man 
power  has  increased  it  by  better  working  conditions  and  greater  production.  The  development 
of  the  race  through  invention  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  development  of  the  soul  of  the  nation. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  world  of  sport.  The  cave  man  by  means  of  pitfall,  snare  and  club,  killed  for 
the  pot  and  killed  for  lust.  And  although  a  well  known  authority  has  stated,  that  in  fifty 
years  we  have  killed  all  the  animals  of  the  plain  that  in  their  millions  had  lived  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  years,  the  fact  remains,  that  if  we  had  the  same  view  point  today  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  our  present  day  firearms,  we  could  wipe  out  the  fauna  of  the  country  in  a  very 
short  span  of  time.  However  the  development  on  the  one  hand  has  kept  pace  with  that  on 
the  other  and  today  instead  of  a  mad  rush  of  the  killer  for  the  pot,  and  the  blood  lust  slayer,  we 
have  the  sportsman  who  thrills  in  the  chase  and  whose  aim  is  reached  when  the  game  is  outwit- 
ted. The  actual  dispatch  of  the  animal  is  not  sought.  "The  killing  of  the  animal  means  the  end 
of  its  most  interesting  period.  When  the  country  is  fine,  pursuit  is  more  interesting  than 
possession."    The  sportsman's  code  prepared  by  Dr.  Hornaday  is  worthy  of  reproduction. 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

1.  The  wild  animal  life  of  to-day  is  not  ours,  to  do  with  as  we  please.  The  original  stock  is 
given  to  us  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  present  and  the  future.  We  must  render  an  accounting 
of  this  trust  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

2.  Judging  from  the  rate  at  which  the  wild  creatures  of  North  America  are  now  being  des- 
troyed, fifty  years  hence  there  will  be  no  large  game  left  in  the  United  States  nor  in  Canada,  outside  of 
rigidly  protected  game  preserves.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  promote  the  protection 
of  forests  and  wild  life  and  the  creation  of  game  preserves,  while  a  supply  of  game  remains.  Every 
man  who  finds  pleasure  in  hunting  or  fishing  should  be  willing  to  spend  both  time  and  money  in  active 
work  for  the  protection  of  forests,  fish  and  game. 

3.  The  sale  of  game  is  incompatible  with  the  perpetual  preservation  of  a  proper  stock  of  game; 
therefore  it  should  be  prohibited  by  laws  and  by  public  sentiment. 

4.  In  the  settled  and  civilized  regions  of  North  America  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  the  con- 
sumption of  wild  game  for  food  purposes.  The  maintenance  of  hired  labourers  on  wild  game  should  be 
prohibited  everywhere,  under  severe  penalties. 

5.  An  Indian  has  no  more  right  to  kill  wild  game,  or  to  subsist  upon  it  all  the  year  round,  than 
any  white  man  in  the  same  locality.  The  Indian  has  no  inherent  or  God-given  ownership  of  the  game  of 
North  America,  any  more  than  of  its  mineral  resources;  and  he  should  be  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  white  men. 

6.  No  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  and  also  be  a  slaughterer  of  game  or  fishes  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  compatible  with  high-class  sportsmanship. 

7.  A  game-butcher  or  a  market-hunter  is  an  undesirable  citizen,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

8.  The  highest  purpose,  which  the  killing  of  wild  game  and  game  fishes  can  hereafter  be  made 
to  serve,  is  in  furnishing  objects  to  overworked  men  for  tramping  and  camping  trips  in  the  wilds;  and 
the  value  of  wild  game  as  human  food  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  its  pursuit. 

9.  If  rightly  conserved,  wild  game  constitutes  a  valuable  asset  to  any  country  which  possesses 
it;  and  it  is  good  statesmanship  to  protect  it. 

10.  An  ideal  hunting  trip  consists  of  a  good  comrade,  fine  country,  and  a  very  few  trophies 
per  hunter. 

11.  In  an  ideal  hunting  trip,  the  death  of  the  game  is  only  an  incident;  and  by  no  means  is  it 
really  necessary  to  a  successful  outing. 

12.  The  best  hunter  is  the  man  who  finds  the  most  game,  kills  the  least,  and  leaves  behind 
him  no  wounded  animals. 

13.  The  killing  of  a  female  hoofed  animal,  save  for  special  preservation,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
incomptabile  with  the  highest  sportsmanship;  and  it  should  everywhere  be  prohibited  by  stringent  law. 

14.  A  particularly  fine  photograph  of  a  large  wild  animal  in  its  haunts  is  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  the  dead  trophy  of  a  similar  animal.  An  animal  that  has  been  photographed  never  should 
be  killed,  unless  previously  wounded  in  the  chase. 
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Catching  the  Silvery  Gasperaux 


OLD  Caleb  Hartshorn  —  with  the 
chin  'whisker,  which  gave  signals 
frantically  every  time  he  opened 
and  closed  his  mouth,  and  this  was 
very  often,  so  often!  that  his  billy 
goat  of  a  beard  was  always  in  a  hurricane 
of  motion — said  "Them  kyack  was  so 
thick  when  my  grandfather  came  here 
with  them  loyalists  from  near  what  they 
calls  New  York  now,  that  he  shovelled 
them  out  with  pitchforks  into  barrels 
an  sold  them  at  a  shillin'a  bushel  to 
the  troopships." 

That  takes  us  back  four  lifetimes  for  I 
found  out  his  "grandsire"  was  his  great- 
great  grandfather.  That  takes  us  back 
a  century  and  a  quarter  to  the  time  when 
10,000  American  loyalist  refugees  landed 
on  these  rocky  forested  shores.  The 
story  comes  down  that  when  the  sea-sick- 
hungry  crowd  found  that  the  brooks  were 
alive  with  these  silvery  gasperaux  they 
took  net  and  bag— skirt  and  sail,  and 
landed  these  slim  glittering  fish  in  wind- 
rows upon  the  banks,  "gasperaux", 
"kyack,",  "alewives",  "Glut-herring" — 
call  them  what  you  will,  since  1767,  when 
the  dwellers  arrived  along  this  eastern 
side  of  Nova  Scotia,  their  descendants 
have  been  gladdened  eacb  recurring 
springtime  by  the  advent  of  these  hosts 
of  clean  deep  sea  fish,  struggling  up  each 
and  every  brook  which  leads  into  a  lake 
to  reach  the  spawning  grounds  in  fresh 
water.  From  the  southern  boundary  to 
New  Brunswick  and  all  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  rivers  leading  off  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  right  up  to  the  "Big  Lake 
Ontario"  it  runs,  and  you  may  see  millions 
of  them  dying  in  the  fresh  clear  water  of 
that  lake  Ontario  when  it  gets  too  warm 
for  these  fish  from  the  clear  cold  Atlantic. 
Odd  that  all  the  ones  we  saw  dying  there 
were  of  say  eight  inches  in  length  while 
these  fresh  run  ones  here  are  fully  a  foot 
long. 

During  some  great  convulsion  of  nature 
many  of  these  fish  were  cut  off  from  the 
ocean  and  aTe  to  be  f  ound  in  the  land- 
locked lakes  of  New  York  State.  There 
must  be  an  incalculable  host  which  starts 
to  run  in  from  the  deep  sea  in  April — as 
the  run  is  over  a  thousand  miles  long  from 
South  Carolina  to  Labrador — a  host 
no  man  can  safely  estimate. 

"Look  at  the  gulls!  What  are  they 
doing?"  asked  Laddie  one  April  day. 
The  flocks  of  herring  gulls  were^wbeeling 
and  curving  and  dropping  into  the  water 
of  the  harbour  and  were  tipping  up  and 
reaching  their  bills  deep  down  and 
some  came  up  with  a  glittering  fish 
clutched  tightly  in  their  mandibles. 
Soon  all  the  tide  5*  channels  were  alive 
with  glancing,  darting  fish  of  about 
pound  weight  and  the  air  was  clamourous 
with  the  cries  of  the  gulls.  Laddie  dashed 
out  in  the  canoe  and  paddled  over  the 
hosts  which  promptly  sank  or  scattered. 

"Another  new  kind  of  fish  for  dinner!" 


Bonnycastle  Dale 

•he  yelled,  as  he  scrambled  ashore  and 
dashed  past  me  towards  the  ancient  house 
we  live  in.  Soon  he  reappeared  with  a 
landing  net,  cushion,  paddles,  notebook 
and  camera  and  off  he  and  I  set  in  the 
Rice  Lake  Canoe. 

There  is  a  little  brook  which  dashes 
and  roars  its  way  down  from  a  fresh 
water  lake  a  mile  west  of  us  and  we  were 


A  netful  of  gasperaux. 

soon  at  the  salt  water  end  of  its  noisy 
rush.  As  the  tide  was  still  going  out  we 
found  the  gasperaux  were  not  running  up, 
so  after  watching  a  fish  hawk  gloat  over 
the  scurrying  hosts  of  food  fish  we  paddled 
home  and  waited  for  the  tide  to  turn. 

The  sun  had  completed  about  two 
thirds  of  its  course  when  the  tide  started 
to  come  in.  Laddie  ana  I  paddled  with 
the  ingoing  waters  and  waded  up  the 
creek.  Here  we  found  one  of  the  owner's 
sons  who  nets  these  fish  for  the  market 
and  makes  a  nice  bit  of  pocket  money, 
selling  these  pound  fish  fresh  at  two  cents 
a  piece  and  at  three  cents  a  piece,  smoked. 

Laddie  and  the  boy,  Earl,  stood  at 
either  side  of  the  three  foot  wide-one  to 
two  foot  deep — creek  with  long  handled 
nets  held  in  readiness  for  the  rush.  Soon 
their  youthful  ardour  cooled  and  the 


nets  sank  to  rest  on  the  rocks,  as  the 
fish  sported  below  in  the  estuary  and  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  attempt  the  rush 
upstream. 

I  decided  to  walk  down  the  edge  of 
the  brook  to  the  nearby  mouth  to  watch 
the  silvery  hosts  swimming  there  when  I 
hear  a  loud  cry  and  saw  the  nets  fall 
and  rise  swiftly! — And  out  poured  a 
silvery  stream  of  gasperaux  into  the 
barrels.  Laddie  told  me  I  had  my  back 
to  the  brook  but  I  heard  the  rush  of  the 
fish  upstream,  a  sort  of  thrumming  noise 
(I  have  heard  the  dog  salmon  "thrum" 
when  they  were  urging  their  way  up  a 
spawning  stream  on  the  Pacific  coast.) 

The  two  boys  by  working  as  fast  as 
possible  were  taking  a  fair  percentage  of 
the  fish  which  were  now  coming  up  in 
regular  masses.  I  never  knew  Laddie 
could  work  so  hard  and  so  fast  before. 
He  was  getting  all  the  way  from  five  to 
ten  to  fifteen  big  silvery  fish  at  a  dip  and 
he  could  dip  several  times  in  a  minute. 
Soon  both  the  boys  bad  to  stop  to  get 
their  breath  but  they  had  a  deep  layer  of 
fish  in  the  barrels  by  that  time. 

Now  a  collie  dog  which  was  used  to  the 
fishing  in  this  brook  came  splashing  into 
the  water  and  he  dipped  and  leaped  and 
barked  and  drove  many  of  the  fish  back 
into  the  salt  water.  At  times  he  caught 
one  in  the  shallows  and  ran  out  and 
worried  it  a  bit  on  the  grass.  Soon  the 
influx  into  the  estuary  started  the  fish 
to  run  up  stream  again  and  they  came  in 
large,  dark,  bluish  looking  patches. 
Now  the  nets  lifted  and  fell  in  a  very  fury 
of  fish  catching  and  all  the  boys  passing 
from  the  public  school  ran  in  and  got 
about  a  dozen  apiece  from  the  generous 
lads  of  the  barrels. 

All  this  time  I  was  splashing  out  and 
over  the  mossy  rocks  getting  pictures 
for  this  old  time  magazine  or  maybe  a  fall 
all  for  my  own.  Once  when  I  turned 
I  was  astonished  to  see  the  big  fish  hawk 
making  his  plunge  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  where  the  boys  and  the  dog  and 
I  worked. 

The  run  kept  on  for  all  the  six  hours  of 
the  run  of  the  incoming  tide,  but  it  was 
spasmodic.  At  times  the  boys  would  be 
pressed  to  work  as  hard  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  at  others  the  fish  seemed  to 
gather  in  the  mouth  of  the  brook  until 
sufficient  numbers  gave  them  courage  to 
dash  up  the  hundred  yards,  which  separ- 
ated the  harbour  from  the  big  glacial 
rock-studded  fresh  water  lake.  Here 
there  fresh  run  silvery  fish,  with  the  glow 
and  shading  of  rose  to  purple  on  the 
rounded  sides  fade  and  soil  and  lay  the 
eggs.  The  adult  fish  pass  back  to  the 
ocean  in  a  few  weeks  but  they  are  much 
thinner  then.  The  young  we  have 
not  seen  pass  out,  but  they  do  undoubt- 
edly before  the  coldweather  seals  thelake. 

We  cleaned  a  mess  of  these  bony  fish 
and  enjoyed  them  the  first  time  we  fried 
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them.  There  is  too  much  oil  in  this  fish 
to  make  it  a  good  pan  fish,  to  our  sense 
of  taste.  One  odd  thing  is  that  along  the 
edge  of  the  belly  are  ret  sharp  bonyridges, 
made  as  if  to  help  this  fish  work  its  way 
upstream.  Smoked,  the  fish  is  at  its  best. 
They  run  short  of  a  pound  weight  in  the 
largest  sizes  and  the  long  thin  bones  make 


giving  him  time  to  escape  if  he  could, 
and  I  think  he  deserved  to — then  I 
reached  out  the  net  and  lifted  him  up,  and 
he  fell  off  the  hook  right  into  the  bag  of 
the  net — a  gloriously  coloured  and 
spotted  brook  trout  of  a  pound's  weight. 

Another  day — We  weie  in  a  big  bay 
fishing.    I  had  heard  there  were  lake 


Smoked  and  dried  gasperaux. 


them  rather  hard  to  eat.  You  can  see 
how  tiny  the  brook  is  by  its  width  between 
the  two  pop  drinking  fisherlads. 

But  this  same  brook  holds  some  good 
trout  in  April  and  May.  I  took  a  dozen 
brook  trout,  five  (fontinalis),  dark  col- 
oured and  brightly  spotted,  and  with 
flesh  coloured  by  the  root  browned 
waters  to  the  shade  of  terra  cotta.  A 
good  sweet  eating  fish  nevertheless. 
How  a  tiny  fly  will  fool  these  oldtimers! 
There  was  one  big  chap  who  hunted  from 
the  shadow  of  a  big  rock  and  nimbly 
swept  out  and  gathered  in  even,-  bug  or 
fly  larvae  that  down.  Time  after  time 
I  laid  a  fly  lightly  there  on  just  the  exact 
spot,  but  he  never  even  moved  his  dusky 
body.  I  could  distinctly  see  him  from  my 
shelter  in  the  brush.  I  took  a  worm,  a 
very  thin  one  and  launched  it  out  on  the 
current.  He  eyed  it,  wagged  his  tail, 
darted  and  the  worm  passed  out.  Worm 
after  worm  he  took,  but  never  the  one 
with  the  tiny  fly  and  the  gut  attached. 
Tiring  of  this  and  being  down  to  the 
last  worm  in  the  bait  box  I  bethought  me 
of  aTacoma  spinner  in  my  fish  book,  one 
which  I  had  carried  all  the  way  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  delicate  silver  spoons 
on  this  light  wire  were  not  larger  than 
wee  five  cent  pieces.  I  baited  it  with  the 
last  worm  and  threw  it  with  a  long  line 
far  down  stream  in  the  broiling  water  and 
swept  it  up  past  that  trout  haunted  rock 
with  a  quick  sweeping  motion — so  fast 
that  the  tiny  spoons  whirled  like  a  silver 
screw.  It  entered  the  swirl  of  the  current 
from  the  big  rock  and  twinkled  and 
gleamed  an  instant  in  its  passage — tug!— 
tug!!— tug!!!  The  last  one  so  fierce  that 
it  bent  my  limber  tip  to  the  frothing 
waters  of  the  brook  and  Mr.  Trout  dashed 
madly  down  stream.  I  very  slowly  and 
carefully  checked  him — thumb  on  the 
reel — and  slowly  and  carefully  worked 
him  up  the  very  centre  of  the  narrow 
brook,  keeping  him  away  from  the 
dangers  of  rock  oj  snag  or  branch.  Inch 
by  inch  I  forced  him  against  the  swift 
water,  inch  by  inch  he  fought  his  way. 
After  five  minutes  very  slow  careful  work, 


trout,  namaycush.  in  there  and  we  tried 
all  the  likely  spots — not  a  bite.  The 
big  hill  beside  us  was  crowned  with  some 
big  firs  or  spruce,  and  down  one  side  of 
it  ran  a  great  g.ishlike  gully,  made 
during  the  "glacial  age.  " 


run  of  several  hundred  feet  down  the 
gully.  It  had  leaped  from  side  to  side 
like  fury  all  the  way  down  and  splashed 
in  beside,  us.  "Take  up  the  anchor 
Laddie.  If  that  pebble  had  been  big 
enough  that  drop  of  water  in  the  honey 
would  have  been  water  enough  to  swamp 
us."  So  off  we  paddled  right  across  the 
limpid  lake  to  the  other  shore — some 
five  hundred  yards  off.  Once  more  the 
honey  bottle  passed.  Again  the  cups 
were  filled.  Now  all  this  lake  was  littered 
by  the  debris  of  the  iceage.  Great 
boulders  hid  their  wrecking  heads  just 
below  water  along  all  shores  so  we  had 
made  very  careful  paddling  hereabouts. 

"Big  rock  right  underneath!"  burst 
out  Laddie  as  we  grated  on  its  huge  top. 
We  each  siezed  a  paddle  and  attempted  to 
push  off. 

"Rumble — Bump — Crash — !"  came 
a  terrific,  tearing,  rushing  noise  from  the 
hilltop,  as  a  great  poised  boulder  started 
on  its  mad  rush  down  the  gully.  We 
were  pushing  frantically  to  get  "off  the 
rock  and  now  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bounding  mass  of  death 
approaching.  From  side  to  side  of  that 
great  gully  the  roaring  mass  bounded, 
leaping  at  times  clear  out  towards  the 
lake,  only  to  be  hurled  back  by  a  project- 
ing point  of  cliff.  We  were  in  its  direct 
course  but  very  far  out.  "Bang",  it 
struck  the  last  face  and  w-hirled  spinning 
out  into  the  lake,  three  hundred  yards 
short  of  two  trembling  mortals,  but 
its  impact  inextricably  mingled  that 
lunch,  honey  and  coffee,  mustard  and 
ham,  into  one  unappetizing  mass. 

Fa?*  Digging  Clam. 

It  might  interest  my  readers  in  Rod 
and  Gun  to  know  of  some  experiments  we 
have  been  making  with  the  fast  digging 
clam  E  directus. 

Of  the  six  best  known  clams  from 


The  overworked  (?)  fishermen  take  a  swig. 


"Drop  the  anchor  Laddie  and  we'll 
have  a  bite."  So  over  splashed  the  big 
stone  and  out  came  the  thermos  and  the 
lunch.  I  must  tell  you  of  a  bottle  of 
honey — nice  thin  clear  golden  honey;  in 
that  luncheon. 

"Splash"  dropped  a  pebble  after  a  w  ild 


among  a  great  number  of  others  are 
Arenia.the  Soft  Shell  Clam;  Mercenari,  a 
Hard  Shell  Clam.  The  Giant  Clam— 
Solidissima.  The  Kelp  Clam  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  valve 
Macrochisma.  ArcaNoae — The  "Noah's 
Ark"  Clam  weighing  as  much  as  the 
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the  first  four  put  toegther — and  the  fast 
digging  clam  E  directus' 

This  last  mentioned  clam,  commonly 
called  the  "razor  clam"  is  a  puzzle  to 
many.  Laddie  and  I  have  taken  them 
out  of  pools  on  both  coasts.  On  the 
shores  of  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  in  the  Pacific, 
and  also  Puget  Sound  and  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along 
the  inlets  and  beaches  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

We  took  some  specimens  and  laid  them 
on  a  cloth  and  time  after  time  we  both 
heard  them  grunt.  They  use  much  the 
same  note  as  does  the  so-called  "singing 
fish"  -which  we  took  out  of  the  pools  on 
Denman  Island,  B.  C;  just  a  low  deep 
grunt.  We  also  heard  the  "sea  cucumb- 
er" (a  holothurian  which  can  eject  all 
its  internal  organs  to  escape  and  later 
grow  them  again) — these  are  the  only 
three  objects  in  marine  zoology  which  we 
have  beard  utter  a  sound. 

Now  about  the  fast  digging  qualities 
of  this  six  inch  long,  thin,  narrow  shell 
fishi  I  had  read  Augusta  Foote  Arnold 
in  "Sea  beach  at  Ebb-tide"  where  she  tells 
of  the  "clam  digging  down  faster  than  the 
spade."  But  never  until  we  stood  in  1900 
in  that  wild  unnamed  bay  on  the  southern 
end  of  Qlicen  Charlotte  Island,  did  we 
know  they  could  dig  so  fast.  We  took 
some  and  laid  them  in  a  tidepool.  Soon 
the  long  thin  flesh  coloured  foot,  as 
thin  as  a  worm-extruded — bored  into 
the  sand;  into  it  from  the  body  and  the 
syphon  went  a  current  of  water  and  the 
foot  swelled  up  ten  times.  Soon  all  the 
shells  stood  erect  andstarted  to  submerge. 
In  a  short  time  all  were  below  the  sand 
and  once  in  tidal  depth  of  two  to  three 
feet  thev  could  actually  beat  a  spade. 


Pouring  the  gasperaux  into  the  barrels. 

"Smetoks-coo-ley!"  (clams  run)  said  the 
guide  truthfully. 


A  fishing  dog.    He  catches  the  kyacks  or  gasperaux  that  ascend  the  creeks 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  April. 


wild  fowl  the  scoter  seems  to  be  blest 
(or  cursed)  with  a  different  name  in 
each  locality  that  it  passes  through  on  its 
way  to  its  breeding  grounds.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast,  where  it  spends  the 
winter,  it  is  called  the  white  winged  coot, 
which  is  clearly  a  misnomer,  as  the  true 
coot,  with  its  pointed  bill  and  lobed  feet, 
is  a  bird  of  the  shallow  ponds  and  marshes, 
while  the  scoters  are  at  home  on  the 
deep  waters  of  the  sea  coast  and  the 
larger  lakes. 

On  Lake  Ontario  I  have  heard  the 
white  scoter  called  the  sea-horse  by 
some  gunners,  and  if  it  is  permissible 
to  compare  a  duck  to  a  horse  they  would 
have  to  be  classified  with  the  Clydesdales 
or  heavy  draught  horses  on  account  of 
their   heavy    appearance    and  stocky 
build,  while  the  pintail  with  its  fine  lines 
would  be  the  thoroughbred  of  the  duck 
family.    Even  if  the  scoters  do  not  rank 
very  highly  for  food  purposes  they  ha^  e 
some   interesting    characteristics,  and 
their  route  to  their  northern  breeding 
giounds  in  the  spring  is  perhaps  the 
most  clearly  defined  of  any  of  our  water 
fowl.    The  best  way  to  observe  their 
movements  during  their  spring  migration 
is  to  take  a  trip  out  on  the  lake  with  the 
fishermen  when  they  visit  the  trout 
nets  a  few  miles  from  shore.    The  scoteis 
arrive  from  the  eastward  soon  after 
daylight  and  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake  all  day.    About  an  hour  before 
sundown  they  begin  the  next  stage  of 
their  journey.    Flock  after  flock  will  rise 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  and  fly  dir- 
ectly towards  the  setting  sun.  The  scoters 
leave  Lake  Ontario  just  west  of  Toronto 
Harbour  and  strike  a  course  over  land 
in  a  north  westerly  direction  which  should 
bring  them  to  the  northerly  end  of  Lake 
Huron  or  Lake  Superior,  where,  if  they 
rest  for  the  day,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  make  their  journey  to  their 
bleeding  grounds  by  easy  stages.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  flight,  scoters  go 
through  a  series  of  evolutions  which  I  have 
never  known  other  ducks  to  attempt. 
From  a  considerable  altitude  the  whole 
flock  will  suddenly  dip  down  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  water  and  then  gradually 
rise  up  again  to  the    former  height. 
One  w  ould  imagine  they  were  in  a  play-  " 
ful  mood  at  the  thought  of  getting  baek 
to  their  favorite  breeding  haunts. 

Hundreds  of  scoters  pass  this  way  in 
the  spring  for  one  that  comes  back  this 
way  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of 
them  must  reach  the  sea  coast  where 
they  winter  by  a  different  route,  possibly 
across  Hudson  Bay  and  down  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 
A  few  small  flocks  come  back  this  way 
early  in  October  about  the  time  that  the 
redheads  make  their  first  appearance, 
but  we  see  nothing  like  the  numbers  that 
pass  in  the  month  of  May. 

In  the  old  days  when  spring  shooting 
was  allowed  very  few  scoters  were  killed 
owing  to  their  aforesaid  habit  of  sitting 
on  the  lake  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore,  so  that  there  should  be  scoters 
when  seme  of  our  other  ducks  have 
followed  the  passenger  pigeon,  even  if 
the  natives  of  the  north  are  allowed  to 
appease  their  hunger  with  them  during 
the  breeding  season. 


The  White  Winged  Scoters 


Jno.  Townson 


THE  new  Migratory  Bird  Law  allows 
scoters  to  be  taken  for  food  at  any 
time  by  the  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  scoters 
breed.  The  white-winged  scoter,  which 
is  much  larger  and  also  more  abundant 
than  either  of  its  two  cousins,  the  velvet 


scoter  and  surf  scoter,  have  never  been  held 
in  verv  high  esteem  as  a  table  bird  along 
the  nortlTshore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  up 
north  where  quantity  would  be  preferable 
to  aualitv.  a  hungry  native  would  likely 
prefer  them  to  sorre  of  the  smaller  though 
better  eating  ducks.    Like  some  other 
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IN  Nature's  well-planned  order  of 
things  he  was  out  of  place.  His 
father  was  a  mongrel-bred  backwoods- 
man who  sold  the  graphite  outcrop- 
pings  on  his  bush  farm  for  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars.  For  a  mother  he  had 
a  masculine-appearing,  gigantic-framed, 
uneducated  female  of  doubtful  origin, 
but  whose  color  suggested  the  appearance 
at  some  time  in  her  genealogy  of  negro 
blood.  Their  names  were  Blair.  Having 
cashed  in  on  their  property,  the  Blairs 
moved  into  town.  They  had  great 
visions.  Ihey  would  have  a  castle 
and  servants  and  a  big  touring  car.  The 
child  they  expected  would  be  educated 
and  petted.  He  would  give  that  some- 
thing to  their  palatial  home  that  it  sadly 
lacked.  But! 

The  doctor  placed  a  bundle;  it  was  a 
heavy  bundle,  into  the  arms  of  the 
well-paid  nurse.  And  when  the  nurse 
examined  that  bundle — 

"He  may  not  live,"  suggested  the 
doctor. 
The  nurse  steadied  herself. 
"Please  God  that  he  doesn't,"  she 
sighed  with  relief. 

As  it  was  with  doctor  and  nurse,  so 
the  child's  appearance  smote  the  parents. 
The  child  was  a  freak  of  nature.  The 
parents -had  hoped  for  a  child  that  they 
could  love,  a  child  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  them.    Instead — 

All  that  child  lacked  in  being  set  down 
for  a  full-blooded  negro  was  a  lack  of 
kinky  hair  and  thick  lips.  But  what  he 
lacked  in  those  things  he  more  than 
made  up  to  the  negro  standardinboneand 
and  physical  strength.  He  weighed 
twenty  pounds  at  birth,  an  appalling 


weight  for  a  new-born  babe.  And  des- 
pite the  wishes  of  doctor  and  nurse,  yes, 
and  despite  the  half-hearted  prayers  of 
his  embittered  father  and  mother,  he  did 
not  die.  No. 

Blackie  Blair  overcame  all  the  ills  of 
infancy,  outgrew  his  clothing  faster  than 
his  disappointed  parents  attempted  to 
supply  it.  At  fifteen  he  threshed  his 
teacher  at  school  and  was  given  a  permit 
from  the  authorities  to  stay  at  home. 
Blackie  was  a  man  then  in  everything 
but  age.  Uncontrollable,  fiery,  sensitive 
to  a  fault,  Blackie  Blair  slipped  out  one 
night  from  under  the  roof  where  he  was 
not  wanted.  Seventeen  years  of  age  he 
approached  Conroy,  a  railway  construc- 
tion foreman,  for  a  job. 

Conroy,  a  man  with  a  vituperative 
tongue,  hired  him.  Blackie  was  put  to 
bunk  with  the  colored  navvies  in  the 
boarding  cars.  The  navvies  soon  showed 
that  they  didn't  want  him.  Blackie 
wasn't  a  negro.  Blackie  went  up  the 
tracks  to  where  the  white  men's  cars 
snaked  around  the  bend  in  the  siding. 
The  white  men  didn't  want  him.  Blackie 
wasn't  white.  From  boarding  car  to 
boarding  car  was  he  buffetted.  Then 
he  appealed  to  Conroy. 

"Why  you — nigger,"  Conroy  stormed, 
"Get  back  where  you  belong — ".  He 
pointed  to  the  cars  down  track. 

"But  I'm  not  a  nigger,"  protested  the 
boy  truthfully. 

Conroy's  mouth  twisted  in  a  sneer. 

"The  h —  you  say"  Conroy  blared, 
"Neither  am  I  a  mick.  Beat  it,  Snow- 
ball—" 

For  a  moment  Blackie  Blair  stared  at 
the  ground.    Then  his  monstrous  hands 


leaped  to  Conroy's  shoulders.  Swept 
from  his  feet,  Conroy  was  hurtled  back- 
wards. 

When  he  clambered  to  his  feet,  Blackie 
Blair  was  standing  over  him. 

"When  you  speak  to  me  remember  you 
are  speaking  to  one  who  has  yet  to  take 
a  licking,"  Blackie  cautioned  him.  Con- 
roy's mouth  opened  and  closed,  but  no 
words  came. 

Blackie  Blair  glared  at  the  bewildered 
Conroy  a  moment,  then  spinning  on  his 
heel  he  strode  to  the  boarding  cars  occu- 
pied by  the  colored  navvies. 

A  big  black  colored  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Wright  was  hurried  to  hospital 
that  night.  He  had  a  twisted  neck. 
Several  of  Wright's  boarding  car  compan- 
ions bore  outward  evidences  of  having 
been  in  a  rear-end  collision.  All  they 
could  say,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers, 
was  that  there  had  been  trouble  with 
Blackie  Blair.  And  Blackie?  Blackie 
had  vanished. 

Conroy  stormed.  Pending  the  out- 
come of  Wright's  injuries  he  kept  the 
affair  from  the  authorities.  That  was 
where  Conroy  made  a  mistake.  It  gave 
Blackie  Blair  time  to  move.  And  he 
did  move.  He  knew  they  would  be 
after  him. 

From  that  night  Blackie  Blair  drifted. 
He  drifted  into  manhood.  He  drifted 
across  the  continent  and  back.  He 
gathered  neither  moss  nor  polish.  The 
world  had  drawn  the  color  line.  He 
was  not  wanted  anywhere.  His  tre- 
mendous strength,  bravery  to  the  ninth 
degree,,  had  made  him  the  hero  of  many  a 
daring     act.    All  the  enconium  that 


was  ever  poured  on  his  head  was  "The 
nigger  did  it!" 

The  nigger!  H — !  He  wasn't  a  nig- 
ger. 

Blackie  Blair  stood  six  foot  six  and 
weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  when  he  drifted  into  the  timber 
country  and  Laderoute's. 

Laderoute,  the  sole  issue  of  a  French- 
Indian  alliance,  kept  a  questionable 
stopping  place  at  the  foot  of  Loon  Lake. 
"Laderoute's"  was  a  hang-out  for  some 
of  the  most  disreputable  characters  that 
the  north  country  ever  attracted.  Blackie 
fell  in  with  the  hotelman,  and  having 
reached  that  point  when  he  little  cared 
what  became  of  him  so  long  as  he  had  food 
and  shelter,  Blackie  undertook  to  handle 
the  illicit  sale  of  whiskey  to  the  shanty- 
men.  But  not  from  Laderoute's  did 
Blackie  begin  his  business.  Blackie 
made  an  old  shack  on  a  little  island  four 
miles  up  the  lake  as  his  headquarters. 
There  safely  ensconced,  Blackie  Blair 
worked  quietly  "underground";  made 
well  for  Laderoute;  made  well  for  him- 
self. 

But  all  the  time  Blackie  was  working 
into  a  peck  of  trouble.  The  lumber 
companies  were  having  all  sorts  of 
trouble  with  their  men.  Whiskey  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  trouble.  Where 
the  liquor  was  coming  from  was  yet  to 
be  found  out.  Laderoute  was  a  deep- 
dyed  crook,  but  spotters  never  could 
get  anything  on  him.  The  lumber 
companies  appealed  to  the  provincial 
police. 

"Happy"  Hogan  reached  Loon  Lake 
from  the  city.  Happy  was  a  big  burly 
Irishman  with  the  palaver  of  the  Celt 
and  a  great  faith  in  his  prowess  as  a  hunt- 
er of  criminals.  Happy  spent  three 
days  among  the  shantymen  and  around 
Laderoute's.  Having  pjcked  up  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  clue,  he  put  off 
early  one  evening  for  the  shack  on 
Little  Island.  During  the  night  Hogan's 
cries  awakened  the  inmates  of  a  sleep 
camp  on  the  shores  of  Loon  Lake.  The 
men  found  Happy  Hogan  bound  hand 
and  foot  lying  helpless  in  the  bottom 
of  his  canoe.  Happy  had  been  stripped 
of  his  artillery,  his  nonchalance  and — 
his  nerve.  He  packed  up  and  went 
out  that  morning  but  not  before  he 
swore  that  he  wouldn't  take  all  the 
money  in  Canada  for  another  trip  to 
Little  Island. 

"Why,"  he  expostulated,  "That  big 
black  monster  merely  laughed  at  me 
when  I  stuck  my  gun  into  his  ribs. 
'What  are  you  going  to  do?'  he  asks. 
'Shoot  you,'  says  I,  'If  you  don't  come 
along  quietly.'  Blackie  grinned.  I 
thought  I  had  him.  But,  something  hit 
me,  I  believe  it  was  his  knee,  and  when 
I  opened  my  eyes  Blackie  was  standing 
over  me  examining  my  gun  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  thing  before.  'This 
little  toy,'  he  turned  it  over  in  his  fingers, 
'would  be  just  the  thing  for  my  little 
boy  to  shoot  frogs  with — '  he  chuckled 
away  down  in  his  neck,  'but  as  I  haven't 
any  little  boy,  and  you  might  hurt 
yourself  with  it — '  he  raised  his  arm. 
The  water  splashed  a  hundred  yards 
away.  Going  back?  Nothing  doing. 
No  man  alone  can  take  Blackie  Blair 
alive." 

Hogan  was  followed  into  the  Loon 
Lake  district  by  Percy  Percival.  Perci- 
val's  orders  were  to  bring  Blackie  Blair 
out  for  assaulting  an  officer  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  The  other  charge, 
that  of  bootlegging  whiskey,  was  held  in 
reserve.  Percy  PercivaPs  meeting  with 
Blackie  Blair  took  place  in  a  small  back 
room  at  Laderoute's. 

That  evening  Blackie  Blair  and  a 
breed  sat  over  a  quiet  game  of  cards. 
Came  a  shuffling  at  the  closed  door 
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of  the  room.  The  door  opened  noise- 
lessly; the  breed  who  sat  facing  it  pressed 
Blackie's  foot  as  a  warning.  Without 
looking,  Blackie  Blair  knew  that  another 
myrmidon  of  the  Law  he  had  begun  to 
hate,  stood  over  him.  Blackie  never 
moved. 

"Diamonds  are  trump!"  he  banged  his 
fist  on  the  table,  "Come  on,  now,  with 
that  ace!" 

The  breed  fumbled  with  his  cards, 
they  slipped  from  his  fingers.  Blackie 
Blair  felt  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  revolver 
press  his  cheek.  For  a  moment  he 
wavered.  Then  he  sprang  upwards  and 
backwards  overturning  chair  and  table. 
A  gun  discharged  prematurely  burning 
a  hole  through  Blackie's  shirt  at  the 
shoulder.  In  a  minute  Percy  Percival 
was  on  the  way  out  of  the  room. 

Blackie  propped  the  policeman  up 
against  the  wall  outside,  pulled  his  coat 
over  him  and  strode  down  to  his  canoe 
at  the  beach.  The  whole  affair  had  been 
but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  and  so 
orderly  as  to  go  unnoticed  from  any 
other  part  of  the  house. 

With  a  last  look  at  the  unconscious 
Percival,  Blackie  Blair  pushed  out 
from  shore  and  paddled  quietly  towards 
the  island,  the  one  question  revolving 
in  his  mind,  "How  long  is  this  going  to 
go  on?" 

From  that  night  Blackie  Blair  began 
a  new  life.  He  spent  less  time  at  Lad- 
eroute's and  more  around  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake.  There  in  that  vast  as 
yet  untouched  region  Blackie  grew 
away  from  the  old  life,  with  all  its  bitter- 
ness and  slavery,  into  the  new  life  with 
all  its  great  promises  of  contentment  and 
freedom.  Nature  was  calling  to  him, 
was  luring  him  away  from  all  that  was 
evil,  all  those  things  that  were  pulling 
him  down.  Blackie  Blair  succumbed 
willingly  to  the  call  of  the  wild.  And 
for  very  good  reasons. 

He  knew  that  Percival  had  followed 
Hogan  "out."  He  also  knew  that  the 
force  would  not  let  the  matter  drop.  He 
would  go  north,  but  before  he  packed  up 
he  would  make  a  last  call  to  the  hotel- 
man. 

Blackie  Blair  drifted  into  Laderoute's 
ten  days  after  Percival  had  taken  his 
departure.  Laderoute  at  once  called 
him  into  an  inner  room  and  advised 
him  to  clear.  An  armed  posse  was  on 
the  way  to  Loon  Lake. 

"Of  course  if  you're  caught,"  Laderoute 
suggested,  "Mum's  the  word." 

Blackie  Blair  drew  himself  up  stiffly. 
Laderoute  wouldn't  have  hired  him  if 
he  wasn't  breaking  the  law. 

"How  much  is  the  word  worth  to  you?" 
Blackie  asked. 

Laderoute's  small  eyes  blazed  wickedly. 

"Why  you, — nigger,  you're  in  this 
as  much  as  I  am,"  he  sneered. 

"True,"  Blackie  admitted,  "But, 
you'll  accept  the  same  share  of  the 
consequences." 

Laderoute  chewed  his  cigar  and  spat 
wickedly  at  the  floor. 

"You — you — black — ,"  he  snarled. 

Blackie  Blair's  big  hand  dropped  on 
Laderoute's  shoulder. 

"Be  careful,"  he  warned.  '.'Remem- 
ber in  speaking  to  me  that  you  must 
keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head." 

Laderoute  cowered  under  the  weight 
on  his  shoulder.    His  face  whitened. 

I'm  not  going  to  squeal  on  you," 
Blackie  admitted  removing  his  hand, 
"Although  I  have  a  right  to — " 

"A  right  to?"  Laderoute  wailed. 
"You've  oeen  well  paid — " 

"Not  that!"  Blackie  snapped  his 
fingers,  "You — everybody — the  whole 
world  has  been  against  me  since  the  day 
I  was  born — BLACK.  I'm  a  melano, 
Laderoute.    My  parents  were  white,  a 
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'damsite"  whiter  than  the  breed  that  gave 
you  birth — " 

Laderoute  sneered. 

"I've  been  hounded  from  place  to 
place.  You— even  you  would  not  have 
hired  me,  for  you  thought  me  what  I  am 
not.  But  Laderoute,"  his  voice  raised, 
Laderoute,  you  poor,  weak  piker,  I'm 
done — 'done  with  you — " 

Laderoute  opened  his  mouth  and  closed 
it  again. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do?"  he  asked 
through  his  teeth. 

"I'm  going  to  get  away  if  I  can," 
Blackie  planned,  "If  I'm  caught,  I  won't 
be  a  weak  piker  like  you.  I'll  take  my 
medicine.    And  when  I  get  out — " 

Laderoute  moved  uneasily. 

"I'll  go  where  a  man  can  make  good. 
Good-bye,  Laderoute.", 

Long  after  Blackie  Blair's  huge  frame 
had  edged  through  the  door  Laderoute 
stood  looking  after  him.  Then  he  smiled 
in  bitterness  and  disappointment. 

"The  big  soft  boob  with  that  melano 
stuff.  People  are  either  born  black  or 
white.    He's  a  nigger  or  I'm  a  liar." 

And  out  on  the  lake,  paddling  to  his 
shack,  Blackie  Blair  was  planning  a 
possible  route  for  the  early  morning. 

But  Blackie  Blair's  escape  was  not  as 
easy  as  he  had  figured  out. 

At  daybreak  his  loaded  canoe  had 
reached  midway  between  Little  Island 
and  the  head  of  the  lake  when  the  water 
splashed  beside  him.  Looking  back  he 
made  out  two  canoes  in  pursuit.  The 
posse  had  arrived  sooner  than  Laderoute 
expected,  or  Laderoute  had  withheld 
the  information  too  long. 

Blackie  Blair  bent  to  the  paddle  and 
headed  for  the  dark  fringe  of  woods  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  Bullets  plopped 
into  the  water  around  him  or  whined 
over  his  head.  Between  shots  voices 
hailed  him  but  the  words  were  unintel- 
ligible. 

Blackie  ran  his  canoe  up  on  the  pebbly 
beach,  sprang  out  taking  his  packs  with 
him.  The  posse  was  coming  up  as  fast  as 
the  energetic  paddlers  could  press  their 
canoes.  Blackie  dropped  his  packs, 
caught  up  his  canoe  and  threw  it  in 
behind  a  clump  of  cedars.  It  would 
take  the  posse  at  least  twenty  minutes 
to  reach  shore.  By  that  time  he  would 
be  well  over  the  hardwood  ridge  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine.  And  when  he 
reached  that  ridge — Blackie's  face  hard- 
ened— he  would  give  these  hounds  a 
chase  such  as  no  man  ever  had  before. 

But  that  chase  never  materialized. 
It  ended  where  it  should  have  begun — 
at  the  hardwood  ridge.  A  cow  moose, 
six  years  before,  had  given  birth  to  a 
freak  of  nature.  And  when  Blackie,  who 
was  a  human  freak,  glimpsed  that  animal 
that  was  also  a  freak — 

Panting  with  exertion  Blackie  Blair 
crawled  under  an  overhanging  ledge  in 
the  ravine  and  waited.  Two  courses 
were  ahead  of  him,  to  cross  the  ravine 
into  the  deep  dense  evergreen  woods 
north  to  the  chain  of  small  lakes,  or  to 
follow  the  ravine  westward  to  the 
old  timber  limits  and  Long  Lake.  Black- 
ie decided  to  let  the  posse  choose  his 
course.  If  they  went  north  he  would  go 
west.  If  they  followed  the  ravine  and 
the  ridge,  he  would  go  north. 

Blackie  hugged  the  small  space  under 
the  ledge  and  listened.  The  sun  was 
coming  up  over  the  trees  but  at  no  time 
would  a  shaft  of  its  light  penetrate  the 
dark  shadows  of  his  hiding  place.  Below 
him,  between  the  end  of  the  ravine  and 
the  big  swamp  there  was  a  small  beaver 
meadow.  On,  on,  up  the  ravine  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  small  beaver  meadow 
and  evergreen  swamp  alternated.  The 
high  ravine  walls  were  shelves  of  rock 
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surmounted  by  a  thick  growth  of  birch, 
beech,    ironwood    and  the  conifers. 

Blackie  brought  himself  up  suddenly. 
Came  a  loud  crashing  from  the  big 
swamp.  Sound  travels  far  in  the  still 
woods.  The  crashing  quit.  Blackie 
puzzled.  Then  the  alders  at  the  edge  of 
the  swamp  pushed  back  and  a  moose 
stalked  out  into  the  beaver  meadow. 
Blackie  Blair  had  seen  many  moose  in 
his  visits  to  these  regions.  But!  Blackie 
Blair  had  never  seen,  Blackie  Blair  had 
never  dreamed  of  a  moose  such  as  this  one. 

That  bull  was  as  black  as  a  deep  pool 
in  a  sunless  forest.  And  big — his  huge, 
heavy,  though  short  body  was  set  up  on 
legs  that  were  mere  stilts.  He  weighed 
a  ton.  The  moose  raised  his  head  and 
sniffed  for  a  scent  of  the  enemy.  That 
monster's  antlers  were  fully  seven  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  A  ray  of  light  from  the 
sun  held  in  the  drops  of  dew  that  hung  to 


the  animal's  broad  back — like  diamonds 
shining  out  of  a  heap  of  coal. 

The  air  hissed  through  Blackie  Blair's 
teeth.  The  muscles  of  his  jaws  knotted. 
His  eyes  blazed  wickedly.  That  freak 
moose  was  like  himself,  a  victim  of  birth, 
hounded,  stalked,  in  danger.  Blackie 
saw,  felt,  as  no  man  could  see  or  feel, 
because  he  saw  and  felt  of  himself.  His 
cheeks  flushed.  His  body  shook  with 
emotion.  One  shot  from  a  high-powered 
rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  killer  and  all  that 
majesty,  that  strength,- that  beauty  he 
beheld  in  the  animal  before  him  would 
be  gone.  Blackie  shuddered.  That 
shot  must  never  be  fired.  No,  even 
though  it  might  mean  his  imprisonment, 
Blackie  Blair  resolved  to  stand  between 
that  which  was  a  part  of  himself  though 
not  of  himself  and  those  who  would 
destroy  it. 

A  stone  rolled  down  the  hill  past 


Blackie  raised  himself- 


Blackie  Blair's  hiding  place.  An  excited 
voice  shouted:  _ 

"My  good  lord,  did  you  see  that?" 

Blackie  swept  his  eyes  towards  the 
beaver  meadow.  He  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  moose  as  he  dashed  into 
the  clump. 

Pressing  close  to  the  wall  Blackie 
edged  from  under  the  ledge  ana  peeked 
up  the  ridge.  Four  armed  men — he 
counted  them — had  forgotten  for  the 
time  being  their  duty  to  the  state  and 
were  planning  to  surround  the  swamp 
to  kill  something  that  had  no  means  but 
flight  to  protect  itself. 

"D — n  you!"  he  hissed,  snakinglhis 
clenched  fists  at  them,  "Surround  him! 
you  hounds,  but  harm  a  hair  of  him  and 
by  the  eternal,  you'll  settle  with  me." 

Unspeakably  agitated  Blackie  ducked 
back  to  his  hiding  place.  What  should 
he  do?  That  moose  must  not  be  murder- 
ed. It  would  be  inhuman.  It  would 
be  criminal.    It  would  be — 

Blackie  lowered  his  head  and  listened. 
Words  were  floating  down  from  the  ledge 
above  him.  Blackie  studied  the  ground 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  kicked  off  his 
heavy  boots,  stripped  his  feet  bare. 
He  unbuttoned  his  shirt  and  turned  back 
the  folds,  removed  his  hat  and  placed 
it  on  his  packs.  He  was  ready  for  the 
signal  when  the  posse  had  taken  their 
positions,  two  on  each  side  of  the  ravine. 

Blackie  Blair  didn't  have  to  wait  long. 
Whistle  answered  whistle,  then  all  was- 
still.  Blackie  slipped  to  the  rocks  below 
and  using  the  heavy  limbed  spruce  as 
cover  he  crawled  into  the  swamp.  The 
ground  there  was  covered  with  a  soft 
spongy  moss,  as  soft  and  quiet  as  snow. 
A  small  creek  twinkled  crookedly  through 
the  narrow,  sunless  defile.  From  end 
to  end  there  was  little  to  obstruct  a 
clear  view.  Blackie  raised  himself  and 
searched  for  the  moose.  He  found  him 
standing  in  a  network  of  saplings  at  the 
west  end.  The  bull  was  plainly  nervous. 
He  had  sensed  his  trapping.  The  little 
eyes  in  that  monstrous  head  watched, 
watched,  watched  for  the  enemy  he  could 
scent,  but  could  not  see.  The  ears  moved 
forwards  and  backwards,  listening,  listen- 
ing, listening. 

Blackie  crawled  away  slowly.  He 
crawled  five  long  gruelling  minutes  for 
he  was  six  foot  six  and  weighed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Present- 
ly he  got  up  and  looked  back.  The 
moose  was  where  he  had  left  him.  Blackie 
reached  up  and  caught  a  small  white 
birch.  He  pulled  it  down  and  let  it  go. 
He  waited.  He  heard  a  breech  lock 
click.  Blackie's  huge  hands  closed  on 
two  small  trees.  He  shook  them  violent- 
ly and  sprang  back.  And  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  A  rifle  cracked.  A  soft 
nosed  bullet  ripped  a  slice  out  of  a  spruce 
near  his  head. 

A  voice  hailed: 

"What  are  you  shooting  at?" 

The  answer  came  quickly: 

"Every  man  to  the  east'  end  of  the 
swamp.  Quick!  He's  going  out  at  the 
beaver  meadow — -the  way  he  came!" 

"You're  wrong!  He's  here!"  insisted 
a  voice  from  up  the  ravine. 

"You  fools!"   roared   the  shooter, 
"Don't  you  think  I  know  what  I'm 
talking    about?    Confound   it!    I  saw 
him  move.    He's  here,  I  tell  you!" 

During  the  crashing  as  the  men  rushed 
eastwards  at  the  commands  of  their 
leader,  Blackie  picked  up  a  dry  cedar  log 
and  hurled  into  the  branches  of  the  trees 
ahead  of  him.  A  volley  poured  into 
the  swamp.tXMen  cursed  and  fired  point- 
blank. 

WMaking^as  little  noise  as  possible, 
Blackie  racedf|westward.  He  stopped 
suddenly,  sat  down  and  chuckled.  The 
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moose  had  gone  out.  But!  Blackie 
Blair's  thin  lips  stiffened.  He  was 
trapped!  His  packs  and  boots  were 
under  the  ledge.  He  could  not  reach 
that  ledge  without  being  seen,  and  what 
is  more  without  running  a  risk. 

Blackie  rubbed  the  dust  off  the  soles 
of  his  naked  feet.  He  was  trapped. 
Yep,  the  truth  was  forcing  itself  on  him. 
1  rapped!  Yeha!  Oh,  well,  it  didn't 
much  matter — now!  He  had  done  some- 
thing that  lifted  him  up,  up,  up!  Maybe 
there  was  somewhere  in  the  world  some 
one  who  would  take  compassion  on  him 
for  being  born  wrong.  Blackie  rubbed 
the  palms  of  his  hands  together.  Maybe! 

The  firing  had  ceased.  An  animated 
conversation  was  going  on  across  the 
ravine.  Two  men,  Hargreaves  and 
Morris  by  name,  were  deputed  to  "run" 
the  swamp  while  the  other  two  stood 
watch  over  the  beaver  meadow. 

Blackie  pushed  to  a  better  seat  on  the 
log.  His  bare  toes  played  in  the  soft 
moss.  So  they  were  coming  to  get  him. 
Well,  he  would  go.  They  were  armed. 
He  was  unarmed.  He  raised  his  head. 
Hargreaves  and  Morris  dropped  noisily 
into  the  clump.  They  were  young, 
red-faced  chaps,  rather  undersized  and 
unused  to  the  woods,  Ihey  carried 
their  rifles  with  the  end  of  the  barrel  to 
the  ground  before  them.  They  saw 
Blackie,  stopped  and  swore  aloud  in 
disappointment.  Blackie  puzzled.  Why 
— was  the  moose  a  more  important  cap- 
ture to  them  than  he  was? 

Blackie  stood  up  and  faced  them. 

"Well,  I'll  be — !"  the  taller  ejaculated. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Blackie  scratched  an  invisible  X  in  the 
moss  with  his  toe.  He  didn't  speak, 
though  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  be 
crying,  "Have  done  with  it — come  and 
take    me!"    The    taller    spoke  again. 

"Deuced  muddle  you've  made  of  our 
game  this  morning,  Blackie  Blair,"  he 
fumed.  "I'd  rather  liked  to  have  potted 
that  monster.  His  head  would  have 
looked  well  over  dad's  desk  at  home." 

Blackie  Blair's  lips  curled  in  a  sneer. 
He  opened  his  mouth,  but  a  high  pitched 
voice  from  the  ridge  interrupted  him. 

"Here!    What's  going  on  down  there?" 

"Blackie  Blair's  here,"  Blackie's  visit- 
ors answered. 

"The  —  you  say!"  came  the  answer 
in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

Came  a  stumbling  and  breaking  of 
brush,  and  Devlin,  a  grey-haired  gentle- 
man, very  precise  and  military  in  his 
movements,  though  not  militaristic  at 
heart,  puffed  into  the  swamp  with  Regan, 
a  red-haired,  blue-eyed,  thick-set  chap, 
at  his  heels. 

Devlin  never  stopped  until  he  stood 
within  a  few  yards  of  Blackie  Blair. 
Then  he  measured  the  black  giant  from 
the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  top  of  his  big, 
well-formed  head. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  Devlin  smiled, 
showing  his  gold  teeth,  "And  so  this  is 
the  famous  Blackie  Blair!  Well,  well, 
well!" 

Blackie  Blair  glanced  from  face  to 
face.    He  squared  his  shoulders. 

"Arrest  me!  Put  the  irons  on  me! 
Be  done,  and  be  done,  quick!"  he  com- 
manded bitterly  extending  his  hands. 

Devlin  brought  himself  up  with  a  jerk. 
He  stepped  back  in  indignation. 

"Arrest  you?  No.  We  didn't  come 
to  arrest  you,  Blackie  Blair- — " 

"You  what!"  Blackie  demanded  dry 
lipped. 

"We  didn't  come  to  arrest  you,  Blackie 
but  we  would  like  you  to  come  along  as  a 
witness.  We  tried  to  stop  you  on  the 
lake  this  morning.  Laderoute  has  con- 
fessed. But  his  confession  lacks  a  few 
things  that  perhaps  you  could  clear  up — ■" 


Blackie  Blair  ran  his  heavy  fingers 
through  his  shock  of  black  hair.  Was  he 
dreaming?  Not  to  be  arrested?  And 
Laderoute  had  confessed? 

"Laderoute  didn't  implicate  anyone?' 
Blackie  demanded  suddenly. 

Devlin  raised  his  brows. 

"No-no  one.  Why?" 

Blackie  lowered  his  head. 

"I  must  tell  you  something,'  '  he  began 
quietly,  "I've  got  to  be  honest  with 
myself.  I've  got  to  confess  to  somebody 
to  clear  my  soul.  1  here's  no  dishonesty, 
no  unjust  distinctions  with  the  things 
that  live  here — "  he  raised  his  arms 
to  take  in  the  hills  and  the  rivers  and  the 
woods — "And  it  is  because  Fee  been 
living  close  to  all  these  things  that  I 
doped  it  out  for  myself  that  Laderoute 
and  Laderoute's  business  was  all  wrong. 
And  so — I  quit — " 

Devlin  and  Regan  exchanged  glances. 
Hargreaves  winked  at  Morris: 


"I'm  sorry  for  what  happened  to 
Hogan  and  Percival.  I  shouldn't  have 
done  what  I  did.  But — "  his  voice 
raised  and  his  big  hands  doubled — 
"I've  suffered  greatly,  on  account  of  my 
birth" — he  pointed  to  his  bare  breast — 
"I've  been  hounded  until  I  can  put  my 
trust  in  no  man — " 

Devlin's  mouth  opened  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Then — then  you're  not   a   negro?' ' 

"Negro?"  Blackie  roared.  "Negro? 
No  by  the  eternal,  No!  Seth  Blair  was 
my  father.  He  was  white.  I  had  a 
good  mother.  She  was  white.  No — " 
he  broke  off,  "I'm  a  melano." 

Devlin  strode  across  the  mossy  opening 
between  the  trees  and  came  back.  His 
face  was  puzzled. 

"Tell  me  one  thing.  Why  did  you 
save  that  black  moose  by  drawing  our 
fire?" 

"Why?"  Blackie  Blair  raised  up  on 
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tip-toe,  "Why!"  he  snarled,  "Why  did  I 
save  him?  Because  like  myself  he  is  a 
fugitive,  a  victim  of  birth,  born  altogether 
wrong — altogether  wrong!" 

Devlin  brushed  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief.  His  associates  turned 
away. 

"What  were  your  plans  if  we  had  not 
found  you?"    Devlin  asked. 

Blackie  raised  his  head. 

"I  was  going  into  the  heart  of  the 
north  where  a  man  can  be  what  he  is  and 
no  questions  are  asked." 

"You  want  another    chance  then?" 

"It  is  a  fair  demand." 

Devlin  turned  to  his  aides.  Blackie 
Blair  glued  his  eyes  on  the  ground  in 
deep  thought.  Devlin  and  his  men 
conversed  in  low  tones.  The  group 
broke  up.    Devlin  spoke. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  addressed  them, 
"We  have  not  seen  anything  of  Blackie 
Blair,  the  nigger,  but  we  have  met 
Blackie  Blair,  the  man." 

He  strode  over  and  dropped  a  kindly 
hand  on  Blackie  Blair's  shoulder. 

"Blackie  Blair,"  he  began  in  a  solemn 
voice,  "I'm  glad  I've  met  you.  You 


have  opened  my  eyes.  You  have  taught 
me  a  lesson  that  will  be  remembered. 
I  came  here  expecting  to  meet  in  with 
a  man  that  was  hopelessly  depraved*  I 
go  away  with  another  think  coming.  I 
want  to  bid  you  good-bye,  Blackie  Blair," 
he  felt  for Blackie's hand,  "Inyour  expec- 
ted land  of  promise  I  trust  you  will 
find  contentment,  peace  and  happiness. 
You  have  shown  that  you  deserve  it. 
You  have  shown  that  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  is  nothing  but  the  outside  covering 
and  does  not  apply  to  what  is  under  that 
skin.  What  matters  a  man's  color,  so 
long  as  his  heart  is — white?" 

A  mist  filled  Blackie  Blair's  eyes.  He 
groped  blindly  for  Devlin's  hand,  failed, 
sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

That  same  day  a  lone  paddler  forced 
his  canoe  against  the  current  of  a  river 
that  emptied  into  Loon  Lake.  Behind 
Blackie  Blair  was  the  old  life  with  all  its 
temptations,  its  privations  and  short 
comings;  before  him  was  the  wealth  of 
New  Things — the  New  Things  that  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  of  all  Nature's 
creations  Man  alone  was  dishonest 
dishonorable,  unjust. 


nnnannn 
My  First  Moose 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Edmonton  Trail 
William  N.  Dean 


WE  left  Edmonton,  a  party  of  three, 
to  prospect  for  gold  on  the  Mack- 
enzie river,  in  the  spring  of  1898 
with  what  we  considered,  at  that  time, 
two  years'  supplies,  but  what  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  about  enough  for  one. 
We  went  by  way  of  the  Athabaska  river 
and  across  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  in 
October  found  ourselves  stopped  with  the 
boat  frozen  in  the  ice  at  Fort  Good  Hope 
on  the  Mackenzie.  With  nothing  better 
in  sight  we  decided  to  try  and  cross  the 
mountains  and  reach  the  Yukon.  We 
sledded  to  the  divide  that  winter  and  over 
the  divide  we  whip-sawed  lumber  and 
built  a  boat,  and  then  our  real  troubles 
commenced.  Our  grub  by  this  time  was 
about  all  gone.  We  were  down  to  about 
20  pounds  of  flour,  about  one  pound  of 
evaporated  onions  and  fifty  pounds  of 
salt.  Although  there  were  tracks  of 
game  everywhere  they  were  all  old  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ptarmigan  we 
could  get  nothing  to  mix  with  the  onions. 
We  had  lots  of  trouble  with  rapids  and 
small  falls  and  when  we  did  get  in  good 
water,  we  let  the  boat  drift  all  night,  as 
by  this  time  we  were  about  half  starved 
and  I  suppose  about  half  crazy.  Since 
leaving  the  Mackenzie  we  had  not  met 
either  Indian  or  white  man  and  we  did 
not  know  what  river  we  were  on,  or  where 
we  would  come  out  if  we  reached  the 
Yukon.  We  were  running  at  night  when 
we  hit  a  bar  and  in  getting  the  boat  off 
we  got  pretty  wet.  We  had  no  change 
of  clothes  and  as  the  nights  were  clear 
and  cold  we  decided  to  stop  at  the  first 
brush  pile  and  make  a  fire  and  warm  up. 
We  were  getting  out  of  the  mountains  and 
the  country  was  getting  lower  with  open 
valleys  and  low  green  mountains,  when 
we  ran  the  boat  on  a  bar  and  built  a  fire 
from  a  pile  of  brush.  By  this  time  it  was 
getting  quite  light  and  as  we  lay  in  the 
sand  at  the  fire  we  began  talking  our 
situation  over,  which  by  this  time  was 

getting  serious.  One  of  the  men,  we  called 
im  Major,  said  if  we  only  got  a  moose 


or  caribou,  most  of  our  troubles  would  be 
over.  He  had  hardly  spoken  when  out  of 
the  willows  walked,  I  think,  the  biggest 
bull  moose  I  have  ever  seen  and  I  nave 
seen  quite  a  few  since  that  time.  The 
fire  was  roaring  up  and  was  between  us 
and  the  moose.  He  did  not  seem  to  mind 
it  at  all.  He  walked  slowly  to  the  river 
and  began  to  drink.  He  took  a  look  up 
towards  the  fire  and  then  started  to  drink 
again.  We  looked  at  one  another  speech- 
less. We  had  walked  down  to  the 
brush  pile  from  the  boat  without  taking 
any  gun  with  us.  I  finally  recovered 
my  senses  enough  to  creep  back  into  the 
willows  and  run  to  the  boat.  I  got  the 
two  guns,  one  a  45-70,  the  other  a  44, 
both  black  powder  guns.  In  going  back 
I  met  Fred  who  told  me  the  moose  had 
gone  back  in  the  willows.  We  separated. 
Fred  went  into  the  willows  and  I  went 
down  to  where  we  had  seen  him  drinking. 
In  getting  just  beyond  the  fire  I  heard  a 
slight  noise  in  the  willows,  a  few  feet  from 
the  bank.  I  went  and  got  on  the  sand 
bank  and  looked  in.  I  guess  I  looked 
more  high  than  low  and  seeing  nothing  I 
hurried  down  to  where  the  tracks  led 
back  to  the  willows.  After  going  a  short 
distance  I  heard  the  brush  crack  ahead 
and  knowing  Fred  intended  working 
towards  me,  but  not  knowing  but  what 
it  might  be  the  moose,  I  dropped  to  one 
knee  with  my  rifle  cocked  and  waited. 
Presently  I  saw  the  brush  move  aside  and 
saw  Fred  with  his  rifle  pointed  my  way. 
He  said  he  had  seen  no  signs  of  him  and 
just  then  Major  who  had  stayed  by  the 
fire  yelled,  "He's  here.  He's  here."  We 
then  broke  through  the  wiljows  towards 
the  river  and  there  was  the  moose  about 
half  way  across.  The  river  at  this  place 
was  about  150  yards  wide  and  we  ran 
down  to  the  water  and  waited  until 
he  started  to  get  out  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  we  began  shooting.  The  bank 
was  rather  steep  but  he  kept  on  going  and 
when  about  100  yards  up  the  mountain 
he  fell.    The  mountain  was  covered  with 


low  green  bushes  which  we  afterwards 
found  were  cranberries.  We  did  not 
know  enough  to  quit  shooting  when  he 
fell,  we  fired  several  more  shots,  when  he 
got  up  apparently  as  fresh  as  ever.  We 
stood  there  and  watched  him  slowly  go 
over  the  top.  It  does  not  take  a  very 
strong  imagination  to  picture  three 
half  starved,  discouraged  men,  see  what 
apparently  was  their  last  hope,  disappear. 
After  talking  it  over  we  decided  to  go 
and  look  at  the  place  where  he  fell,  so 
we  got  the  boat  and  crossed  the  river  to 
where  we  had  seen  him  fall.  The  low 
bushes  were  covered  with  blood,  which 
put  new  life  in  us  and  we  started  up  the 
hill  like  three  wild  men.  I  was  much 
the  youngest  and  got  to  the  top  ahead 
of  the  others.  If  I  had  not  been  winded 
I  would  have  ran  full  tilt  into  the  moose 
for  he  stood  about  75  feet  over  the  ridge 
and  what  a  sight  he  was.  I  have  killed 
moose  since  then  and  saw  lots  of  them,  but 
never  one  like  that.  There  was  small 
scrub  timber  on  the  top  and  he  was  lean- 
ing against  a  small  spruce  tree,  blood 
running  from  his  nose  and  mouth;  his 
legs  were  tottering  under  him;  his  eyes 
were  glazing  over  and  his  massive  head 
was  moving  from  side  to  side.  He  was  a 
sight  I  shall  never  forget.  I  moved  to 
one  side  of  him  and  shot  him  behind  the 
ear  and  he  then  went  down.  When  the 
other  two  came  up  he  was  dead  and  if 
there  were  ever  three  wilder  men  than  us 
for  a  few  minutes  I  would  like  to  see  them. 
By  the  time  we  had  packed  the  meat 
down  and  dried  some  of  it,  we  started 
down  the  river.  We  could  have  killed 
moose  every  day.  They  were  coming  up 
as  we  were  going  down.  We  afterwards 
met  a  white  man  with  three  Indians  who 
told  us  we  were  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
Steward  River  and  about  200  miles  from 
the  Yukon. 

I  have  had  more  experience  with  more 
modern  guns  since  that  time,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  what  would  have  happen- 
pened  when  I  heard  the  noise  in  the  wil- 
lows by  the  fire,  if  I  had  only  looked  low 
down  instead  of  high  up  and  me  with  my 
old  black  powder  forty-four. 
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The  Making  of  a  Chief  of  the 
Kwak,  Vancouver  Island 


Totem  rite.    Young  chief  choosing  sea 
for  totem. 


THE  great  muskeg  back  of  the  rocky 
ridge  that  lay  to  the  north  of  Crane 
Lake  was  as  white  as  the  crisp 
snow  of  a  northern  winter  could  make  it. 
So  white  was  it  that  the  weasel  in  his 
white  winter  robe,  bounding  along  across 
the  narrowest  portion  of  it,  the  shadow 
of  his  body,  white  though  it  was,  was 
quite  visible;  at  another  time  when  the 
sun  was  not  so  strong  as  to  cast  a  shadow, 
his  beady  black  eyes,  and  the  jet  black 
tip  of  his  tail  would  have  been  his  vic- 
tims' only  warning. 

The  weasel  was  well  fed.  Back  there  in 
the  Jack  pine  thicket  he  had  just  finished  a 
little  argument.  A  rather  one-sided 
argument  it  had  been,  for  he  had  caught 
the  red  one  far  from  any  refuge,  and  had 
him  by  the  throat  before  he  had  time  to 
get  set.  And  now  the  red  squirrel  lay  a 
mass  of  bloodless,  brainless  meat,  for  the 
white  one  had  eaten  his  brain  and  drunk 
his  blood,  also  daintily  sampled  the 
flesh  of  his  shoulder.  Now  quite 
satisfied    with  .himself  he  was  bound 


across  that  open  space  to  another  possibly 
interesting  thicket.  Perhaps  there  would 
be  another  red  squirrel  careless  enough 
to  come  within  range  of  those  wanton 
little  jaws,  that  would  kill,  and  kill,  even 
after  bis  stomach  had  been  satisfied  ten 
times  over.  The  weasel  sat  up  very 
straight,  very  straight  indeed.  In  fact 
he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  snow- 
covered  stub  with  two  spots  of  charcoal 
showing  through  from  some  burnt  stick 
within;  and  now  those  black  eyes  that 
looked  like  charcoal  a  moment  ago  have 
turned  red;  they  glow  like  red  coals,  and 
the  weasel  with  a  harsh  chatter  that  his 
travels  should  be  so  interfered  with, 
dropped  to  all  fours  and  leapt  away  along 
his  back  track  in  great  bounds.  At  the 
edge  of  the  thicket,  he  had  left  but  a  few 
moments  before,  he  stopped  and  looked 
back  and  what  he  saw  was  now  out  in 
the  open  on  the  snowy  muskeg,  and  it 
looked,  yes,  it  looked  like  ink  on  white 
paper,  by  way  of  contrast. 

There  sure  was  a  lack  of  protective 


coloring;  black,  black  as  ink.fin  the 
distance  it  looked,  and  asfthe  animal 
trotted  nearer  the  long  brush  a'nd  the 
silvery  hairs  across  bis  hips  and  occasion- 
ally showing  in  his  tail  proclaimedfhim 
what  he  was,  a  black  fox,  and  a  beauty. 

This  was  a  new  territory  for  black 
fox,  and  there  was  a  reason.  If  you  had 
noticed  his  walk,  or  trot,  you  would 
have  remarked  something  peculiar  about 
it.  The  off  hind  foot  touched  the  snow 
very  lightly,  sometimes  not  at  all. 

As  mentioned  before,  there  was  a 
reason  for  the  fox  seeking  new  territory; 
and  that  reason  was  that  some  six  miles 
back  sitting  on  a  log  eating  his  noonday 
meal,  and  between  mouthfuta  raving 
a  bit  at  his  bad  luck  in  losing  a  prize  like 
the  black-fox,  which  caught  in  one  of  the 
trapper's  first  sets  had  been  barely  nipped 
by  the  toes,  and  these  the  fox  had  man- 
aged to  amputate  just  about  three 
seconds  by  actual  calculation  before  the 
trapper  had  espied  him.  In  fact  the 
jingle  of  the  trap  chain  had  called  his 
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attention  to  his  set,  and  the  flying  snow- 
proclaimed  the  getaway  of  the  mag- 
nificent animal  before  he  could  even 
unsling  his  carbine. 

Straight  away  he  ran,  scarcely  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  man,  till  a  30-30 
hard  nosed  bullet  spat  wickedly  into  a 
sapling,  went  through,  and  into  a  tree 
trunk  perhaps  one  and  one  half  inches  to 
the  right  of  his  line  of  travel.  The  sharp 
report  that  followed,  on  top  of  his  injured 
foot  caused  the  fox  to  leave  his  regular 
range  and  seek  new  quarters. 

Slowly  he  travelled  now,  and  carefully. 
The  weasel  had  witnessed  his  coming 
across  the  treeless  snow-mantled  muskeg, 
but  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  Jack  pine 
thicket  no  beast  or  bird  saw  him  for 
hours.  His  contrasting  coat  against  the 
white  snow  was  a  handicap,  but  he  was 
an  adept  at  keeping  in  the  shadows; 
and  this  day  his  trail  followed  nothing  but 
shadows.  At  nightfall  two  miles 
farther  on  he  found  a  resting  place  to  his 
liking.  There,  as  if  some  giant  hand  bad 
swept  the  trees  into  a  tangled  mass,  was 
a  real  refuge.  Not  even  a  trapper  would 
have  ventured  far  in  that  mass  of  upturn- 
ed roots,  holes  where  the  roots  had  been 
torn  from  the  earth,  and  twisted  broken 
limbs  and  trunks  of  the  smaller  trees 
broken  in  the  fall  of  their  heavier  com- 
panions; even  the  moose  avoided  the 
tangled  piece  of  ground  in  their  wander- 
ings, as  travelling  was  out  of  the  question 
unless  one  could  travel  very  close  to  the 
earth. 

One  forest  giant,  twenty-seven  inches 
through  at  the  butt,  a  large  tree  for  this 
section,  had  gone  down  rearing  a  mass  of 
roots  that  held  earth  and  stones  fifteen 
feet  in  the  air.  And  in  a  curious  winding 
crevice  under  this  tree  the  black  fox 
passed  a  supperless  first  night  on  his  new 
range. 

The  shades  of  night  had  given  way  to 
a  ghostly  gray,  telling  of  the  coming  of 
another  day,  when  he  crept  forth  and 
fifty  yards  from  his  den  a  big  snow  shoe 
rabbit  sprang  leisurely  from  behind  a 
clump  of  alders.  Before  that  hare 
realized  what  had  happened  a  pair  of 
black  jaws  met  on  the  nape  of  his  neck 
and  a  very  white  hare,  and  a  very  black 
fox  disappeared  under  the  big  windfall. 

Not  for  thirty-six  hours  did  the  fox 
venture  forth  again,  and  when  he  did,  it 
was  black  night,  black  as  ink  in  the 
shadows  and  white,  glistening  white, 
with  frosty  diamonds  on  every  twig  out 
there  in  the  moonlight — a  moonlight  as 
bright  as  day  almost,  a  moonlight  such 
as  only  the  Northland  knows,  silent, 
cold,  and  bright  moonlight.  Moose, 
deer,  and  their  enemies  the  wolves, 
travelled  nights  like  this,  and  rabbits 
or  hares  were  gambolling  and  feeding 
everywhere.  This  was  black  fox's  har- 
vest time.  He  ate  rabbits  almost  any 
time  he  chose;  occasionally  he  varied 
this  diet  with  partridge  or  spruce  hen, 
and  he  grew  sleek  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  if  that  were  possible.  His  foot 
troubled  him  no  more  and  he  travelled 
miles  occasionally  on  a  moonlight  eve- 
ning and  on  one  of  these  rambles  he  fell 
in  with  one  of  his  kind,  a  female  cross 
fox,  in  her  way  as  splendid  an  animal  as 
himself.  Night  after  night  they  hunted 
and  ranged  the  hills,  and  woe  to  the 
bare  they  decided  on  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  One  would  drive  the  big  footed 
fellow  straight  into  the  other's  jaws,  as 
the  one  lay  in  ambush  and  the  other  did 
the  driving. 

And  then  came  a  night  when  the  black 
fox  followed  his  mates  trail  away  up  a 
dark  ravine,  and  there  in  a  fissure  of  the 
rock  the  female  had  her  den,  but  the 
black  one  did  not  stay  there  nights. 
Back  to  his  lair  under  the  fallen  tree  he 
found  his  way  before  the  morning  light 


made  movement  too  conspicious.  Evi- 
dently he  considered  his  own  den  the 
safest. 

Now  there  was  in  this  range  of  hills 
a  peculiar  freak  of  nature  in  the  way  of  a 
creek  that  never  froze  over;  in  mid- 
summer when  the  hills  were  sweltering 
in  the  heat  this  creek  was  icy  cold.  In 
winter  when  the  surrounding  hills  were 
moulded  into  mounds  of  frost  and  snow, 
there  was  the  creek  as  innocent  of  ice 
as  the  moon  is  of  spectacles. 

Here  in  the  earliest  spring  the  flight 
geese  and  ducks  stopped  to  rest,  for  at 
the  lower  or  down  stream  end  of  this 
creek  was  a  vast  marsh  of  wild  rice,  and 
here  one  day  in  the  breaking  up  of  winter 
a  small  flock  of  the  earlier  arrivals  from 
the  sduth  dropped  in  to  rest.  Big 
Canadas  they  were,  and  flight  weary  they 
came  spiraling  down  from  a  thousand 
yards  in  the  air  at  sight  of  a  piece  of  open 
water.  With  many  honkings  and  much 
goose  talk  they  came  to  rest.  And 
away  up  in  the  snow  drifts  a  silent  inky 
black  shadow  watched  them,  and  stalked 
them,  and  lay  in  ambush  for  four  hours 
by  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  black  fox  was  within  ten  feet  of  three 
tired  geese  that  had  waddled  out  on  a 
mass  of  dried  rice  stalks  and  were  resting 
and  preening  some  imaginary  misplaced 
feathers.  One  of  these  geese  was  so 
secure  in  its  imagination  that  it  had 
tucked  its  head  under  its  wing  for  a  wee 
nap. 

Like  a  black  thunder  bolt  the  fox 
struck  the  first  fowl.  That  goose  didn't 
have  time  to  be  frightened;  its  neck  was 
bitten  through  right  back  of  its  head  at 
the  first  snap,  and  the  fox  was  upon 
the  second  goose  and  finished  it  in  short 
order,  while  the  third  went  sailing  out 
and  up  with  the  others  of  the  little 
flock  to  find  safer  surroundings. 

Sniffing  his  prizes  to  make  sure  they 
were  dead,  the  fox  carefully  covered  the 
first  with  the  dried  rice  stalks  and  old 
grasses,  and  taking  up  the  other  he  trotted 
away  back  to  his  den,  dragging  it  far  in 


under  the  old  tree.  Then  he  went  back 
for  the  other,  by  chance  or  design  taking 
an  entirely  different  route  in  leaving  the 
old  'blowdown.' 

*    *  * 

Now  Pierre  Dupont  was  'perhaps  the 
best  trapper  in  all  the  black  fox's  district, 
though  of  course  black  fox  did  not  know 
this,  and  probably  would  not  have  paid 
much  attention  to  him  if  he  had,  outside 
of  giving  him  a  wide  berth.  Pierre  had 
had  bad  luck,  so  much  so  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  trap  at  all  this  winter.  His 
eldest  son  was  "doing"  the  trap  line  for 
his  father,  but  being  more  interested 
in  the  poolroom  at  the  settlement,  the 
trapline  was  receiving  but  scant  atten- 
tion, and  his  excuse  to  his  father  was 
that  the  line  was  "trapped  out."  To 
avoid  argument  Pierre  made  no  return 
comments,  as  he  very  well  knew  there 
still  was  a  good  bit  of  fur  along  his  old 
lines. 

This  day  he  was  out  with  a  small  bore 
rifle  looking  things  over  in  a  general 
sort  of  way,  as  his  foot  split  by  an  axe  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season — was  getting 
well,  and  perhaps  he  might  chance  on 
some  meat. 

Halfway  home  he  ran  into  the  fox 
track  made  by  the  black  one  on  his 
journey  with  the  goose  trailing  him  to 
where  he  had  entered  the  "blowdown" 
and  seeing  no  tracks  coming  from  the 
place,  and  that  the  fox  had  a  regular 
runway  there,  Pierre  made  all  haste 
to  where  he  had  a  few  traps  cached. 
Returning  with  these,  he  had  just  fin- 
ished a  splendid  trail  set,  when  a  pair  of 
black  ears  topped  the  ridge  behind  him, 
and,  after  the  owner  of  the  ears  watched 
him  a  few  seconds,  dropped  out  of  sight, 
and  still  clinging  to  his  second  goose  made 
off  in  the  direction  of  his  mate's  lair  at 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  while  Pierre, 
believing  his  set  to  be  a  dead  sure  thing 
in  this  case,  went  his  way  homeward 
with  the  visions  of  a  fine  fox  pelt  he  was 
to  collect  in  a  few  days,  but  he  never  did, 
and  often  wonders  why. 
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Male  and  female  mallard  swimming.     (Anas  lochas.) 
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The  Shadow 

Raymond  Thompson 


JUST  as  the  sun  topped  the  foothills 
that  bordered  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Eaptist,  and  the  frost-be- 
decked world  of  the  wilderness  glistened 
in  the  early  morn,  a  magnificent  bird 
soared  up  out  of  the  shadows  that  hung 
over  the  river.  Larger  than  his  cousin, 
the  vulture  of  the  south,  he  possessed 
,the  same  poetry  of  motion,  mounting  to 
dizzy  heights  with  an  imperceptible 
movement  of  his  widespread  wings. 

Unlike  most  members  of  the  feathered 
tribe  that  inhabit  the  wilds  he  never 
sought  concealment;  rather  his  coloring 
and  movements  were  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  this.  The  back  of  the 
head  and  nape  was  pale  yellow;  lower 
two  thirds  of  the  tail  white,  leaving  a 
broad  dark  band  across  the  end;  legs 
feathered  with  white  and  the  remainder 
of  the  plumage  a  dusky  brown. 

The  Golden  Eagle  (the  Shadow)  for 
such  was  the  name  of  this  majestic  bird, 
was  intent  on  a  foraging  expedition. 
Now  that  winter  had  come,  it's  domain 
had  ceased  to  be  an  eagle's  paradise. 
No  longer  could  he  watch  from  his  eyrie 
in  the  crags  for  the  fat  lazy  bull  trout,' 
that  were  wont  to  come  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  deep  eddying  pools  in  the 
river  below.  No  longer  were  his  watch- 
ful waitings  from  a  lofty  pine  snag  re- 
warded by  the  sight  of  a  yellow-bellied 
marmot  or  'whistler'  dozing  in  the  sun 
on  some  rocky  ledge  below;  too  sluggish 
of  mind  to  be  aware  of  danger  till  too 
late.  No  longer  could  he  circle  in  majes- 
tic flight  over  the  neighbouring  lakes,  to 
swoop  down  upon  some  careless  wild 
ducks  or  geese,  bearing  away  the  unlucky 
victim,  and  causing  the  remaining  ones 
to  either  scatter  in  confused  flight,  or 
exert  to  the  utmost  their  diving  propens- 
ities. The  trout  were  safe  under  the 
thick  ice;  the  whistlers  had  long  since 
commenced  their  winter's  nap,  and  the 
waterfowl  had  left  for  the  clime  of  the 
sunrty  south. 

A  bold  stalwart  ruffian,  with  no  qualms 
of  conscience  to  trouble  him,  this  eagle 
had  remained  lord  of  the  air  in  this 
particular  locality  for  upwards  of  a  score 
of  years.  Each  year  had  added  greatly 
to  the  number  of  his  atrocities.  Not 
content  with  legitimate  methods  of 
procuring  his  food  he  often  resorted 
to  stratagem  and  plunder.  Sitting  in 
majesty  on  the  naked  limb  of  some  tree 
commanding  a  wide  view,  he  watched 
the  fish  hawk  course  up  and  down  the 
river  for  trout  or  grayling.  Instantly 
a  fish  was  caught,  down  dropped  the 
eagle  like  Jove's  thunderbolt  from  Mount 
Olympus.  As  escape  from  such  a  power- 
ful foe  was  impossible,  the  hawk  dropped 
the  catch,  while  the  robber,  dexterously 
catching  it  e'er  it  touched  the  water,  made 
off  to  it's  home  in  the  crags  to  enjoy  the 
delicacy  at  leisure. 

To  the  smaller  animals  he  was  a  con- 
stance  source  of  terror.  Foxes,  minks, 
martens,  rabbits  and  squirrels,  in  fact 
anything  smaller  than  a  lynx  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  hovering  scourge. 
And,  now  that  winter  was  in  the  land, 
they  had  to  be  doubly  cautious,  as  it  was 
upon  some  unlucky  member  of  the  lot 
that  the  eagle  now  relied  for  the  appeas- 
ing of  his  ravenous  appetite.  Only  the 
fierce  pop-eyed  lynx  and  the  wolves  were 
exempt  from  this  demon  of  the  air; 
they  were  not  anxious  to  quarrel  with 
him. 

This  morning  the  Shadow  was  keener 
than    usual.    He    circled    higher  and 


higher  above  the  frozen  river,  which  lay 
like  a  long  white  ribbon,  till  at  last  the 
wilderness  unfolded  like  an  extensive 
map  below  him.  Then,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  he  commenced  his  motionless 
flight  due  west  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  So  great  was  the 
height,  he  encountered  a  number  of 
clouds — ^passing  through  each  in  the 
same  unerring  manner,  his  sense  of 
direction  no  whit  dismayed  by  the  con- 
fusing sea  of  vapor. 

On  and  on,  for  well  the  Shadow  knew 
where  lie  his  best  chances  of  success;  on 
and  on  till  he  had  passed  the  point  where 
the  river  was  but  a  tiny  trickle;  on 
and  on.  till  at  last  the  jagged  sides  of  the 
mountains  rose  to  meet  him.  Directly 
in  his  line  of  flight  was  a  needle-like  point 
of  rock;  probably  a  vantage  point  for 
birds  of  prey  for  many  centuries  past. 
Here,  as  he  had  done  many  time 
before  the  Shadow  lit.  Not  a 
living  thing  greeted  his  eager 
piercing  sight,  but  he  resolved  to  be 
patient.  This  was  his  favorite  spot,  an 
undisputed  throne  from  whence  he  was 
wont  to  drop  upon  anything  within 
sight.  Directly  below  him  was  the  edge 
of  the  timber  line,  and  just  below  that, 
in  a  cup-like  depression,  was  a  small 
lake. 

The  Shadow,  in  his  exalted  seclusion, 
was  slowly  becoming  discouraged,  when 
a  sharp  ringing  sound  smote  upon  the 
air  as  though  in  defiance  of  solitude. 
Instantly  the  eagle  was  alert.  Straining 
his  snapping  orbs  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  sound  came,  he  descried  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  rising  from  a  dense 
part  of  the  wood.  Unable  to  fathom  this 
strange  thing  the  Shadow  left  his  crag 
and  circled  over  the  smoke.  There  he 
made  a  discovery.  A  man  had  invaded 
his  domain.  This  was  the  second  time. 
Years  before  a  man  had  come  there.  He 
had  not  left.  The  Shadow  remembered 
the  day  hfi  chased  the  ravens  away  and 
finished  picking  the  bones.  This  was 
in  a  deep  ravine. 

But,  too,  the  Shadow  remembered  all 
too  well  the  stick  the  man  had  carried. 
For,  had  not  the  Shadow's  mate  fallen 
from  a  tall  pine  simultaneously  with  the 
pointing  of  the  stick  and  the  noise?  So 
the  eagle  returned  to  his  lookout  post. 

The  sinking  sun  was  fast  lengthening 
the  shadows  when  the  eagle  spied  a  flock 
of  spruce  hens  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
timber.  They  were  picking  at  the  wil- 
low buds.  Just  as  the  Shadow  was  pre- 
paring to  drop  upon  them  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  another  hunter.  A  large 
cross  fox,  creeping  on  his  belly  inch  by 
inch,  was  making  for  the  nearest  chicken 
which  was  walking  about  without  the 
slightest  notion  of  impending  disaster. 
Only  a  few  more  feet-1— the  fox  leaped 
upon  his  victim  just  as  the  Shadow 
dropped  like  a  stone  from  his  elevation. 
Instinct,  luck  or  some  saving  grace 
warned  the  fox.  Sensing  rather  than 
seeing  the  reflection  of  the  Shadow  on 
the  snow,  he  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault backward,  still  clinching  the  cap- 
tured bird  in  his  muzzle.  The  Shadow 
missed  by  inches,  and  shrieking  his 
disappointment  and  dire  threat  of  ven- 
geance in  a  maniacal  cry,  mounted  to 
the  heavens. 

One  day  the  Shadow,  urged  by  neces- 
sity, became  bolder  then  ever.  While 
coursing  above  a  seemingly  inaccessible 
mountain  wall  he  surprised  a  band  of 
mountain  sheep  half  asleep  in  the  sun. 


The  mountainside  at  this  point  was  a 
series  of  ledges,  the  walls  of  which  were  so 
steep  as  to  remain  bare,  standing  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  snow-mantled 
slopes.  On  one  of  these  ledges  stood  the 
leader,  a  vigilant  old  ram.  He  had  near 
a  hundred  rings  in  his  rock-marked 
battle-scarred  horns.  On  either  side  of 
him  were  sheep  and  below  on  a  similar 
ledge  were  two  lambs.  Scarcely  pausing 
to  consider  his  mode  of  attack  the  Shadow 
rocketed  downward,  singling  out  the 
lambs.  But  not  to  no  account  had  the 
ram,  the  watchdog  of  the  band,  protected 
his  flock  all  these  years. 

Apparently  half  asleep,  his  watchful 
eye  had  noticed  the  eagle.  Knowing 
full  well  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
lambs  he  gave  a  bawl,  at  once  a  warning 
and  a  challenge,  and  sprang  for  the 
lower  ledge. 

The  Shadow,  unwilling  to  collide  with 
the  old  warrior,  spread  his  wings.  En- 
raged, he  hovered  over  the  flock,  diving 
here  and  there,  but  the  sheep  on  the 
upper  edge  had  huddled  together.  The 
ram  still  guarded  the  lambs  who  bleated 
loudly,  making  a  queer  accompaniment 
to  the  screaming  eagle.  At  length, 
realizing  the  fallacy  of  his  attack,  the 
eagle  wheeled  in  the  air  and  disappeared. 

The  eagle  had  neared  the  point  of 
desperation  when  he  saw  some  hopeful 
signs.  Two  purple-black  ravens  were 
circling  over  a  broad  flat  rock  that  over- 
hung a  small  stream.  Realizing  that 
this  might  mean  a  chance  meal  the 
Sh  adow  flew  nearer  the  earth .  Two  more 
ravens  flopped  awkwardly  heavenward 
with  loud  caws  of  malediction  at  being 
disturbed.  The  intruder  cast  a  disdain- 
ful glance  in  their  direction  as  they  settled 
noisily  in  a  convenient  spruce. 

Circling  nearer  and  nearer  without 
being  able  to  discover  anything  the 
eagle  finally  lit  on  the  spot  where  the 
ravens  had  been.  His  clumsy  ungainly 
gait  on  land  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  majestic  unimpassioned  grace  of 
his  passage  through  the  heavens.  Gawk- 
ing clownishly  about  he  soon  discovered 
the  cause  of  all  the  commotion. 

A  queer  looking  contrivance  fashioned 
of  logs  and  stakes  confronted  him.  Two 
logs,  larger  in  diameter  than  the  Shadow, 
lay  squarely  in  front  of  a  small  v-shaped 
pen  of  stakes,  at  the  back  of  which  were 
the  feathers  and  entrails  of  a  birch  part- 
ridge. Caught  fairly  between  the  two 
logs,  his  life  crushed  out  as  quickly  as 
though  lightning  had  struck  him,  was  a 
large  'pekan'  or  fisher  cat.  The  Shadow 
not  seeking  to  ascertain  the  cause  for 
all  this,  pounced  upon  the  animal.  With 
his  wicked  beak  and  talons  he  tore  the 
fisher  from  the  logs,  and  soon  everything 
but  bits  of  fur  and  bone  had  disappeared. 
Not  satisfied  with  that  he  hopped  into 
the  pen  ami  swallowed  the  remains  of 
the  birch  partridge. 

A  few  days  later  the  Shadow  was 
hovering  above  a  small  lake  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  trapper's  shanty.  Sudden- 
ly he  noticed  a  black  speck  moving  about 
on  the  lake.  Swooping  nearer,  he  found 
it  to  be  his  acquaintance,  the  cross  fox 
who  had  foiled  him  so  neatly  a  few  days 
before.  He  was  just  at  the  point  of 
attack,  when  the  strange  movements 
of  his  arch  enemy  caused  him  to  circle 
overhead.  Something  seemed  to  impede 
the  fox.  On  closer  examination  he 
decided  it  was  a  small' willow  brush.  It 
moved  whenever  the  fox  did  and  in 
whatever  direction.  But,  while  this  no 
doubt  annoyed  the  fox,  there  was  some- 
thing which  had  hold  of  his  foreleg  that 
dernanded  more  of  his  attention.  The 
bird  was  so  close  that  he  could  hear  the 
fox's  teeth  click  on  this  object. 

The  unlucky  animal  was  making  for 
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the  shore  fighting  gamely  with  the 
gnawing  pain  in  his  leg.  At  times  the 
brush  would  stick  in  the  heavy  drifts 
and  the  plucky  creature,  unable  to  make 
headway  in  any  other  manner,  seized 
the  willow  in  his  muzzle  and  backed 
toward  the  shore,  wondering  what  kept 
the  demon  in  the  air  from  attacking. 

But  he  was  not  long  in  doubt;  the 
Shadow,  realizing  the  fox  would  soon 
reach  the  woods  that  bordered  the  shore, 
swooped  upon  his  intended  victim.  The 
struggle  was  fierce,  but  the  cross  fox, 
already  well-nigh  dead  with  exhaustion, 
succumbed  at  last  to  the  ferocious  attacks 
of  the  eagle.  Soon  all  that  remained 
was  the  skeleton  and  patches  of  beautiful 
fur. 

The  next  day,  impelled  by  the  memor- 
ies of  his  exploit,  the  Shadow  lit  where 
he  had  conquered  the  cross  fox.  A  light 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night  erasing 
all  signs  of  the  conflict.  A  slight  hump 
in  the  smooth  surface  of  the  frozen  lake 
betrayed  the  presence  of  the  fox  skeleton. 
The  eagle  waddled  gingerly  toward  it  as 
though  afraid  of  the  fresh  snow. 

Perhaps  instinct  warned  him,  if  so,  too 
late.  Snapl  Something  cold  and  biting 
had  seized  him  by  the  leg.  With  a 
startled  sqawk,  vastly  different  from  his 
piercing  scream  of  the  past,  he  sprang 


forward  and  upward,  only  to  be  jerked 
sharply  to  the  snow.  After  repeated 
efforts,  half  flying  and  half  crawling,  he 
dragged  the  long  pole  to  which  he  was 
fastened  to  the  shore.  There  further 
efforts  to  escape  proved  unavailing. 

It  was  a  wretched  bird  that  watched 
the  stars  that  night.  How  vast  a  differ- 
ence! To  think  that  he,  the  king  of  the 
air,  should  be  brought  to  this;  to  sit 
under  a  spruce  and  watch  the  animals 
slinking  about  him,  eager  to  attack  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Conspicuous  among  these  was  a  cross 
fox.  He  circled  nearer,  ever  watchful 
for  signs  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
eagle.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold  and 
the  Shadow  was  becoming  numb  and 
drowsy. 

The  lurking  shadows  became  grotesque- 
ly large,  dancing  ever  toward  the  stupid 
bird,  but  always  disappearing  in  the 
gathering  gloom  at  it's  fitful  starts. 

But  the  cross  fox,  with  a  patience  born 
of  many  hunger-maddening  winters, 
watched  on. 

The  next  morning  a  badly  disgusted 
trapper  took  a  few  eagle  feathers  from 
the  mess  that  surrounded  his  traps.  In 
the  trap  itself  was  a  leg,  the  cruel  talons 
tightly  clasped  to  the  pan  of  the  trap. 
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The  Price  to  Snore 

George  L.  Catton 


TT  was  mid-afternoon,  slack  hours  in 
I  Ab  Garrant's  general  store  at  Kelly's 
x  Landing  on  the  Forty  Mile  River. 
Only  Garrant  himself  and  Dad  Evans 
occupied  the  circle  of  chairs  and  boxes 
around  the  stove.  And  while  Dad 
Evans  snored,  Garrant  stared  absently  at 
the  old  man's  dirty  boots  and  questioned 
his  own  criminal  covetous ness. 
"  Why  had  Dad  Evans,  two  days 
previously,  staked  and  registered  a 
claim  that  included  in  it's  environs  a 
streak,  the  only  streak  on  the  river  of 
sticky  blue-clay?" 

Garrant  was  fat,  and  forty,  and  as 
crooked  as  a  cork-screw.  His  only 
incentive  in  life  was  to  "get  the  money" — 
no  matter  bow  it  came,  "get  it!"  So 
why  had  Dad  staked  that  claim? 

The  old  man  was  too  practically  a  pros- 
pector of  the  noble  yellowmetal  to  bother 
with  anything, less.  Yet  there  wasn't,  had 
never  been,  as  much  as  a  show  of  color 
located  within  miles  of  that  streak  of 
clay.    Then,  why? 

Dad's  boots,  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other  on  top  of  the  stove,  gave  him  an 
answer. 

The  old  fellow's  boots  were  caked 
thickly,  especially  in  the  high  insteps 
of  the  soles,  with  the  sticky  blue  mud  of 
his  claim.  The  heat  from  the  slow  fire 
in  the  stove  had  dried  the  outside  of  that 
mud.  Now,  the  lighter  color  of  that 
dried  clay  showed  conspicuously  a  heavy 
spnnkling  of  steel-blue  granules. 

Dad  Evans  snored.  Garrant  felt  for 
his  pocket  knife  and  opened  it.  Only 
the  week  before,  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river,  a  rich  find  of  platinum  had 
been  uncovered.  And  here— here  was 
more  of  it!  He  loosened  gently  the  two 
cakes  of  mud  from  the  sole-instep?  of  the 
old  man's  boots  and  carried  them  back 
into  his  living  quarters  at  the  rear.  And 
twenty  minutes  later  when  he  came  back, 
he  carried  in  bis  pocket  a  half  an  ounce 
of  platinum,  and  was  scheming  in  his 
carcajou  wits  to  rob  Dad  of  his  claim. 


And  Old  Dad  snored. 

That  was  the  only  thing  dislikable 
about  Dad,  his  snoring.  He  could  fall 
asleep  the  easiest  and  quickest,  and  sleep 
the  soundest  and  longest  of  any  man  in 
the  Yukon;  and  nobody  cared.  But 
when  he  snored,  and  he  always  snored, 
that  was  different!  No  matter  where  he 
was,  of  no  consequence  the  importance 
or  interest  of  the  conversation  that  might 
be  carried  on  around  him,  he'd  pile  his 
huge  feet  up  into  something,  lean  back 
against  Something,  open  his  toothless 
mouth  and  snore  and  disturb  everybody 
in  his  vicinity. 

Aside  from  that  he  was  the  best  liked 
man  in  the  district.  He  was  so  childishly 
old,  so  simply  frank — or  frankly  simple, 
and  so  unlucky!  Pity  is  akin  to  love; 
and  the  old  fellow  had  been  paddling  the 
streams,  hiking  the  trails,  and  hoofing 
the  hills  and  valleys  for  four  years — for 
nothing. 

Not  that  he  hadn't  found  anything. 
On  the  contrary,  he'd  struck  color  twice. 
The  first  time,  "Jest  what  he  wanted." 
and  the  second  time  one  of  the  richest 
strikes  ever  made  on  the  river.  But  both 
times  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  find. 
Lew  Garrant,  Ab  Garrant's  snide  of  a 
son,  stole  the  second  find,  and  Ab  himself 
the  first. 

The  first  time  Old  Dad  paddled  up  the 
river  he  made  a  sleep  camp  at  the  old  Bear 
Hide  Mine.  The  next  morning  he  started, 
out  of  curiosity  to  poking  and  picking 
around  in  one  of  the  old  drifts.  And  he 
uncovered  a  high-grader's  hold-out  and 
went  back  to  Kelly's  landing  with  three 
hundred  ounces. 

But  he  didn't  get  to  keeping  that  three 
hundred  ounces.  The  old  Bear  Hide 
mine  had  belonged  originally  to  Ab 
Garrant.  and  Ab  put  in  a  claim  for  Dad's 
find.  He  said  he'd  worked  several 
Hunkies  in  the  mine  while  he  was  cleaning 
out  it's  pockets,  and  one  of  them  must 
b  a  ve  held  out  on  him  and  gone  out  or  died 
before  he  ever  got  a  chance  to  go  back 


for  his  cache,  which  was  probably  right 
enough. 

Still.  Ab's  legal  right  to  subsequent 
finds  on  the  old  claim  had  long  since 
expired,  so  he  really  had  no  claim  to  that 
three  hundred  ounces.  Had  it  gone  into 
the  courts  he  would  have  been  laughed 
at.  But  Old  Dad  gave  it  up.  For  as 
the  old  fellow  put  it: 

"Ab's  got  as  much  right  to  it  as  me,  an' 
mebbe  more.  Anyway,  if  I  kept  it  he'd 
take  it  into  the  courts,  an'  then  neither 
of  us  '11  get  it.  Some  shyster  lawyer'll 
have  the  whole  thing  in  about  a 
month."' 

Simple  old  man. 

"But  look  here,  Ab."  he  expostulated 
before  he  gave  it  up,  "you  don't  need  it, 
you're  lousy  with  money,  an'  I  do. 
Look't,  Ab.  I'm  gettin'  old,  nigh  unto 
seventy,  an'  I'm  gettin'  kind  o.Ctired  in 
the  head.  I've  got  a  li'l  ole  shack  an' 
five  acres  down  in  Ontario,  an'  that  five 
thousand  dollars  is  jest  what  I  need. 
I  figger  I'll  live  'nother  twenty  year,  an' 
two  hundred  an'  fifty  dollars  a  year'll 
pay  fer  my  grub  atf  terbaccer.  An' 
then  I  c'n  sleep  all  I  wanter  wi'out 
disturbin'  nobody." 

But  Garrant's  heart  wasn't  a  heart; 
it  was  a  gizzard.  He  called  the  old  man 
a  "Damned  old  fossil!", 

Which  would  have  lost  him  a  lot  of 
trade  at  his  store  if  the  boys  had  heard 
about  it.  But  they  didn't.  Ab  took 
good  care  that  nobody  heard  bim  say  it 
but  the  old  man  and  Old  Dad  never 
mentioned  it  to  anybody. 

Then  the  next  time  the  old  fellow  pad- 
dled up  the  river  he  uncovered  The 
Lucky  Miss. 

It  was  a  rifle-bullet  that  let  the  sunlight 
in  on  The  Lucky  Miss.  The  old  man 
pulled  his  rifle  down  on  a  running  moose 
and  broke  it's  leg,  and  in  his  follow-up  to 
finish  it  be  stepped  on  the  spot  where 
his  bullet  bad  struck  the  rocks.  And 
there  he  stopped.  The  bullet,  flattened 
and  spread  in  contact  with  the  bones  in 
the  moose's  leg,  had  plowed  a  three-inch 
strip  five  feet  long  of  the  moss  from  the 
rocks — right  across  one  of  the  prettiest 
out-crops  in  the  history  of  the  district. 

The  old  fellow  should  have  stopped 
right  there.  He  had  his  axe  with  him, 
and  there  were  trees  for  stakes  at  bis 
hand.  But  his  heart  was  too  big.  Just 
ahead  of  him  somewhere  was  a  moose 
with  a  broken  leg.  He  followed  it's 
blood  trail  to  kill  it. 

And  when  be  got  back  to  his  find  it 
wasn't  his. 

Ab  Garrant's  son  Lew  had  been  pad- 
dling down  the  river  when  Old  Dad  fired 
at  the  moose.  He  saw  the  old  man  stop 
where  the  bullet  had  struck  the  rocks 
and  get  down  on  his  knees.  So  when  Dad 
went  on  after  the  moose  be  went  ashore 
and  investigated.  When  Dad  got  back  to 
his  find  it  was  staked. 

But  the  old  man  didn't  complain.  No 
matter  what  he  thought,  he  was  not  a 
whiner.  He  realized  that  he  should 
never  have  left  the  spot  till  he  had  posted 
his  notices,  and  though  the  Garrants, 
father  and  son,  were  soon  taking  a 
hundred  thousand  a  month  out  of  the 
hill-side  he  never  even  told  how  they 
came  to  make  the  discovery.  "There's 
more  of  it  somewhere,"  he  consoled 
himself,  and  went  out  to  look  for  it. 

Then  the  third  time  he  went  up  the 
river  he  staked  a  cMm  on  a  streak  of 
blue-clay  and  went  into  Ab  Garrant's 
store  for  supplies. 

And  once  more  Ab  Garrant  was  schem- 
ing to  rob  him. 

When  Garrant  came  back  to  the  stove 
with  that  ounce  of  platinum  in  bis  pocket 
he  stood  for  a  long  while  looking  down 


on  the  snoring  old  man  and  racking  his 
wits  for  a  plan.  He  couldn't  jump  Old 
Dad's  claim,  everybody  at  the  Landing 
and  most  of  the  boys  on  the  river  knew 
that  the  old  man  had  staked  it.  He 
couldn't  by  any  chance  lay  a  previous 
claim  to  that  streak  of  clay.    How,  then? 

He  could  buy  it,  and  buy  it  cheap.  He 
knew,  everybody  on  the  river  knew,  that 
the  old  man  wanted  "jest  five  thousand 
dollars.",  and  there  were  no  takers  for 
the  often  offered  bet  that  he  would  take 
that  five  thousand  for  a  five  hundred 
thousand  dollar  claim,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  get  out  a  few  months  earlier.  And 
it  would  take  months  to  develop  that 
clay  claim,  and  the  winter  was  less  than  a 
month  away,  and  platinum  was  worth 
more  than  gold?  He  woke  up  the  old 
fellow. 

"What's  the  idea  of  staking  the  clay, 
Dad?"  he  questioned  gruffly.  "There's 
nothing  there." 

Old  Dad  stretched  his  arms  and 
yawned. 

"Ain't  there?"  he  grinned.  "Well 
now,  you  jest  wait.  I  reckon  I'll  be 
gettin'  out'  a  here  next  spring." 

Garrant  snorted. 

"Going  to  start  a  brick-yard,  I  sup- 
pose?"   he  sneered  sarcastically. 

"Mebbe,"  cajme  the  answer.  "This 
here  country's  goin'  to  amount  to  some- 
thin'  someday,  an'  then  they'll  be  needin' 
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bricks  to  build  with.  Mebbe  so,  mebbe 
so." 

And  that  was  Garrant's  cue. 

"By  dam,  that's  so!"  he  ejaculated 
slapping  his  leg.  "I  never  thought  of 
that.  Bricks — by  dam!  Say,  Dad, 
what'll  you  take  for  that  claim?  Sell  it 
to  me  reasonably  and  I'll  buy  it." 

The  old  fellow's  feet  came  down  off 
the  stove  with  a  thud.  He  glanced  at 
the  calendar  and  the  sailing  dates  of  the 
river  boats  beside  it.  A  boat  was  due  to 
leave  Kellys'  Landing  at  midday  the 
next  day.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

"Five  thousand  dollars,"  he  counted 
aloud  as  he  marked  the  figures  down  on 
the  paper.  "I've  got  to  have  that  when  I 
get  back  home.  My  passage  out  will 
cost  me  ninety  five  dollars  to  Seattle. 
Then  there's  railroad  fare  from  there 
east,  that's  another  sixty-two  dollars. 
Then  there's  a  drink  for  the  crowd  'fore 
I  go,  that's  another  twenty-five  dollars." 
He  added  it  all  up. 

"Ab,"  he  announced  slowly,  "I'll  jest 
take  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars  for  that  claim  jest  as 
she  stands." 

Garrant  frowned.  That  one-hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars  stuck  in  his  crop. 
He  was  willing  to  pay  the  five  thousand 
but  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
hadn't  entered  into  his  calculations.  He 
spent  a  full  five  silent  minutes  going  over 
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everything  again,  to  see  that  he  hadn't 
overlooked  anything  that  would  get 
Old  Dad's  claim  without  paying  for  it. 
But  finally: 

"All  right  Dad,  I'll  give  you  your  price. 
As  you  say,  this  country  is  going  to 
amount  to  something  some  day,  and  the 
brick  proposition  looks  good  to  me. 
Come  on  over  to  the  bank." 

And  a  half  hour  later  Garrant  was 
again  congratulating  himself  that  he 
had  robbed  Old  Dad. 

But  this  time  the  boot  was  on  the  other 
foot. 

Dad  Evans  joined  the  fall  exodus 
to  the  Outside  at  Dawson,  and  caught  the 
inside  passage  boat  for  Seattle  at  Juneau. 
And  over  all  those  weary  miles  his  worn 
old  face  was  frowning  with  something, 
something  that  he  couldn't  place,  some- 
thing that  be  had  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
Yet  think  as  he  did  he  couldn't  remember. 
His  tired  old  brain  refused  to  jar  his 
memory. 

But  when  the  boat  had  cleared  the 
dock  and  straightened  away  for  the 
south,  his  memory  awakened.  He 
reached  into  bis  pocket  for  the  pencil 
and  the  paper  he  had  done  his  figuring  on. 

"Darn  me,  I  knowed  I'd  forgot  some- 
thing!" he  growled  angrily.  "Darn  me 
if  I  didn't  plum  forget  to  charge  Ab  for 
the  twenty-two  dollars  that  half  an  ounce 
of  platinum  cost  me!" 


Flight  Shooting  on  the  Quill  Lakes,  Saskatchewan 


ONE  cold  windy  morning  in  the 
middle  of  October,  a  McLaughlin 
Six  spun  out  of  Regina  at  a  lively 
clip  and  headed  northward  over  broad 
brown  plains. 

The  occupants  of  the  car  were  Mr.  E. 
Cram,  Mr.  F.  Gibson  and  the  writer,  all 
guests  of  Captain  J.  E.  Armstrong,  a  well 
known  local  sportsman  who  was  at  the 
wheel. 

The  prairie  trails  were  in  excellent 
condition,  therefore,  the  speedometer 
often  registered  forty-five  miles  per 
hour.  Our  destination  was  Quill  Lakes 
situated  about  100  miles  north  of  Regina. 

After  passing  through  the  great  Qu- 
Appelle  Valley,  the  trail  led  in  a  northerly 
direction  over  the  undulating  prairie. 
Practically  every  alkali  slough  en  route 
had  a  goodly  number  of  ducks  and  coots 
on  its  surface.  The  indifference  these 
fowl  showed  at  our  approach  made  one 
think  that  they  instinctively  knew  that 
the  law  forbids  shooting  at  them  from  a 
car.  One  flock  of  mallards  on  a  slough 
not  more  than  100  yards  from  the  trail 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  car 
but  continueo  feeding,  tails  up  and  heads 
under  water,  coming  up  intermittently 
shaking  their  heads  and  contentedly 
swallowing  a  bill  full  of  some  aquatic 
herbage. 

Evening  found  us  approaching  Khard- 
ahar  where  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  large  alkaline  Quill  Lakes,  two  bodies 
of  water  not  very  pretty  owing  to  having 
neither  hills  nor  timber  around  the  shores 
to  offer  a  contrast  to  the  smooth  surfaces 
of  the  lakes  and  the  level  plains  bordering 
them. 

Wynyard,  our  destination,  was  reached 
just  in  time  for  the  last  call  for  supper 
at  the  hotel,  which  was  typical  of  all 
Western  small  towns  lodging  houses. 

Local  sportsmen  informed  us  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  shoot  without  a  dog 
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as  there  were  no  boats  in  the  vicinity. 
Not  ojie  of  our  party  had  brought  his 
waders,  therefore  a  retreiver  was  an 
absolute  necessity. 

After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  hire 
or  borrow  a  dog,  a  very  considerate 
fellow  whose  name  I  never  knew,  lifted 
us  from  the  quandary  by  borrowing  a  well 
trained  water  spaniel  from  Mr.  Creel- 
man,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  district 
and  ardent  sportsman.  Having  obtained 
the  dog  everything  was  present  and 
correct  for  Monday  morning's  shoot. 

The  duck  shooting  in  this  vicinity 
consists  almost  entirely  of  flight  shooting 
and  the  usual  method  of  hunting  is  for 
the  shooters  to  station  themselves  some- 
where in  the  direct  line  of  flight  which 
occurs  in  the  early  morning  and  evening 
when  the  waterfowl  are  going  to  and 
from  their  feeding  grounds. 

A  sort  of  still  hunting  is  practised  when 
hunting  in  the  small  sloughs.  The 
method  is  for  the  party  to  surround  the 
slough  well  out  of  sight  of  the  birds  and 
slowly  creep  towards  it  until  near  the 
shore  where  all  remain  concealed  until 
a  time  previously  arranged,  when  one 
man  shows  himself  thus  putting  up  the 
birds.  (To  do  this  job  in  a  sportsman- 
like manner  lots  should  be  drawn.)  As 
a  rule  when  the  ducks  rise  they  circle 
once  around  the  slough  before  making 
off  over  the  prairie,  thus  coming  in  range 
of  the  guns  of  some  of  the.  party. 

One  often  sees  ducks  feeding  in  the 
stubble  fields  and  roosting  in  the  stocks 
in  the  early  morning.  To  hunt  these 
after  the  fashion  of  chickens  takes  very 
clever  stalking.  The  usual  method  is 
for  the  hunter  to  conceal  himself  in  some 
straw  stack  or  stooks  before  dawn  and 
wait  for  the  birds. 


Decoys  are  seldom  used  except  for 
geese  when  pits  are  dug  in  the  stubble 
fields  during  the  night  and  decoys  set  up 
The  hunters  must  then  wait  for  dawn 
and  the  anticipated  wedge-shaped  flocks 
circling  and  calling  to  the  decoys.  This 
sort  of  shooting  offers  good  exercise  when 
digging  and  requires  much  patience  when 
waiting  in  the  pits,  but  when  the  time 
arrives  there  is  not  lack  of  excitement. 

Much  future  watching  and  careful 
planning  is  necessary  for  a  successful 
goose  shoot.  The  lines  of  flight  and 
feeding  grounds  are  marked  by  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  notify  their  friends 
as  to  where  the  geese  are  feeding,  and 
goose  shooting  parties  aie  then  arranged 
with  very  fair  chances  of  succers. 

After  a  good  deal  of  gun,  dog  and  bird 
gossip  we  turned  in,  leaving  a  call  with 
tha  night  clerk  for  one  hour  before  day- 
break. 

Awakened  by  loud  knocks  on  our  doors 
in  the  cold  hours  of  early  morning  we 
reluctantly  left  our  warm  beds  and 
hurriedly  pulled  on  our  clothes.  With 
chattering  teeth  the  four  of  us  left  the 
hotel  and  proceeded  up  the  street*  of  the 
not  yet  awakened  town  to  a  stable  in 
which  the  car  had  been  left. 

The  tillness  of  the  early  hours  was 
soon  broken  by  the  hum  of  our  motor 
as  we  started  off  on  oui  cold  drive  to  the 
shooting  grounds  some  ten  miles  distant. 

It  waft  still  dark  when  we  arrived  at  our 
destination  and  the  stars  in  the  clear 
frosty  atmosphere  of  the  plains  appeared 
as  bright  as  glittering  diamonds.  A  cold 
north  wind  was  blowing  over  the  prairies 
carrving  with  it  a  stench  from  the  large 
alkali  waters.  In  that  darkest  hour  just 
before  dawn  we  four  shivering  hunters 
stationed  ourselves  by  a  bridge  spanning 
a  waterway  connecting  the  two  Quill 
Lakes  and  anxiously  awaited  enough 
light  to  enable  us  to  shoot  at  the  flocks 
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of  wild  duck  already  passing  overhead; 
the  rushing  whistle  of  their  wings  and 
an  odd  nasal  quack  being  all  that  betrayed 
their  flight. 

Just  as  the  sun  began  to  faintly  light  up 
the  Eastern  sky,  myriads  of  beautiful 
white  swans  resting  on  the  water  com- 
menced to  trumpet.  The  westward 
Quill  Lake  was  snowy  white  with  these 
noisy  fowl  incessantly  calling  their 
flageolet  who-who-who-who.  These 
swans  had  evidently  pitched  in  the  lake 
during  the  night  where  they  were  resting 
on  their  long  migration  from  Arctic  breed- 
ing grounds  to  winter  quarters  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  only  enemies 
are  the  stoims,  fo.  these  beautiful  birds 
are  wisely  protected  by  the  International 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty. 

In  the  faint  red  light  of  sunrise  our 
guns  begao  to  fire.  Flock  after  flock  of 
canvas-back,  gadwal,  mallara,  spoon- 
bill, bluebill,  scoter  and  redhead  went 
over  as  if  shot  from  a  catapult,  all  flying 
high  and  down  wind.  There  were  many 
misses  owing  to  numb  fingers  and  shiver- 
ing bodies  but  our  dog  was  kept  fairly 
busy  swimming  in  the  icy  water  after 
those  our  lucky  shots  bau  crumpled  and 
brought  down. 

Against  the  many  hued  sky  of  day- 
break one  could  discern  clouds  of  little 
black  specks  rising  from  the  yellow 
stubbl?  fields,  which  on  closer  inspection 
turned  out  to  be  flock:,  of  ducks  leaving 
th°ir  feeding  grounds  and  making  for  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lakes  where  they  rest 
during  the  day  well  out  of  range  or  the 
hunters'  guns.  Unfortunately  for  us 
they  did  not  come  over  our  way  hut  see' rig 
game  in  large  numbers  is  very  encourag- 
ing even  though  one  is  unable  to  get  in  a 
shot. 

The  main  flight  had  passed  over  before 
dawn  but  small  flocks  and  singled  flying 
intermittently  from  both  east  and  west 
kept  everyone  on  the  qui  vive. 

The  sound  of  honking  and  cackling 
geese  coming  from  down  the  lake  caused 
us  to  cease  firing  at  ducks  and  crouch  well 
under  cover  of  an  embankment  of  the 
road  by  a  large  alakli  mud  flat.  A  flock 
of  about  nine  Canada  geese  honking 
loudly  and  slowly  flapping  their  wings 
passed  overhead  flying  in  a  wedge  forma- 
tion, gray  and  ghostlike  against  the  windy 
sky.  Taking  a  bead  some  two  feet  ahead 
of  the  leading  bird,  Capt.  Armstrong  and- 
I  fired  simultaneously  and  were  rewarded 
only  with  the  sound  of  shot  rattling 
against  their  wings,  plainly  showing  them 
to  be  out  of  range. 

Following  the  geese,  a  flock  of  about 
twenty  swans  passed  over  with  long  necks 
outstretched,  wings  beating  the  air  in 
unison  and  all  following  one  bird  in  their 
aerial  iourney. 

When  the  sun  had  crept  fairly  w?ll  up 
in  the  heavens  the  shooting  became  more 
difficult.  Flocks  of  four  to  singles  passed 
over  at  even  greater  speed  than  the  large 
flocks  earlier  in  the  day  and  although  a 
considerable  number  of  rounds  were 
expended  only  five  more  birds  were 
added  to  the  bag. 

The  hours  bad  slipped  by  unnoticed 
until  hunger  made  it  plain  that  it  was 
near  noon  hour.  Placing  the  twenty-five 
birds  in  the  car  we  motored  back  to  town 
where  a  good  meal  was  eaten  which  I 
assure  you  was  relished  by  all  fot  we 
had  no  breakfast  before  leaving  hi  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Creelman  who  had  bo  kindly  lent 
us  his  dog  decided  to  accompany  us  in 
the  afternoon.  On  his  advice  we  visited 
a  chain  of  small  sloughs  to  the  south 
east  of  the  town,  which  he  said  usually 
contained  mallards,  but  this  time  only  a 
couple  of  gadwal  were  flushed,  both  of 
which  fell  to  Mr.  Gram's  gun.    By  the 


time  we  had  finished  hunting  these 
sloughs  it  was  four  p.  m.  so  we  motored 
back  to  where  we  had  been  in  the  morn- 
ing. Several  other  cars  were  also  headed 
in  the  same  direction  conveying  enthusi- 
astic hunters  for  the  evening  flight.  The 
first  person  we  beheld  at  our  destination 
was  a  well  fed  sportsman  proudly  holding 
up  a  Canada  goose  be  had  just  shot. 

There  were  about  ten  hunters  on  the 
bridge,  a  much  frequented  place  during 
the  open  season  which  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  empty  shells  that 
literally  cover  it  and  the  road  for  some 
yards  on  each  side. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  evening 
flight  commenced  and  the  numerous  guns 
opened  fire.  The  cannonade  increased 
as  the  sun  began  to  sink  below  the  sky- 
line, lighting  up  the  west  in  vivid  purple, 
yellow  and  orange.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
the  flight  is  at  its  height  and  in  these  few 
moments  just  before  sundown  the  largest 
bags  are  mad,e.  Retreivers  were  busy 
rushing  into  the  water  after  the  fallen 
birds  returning  to  their  masters  with 
thiem  in  their  mouths. 

Although  hundreds  of  birds  passed 
over  the  bridge  not  many  flew  directly 
over  Capt.Armstrong  myself.  It  was 
rather  tantalizing  to  watch  the  display 
of  marksmanship  of  the  more  fortunate 
hunters  without  getting  in  many  shots. 
However,  in  such  a  fusilade  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  who  hits  the  birds. 
Being  more  keen  on  sport  than  on 
slaughter  we  preferred  to  remain  in  our 
isolated  position  on  the  flank  of  the  line 
where  one  could  mark  the  effect  of  in- 
dividual shots  on  the  passing  birds. 

At  sundown  according  to  law  all  shoot- 
ing activities  must  cease,  so  gathering 
our  fifteen  canvas-backs  and  redhead 
we  motored  back  to  Wynyard,  well 
pleased  with  the  sport  in  spite  of  our 
comparatively  small  bag. 

The  following  morning  we  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  at  the  same  post.  Mr. 
Cram  and  Mr.  Gibson  both  excelled 
themselves  in  making  some  very  difficult 
shots.  Capt.  Armstrong  wiped  my  eye 
by  shooting  three  blue-bills  flying  towards 
us  in  one  shot  before  I  was  able  to  get 
my  gun  up  to  my  shoulder. 

A  smelly  episode  put  the  climax  to  the 
morning's  shoot.  Our  retreiver  busied 
himself  by  investigating  a  very  pretty 
skunk  and  needless  to  say  became  con- 
taminated with  that  very  strong  perfume 
indigenous  to  this  member  of  the  weasel 
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family.  As  it  was  necessary  to  carry  our 
faithful  canine  friend  back  to  town  in  the 
car  with  us  you  may  be  sure  our  olfactory 
nerves  worked  double  time  and  then  some. 
The  smelly  dog  was  leit  at  Wynyard 
from  whence  we  started  on  the  cold, 
windy  drive  southward  across  the  plains 
to  Regina.  Stopping  at  several  sloughs 
en  route  we  were  fortunate  in  adding  a 
few  mallards  to  our  bag.  These  birds 
when  frightened  off  a  slough  would  fly 
away,  c;rcle,  and  come  right  back  to  the 
slough  they  had  left.  Sometimes  tbey 
would  make  several  circular  flights  of 
investigation  thus  affording  excellent 
wing  shooting.  Tbey  were  evidently 
green  birds  fresh  from  the  north.  Not 
having  much  time  to  waste  we  were 
forced  to  pass  up  much  good  shooting 
in  order  to  make  Regina  that  night. 

Our  route  was  over  the  historic  Pole 
trail  over  which  Louis  Rsil  was  brought 
down  prisoner  to  Regina.  The  traU  lead 
through  an  Indian  Reservation  well 
wooded  in  patches  by  cottonwoods. 
Passing  through  the  reserve  we  flushed 
many  prairie  chicken  from  the  roadside. 
Some  young  braves  working  by  a  thresh- 
ing machine  seemed  quite  jovial  and  their 
farms  though  small  in  comparison  to  the 
average  western  farms,  were  well  kept 
and  seemed  to  have  yielded  good  crops. 

When  darkness  set  in  we  were  still  a 
long  way  from  the  city.  The  monotony 
of  our  lone  drive  was  relieved  by  a  splen- 
did display  of  Aurora  Borealis  which 
lighted  up  the  northern  sky  in  beautiful 
waves  and  streamers  of  pale  amber  and 
green. 

It  was  well  after  ten  p.m.  when  the 
car  swung  off  the  weirdly  lighted  prairie 
into  Regina's  bright  streets. 

Our  total  bag  of  sixty  ducks  was 
considered  very  modest  indeed.  How- 
ever, the  excellent  sport  and  good  com- 
panionship made  up  for  the  small  bag. 
We  had  as  many  as  we  could  use  and 
therefore  had  plenty. 

My  readirs  will  probably  have  formed 
their  own  opinion  of  the  Quill  Lakes 
for  wild  fowl  shooting.  All  that  I  can 
say  is  that  these  lakes  during  the  autumn- 
al months  are  a  veritable  paradise  for 
both  sportsman  and  student  of  Ornithol- 
ogy. 

Wynyard  is  a  good  base  to  bunt  from 
but  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  sports- 
man of  limited  means  to  camp  out  near 
the  shooting  grounds  or  board  with  some 
farmer. 


Natural  History  Photos 

Bonnycastle  Dale 


Boy  and  mud  shark.    It's  tail  is  all  he  can  lift. 
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Jack  Gladstone's  Fish  and  Game  Club 


R.  H.  MacNair,  M.D. 


OH,  do  stand  out  of  the  way,  you 
lazy  old  duffer,  the  evening  time  is 
the  best  suited  for  your  everlasting 
rubbing  and  purring.  Move,  Tom,  I 
have  an  appointment  for  an  afternoon 
quail  hunt  in  the  Emerson  field,  can't 
you  hear  that  whistle?  Now  I'm  off. 
Be  good,  Tom,  and  I'll  see  that  you  have 
a  supper  of  quail  heads,  guess  you  need 
quite  a  few  more  brains.  Good-bye. 

Good  widow  Sikes  often  leaves  a  hunk 
of  gingerbread  on  her  back  stoop  for  me. 
My,  my!  how  I  love  ginger  bread  and 
I'll  just  have  a  run  by  the  widow's  house. 
Ah!  I  thought  so.  Here  it  is — -that 
means  one  more  nice  quail  for  my  gener- 
ous friend,  even  if  I  have  to  swipe  one 
for  her,  but  my  sporting  companion  is 
very  generous  with  the  "bobs"  that  I 
find  and  he  bags. 

There  goes  his  whistle  again.  I'm 
right  with  you,  never  felt  better  for  doing 
the  stunt  with  those  foxy  chaps  on  the 
hedge  row.  My,  but  I  must  hike  or  he 
will  think  I  am  out  of  the  running.  Rac- 
ing for  an  extra  mile,  just  to  get  off  the 
wire  edge,  here  I  come  slap-bang  upon 
the  trail  of  that  same  hedge  row  covey. 
Here's  where  the  whole  bunch  had  a 
noon-dust  bath,  and,  oh  my!  If  there 
is  anything  more  delightful  to  my  sniffer 
than  the  warm  scent  of  quail  feet,  I 
can't  name  it,  unless  I  should  say,  fish, 
that's  just  a  bit  over-ripe.  And  here  are 
the  duffers— all  in  a  bunch — and  right 
here  I'll  freeze  up  as  tight  as  Dick's 
hat  band.  Did  you  call  steady?  Oh! 
don't  you  worry,  I'm  as  steady  as  the 
brick  wall  and  your  birds  are  just  one 
yard  and  six  inches  in  front  of  my  nose" 
"b'r — r-r-r-r — there  they  go!  Bang!  Bangj 
"Only  two?"  But  that  gun  is  some  scorer 
on  quail.  "Dead  bird!"  Well,  I  sather 
guess  there  are  about  two  dead  birds  all 
right,  no  chasing  winged  birds  this  time 
— here  they  are.  "That's  the  boy,  Jack" 
— Well.  It's  nice  to  belong  to  a  mutual 
admiration  society  like  ours  and,  if  I 
must,  guess  I  will  tackle  that  tough  old 
brier  patch  for  the  chaps  all  went  there. 

Ouch,  but  the  pesky  thorns  are  sharp, 
even  to  my  thick  old  fur  coat.  There 
goes  number  one  in  a  wild  flush.  Bang! 
But  he  did  not  go  far.  Dead  bird  again. 
"Oh!    yes,  I  saw  where  he  fell." 

And  just  as  I  am  making  another  swing, 
around  near  the  Cooey  brook,  here  I 
come  upon  a  mister  "Timber-doodle," 
for  if  my  sniffer  don't  deceive  me  this  is  a 
woodcock.  Look  sharp  there,  Old  Timb- 
er, up  he  goes  and  down  he  comes.  Too 
bad,  you  didn't  get  going  very  far  before 
you  had  to  change  your  mind  and  come 
down. 

Well,  we  got  six  out  of  that  bunch  and 
now  the  whistle  blows  for  crossing  the 
road.  Just  on  the  other  side  is  the  cross 
lot  path  that  the  old  fish  pedler  often 
takes  and,  as  I  race  down  that  pretty 
slope,  I'll  have  a  few  good  sniffs  along  that 
same  path,  for  if  I  can  only  get  a  little 
variety  for  my  old  nose  I  can  simply 
make  those'  other  quail  hum,  and  here  I 
am  right  on  top  of  a  nice  pile  of  good, well- 
ripened  cod-fish  that  was  once  called 
"fresh  cod."  Just  one  good  roll  and  here 
goes  that  charming  fish  bouquet. 
There's  the  old  whistle  again  and  I'm 
still  on  the  job.  But  just  as  we  run  into 
another  good  covey,  here  comes  an  Old 
Rube  to  see  my  master  on  business.  As 
I  hear  the  whistle  again  I  know  the  hunt 
is  off  for  now. 

However,  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  my 
end  of  the  sporting  outing  0.  K.,  besides, 
I  have  gotten  nicely  perfumed  for  another 


while.  If  I  were  small  enough  to  lead 
some  swell  lady  around  on  the  other  end 
of  a  cord,  then  sleep  on  a  fine  soft  bed 
and  be  bathed  in  perfumed  water,  but, 
bah!  I'd  much  rather  be  a  real  dog  and 
run  into  a  nice  pile  of  fish  once  in  a  while, 
maybe  twice  in  a  while.  Our  hunt  was 
spoiled,  but  never  mind,  we  can't  have 
things  just  as  we  wish  them.  Here  we 
are,  back  home  and,  as  the  front  door  is 
open  I'll  run  through  for  a  cool  drink  of 
water.  Just  as  soon  as  I  get  my  face 
down  to  the  drinking  pan,  here  comes  old 
Tom  to  know  what  kind  of  a  hunt  we  had. 
0,  bully,  can't  you  smell  the  fish  and 
find  out  for  yourself!  I  want  to  know, 
rubbing  and  purring  with  your  old  back 
elevated  like  a  triumphal  arch,  higher  than 


Gladstone  setter,  Jack,  one  year  old. 
Owned  and  trained  by  R,  H.  MacNair. 

ever.  "You  like  it,  do  you?"  Well 
cats  are  always  fond  of  fish,  but  they  are 
too  lazy  to  catch  arty. 

Here  comes  the  lady  of  the  house. 
"My  gracious,  Jack,  get  right  out  of  here, 
you  horrid  dog.  What  on  earth  did  you 
bring  that  smell  in  here  for?  And  to 
think,  you  just  had  a  good  bath  yester- 
day." "Out  of  the  way  Tom,  for  I  must 
run." 

Here  comes  the  broad  nose  bull-dog, 
sniff,  sniff,  sniff,  "0  ,you  like  it  do  you? 
Yes,  I  got  it  while  out.  on  the  last  hunt. 
Of  course,  you  can  get  some  of  the  same 
kind,  but  you  will  have  to  hide  out  after 
getting  it  on,  or  your  master  will  put 
the  hired  man  after  you  with  that  old  tar 
soap  and  hot  water." 

"Come  along  with  me  and  I'll  show  you 
where  you  can  enjoy  the  finest  roll  over, 
and,  by  the  way,  I'm  thinking  of  organiz- 
ing a  real  nice  canine  social  club.  What 
do  you  say  to  helping  me  call  on  the 
different  sports  that  may  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  what  we  will  call  "The 
Fish  and  Game  Club."  It  will  be  more 
pleasant  to  vary  the  perfume  you  know, 
for  there  is  only  one  fish  day  in  each  week, 
hence,  for  the  other  days  we  will  have 
game." 

"Here  we  are  now.  Let's  see  how  you 
can  perform.  You  are  a  little  clumsy, 
but  that  will  do  pretty  well." 

"Now,  on  the  way  back,  you  call  on 


old  Gordon  Setter,  while  I  run  by  and  see 
the  classy  collie  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  We'll  meet  again  back  of 
your  home  at  about  eight  o'clock  this 
evening.  Then  we  will  know  what  kind 
of  start  we  may  hope  to  make  with  the 
new  club.  Mind  out  now,  Jinks,  don't 
hang  around  too  close  to  your  back  door." 

"What,  you  are  afraid  you  will  miss 
your  supper?  Never  mind  about  that. 
I  have  a  nice  large  bone  buried  out  under 
our  barn.  You  can  have  that  to  feed 
your  old  broad  face  on." 

On  that  same  night  both  collie  and 
Gordon  Setter  were  initiated  into  the 
Fish  and  Game  Club,  but  neither  one  of 
them  was  graceful  at  the  rolling  stunt. 

"All  told,  we  have  quite  a  fair  size 
membership  after  three  days'  work  at 
organizing.  By  way  of  conferring  a 
very  great  honor  upon  me  for  originating 
the  club  that  is  to  afford  so  much  pleasure 
to  our  canine  friends,  I  am  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  club  and  it  is 
to  be  called  the  Jack  Gladstone  Fish  and 
Game  Club.    That's  quite  fine." 

"My,  my,  but  won't  we  cut  some  swell 
at  the  coming  ordinary  social  functions? 
Just  think  of  the  poor  Florida  water 
perfume  in  comparison  with  the  lovely 
odor  of  our  club,  and  Yaud's  "Jockey 
Club  Smell"  won't  be  in  it." 

As  we  anticipate  a  gradual,  steady 
growth  of  our  organization  we  have  got 
a  list  made  out  of  all  the  possible 
availables  among  our  acquaintances. 
When  soliciting  membership  it  must 
be  strictly  understood  that  each  new 
member  will  bind  himself  to  strict 
secrecy.  First  solicit  among  the  immed- 
iate friends  of  the  member,  but  bar 
always,  poodles  and  other  lap  dogs,  also 
all  cats,  all  of  which  are  not  only  nosey 
taddlers,  but  they  are  liable  to  spoil 
many  fine  dresses  when  held  in  the  laps 
of  their  mistresses.  Besides,  our  perfume 
is  only  intended  for  fur  garments  that 
are  worn  upon  the  backs  of  good  sports- 
men— worthy  canines. 

"Oh,  no  Bull,  you  won't  have  to  pay 
any  dues,  but  if  you  are  ever  caught 
scrapping,  a  heavy  fine  will  be  imposed 
and  if  you  are  unable  to  pay  it,  you  will 
have  to  go  straight  to  the  dog  pound  for 
at  least  three  months." 

We  held  quite  a  number  of  successful 
meetings  during  our  first  month.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  find  out  and 
promptly  report  all  thebest  rolling  places, 
both  for  game  and  fish  and  everything 
seemed  to  go  harmoniously,  "Only, 
as  I  suppose  you  noticed,"  old  Jinks, 
"there  came  very  near  being  a  scrap 
between  grouchy  old  Bull,  and  collie, 
at  our  last  meeting."  It  all  grew  out  of 
Bull's  jealousy  of  the  fact  that,  because 
the  collie's  coat  was  longer  and  thicker 
than  Bull's  and  hence  it  held  the  lovely 
perfume  better,  the  old  duffer  became 
very  belligerent,  but  I  simply  reminded 
him  that  if  he  did  not  cut  that  sont  of 
conduct  out,  it  would  be  out  you  go  from 
the  club.  Well,  Jinks,  my  boy,  as  I 
once  heard  a  fellow  say,  jealousy  is  very 
natural.  Surely  it  must  be,  when  you 
can  see  it  bristling  up  in  an  old  canine 
sport.  However,  and  you  may  see  it 
any  day  in  the  week,  the  jealous  party 
always  gets  the  worst  end  of  the  proposi- 
tion, besides  he  never  makes  anything 
out  of  it,  unless  it  is  a  big  fool  of  himself. 

At  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Club  it  was  clearly  emphasized 
that  our  main  object  in  organizing  was 
for  entertainment  and  real  enjoyment 
and,  in  that,  we  won't  have  any  high  teas 
and  lady  guests.  "Along  the  line  of  stag 
parties  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  social 
intrigues,  so  common  now-a-days,  and 
small  jealousies  (like  that  of  old  Bull) 
because  Mrs.  collie  happens  to  wear 
handsomer  fur  than  that  of  Mrs.  Gordon. 
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I  really  think,  gentlemen,  if  we  avoid 
such  dangers  we  will  have  a  far  better 
time." 

"Now,  as  the  time  has  arrived  to 
adjourn  we  will  appoint  the  next  meeting 
place  to  be  at  "Woodchuck  Cemetery" 
on  Tuesday  of  next  week.  As  you  all 
know,  that  is  not  a  fish  day." 

"Good  night  to  you  all! 

The  following  day  I  happened  to  hear 
a  conversation  between  my  master  and 
one  of  the  town  officials  to  the  effect  that 
an  ordinance  had  been  passed  that 
would  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  any 


evaporate  like  expensive  perfumes  from 
the  stores. 

However,  we  must  become  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  will-o-the- 
wisp  fancy  when  we  are  permitted  to 
imagine  that  we  may  have  things  just  to 
our  liking. 

So  our  promising  Fish  and  Game  Club 
must  die  in  its  infancy.  Well,  I  daresay, 
that  we  are  so  very  rapid  in  our  great 
modern  progress  and  have  got  so 
ahead  of  the  times  that  the  real,  natural 
pleasures  must  be  pushed  quite  out  of  the 
way,  in  order  that  room  may  be  made  for 


The  grouse  that  Jack  captured  alive  and  unhurt. 


resident  who  might  allow  animal  matter 
of  fish  to  lie  around  to  spoil.  My  master 
suggested  that  he  had  become  very  tired 
or  bathing  me  so  often  only  to  smell  old 
fish  or  ancient  wood-chuck  on  my  fur 
coat  the  very  next  day.  I  am  afraid 
that  does  not  sound  very  favorable  for 
our  club's  existence. 

Just  one  week  later  I  hear  the  master 
reading  from  a  newspaper  a  report  that 
the  town  would  vote  for  increasing  the 
canine  license  tax  almost  fifty  per  cent, 
at  the  very  next  town  meeting.  The 
object,  quite  evident  to  my  mind,  was 
to  prevent  so  many  dogs  from  running 
around  the  community.  Also,  I  heard 
him  read  another  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  many  dogs  of  the  respectable 
people  and  the  well-to-do  were  becoming 
public  nuisances,  hence  they  must  be 
restricted.  Who  knows,  such  chaps  as 
old  Bull  may  be  shot  and  got  out  of 
the  way.  Of  course,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
being  shot  for  I  know  the  old  sport  is  too 
fond  of  bird  hunting  to  ever  want  to  put 
me  out  of  the  way. 

But  what  a  horrible  falling  off  is  here, 
that  a  fellow  must  be  prevented  the  one 
great,  enjoyable  privilege  of  rolling 
himself  in  that  which  produces  the  per- 
fume, second  to  none,  unless  it  is  the  sme.ll 
of  quail,  grouse  and  pheasant's  feet; 
just  to  think  of  it,  here  in  a  great,  gener- 
ous, free  land,  all  because  the  general 
public's  factories  have  not  been  educated 
to  appreciate  such  charming  odors,  the 
same  that  remains  on,  and  that  does  not 


the  very  latest,  most  fashionably  conven- 
tional fads. 

At  all  events,  it  certainly  does  look  very 
much  that  way  from  the  road.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  pride,  as  the  president 
of  the  club,  I  felt  especially  soliticious 
for  its  growth  and  prospects,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  privation  of  our  entertain- 
ment, I  do  not  think  I  will  feel  the  loss 
nearly  so  keenly  as  some  of  the  others, 
those  old  chaps  that  have  nothing  to  do 
are  almost  too  lazy  to  bark  at  the  moon 
once  in  a  while,  for  I  can  have  quite  a  lot 
of  bird  hunting  to  do.  The  old  law  of 
compensation  is  again  to  the  front  and  if  I 
lose  the  combination  of  Fish  and  Game 
I  can  still  enjoy  the  good  sport  of  hunting 
birds. 

Well,  I  daresay  that  it  usually  comes 
about  that,  unless  a  new  enterprise  does 
just  happen  to  fit  the  temperament  of  the 
whole  of  the  modern  social  push,  to 
become  what  they  call  conventionally 
popular — why,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  choked 
out  in  its  infancy. 

However,  I  shall  always  have  my  super- 
ior training  as  a  bird  hunter  to  fall  back 
on.  I  have  had  a  real  good,  carefully 
developed  education,  for  the  occupation 
that  I  was  bred  for,  hence  I'll  let  the  old 
club  rip  and  just  catch  a  real  nice  mess  of 
good  ripe  fish,  while  I  am  oh  the  run  over 
the  endless  territory  that  we  cover  in  our 
classy  bird  hunts.  And  then  my  lads,  I 
will  have  to  listen  to  you  sniff — sniff — 
sniffing,  around  me  when  I  return  from  a 
hunt,  but  I  can't  help  you  out — for  'tis 
now  against  the  law.' 


Record  Big  Game  in  Alaska 
H.  Mortimer  Batten 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  far  northern 
latitudes  produce  much  finer  and 
larger  animal  life  than  the  more 
moderate  regions  which,  one  would 
imagine,  would  be  far  more  prolific  in 
this  respect.  In  northern  Alaska,  for 
example,  a  land  so  cold  and  barren  and 
wind-swept  that  whatever  life  exists 
must  be  hard  put  to  hold  its  own  against 
famine  and  the  violence  of  the  climate, 
we  have  moose,  wolves,  etc.,  so  much 
larger  than  those  that  exist  in  the  lands 
of  plenty  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
has  arisen  as  to  whether  they  actually 
belong  to  the  same  species.  Climatic 
conditions  would  naturally  account  for 
difference  in  colouring,  texture  of  coat, 
and  so  on,  and  one  would  of  course, 
expect  to  obtain  the  finest  furs  from 
countries  of  extreme  cold,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  would  arrive  at  the 
natural  conclusion  that  in  a  fertile,  well- 
sheltered  country  such  animal  life  as 
exists  would  stand  a  far  better  chance  of 
unusual  development  than  the  fauna 
of  these  regions  God  gave  to  Cain. 

Probably  the  law  of  survival  has  had 
as  little  to  do  with  it,  for  in  the  bleak, 
hungry  lands  of  the  north'  the  fittest, 
and  only  the  fittest,  have  lived  to  breed 
their  kind  for  countless  generations 
past,  so  that  to-day  we  have  arrived  at 
a  strain  which  is  the  outcome  of  ages  of 
weeding  out — the  offspring  of  those  who. 
being  stronger  and  hardier  than  the  rest, 
were  able  in  the  first  place,  to  hold  their 
own  despite  adverse  conditions,  and  in 
time,  subjected  to  the  same  remorseless 
conditions,  became  a  mightier  stock  than 
those  of  kindlier  kingdoms. 

Though,  of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Alaska  moose  is  a  creature 
apart  in  size,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
glajice  at  such  records  as  the  writer 
happens  to  have  by  him  as  showing  the 
comparison  between  a  few  record  Alaska 
moose  heads,  and  similar  records  from 
southern  provinces.  Neither  are  held 
up  as  standing  records,  but  the  measure- 
ments have  been  entered  as  phenomenal 
developments  in  both  countries. 

What  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
Quebec  moose  was  shot  by  an  American 
sportsman  in  1895,  and  stood  7  ft.  4  in. 
at  the  withers,  while  a  moose  killed  by. 
a  half-breed  on  the  Yukon  River  stood 
7  ft.  8  in.  Another  Canada  record 
bearer  was  killed  by  a  Mr.  Turner  in 
1914  at  Massey  near  Sudbury,  and  all 
but  cost  that  sportsman  his  life.  It 
weighed  1,400  lbs,  while  a  typical  Alaska 
bull,  killed  near  Whitehouse  by  the  party 
of  which  the  writer  belonged,  weighed, 
when  dressed  1,283  lbs.,  equal  to  a  live 
weight  of  about  1,600  lbs.  This  moose 
was  not  considered  phenomenal  in  Alaska. 

As  regards  antlers,  Seton  quotes  as 
the  Canada  record-bearer  a  moose 
killed  by  Dr.  Munro  on  the  Nepisigait, 
New  Brunswick.  Their  spread  was  5  ft. 
8}4  in.,  while  set  of  Alaska  antlers  in  the 
Field  Columbia  Museum  measure  6  ft. 
in. — truly  a  colossal  trophy. 
1  he  difference  in  the  wolves  of  Alaska 
and  those  of  Canada  is  even  more  marked. 
An  adult  Canada  wolf  of  the  old  buffalo 
runner  strain  is  considered  a  good  speci- 
men if  he  scales  over  100  lbs.  and  exceeds 
5  ft.  4  in.  from  tip  to  tip.  H.  Proctor, 
who  in  his  early  days  was  a  well-known 
Alaska  guide,  told  the  writer  that  his 
largest  Alaska  wolf  scaled  186  lbs., and 
that  he  has  seen  dressed  Alaska  wolves 
weighing  over  200  lbs!  This  weight  is 
truly  enormous,  being  equivalent  to  that 
of  quite  an  average  whitetail  deer  stand- 
ing 3  ft.  6  in.  at  the  shoulders. 
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Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  Williams 


PART  XX. 

WHILE  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  bit  of  fishing  once  in  a 
while,  like  we  have  now,  it  will 
only  be  when  it  is  not  advisable  or  poss- 
ible to  hunt.  To  try  and  combine  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  is  a  mistake,  and  usually 
results  in  doing  neither  properly.  Time 
after  time  I  have  known  men  go  out  with 
a  gujn  for  a  few  days,  bird  shooting  and 
take  a  fishing  rod  along  with  them  so  that 
they  could  try  their  hands  at  fishing 
if  the  shooting  was  not  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  it  nas  often  happened  that 
they  spent  most  of  their  time  dodging 
from  gun  to  rod,  and,  from  rod  to  gun, 
and  were  invariably  using  the  one  when 
they  should  be  using  the  other.  So  it 
is  with  rod  and  rifle,  if  you  have  hunted 
deer,  moose  or  sheep  for  a  time  without 
success,  or  have  watched  a  slide  for  bear 
without  seeing  one  and  then  go  fishing 
for  a  change,  you  will  be  sure  to  find 
that  some  big  buck  or  enormous  moose  or 
splendid  old  ram  passed  over  the  very 
ground  that  you  would  have  been  hunt- 
ing, or  tnat  a  huge  old  grizzly  spent 
several  hours  out  on  the  slide  you  ought 
to  have  been  watching.  Therefore,  as 
it  is  bear  we  have  come  to  hunt,  we  will 
stick  to  our  hunting  whenever  we  can 
though  we  may  find  an  opportunity  to  try 
our  hands  with  the  fly  rod  for  some  of 
those  "cut-throat"  trout  or  even  to  a 
bit  of  spinning  in  one  of  the  long  reaches 
of  the  river  for  a  "steelhead".  Just 
now  by  doing  a  little  trolling  we  are 
still  going  the  way  w  e  want  to  and  in  no 
way  interfering  with  the  sport  we  have 
come  for.  Well  I  am  all  ready  so  if  you 
will  let  me  get  into  your  seat  in  the  bow 
I  will  do  the  rowing  while  you  hold  the 
rod. 

No,  do  not  sit  in  the  stern,  come 
back  unto  the  next  seat  and  sit  with 
your  back  to  me  so  that  you  hold  your 
rod  straight  behind  you  and  are  in  a 
position  to  handle  it  properly.  Do  not 
stick  it  out  to  one  side.  That  only  puts 
a  strain  on  it  and  gives  you  less  chance 
to  hook  a  fish,  if  one  strikes.  Now  let  the 
tip  down  so  that  if  you  get  a  strike  all 
you  have  to  do  is  just  raise  the  point  a 
little.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hit  back 
hard;  with  the  motion  of  the  boat  the 
fish  will  hook  himself,  if  you  hold  the 
line  tight.  Let  out  more  line.  When 
you  have  enough  out  you  will  see  a 
mark;  I  always  have  a  measured  distance 
marked  off  and  then  vary  the  depth  I 
fish  by  the  amount  of  lead  I  use.  There 
goes  the  mark,  let  it  pass  the  end  of 
the  rod  by  a  foot  and  you  will  be  the  right 
distance. 

I  can  see  you  are  a  bit  sceptical  about 
there  being  lots  of  salmon  about  here 
now  as  we  have  been  fishing  for  over  an 


hour  and  have  not  only  failed  to  touch  a 
fish  but  have  not  seen  one  on  the  surface. 
The  fact  that  you  have  not  seen  a  fish  is 
no  criterion  of  the  number  about.  It 
is  seldom  that  spring  salmon  breaks  water, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
though  when  they  are  right  on  the  feed 
and  after  herring  in  a  bay  you  will  often 
see  them,  but  that  generally  happens  in 
the  evening  just  before  dark,  or  else  very 
early  morning,  which  are  by  far  the  best 
times  to  fisb.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
expect  that  not  only  are  we  fishing  at 
a  poor  time  of  day  but  that  the  fish  are 
lying  deep,  as  the  weather  has  been  far 
too  cold.  A  few  warm  days  would 
improve  the  fishing  like  it  would  our 
chances  of  bear.  Take  in  your  line  and 
I  will  put  on  some  more  lead  and  try 
fishing  deeper. 

For  goodness  sake,  do  not  let  your 
rod  lie  loose  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
even  though  you  want  to  fill  your  pipe. 
Either  hold  it  between  your  knees  or  let 
me  have  it.  Just  because  we  have  not 
had  any  luck  so  far  is  no  reason  for  you 
to  get  careless.  When  sport  is  poor  that 
is  the  very  time  you  want  to  watch  out 
most  care  fully  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
any  chance  that  may  come.  Why,  with 
the  fish  running  to  the  heavy  weights 
they  do  up  here  you  might  not  only  have 
missed  a  chance  of  catching  one  but 
easily  have  lost  the  rod. 

There  you  have  him!  It  is  a  good  fish 
too  if  I  am  not  mistaken  but  not  a  mon- 
ster. Let  him  run,  let  him  run,  do  not 
try  to  check  him,  you  have  plenty  of 
line  and  the  further  he  runs  the  sooner 
he  will  get  tired.  Stand  up  and  let  the 
back  of  your  legs  touch  the  seat  for  a 
support.  Now  spread  your  feet  further 
apart  so  that  you  can  balance  your- 
self properly.  Do  not  lean  forward, 
lean  back  and  put  a  little  of  your  weight 
on  the  rod.  There,  now  you  are  better 
balanced  and  have  a  chance  to  handle 
your  fish  in  the  way  you  should. 

Keep  your  rod  up.  You  are  letting  him 
play  right  on  the  reel  and  line,  which  is 
the  cause  of  so  many  breakages;  further 
up  with  it  still.  The  great  thing  in  play- 
ing a  fish  is  to  let  the  rod  do  the  work. 
Watch  him!  Watch  him!  He  is  coming 
up  to  the  surface  and  is  going  to  break 
water.  Be  ready  to  drop  the  point  of 
the  rod  when  he  does  so  that  he  cannot 
hit  the  line  with  his  tail  and  break  it  or 
tear  the  hook  out.  There,  out  he  comes 
and  off  he  goes  with  another  rush.  He 
is  not  as  big  as  I  thought  he  was.  You 
must  keep  that  rod  up;  he  is  running 
out  line  straight  from  the  reel  again. 

Reel  up  hard,  he  is  coming  back;  I 
will  help  you  to  keep  a  tight  line  by  pul- 
ling on  the  oars.  Watch  the  line  on 
your  reel  and  do  not  let  it  get  all  bunched 
up.    Here  he  comes  right  past  the  boat 


but  too  deep  for  us  to  see  him.  There, 
he  is  off  again  with  another  rush  and  a 
good  one  too.    Let  him  go. 

Whew!!  I  thought  you  were  over- 
board that  time.  You  were  not  looking 
out  and  as  the  fish  was  coming  to  you 
and  you  had  not  the  same  weight  on 
the  rod  to  steady  yourself  by  you  lost 
your  balance  when  his  rush  caught 
you  by  surprise.  However  you  are 
still  in  the  boat,  the  rod  is  still  in  your 
hands  and  the  fish  is  still  on,  so  stay  with 
him. 

Now  then,  lean  back  on  that  rod  and 
put  some  pressure  on  him,  his  long  vicious 
rushes  are  o^er  and  he  is  going  to  try  his 
hand  at  boring  deep  so  as  to  have  a  rest. 
You  can  put  a  lot  more  pressure  on  him, 
hold  your  left  hand  higher  up  and  lean 
back  more.  Do  not  pull  with  your  arms; 
you  will  only  tire  them.  Let  your  weight 
and  the  rod  do  the  work.  No,  there  is 
no  danger  of  breaking  the  line  so  long  as 
you  keep  your  fingers  off  of  it.  Now  wind 
up  a  bit,  he  is  coming  up. 

Here  he  comes,  close  up  to  the  boat 
I  can  see  him;  he  is  just  the  right  size 
to  be  a  fine  fighter.  Watch  him  now.  It 
is  a  ticklish  time,  as  he  may  make  another 
rush  and  jump  or  he  may  drive  again 
and  perhaps  go  right  under  the  boat 
when,  if  you  have  not  got  your  rod  in  the 
proper  position  so  that  you  can  pass  it 
over  the  stern,  he  may  smash  something. 

Down  he  goes  again!  My  goodness, 
man  you  let  him  take  most  of  your  rod 
under  water.  That  was  because  you 
were  not  keeping  it  up  as  you  should  and 
when  the  drive  came  you  had  no  chance 
to  ease  it  off.  If  you  had  had  your  hand 
on  the  line  it  would  have  broken  and 
probably  cut  your  hand  too.  Now  lift 
him  again;  he  will  come  up  if  you  put 
more  pressure  on.  Do  not  wind  as  you 
lift.  Lift  well  on  the  rod  first  until  it  is 
right  up,  then  slacken  the  pressure  and 
wind  up  letting  the  rod  dpwn  as  you  do 
so,  then  stop  winding  and  lift  again. 
That  is  the  way,  you  are  getting  him  up 
again  but  do  not  try  and  bring  him  too 
close  to  the  surface.  Ease  up  a  bit  as 
soon  as  he  comes  in  sight  and  then  watch 
him  well  as  he  will  try  another  stunt  of 
some  kind. 

That  was  well  done.  You  were 
quite  prepared  for  that  rush  and  the 
jumps  he  made  afterwards;  that  about 
finished  him  and  you  can  work  him  up 
towards  the  boat  but  do  not  try  to  bring 
him  right  up  to  it  until  he  gives  up 
completely  and  turns  over  on  his  side. 
Ha!  He  still  has  a  kick  or  two  left  yet 
but  that  run  should  be  his  last.  Do  not 
wind  up  too  close  but  leave  enough  line 
out  so  that  you  can  still  keep  your  rod 
well  up..  There  he  is  over  on  his  side. 
Now  hold  his  head  well  up  and  bring 
him  in,  keep  him  coming  broadside  to 
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the  boat  if  you  can.  There  I  have 
him.  You  brought  him  in  just  the  right 
way  for  me  to  gaff  him. 

fie  is  a  nice  fish,  perhaps  a  little  over 
twenty  pounds  which  is  not  a  great 
weight  for  a  salmon  in  these  waters. 
Oh  yes,  you  might  hook  one  of  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds  or  even  more  than  that 
as  there  are  still  a  fair  number  of  big  fish 
left  though  there  are  not  a  fifth  of  what 
there  were  years  ago  when  I  first  came  up 
here.  In  those  days  the  canneries  had 
not  much  use  for  spring  salmon  as  they 
did  not  consider  them  a  good  canning 
fish;  but  it  is  getting  on  in  the  afternoon 
so  we  had  better  push  on  to  our  camping 
ground. 

Now  you  can  see  the  head  of  the  inlet 
and  the  tide  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  tide  backs  up  the  river  for 
nearly  two  miles  and  there  are  grass 
flats  and  patches  of  willows  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Then  when  you  come  to  the  green 
timber  you  will  find  a  lot  of  wet  ground 
with  skunk  cabbage  growing  on  it  and 
here  and  there  thickets  of  crab  apple, 
patches  of  rose  bush  and  hard  tack,  while 
further  in  among  huge  scattered  spruces 
and  cedars,  where  the  bush  is  more  open, 
you  will  run  across  horrible  masses  of 
"devil's  club."  In  spite  of  all  my  exper- 
iences in  the  bush  in  this  country  I  have 
never  got  over  my  hatred  of  that 
infernal  stuff,  nor  have  I  ever  yet  succeed- 
ed in  passing  through  a  thick  patch  of  it 
without  suliering.  There  is  something 
uncanny  about  the  way  it  will  get  a 
crack  at  me  and  the  more  careful  I  am  to 
avoid  it,  the  more  easily  its  gets  in  its 
deadly  work.  Nothing  but  a  suit  of 
armour  would  make  me  safe  from  it.  I 
can  step  on  it,  hold  it  off  with  my  stick, 
try  to  ward  it  off  with  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat  but  no  matter  what  I  do  It  is  all  of 
no  avail;  if  the  piece  I  am  watching  and 
trying  to  avoid  does  not  catch  me  just 
when  I  think  I  am  clear  of  it  then  some 
other  piece  that  has  been  lying  in  wait 
for  me  will  get  in  a  swipe.  Probably 
most  men  have  just  as  much  trouble  with 
it  as  I  do  but  I  always  fancy  it  has  an 
special  grudge  against  me  and  that  its 
thorns  have  a  more  poisonous  effect. 
That  this  should  be  so,  is  a  curious  thing 
as  most  of  the  stings  that  effect  other 
people  badly  bother  me  but  little.  Mos- 
quitoes can  bite  me  to  their  hearts,  con- 
tent, wasps,  hornets,  and  bees  sting  me 
and  about  all  I  feel  is  the  sting,  but  let  a 
few  of  those  minute  "devil  club  thorns" 
get  into  my  hands  and  they  make  most 
painful  sores. 

Listen!  There  are  more  geese  on  the 
flats.  We  shall  see  plenty  of  them  now. 
Just  look  at  the  ducks;  there  are  scoters, 
squaw  and  several  other  species  of  salt 
v,' uler  ducks  by  the  hundreds  while 
further  back  on  the  flats  are  some  flocks 
of  mallards,  teal  and  blue-bills.  See 
there  are  a  pair  of  Harlequins.  Is  not 
the  drake  a  beauty,  all  dressed  to  kill 
in  his  spring  plumage?  There  are  always 
a  number  of  that  spe  "ies  round  here  in 
the  spring,  but  while  they  are  more 
beautiful  now,  they  are  not  so  interesting 
as  when  you  find  them  further  inland 
on  some  swift  flowing  stream.  That  is 
the  time  to  watch  them  when  they  go 
bobbing  around  in  a  broken  piece  of 
water  and  apparently  enjoy  riding  like 
a  cork  over  some  rapid  that  no  other 
duck  would  ever  attempt. 

Stay  still!  Here  comes  a  bunch  of 
geese  right  towards  us,  let  us  see  how 
close  they  will  come.  Take  note  of  that 
big  gander  on  the  leacL  he  sees  us  and  is 
edging  off  a  bit,  still  they  will  come 
to  within  gunshot  or  close  to  it.  Here 
is  another  bunch,  following  the  others, 
they  have  not  got  such  a  wary  leader 
ancf  are  coming  right  over  our  heads. 


Was  not  that  a  sight  to  make  your 
mouth  water  and  make  you  wish  it  had 
been  the  wild-fowl  season?  Why  they 
must  have  been  within  thirty  yards  of  us 
and  yet  we  were  right  out  in  the  open. 
You  might  go  a  long  time  in  the  shooting 
season  before  you  got  geese  to  do  a  thing 
like  that.  They  and  the  pheasants  are 
much  alike  in  the  way  they  seem  to  know 
when  the  season  for  snooting  opens  and 
closes.  Of  course  all  birds  are  much 
tamer  in  the  breeding  season  but  tame- 
ness  in  geese  is  about  the  last  thing  one 
would  expect. 

There,  now  you  see  some  slides  at  last 
.and  they  are  good  ones  too;  there  will 
be  bear  on  them  this  spring  if  there  are 
any  bear  in  the  country.  We  are  about 
a  mile  away  from  them  now  and  as  close 
as  it  is  advisable  to  go.  We  will  make 
over  to  the  side  opposite  to  them  where 
we  shall  be  able  to  watch  them  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  wind  waft- 
ing our  scent  along  the  shore.  If  we 
need  a  big  fire  in  the  evening  we  will 
take  care  to  build  it  so  that  the  flames 
are  hidden  by  trees,  though  at  this  dis- 
tance it  would  take  a  mighty  big  fire 
to  do  any  harm. 

No,  that  is  not  thunder.  It  is  a  snow 
slide,  only  a  small  one  too.  It  is  a  good 
sign  as  it  shows  the  weather  has  turned 
warm  enough  to  start  them  and  that 
means  it  is  warm  enough  to  make  vege- 
tation grow  in  earnest.  You  need  not 
bother  to  look  for  the  slide.  It  is  all 
over,  in  fact,  probably  was  before  you 
heard  the  sound  as  we  are  such  a  long 
way  off.  You  will  see  plenty  of  them  if 
the  weather  keeps  fair.  The  afternoon 
is  the  best  time  to  look  out  for  them,  if 
it  has  been  hot  in  the  morning  and  they 
often  keep  on  coming  down  until  late 
at  night.  The  snow  slides  that  you  will 
see  here  are  small  compared  to  those 
that  occur  in  the  Rockies  and  Selkirk 
ranges  but  it  is  marvellous  what  terrific 
power  they  have.  Why  even  these 
little  ones  will  cut  a  swath  through  this 
immense  timber  like  a  mowing  machine 
does  through  grass  and  carry  the  trees 
down  the  mountain  as  if  they  were 
feathers,  tumbling  and  tossing  and  smash- 
ing them  up  into  a  tangled  mass. 

No,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  out 
this  evening;  by  the  time  we  have  made 
our  camp  it  would  be  too  late  to  go  any 
distance  and  anyway  with  our  glasses  we 
can  get  a  fair  view  of  those  slides  from 
here.  To-morrow  we  will  take  a  look 
around  and  see  if  there  any  signs  of 
bear  but  those  slides  look  mighty  brown 
still  and  though  I  can  see  patches  of  green 
showing  up  in  places  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  yet! 

From  what  I  can  see  from  here,  with 
my  glasses  it  will  take  at  least  a  week  of 
good  warm  weather  before  we  stand 
much  chance  of  doing  anything.  Come 
over  here  and  I  will  tell  you  just  how  they 
should  look  and  what  constitutes  a  good 
slide.  Fill  your  pipe  and  make  yourself 
comfortable  so  that  you  can  use  your 
glasses  when  I  want  you  to. 

First  of  all  I  must  tell  you  there  are 
various  sorts  of  slides — rock  slides, 
mud  slides,  gravel  slides  and  snow  slides 
though  for  our  purpose  it  is  seldom  any 
but  the  last  named  are  of  any  interest. 
Once  in  a  while  a  rock  slide  may  have  an 
accumulation  of  debris  on  it  and  some 
grass  and  other  vegetation  start  up  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  attract  a  bear  but 
such  is  seldom  the  case.  Nor  are  all 
the  slides  caused  by  snow,  of  any  use; 
really  very  few  of  them  are.  Some  of 
them  occur  on  mountains  that  are  very 
steep  and  have  but  little  soil  so  that  when 
the  slide  occurs  it  carries  everything 
before  it  and  makes  such  a  clean  sweep 
that  nothing  is  left  but  bare  rock  on 


which  not  a  thing  can  grow.  Then  there 
are  other  slides  that  were  formed  years 
ago  and  down  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  snow  has  ceased  to  fall  and  they 
have  become  completely  overgrown  with 
alders  and  other  brush.  You  can  see  a 
small  one  of  that  kind  on  your  right. 
It  is  only  about  fifty  yards  across  and 
from  here  with  the  naked  eye  appears  to 
be  open  ground  but  by  putting  your  glas- 
ses on  it  you  will  find  it  is  covered  with 
brush,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  see  a  bear.  Now  turn  to  your  left 
and  look  at  the  good  slides.  For  the 
space  of  half  a  mile  the  snow  has  cut  a 
series  of  swaths  through  the  timber  and 
they  vary  in  width  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  between  each 
swarth  a  strip  of  timber  has  escaped 
destruction.  The  tops  of  every  one  of 
these  slides  consists  of  bare  rock  where  a 
clean  sweep  has  been  made  and  up  there 
the  rock  is  so  steep  and  polished  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  goat  would  hardly 
venture  over  it.  But  lower  down  below 
the  slippery  rock  it  is  different.  More 
and  more  debris  has  accumulated  as  you 
descend  until  at  the  bottom  you  come  to 
huge  masses  of  it,  several  hundred  feet 
deep  and  reaching  out  some  distance 
from  the  mountain.  In  places  these 
masses  of  debris  are  covered  with  a 
jumble  of  snow  and  ice;  some  of  it  has 
carried  nearly  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  probably  never  entirely  melts.  In 
other  places  the  snow  has  swept  to  one 
side  or  passed  clean  over  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  such  spots  will  be 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  vegetation. 
Even  now,  by  the  use  of  your  glasses  you 
can  see  signs  of  green  springing  up  but  it 
will  not  be  until  they  appeal-  green  all 
over  that  there  is  much  chance  of  bear 
feeding  regularly  on  them  though  there 
is  always  a  possibility  of  seeing  some 
wandering,  hungry  bruin  taking  a  look 
at  them  just  to  see  how  they  are  coming 
along. 

Now  I  have  just  told  you  that  the 
slides  should  appear  green  all  over  before 
they  are  any  good.  That  does  not 
apply  everywhere  as  there  are  slides  in 
the  interior  that  bear  visit  before  they 
are  green  but  in  such  cases  they  dig  up 
all  sorts  of  roots  such  as  the  Indian  pot- 
ato, wild  onion,  lily  and  several  other 
whose  names  I  do  not  know.  Also  they 
occasionally  manage  to  tunnel  into 
some  unfortunate  ground  squirrel  or 
ground  hog's  hole  and  secure  a  savory 
morsel,  which  to  them  is  a  great  delicacy. 
Now  those  slides  which  you  see  in  front 
of  you  are  mighty  good  for  what  you  will 
find  on  the  coast  but  they  are  nothing 
much  to  those  you  will  find  in  many  parts 
of  the  interior  where  they  are  four  or  five 
times  as  big.  Some  of  the  slides  in  the 
Rockies  and  Selkirks  are  almost  entirely 
clear  of  brush,  perhaps  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  alders  on  each  side;  others  may 
have  patches  of  alders  here  and  there 
and  while  you  may  find  an  odd  one,  that 
is  completely  overgrown  and  useless  for 
hunting  purposes,  they  are  not  so  com- 
mon. The  best  ones  are  those  that  are 
swept  by  snow  every  year  and  are  left 
clean  while  there  is  yet  snow  in  the 
surrounding  country  when  naturally 
the  bears  make  for  that  slide  and  spend 
a  lot  of  their  time  on  it  as  there  is  no 
chance  ©f  their  finding  food  elsewhere. 
Still  there  is  always  an  element  of  luck 
about  it  and  a  lot  depends  on  the  amount 
of  snow  that  has  fallen  during  the  winter. 
Sometimes  the  snow  fall  is  too  light  and 
it  does  not  slip  at  all.  At  others  it  is 
just  heavy  enough  to  come  part  of  the 
way  and  perhaps  lodges  on  the  best  of 
the  ground  and  does  not  go  until  late 
in  the  summer,  in  which  case  you  are 
out  of  luck  and  have  to  look  for  a  better 
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place.  But  as  a  general  thing  when 
there  has  been  a  heavy  snow  fall  such 
huge  masses  of  snow  start  at  the  first 
signs  of  spring  that  they  carry  right 
down  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  slide 
and  the  ground  is  left  clear  and  in  fine 
shape  for  hunting.  But  even  in  the 
interior  there  are  parts  of  the  country  that 
have  slides  which  are  not  frequented 
by  bear  when  they  are  first  clear  of  snow. 
I  know  of  some  that  are  not  worth  hunt- 
ing until  there  is  a  growth  on  them  quite 
six  inches  high  away  up  near  the  head  of 
the  slide.  I  am  referring  now  to  grizzly 
only,  as  black  bear  may  have  been  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  slide  some  time 
earlier.  The  reason  why  these  slides 
are  late  ones  is  because  there  is  a  plant 
that  grows  on  them  in  great  masses  that 
grizzly  eat  in  enormous  quantities.  I 
am  not  much  of  a  botanist  and  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  plant  but  it  has  a 
blue  flower  when  it  is  full  grown.  When 
it  first  comes  up  it  grows  at  a  tremendous 
rate  and  is  extremely  tender  and  suc- 
culent until  it  gets  to  be  a  foot  high 
when  it  begins  to  toughen  and  is  then 
not  sought  after. 

But  to  return  to  these  coast  slides. 
Though  they  are  inferior  in  many  ways 
to  those  further  inland  they  have  one 
great  advantage  and  that  is  that  they 
are  not  so  numerous.  You  do  not  have 
the  same  chance  in  a  country  that  is 
one  succession  of  slides.  You  can  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  If  there  are 
too  many  in  one  locality,  as  there  are  on 
some  of  the  creeks  I  know  of,  the  bear 
wander  from  slide  to  »Hde  in  a  hap- 
hazard sort  of  way  and  you  can  never 
be  sure  of  their  coming  back  to  the  same 
one  two  days  running  and  it  means  that 
you  have  to  be  continually  going  from 
one  place  to  another  and  are  quite  likely 


to  be  in  the  wrong  place  when  the  bear 
are  feeding.  *  On  the  other  hand  when 
you  find  a  bunch  of  slides  like  these  close 
together  so  that  they  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  one  slide  and  you  can 
watch  them  all  from  one  place,  and  there 
are  no  other  slides  in  the  vicinity,  then 
when  a  bear  starts  to  feed  on  them  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  hang  around  them  for 
some  days  and  your  chances  of  getting 
a  shot  at  him  simply  depends  on  your 
skill  in  stalking  and  I  can  tell  you  a 
considerable  amou>nt  of  skill  is  sometimes 
required,  so  much  that  the  best  of  men 
get  beaten  once  in  a  while.  But  just 
look  at  the  mountain  above  the  slide. 
There  is  a  sight  for  you(.  What  would 
not  an  artist  give  for  a  chance  to  put  that 
on  canvas?  But  is  there  any  artist  living 
that  could  do  it  justice?  Look  how  those 
fearful  masses  of  grey  rock,  almost  sheer 
up  and  down  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
feet  or  more,  and  wet  from  the  melting 
snow,  glisten  and  gleam  and  vary  in 
shade  of  colour  with  the  setting  sun 
touching  them.  Then  higher  up  are 
enormous  snow  banks  tinted  with  crim- 
son. In  places  they  project  over  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  and  you  can  see  the 
solid  ice  underneath.  Just  imagine  what 
a  ghastly  tumble  a  man  would  take  if  he 
went  over  the  edge.  He  would  never 
stop  until  he  was  near  the  bottom  and 
had  become  such  a  gruesome  mass  of 
pulp  he  would  hardly  be  recognized  as 
a  human  being.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  too  to  take  such  a  tumble  if  you 
were  up  there  and  not  mighty  careful. 
I  nearly  did  such  a  thing  myself  once, 
but  the  light  is  getting  too  bad  to  see 
any  more  so  we  will  turn  in  and  I  will 
keep  my  yarn  for  some  other  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Fox  in  the  Fraser  Valley 


J.  W.  Winson 


RARELY  is  it  reported  now  that  any 
wild  animals  are  increasing  unless 
it  be  rats  and  mice  or  moles  that 
mound  the  farmer's  meadows.  Of  rarer 
occurrence  still  is  an  increase  on  lands 
that  may  be  said  to  be  civilized,  but 
foxes  are  increasing  in  the  Lower  Fraser 
Valley. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  none  here. 
On  the  prairie  lands  about  Sumas  lake, 
Indians  cut  wild  hay  for  caribou  pack 
horses,  disturbing  cougar  and  coyote, 
mink  and  marten;  diving  beaver"  and 
bounding  deer,  but  no  foxes.  The  richest 
pelt  harvest  of  the  pioneer  trapper  never 
contained  a  red  brush.  They  were  seen 
occasionally  in  the  interior  beyond  the 
ranges  of  the  coast  and  cascades,  and 
when  to  explore  and  exploit  the  lands, 
trails  and  tracks  were  cut  through  the 
hills, the  venturesome,  curious  fox  made 
his  way  down  and  found  a  new  land 
to  his  liking.  For  he  is  not  the  larger 
fox  of  Alaska,  travelling  down  for  warmer 
fields,  but  the  red  Reynard  of  the  dry 
belt,  who  like  more  recent  visitors,  has 
concluded  that  the  wetter  it  is,  the 
better  it  is. 

Food  is  plentiful  in  the  Sumas  sloughs. 
Mice  and  muskrats  ruminate  round  the 
ridges;  pheasants  flourish  through  the 
fields;  waterfowl  from  grebe  to  geese 
feed  and  multiply  in  the  many  waters. 
The  banks  are  loaded  with  berried 
wealth  all  through  the  wintefr  months, 
and  huntsmen  wounding  many  ducks 
or  losing  them  in  the  darkness  subscribe 
much  goodly  fare,  while  of  lesser  bounty, 
now  that  canneries  can,  are  the  spawn- 


spent  salmon  washed  up  by  the  water. 

In  the  oozing  mud  of  slough  and  lake 
are  huge  freshwater  clams  that  are 
hunted  out  by  the  delicate  nose  of  the 
fox  on  his  dinner  chase.  He  finds  food 
enough  the  whole  year  round  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  farmer, 
whose  chicks  and  poults  must  be  won 
past  hateful,  wakeful  dogs. 

A  few  mistakes  in  the  meum  and  teum 
of  the  barnyard  have  been  made  but 
generally  the  foxes  keep  to  the  ridges. 
When  the  Fraser  is  burdened  with  melting 
snows,  and  swells  beyond  its  normal 
height  the  tributary  rivers  are  banked 
back,  high  lakes  rise,  and  low-lands 
disappear.  Sumas  Lake  then  trebles  in 
size;  its  area  of  eleven  thousand  acres 
increase  to  thirty  three.  Only  the 
ridges  are  left  dry,  banks  of  green  across 
the  valley.  These  ridges  apparently  are 
earlier  shores  of  the  lake  that  is  slowly 
filling  up.  They  are  made  of  blown  sand 
held  and  heightened  by  bushy  growths; 
between  them  meanders  many  a  slough, 
and  rich  wild  prairie  grass  covers  all 
the  ground.  Over  these  rolling  hollows 
and  ridges  the  Sumas  foxes  seek  their 
prey  whether  fish  or  bird,  fruit  or  insect, 
seldom  seen  indeed,  but  often  marked 
by  their  tracks  in  the  soft  sand  and  mud. 

Here  are  seen  the  remains  of  a  mussel 
breakfast,  there  the  scratching  for  a 
burrowed  mouse.  An  exciting  narrative 
written  in  sand  along  the  edge  of  the 
lake  tells  how  a  heron  was  caught  un- 
awares. A  little  hollow  behind  the 
sandy  edge  of  the  water,  had  kept  the 
fox  out  of    sight  as  he  crept  near  the 


unsuspecting  heron,  standing  toe-deep 
in  the  flotsam  of  the  lake.  By  deliber- 
ate step  he  had  crawled  to  within  eight 
or  nine  feet,  then  had  made  a  splendid 
leap  to  the  back  of  the  long-legged  bird. 
After  a  scuffle  and  a  fox-feast,  nothing 
remained  but  beak  and  feathers. 

Cattlemen  on  horseback  rounding  up 
stock  often  see  the  russet  coat  fading 
over  the  top  of  a  bank  as  their  horses 
gallop  along.  At  times  one  may  be 
seen  distantly  from  the  car,  and  a  hunter 
lying  in  a  blind  for  dusk-flying  duck  was 
startled  to  see  an  animal  brush  past 
within  ten  feet  of  him.  He  thought 
at  first  it  was  the  dog  of  his  friend,  a 
hundred  yards  away,  but  the  loping  gait 
and  the  bushy  tail  identified  an  ancient 
enemy  instead  of  a  well-trained  friend. 
Heedless  of  a  halting  call  from  the  gun, 
the  fox  swept  out  into  darkness,  but  was 
seen  next  morning  leaving  the  near-by 
ridge. 

Further  back  among  the  farms  where 
logs  and  brush  still  cumber  the  ground  a 
youth  saw  seven  together  this  autumn; 
probably  a  family  complete  with  the 
vixen,  as  six  is  the  limit  in  the  number 
of  young. 

This  news  roused  the  ire  of  the  poultry 
keeping  farmers,  and  the  sporting  zest 
of  their  sons.  'Twas  known  that  the 
furthest  ridge  from  the  lake  had  been 
burrowed  by  a  fox  this  summer,  and  that 
the  next  of  the  ridges  in  line  was  now 
honey-combed  by  their  underground- 
tunnels  and  homes.  The  time  for" action 
had  come. 

Fox  hunting  in  the  old  country  is  the 
sport  of  kings.  Lords  and  squires 
in  gay  red  coats,  mounted  on  the  best- 
bred  horses  in  the  land  meet  on  grassy 
knolls  to  the  call  of  the  huntsman's 
bugle.  Yeomen  and  villagers  follow 
astride  or  a-foot  over  many  miles  before 
the  mottled  hounds  run  the  fox  to  earth. 
This  is  a  chase,  perhaps  with  odds  against 
the  fox,  but  his  life  is  his  own  if  he  out- 
wits the  hounds. 

Such  hunting  is  not  possible  here. 
Not  because  there  are  no  red  coats,  but 
because  no  horses  could  follow  the 
hounds. 

Reynard  knows  too  much  to  take 
to  the  open.  In  the  daytime  he  is 
always  back  in  the  bush,  and  no  single 
dog  can  run  him  out. 

Across  the  lake  some  sporting  farmers 
kept  a  few  hounds,  two  here,  two  there, 
one  and  another  else  where,  all  imported 
dogs,  bred  for  the  chase.  These  were 
gathered  and  brought  in  a  truck  C|to 
where  the  seven  were  seen.  Every 
farm  gun  in  the  district  came  out  with 
thrilling  haste.  The  rule  of  the  hunt 
was  simple.  The  chase  was  free  for  all 
and  the  fox  belonged  to  the  one  who  first 
hit  it. 

On  the  Indian  Reserve,  in  the  thick 
of  the  wood,  the  hounds  were  let  loose. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  one  gave  tongue 
and  the  cry  was  echoed  round.  Eager' 
hunters  followed  the  baying.  A  few 
who  knew  a  thing  or  two  and  wished  to 
save  their  breath,  made  hurried  guess 
of  the  way  of  the  fox  and  crossed  to 
head  him  off,  or  to  wait  at  some  strategic 
point  where  Reynard  might  be  passing. 

What  could  be  done  with  horses  in 
such  a  tangled  country?  Douglas  fir 
and  cedar,  sawn  stumps  and  rotting 
logs,  maple  and  alder,  hazel  and  elder 
with  thorns  and  thickets  everywhere?  ' 

An  instant  glimpse  of  ruddy  fir  gliding 
by  a  stump,  a  flash  as  a  log  was  leaped, 
a  longer  sight  if  the  log  was  run,  and  a 
chance  for  a  lucky  shot.  One  of  the 
hound-owners  brought  down  the  first 
a  fine  furred  "dog"  jusl  three  feet  Ion? 

A  second  got  out  into  the  open,  which 
unfortunately  was  near  the  International 
Boundary  line.    There,  a  solitary  hunter 
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out  after  ducks,  saw  the  strange  chase 
coming.  Evidently  a  man  of  quick  wit, 
he  sensed  the  situation,  awaited  the  fox, 
shot  it  and  headed  in  haste  for  the  border. 
Probably  trespassing  in  the  country  to 
begin  with,  he  kept  his  trophy  and 
identity  secret  and  was  no  more  seen. 
The  third  made  good  running  but  got 
away.  The  hunters  with  rifles  saw  they 
were  handicapped,  so  hurried  home  for 
shot-guns. 

The  fourth  fox  to  be  seen  was  dropped 
by  a  clean  hit,  but  scarcely  was  this 
taken  out  of  the  way  before  the  hue  and 
and  cry  were  on  another,  the  wiliest  of 
them  all.  On  a  long  and  tiresome  trail 
it  led  both  hounds  and  hunters,  the 
wildest  obstacle  race  imaginable  in  the 
woods.  As  it  ran  along  a  giant  log,  a 
late  shot  caught  it  in  the  hind  leg,  but 
fifteen  minutes  further  chasing  was 
required  before  it  was  killed  just  when 
entering  a  hollow  stump.  Towards  the 
ridge  where  the  cubs  were  born  the 
hounds  put  out  another.  This  eventual- 
ly fell  to  the  gun,  but  the  last  to  be  started 
got  away  clear  of  hurt. 

Two  escapes  and  four  deaths,  making 
six  runs  in  one  day  ,was  surely  excite- 
ment enough  for  both  dogs  and  men, 
and  there  are  foxes  left  for  future  hunts. 

With  pelts  worth  about  twenty  dollars 
each  at  their  best,  there  is  profit  as  well 
as  sport  in  the  hunting,  but  much  doubt 
exists  among  the  settlers  as  to  how  these 
foxes  shall  be  regarded.  The  wildfowl 
hunters  do  not  hesitate;  they  would 
treat  them  as  vermin,  would  shoot  them 
at  sight  and  pursue  them  with  trap 
and  poison.    The  farmer  in  general  is  as 


yet  indifferent;  the  fox  is  a  danger,  but 
not  very  serious,  and  a  good  dog  is 
protective. 

A  few  advanced  or  cranky  folk, 
think  Reynard  should  be  let  alone. 
Like  the  skunk,  he  does  good  work  on 
farm  and  field  in  keeping  down  small 
rodents,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  stealing 
a  chicken  occasionally,  maybe  he  has 
earned  it,  and  even  in  that  event  it 
would  be  wiser  to  safe-guard  the  hen 
and  have  the  fox  than  suffer  the  rats  and 
mice  to  flourish.  Hawks  and  owls  are 
shot  and  skunks  are  trapped.  There 
is  nothing  left  to  protect  the  crops  from 
vermin. 

Sporting  men  would  like  to  see  a 
reasonable  increase  to  give  them  this 
variety  in  hunting,  and  as  the  land  is 
cleaned  up,  the  sport  will  be  better. 

Trappers  would  like  to  see  greater 
numbers  making  it  worth  while  to  set 
their  wit  against  the  wiliest  of  their 
victims.  One  man  at  least  caught  some 
cubs  for  breeding,  hoping  to  get  them 
crossed  with  blacks,  but  the  high-water 
flooded  the  place  they  were  kept  in,  and 
when  moved  to  temporary  pens  higher 
up  they  managed  to  escape. 

Until  their  destiny  is  decided  by  the 
lords  of  creation,  who  have  power  to 
destroy  or  allow  them  life,  the  clever 
creatures  have  a  fascinating  interest 
for  the  lovers  of  wild  life,  who  trust  that 
whatever  schemes  may  be  laid  for  their 
extermination  there  will  always  be  a  few 
left  to  mark  the  sands  and  puncture  the 
snow,  to  keep  game  birds  alert  and 
wary,  and  to  shame  all  indolent  dogs 
and  men  from  false  feelings  of  conceit. 
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Ojibway  (Essex  County)  Boys  Protect  Their 
Game  and  Future  Sport 

Edward  R.  Kerr 


FOR  eight  long  years  or  more  Bob 
W  hite  of  Essex  County  has  enjoyed 
protection  by  closed  season.  For 
eight  long  years  or  more  the  boys  of 
Ojibway  have  been  patient,  thoughtful 
and  co-operative  with  the  Essex  County 
Wild  Life  Conservation  Association. 
To-day,  quail  and  other  upland  game  are 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers  throughout 
the  county.  Where  it  not  for  the  far- 
sightedness, energy,  and  constructive 
interest  in  game  and  sport,  of  the  boys 
of  Ojibwav,  assisted  in  the  central  and 
southern  iimits  of  the  county  by  the 
functioning  Miner  Sanctuary,  Kings- 
ville,  and  Dominion  Park  and  Bird 
Sanctuary,  Point  Pelee,  we  would  have 
•a  contrary  and  sorrowful  tale  to  tell. 

Back  in  the  year  1913.  quail  were  on 
the  toboggan  slide  and  going  with  light- 
ning speed  toward  oblivion.  The  closed 
season  was  clapped  on  at  the  suggestion 
of  Essex  Sportsmen.  Immediately,  feed 
boxes  were  made  and  put  out,  and  the 
boys  of  Ojibway,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  set  about  the  arduous  work 
of  upland  game  protection.  Roaming 
cats,  predatory  birds  such  as  crows  and 
species  of  hawks  and  owls  fell  in  hund- 
reds at  the  mouths  of  their  firing-pieces. 
W'here,  in  1913,  there  was  to  be  counted 
approximately  fifteen  quail  on  the  lands 
at  Ojibway,  controlled  by  the  Canadian 
Field  Trials  Club,  where  the  club  held 
their  annual  trials,  to-day  can  be  counted 
close  to  one  thousand  quail.  Every- 
where, one  may  care  to  go,  in  Essex 
county   can  now  be  heard  those  oW 


sweet  notes,  "Bob-White."  He  has 
returned  to  Essex  county. 

Unfortunately,  the  lands  at  Ojibway 
are  owned  by  the  Canadian  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  within  a  few  years,  must 
succumb  to  industrial  activity  and 
advancement,  unless  steps  are  soon  taken 
to  conserve  for  the  future  this  Quail 
Sanctuary,  built  up  and  protected  by  the 
young  boys  of  Ojibway.  It  would 
indeed  be  very  discouraging  to  them, 
after  all  these  years  of  patience  and 
constructive  effort,  to  observe  this 
natural  wild  life  haunt,  breeding  and 
rearing  grounds,  and  field  of  education, 
pass  away  forever.  The  sportsmen  of 
Ontario  as  a  whole,  who  have  been  very 
slow  to  organize,  alone  can  save  these 
haunts  of  upland  game. 

Many  marshlands,  the  breeding  and 
rearing  grounds  of  thousands  of  migrat- 
ory wild  fowl,  have  passed  away  at  the 
point  of  the  plough  and  horse  of  drainage 
schemes.  In  fact,  a  few  important  ones 
now  remain.  It  is  true,  there  are  still 
a  number  of  valuable  and  important 
marsh  areas,  but,  these  are  controlled 
by  private  clubs.  Some  owners  of  such 
lands  have  suggested  to  the  governments 
the  creation  of  hard-and-fast  sanctuaries 
on  these  lands.  The  movement  may  be 
well-intentioned.  But,  I  hesitate  to 
believe  the  motive  is  one  other  than  to 
deprive  and  deny  the  creation  in  the 
future  of  Combination  Wild-fowl  Sanctu- 
aries and  Public  Shooting  Grounds. 
Unlike  the  wealthy  owners  and  con- 
trollers of  these  lands,   the  ordinary 


and  plain  but  law-abiding  citizens  of 
Ontario  can  not  afford  to  follow  the 
birds  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  the  south- 
ern United  States,  there  to  do  their 
shooting,  fill  their  bags,  and  ship  to 
their  homes  in  Ontario  for  consumption 
by  themselves  and  intimate  friends 
during  the  winter  months. 

What  has  already  been  achieved 
by  the  boys  of  Ojibway,  and  sportsmen 
generally  of  Essex  County,  in  behalf  of 
upland  game,  can  also  be  accomplished 
in  the  interests  of  migratory  wild  fowl 
by  the  creation  throughout  Ontario  of 
Combination  Game  Sanctuaries  and 
Public  Shooting  Grounds.  But,  the 
time  to  act  is  upon  us. 

There  was  very  recently  organized 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  The  Ontario 
Sportsmen's  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association.  The  writer  was  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  peruse  the  Consti- 
tution and  Bv-Laws  of  the  Association. 
And  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  say  that  this 
new  organization  is  certainly  headed  in 
the  right  direction  and  along  rational 
lines.  The  interests  of  the  shooting 
public,  and  sound  and  constructive  policy 
for  game  preservation,  seems  to  be  the 
guiding  motives,  and  when  promulgated 
by  the  officers  of  the  association,  will 
strongly  appeal  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

We,  in  Essex  County,  are  very  thank- 
ful that  such  an  association  has  come  into 
existence  and  is  about  to  function  as  a 
constructive  wild  life  protective  force. 
We  feel  it  the  duty  of  every  right-minded 
and  thoughtful  sportsman  of  Ontario  to 
join  this  association  and  assist  it  along 
its  chosen  path. 

But,  the  alarm  clock  is  still  ringing  in 
Ontario;  ringing  to  draw  the  unthinking 
and  procastinating.  There  is  'work  to 
be  done  by  everyone.  If  some  of  us 
do  not  now  know  what  that  work  is, 
write  Sam  Harris,  113  Sterling  Road, 
Toronto,  and  join  The  Ontario  Sports- 
men's Game  and  Fish  Protective  Associa- 
tion. Then,  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  form  in  each  county  of  the  prov- 
ince a  branch  of  the  Ontario  organiza- 
tion, 


Scarcity  of  Moose  in 
Saskatchewan 

"The  big  game  season  of  1921,"  says 
F.  Bradshaw,  Chief  Game  Guardian  for 
Saskatchewan,  "has  been  most  disap- 
pointing as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  reports  indicate  that  the  supply  of 
deer  has  been  well  up  to  the,  average,  but 
tho  number  of  moose  taken  was  far  be- 
low the  usual.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  moose  were  very  plentiful  last 
year,  and  more  than  1,200  were  killed 
by  licensed  hunters,  but  this  year  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  number 
killed  will  be  the  smallest  yet  recorded. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  but 
many  reasons  are  advanced  by  hunters 
for  this  remarkable  shortage.  Some  say 
it  is  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  moose  tick 
which  was  reported  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  a  great  many  animals 
last  spring.  Others  claim  that  the  moose, 
owing  to  the  open  weather,  found  that 
the  muskegs  were  not  frozen  at  the  time 
of  the  first  snow,  and  for  that  reason  they 
had  not  yet  come  down  from  the  north. 
A  good  many  attribute  the  shortage  to 
the  timber  wolves. 

"The  department,"  said  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, "has  communicated  with  all  the 
provincial  game  guardians  operating  in 
the  north  country,  asking  them  to  pay 
special  attention  to  this  matter,  to  give 
their  opinions,  and  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  real  cause  of  this  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  moose  killed." 


FISHING  NOTES 


The  Reel  for  Fly  Fishing 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


TO  say  that  the  reel  for  fly-fishing  is 
§the  most  unimportant  part  of  the 
t  outfit  that  the  trout  or  bass  fisher 
has  to  procure,  is  to  advance  an  assertion 
that  is  untrue  on  the  face  of  it  as  is  easily 
proven  by  anyone  who  has  to  handle  a 
captured  fish  by  the  use  of  it.  State- 
ments such  as  the  above,  while  not 
common,  have  been  made;  also  the 
assertion  that  the  reel  on  the  fly-rod  is 
there  merely  to  hold  the  line  and  that  it 
really  comes  in  for  very  little  use.  Now 
the  person  or  individual  most  apt  to  make 
a  remark  of  this  sort  is  the  bait  caster 
newly  introduced  to  the  joys  of  fly  fishing. 
To  him,  at  first,  the  reel  will  seem  merely 
a  nonentity,  a  spool  that  is  there  only  to 
keep  the  line  rolled  up.  The  reel  for 
fly  fishing,  however,  has  a  purpose  and 
its  selection  should  be  made  with  the 
same  forethought  as  one  goes  about  the 
buying  of  a  reel  for  bait  casting.  It  is 
probably  easier  to  buy  a  useful  reel  for 
fly  fishing  than  it  is  to  buy  a  like  valu- 
able reel  for  bait  casting;  it,  however, 
remains  to  seek  out  the  reel  that  is  best 
for  your  purpose,  not  the  reel  that  is 
"passing  fair"  and  "will  do  in  a  pinch." 
For  reels  for  fly  fishing  there  are  many, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  very  cheap- 
est brass  nuts  of  reels  to  the  higher  grade 
of  English  made  winches  that  are  pass- 
words for  beauty  and  thoroughly  recom- 
mendable  as  to  workmanship. 

Probably  the  assertion  that  the  fly 
rod  reel  is  an  unimportant  feature  in  the 
trout  fishing  tackle  comes  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  come  into  use 
in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  bait 
casting  reel.  The  reel  in  bait  casting  is 
one  of  two  elements  that  aids  in  putting 
the  lure  to  the  spot  in  casting,  the  force 
of  the  arm  sweep  causing  the  reel  to 
revolve  and  what  force  the  rod  itself  can 
create  in  sending  the  lure  forward.  In 
bait  casting  it  is  the  revolving  reel  that 
accomplishes  the  end.  In  fly  casting 
the  reel  does  not  revolve  but  is,  in  this 
respect  the  line  holder;  the  hand  strips 
out  the  line  and  it  is  the  resilient  rod 
that  forces  the  line  out  when  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  wrist. 
The  necessity  of  the  reel  becomes  mani- 
fest when  the  line  is  reeled  in  when  a 
fish  is  captured,  and  its  first  and  foremost 


importance  comes  in  its  proper  weight 
so  that  the  rod  and  reel  will  balance  up 
well.  A  too  heavy  reel  on  a  light  rod  or 
an  extremely  light  reel  on  a  heavy  rod 
will  result  in  anything  but  a  proper 
balance  and  probably  not  the  best  results 
are  had  in  getting  the  flies  out  as  a  direct 
result.  If  a  reel  is  worth  buying  at  all 
it  is  worth  studying  so  that  the  right 
article  is  obtained  and  the  correct  balance 
as  between  rod  and  reel  realized. 

Generally  rod  and  reel  balance  has  no 
meaning  to  the  amateur  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  anglers,  long  acquainted  with 
fly  fishing,  have  given  it  much  thought. 
All  too  commonly  any  fly  reel  selected 
is  "all  right,"  and  will  do;  and  thus  it 
is  that  a  seven  ounce  rod  will  have  a 
"featherlight"  reel  on  it  with  scarcely 
any  weight  at  all.  Proper  balance  as 
between  reel  and  rod,  while  not  an 
absolute  necessity  is  productive  of  better 
results,  first,  that  with  rod  and  reel 
balance-  greater  casts  can  be  made,  and, 
second,  that  the  wrist  does  not  tire  out 
half  so  fast  and  as  a  consequence  one  can 
get  in  many  more  hours  of  fishing  without 
a  resulting  fatigue.  Not  very  many 
writers  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
matter  of  rod  and  reel  balance,  but 
after  some  little  study  and  experimenta- 
tion it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  much 
to  it.  Southward  has  probably  written 
more  accurately  and  interestingly  on 
this  subject  than  any  other  writer. 
His  method  of  selecting  reels  for  rods  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  assertion: 

"Having  talked  with  many  experi- 
enced and  successful  anglers  as  to  the 
balance  of  rod  and  reel,  and  finding  that 
their  views  were  quite  in  accord  with 
my  own,  I  suggest  to  the  beginner  and 
others  that  they  first  start  with  the 
idea  that  the  reel,  without  the  line, 
should  weigh  at  least  one  and  one-half 
times  more  than  the  rod  and  let  the 
basis  be  a  seven  and  one  half  ounce  reel 
for  a  five  ounce  rod.  As  the  weight  of 
the  rod  decreases  or  increases  some  devia- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  meet  the  change 
in  weight  and  the  individual  require- 
ments of  the  angler."  Later  he  adds: 
"As  an  experiment  it  is  very  interesting 
to  learn  what  a  vast  difference  the  proper 
weight  of  reel  makes  in  the  handling  of  a 


rod,  without  fatigue  and  what  a  great 
difference  it  makes  in  the  casting  of  a 
fly.  For  instance,  take  a  five  ounce  rod 
and  try  casting,  first  with  a  reel  that 
weighs  four  ounces,  then  with  a  reel  that 
weighs  five  ounces  (the  weight  of  the 
rod) ;  now  follow  with  a  reel  that  weighs 
six  ounces  and  finally  try  a  reel  that 
weighs  seven  and  one-half  ounces  or  one 
and  one  half  times  the  weight  of  the  rod. 
Having  made  this  experiment  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  never  again  use  a  reel 
that  does  not  weigh  more  than  the  rod 
and  probably  you  will  elect  to  use  a  reel 
about  the  weight  I  have  mentioned." 

Generally  the  reel  that  should  go  on  a 
fly  rod  is  the  so-called  single  action  type. 
The  single  action  reel  is  as  much  the  reel 
for  fly  fishing  as  the  multiplying  reel  is 
the  one  to  select  for  the  bait  casting 
rod.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  use  the 
single  action  reel  on  the  bait  casting  rod 
but  it  is  possible  to  use  the  quadruple 
multiplying  bait  casting  reel  on  the  fly 
rod,  though  certainly  not  with  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  is  most  desired.  It  is 
the  outstanding  balance  handle  of  the 
bait  casting  reel  that  is  so  detested  if  the 
tool  is  used  in  fly  fishing;  the  line  inevit- 
ably fouls  on  it,  catches  on  it  in  other 
words;  the  result  is  that  one  has  to  pause 
in  his  occupations  and  disengage  the  line 
with  the  consequence  that,  often  at  the 
most  inopportune  moment,  a  fish  is  lost. 
It  is  doubtful  if  three  or  four  casts  and 
the  space  in  between  can  be  used  without 
getting  hung  up  on  the  handle  of  the  reel 
of  the  bait  casting  tool.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  single  action  reel  with 
its  handle  sitting  close  to  the  plate  comes 
into  its  own;  as  a  rule  it  is  impossible 
for  the  line  to  foul  on  the  single  action 
reel.  Camp  in  his  book,  "Fishing  Kits 
And  Equipment"  says  of  the  multiplying 
reel  as  used  in  fly  fishing: 

"The  stream  fly-fisherman  who  has  to 
contend  with  the  innumerable  natural 
difficulties  of  the  river — thick  brush, 
slippery  rocks,  overhanging  trees  that 
lie  in  wait  for  careless  back  casts,  and 
numerous  other  natural  impediments — 
can  ill  afford  to  utilize  a  tool  which,  by 
its  very  nature,  is  calculated  to  increase 
his  troubles;  and  every  form  of  multiply- 
ing reel  since  the  gearing  necessitates 
an  outstanding  handle  is  a  first  class 
trouble-maker  for  the  fly  caster.  The 
very  general  custom  among  expert  anglers 
when  fly  fishing,  of  manipulating  the  line 
with  the  hand  not  occupied  with  the  rod 
grasping  the  line  between  the  reel  and 
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the  hand-guide,  and  thus  paying-out  and 
retrieving  the  line  both  in  casting  and 
playing  a  trout  quite  independently  of 
the  reel,  using  the  reel  only  when  there  is 
too  much  slack,  renders  the  reel  but  little 
more  than  a  mere  line  holder.  And  even 
when  the  reel  is  used  when  landing  a  fish 
the  multiplying  machinery  is  not  neces- 
sary, indeed,  is  dangerous,  since  the 
tendency  is  toward  handling  the  trout 
altogether  too  strenuously.  The  single 
action  reel  is  fully  equal  to  every  trout 
fishing  emergency." 

It  is  not  impossible  to  use  the  bait 
casting  reel  with  every  degree  of  satis- 
faction on  the  fly  rod  and  I  disagree  with 
Camp  in  that  the  multiplying  reel  is 
dangerous  in  that  the  trout  will  be 
handled  too  strenuously.  Save  for  .the 
fact  that  its  outstanding  handle  is  an 
absolute  inconvenience  (and  a  snare  for 
the  line  to  foul  on)the  multiplying  reel 
would  be  all  that  a  person  could  ask. 
Indeed  I  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  if  one  can  train  himself  to  use 
care  in  handling  the  line  if  using  a  bait 
casting  reel  on  the  fly  rod  he  will  have 
far  better  success  with  the  one  than  the 
other.  But,  unhappily,  in  training  ones- 
self  to  become  familiar  with  the  bait 
casting  reel  on  the  fly  casting  rod,  too 
much  of  the  time  will  be  involved  in 
thinking  of  that  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  features  that  are  more  in  need  of 
attention.  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
who  can  use  a  multiplying  reel  success- 
fully on  a  fly  rod,  although  there  are 
thousands  who  do  use  them  regardless 
because  of  the  superior  action  obtained 
through  the  mechanism  in  question  in 
getting  the  fish  in  when  captured.  The 
amateur,  however,  should  never  use  a 
multiplying  reel  for  fly  fishing.  It  may 
be  all  right  for  a  trout  fisher  of  years' 
standing  to  use  such  a  reel  now  and  then, 
but  the  amateur  should  outfit  with  the 
single  action,  become  acquainted  with 
that  and  try  no  other  at  least  until 
familiar  with  the  whole  art  of  fly  fishing. 

The  single  action  reel  is  very  simple  as 
to  mechanism  and  as  a  consequence  does 
not  easily  get  out  of  order;  as  directly 
the  opposite  of  this,  the  quadruple  multi- 
plying reel  only  too  often  gets  out  of 
order  and  demands  twice  or  three  times 
as  much  attention.  Another  thing,  too, 
in  consideration  of  the  single  action  reel 
is  that  it  is  comparatively  low  in  price. 
At  any  expenditure  one  half  that  going 
out  for  a  bait  casting  reel  of  the  first 
class,  one  can  obtain  just  abo&t  the  finest 
average  single  action  reel  made. 

The  size  of  the  fly  casting  reel  is  a  con- 
sideration that  must  not  be  lost  track  of. 
The  average  person  buys  a  single  action 
reel  far  too  small.  One  writer  has  made 
the  statement  that  the  reel  should  be 
large  enough  to  spool  thirty  yards  of 
line.  If,  by  this,  he  means  thirty  yards 
of  enamelled  line  on  top  of  a  core  of 
cheap  linen  line,  for  packing,  all  well  and 
good.  Your  selection  of  size  as  to  single 
action  reel  lies  between  the  eighty  yard 
reel  and  the  one  hundred  yard  reel — the 
latter  being,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  far 
the  best.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
so-called  one  hundred  yard  reel  actually 
holds  that  much  line  or  that  an  eighty 
yard  reel  holds  eighty  yards  of  line.  The 
one  hundred  yard  reel  will  receive  just 
about  forty  yards  of  size  E  line,  level 
calibered,  enamelled.  The  reel  that  is 
slated  as  an  eighty  yard  winch  will  hold 
about  thirty  yards  of  the  same  kind  of 
line.  If  the  one  hundred  yard  reel  is 
the  selection  you  can  first  wind  on  the 
reel  barrel  sufficient  linen  line  to  make  a 
core  and  then  wind  on  the  regulation 
twenty-five  vards  of  level  size  E  line 
which  should  take  it  nicely.  The  good 
part  about  building  up  the  core  is  that 


the  line  will  never  be  down  in  the  "in- 
nards" of  the  reel,  between  the  plates, 
also  that  when  you  start  to  wind  in,  more 
line  will  be  taken  in  to  a  turn  of  the 
handle  when  the  core  is  large. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  very 
rarely  has  a  person  need  for  more  than 
twenty-five  yards  of  line  in  actual  fly 
fishing.  Twenty-five  yards  of  line 
actually  amounts  to  seventy-five  feet 
and  rarely  is  this  used  up  in  making  a  far 
off  cast.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
reel  mentioned  should  be  the  largest 
to  get,  and  if  it  is  provided  with  the 
cheap  line  for  a  core  it  will  give  a  large 
spool  and  thus  bring  in  the  line  faster. 
However,  mention  should  be  made  that 
in  the  spring  when  bait  fishing  for  trout 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  angler 
to  let  his  line  float  down  with  the  current 
and  if  this  is  the  angler's  common  prac- 
tice then  of  course  a  reel  holding  more  line 
is  needed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  line  is  often  let  down  stream.  If 
following  this  form  of  fishing  I  would 
suggest  using  a  bait  casting  reel  and  a 
hard  braided  bait  casting  line. 

The  single  action  reel  as  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  quadruple  multiplying  reel 
is  very  narrow  between  its  plates,  while 
the  bait  casting  reel  has  wide  quarters 
between  its  plates.  The  reason  for  the 
narrow  reel  on  the  fly  rod  is  entirely  to 
prevent  it  from  interfering  with  the  line  by 
fouling  on  it;  if  the  reel  were  outstanding, 
as  is  the  bait  casting  reel,  it  would  serve 
as  a  line  catcher. . 

How  wide  should  the  single  action  reel 
be  between  its  two  side  plates?  I 
should  say  one  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  If  a  reel  with  wider  quarters 
than  the  above  is  used  trouble  will 
result  in  the  line  bunching  at  one  place. 
This  bunch  will  inevitably  collapse  and 
fall  down  on  the  latter  line  that  has  been 
spooled  below  it  and  will  lock  fast. 
Nothing  worse  in  all  the  world  could 
happen  than  this  line  locking  or  fouling 
at  the  wrong  moment,  but  with  a  reel 
with  narrow  quarters  there  will  be  no 
tendency  of  the  line  to  bunch. 

It  should  be  understood  that  on  the 
fly  casting  reel  the  line  is  not  guided 
back  and  forth  to  lay  even  -as  is  done  on 
the  bait  casting  reel.  The  line  is  reeled 
in  and  lays  in  place  as  it  comes;  the 
narrow  quarters  keep  it  from  bunching 
all  on  one  side. 

Even  in  the  single  action  reel  there  is 
the  chance  that  the  line  will  foul  by  pass- 
ing between  the  plat©  and  the  handle  of 
the  crank.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  a 
protecting  band  or  flange  should  be  had 
on  the  reel  on  that  side  so  that  the  handle 
will  revolve  within  a  guarded  enclosure. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  made 
reels  (which  do  away  with  both  the 
protecting  flange  or  rim,  and  the  handle,) 
are  the  best  to  be  had  among  fly  casting 
reels  of  this  type.  They  have  no  out- 
standing handle.  The  handle  is  merely  a 
knob  set  on  the  disk  which  revolves 
with  the  spool.  It  is  generally  conceded 
by  all  authorities  that  the  English  reel 
in  this,  and  in  many  other  respects,  is 
second  to  none. 

Weight  of  the  fly  casting  reel  has 
already  been  discussed;  but  it  is  a  subject 
in  which  no  two  anglers  apparently  agree. 
Years  ago  it  was  held  as  a  rule  that  a 
man  should  fit  himself  out  with  a  rod  and 
a  reel  according  to  his  height,  weight, 
strength  and  even  temperament.  For 
says  one  writer,  "every  angler  has  his 
own  peculiarities  with  which  to  contend, 
due  to  physical  conditions,  such  as 
strength  of  wrist,  length  of  fingers  and 
temperament.  Therefore  the  angler 
must  choose  for  himself  the  reel  that 
seems  to  him  to  give  the  proper  balance 
and  then  learn  from  experience  if  the 


combination  of  rod  and  reel  selected  is 
the  right  one,  all  things  considered,  for 
him  to  use."  But  what  suits  one  man 
does  not  suit  the  other.  One  man  wants 
the  reel  much  lighter  than  the  rod,  the 
statement  being  made  that  the  reel  can- 
not well  be  too  light;  another  wants  rod 
and  reel  about  even  in  weight;  and  again 
there  are  those  who  want  the  reel  heavier 
by  half  than  the  rod.  Now  single 
action  reels  come  in  all  sorts  of  weights, 
from  a  forty  yard  reel  weighing  two  and 
one  eighth  ounces  to  an  automatic  reel 
weighing  twelve  or  even  more  ounces. 
It  is  rather  best  to  get  a  reel  that  is  heavier 
than  the  rod  but  never  to  get  a  reel 
that  is  far  too  heavy.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  a  rod  for  fly  casting  to 
fit  a  twelve  ounce  automatic  reel.  That, 
principally  is  the  trouble  with  automatic 
reels;  they  are  too  heavy;  on  any  rod  up 
to  six  ounces  they  throw  the  balance  far 
out  of  whack.  There  are  light  automatic 
reels,  however,  which  it  will  be  found  are 
easier  to  fit  to  rods. 

One  important  demand  that  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  fly  casting  reel  is  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  click.  A  lightly 
adjusted  click  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
hold  the  spool  when  line  is  stripped  from 
it  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  pull  of  the 
line  out,  in  making  a  cast,  the  spool  will 
still  revolve,  thus  accounting  for  an 
ever-running  of  the  line  and  a  conse- 
quent snarl.  With  a  strong  click  this  is 
done  away  with  and  the  click  will  sound 
clear,  fine  ana  clear,  with  a  metallic  ring 
which  denotes  good  material,  well-temp- 
ered steel.  Also  from  the  sentimental 
point  of  view  the  strong  click  is  desirable; 
by  reason  of  it  we  have  the  familiar  "song 
of  the  reel,"  so  often  mentioned  in  angling 
prose  and  poetry. 

"No  music  is  so  sweet  to  the  angler's 
ear"  says  Henry  P.  Wells,  "as  the  whirr 
of  the  reel,  for  it  announces  not  only  the 
triumph  of  his  individual  skill  in  tempting 
the  fish  to  forget  their  habitual  caution 
but  it  promises  the  pleasure  of,  and  a 
happy  issue  to,  the  coming  contest. 
Therefore  I  prefer  one  which  speaks  with 
a  crisp,  clear  voice,  though  of  course  this 
is  of  no  practical  value  beyond  increasing 
the  pleasure  of  him  that  uses  it;  but  this 
it  does,  at  least  in  my  own  case,  to  no 
small  degree." 

I  believe  somewhere  recently  I  have 
made  mention  of  the  material  that  is  best 
for  the  fly  rod  reel  but  I  will  give  my 
views  here  again.  The  cheapest  reels 
are  made  of  brass  with  a  glittering  coat 
of  cheap  nickle.  Such  reels  should  net 
be  bothered  with.  Aluminum  reels, 
though  light  are  not  entirely  satisfactory 
and  open  framework  reels  of  the  feather- 
light  type  are  not  just  exactly  what,  is 
desired.  The  best  reel,  of  course,  that 
one  can  buy  is  one  of  German  silver 
throughout  and  it  is  a  password  for 
durability  and  service  of  the  right  sort. 
You  can  obtain  a  reel  of  this  sort  for 
about  ten  dollars,  probably  more.  I 
have  not  the  price  list  of  the  present  day 
which  may  have  increased  somewhat. 
There  are  single  action  reels  that  are 
made  of  hard  rubber  entirely.  These 
should  not  be  sanctioned  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  apt  to  break.  They  are 
light  and  all  that,  but  are  useless  when 
the  service  part  of  it  is  considered. 
However,  if  one  does  not  want  to  buy  a 
reel  entirely  made  of  German  silver 
there  are  reels  of  hard  rubber  with  plate 
bands,  handle  and  spool  of  this  silver 
that  make  an  excellent  buy.  By  com- 
bining this  metal  with  the  hard  rubber, 
the  hard  rubber  is  protected,  and  thus  a 
worthwhile  reel  is  produced.  The  man 
who  has  not  used  a  fly  casting  reel  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  catalogues  of 
various  English  makers,  for  the  English 
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production,  as  regards  single  action 
reels  at  least,  is  quite  flawless.  The 
United  States  may  hold  the  record  for 
other  kinds  of  reels  (the  bait  casting  reel 
first  and  foremost)  but  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  single  action  reel  made  in  this  country 
that  can  compare  to  the  English  makes, 
of  which  there  are  many.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
have  so  long  specialized  in  the  making  of 
that  reel  whereas  the  bait  casting  reel 
has  been  experimented  with  exhaustively 
in  this  country. 

It  would  be  rather  amiss  to  close  this 
article  without  giving  attention  to  the 
automatic  reel  which,  I  believe,  is  used  a 
great  deal  and  which,  strange  to  say, 
gets  little  or  no  mention  in  the  angling 
pages  of  the  magazines  devoted  to  out- 
door sport.  If  I  were  asked  to  pick  faults 
with  the  automatic  reel  I  could  number 
many  of  them,  some  of  them  grave  faults, 
others  but  whims  and  fancies.  The  main 
thing  I  have  against  the  average  automa- 
tic reel  is  that  it  is  too  heavy.  Now 
obviously,  a  reel  of  twelve  ounces  is  a 
very  heavy  reel  and  when  you  think  of 
putting  that  reel  on  a  five  or  six  ounce 
rod  it  can  be  foreseen  that  no  balance  as 
between  rod  and  reel  is  obtainable. 
However,  not  all  automatic  reels  are  that 
heavy.  There  are  some  down  to  eight 
and  ten  ounces,  and  some  late  production 
far  lighter  than  that,  but  these  I  have  not 
used.  My  experience  with  the  automatic 
type  of  reel  rests  with  three  makes,  and 
for  every  obvious  reasons.  (There)  being 
not  the  least  desire  to  advertise  through 
these  pages,  their  names  are  not  men- 
tioned.) One  of  these  reels  is  too  heavy, 
another  one  works  up  such  a  terrific  speed 
when  the  lever  is  touched  and  which 
cannot  be  regulated  that  I  have  without 
hesitation  put  it  in  the  darn  fool  class; 
should  never  have  been  made,  too  much 
go  to  it.  The  third  reel  is  a  good  one. 
I  will  admit  that  it  is  a  little  heavy  but  I 
am  given  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  reel  of  this  sort  and  drop  the 


matter  of  heft; — it  is  a  necessary  element. 
This  reel  flows  along  smoothly,  at  a  well 
modulated  speed  in  recovering  the  line 
and  can  be  regulated.  I  use  this  reel 
mostly  in  fly-and-spinner  fishing  for 
small  mouthed  bass.  I  can  find  no 
fault  with  it.  I  will  say  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  recover  slack  line  as  it 
occurs,  or  when  a  fish  is  charging  toward 
you  with  a  single  action  winch  as  with 
an  automatic.  Merely  a  touch  of  the 
finger  to  the  lever  and  the  slack  line  is 
eaten  up,  in  a  twinkling  so  to  speak. 
One  would  be  reeling  in  like  fury  with  a 
single  action  reel  to  keep  up  with  this; 
simply,  it  can't  be  done. 

One  thing  is  positively  certain  about 
the  automatic  reel.  It  is  an  efficient 
tool.  It  certainly  does  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do  without  kicking  about  it. 
Probably  when  you  are  using  a  single  ac- 
tion reel  you  will  remember  how  you  are 
thinking  as  much  about  it  while  you  are 
fishing  as  you  do  the  fish,  because  of 
course  unless  you  can  successfully  use 
the  reel  the  fish  is  not  caught  by  a  great 
deal.  With  the  automatic  reel,  however, 
you  can  forget  it  is  in  existence;  you  know 
it  will  work  and  that,  too,  by  merely 
touching  the  finger  lever  that  regulates 
the  spool.  One  thing  is  certain  in  my 
mind.  I  would  not  think  of  facing  a 
small  mouth  bass,  a  dashing  rainbow  or 
steelhead  trout  without  the  automatic 
reel.  That  is  my  personal  observation. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  nine  out  of  ten 
trout  fishers  will  not  give  the  automatic 
reel  a  second  thought.  They  proclaim 
that  it  takes  half  of  the  joy  out  of  fishing; 
that  they  would  not  use  an  automatic 
gun  or  a  self-aiming  rifle.  Neither  can 
they  be  got  to  use  a  reel  that  does  all  the 
work  for  them.  There  is,  of  course,  that 
angle  of  looking  at  the  matter.  I  do 
know  that  the  man  who  fishes  for  the 
same  kind  of  fish  as  I  do,  and  successfully 
uses  the  single  action  reel  where  I  am 
using  the  automatic,  excels  over  my 
efforts  in  no  little  measure. 
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Question: — I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  catching  large  bass  in  our  northern 
waters.  I  have  not  myself  caught  any 
of  these  big  fellows,  although  1  believe 
it  to  be  said  that  it  is  possible  to  eatch 
large  mouth  bass  up  to  six  and  even  seven 
and  eight  pounds  in  the  north.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  large  mouth  does  get 
to  such  weights  in  our  Canadian  waters? 
Another  point  that  I  want  cleared  up  be- 
fore I  will  remain  silent  is  this.  Does  the 
small  mouth  bass  ever  go  higher  in  weight 
than  four  pounds?  I  believe  it  has  been 
said  that  no  small  mouth  was  ever  caught 
weighing  more  than  four  pounds.  Is 
this  so?  Also  is  there  a  way  of  telling 
the  possible  weight  of  a  bass  by  its  length 
the  same  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  trout.  Thus  if  I  should  catch  a  bass 
twelve  inches  long  would  I  know  its 
weight,  or  say  one  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches 
long.  These  points  I  am  sure  you  will 
clear  up  for  me  and  which  information 
I  shall  eagerly  await. 

Answer — That  large  bass  of  the  large 
mouth  species  do  occur  in  the  northern 
waters  is  true,  but  if  there  are  any  caught 
over  six  or  seven  pounds  in  weight  I 
have  no  data  so  to  prove.  Six  and  six 
and  one  half  pound  large  mouths  are 
caught,  while  not  commonly,  at  least  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  known  that 
they  are  found  in  the  waters.  I  under- 
stand that  large  mouths  are  caught  in 
the  lagoons  of  the  south,  particularly  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  having  a  weight  to 
their  credit  of  twelve  and  fifteen  pounds. 


However,  I  cannot  prove  this  from  my 
own  observation  in  such  places,  but  many 
writers  have  stated  catching  such  fish 
and  I  believe  the  annual  fishing  contest 
of  the  well  known  New  York  publication, 
Field  and  Stream,  annually  features  cat- 
ches of  some  of  these  large  fellows.  The 
large  mouth  bass  will,  of  course,  adapt 
itself  to  warm  waters  quite  readily; 
whereas  the  small  mouth  bass  will  rarely 
if  ever  adapt  itself  to  such  waters. 
Large  mouths  in  warm  waters  grow  fast- 
er„andthey  grow  the  year  around  whereas 
in  northern  waters  much  of  the  year 
is  spent  in  hibernation,  little  food  being 
absorbed,  hence  little  growth  being  re- 
corded. In  the  large  mouth  bass  of  the 
North  the  growth  comes  on  principally 
in  the  summer  and  virtually  comes  to 
a  halt  in  the  autumn.  As  totally  differ- 
ent from  this,  the  southern  large  mouth 
is  constantly  feeding  the  year  around 
and  hence  is  steadily  putting  on  weight. 
The  food  supply  found  in  a  lake  in  which 
large  mouths  are  at  home  is  another 
important  item  to  be  considered  when 
judging  the  growth  of  a  fish.  If  the  food 
supply  is  limited  and  the  fish  must  needs 
seek  far  and  wide  for  it,  and  then  only 
obtain  it  in  small  quantities,  its  growth 
will  be  greatly  hampered.  However, 
where  food  is  plentiful  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  growth  will  be  more  notable, 
and  one  can  rest  assured  that  such  waters 
as  produce  large  bass  have  a  great  supply 
of  the  food  that  it  lives  on.  Given  a 
great  supply  of  food  to  draw  on  a  bass 


at  the  close  of  the  first  season  after  com- 
ing from  the  egg  should  have  attained  to 
a  length  of  approximately  four  inches, 
probably  five.  At  the  close  of  two 
years  it  should  be  nearly  a  pound  in 
weight.  It  adds  to  itself  about  a  pound 
of  flesh  annually  from  two  years  on  until 
it  reaches  the  maximum  weight  for  nor- 
thern waters  which  I  may  judge  is  six 
or  seven  pounds.  How  many  ever  reach 
that  weight  I  do  not  know;  but  I  should 
judge  not  many.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  large  bass  are  more  than  ever 
in  danger  of  meeting  their  fate.  Man, 
the  ruthless  destroyer,  is  ever  in  quest  of 
the  large  fish.  Thus  the  bass  may  be 
caught  on  the  angler's  lure;  he  may  be 
speared  through  the  ice;  he  may  be 
speared  or  netted  on  the  spawning 
grounds,  and  otherwise  come  to  an  end. 
(The  spawning  grounds  are  of  course  the 
place  where  most  of  them  meet  death 
for  here  most  all  the  large  bass  will  be 
found,  and  all  large  bass  spawn.  Thus 
if  the  unscrupulous  netter  can  find  the 
spawning  grounds  of  the  bass  he  can 
easily  drain  a  whole  lake  of  its  large 
bass.) 

As  to  whether  the  small  mouth  bass 
ever  goes  over  four  pounds  in  weight, 
which  is  generally  held  to  be  maximum, 
will  say  that  I  have  caught  them  over 
that  weight.  I  believe  in  favored  waters 
a  small  mouth  may  attain  to  five  pounds, 
though  I  cannot  prove  it  through  my 
own  observations,  nor  have  I  seen  a 
mounted  specimen  of  that  weight.  A 
photograph  was  recently  shown  of  a 
five  pound  small  meuth  in  an  advertise- 
ment. If  this  is  authentic  then  we  must 
surely  believe  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions, surely  of  the  best,  a  small  mouth 
will  even  reach  to  five  pounds.  The 
majority  are  far  below  that  in  weight  and 
I  consider  a  three  and  one  half  pound 
small  mouth  a  large  one  indeed.  Surely 
such  a  .fish  is  one  to  contend  with 
as  all  know  who  have  played  one  at  the 
end  of  a  taut  leader  and  caught  that 
exquisite  fighter  on  a  feather  lure. 

Mr.  Algate  prepared  a  table  of  approx- 
imate lengths  and  weights  of  bass  that 
is  very  nearly  correct  as  I  have  discovered 
by  actually  weighing  the  fish  of  different 
lengths  to  find  out.  The  bass  that  run 
true  to  form  can  readily  be  judged  in  this 
table;  by  that  I  mean  fish  that  have  a 
form  not  deformed,  hump-backed,  stunt- 
ed, etc.  The  longer  a  fish  becomes  the 
more  uncertain,  however,  this  table  will 
be,  as  it  will  vary  perhaps  a  half  pound 
or  more.  However,  it  is  very  nearly 
correct  and  is  therefore  interesting. 
The  measurement  for  length  as  applying 
to  this  table  is  taken  from  the  centre  of 
the  tail.  Mr.  Arthur  Algate's  table  is 
as  follows: 

Length  Weight 

12  inches  or  over  1  lb. 

13  "  "   1H  lbs.  to  Wz  lbs. 

14  "  "   Wz       "     1M  lbs. 

15  "  "   2  "     2V2  lbs. 

16  "  "   2V2       "     3  lbs. 

17  "  "   3  "     3^  " 

18  "  "   3H       "  4 

19  "  "   .4  "     4H  " 

20  "  "   Wi       "     5  " 

21  inches  to  23  ins  5  "  6 

Probably  the  weight  of  no  fish  is  more 

over-estimated  than  that  of  the  bass. 
To  the  eye  even  a  large  bass  is  deceiving 
and  to  estimate  its  weight  twice  what  it 
really  is,  is  painfully  common.  Thus  a 
bass  of  three  pounds  will  become  a  six 
pound  fish,  and  so  on  up.  The  only  way 
to  find  out  the  real  weight  of  your  fish 
is  to  weigh  it  with  a  finely-adjusted 
scales,  which,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  from  any  well- 
supplied  sporting  goods  establishment 
handling  fishing  goods.    The  larger  a 
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bass  (a  large  mouth)  becomes,  the  greater 
will  its  head  be.  The  head  of  a  five  or 
six  pound  bass  is  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  its  body,  indeed  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  seems  all  head.  However, 
the  head  itself  weighs  comparatively 
little.  If  you  cut  that  off  and  weigh  it 
and  then  weigh  the  rest  of  the  body  you 
will  understand  just  how  large  a  large 
mouth  must  be  to  weigh  six  pounds.  It 
isn't  the  head  that  weighs;  its  the  solid 
body.  Thus  when  judging  the  weight 
of  a  fish  look  at  its  body  and  not  its 
head.  To  which  appraisal  it  may  be 
added  that  a  fish  should  be  weighed  upon 
capture,  for  after  being  dead  a  few  hours 
it  will  have  dwindled  considerably  in 
weight. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question  — Note  has  often  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  when  an  undersized  trout 
is  captured  it  should  be  released,  wetting 
the  hands  in  doing  so,  else  where  the 
dry  hands  touch  fungus,  disease  or  para- 
sites will  seat  themselves.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  this  is  true  also  of  young  bass, 
or  any  of  the  fish  possessing  scales  larger 
than  those  of  the  trout.  Another  ques- 
tion I  would  like  you  to  give  your  opinion 
on:  In  bait  fishing  great  numbers  of 
small,  undersized  fish  are  captured,  bass, 
etc.  Many  of  these  have  the  hooks  down 
in  their  gullet  and  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  them  without  injuring  the  fish 
to  such  an  extent  that  if  it  were  released 
it  would  die  anyhow.  In  a  case  of  this 
sort  should  a  person  (knowing  this  under- 
sized fish  would  die)  release  it  or  should 
he  retain  it  and  make  use  of  it  as  food. 
In  case  a  person  were  arrested  for  having 
a  few  such  undersized  fish  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  the  facts  of  the  case  were  stated, 
would  he  still  be  liable  to  fine  or  would 
he  be  released  with  the  usual  admoni- 
tion never  to  do  it  again.  Your  answer 
would  greatly  interest  me. 

Answer: — As  to  wetting  the  hands 
when  releasing  undersized  fish  of  species 
other  than  the  trout,  will  say  that  it  is 
a  very  good  idea  and  I  always  do  this. 
You  see  the  scales  of  a  small  fish,  even 
though  later  on  in  it  its  life  these  scales 
will  be  hard  and  firm,  forming  a  perfect 
armor  for  the  body,  are  then  very  tender 
and  a  mere  scratch  of  the  finger-nail  will 
turn  them.  up.  Even  dry  hands  coming 
in  contact  with  the  body  as  the  little 
fellow  struggles,  is  liable  to  remove  some 
of  the  scales.  It  is  always  best  to  wet 
the  hand.  'When  an  undersized  fish  is 
caught  on  the  fly  try  to  shake  the  fish  off 
by  working  the  fingers  down  to  grasp 
the  shaft  of  the  hook;  then  either  press 
on  it  or  shake  and  it  will  come  off.  It 
can  be  done  very  readily  without  even 
touching  the  fish,  providing  the  hook  is 
not  down  in  the  gullet.  Principally  the 
facts  you  give  are  the  strongest  card 
against  the  use  of  bait  in  fishing.  But 
it  is  simply  through  carelessness  that 
fish  do  swallow  a  baited  hook.  The 
fingers  should  be  so  sensitive  that  they 
know  when  a  fish  is  nibbling.  It  is  best 
to  set  the  hook  before  you  know  the  fish 
has  it  down  too  far.  I  do  not  condemn 
bait  fishing,  but  1  do  hold  that  it  should 
be  followed  with  some  care  especially 
so  as  not  to  harm  the  crop  of  young  fish. 
But  in  the  case  of  trout  I  have  known 
times  when  nine  out  of  ten  would  be  tiny 
fellows  that  would  take  the  fly  on  the 
surface  as  it  fell  and  most  of  these  were 
hooked  deep  enough  to  make'the  removal 
of  the  hook  a  problem  in  care  and  con- 
sideration one  indeed.  Thus  the  mat- 
ter does  not  apply  to  the  baited  hook 
only.  Indeed  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  make 
the  statement  in  print  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  trout  are  annually  destroyed 
on  the  fly  than  on  the  baited  hook.  This 
I  have  found  in  my  own  experience,  part- 
ly, and  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  exper- 


ience of  others  I  have  fished  with  and 
talked  to  on  this  subject.  The  young 
trout  take  the  fly  at  the  surface  whereas 
the  baited  hook  sinks  to  the  bottom,  if 
it  is  weighed  with  a  couple  split  shot; 
it  escapes  the  small  trout  and  gets  down 
to  the  bottom  where  many  of  the  big 
fellows  are  lying.  This,  I  believe  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  so  many  fair 
sized  and  large  trout  are  caught  on  the 
baited  hook.  Thus  we  have  two  angles 
from  which  to  look  at  this  question  and 
we  can  select  wrhich  we  like;  condemn  the 
baited  hook  for  general  use,  and  laud  the 
fly  or  go  at  it  vice  versa.  Personally  I 
will  say  that  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
small  trout  are  caught  in  the  morning 
hours,  when  they  apparently  are  so  ac- 
tive. In  the  evening  I  believe  a  greater 
number  of  large  trout  are  caught  on  the 
fly  for  it  is  then  the  big  fellows  come  out 
to  comb  the  surface  of  the  stream.  I 
believe  every  active  fly  fisherman  will 
say  the  same,  namely,  more  small  trout 
are  caught  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening. 

In  the  case  of  keeping  undersized  fish 
that  have  been  injured  internally  by 
a  hook  and  which  would  die  anyway  if 
they  were  released  and  as  to  whether  the 
law  would  take  the  same  view  as  you 
hold,  I  will  say  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
law  says  that  no  undersized  fish  are  to 
be  had  in  ones  possession  and  the  law 
does  not  generally  care  what  were  the 
conditions  under  whk>h  the  fish  met  his 
demise  so  long  as  they  are  found  in  ones 
possession.  Law  moves  in  its  own 
strange  way;  the  evidence  is  heard;  a 
man  is  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence  and  is  hung,  shot,  beheaded  or 
sent  to  the  rock  pile  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  court.  A  man  with  undersized  fish 
in  his  possession  would  protest,  stating 
his  view  of  the  matter  and  would  even 
go  to  the  trouble  to  show  the  rent  gills 
or  punctured  gullet  where  he  pulled  out 
the  hook,  but  the  court  would  pass  a 
weary  hand  over  its  brow  and  say: — 
"Ninety  days.  Next!"  Whatever  the 
facts  of  the  case,  it  is  best  to  let  an 
injured  undersized  fish  have  its  freedom. 
It  will  not  live  in  the  waters  long  any- 
how for  the  preying  fish  soon  spot  a 
disabled  fish  and  seize  it  for  food.  In 
the  economy  of  nature  nothing  is  lost. 

Laws  are  strange  animals;  half  of  them 
are  useless.  I  know  in  one  State  of  the 
Union  where  the  fish  laws  had  it  down 
that  no  sunfish  could  be  held  in  ones  pos- 
session under  five  inches  in  length.  The 
fishing  gentry,  eager  or  cowed  into  ob- 
serving the  law,  promptly  brought  out 
their  rulers  to  measure  their  catch.  Now 
it  is  natural  for  one  to  measure  a  fish  from 
the  extreme  end  of  its  tail  to  the  tip  of 
the  nose.  The  lawr  did  not  stipulate  that 
the  measurement  should  be  from  the 
fork,  in  the  centre  of  the  nose  tip.  So 
numbers  of  anglers  were  trapped  and 
because  fish  happened  to  be  one  half 
inch  short  of  the  required  length  many  a 
fine  was  exacted.  Of  course  ignorance  of 
the  lawr  excuses  no  one.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  know  by  instinct  if  by  nothing 
else  how  to  make  your  measurements. 
If  you  miss  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch  you 
will  be  rolled  in  the  barrel  with  the  nails 
in  it. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question: — I  am  speculating  on  making 
a  solid  wood  rod  to  be  used  for  salmon 
fishing.  Now  would  you  advise  green- 
heart  or  bethabara?  What  length  would 
you  have  this  rod  and  what  should  its 
weight  be?  How  long  would  each  joint 
be?  It  would  of  course  have  a  double 
handgrasp; — what,  therefore,  would  be 
the  length  of  each  grasp,  the  upper  and 
the  lower.  How  many  guides  should  be 
used  on  this  rod,  and  what  type  of  guide 
would  you  prefer? 


Answer: — Some  prefer  a  rod  for  salmon 
fly  casting  fifteen  feet  in  length.  I  would 
suggest  one  fourteen  feet  in  length  as 
being  the  best  for  all  purposes.  As 
between  greenheart  and  bethabara  I 
would  suggest  the  latter.  It  works  down 
very  nicely  and  seems  to  give  the  best 
results.  The  weight  of  the  rod  here 
given  would  be  26  ounces.  The  total 
length  of  the  handgrasp,  upper  and  lower 
and  reel  seat  included  is  twenty-four 
inches,  lower  grasp  7  inches  in  length, 
the  solid  cork  washers  to  be  fitted  right 
to  the  rod  wood.  The  grasp  is  1  3-16 
inches  in  diameter;  the  butt-cap  is  lf^ 
inches;  the  reel  seat  is  six  inches  in  length, 
and  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  upper 
grasp  has  a  length  of  eleven  inches,  with 
a  diameter  of  1  3-16  inches  in  length. 
At  a  point  two  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
rod  (that  is  from  the  butt)  the  -caliber 
of  the  rod  is  51-64;  at  two  and  one  half 
feet  it  is  43-64;  at  three  feet  it  is  41-64; 
at  three  and  one  half  feet  it  is  39-64;  at 
four  feet  it  is  37-64;  at  four  and  one  half 
feet  it  is  37-64.  The  ferrules  are  of  the 
capped  and  welted  type,  so-called  Ger- 
man Silver  preferred,  and  is  3%  inches  in 
length.  The  ferrule  to  fit  on  the  end  of 
this  joint  is  17-32.  The  calibres  of  the 
joints  are  at  six  inches,  17-32;  at  twelve 
inches,  33-64;  at  eighteen  inches,  }4  inch; 
at  two  feet,  31-64;  at  two  and  one  half 
feet,  15-32;  at  three  feet,  7-16;  at  three 
and  one  half  feet,  13-32;  at  four  feet, 
23-64;  and  at  four  and  one  half  feet, 
11-32.  The  ferrule  is  of  the  capped  and 
welted  type,  and  is  three  and  one  fourth 
inches  in  length.  The  tip  joint  has  a 
ferrule  21-64.  At  six  inches  the  joint  is 
5-16;  at  one  foot  it  is  9-32;  at  eighteen 
inches  it  is  17-64;  at  two  feet  it  is  34; 
at  two  and  one  half  feet  it  is  15-64;  at 
three  feet  7-32;  at  three  and  one  half 
feet  it  is  13-64;  at  four  feet  it  is  11-64;  at 
four  and  one  half  feet,  9-64;  and  at  the 
tip  end,  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  As  to 
the  guides  for  this  rod  at  least  one  should 
be  agate  lined,  that  one  being  the  reel 
guide.  The  total  number  of  guides  used 
amount  to  fourteen  and  the  so-called 
snake  guide  is  used  successfully,  and  is 
certainly  more  to  be  desired  than  the  so- 
called  ring-and-keeper  guides  which  are, 
at  best,  miserable  makeshifts. 

The  length  of  the  joints  is  57 inches, 
and  the  weight  of  the  rod,  as  stated  is 
approximately  twenty-six  ounces. 

I  have  examined  a  rod  made  under  the 
above  calibers,  and  of  the  given  material, 
and  I  certainly  can  recommend  it  as  being 
a  perfectly  worthy  tool,  good  for  any 
stream  fishing. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question: — I  have  always  had  trouble  in 
the  heat  of  summer  keeping  the  fish  I 
catch  from  spoiling.  Is  there  some  wray 
that  you  know  of  that  will  help  me  to 
preserve  them  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  say  when  desiring  to  ship  them. 
I  mean  by  this  wrhere  no  ice  obtains. 
I  have  tried  many  ways  but  have  failed 
to  have  any  success  although  I  know  of 
fish  having  been  shipped  by  some  people 
here  successfully.  Let  me  know  about 
this  and  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you. 

Answer: — The  keeping  of  fish  in  hot 
weather  is  of  course  a  problem.  In  the 
first  place  fish  should  never  be  permitted 
to  lie  in  a  boat  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  a 
pail,  say,  with  water  in  it,  a  common  fail- 
ing. It  is  far  better  to  have  them  under 
the  seat,  tucked  in  under  ferns  or  leaves 
which  have  been  made  moist  by  dipping 
them  in  water.  As  soon  as  possible  upon 
capture,  fish  should  be  gutted  and  a  little 
salt  strewn  inside.  This  will  serve  to 
keep  them  fresh  for  camp  purposes. 
Nothing  is  more  hideous  than  to  see  a 
trout  fisherman  with  a  basket  or  string  of 
brook  trout,  all  dried  up  and  stiff  and 
yet  this  is  all  too  common.    Here  is 
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where  the  creel  is  really  a  useful  article 
and  one  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of 
leaves  and  ferns  to  be  tucked  into  it. 
If  the  trout  are  kept  in  this  they  will  be 
in  good  shape;  otherwise  their  food  value 
is  scant  indeed.  A  trout  should  never  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  after  capture.  Fish 
to  be  prepared  for  shipment  demand  a 
little  more  care.  A  cotton  bed  sheet  will 
afford  the  strips  in  which  the  trout  are  to 
be  wrapped.  This  will  also  apply  to 
bass,  etc.  The  fish  should  be  cleaned, 
that  is,  gutted.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  gills  be  cut  out.  Wash  the  inside  of 
the  fish  thoroughly  clean,  and  remove  the 
thick  blood  along  the  backbone.  Dry 
the  fish  by  pressing  with  a  dry  cloth  and 
sprinkle  salt  along  the  inside  of  the  fish 
along  the  backbone.  The  strips  of  cloth 
are  cut  longer  than  the  fish  so  that  each 
end  may  be  folded  in.  I  prefer  to  soak 
these  strips  in  spring  water  with  some 
salt  in  it,  the  water  being  squeezed  out 
when  the  strips  are  wrapped  on  the  fish. 
Each  fish  is  wrapped  separately  so  that 
the  flesh  of  one  fish  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  next.  When  a  fish  is 
thus  wrapped  tightly  it  is  next  wrapped 
around  with  about  three  thicknesses  of 
paper.  Thus  when  a  batch  is  made  up 
it  is  in  the  shape  of  so  many  rolls.  The 
fish,  temporarily,  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
cooler  near  a  stream  and  then  packed  and 
shipped.  Fish  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion for  at  least  four  days  if  the  above 
directions  are  followed.  And  that,  too, 
even  in  hot  weather. 

R.  P.  L. 
Question: — What  is  the  weight  of  the 
largest  muscallonge  there  is  record  of? 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
spawning  habits  of  the  muscallonge,  the 
number  of  eggs  it  produces,  where  it 
spawns,  and  when?  Any  of  this  infor- 
mation I  should  be  interested  in.  I  read 
your  department  with  a  great  deal  of 
i  nterest. 

Answer: — I  believe  that  the  largest 
muscallonge  there  is  actual  record  of 
weighed  51  pounds,  and  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  tell  you  where  that  fish  was 
caught,  or  whom  to  address  to  find  out 
more  in  regard  to  it.  As  I  have  stated 
many  a  time  in  print  the  weight  and 
length  of  the  muscallonge  has  been  so 
exaggerated  that  the  subject  cannot 
be  approached  with  judicious  caution. 
When  the  authorities  themselves  make 
the  mistake  of  proclaiming  enormous 
weights  and  lengths  for  this  great  game 
fish  is  it  any  wonder  that  amateurs,  and 
even  full-fledged  anglers,  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  length  of  their  catches.  This  exag- 
geration seems  to  have  arisen  mostly  in 
modern  times,  as  a  search  of  the  writings 
of  the  early  explorers,  the  Jesuits,  fails 
to  uncover  any  of  these  alarming  stories. 
And,  too,  if  the  muscallonge  ever  was 
super-huge  in  weight  and  length  they 
would  certainly  have  proclaimed  it  to 
the  world.  However,  I  have  never  read 
any  early  work  that  gave  such  weights 
and  lengths  as  the  moderns  have  put 
across.  One  writer  stated  in  the  '80's 
that  the  muscallonge  "will  quite  often 
reach  the  weight  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds."  Frank  Forester,  the 
famous  English  writer  on  American 
sports  and  angling,  stated  that  the 
muscallonge  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
went  as  high  as  two  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  Hornaday  writes  that  in  south- 
ern Canada  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
region  the  muscallonge  reaches  a  length 
of  seven  and  one  half  feet  or  more  and 
attains  a  maximum  weight  of  more  than 
ninety  pounds.  Jordan  and  Evermann 
hold  that  "The  muscallonge  often  reaches 
a  length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds."  Elsewhere  Barton 
Warren  Evermann  states  that:  "It  (the 


muscallonge)  attains  a  length  of  eight 
feet  or  more  and  a  great  weight."  Wii- 
iam  H.  Meehan,  one  of  the  foremost  fish 
culturists  of  the  United  States,  has  re- 
marked of  the  pike  family,  that:  "The 
pike  family  is  represented  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  America,  and  the  species  vary 
in  weight  at  maturity  from  half  a  pound 
to  nearly  150  pounds."  Further  on 
he  remarks:  "The  muscallonge  is  the 
largest  of  these  (of  the  pike  family)  and 
attains  a  length  of  eight  feet  and  some- 
times a  weight  of  more  than  100  pounds." 
One  is  doing  excellent  indeed  in  the 
present  day  if  he  brings  in  a  muscallonge 
of  twenty  or  even  eighteen  pounds. 

The  muscallonge  is  one  of  the  first  of 
the  fish  to  spawn  in  the  spring.  In 
fact  they  are  spawn-filled  before  the  ice 
is  sagging  and  going  out.  By  the  first 
of  May  the  spawning  is  over  and  this 
accounts  for  the  wonder  of  the  anglers 
that  they  do  not  see  the  muscallonge  on 
the  spawning  shoals  along  with  the  other 
fish.  The  muscallonge  will  select  water 
f  rom  six  to  ten  feet  in  depth  in  which  to 
spawn.  As  to  the  amount  of  eggs  a 
female  muscallonge  will  produce  (she  is 
always  quite  larger  than  the  male)  differ, 
but  as  a  rule  the  number  is  great.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  female  weighing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thirty  five  pounds 
produced  something  like  265,000  eggs, 
these  being  about  an  eleventh  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  74,000  of  them  filled  a 
quart  measure.  It  is  of  course  hard  to 
say  how  long  it  will  take  for  the  eggs  to 
hatch,  that  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  at  the  time.  But  it 
has  been  stated  that  at  a  temperature  of 
55  F.  these  eggs  will  hatch  out  in  fifteen 
days.  The  fry  absorb  the  yolk  sac  on 
the  breast  in  the  succeeding  fifteen  days. 
(Later  note:  Meehan  states  that  in  the 
hatcheries,  "Muscallonge  eggs  may  be 
hatched  on  trays  the  same  as  trout,  in 
water  with  a  temperature  of  46  F;  the 
incubation  period  is  sixty  days)." 

Probably  the  greatest  detriment  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  muscallonge  is  its 
surprising  cannibal  nature.  Meehan 
notes  where  the  superintendent  of  a 
hatchery  placed  five  thousand  fry  in  a 
pond  having  an  area  fifty  by  twenty  feet. 
Three  months  thereafter  they  had  so 
preyed  upon  each  other  that  only  one 
muscallonge  remained  and  that,  says  this 
fish  culturist,  was  eaten  by  a  bird. 

It  would  seem  in  a  wild  state  that  the 
muscallonge  has  a  hard  time  of  it  to  get 
started  in  life.    Parent  muscallonge  pro- 
bably destroy  half  of  their  offspring] 
R.  P.  L. 

Question: — Do  gulls,  herons,  ducks, 
ospreys  and  other  birds  destroy  enough 
fish  to  make  their  presence  in  the  wild 
a  nuisance  and  a  preventive  to  the  in- 
crease of  finny  life?  I  have  heard  so 
many  state  that  they  are  such  fish  de- 
stroyers that  they  do  away  with  more 
fish  than  man. 

Answer: — Man  is  always  quick  to 
lay  the  blame  on  somebody  else  and 
that  such  winged  life  as  you  have  stated 
are  branded  as  obnoxious  it  is  true,  but 
that  they  constitute  a  menace  to  our 
fish  life  is  ridiculous.  Such  statements 
emanate  in  the  brains  of  people  not  in 
the  least  conversant  with  wild  life  and 
are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  which 
is  nothing.  Not  content  with  the  swift 
marching  of  animals  and  birds  into  ex- 
tinction they  must  raise  their  cries  for 
the  slaughter  of  herons  because,  forsooth 
they  kill  a  few  fish.  Now  there  is  no 
one  more  interested  in  the  fish  life  of 
this  continent  than  I  happen  to  be  and 
any  ill  that  is  perpetrated  against'  that 
fish  life  has  my  attention.  If  I  have 
utterly  discarded  consideration  of  the 
matter  of  birds  destroying  fish  in  suffic- 
ient quantity  to  sign  their  death  warrant 


it  is  an  indication  how  at  least  I  feel  in 
the  matter.  Man,  the  arch  destroyer, 
the  forest  murderer  and  the  bird  assassin 
follows  his  own  dictates.  A  heron  is 
seen  with  a  fish  and  at  once  his  ire  arises. 
Probably  this  person  has  been  out  fishing 
and  has  had  poor  success.  Mayhaps 
he  did  not  use  the  right  lure,  did  not 
know  how  to  fish  in  fact,  but  because  he 
got  no  fish  he  at  once  settles  it  in  his 
mind  that  the  fish  in  the  lake  have  all 
disappeared  and  that  the  lone  heron  that 
caught  the  fish  he  was  seen  with  is  the 
cause  of  it  all,  and  at  once  the  whole 
heron  tribe  is  branded  for  fair.  He  writes 
to  his  sporting  magazine  and  the  letter 
is  duly  printed.  Others  take  up  the  cry 
— and  there  you  are.  But  what  of  the 
man  who  sinks  the  dynamite  in  a  lake, 
the  man  who  uses  the  lime  pot,  the  man 
who  spears  fish  on  the  spawning  run,  the 
man  who  nets  hundreds  of  bass  and 
trout  on  their  spawning  nests  and  what 
of  the  manufactories  that  run  chemical 
refuse  into  the  streams  and  kill  more  fish 
in  one  day  than  the  whole  heron  tribe 
kill  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  man  that  dis- 
turbs the  balance  of  nature,  not  the 
birds.  These  same  gulls,  herons,  fish 
ducks,  ospreys,  loons  and  cormorants 
were  meant  in  the  natural  scheme  of 
things  as  it  applies  to  our  continent. 
The  white  man  certainly  was  not  meant 
to  be  here.  The  white  man  was  an  intro- 
duction just  as  the  English  sparrow,  the 
quack  grass  and  the  Russian  thistle  were 
introductions.  They  have  disturbed  the 
balance  of  nature,  not  the  birds.  In  a 
wild  state  nature  provided  enough  fish 
to  go  around  and  then  a  lot  to  spare. 
We  must  get  that  viewpoint  to  realize 
that  we  ourselves  are  standing  at  the 
judgment  chair  to  answer  for  our  actions. 
The  above  mentioned  birds  are  utterly 
innocent.  They  are  entitled  to  all  the 
fish  they  can  catch  and  have  more  of  a 
right  to  those  same  fish  than  man  who 
in  his  brutish,  selfish  attitude  would  fish 
the  waters  dry  and  then  holler  about  the 
decrease  in  fish,  his  limited  intelligence 
or  ego  being  such  that  his  point  of  view 
is  crippled  or  stunted.  Man  wants  to 
lay  the  blame  on  someone  else  and  of 
course  Nature  is  indirectly  to  blame  (?) 
in  his  eyesight.  Nature  •  must  supply 
him  with  everything  or  he  whines.  Man 
does  not  realize  that  he  is  here  to  show 
some  reason  for  his  existence.  His 
general  feeling  is  that  Nature  should  be 
proud  that  she  produced  such  a  wonder- 
ful specimen  and  should  therefore  bestow 
upon  him  oodles  of  good  things  and 
coddle  and  blow  sweet  zephyrs  through 
his  hair  and  dump  rose  petals  down  on 
him.  Is  it  not  true,  I  charge  you,  from 
childhood  up,  it  is  man's  whine:  "I  did- 
n't do  it.  I  didn't  do  it.  I  tell  you  I 
didn't  do  it.  HE  DID  IT"  Of 
course;  what  more  need  be  said? 

These  same  gulls,  herons,  etc.,  have 
their  purpose.  Gulls  are  protected  be- 
cause they  keep  the  shores  clean  of  dead 
fish,  which,  if  they  were  not  removed 
would  raise  a  stench  to  high  heaven. 
But  Nature  keeps  a  clean  house;  keeps  it 
fresh  and  good  to  live  in,  and  because  in 
her  economy  of  things  nothing  is  allowed 
to  go  to  waste,  so  her  birds  (such  as 
the  gulls)  pick  up  the  dead  fish.  The 
heron  does  likewise.  Man  never  had 
that  viewpoint  of  course,  that  they  are 
scavengers.  If  he  did  he  would  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  them,  just  as  he  does 
at  the  turkey  buzzard,  jeering:  "The 
nasty,  filthy  things.  They  are  nothing 
but  scavengers."  Man  would  say  the 
same  of  the  garbage  man  and  scavenger 
in  the  city  and  hold  their  noses.  If  he 
were  compelled  to  clear  away  his  own 
filth  he  would  realize  what  a  service  to 
humanity  a  scavenger  really  is.  Always 
it  is  the  same  thing,  someone  to  do  the 
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dirty  work,  someone  to  stand  by  and 
laugh  and  hold  noses.  By  this  standard 
we  measure  the  triumph  of  mankind! 

We  deny  the  kingfisher  or  the  heron  a 
few  fish  and  we  catch  ten  times  more  fish 
that  we  can  do  and  throw  most  of  them 


away.  W  e  are  generally  successful  in  our 
fishing.  '  But  the  kingfisher  will  often 
sit  for  hours  before  he  can  obtain  just 
one  specimen  and  the  same  applies  tc 
the  heron. 

R.  P.  L 


was  beginning  to  think  of  changing  to 
another  location  when  suddenly  the 
reel  gave  a  shriek,  out  went  the  line  with 
a  rush  and  on  the  far  side  of  the  pool 
there  leaped  a  fine  bass.  The  bottom  of 
the  pool  was  covered  with  many  snags 
and  old  logs,  so  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  short  work  of  landing  him  and 
without  any  finesse  I  brought  him  to  the 
net  an  hour  later.  He  weighed  4  lbs. 
7  oz.    Not  a  bad  start. 

This  initial  success  put  great  heart 
into  the  others  and  the  big  and  bearded 
Irishman  was  all  for  trying  his  'prentice 
hand  right  away.  We  gave  him  a  start 
and  when  he  hooked  a  pounder  he 
thought  it  was  the  Mauretania.  But 
much  as  he  was  delighted  with  his  fishing 
experiences,  and  they  were  beyond  his 
powers  of  imagination,  his  surprise  at 
the  charm  of  this  inviolate  country  was 
extreme.  Imagine  a  densely  wooded 
shore  line  along  the  narrow  reach  of 
lake  as  it  winds  towards  the  portage  end. 
Where  the  wood  terminates,  there  rises, 
she,er  from  the  water,  cliffs  of  vari- 
colored rock,  with  here  and  there  a 
hardy  pine  holding  on  to  a  treacherous 
footing.  When  the  water  is  calm  these 
cliffs  seem  to  descend  to  illimitable 
depths  and  make  a  magnificent  picture. 
Then  island  succeeds  island,  each  with  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  of  these  gems  of  green, 
emerald  and  olive,  some  big  fellows 
are  to  be  found. 

One  feels  incapable  of  really  drinking 
in  all  the  beauty  that  lies  around,  but  to 
allow  the  canoe  to  drift,  and  gaze  and 
look  is  to  invite  a  great  peace  and  con- 
tent, storing  the  mind  with  memories 
that  will  serve  to  temper  many  a  winter 
'day  when  there  is  no  fishing  or  sport  of 
any  kind.  Horatio  W.  Seymour,  a 
well-known  New  York  editor  once  said: 
"There  will  be  things  to  do  when  you  are 
dead.  Go  fishing."  Nothing  more  true. 
I  may  not  be  a  philosophical  fisherman, 
but  I  am  a  patient  one.  I  am  reminded 
of  younger  days  in  the  Land  of  Saints— 
perhaps  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
these  troublous  times — when  I  could 
tramp  all  day  with  a  gun  and  recked 
little  about  the  quarry.  The  open,  the 
rough  moor,  the  rocky  tarn,  the  wailing 
cry  of  the  curlew  and  the  wild  beat  of  the 
Atlantic  on  precipitous  cliffs  seemed 
enough  for  both  mind  and  heart. 

So  at  Rock  Lake  one  abandoned  rod 
and  line  at  times  at  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  seemed  to  fill  every  requirement 
of  itself.  And  remember  this  is  only 
one  of  the  thousand  waters  in  this  land 
of  splendid  sport  and  unrivalled  beauty. 
But  the  fisherman  will  want  something 
more  concrete  regarding  the  fish  than 
feeble  word  pictures  of  scenery.  I  have 
told  you  how  I  landed  a  near  five-pounder 
in  the  first  hour  I  was  at  the  portage. 
The  same  evening  a  couple  of  American 
visitors  took  four  fish  out  of  the  same 
pool,  all  weighing  over  five  pounds  and 
as  nice  specimens  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

Just  where  a  big  and  half-ruined  hem- 
lock bends  over  the  water,  appeared  to 
be  their  habitat.  Making  a  long  cast, 
the  lure  does  not  linger  long  in  this  spot. 
And  there  are  no  perch  or  other  rubbish 
to  interfere,  as  there  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  lake  among  the  lily  pads  and 
water  vegetation. 

But  a  hungry  prowler  will  snap  at 
any  bait  and  many  a  one  we  snapped 
up  in  turn  during  our  stay.  At  a  little 
group  of  rocky  islets  between  which  the 
breeze  made  a  sort  of  little  current 
we  had  some  clinking  good  fishing, 
fellows  full  of  fight  and  ginger.  Nor  did 
we  get  all  we  hooked.  Twice  in  one 
morning  they  broke  my  line  and  I  was 
using  them  gently  withal.  But  they 
were  the  real  product  of  these  clear 
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Algonquin  Bass  and  Trout 

Warrior  Fish  Aplenty  in  the  Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes 
Wm.  Stronge  Campbell 


1 REMEMBER  reading  somewhere 
"If  the  heart  be  light  the  churlishness 
of  the  fish  cannot  spoil  sport."  No 
truer  svords  were  ever  written,  and  al- 
though I  cannot  recall  the  source  of  the 
epigram,  I  feel  indebted  to  the  writer, 
simply  for  reminding  me  that  sometimes 
we  need  to  have  the  obvious  pointed 
out.  But  the  point  of  the  quotation  is  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  lakes  of 
the  Algonquin  Park  region  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  churlish  fish.  There  are 
fish,  big,  little  and  medium  sized,  but 
their  manners  are  perfect  and  they  will 
accept  an  introduction  to  the  fisherman 
with  less  affectation  than  any  I  have  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb — have 
they  not  thousands  for  that  matter? — a 
proverb  which  says:  "Patience  and  deal," 
meaning  luck  will  turn  if  one  plays  long 
enough,  but  to  fill  a  reel  in  the  Algonquin 
lakes  one  needs  little  patience  and  but  a 
modicum  of  skill. 

The  value  of  this  great  natural  play- 
ground, the  park  of  a  thousand  lakes, 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  seems 
as  much  an  appanage  of  the  United 
States  as  Yellowstone  park,  for  Americans 
in  increasing  numbers  are  seen  here 
every  season.  And  they  come  long 
distances  to  enjoy  the  unrivalled  scenery 
and  magnificent  fishing.  Canadians  are 
not  half  thankful  for  the  fact  that  this 
area  has  been  conserved  for  their  benefit; 
that  it  has  been  left  in  its  untarnished 
and  unspoiled  beauty,  lovely  as  when  the 
finger  of  the  great  Creator  turned  it 
over  to  the  children  of  men.  One  some- 
times thinks  that  if  Algonquin  Park 
were  more  remote  there  would  be  more 
visitors.  The  best  fishing  is  always 
"e'er  the  next  bridge."  1  hey  used  to 
say  so  in  Ireland  at  any  rate,  and  there 
is  something  in  the  aphorism.  Blessings 
are  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  with  which  we  obtain  them. 
But  because  the  Park  is  so  easily  reached 
it  is  possibly  overlooked  by  many  sports- 
men. But  my  initial  experiences  in  this 
lovely  area  made  me  long  to  go  back,  so 
that  it  was  with  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  I  made  one  of  a  party  of  three 
who  set  out  for  Rock  Lake  early  in 
August.  The  septuagenarian  of  the  trio 
had  never  even  seen  a  bass  in  his  life. 
He  was  in  Canada  on  a  few  month's 
visit  and  thought  a  week  or  two  in  what 
he  termed  the  "wilds"  would  be  an 
experience.  His  only  experience  of  fish- 
ing was  "streaming"  for  mackerel  off 
the  Irish  coast — not  bad  sport  but  some- 
what monotonous,  for  when  one  runs 
into  a  school  of  these  fish  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  hauling  them  in  as  fast  as  the 
line  goes  out. 

Judge  then  his  delight  and  surprise 
when  introduced  to  the  fighting  bass  and 
the  lordly  lake  trout.  But  I  am  antici- 
pating. With  true  Irish  eloquence  he 
dilated  on  the  beauty  of  the  country  as 
seen  on  the  trip  from  Toronto.  And 


truly,  this  land  of  lake  and  wood  is 
indescribably  charming  and  beautiful. 
The  G.  T.  R.  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
journey  by  affording  the  traveller  every 
comfort  and  convenience,  a  fact  that 
need  not  necessarily  be  forgotten.  Sup- 
plies for  camping,  and  for  that  matter, 
tackle  of  every  kind  can  be  had  at  High- 
land Inn,  but  we  had  enough  rods  and 
gear  to  clean  out  half  a  dozen  lakes  if  we 
had  had  the  time.  It  is  true  economy 
to  go  well  furnished.  We  had  made  all 
arrangements  in  advance  and  George 


Skulls  of  wolves  on  shelf  over  door.  Bill 
is  notice  to  campers  to  extinguish 
their  fires. 


Stringer,  best  of  comrades  and  game 
wardens,  had  our  tent  pitched  on  the 
portage  that  leads  from  Rock  to  Pen 
Lakes. 

This  is  a  really  lovelyjspot  and  one  of 
its  most  appealing  features  is  an  ice-cold 
spring  from  which  issues  water  that  beats 
all  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent  in  the 
world.  Flowing  from  Pen  is  a  waterfall 
which  finds  its  way  through  gargantuan 
rocks  and  boulders,  making  the  sweetest 
music  one  can  hear,  a  celestial  choir 
of  harmony  by  day  and  a  soothing 
lullaby  by  night. 

When  the  tumbling  waters  come  to 
rest  they  are  part  of  a  large  circular  pool, 
not  deep,  but  harboring  some  finefish,  as 
I  was  soon  to  discover.  George  and  I 
poured  out  a  libation  to  th  e  godsof  good 
luck  and  leaving  the  other  members 
of  the  party  to  do  the  necessary  work, 
I  started  operations  with  a  small  green 
frog.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  weather  was  cool  and  cloudy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  for  a  couple  of  days  it  was 
even  cold  and  the  nights  demanded  an 
extra  blanket  or  two.  We  didn't  see  the 
sun  for  forty-eight  hours,  but  thereafter 
it  was  warm  and  at  times  even  hot. 
However,  I  got  busy  and  soon  had  a 
few  medium  sized  bass  in  the  canoe.  I 
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and  cold  lakes,  fish  of  wmch  one  is  never 
sure  until  they  are  in  the  boat.  And  so 
we  voyaged  around,  trying  now  this, 
and  again  that  spot.  After  his  some- 
what colorless  experiences  in  the  waters 
of  the  Irish  sea,  a  iusty  and  vigorous  bass 
on  the  end  of  a  light  steel  rod  was  a 
revelation  to  the  Jason  of  the  party. 

"Man  alive  this  is  g-r-r-r-eat  sport," 
he  would  exclaim,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  disagree  with  him.    And  again:  "If 


W.  Campbell,  sr.  and  W.  S.  Campbell 
at  Rock  lake,  August,  1920. 

the  fishermen  on  the  other  side  only  knew 
of  a  land  like  this  they  would  soon 
abandon  Norway  and  come  here  for  the 
fishing."  Of  course  fishermen  go  to 
Norway  for  the  salmon  and  it  is  a.glorious 
sport,  but  Algonquin  with  its  warrior 
bass  and  big  lake  trout  is  a  veritable 
land  of  promise  and  delight. 

How  beautiful  the  nights,  cool  and 
invigorating,  refreshing  and  rejuvenat- 
ing. Supper  over,  and  the  dying  embers 
of  the  big  camp  fire  glowing  warmly  in 
the  velvet  night,  the  music  of  the  water- 
fall the  only  sound  on  the  gentle  zephyr, 
how  pleasant  to  smoke  and  yarn  about 
experiences  in  various  parts  of  this 
pleasant  and  lovable  old  world.  Mem- 
ories of  Donegal  rivers,  Antrim  lakes, 
and  Tyrone  streams;  pole  fishing  on 
piers  in  France  Portugal  and  Spain 
crowded  back  into  speech,  almost  for- 
gotten experiences  coming  reminiscently 
in  the  interchange  of  stories. 

So  much  for  the  bass.  Now  for  a  few 
words  regarding  the  trout.  The  portage 
between  Rock  and  Pen  Lakes  is  a  short 
and  easy  one.  Some  distance  up,  the 
overflow  from  the  spring  I  have  referred 
to  filters  across  the  trail  and  from  thence 
an  easy  ascent  leads  to  where  the  water- 
fall begins  amid  a  medley  of  old  logs  and 
piles  of  driftwood.  Here  minnows  are 
disporting  themselves  in  myriads  and 
one  can  soon  obtain  an  abundance  of 
bait.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  out  in 
the  lake  is  a  large  humpbacked  island 
and  between  this- and  the  left-hand  shore 
appears  to  be  the  best  place  for  the  trout. 

With  George  wielding  the  paddle  I 
let  out  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  copper 


wire  with  an  Archer  spinner  and  it  was 
not  long  until  I  had  a  strike.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  in  a  couple  of  hours 
I  had  six  fish,  the  largest  being  Q%  lbs., 
weight  and  the  smallest  about  4  lbs. 
Before  us  stretched  a  lovely  circular 
•  bay,  with  a  rocky,  boulder-strewn  shore 
on  the  one  side  and  small  cliffs  on  the 
other.  We  tried  our  luck  in  this  little 
gulf  and  were  rewarded  with  a  fish  about 
73^2  lbs.,  but  operations  were  rudely 
cut  short  for  the  time  when  a  really  big 
fellow  went  off  with  the  spinner,  which 
was  snapped  where  it  joined  the  wire. 
Not  having  another  with  us,  we  had  to 
quit. 

That  afternoon  the  greybeard  of  the 
party  had  a  go  at  the  game  and  was 
rewarded  with  five  fairly  sizable  fish, 
of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud. 
Back  in  Ireland  again,  he  is  doubtless 
telling  his  friends  of  the  magnificent 
playground  set  apart  for  the  Canadian 
people  and  of  its  sporting  possibilities. 

So  delighted  was  he  with  the  place 
tha  e  refused  to  return  with  me  to 
Toronto  and  remained  at  Rock  Lake 
until  it  was  almost  time  to  get  his  return 
steamer  to  Liverpool.  Meantime  the 
youngest  member  of  the  party  was  not 
idle.and  enjoyed  his  full  share  of  the  sport. 
Indeed  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  con- 
nected with  the  biggest  bass  that  came 
our  way  and  played  and  landed  him  like 
a  veteran.  That  schoolboy  is  learning 
lessons3thatj,will  stand  him  in  good  stead 


later  in  life,  lessons  of  patience,  of  service, 
of  unselfishness,  and,  best  of  all,  of 
silence,  of  which,  alas,  there  is  too  little 
in  this  sometimes  noisy  and  discordant 
world. 

The  wild  life  of  this  lake  is  a  perpetual 
delight.  Deer  come  down  to  drink  out 
of  its  clear  and  cool  waters,  and  one 
evening  we  saw  a  particularly  fine  animal. 
As  we  paddled  slowly  along  he  gave  us  a 
questioning  look,  turned,  waved  the  flag 
and  was  gone.  On  another  occasion  a 
mink  calmly  traversed  a  log  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  us,  his  fierce  and  beady 
eye  regarding  us  with  cold  malevolence. 
The  nature  lover,  armed  with  a  good 
camera  can  here  obtain  some  excellent 
pictures  with  the  exercise  of  a  little 
patience  and  caution.  These  animals 
seem  to  know  that  they  are  protected, 
but  in  the  winter  George  runs  a  long 
trapline  and  last  season  took  over  $3,000 
worth  of  fur.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of 
a  beaver  trap  which  is  widely  used.  I 
forgot  to  ask  him  if  he  had  patented  it, 
but  I  suppose  with  the  carelessness  of 
the  woodsman  he  didn't  take  the  trouble. 

Every  winter  he  destroys  many  pre- 
dacious" animals  and  the  picture  shows 
his  long  boathouse  adorned  with  the 
skulls  of  wolves  which  he  has  shot  and 
trapped  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  a  splendid  fishing  holiday  and 
I  looked  forward  expectantly  to  further 
experiences  in  this  great  natural  play- 
ground. 
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Some  Facts  About  Antlers 


C.  N.  A.  Ireson 


IT  is  surprising  how  many  people  are 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  deer,  unlike 
the  hollow  horned  ruminants,  shed 
and  grow  an  entire  new  set  of  antlers 
annually.  One  frequently  meets  hunters 
from  the  cities  and  small  towns  of  agri- 
cultural districts,  who  though  they  are, 
quite  familiar  with  the  habits  of  game 
during  the  brief  open  seasons,  are  dubious 
as  to  whether  or  not  deer  drop  their 
horns.  Some  will  allow  that  the  whitetail 
loses  his  horns,  yet  they  will  not  credit 
the  moose  dropping  his  massive  horns. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  as  competent  au- 
thorities have  long  since  proven  it  to 
occur  not  only  to  "Monsieur  L'Original," 
but  to  the  remainder  of  the  deer  family, 
which,  in  Canada,  includes  the  Wapiti 
or  Elk  of  the  west,  the  woodland  caribou 
of  the  northern  timbered  regions,  the 
barren  land  caribou  of  the  sub-arctic  and 
arctic  regions,  the  mule  deer  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  coast  blacktail  of  British  Col- 
umbia and  the  common  white  tail  of  the 
eastern  backwoods. 

The  fact  that  this  shedding  and  grow- 
ing of  antlers  is  sometimes  doubted,  war- 
rants giving  space  to  an  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  process.  As  the  moose 
is  the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed 
of  our  Canadian  deer,  let  us  take  him  as 
the  example  in  roughly  explaining  the 
forming  of  the  horns.  What  is  said  of 
him.  on  this  subject  in  a  general  way 
applies  to  all  other  deer  except,  of  course, 
that  the  periods  vary  slightly  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  all  are  influenced  by 
local  climatic  conditions. 

First  Horns  and  Determination  Of  Age 

The  bull  moose  calf  has  no  horns  but 
two  little  knobs  can  be  felt  underneath 


the  skin  of  his  head.  In  the  yearling 
these  two  knobs  grow  into  straight 
spikes  about  eight  inches  long.  An 
animal  thus  armed  is  designated  as  a 
"spike-horn."  At  the  age  of  two  each 
horn  has  two  prongs  and  he  is  known 
as  a  "crotch-horn."  Each  subsequent 
year  a  point  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
added  to  the  antler  and  that  age  can 
be  determined 'by  the  number  of  these 
tines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  age  can  be 
fairly  accurately  determined  up  to  the 
age  of  three.  After  that,  however,  age 
can  only  be  approximately  guessed, 
for  as  a  general  rule,  antlers  attain  their 
greatest  size  at  the  animal's  prime  of 
life,  which  is  at  six  or  seven  years,  and 
then  deteriorate  in  size  and  frequently 
in  points  with  the  march  of  time.  This 
accounts  for  exceptionally  large  bodied 
animals  being  shot  with  very  inferior 
heads.  Roosevelt  in  his  volumes  "The 
Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman"  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  fallibility  of 
judging  age  by  points  in  elk.  He  men- 
tions a  captive  bull  of  two  years  carrying 
a  head  of  ten  points.  Thus  it  follows 
that  determining  a  deer's  age  by  tines 
is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  for  ac- 
curracy  with  judging  a  horse's  age  by 
its  teeth. 

The  Process  of  Growth 

In  the  maritime  provinces  horn  growth 
proceeds  as  follows: — In  April  two  soft 
knobs  form  beneath  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head of  the  then  hornless  matured  bull. 
These  two  knobs  at  first  grow  slowly 
but  make  up  for  their  tardiness  on  the 
approach  of  the  warm  weather  when 
they  rear  themselves  with  surprising 
rapidity.  The  new  horns  are  covered 
with  a  dark  coloured  skin,  are  soft  and 
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spongy  to  feel,  very  warm  and  full  of 
blood.  If  lacerated  at  this  period  they 
bleed  profusely  and  are  said  to  be  very 
painful  to  the  beast  when  touched.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  abundance  of 
food  provided  by  nature  makes  foraging 
relatively  easy  thus  enabling  the  animal 
to  keep  up  its  vitality  which  is  being 
constantly  drawn  upon  to  furnish  blood 
for  the  new  and  fast  growing  horns. 
By  August  the  horns  have  changed  from 
the  thick  knobby  state  and  have  formed 
into  palms  with  blunt  but  less  knobby 
points.  Throughout  the  period  of  growth 
the  antlers  have  been  becoming  gradually 
covered  with  minute  soft  hairs  which 
now  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  them  a  decided  fuzzy  appear- 
ance and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  "in 
the  velvet."  Towards  the  middle  of  Sept- 
ember they  become  fully  matured  and 
hardened;  a  bur  that  had  formed  at  the 
base  shuts  off  the  blood  supply,  thus  caus- 
ing the  velvety  skin  covering  to  dry  so  as 
to  be  easily  rubbed  off  by  the  animals  on 
saplings.  Most  bushmen  and  hunters  are 
familiar  with  trees  on  which  moose  or 
any  deer  have  polished  their  horns. 
During  this  polishing  period  the  animals 
forsake  their  summer  feeding  grounds  in 
the  open  marshes  and  around  lake  shores 
for  the  bush  where  they  are  not  so  often 
nor  easily  seen,  consequently  the  untidy 
bull  with  shreds  of  "velvet"  hanging 
from  his  horns  is  not  a  common  sight. 

As  soon  as  the  velvet  has  been  rubbed 
off  and  the  horns  polished,  the  rutting 
season  is  at  hand.  Nature  seems  to 
have  furnished  these  massive  antlers  to 
the  bulls  for  the  sole  purpose  of  battling 
for  mates.  Almost  anyone  who  has 
travelled  extensively  in  a  moose  country 
is  familiar  with  the  pawed  up  battle 
grounds  of  rival  bulls  fighting  for  a 
favored  cow. 

Locked  Antlers  and  Shedding 

During  these  struggles  antlers  some- 
times interlock  causing  the  warriors  to 
starve  to  death.  A  number  of  skeletons 
of  moose  that  have  died  thus  have  been 
found  and  wisely  forwarded  to  museums. 

According  to  H.  Pritchard,  the  English 
sportsman,  some  Newfoundland  guides 
forcibly  lock  caribou  antlers  and  sell 
them  for  fancy  prices  to  non-resident 
hunteis  as  souveniers  of  wilderness 
tragedies.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has 
attempted  this  in  Canada  and  let  us  hope 
no  one  will  ever  set  up  in  such  a  nefarious 
curio  trade.  Still  these  fake  locked  ant- 
lers would  be  about  as  genuine  as  the 
average  curios  bought  by  tourists  else- 
where. 

After  the  close  of  the  mating  season 
the  moose  has  no  further  use  for  his 
horns,  so  around  about  the  latter  part  of 
December  or  the  first  of  January,  these 
useless  encumbrances  are  shed,  falling 
off  close  to  the  skull.  Young  bulls  carry 
their  horns  much  later  than  fully  matured 
ones  and  elk  much  later  than  other  deer. 
A  day  or  two  as  a  rule  passes  between  the 
fall  of  the  first  and  second  antler.  For 
the  best  part  of  the  winter  no  horns  adorn 
the  head  of  the  moose.  Next  April  tho 
horns  grow  again  passing  through  the 
same  stages  as  have  already  been  do 
scribed. 

Cast  Antlers. 

Cast  antlers  are  occasionally  found  but 
owing  to  generally  being  dropped  in 
swamps,  they  are  subjected  to  conditions 
favoring  early  decay  and  are  frequently 
badly  gnawed  by  porcupines,  field  mice 
and  other  such  rodents.  Though  I  have 
never  intentionally  searched  for  cast 
antlers  I  once  accidently  came  upon  a 
cast  white-tail's  horn.  It  was  found  in 
the  water  half  buried  in  the  sand  of  a 
river  bank  near  a  deer  crossing'  and  was 
very  much  worn  by  the  elements.  I 
have  examined  a  number  found  by  others 


all  of  which  were  weather  beaten  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  were  found  to- 
gether in  a  thicket  in  the  early  spring, 
evidently  both  shed  at  the  same  time. 
Freak  Heads 
Most  hunters  are  familiar  with  freak 
heads  that  have  one  antler  in  its  natural 
position  whilst  the  other  is  tilted  at  some 
ridiculous  angle  or  other  wise  malformed. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  these  defor- 
mities are  caused  by  accidental  mutilation 
or  bending  in  the  "velvet"  stage.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bonnycastle  Dale  in  the 
January  1921,  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  the 
deformed  antler  re-occurs  each  year 
which  of  course  does  not  agree  with  the 
above.  Taking  into  consideration  that 
according  to  Major  Kennion,  the  Him- 
alayan sportsman,  deformities  in  horns 
occur  in  such  animals  as  the  Markhor, 
which  of  course  are  never  shed  and  there- 
fore never  soft,  which  would  tend  to  show 
that  malformed  antlers  can  be  due  to 
causes  other  than  accidents  in  the  soft 
stage. 

Horns  On  Females. 

The  cow  caribou  is  the  sole  member  of 
the  female  sex  of  the  deer  family  that  has 
horns  and  they  are  more  slender  and 
slightly  smaller  than  in  the  bull.  Very 
rarely  do  females  of  other  deer  have 
horns,  but  several  white-tail  does  with 
antlers  have  been  shot  in  Ontario  and 
others  have  been  reported  from  various 
localities.  The  majority  of  these  freaks 
of  nature  are  usually  "spikehorns"  but 
a  cow  moose  with  bifurcated  antlers  was 
shot  in  New  Brunswick  and  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  study  a 
mule  deer  doe  with  a  fair  set  of  antlers 
through  field  glasses  in  the  Rockies,  full 
particulars  of  which  were  written  for 
Rod  and  Gun  in  "Hunting  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat." 

It  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  in  most 
of  the  very  rare  cases  where  does  have 
been  found  with  horns,  they  have  been 
barren.  (It  would-  be  interesting  to 
hear  through  the  columns  of  this  maga- 
zine from  any  readers  who-  have  shot  or 
seen  does  with  horns  if  they  could  tell 
us  whether  the  animals  were  barren  or 
not.) 

Effect  of  Castration. 

Quite  recently  I  ascertained  from  a 
gentleman  from  the  southern  states, 
where  deer  are  quite  often  tamed  and 
kept  on  the  plantations,  that  if  the  buck 
is  castrated  when  the  antlers  are  in  the 
velvet,  they  remain  so;  and  if  the  oper- 
ation is  performed  when  the  horns  are 
fully  matured,  they  are  never  shed;  and 
that  if  done  after  the  horns  have  been 
shed,  they  never  grow  again.  This 
being  the  case  would  account  for  reports 
that  I  have  heard  of  some  fine  stags  in 
parks  carrying  their  antlers  throughout 
the  year  and  probably  seeing  such  deer 
and  knowing  the  average  woodsman's 
capacity  for  stretching  and  twisting  the 
truth,  has  caused  many  urban  dwellers 
to  doubt  the  latter's  word  about  the  shed- 
ding of  antlers. 

The  effect  of  this  operation  distinctly 
shows  antler  growth  to  have  a  decided 
sexual  significance  and  when  coupled 
with  the  facts  that  horns  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  virility  of  the  animals, 
and  that  the  size  of  horns  deteriorates 
after  the  prime  of  life  of  the  beast,  and 
that  in  most  species  they  are  dropped 
shortly  after  the  rutting  season,  the 
relation  becomes  self  evident. 

The  Tender  Antler  Theory. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  many  theories 
should  oe  concocted  explaining  why 
nature  causes  the  annual  shedding  of 
antlers.  One  of  the  most  common  and 
generally  accepted  of  these  is  that,  if 
the  buck  or  bull  etc.,  were  permitted  to 
wear  his  horns  when  the  does  or  cows  etc. 
drop  their  fawns  or  calves  in  the  spring, 


he  would  proceed  to  gore  his  progeny  to 
death.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  surmised 
that  nature  causes  the  horns  to  be  in- 
the  tender  stage  of  sprouting  at  this 
time.  The  females,  it  is  said,  take  to 
the  thickets  with  their  young,  seeking 
sanctuary  there  from  the  attacks  of  the 
murderous  buck  who  does  not  enter  the 
brush  for  fear  of  hurting  his  sensitive, 
growing  horns. 

This  theory  sounds  quite  reasonable 
when  applied  to  all  our  deer,  but  the 
barren  land  caribou  which  habitually 
winters  in  the  timber,  but  migrates  in 
the  spring  over  the  massy  treeless  arctic 
tundras.  Out  there,  there  is  no  dense 
brush  to  bruise  horns,  yet  we  do  not  hear 
of  the  male  molesting  his  offpsring. 

Moreover  I  have  myself  seen  bucks 
feeding  quite  near  does  and  fawns  on 
fairly  open  burnings  in  May  where  the 
males  if  they  so  desired  could,  without 
running  any  risk  of  hurting  their  horns, 
have  knocked  down  the  fawns  with  their 
fore  hoofs,  as  deer  have  been  known  to 
do  to  hounds  when  cornered.  During 
fly  time  in  Ontario  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  white-tail  bucks,  does  and 
fawns  "in  the  red"  all  feeding  in  the  same 
open  marsh  from  which  they  come  and 
go  from  the  bush  by  the  same  runways. 
In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  in 
New  Brunswick  one  often  sees  white-tail 
bucks,  does  and  spotted  fawns  and  year- 
lings all  grazing  together  in  the  same 
clearing  of  a  blackwoods  farm,  In  the 
Wrangel  Narrows,  Alaska,  one  sees  the 
same  thing  with  the  very  numerous 
coast-black-tail  at  dusk.  On  what  por- 
tion" of  this  coast  could  bucks  avoid  dense 
brush?  Though  I  have  spent  many 
mosquito  and  fly  pestered  hours  in  watch- 
ing many  deer,  I  have  yet  to  see  signs  of 
this  reported  viciousness  in  bucks  at 
this  season. 

The  moose,  like  his  brother  the  Nor- 
wegian elk,  strikes  severe  blows  with 
hi?  fore  hoofs;  the  white  tail  and  black 
tail  do  likewise.  Might  I  ask  what  is 
to  prevent  any  of  them  from  using  then 
very  effective  fore  feet  on  their  young  ii 
they  seek  to  destroy  them;  they  do  not 
shed  their  hoofs.  The  wapiti  unlike  the 
above  mentioned  three  species,  I  am  in- 
formed, lowers  his  head  to  the  dogs  when 
at  bay.  The  mule  deer  and  caribou,  1 
am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  to 
say  how  adept  they  are  with  their  fore 
feet,  but  this  tender  antler  theory  is 
usually  applied  to  all  our  deer.  My  own 
observations  of  certain  species  do  not 
bear  this  out.  Of  course,  some  will  say 
that  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  which 
is  granted,  but  exceptions  seem  very 
prevalent. 

Might  not  this  theory  have  sprung 
from  the  observation  of  beasts  in  cap- 
tivity where  artificial  surroundings  to 
a  certain  extent  must  formulate  unnatural 
habits?  Residents  of  any  city  boasting 
a  Zoo  are  familiar  with  the  park  buck 
who  has  had  to  be  segregated  on  account 
of  his  temper. 

Though  I  was  once  charged  by  a  Rocky 
Mountain  goat  in  Stanley  Park  Van- 
couver when  photographing  him  through 
the  wire  of  his  enclosure,  I  could  not 
conclude  from  this  hostile  act  on  the  part 
of  one  ill  tempered  "Billy,"  that  all  goats 
in  their  natural  environment  were  sim- 
ilar in  disposition  to  what  one  reads  of 
rhinos.  What  little  experience  I  had 
climbing  after  them  proved  them  much 
the  opposite.  Likewise  would  it  not  be 
unfair  to  take  shows  of  temper  in  a  cap- 
tive stag  towards  its  progeny  as  being 
the  customary  behaviour  of  the  beast 
w  hen  free  in  its  native  wilds? 

Taking  all  into  consideration,  is  not 
the  question  of  "why  do  deer  shed  their 
antlers"  still  one  of  nature's  unsolved 
mysteries? 
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After  You  Get  the  Animal 

Archie  Joscelyn 


Correct  Skinning 

TRAPPING  is  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tion at  best,  for  there  is  an  element 
of  uncertainty  from  beginning  to 
end;  whether  you  will  first  catch  the  ani- 
mal, whether  the  trap  will  then  hold 
him  until  you  come,  whether  the  skin 
will  keep  properly,  and  whether,  in  the 
end,  it  will  bring  the  price  you  have  a 
right  to  expect.  But,  just  as  much  of 
the  first  uncertainty  can  be  done  away 
with  by  proper  traps  and  trapping 
methods,  so  can  much  of  the  latter  un- 
certainty be  eliminated  by  careful  work 
and  choice  in  the  last  five  operations  :- 
Skinning,  stretching,  drying,  grading 
and  shipping. 

Practically  every  fur  bearing  animal 
should  be  skinned  cased;  the  exceptions 
are  generally  beaver,  which  is  skinned 
open  and  stretched  round.  "Open" 
consists  in  cutting  from  base  of  tail, 
along  belly,  to  teeth  or  chin.  This  is 
thje  only  cut  for  beaver,  no  others  being 
made,  the  legs  being  skinned  and  taken 
out  through  holes  as  small  as  possible, 
the  tail  being  cut  off.  "Open"  in  the 
cases  of  other  animals  so  skinned,  has 
the  additional  cuts  along  the  under  side 
of  the  legs  to  the  feet. 

Raccoon  in  some  states  are  skinned 
cased,  but  in  general  they  should  be 
skinned  open  and  stretched  as  nearly 
square  as  possible.  One  large  fur  house 
complains  that  grey  fox,  skunk  and  opos- 
sum are  frequently  skinned  open.  This 
should  never  be  done,  as  it  greatly  lessens 
the  value. 

All  animals  then,  save  beaver  and 
raccoon,  and  in  some  cases  badger, 
should  be  skinned  cased.  This  consists 
of  one  long  cut,  starting  at  the  hind  foot, 
where  the  fur  begins,  and  slitting  entirely 
around  it,  then  cutting  on  the  under  side 
to  the  base  of  tail,  from  there  up  the 
other  leg  to  the  foot  and  around  it. 
Tails  should  be  cut  off  of  muskrat  and 
opossum,  and  left  on  all  other  animals. 
Make  no  other  cuts,  but  skin  down,  null- 
ing off  over  the  head.  A  sharp  knife 
should  be  used  in  all  skinning,  being 
careful  of  two  things;  to  make  no  cuts, 
and  to  leave  very  little  surplus  fat  or 
meat  on  the  skin.    Caution  is  sometimes 


needed  here  to  keep  from  skinning  too 
thin,  and  scraping  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

Skin  carefully  over  the  head,  leaving 
the  ears  on,  and  skinning  entirely  over 
the  nose,  getting,  in  fact,  all  of  the  fur 
even  to  the  whiskers.  Where  the  feet 
are  furred,  as  in  mink,  they  should  be 
left  on,  skinned  out  as  well  as  possible. 
When  skinning  skunk,  use  care  in  getting 
past  the  scent  sack.  Leave  a  bit  of 
fur  on  it,  and  remember  that  the  artillery 
arrangement  is  similiar  to  that  of  a  mink, 
weasel  or  civet  cat. 

Use  care  in  skinning  the  tails  of  foxes 
and  all  animals  with  a  thin  skin  and 
fine  fur.  Tails  of  skunk/,  civet  cat,  wolf, 
fox  and  otter  should  be  partly  split  on 
the  under  side  and  the  bone  removed. 
Do  not  split  the  tails  of  minks  or  weasels. 

One  point  to  remember  is  that  the  fur 
should  be  dry  and  clean  before  you  com- 
mence to  skin,  and  if  full  of  burrs,  comb 
them  out.  When  the  skin  is  off,  it  is 
inverted  or  based,  and  generally  ready 
for 

Stretching. 

The  exceptions  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  ready  for  stretching  will  depend  on 
how  much  fat  and  flesh  there  is  on  it. 
This  should  be  scraped  off  with  a  dull 
knife  or  axe  blade  or  hatchet.  Some- 
times this  can  be  done  better  after  the 
animal  is  stretched.  All  skirts  which 
are  cased  should,  at  the  start,  be  stretch- 
ed pelt  side  out.  If  it  is  desired  to  turn 
them  to  fur  side,  wait  until  partly  dried, 
and  in  that  case,  a  patent  steel,  hollow 
center  stretcher  is  much  the  best. 

Stretching  boards  should  be  made 
as  nearly  the  natural  shape  of  the  animal 
as  possible,  being  quite  wide  at  the  base 
for  muskrat,  not  so  much  so  for  skunk, 
while  for  mink  they  will  be  long  and 
narrow,  nearly  as  wide  at  the  shoulder 
as  the  base.  The  thickness  for  these 
will  vary  from  ]/%  inch  to  %  inch,  for 
muskrat  and  skunk  respectively.  Plane 
smooth.  When  stretching,  stretch  tight 
but  do  not  overstretch.  It  is  worse 
than  under-stretching. 

ALL  foxes,  wolves  or  coyotes,  marten, 
lynx,  lynx  cats,  fisher  and  wolverine, 
should  be  cased  fur  side  out  (turn  when 
partly  dried,  usually  after  a  few  hours.) 

Skunk,  civet  cats  and  opossum,  should 


always,  in  all  sections,  be  cased  pelt  side 
out. 

Mink,  muskrat,  weasel,  otter,  ring- 
tails and  house  cats  may  be  cased  either 
way. 

Such  skins  as  bear,  timber  wolf  (but 
not  coyote)  wild  cats  and  mountain  lion 
should  also  be  skinned  open.  Mole 
skins  should  be  open. 

Drying. 

Should  be  in  a  cool,  shady  place. 
Freezing  will  not  hurt  skins,  but  stove 
heat  or  sunshine  will  ruin  them.  When 
well  dried,  remove  from  boards. 

In  shipping,  small  lots  should  always 
be  shipped  by  parcel  post  rather  than  by 
express,  as  it  is  much  cheaper.  Large 
lots  are  about  equal  either  way.  Skins 
should  be  packed  fur  side  to  fur  side  or 
pelt  to  pelt,  and  flat.  Don't  put  one 
inside  another.  Wrap  in  burlap  or 
canvas.  If  by  parcel  post,  tie  up  rather 
than  sew,  to  close  package.  Mark 
plainly,  using  at  least  two  shipping  tags 
to  a  package. 

Crading. 

is  difficult  for  the  novice,  but <  some  of 
the  rules  following,  and  some  of  the 
common  errors  in  handling  skins  in  dif- 
ferent states  will  prove  very  helpful  in 
judging. 

A  mink,  to  grade  number  one  quality, 
should  be  well  furred,  and  the  flesh  side 
must  be  bright  white  or  flesh  color; 
damaged  skins  as  holes,  poor  handling, 
excessive  fat  or  meat,  will  often  lower 
a  grade. 

If  pelt  is  bright  blue  in  color  but  well 
furred  it  will  go  as  a  number  two.  If 
dark  blue,  it  will  go  as  a  three  or  a  four. 
A  number  3  skin  will  have  a  short  growth 
of  fur  over  the  entire  skin,  and  a  number 
4  will  have  a*growth  of  top  hair  but  no 
under  fur;  these  may  be  irrespective 
of  the  color  of  the  pelt. 

Richness  and  color  of  the  fur  also  deter- 
mines the  grade,  as  extra  or  average 
quality,  dark,  average  or  "pale.  Late 
caught  skins  will  be  faded  and  grade 
down.  Also  the  hair  slips.  In  the 
spring,  therefore,  the  pelt  side  may  be 
all  right  and  the  fur  of  poor  quality. 
Minks  sometimes  become  "singed"  by 
walking  on  sand  in  the  sun's  rays. 

With  the  raccoon,  size  has  something 
to  do  with  the  grading  as  well  as  other 
points  as  mentioned  above.  A  small 
skin  of  number  two  quality  will  grade 
as  a  number  three,  while  a  large  skin 
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number  four  in  quality  may  go  as  a 
number  three  because  of  its  size. 

With  skunk,  the  white  stripes  also 
affect  the  grading,  being  sub-divided  as 
black  or  star,  short  stripe,  narrow  stripe 
and  broad  stripe.  A  black  or  star  skunk 
will  usually  be  allowed  if  the  white  stripes 
do  not  extend  below  the  neck.  A  short 
stripe  does  not  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  body.  In  the  eastern  states  a  short 
stripe  may  at  times  have  such  wide 
stripes  that  it  must  be  graded  as  broad 
stripe.  The  narrow  stripes  extend  the 
full  length  of  the  body.  How  wide  these 
may  be  depends  on  the  section  of  country 
and  the  width  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  skin.  In  southern  states  one  half  inch 
is  the  limit,  this  being  raised  to  three- 
quarters  in  central  and  eastern  sections, 
and  frequently  to  an  inch  in  the  north- 
west. If  wider,  the  skunk  is  a  broad 
stripe. 

The  fat  should  always  be  scraped  from 


a  skunk  skin,  for  if  left  long  it  frequently 
loosens  the  roots  of  the  hair,  ruining  the 
skin. 

Muskrats  are  graded  different  again. 
There  are  three  subdivisions,  as  fall, 
winter  and  spring.  A  fall  rat  is  blue 
pelted  and  quite  thinly  furred.  A  win- 
ter rat  is  heavier  furred,  with  a  mixture 
of  light  blue  and  red  on  the  pelt  side. 
The  fur  is  at  the  best  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  while  the  pelt  side  is 
blood  red. 

Wolf  and  fox  are  hard  to  grade,  de- 
pending on  the  richness  and  thickness  of 
the  fur,  whether  soft  or  coarse,  and  the 
color  of  the  pelt  side.  Also,  especially 
with  foxes,  there  are  red,  grey,  silver, 
black,  blue,  white,  etc.,  from  different 
sections. 

The  beaver,  like  the  muskrat,  should 
have  a  red  pelt,  while  the  otter  follows 
the  mink  and  requires  a  flesh-colored 
pelt. 


Indian  Hieroglyphics 

Robt.  G.  Hodgson 


HIEROGLYPHICS  is  a  term  general- 
ly confined  to  ancient  Egyptian 
writings  but  it  can  be  used,  not 
inaptly  to  designate  Indian  writings  in 
various  forms,  the  similarity  being  great. 

Indian  writing  is  interesting  to  us 
because  we  so  seldom  see  the  original 
article  and  also  because  it  tastes  of  pre- 
historic times.  While  on  a  trip  into 
Northern  Ontario  the  writer  ran  across 
some  Indian  writing  or  characters  cut  in 
rock  along  a  lake  seldom  visited  by  any- 
one at  the  present  time,  even  Indians,  so 
far  as  we  could  find  out.  The  rock  rose 
to  a  great  height  and  was  almost  perpen- 
dicular and  here  we  found  the  strange 
characters  cut.  Although  we  had  an 
Indian  with  tfs,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
other  Indians  read  it;  however  they  said 
it  was  Indian  writing  or  characters  and 
had  been  there  as  long  as  they  could  re- 
member. 

The  Indians,  in  writing,  use  symbols  or 
characters  and  make  pictures  that  are 
readily  understood  by  the  parties  concer- 
ned. At  other  times  the  writing  is  unintel- 
ligible characters.  Agreements  between  a 
white  and  an  Indian  were  usually  executed 
by  the  latter,  by  means  of  burning  or 
painting  on  rawhide,  buckskin,  moose- 
hide  or  some  such  leather.  The  work, 
while  not  always  beautiful,  at  least  to  an 
a rt  ist,  is  certainly  interesting,  simple  and 
attractive  to  one  who  can  get  an  inkling  of 
what  it  is  supposed  to  represent.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  that  the  writer 
has  seen  was  a  hunting  permit  given  by 
an  Indian,  Medicine  Arrow,  to  a  buffalo 
hunter  in  the  old  days.  Having  a  print 
of  this  before  me — the  original  was 
painted  on  raw-hide,  I  will  describe  the 
characters  and  give  their  explanation  as 
well  as  possible. 

At  the  top  was  shown  a  drawing  of  the 
sun  and  underneath  the  outlines  of  a 
river.  This  was  to  make  the  contract 
"as  sure  as  water  runs  and  the  sun 
shines."  Immediately  below  was  the 
drawing  of  the  Indian  and  the  hunter; 
the  Indian  being  recognized  by  the  feather 
in  his  hair  and  the  white  man  as  a  hunter 
by  the  wide  brimmed  hunting  hat  worn 
in  those  days.  Above  the  Indian  was  an 
arrow  (Medicine  arrow,  which  was  his 
name),  while  above  the  white  man 
was  a  muzzle  loading  rifle.  Between 
them  were  two  crossed  pipes.  This 
represented  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
agreement  and  also  that  they  "smoked  the 


pipe  of  peace."  Below  this  was  shown 
animals  the  hunter  could  shoot — buffalo, 
bear,  elk,  etc.  Directly  opposite  the 
pictured  animals  was  the  amount  charged 
for  the  permit  "ten  silver  dollars  and 
six  blankets",  ten  round  rings  being 
made  for  the  dollars  and  one  blanket 
pictured  over  which  were  six  lines  to 
represent  six  blankets.  The  length  of  the 
permit  was  shown  by  a  moon  and  directly 
over  this,  six  dashes  to  represent  six 
moons  or  months.  The  territory  to  be 
hunted  was  to  be  as  far  south  from  a 
certain  place  as  a  horse  could  run  in  three 
days;  showing  a  drawing  of  a  running 
horse  and  beside  it  two  suns  on  a  line, 
between  the  two  suns  and  on  the  line 
were  three  dashes  "as  far  as  a  horse 
could  run  in  three  suns"  (or  days).  The 
signature  of  both  the  hunter  and  Indian 
were  then  added,  the  hunter's  being  a 
muzzle-loading  rifle  and  the  Indian's 
an  arrow  to  which  were  attached  two 
leaves  of  some  medical  plant.  The 
agreement  was  then  complete. 

The  Indians'  calendar  in  former  times, 
was  interesting  although  in  most  cases 
our  time  and  seasons  are  now  theirs. 
Loskiel  remarks  of  the  Delawares  and  the 
Iroquois  that  they  "divide  the  year 
into  winter,  spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
and  each  quarter  into  months,  but  their 
calculations  are  very  imperfect  nor  can 
they  agree  when  to  begin  the  new  year. 
Most  of  them  begin  with  the  spring,  some 
with  any  other  quarter,  and  many  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Europeans, 
begin  with  our  New  Year's  day."  They 
seem  to  divide  the  year  into  seasons, 
corresponding  more  or  less  to  our  seasons 
of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter. 
They,  of  course,  then  divided  these 
seasons  into  moons  or  months.  The 
different  tribes  varied  in  their  seasons, 
some  admitting  only  of  ten  months  in 
the  year  while  others  had.  twelve,  the 
same  as  ours.  The  names  of  the  seasons 
in  Indian  vary  but  the  translation  into 
English  brings  them  out  much  the  same. 
Spring  has  the  Indian  name  for  "towards 
spring,"  turn  over,  "is  coming"  which 
boiled  down  means  "It  is  time  to  plant 
or  sow."  Summer  in  Indian  has  a  some- 
what similar  meaning:  "It  turns  over,  is 
coming,"  "it  red  has  come".  Autumn 
is  "self,  leaves  fall"  "the  red  colors  have 
come"  while  the  general  translation  of 
Indian  to  English  of  winter  means  "The 
cold  has  arrived." 


The  Indians  are  an  interesting  people 
to  study;  their  habits  and  modes  of. 
living  have  had  a  great  influence  on  our 
own  lives  as  Canadians. 


Mating  Habits  and  Survi- 
val of  Birds  and  Animals 

H.  Mortimer  Batten 


THE  vastly  interesting  question  as  to 
which  are  better  able  to  survive 
amid  adverse  conditions,  animals 
and  birds  which  are  monagamous  in  their 
habits  or  those  which  conform  to  no  such 
order,  is  one  which  has  been  very  little 
dealt  with.  It  is  not  difficult  to  argue 
either  way,  for  in  some  cases  the  poly- 
gamous fauna  of  a  country  has  been  the 
first  to  suffer;  in  other  cases  these  have 
survived  where  the  monogamous  have 
gone.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  a  few  examples  in  order  to  illustrate 
that  this  question  would  seem  to  have 
little  bearing  on  the  powers  of  survival 
^of  a  species.  Viewing  the  subject  from 
a  common  sense  point  of  view  it  would 
seem  that  polygamy  should  prove  the 
more  fruitful  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  polygamous  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
male  sex  invariably  take  possession  of  the 
harems  by  the  conquest  of  the  weak, 
with  the  result  that  only  the  fittest  males 
play  any  considerable  part  in  the  propa- 
gation for  their  kind.  The  weakling  is 
trampled  under,  and  so  deeply  seated 
disease  and  sickness  obtains  little  oppor- 
tunity of  flourishing,  the  fittest  breeding 
their  kind  from  generation  to  generation. 
This  is  all  very  promising,  but,  to  use  a 
cant  phrase,  there  is  the  usual  fly  in  the 
ointment,  and  Seton  quotes  a  cas«.  in 
which  an  elk  in  one  of  the  U.  S.  zooligical 
parks  managed  to  retain  disputed  pos- 
session of  his  harem  for  several  seasons 
after  his  prime  was  past.  The  number 
of  fawns  fell  off  year  by  year  till  eventual- 
ly the  old  elk  was  removed  and  a  younger 
bull  put  in  his  place,  whereupon  the 
fecundity  of  the  herd  resumed  its  original 
output.  The  same,  however,  doubtless 
applies,  possibly  to  a  greater  extent,  in 
the  case  of  strictly  monogamous. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  among  the  wild 
deer  of  North  America,  the  elk — -probably 
the  most  polygamous  of  them  all — has 
been  the  first  to  suffer  with  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and  is  now  extinct  over 
many  vast  belts  where  once  it  abounded. 
While  the  white  tail — probably  the  most 
monogamous  of  North  American  deer — 
has  stood  the  immense  drainage  upon  its 
numbers  without  any  considerable 
shrinkage  of  its  range.  In  England  the 
roe  deer  is  undoubtedly  more  mono- 
gamous than  the  red,  and  it  still  survives 
in  full  strength  over  a  vast  range  long 
since  abandoned  by  its  polygamous 
cousin.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few  small  quadrupeds  more  flagrantly 
polygamous  than  the  common  rabbit  and 
the  grey  rat,  and  as  to  their  powers  of 
reproduction  and  survival  perhaps  the 
less  said  the  better.  Among  birds,  the 
red  grouse,  which  is  strictly  monogamous, 
invariably  outlives  the  black  grouse 
which  is  polygamous.  In  many  parts 
the  black  grouse  are  gone,  but  the  red 
retain  their  numbers  practically  without 
support  from  man.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  that  the  question  of  marriage 
may  have  little  bearing  in  this  case,  for 
the  black  grouse  is  by  no  means  so 
hardy  a  bird  as  the  red.  Many  times 
I  have  found  them  dead  after  severe 
blizzards  which  the  grouse  of  the  higher 
land  have  weathered  safely.  The 
jackal,  which  is  more  polygamous  than 
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the  wolf,  invariably  lives  on  for  many 
decades  after  the  wolves  are  gone,  and 
the  fox,  which  is  more  monogamous  than 
either  of  them,  invariably  outlives  the 
jackal.  Again,  the  badger,  which  is 
just  as  monogamous  as  the  fox,  seldom 
survives  unless  undisturbed.  So  we  are 
confronted  with  a  chaos  of  evidence 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  and 
emerge  with  a  clear  mind. 

Though  so  many  are  ready  to  lay  an 
accusing  finger  on  a  bird's  or  animal's 
mating  habits  as  an  explanation  of  tsi 
departure  from  our  midst,  I  do  not  think 
the  question  of  polygamy  and  monogamy 
has  much  to  do  with  it  outside  of  isolated 
instances.  If,  in  both  cases,  the  old 
males  were  shot  off  the  two  would  prove 
equally  successful,  and  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  survival  it  is  invariably  the 
hardest,  the  wisest,  and  the  bird  or 
beast  whose  food  is  most  accessible  and 
abundant  that  outlives  the  rest. 


A  New  Outfitter 

At  last  we  have  in  New  Ontario  a 
full-fledged  sportsman's  emporium, 
where  anything  from  a  pair  of  skates  to 
the  most  unique  or  modern  firearm  can 
be  bought.  This  is  the  sporting-goods 
store  and  "smoke  shop"  opened  recently 
in  Sudbury  by  Mr.  O.  D.  Hixon,  late 
manager  of  the  Cochrane  Hardware  Co. 
of  that  town.  A  visit  revealed  a  most 
gratifying  selection  of  sportsmen's  ap- 
purtenances already  in  stock;  and  in 
discussing  his  plans  Mr.  Hixon  expressed 
his  intention  of  having  the  place — situat- 
ed so  favorably  as  it  is,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  north  country — second  to  none  in 
its  line  anywhere  in  Canada. 

Previous  to  launching  this  new  pro- 
ject, Mr.  Hixon  was  for  several  years 
connected  with  different  hardware  con- 
cerns in  and  around  Sudbury;  and  for 
the  past  few  years  with  the  Cochrane 
Hardware  Co.,  in  the  capacity  of  retail 
manager.  In  this  position  a  courteous 
and  genial  disposition  made  him  a  host 
of  friends  both  among  local  sportsmen 
as  well  as  among  the  many  tourists 
from  eastern  and  other  outside  points 
who  make  Sudbury  their  outfitting  point 
on  their  annual  trips  into  the  game  fields. 
Mr.  Hixon  has  also  taken  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  the  business  and  social 
life  of  the  Nickel  city,  and  if  personality 
alone  were  the  determining  factor,  his 
success  would  be  already  assured. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  es- 
tablishment, the  poor,  benighted  gun 
and  fishing  crank  of  the  north  country 
has  had  to  take  what  the  hardware  stores 
have  had  to  offer,  go  without,  or  wait  a 
week  or  a  month,  as  the  case  might  be. 
In  taking  this  step,  and  making  this  God- 
send possible  for  them,  Mr.  Hixon — or 
"Hix"  as  he  is  familiarly  known  to  his 
many  friends — h  s  merited  the  apprecia- 
tion and  co-operation  of  every  true  sports- 
man. We  wish  him  all  the  success 
that  his  initiative  and  enterprise  deserves. 


Ans. — To  ship  your  otter  skin  to  Que- 
bec, proceed  as  follows:  Send  the  two 
coupons  belonging  to  the  skin  to  the 
Dept.  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  Parliament 
Bldgs.,  Toronto.  They  will  issue. you 
the  necessary  permit  to  allow  your  skin 
to  go  out  of  Ontario. — M.U.B. 


Editor,  Along  the  Trap  Line: 
I  have  just  finished  reading  your  Rod 
and  Gun  and  one  of  the  stories  brings  a 
question  to  my  mind. 

I  live  on  the  staked  plains  and  there 
is  no  animal  to  trap  here  except  the  go- 
pher and  ground  squirrel.  Would  you 
please  tell  me  if  their  hides  are  of  value 
and  what  kind  of  trap  to  use  and  how  to 
tan  their  hides?  Or  if  you  have  not  the 
time  refer  me  to  some  one  or  some  paper 
that  tells  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ben  Bird. 

Ans. — The  hides  of  the  animals  you 
mention  are  of  no  market  value. 

The  No.  0  size  trap,  any  make,  is  best 
for  them. 

To  tan  their  hides  use  the  recipe  given 
for  groundhog  skins  in  a  recent  number 
of  Rod  and  Gun.  This  is  it,  in  case  you 
may  not  have  a  back  copy:  Put  the  skin 
into  a  bucket  of  ashes  and  water;  let  it 
remain  there  till  the  hair  comes  out  eas- 
ily. Now  scrape  the  hair  off.  When 
skin  is  all  clean  of  hair  put  it  into  soft 


soap  and  leave  till  the  lye  eats  the  flesh 
off.  When  flesh  is  noticed  coming  away, 
take  the  skin  out  of  the  soap,  and  rub 
and  twist  it  till  dry  over  a  smudge  made 
of  any  old  rotten  or  dry  wood.  If  you 
have  no  soft  soap  at  hand,  use  this: 
Water,  one  gallon;  salt,  one  pint;  pulver- 
ized oxalic  acid,  two  ounces.  This 
latter  is  the  correct  one  if  you  wish  to  tan 
with  hair  on.  If  you  wish  hair  removed, 
place  the  skin  in  a  quart  or  two  of  warm- 
ish water,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  or  so 
of  slacked  lime  in  the  water.  In  a  day 
or  two  all  the  hair  will  come  out  easily 
M.U.B. 
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Clark's  Prepared  Foods 

Messrs.  W.  Clark,  Ltd.,  the  well 
known  prepared  food  people  have  issued 
a  splendidly  illustrated  brochure  entitled, 
"Clark's  Prepared  Foods."  Their 
various  food  delicacies  are  appetizingly 
depicted  in  natural  colors  and  the  entire 
booklet  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  camper's  and  Housewife's  reference 
library.  Included  in  the  many  useful 
hints  is  a  chapter  on  meals  for  each  day 
of  the  week  also  an  article  on  correct 
table  arrangement.  Anyone  desiring  a 
copy  may  secure  one  by  writing  to  W. 
Clark,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 
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Queries  and  Answers 

Editor,  Along  the  Trap  Line: 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  how  much 
it  costs  to  ship  an  otter  skin  from 
Ontario  to  Quebec  besides  the  $1.00 
royalty  tag.  Is  there  any  other  permit 
required.  If  there  is  how  much  is  it  and 
can  the  permit  be  bought  in  the  same 
place  as  the  royalty  tag?  Enclosed 
find  postage. 

Thanking  you, 

Yours  truly, 
Robert  W.  Donovan. 


This  fellow  was  taking  a  rest  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 


AND  AM  MUNITION 


The  Accuracy  of  Round  Bullets  in  Rifles 

Ashley  A.  Haines 


AS  far  back  as  the  writer  can  remember 
it  always  seemed  to  be  in  his 
mind  that  the  old  muzzle-loading 
rifles  with  their  heavy  octagon  barrels, 
ram-rod  underneath,  almost  always 
equipped  with  set-triggers  and  shooting 
round  balls,  and  these  patched  with 
cloth,  said  balls  propelled  by  small  or 
not  greater  than  moderate  charges 
of  black  powder,  represented  the  best 
weapons,  from  the  accuracy  standpoint, 
of  anything  in  the  gun  line.  This  impres- 
sion was  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  his 
memory  that  despite  any  proof  that 
might  be  offered  to  prove  the  old  muzzle- 
loaders  with  their  round  balls,  grease 
patched,  to  be  less  accurate  than  he  has 
always  supposed,  would  not  entirely 
eradicate  first  impressions,  entirely  from 
his  mind.  When  a  mere  child,  I  can 
remember  a  near  neighbor  and  my  father 
often  recounting  deer  hunting  days  in 
the  back- woods  of  Michigan  where  both 
endured  the  hardships  that  are  insepar- 
able from  backwoods'  life.  My  father 
owned  and  used  various  single-barrel 
muzzle-loading  rifles,  and  so  far  as  my 
memory  now  serves  me,  in  these  he  always 
used  round  balls,  (just  why  I  do  not  now 
remember  him  stating)  and  he  always 
used  pure  lead  bullets.  These  were 
patched  with  linen,  the  patches  being 
greased  and  a  liberal  supply  of  them 
always  being  carried  in  the  patch-box 
neatly  "let  in"  on  the  right  side  of  the 
butt  stock.  Another  point  I  now  recall 
of  interest  was  the  fact  that  both  my 
father  and  the  neighbor  mentioned, 
attached  greatest  importance  to  using 
tight  fitting  bullets  in  the  rifles  we  are 
considering.  The  naked  bullet,  cast  of 
pure  lead,  would  be  so  large  as  to  require 
considerable  force  to  enter  it  at  the  muz- 
zle, and  when  patched,  with  the  strong 
linen,  greased  patch,  the  force  required 
to  force  it  down  the  barrel  was  con- 
siderably greater.  Because  I  have  men- 
tioned that  the  naked  ball  was  required 
to  be  large  enough  to  fit  the  muzzle 
tightly,  don't  get  the  impression  that 
they  were  ever  shot  unpatched,  for  the 
greased  patch,  as  I  always  understood, 
was  one  of  the  essential  features  which 
went  with  the  combination  which  gave 
the  accuracy  the  old  muzzle-loaders  were 
universally  conceded  to  possess. 


Another  point  they  both  seemed  to 
agree  on  was  that  the  powder  used  had 
to  be  of  fine  grain,  just  how  fine,  of 
course,  I  cannot  say,  but  that  they 
seemed  to  believe  it  better  for  satisfactory- 
results  in  the  rifles  they  used  there  was 
no  doubt.  The  rifle  the  neighbor  used 
was  a  double-barrel  muzzle-loader;  a  rifle 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  times.  The 
gun  was  about  .36  calibre,  I  should  say, 
had  round  barrels  of  about  32  inches  in 
length  (few  rifles  of  those  days  had 
barrels  shorter  than  this)  while  the  gun 
weighed  not  less  than  ten  pounds. 
The  last  time  I  saw  the  rifle  or  its  owner, 
was  over  37  years  ago,  but  it  would  be  a 
safe  bet  to  say  that  that  rifle  was  still  in 
its  original  owner's  possession  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  and  that  some  of 
his  children  now  own  it. 

I  cannot  state  the  different  calibered 
rifles  my  father  owned  and  shot  deer 
with,  practically  all  of  this  occuring  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  few  of  them  were  over  40-cal- 
iber,  and  as  I  have  mentioned,  all  of  them 
always  were  shot  with  the  soft  lead, 
round  balls.  Most  of  these  rifles,  as  I 
remember  my  father  stating,  would  weigh 
around  ten  pounds,  the  heaviest  one 
used  by  him  weighing  16  pounds  and 
shooting  120  round  balls  to  the  pound. 
Think  of  carrying  such  a  heavy  rifle  to 
shoot  such  a  small,  light  bullet  from  and 
that  rifle  to  be  used  successfully  on  all 
game  from  squirrels  and  pheasants 
(partridges,  I  believe,  properly  speaking) 
up  to  deer!  The  only  way  I  can  account 
for  such  an  arm  proving  a  game  getter 
was  due  the  fact  that  game  was  abundant 
in  those  days  and  the  hunter  was  skilful 
in  locating  it,  and  when  found  paid  more 
attention  to  placing  his  shot  (for  he  had 
but  one)  than  is  the  case  now  when 
quick-firing  rifles  are  so  much  in  evidence 
and  so  much  of  the  shooting  done  is  far  too 
often  accompanied  with  careless,  shooting. 
If  the  first  shot  misses,  too  many  hunters 
tell  themselves  that  they  only  have  to 
pull  the  trigger  and  spray  lead  all  around 
and  some  of  it  may  land  in  a  fatal  spot. 
If  such  shooters  were  compelled  to  use  a 
single-shot  rifle  they  would  get  far  more 
game, — dead  game  remember,  not  crip- 
pled, for  the  number  of  shots  fired  than 
they  can  ever  hope  to  until  they  pay 


more  attention  to  placing  that  first  shot 
properly  and  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
magazine,  as  too  many  do.  I  speak 
from  experience  and  these  same  remarks 
would  have  been  very  applicable  to  me 
years  ago.  Set  your  "hurry  shooting" 
deer  hunter  back  sixty  years  and  for  the 
shots  he  would  shoot,  he  would  get  still 
more  deer;  not  because  the  muzzle- 
loader  he  would  use  would  be  a  more 
effective  weapon  but  simply  due  to  his 
realizing  that  he  would  have  to  make 
that  first  shot  count,  same  as  our  fathers 
did,  and  would  see  to  it  that  he  hunted 
carefully  and  secured  all  the  favorable 
shots  possible. 

My  experience  with  the  muzzle-loaders 
was  very  slight,  but  from  what  I 
saw  of  them  and  learned  from  my  father 
(now  dead)  nothing  greater  than  moder- 
ate charges  of  fine  black  powder  was 
used  in  them.  The  greased  cloth  patch, 
usually,  if  not  always,  cut  square,  was 
placed  over  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  the 
sprew  side  of  the  soft  round  ball  placed 
on  the  patch  after  which  the  ball  was 
shoved  down  the  barrel  and  firmly  forced 
against  the  powder  charge,  but  never 
tamped  as  we  used  to  load  the  old 
muzzle-loading  shot  guns  in  which  it  was 
a  quite  common  practice  to  throw  the 
ram-rod  against  the  paper  wadding 
until  the  ram-rod  would  bounce  entirely 
out  of  the  barrel.  That  was  the  true 
test  for  a  properly  tamped  wad  on  the 
powder,  but  for  the  shot  a  smaller  wad 
of  paper  was  used  and  this  was  tamped 
much  less  as  it  was  an  opinion  generally 
held  by  the  shooters  of  that  day  that  a 
large  wad  of  paper  on  shot  heavily 
tamped  invariably  produced  a  "scatter 
charge."  But  back  to  theimuzzle-loading 
rifle — 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
muzzle-loading  rifles,  made  for  round 
ball,  were  cut  with  a  slow  twist,  few  of 
them  being  made  with  twists  for  round 
ball,  remember,  (as  muzzle  loaders,  I 
believe  were  also  made  to  handle  conical 
or  slug  balls,  as  they  were  usually  called) 
quicker  than  one  turn  in  36  inches.  To 
be  perfectly  honest  in  the  matter,  I 
might  say  that  until  informed  by  an 
esteemed  correspondent  and  friend,  a 
Mr.  W.  S.  Davenport,  I  never  knew  that 
any  of  the  old  rifles  were  made  with  such 
quick  twists  for  round  balls.  Mr.  Daven- 
port tells  me,  however,  that  his  gunsmith 
claims  to  have  made  muzzle  loaders 
years  ago  with  thirty-six  inch  twists  and 
secured  very  accuratelresults  with  them 
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when  using  the  round  balls.  Many  of 
the  muzzle-loaders  when  made  for  round 
balls  had,  as  I  have  intimated,  very  slow 
twists,  some  of  them  being  cut  as  slow 
as  one  turn  in  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
without  doubt,  many  others  with 
still  slower  twists.  These  slow  twists 
undoubtedly  proved  quick  enough  for 
round  balls  with  the  usual  powder  charges 
and  not  so  quick  as  to  cause  stripping 
when  excessive  charges  were  used.  From 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  these 
heavy  powder  charges  were  less  accurate 
than  the  lighter  ones  but  such  a  charge 
driving  the  round  ball  at  high  velocity 
gave  much  greater  killing  effect  than  when 
propelled  by  the  lighter  charge.  The 
effect  of  one  of  these  soft,  lead  bullets 
when  travelling  at  high  speed  was,  as  I 
understand  it,  somewhat  similar  to  some 
of  the  old  black  powder  Express  rifles 
which  shot  very  heavy  charges  of  powder 
and  short,  hollow-point  bullets.  I  never 
thought  enough  of  them  to  use  them, 
but  when  they  penetrated  properly 
they,  like  many  of  our  high-power  soft 
point  bullets,  gave  good  killing  results. 
But  accuracy  was  not  any  too  good  and 
this  opinion  being  held  among  users  of 
the  old  muzzle-loaders  when  large  powder 
charges  were  used,  explains  why  we  find 
the  best  of  the  shooters  using  the  old 
muzzle-loaders  with  round  ball,  using 
not  greater  than  moderate  powder 
charges  as  he  was  after  the  best  accuracy, 
considering  flat  trajectory  and  greater 
killing  powder  of  less  importance. 

I  have  given  the  impression  at  the 
beginning  that  A.  A.  H.  is  in  need  of 
help,  and  this  is  no  joke.  But  first  let 
me  say  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
convince  him  that  the  old  muzzle-loaders 
were  not  accurate  when  properly  loaded 
with  round  ball.  But  there  are  different 
degrees  of  accuracy.  The  strictly  target 
rifle  represents  the  best  accuracy  possible, 
which  as  an  example,  we  will  set  at  two 
inch  groups  at  two-hundred  yards,  the 
ordinary  hunting  rifle  with  groups  run- 
ning from  four  to  eight-inch  groups  at 
two-hundred  yards  and  the  Express 
rifles  giving  groups  at  same  distance  up 
to  as  big  as  say  twenty  inches.  Now 
the  question  is,  which  of  the  rifles  men- 
tioned, the  strictly  target  rifle  of  to-day, 
the  hunting  rifle  or  the  Express  rifle 
would  the  old  muzzle-loader  be  classed 
with?  When  said  muzzle-loader,  remember, 
would  be  used  with  round  ball  as  skilfully 
loaded  as  the  men  of  its  day  were  capable 
of  loading  it.  At  fifty  yards,  possibly 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred,  my  opinion 
is  that  such  muzzle-loader  would  hold 
its  own  with  the  average  hunting  rifle 
of  to-day,  or  at  least  nearly  so.  But 
would  it..  That's  the  question  A.  A.  H. 
and  many  others  who  read  Rod  and 
Gun  would  like  to  know.  Surely  there 
are  plenty  of  the  old  riflemen  now  living 
whose  memories  are  accurate  enough  to 
tell  us  positively  what  the  old  muzzle- 
loaders  would  and  would  not  do.  This, 
remember,  with  round  ball  as  this  is  what 
is  interesting  the  writer  and  Mr.  Daven- 
port very  much  at  the  present  time  and  a 
matter  that  A.  A.  H.  has  been  trying  to 
solve  by  using  a  round  ball  in  a  breech 
loading  rifle  with  results  sought  for, 
hardly  yet  attained. 

But  let's  go  back  about  forty  years. 
The  first  muzzle-loader  the  writer  ever 
shot  was  what  must  one  day  have  been 
a  most  beautiful  weapon.  At  the  time 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  writer 
and  an  older  brother,  however,  the  barrel 
and  broken  stock  were  kept  together  by 
wrappings  of  twine  and  wire  same  as 
the  double-barrel  muzzle-loading  shot 
gun's  stock  and  barrel  were  compelled  to 
keep  company.  The  rifle  was  heavy, 
trigger  pull  merely  a  hair,  and  recoil 
none,  and  report  what  there  was  of  it, 


nothing  compared  when  to  the  ear-split- 
ting boom  following  a  shot  from  the  scat- 
ter gun  traded  for  it.  The  writer's  first 
shot  from  that  rifle  which  used  a  round 
ball  of  about  thirty-six  caliber,  was 
almost  dead  center  at  about  forty  or 
fifty  yards.  From  that  one  shot,  how- 
ever, he,  with  his  brother,  immediately 
agreed  that  gun  would  place  all  its  shots 
in  the  same  hole  at  the  same  distance. 
Question:  How  nearly  would  the  best 
of  the  muzzle-loaders  come  to  doing  it 
at  that  distance?  We  long  ago  reluc- 
tantly came  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
lucky  shot  at  target  proved  very  little. 
Good,  close,  consistent  grouping  is  the 
only  test.  Who  among  Rod  and  Gun's 
many  readers  can  tell  us  positively  just 
what  grouping  the  old  muzzle-loaders 
were  capable  of,  say  five,  seven  and  ten 
shot  groups,  at  fifty-one-hundred,  and 
two-hundred  yards?  Greased  patch  and 
round  ball,  remember. 

It  wasn't  far  from  forty  years  ago 
that  ye  writer  and  an  older  brother 
began  experimenting  with  round  ball 
(and  black,  powder,  of  course,)  in  the 
.50-70  Springfield,  the  same  kind  of  gun 
Buffalo  Bill  used  so  successfully  on  the 
frontier  in  the  early  days  before  he  adopt- 
ed the  repeating  Winchester.  This  .50-70 
remember,  was  a  breech  loader  with 
a  very  slow  twist,  just  what  the  twist 
really  was  I  do  not  now  remember,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  one  turn  in 
seventy-two  inches,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain  but  leave  it  to  those  who  may 
have  one  of  the  arms  and  who  can  inform 
us  positively.  All  the  .50  calibers,  or 
most  of  them  at  least,  were  made  with 
slow  twists,  the  .50-100Winchester  being 
one  turn  in  54  inches,  the  .50-110  and 
.50-110  and  .50-95  one  turn  in  sixty 
inches  through  the  Remington  made 
the  .50-70  with  quicker  twists,  one  of 
these  being,  I  believe  one  turn  in  forty- 
two  inches  and  the  quicker  one,  one  turn 
in  24  inches. 

Where  we  lived,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  were  to  be  found  great  ledges  of  a 
soft,  chalky  yellowish-white  rock.  This 
was  easily  cut  with  a  knife  or  sawn 
with  a  band  saw.  Without  going  into 
details,  I  might  say  that  my  brother  and 
I  could  not  at  that  time  as  readily  procure 
tools  for  reloading  as  now  (by  the  way, 
reloading  tools  then  were  as  difficult  to 
get  as  Ideals  are  now)  and  running 
short  on  factory  cartridges  which  shot 
the  heavy  450  grain  bullet,  hit  on  a 
scheme  of  making  a  stone  mould  to  run 
round  balls  for  that  .50-70  and  then  our 
troubles  began.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
we  were  so  lucky  as  to  make  a  stone 
mould  that  would  cast  what  appeared 
to  be  so  nearly  a  perfectly  round  bullet, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  perfect  in  that 
respect  and  it  certainly  shot  well  when 
loaded  with  40  grains  black  pbwder 
(or  was  it  60 — really  I  am  not  now  quite 
certain  which).  The  mould  cast  the 
bullet  considerably  larger  than  the  Ideal 
moulds  for  the  same  shell  as  later  we 
secured  one  of  these  and  with  the  most 
careful  loading  results  were  wild  when 
compared  to  our  tight  fitting  ball  cast 
in  the  stone  mould.  As  a  matter  of 
possible  interest,  I  might  state  here  that 
if  mould  was  opened  much  before  one 
minute  after  the  lead  was  poured,  a 
spoiled  bullet  was  result  as  it  required 
much  more  time  for  the  lead  to  solidify 
than  when  using  an  iron  mould. 

The  shells  to  the  old  .50-70  expanded 
considerably  on  firing.  Our  bullet  enter- 
ed the  mouths  of  these  expanded  shells 
very  tightly,  and  so  tightly  when  patched 
with  the  greased  patch  we  used,  that 
invariably  the  shells  were  further  expand- 
ed when  reloading  and  often  entered  the 
chamber  with  difficulty.  But  when  so 
loaded  they  surely  shot  well  and  so  often 


did  my  brother  hit  a  tack  at,  as  I  now 
remember  it,  40  yards  with  one  of  those 
big  round  balls  that  it  was  very  interest- 
ing work  for  all  concerned  but  myself. 
Trigger  pull  was  very  heavy  and  I  could 
do  nothing  with  the  combination.  My 
brother  had  made  a  rear  sight  of  buffalo 
horn  and  a  front  one  of  very  white  bone. 
The  target  was  a  piece  of  white  paper  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter  tacked  to 
black  tar  (paper.  Try  such  a  combina- 
tion some  time  and  see  if  sights  and  target 
are  not  beautifully  plain.  That  gun  and 
load  would  have  been  a  deer  killer  had  we 
lived  in  a  deer  country  at  .that  time. 

In  various  revolvers  using  metallic 
cartridges,  I  have  used  round  balls, 
suitable  powder  charges  and  secured 
very  satisfactory  results  up  to  twenty 
yards.  Gould  in  "Modern  American 
Rifles"  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  the 
round  ball  in  .45-70  rifles.  If  I  remember 
he  used  black  powder  charges  running 
all  the  way  from  20  to  70  grains.  Charles 
Newton,  so  far  as  I  remember,  has  been 
the  first  to  report  accurate  results  with 
heavy  powder  charges  when  round  ball 
was  used  in  this  caliber  rifle.  If  I  remem- 
ber right,  he  used  around  70  grains  bulk 
Schuetzen  powder  and  reported  very 
accurate  results  but  just  what  this 
might  mean  I  do  not  know.  The  light 
charges  in  Ideal  Hand  Book,  those  I  have 
tried  of  them,  gave  very  poor  results. 

The  thing  that  has  interested  Mr. 
Davenport  and  myself  has  been  a  round 
ball  load  that  would  give  good  accuracy 
in  the  .38-40  Winchester  when  shot  at 
50  yards.  Briefly  the  results,  while  not 
as  satisfactory  as  I  had  hoped  for,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows.  Round 
ball  No.  40091  with  Unique  gave  poor 
results  with  any  powder  charge  tried, 
but  same  ball  when  loaded  with  greased 
patch,  this  patch  causing  ball  to  fit 
tight  enough  in  shell  to  bulge  somewhat, 
gave  better  accuracy  but  still  not  what 
I  was  looking  for.  This  40091  ball 
loaded  with  Du  Pont  No.  80  powder  and 
Ideal  measure  set  at  20,  22,  and  25  grains 
gave  several  groups  as  small  as  two  inches 
at  50  yards  Ball.  No.  40397  with  20  and 
22  grains  bulk  No.  80  gave  practically 
same  results,  but  when  25  grains  bulk  was 
used  the  groups  were  much  larger.  Why? 
I  don't  know.  With  ideal  measure  set 
at  10,  11  and  12  grains  and  Unique 
powder  used,  many  good  groups  of  five 
shots  were  made  at  50  yards,  two  of 
these  groups  measuring  from  center  to 
center  of  holes  farther  apart  exactly 
1  %  inches.  These  were  the  only  groups 
measuring  under  two  inches  that  were 
made  with  any  of  the  round  ball  loads 
tested.  One  of  these  groups  was  with 
the  10-grain  bulk  load  and  the  other 
with  the  11-grain  bulk  load. 

Bullets  were  cast  one  tin  to  20  lead. 
Lighter  and  heavier  loads  of  Unique  were 
tried,  but  charges  mentioned  gave  best 
results.  Twenty  grains  bulk  No.  80 
gave  best  results  with  that  powder  and 
if  it  should  prove  to  give  accuracy  desired 
when  further  tested,  for  I  am  not  through 
with  this  matter  yet,  it  would  be  a  load 
I  would  feel  justified  in  shooting  a  deer 
with,  under  favorable  conditions  if 
nothing  better  was  at  hand.  Many 
a  deer  has  been  killed  with  less  powerful 
charges  back  in  muzzle-loadng  days 
though  I  am  not  out  to  advocate  such 
ammunition  for  deer  shooting  when 
better  ammunition  can  easily  be  had. 
The  thing  that  interests  me  mostly  just 
now,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  is  responsible 
for  it,  is  what  combination  of  round 
ball  and  powder  will  give  best  accuracy 
in  this  rifle.  The  slow  twist  should 
handle  a  round  ball  when  the  right  kind 
of  powder  and  charge  of  same  is  hit  on. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  the  round 
balls  were  loaded  with  spews    to  rear 
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and  as  nearly  centered  in  shells  as  pos- 
sible, balls  as  perfect  as  they  could  be 
cast,  most  of  the  shooting  mentioned 
being  done  with  open  sights  though  the 
two  smallest  groups  were  made  with 
Marble  peep  sight  with  large  disc.  Lyman 
silver  bead  front  sight,  No.  31,  used 
at  all  times. 

There  was  no  leading  with  any  of  the 
charges  used,  nor  do  I  believe  there  was 
any  stripping,  though  with  the  heavier 
charges  the  velocity  must  have  been 
well  over  1500  feet  per  second. 
All  bullets  recovered  from  fir  blocks  into 
which  they  were  shot,  which  were  not 
badly  deformed  and  ground  away  in 
entering  the  wood,  showed  sprew  of 
bullet  in  center  of  deformed  ball  showing 
such  bullet  passed  out  of  the  barrel  with 
sprew  to  rear  as  it  was  loaded  in  the 
shell.  Except  the  few  40091  balls  loaded 
with  greased  patch,  balls  were  seated 
flush  with  end  of  resized  shells  and  cold 
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lubricant  forced  evenly  around  ball  as 
in  revolver  gallery  ammunition. 

Mr.  Davenport  believes  E.  C.  shot  gun 
powder  in  proper  loads  may  be  the 
powder  which  will  prove  whether  the 
accuracy  attributed  to  the  muzzle-loaders 
can  be  had  in  this  .38-40  Winchester.  It 
is  hoped  that  such  test  may  be  made  in 
the  near  future.  If  successful  will  be 
pleased  to  pass  results  along  to  Rod  and 
Gun  readers.  If,  however,  any  of  the 
readers  can  give  us  reliable  information 
as  to  the  accuracy  they  actually  know  to 
have  been  secured  with  the  old  muzzle- 
loaders  when  used  with  round  ball,  as 
well  as  explaining  plainly  how  the  guns 
were  loaded,  or  if  there  are  any,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are,  who  have  produced 
really  accurate  round-balls  loads  for 
breech-loading  rifles,  I  am  certain  that 
many  besides  Mr.  Davenport  and  the 
writer  will  be  interested  in  reading  their 
articles. 


vs.  Rifles 


THE  reader  who  has  been  following 
the  improvements  made  in  firearms 
and  ammunition  has  undoubtedly 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
short  barrelled  rifle  or  carbine  has  been 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  the  old  days  of  black 
powder  and  ramrods,  every  available 
method  which  might  tend  toward  more 
accurate  shooting  was  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
excessively  long  barrel  was  one  of  these. 

Lately,  however,  we  find  that  the 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  inch  barrels  so 
popular  a  comparatively  few  years  ago 
have  been  superseded  by  the  shorter 
barrel  and  the  modern  weapon  is  equipped 
with  barrels  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length.  As  evidence  of 
this,  we  have  the  30  Govt.  Model  Win- 
chester and  the  30  Springfield- — each 
having  twenty-four  inch  barrels — and 
in  the  lesser  powered  arms,  we  have  the 
Winchester,  Remington  and  Savage  arms, 
in  rifle  and  carbine  form  with  barrels  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  lack  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  performance 
of  the  carbine.  The  query  columns 
of  our  out-door  magazines  frequently 
evince  the  fact  that  many  sportsmen  who 
would  prefer  to  use  the  shorter  gun  are 
reluctant  to  do  so  due  to  their  uncertainty 
as  to  just  what  .effect  the  short  barrel 
has  upon  the  velocity  and  energy.  If, 
then,  I  am  able  to  answer  their  questions 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  shall  consider 
that  the  aims  of  this  article  have  been 
attained. 

Possibly  the  simplest  way  to  attack 
our  problem  is  to  begin  with  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  mechanics  and 
consider  just  what  such  terms  as  "foot- 
second,"  "foot-pound"  and  "power" 
actually  mean  for  it  is  only  by  having  a 
thorough  understanding  of  these  terms 
that  we  can  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion. 

In  the  first  place,  a  foot-second  is  the 
unit  of  measurement  obtained  by  pro- 
gressing a  distance  of  one  foot  in  one 
second  of  time.  Similarly,  a  foot-pound 
is  the  unit  obtained  by  moving  a  weight 
of  one  pound  a  distance  of  one  foot 
against  the  force  of  gravity.  This  is 
trie  unit  of  work  but  not  of  power,  as  time 
is  not  taken  into  account.  Power, 
however,  is  a  combination  of  weight, 
distance  and  time — the  unit  of  each  in 
each  case— and  we  thus  obtain  the  old 


familiar  unit  of  one  horse-power  which 
is  the  result  of  moving  a  weight  of  550 
pounds  a  distance  of  one  foot  against 
the  force  of  gravity  in  one  second.  Con- 
sidering that  there  are  7000  grains  in  one 
pound  averdupois,  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
the  weight  of  any  bullet  in  pounds  by 
dividing  the  weight  of  the  bullet  in  grains 
by  7000. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  any  question 
as  to  how  hard  any  bullet  will  hit  is  based 
on  a  misconception  as,  in  order  that  an 
intelligent  answer  can  be  given,  we  must 
know  how  far  away  the  blow  is  to  be 
struck.  To  calculate  the  exact-  amount 
of  energy  delivered,  we  must  know  the 
velocity  at  the  point  of  impact,  the 
weight  of  the  bullet,  its  ballistic  co-effic- 
ient and,  in  addition,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  temperature 
and  altitude  or  barometrical  pressure. 
All  of  this  calls  for  laborious  mathemati- 
cal calculation  and  in  many  cases  full 
information  is  not  at  hand. 

In  general  such  information  is  not 
required  by  others  than  ballistic  engin- 
eers; if  the  muzzle  energy  and  velocity 


developed  by  a  carbine  having  a  20-inch 
barrel? 

Using  the  formula: 

x  Dl-Sl  x  Rv 
in  which   Dl    =  the  difference  in  length, 

SI    =  the  standard  length 
and  Rv  =  the  velocity  developed 

by  the  rifle,  we  have 
Foot-seconds  loss  =  A  x  6/26  x  2003. 
By  Logarithms: 

Log      3  =      .47712  Log  16  =  1.20412 
6  =      .77815       26  =  1.41497 

2003  =  3.30168   

  2.61909 

4  55695 

4.55695— 2.61909  =  1.93786  which  is 
the  logarithm  of  87. 

2003—87  =  1916  foot-seconds  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  carbine:  a  loss  of  87 
foot-seconds. 

Energy  is  found  by  the  formula: 
W  x  V2 


2  x  32.16 
in  which  W  =  the  weight  of  the  bullet 

in  pounds  (.0243) 
V  =  the  velocity  in  foot-seconds, 
and  2  and  32.16  =  factors:  the  latter 

for  gravity. 
Log  .0243=2.38561 
1917=3.28262 
1917=3.28262 


4.95085 
1.80853 


3.14232  or  1388  foot-pounds. 
2  x  32.16  =  64.32 
Log  64.32  =  1.80853 

1515—1388  =  127  foot-pounds  loss 
with  the  carbine  whose  muzzle  energy 
is  1388  foot-pounds. 

It  will  be  evident  that  as  the  loss 
in  muzzle  velocity  is  only  87  foot-seconds 
and  the  energy  loss  is  only  127  foot- 
pounds, the  difference  is  practically 
negligible  in  the  30-30  carbine  game 
shooting  distances.  In  the  following 
table,  I  have  worked  out  the  velocities 
and  energies  of  all  the  carbines  in  general 
use  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  at  a 
glance  how  they  compare  with  rifles 
handling  the  weights  of  bullet  shown. 
The  figures  for  the  rifle  energies  and 
velocities  were  obtained  from  the  Win- 
chester tables  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  the  174  grain  303  British  and 
the  303  Savage  which  were  taken  from  the 
Remington  Arms  Co's  table. 


TABLE. 


Popular  Arms  Which  Are  Made  in  Rifle  and  Carbine  Models. 

Comparison  of 

Muzile  Velocities,  Energies  and  Losses. 

Wght.  Lgth. 

Lgth. 

Muz. 

Muz. 

Loss 

Muz. 

Muz. 

Loss 

of 

of 

of 

Vel. 

Vel. 

in 

Energy 

Energy 

in 

Caliber 

Bullet 

Barls.  Barls. 

Foot- 

Foot 

Grns. 

Rifles 

Cars.  Rifles. 

Cars. 

Sec  ds. 

Rifles 

Cars. 

Lbs. 

25-35 

117 

26 

20 

1973 

1888 

85 

1012 

925 

87 

30-30 

170 

26 

20 

2003 

1917 

87 

1515 

1388 

127 

32  Spec. 

170 

26 

20 

2104 

2013 

91 

1672 

1531 

141 

30  Govt.  '06. 

220 

24 

22 

2199 

2165 

34 

2362 

2281 

81 

180 

24 

22 

2499 

2460 

39 

2497 

2418 

79 

303  British 

215 

28 

22 

1999 

1919 

80 

1908 

1758 

161 

174 

28 

22 

2450 

2352 

98 

2320 

2133 

187 

30  Army 

220 

28 

22 

1993 

1913 

80 

1942 

1788 

154 

180 

28 

22 

2345 

2251 

94 

2199 

2025 

174 

303  Savage 

195 

26 

20 

1952 

1869 

84 

1658 

1510 

149 

are  known,  they  usually  suffice.    Our  Practically  the  only  other  objection 

object,  then,  is  to  determine  what  losses  encountered  with  the  carbine  is  that  it 

occur  by  shortening  the  barrel,  and  the  affords  a  shorter  sight  base  than  does 

following  example  will  show  the  method,  the  rifle.    As  we  are  considering  carbines 

For  example: — A  certain  30-30  rifle  as  game  rifles  only,  in  which  case  they 

with  a  26  inch  barrel  and  which  handles  will  seldom  be  used  for  ranges  exceeding 

170    grain   bullet,    develops  a  muzzle  300  yards,  I  have  never  considered  this 

velocity  of  2003  foot-seconds   and  an  objection  as  worthy  of  more  than  passing 

energy  of  1517  foot-pounds.    What  is  interest.    The    aperture    sight  placed 

the  corresponding  velocity  and  energy  either   on  the  receiver  or  tang  over- 
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comes  the  diffculty  completely  for  those 
who,  like  myself,  prefer  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  user  favors  the  open  sight,  the 
question  is  of  more  moment  and  its 
solution  calls  for  a  better  sight  than  the 
factories  usually  supply.  A  discussion 
of  sights  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  but  it  might  be  said  briefly  that  a 
bead  fore  sight  supplemented  with  some 
form  of  buck-horn  rear  sight  would 
probably  be  most  satisfactory  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Opinions  regarding 
open  sights  differ  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  is  possible. 


At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
drawbacks  mentioned  are  not  of  suffic- 
ient moment  to  condemn  the  carbine — 
not  in  my  case  anyway  and  I  have 
owned  four  of  them — -and  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  man  whose  only 
requirement  is  for  a  light  arm  for  use  on 
an  occasional  deer  or  bear  hunt,  it 
contains  many  elements  of  the  perfect 
gun. 

Editor's  Note — I  would  suggest  that 
our  readers  cut  out  this  table  of  ballistics 
and  keep  it  for  future  reference.  It 
will  often  be  a  handy  thing  to  have. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Gun  World 

Alfred  B.  Geikie 


SINCE  the  writer's  return  from  over- 
seas with  the  A.E.F.,  discharge 
from  Uncle  Sam's  service  and  later 
return  to  the  Army,  his  time  has  been 
pretty  well  occupied  with  matters  other 
than  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  sporting 
firearms — a  subject  which  for  many 
years  has  been,  and  for  that  matter  still 
is,  of  great  interest  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
am  just  getting  caught  up  with  the  latest 
developments  in  the  firearms  world. 

Down  here  in  the  land  of  sage-brush, 
cactus,  rattlesnakes  and  mosquitoes,  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  speak 
to  the  old-time  plainsman  regarding  the 
arms  with  which  they  hunted  the  buffalo 
and  other  big  game  and  fought  the  Indian. 
The  riders  of  the  range  in  the  cattle 
country  have  changed,  the  drunken  cow 
puncher  inflamed  by  fire  water,  who  rode 
his  cayuse  into  saloons  and  dance  halls 
shooting  out  the  lights  enroute  and 
causing  honest,  peace-loving  citizens  to 
seek  cover  from  Hying  bullets,  has  pretty 
well  disappeared  and  in  his  place  we  have 
a  class  of  citizen  who,  while  perhaps 
less  picturesque,  nevertheless  abides  by 
a  type  of  lawfulness  not  surpassed  by 
citizens  of  the  conservative  New  England 
States. 

Gray-haired,  living  in  the  memory  of 
the  past,  the  old  timers  who  have  seen 
the  open  range  of  the  cattle  country,  give 
way  to  the  wire  fence;  the  gun-toting 
cowboy  yields  to  the  anti-weapon  laws 
enforced  by  a  stern-eyed  marshal  armed 
with  a  short-barrelled  pistol  half  the 
size  of  the  old  Peacemaker  Colt,  and 
have  observed  the  partial  misgiving  of 
the  west  with  the  once-dispersed  east  as 
regards  customs,  laws,  and  peculiar 
institutions,  hang  on  pathetic  reminders 
of  the  "Frontier-That-Was." 

From  the  lips  of  these  old  plainsmen, 
I  learn  that  in  the  days  of  the  wild  and 
woolly  west  there  was  no  discrimination 
between  the  .45  and  .44  caliber  six-gun, 
This  is  in  marked  contract  to  the  attitude 
of  modern  "catalog  experts",  who  split 
hairs  between  these  two  calibers.  Invar- 
iably the  pistol  used  was  the  single  action 
Colt  with  at  least  a  six-inch  barrel  and 
more  usually  seven  and  one-half  inches 
of  tube.  These  guns  were  known  as 
"Killers"  in  the  fullest  extent,  if  the 
bullets  were  anywhere  near  well  placed. 
Buffalo  and  other  large  game  had  been 
killed  with  a  single  shot  under  favorable 
conditions  from  these  guns.  I  have 
stated  that  the  six-gun  of  the  plainsmen 
and  cowpuncher  was  invariably  the 
single  action  model.  I  will  qualify  this 
remark  by  stating  that  a  small  proportion 
swore  by  the  round-handled  double 
action  Colt,  a  model  no  longer  made  and 
in  fact  very  seldom  seen.  The  naturally 
heavy  recoil  of  the  .44  and  .45  was  more 
noticeable  in  the  saw-handled  double 
action  which  accounts  to  a  large  degree 
for  its  comparative  unpopularity. 


The  .44-40  Winchester  and  the  Sharps 
.45-120-550  were  by  far  the  most  widely 
used  and  popular  rifles,  though  the 
Remington  and  Ballard  single  shot  arms 
were  widely  used.  They  were  accurate 
to  a  hair  and  the  .45  Sharp's  "Old  Re- 
liable" especially  was  a  "Killer."  In 
fact,  could  the  knock-down  qualities  of 
the  .45-120-550  be  combined  with  the 
other  desirable  features  possessed  by 
the  modern  high  power  arms  we  of  this 
generation  would  have  a  highly  desirable 
big-game  rifle.  Possibly  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  "Old  Reliable"  in  modern 
arms  is  the  .405  Winchester.  The  old 
days  of  countless  big  game  are  gone,  never 
to  return  but  the  arms  which  slew  the 
buffalo,  elk,  and  grizzly  are  still  the 
prized  possessions  of  their  old-time 
owners  who  used  them  so  well. 

THE  .30-30  CONTROVERSY 

It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of  amuse 
ment  that  one  notes  the  return  of  the 
controversy  which  occupied  so  much 
space  in  the  magazine  some  few  years 
ago.  Many  were  the  articles  pro 
and  contra  concerning  the  .30-30.  From 
the  writer's  viewpoint  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  deer  are  yearly  killed  by 
these  arms  alone  seems  proof  that  under 
favorable  conditions  at  least  deer  a^nd 
even  larger  game  seem  to  be  made  to 
order  for  such  a  caliber  or  vice  versa. 
The  question  that  has  been  brought  up 
so  frequently,  namely,  whether  a  surplus 
of  killing  power  is  not  desirable,  I  will 
not  touch  upon  here.  The  fact  that  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  .30-30 
cartridge  is  really  years  ahead  of  the 
Model  1894  repeater  which  takes  this 
ammunition.  For  the  sportsman  who 
does  not  subject  his  rifle  to  all  round  hard 
usage,  and  by  this  I  mean  the  wearing 
grind  on  target  range,  shooting  over  the 
different  ranges  and  who  probably  brings 
his  rifle  into  play  only  during  the  short 
hunting  season,  this  arm  and  model  will 
meet  requirements  but  to  the  shooter 
of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind  who 
fires  thousands  of  rounds  of  high-power 
ammunition  per  year  both  of  factory  and 
hand-loaded  persuasion.  The  hard, 
cold  fact  remains  that  this  model  possess- 
es few  qualities  that  would  entitle  it  to  a 
prominent  place  in  my  rack.  The  chief 
trouble  with  this  rifle  in  question  lies  in 
its  loose  assembling  of  parts,  a  fault  not 
encountered  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent 
in  the  Model  1886,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  lever  action  repeating  rifles  manu- 
factured. No  one,  however  bigoted, 
will  longer  deny  the  fact  that  for  high 
pressure  ammunition,  the  only  suitable 
action  is  the  bolt. 

THE  COLT  ARMY  AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 

The  official  side-arm  of  the  United 
States  Army,  as  most  readers  of  Rod 
and  Gun  in  Canada  are  aware,  is  the 


.45  Colt  Automatic  Pistol.  From  a 
somewhat  limited  personal  experience 
with  this  weapon,  I  would  place  the  arm 
almost  in  the  same  class  as  regards 
reliability,  as  the  older  and  probably 
more  largely  used  revolver. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  probably  more 
sand  to  the  square  inch  than  any  portion 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  adjacent  border  states. 
The  fact  that  the  automatic  pistol  has 
given  good  satisfaction  under  conditions 
which  can  hardly  be  described  as  ideal, 
namely  when  subjected  to  the  annoyance 
of  swirling,  windblown  sand,  which 
according  to  the  anti-automatic  clique 
should  have  caused  the  pistol  to  balk, 
jam  and  otherwise  misbehave.  I  do 
not  claim  that  the  automatic  pistol  does 
not  do  these  things  but  I  do  hold  that 
all  things  considered  this  model  will 
show  up  much  more  favorably  than  the 
critics  would  have  us  believe;  in  fact, 
its  record  with  the  troops  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a  thoroughly  reliable 
side-arm.  It  is  accuracy  is  excellent 
and  its  rapidity  of  fire  limited  only  by  the 
shooter's  ability  to  pull  the  trigger. 

THE  BOLT  ACTION  SPORTING 
RIFLES. 

The  progressive  policy  of  the  Savage 
and  Remington  companies  in  placing 
bolt-action  repeating  rifles  upon  the  open 
market  is  to  be  commended.  No  longer 
will  it  be  necessary  for  the  gun  crank  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  a  gunsmith- 
made  product  made  over  from  a  military 
rifle  which  cost  a  fair  price  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  Remington  bolt-action  re- 
peater I  have  not  seen,  though  I  have 
used  the  Enfield  or  Model  1917  United 
States  magazine  rifle  which  is  the  Reming- 
ton in  military  form.  No  doubt  at  a 
later  date  the  manufacturers  will  furnish 
the  model  in  the  .303  British  caliber, 
which  will  make  it  extremely  popular 
with  Canadian  shooters  who  may  have 
difficulty  in  securing  our  service  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Enfield  has  many 
of  the  ear  marks  of  the  British  Lee- 
Enfield,  which  arm  was  used  finally  by 
the  27th  Division  (American)  overseas 
brigaded  as  we  were,  with  British  troops. 
The  American  Enfield  had  the  advantage 
over  the  British  arm  of  possessing  a 
one-piece  stock  and  non-projecting  maga- 
zine which  latter  feature  makes  it  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  doughboy 
than  the  projecting  magazine  type  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  American  infant- 
ry carries  the  piece  at  the  right  shoulder, 
not  canted  as  with  the  British  Manual. 

The  Savage  Model  1920,  on  account  of 
its  light  weight,  is  already  an  extremely 
popular  weapon,  and  I  know  of  many  a 
former  lever-action  carbine  enthusiast 
who  has  discarded  the  old  love  for  the 
Model  1920. 


A  .22  Target  Pistol 

Harry  E.  Delfs 

AFTER  reading  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Grolley  and  Mr.  Smith  in  a  recent 
issue  describing  their  home-made 
.22  pistols,  I  felt  that  possibly  they  or 
other  readers  might  be  equally  pleased  to 
read  about  my  efforts  along  the  same  line 
and  to  study  a  picture  of  my  gun. 

To  begin  with,  I  decided,  after  1  ooking 
them  over  carefully,  that  the  Model 
1902  or  1904  Winchester  single  shot  rifle 
was  much  more  adaptable  to  his  work 
than  the  Savage  rifle  of  similar  design, 
owing  to  the  location  of  the  bolt  handle 
and  the  trigger. 

My  first  pistol  was  made  from  an  old 
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1902  Winchester  that  cost  $3.50  in  the 
old  days.  It  was  too  nearly  shot  out  to 
be  a  loss  if  I  spoiled  it.  It  proved  to  be 
a  very  good  pistol  but  I  saw  many  places 
where  I  could  improve  it,  especially  in 
the  stock  and  the  balance  or  hang  of  it 
so  I  determined  to  make  a  second  one, 
the  picture  of  which  is  shown  herewith. 

I  bought  a  new  rifle  costing  $10.50, 
which  makes  it  rather  expensive  to  start 


A  photo  of  one  of  Mr.  Delf's  remodeled 
target  pistols. 

with,  but  as  this  is  the  only  cost,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  anyone  who  feels  that  he 
can  make  it  to  suit  himself  and  who  gets 
an  added  pleasure  from  having  a  gun 
that  is  different  to  those  the  other  fellows 
own. 

The  barrel  is  ten  inches  long,  fitted 
with  a  plain  U  sight  at  the  rear  and  a 
Lyman  ivory  bead  in  front  and  the  gun 
complete  weighs  30  oz.  and  balances 
finely. 

The  stock  is  made  from  one  piece  of 
clear  black  walnut  and  is  1%  inches 
thick  and  2  inches  long  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grip;  tapering  to  1  inch  thick  at  the 


top  of  the  grip  and  to  the  forward  end 
of  the  stock  and  finished  by  rubbing  in 
several  coats  of  boiled  linseed  oil  making 
a  beautiful  finish  that  will  not  scratch 
or  mar  with  usage.  The  trigger  in  the 
rifle  should  be  discarded  as  it  causes  the 
barrel  to  be  placed  too  far  forward  for  good 
balance. 

The  rifle  trigger  is  shaped  like  a  letter 
L  upside  down  and  engages  the  sear  one 
inch  in  front  of  the  trigger  pin.  This 
I  changed  by  making  a  trigger  that  loops 
back  an  inch,  then  up  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  then  forward  again  one  inch,  bring- 
ing the  point  of  contact  with  the  sear 
exactly  above  the  trigger  pin  so  that  Ihe 
whole  action  and  barrel  is  placed  back 
one  inch,  bringing  the  weight  more  above 
the  hand  and  removing  any  feeling  of 
muzzle  heaviness.  Anyone  handy  with 
tools  can  make  this  trigger  from  a  piece 
of  rs  iron  or  steel  or  brass  with  a  hack  saw 
and  file. 

I  have  always  used  .22  long  rifle 
cartridges  in  mine  as  the  shorts  soon  spoil 
the  forward  part  of  the  chamber  making 
the  longer  shells  extract  hard. 

Sometime  after  completing  my  second 
gun  of  this  kind,  some  writer  in  the 
"National  Sportsman"  suggested  that  the 
amateur  pistol  shooters  use  their  old 
magazines  as  targets  at  50  yards  so  all 
would  be  familiar  with  the  size  and  have  a 
uniform  target  to  compare  their  scores. 
I  thought  the  suggestion  was  a  good  one 
so  on  the  following  Sunday  I  went  out 
to  a  convenient  ravine  where  no  one  would 
be  disturbed  by  my  shooting  and  shot 
50  shots  at  my  magazine  at  50  yards, 
offhand,  and  scored  48  hits  which  speaks 
well  for  the  accuracy  and  handling  of  the 
pistol. 


A  Frontiersman  To  His  Sharp's  Old  Reliable 
Alfred  B.  Geikie 


THERE  you  rest,  symbolical  of  days 
forever  gone,  typical  of  an  age  of 
frontiersmen  who  did  big  things, 
and  a  mute  reminder  of  the  Last  Front- 
ier. Your  heavy  octagon  barrel  thirty- 
two  inches  in  length,  your  massive 
hammer  and  beautifully  case-hardened 
frame,  your  neat  gracefully  curving  lever 
and  richly-grained  walnut  stock.  Tell 
me,  where  among  the  modern  high-power 
rilles  used  by  sportsmen  who  have  not 
trod  the  trails  you  and  I  have  trod,  can 
be  found  an  arm  built  upon  such  lines, 
graceful,  symmetrical  and  well-designed? 

You  were  a  real  rifle  and  adapted  to 
real  ammunition — the  Sharp's  .45-120- 
550  a  load  which  in  shocking  and  killing 
power  is  as  greatly  superior  to  certain 
high  power  modern  loads  as  is  the  flint- 
lock superior  to  the  bow  and  arrow.  You 
vomited  death  at  ranges  which  even  in 
these  days  of  catalog  experts,  ballistic 
theorists  and  freak  loads  would  be  con- 
sidered longer  range  than  modern  sports- 
men care  to  risk  a  shot  at  game. 

Well  do  I  remember  when  I  first  laid 
my  eyes  upon  you.  It  was  in  El  Paso 
and  I  was  young.  You  stood  in  the  gun- 
dealer's  rack  beside  Ballards,  Winchest- 
ers, Kemington,  Spencers  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  rifles  of  all  prevailing  makes  and 
calibers.  I  fell  for  you,  old  rifle,  and 
paid  the  $105.00  demanded  without  a 


murmur.  I  have  treated  you  well.  Your 
bore  shines  as  brightly  as  it  shone  that 
hot  fall  day  in  the  gundealer's  case  in 
the  city,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Your  stock,  slightly  sadd- 
le-worn, is  polished  and  its  grain 
stands  out  in  its  beauty  as  the  day  you 
left  the  factory  of  Christian  Sharp. 

You  have  accompanied  me  on  hard 
trails,  trails  frought  with  danger. 

Through  burning  sands  and  treeless 
wastes,  you  never  failed  me.  Your  550- 
grain  paper-patched  messenger  of  death 
has  brought  cruel  Apache  and  Sioux 
from  their  mounts,  and  it  has  slain  the 
stolid  buffalo,  huge  grizzly  and  fleet 
antelope. 

Now  your  days  of  the  trail  are  over 
and  you  rest  beside  my  old  "Peacemaker" 
— a  fitting  pair,  always  reliable  and  trust 
worthy. 


A  Correction 

The  captions  accompanying  the  first 
illustration  of  "Notes  on  the  Lee-Enfield," 
by  E.  T.  D.  Francis,  in  our  January  issue, 
were  incorrect.  Figure  1,  showing  the 
fore-end  of  the  short  Lee-Enfield  read 
"Bore  here"  instead  of  "Bear  here."  This 
error  is  regretted. 


Queries  and  Answers 

Sights  for  a  1906  WincbesterJ 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Kindly  advise  me  what  kind  of  sights 
and  ammunition  would  be  best  for  a 
22  caliber  1906  Model  Winchester  for 
small  game  shooting.  Also  what  kind 
of  bullets — hollow  point  or  solid — would 
be  the  most  satisfactory?  Would  you 
use  "long"  or  "long  rifle  cartridges?"i 
A.  H.Rose. 

Toronto. 

Reply — A  very  good  set  of  sights  for 
your  Winchester  would  be  the  1A  Lyman 
rear  peep  sight  and  a  small  size  gold  bead 
front.  A  somewhat  better  rear  sight 
would  be  the  double  micrometer  B.S.A. 
peep  sight  that  is  for  sale  by  the  Fraser 
Company  of  10  Hospital  St.,  Montreal. 
You  would  need  to  find  out  whether  they 
could  supply  you  with  one  that  would 
fit  your  rifle.  You  can  get  the  Lyman 
rear  without  any  trouble.  Its  principle 
disadvantage  is  that  it  is  not  supplied 
with  a  wind  gauge  but  for  hunting  pur- 
poses this  would  not  be  very  important. 
Your  best  load  woud  be  one  of  the  high 
velocity  .22  long  rifle  hollow  point  cart- 
ridges like  the  N.R.A.  hollow  point 
styles.  This  ammunition  is  very  accur- 
ate and  kills  two  or  three  times  as  well 
as  the  solid  bullet  cartridges. 

Editor. 


A  7M.M.  Remington. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Remington  U.M.C.  rifle  Pat. 
Oct.  22,  1901.  It  is  a  7M.M.  caliber,  has 
a  30"  barrel  and  is  fitted  for  a  bayonet 
and  sling  straps.  It  has  an  enormous  by 
big  hammer  and  breech  block  and  a  very 
heavy  trigger  pull.  Were  these  rifles 
government  make  or  were  they  made 
cheap  for  some  hunter  to  buy?  None 
of  the  army  boys  have  ever  seen  them  in 
the  army.  They  sell  in  the  army  stores 
for  $9.75.  Some  of  them  seem  new 
and  some  appear  to  have  been  used.  Is 
this  gun  worth  having  or  do  you  think 
it  isn't  worth  much?  How  is  it  for 
accuracy?  They  have  a  cheap  finish  but 
can't  complain  on  the  price. 

E.   J.  Stevens, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reply— The  7  M.M.  Remington  is  a 
model  that  has  proven  quite  popular  in 
South  and  Central  America.  This  style 
of  action  meets  with  favor  in  that  locality. 
The  gun  is  most  certainly  worth  having 
and  should  be  as  dependable  as  any  of 
the  other  single  shot  Remingtons  provid- 
ed it  is  in  good  condition. 

This  action  was  never  very  beautiful 
but  it  is  strong  and  satisfactory  and  what 
is  more  important  to  this  class  of  trade, 
anybody  could  learn  to  use  it  and  when 
necessary,  could  clean  it  without  trouble. 
It  does  not  require  much  intelligence  to 
enable  a  man  to  tell  when  it  is  cocked 
and  ready  to  shoot. 

Editor. 


Copper-Tipped    Bullets   for  the  .303 
British  Cartridge. 

By  B.  W.  Broatch. 

Sometime  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  the 
magazine  regarding  copper-tipped  bullets 
used  in  .303  British  rifles.  You  replied 
that  you  did  not  know  anything  about 
them.  There  is  a  special  Rigby  rifle 
.303  British,  which  handles  a  cartridge 
giving  3000  ft.  per  second  velocity, 
using  a  150  gr.  bullet. 

It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  Eley 
loads  .303  cartridges  with  a  150  gr. 
copper-tipped  bullet,  using  the  new 
Moddite  powder.  The  velocity  is  2750 
ft.  sec.  The  copper-tip  covers  a  hollow 
point  and  on  impact  the  tip  of  course 
collapses  and  the  bullet  mushrooms. 
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They  are  used  extensively  in  England 
and  from  what  I  can  learn  from  reliable 
sources,  are  the  best  type  of  bullet  yet 
brought  out.  The  Hingston  Smith  Arms 
Co.  of  Winnipeg,  can  supply  these  cart- 
ridges, the  price  being  15c.  each. 


A  .30-30  for  Deer  and  Moose. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Having  been  unable  to  get  a  high- 
power  riile  for  deer  and  perhaps  a  shot 
at  a  moose,  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  a  .30-30  Winchester.  I  like 
a  take-down  rifle  on  account  of  the  easy 
way  of  cleaning.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Dominion  Cartridge  Company  stat- 
ing that  their  new  .30-30  shell  with  a 
velocity  of  2187  foot  seconds  with  the 
170  grain  bullet  develops  an  energy  of 
1806  foot  pounds  against  the  standard 
load  of  2020  foot  seconds,  1540  foot 
pounds.  Do  you  think  this  would  give 
a  very  heavy  recoil  in  the  .30-30  Carbine 
lbs.)  or  had  I  better  get  a  standard 
26"  barrel  take  down,  weight  8  lbs. 
or  a  Savage.  I  can  get  a  Carbine  for 
$36.00  and  a  standard  length  for  $38.75, 
Remington  .35  Cal.  fo  $49.50  or  a  .30- 
1906  Winchester  with  peep  sight  for 
$61.05.  The  price  of  .30-30  Dominion 
shells  is  $1.70  for  20. 

W.  A.  Cascadden, 
Straffordville,  Ontario. 

Reply — It  is  impossible  to  accurately 
say  which  caliber  rifle  will  give  you  the 
best  satisfaction.  This  is  a  matter  that 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  you  will  do  your  hunting, 
upon  the  way  that  the  rifle  fits  you  and 
upon  your  ability  to  do  accurate  shooting 
with  a  short  barrelled  rifle.  The  .30-30 
caliber  is  the  most  popular  caliber  now 
in  use  for  average  big  game  hunting. 
That  does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  best 
rifle  for  the  purpose  but  it  does  prove  that 
a  large  number  of  people  find  it  satis- 
factory. 

If  you  like  a  light  rifle  and  can  shoot 
well  enough  to  place  your  bullets  about 
where  you  want  them,  you  will  find  the 
.30-30  Carbine  very  satisfactory  for 
deer  shooting.  You  can  also  do  good 
work  on  moose  with  it.  A  very  large 
number  of  hunters  like  a  heavier  caliber 
for  that  purpose.  I  much  prefer  a  24 
or  26  to  a  20  or  22  inch  barrel  on  a  hunting 
rifle  because  I  can  hold  it  much  steadier 
for  off-hand  shooting.  This  may  not 
be  the  case  with  you  and  if  it  is  not, 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  choosing 
the  longer  barrel.  If  I  were  in  your 
position  I  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  balance  and  fit  of  the  rifle  that  you 
select  and  to  the  excellence  of  its  trigger 
pull  than  the  other  considerations. 
Any  of  the  rifles  that  you  have  mentioned 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  average 
hunter.  I,  personally  prefer  to  shoot  the 
most  powerful  cartridge  which  I  can 
handle  without  danger  of  flinching. 

The  .30-30  Dominion  Cartridge  will 
not  give  excessive  recoil  for  offhand 
shooting  in  the  .30-30  Carbine.  The 
recoil,  how'ever,  will  be  more  noticeable 
than  is  the  standard  length  of  barrel. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  bother  you  in  game  shoot- 
ing. The  question  of  recoil  does  not 
usually  become  very  important  until  we 
reach  such  calibers  as  the  .30-1906, 
the  .303  British  and  larger  ones,  and 
then  principally  when  they  are  used  in 
rifles  that  weigh  less  than  8  lbs. 

Editor. 


Different  Calibers  Compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Which  do  you  consider  the  most 
powerful  and  accurate — the  .44  Colt 
New  Service  Target  Model,  .38  Colt 


Smith  &  Wesson  Special,  .45  Colt  auto- 
matic? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Woodstock. 

Reply— The  .44  Colt  New  Service 
and  the  .45  automatic  are  both  con- 
siderably more  powerful  than  the  .38 
Smith  &  Wesson  Special.  For  that 
reason  alone  it  is  harder  to  obtain  good 
accuracy  with  either  of  them  than  with 
the  .38.  The  vast  majority  of  expert 
target  shots  prefer  the  .38  Smith  &  Wess- 
son  Special  cartridge  in  either  the  Colt 
Officer's  model,  the  Colt  Army  Special, 
or  the  Model  1905  Smith  and  Wesson. 
This  seems  to  be  rather  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  is  the  most  accurate  cart- 
ridge. At  any  rate  the  average  man  can 
obtain  the  greatest  accuracy  from  it. 

The  .45  caliber  automatic  cartridge 
has  the  reputation  of  not  being  as  accur- 
ate as  the  .38  Special.*  However,  it  is 
reasonably  accurate.  It  does  not  have 
very  excessive  recoil  and  in  my  own  case 
at  least  can  be  used  more  successfully 
than  any  of  the  heavier  cartridges  that 
are  of  larger  caliber  and  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  .38  Special.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  .45  caliber  Colt, 
automatic  pistol  is  easier  for  one  to  do 
accurate  work  with  than  any  of  the  large 
caliber  revolvers. 

Your  question  is  very  hard  to  give  an 
answer  to  because  it  involves  not  only  a 
question  of  the  relative  accuracy  of 
different  cartridges  but  also  of  entirely 
different  types  of  arms  in  which  they  are 
used.  * 

Editor. 


Trouble  With  a  .303  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

When  space  will  permit  in  the  "Queries 
and  Answers"  column  in  your  magazine, 
will  you  please  tell  me  why  the  cartridges 
will  not  feed  from  the  magazine  into  the 
barrel  of  my  new  .303  Savage.?  The  soft 
point  bullets  I  use  jam  when  the  lever  is 
pulled  up.  Instead  of  sliding  up  and 
into  the  barrel  they  go  straight  forward 
and  the  nose  of  the  bullet  jams  against 
that  incline  below  the  cartridge  chamber. 
They  should  slide  up  the  cartridge  guide 
without  any  trouble,  and  I  was  wondering 
if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  grease  the 
point  of  the  bullet.  It  is  a  bother  and 
I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  sug- 
gest a  remedy. 

W.  Mayfield, 

Mulgrave. 

Reply — I  would  suggest  that  you 
return  your  rifle  to  the  Savage  Arms 
Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  as  I  am  very 
sure  that  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
remedy  your  trouble,  as  this  fault  is 
not  only  sometimes  found  in  Savage 
rifles  but  occasionally  encountered  in 
other  makes  as  well.  Possibly  the 
magazine  is  not  working  properly,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  cartridge  guide  has  not 
been  properly  smoothed  off.  Try  drop- 
ping the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  when  working 
the  lever  and  see  whether  they  do  not 
feed  much  better. 

Editor. 


An  Oil  Finish  for  a  Stock. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
I  have  a  .22  caliber  rifle  with  a  highly 
polished  stock.    I  want  to  give  it  an 
oil  finish.    Could  you  tell  me  how  this 
could  best  be  done? 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  four 
years,  and  think  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
improves  with  every  issue. 

E.  C.  Hunt, 

Burlington,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  varnish  from  the  stock. 
This  is  done  by  applying  varnish  remover 
that  can  be  obtained  from  any  paint  or 
hardware   store.    After   this  has  been 


done  all  scratches  should  be  removed  by 
rubbing  the  stock  with  sand  paper  or 
steel  wool.  Begin  with  moderately  coarse 
steel  wool  and  follow  with  a  medium  grade 
and  then  finish  with  the  very  finest 
grade  until  all  the  scratches  are  removed. 
Then  rub  raw  linseed  oil  into  the  stock 
and  polish  it  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
You  can  apply  as  many  applications 
of  linseed  oil  as  you  can  find  time  and 
inclination  to  give  it.  It  usually  takes 
about  a  dozen  or  more  applications  to 
produce  a  good  finish.  In  case  you  will 
use  your  rifle  much  in  wet  weather  it  may 
be  well  to  wet  it  with  warm  water  immed- 
iately after  sandpapering  it  and  then 
after  it  dries  sandpaper  off  all  of  the 
little  fuzzy  particles  that  rise  on  the 
surface.  After  doing  this  several  times 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  grain  in  the  wood 
will  rise  when  the  stock  becomes  wet 
after  the  final  finish  is  applied.  This 
will  not  be  necessary  unless  you  will 
use  the  rifle  in  wet  weather.  The  secret 
of  a  good  oil  finish  is  plenty  of  rubbing 
with  the  hand  or  a  felt  pad  dipped  in 
linseed  oil. 

Editor. 


What  Rifle  is  This? 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  an  old  British  Army  rifle  marked 
London  1877  11.  It  is  a  single  shot,  lever 
action,  rifled  and  seemingly  of  about  .45 
caliber.  Is  it  a  Martini?  Can  you 
tell  me  the  exact  caliber  of  this  rifle,  and 
if  I  can  obtain  ammunition  for  it  any- 
where, as  it  is  in  first  class  condition? 
What  could  I  use  this  weapon  for? 

E.  R.  Fraling, 

Minnett,  Ontario. 

Reply — 'Can  any  of  our  subscribers 
answer  this  question? 

Editor. 


.250  Savage. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  own  a  .250-3000  Savage  Lever  Action 
rifle.  I  have  read  your  magazine  for 
years  and  have  seen  every  other  question 
but  the  one  I  wanted  to  ask,  and  that  is — 
Will  the  .25  automatic  shell  shot  out  of  a 
.250  in  an  auxiliary  cartridge  be  as  power- 
ful as  the  .22  long  or  long  rifle?  Also 
is  it  liable  to  lead  the  barrel? 

Last  year  I  used  a  .44-40  Marlin  but 
found  it  kind  of  slow  on  long  shots. 

In  your  opinion,  how  far  is  the  .250 
good  for  on  deer  and  wolves,  and  perhaps 
panther? 

Frank  Wilson. 

Nanaimo,  B.C. 

Reply — The  .25  caliber  automatic 
cartridge,  when  used  in  an  auxiliary 
chamber,  in  the  .250-3000  Savage  rifle, 
should  prove  to  be  somewhat  more 
powerful  than  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridge 
but  it  would  not  prove  nearly  as  accurate 
as  the  .22  long  rifle  when  that  cartridge 
is  used  in  a  weapon  that  is  properly 
rifled  and  chambered  for  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  have 
much  trouble  with  leading  of  the  barrel 
provided  the  barrel  is  Kept  in  good 
condition  and  also  that  you  do  not  fire 
the  .25  caliber  automatic  cartridges  on 
top  of  the  fouling  of  the  high  power 
ammunition. 

The  .250-3000  should  do  its  best  work 
on  deer  and  wolves  inside  of  300  yards, 
and  this,  I  believe  you  will  agree,  will 
take  care  of  practically  all  of  your  shooting 
in  or  at  least  those  shots  at  which  you 
are  likely  to  secure  hits. 

Editor. 

Short  Shell  in  a  12  Gauge  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  own  a  Winchester  Model  12,  12 
gauge  shotgun  which  is  chambered  for 
2W'  shells.  The  longest  shells  I  am 
able  to  get  only  measure  2  9/16"  after 
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firing.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  use 
of  these  shells  would  injure  the  barrel  in 
any  way.  If  so,  where  can  I  get  the  full 
length  shells? 

Lawrence  Courish. 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Reply — It  will  not  injure  your  12  gauge 
Winchester  pump  gun  to  shoot  2  9/16" 
or  2h/%"  shells  in  it,  but  you  will  get 
somewhat  closer  and  more  even  patterns, 
and  more  even  velocities  by  using  the 
full  2%"  cases.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  3-dram  and  other  light  loads  are 
usually  loaded  in  2bA"  cases  as  it  will  re- 
quire extra  wadding  to  fill  the  longer 
shell.  As  a  usual  proposition,  all  of  the 
heavier  loads  are  loaded  in  2M"  shells 
and  sometimes  you  will  get  them  in  2V&" 
shells  or  3"  shells  which  are  never  to  be 
used  in  repeating  shotguns  chambered  for 
2%"  cases  as  the  use  of  cases  that  are 
too  long  will  result  in  high  breech  pres- 
sures and  in  poor  patterns  due  to  the 
forward  end  of  the  shell  being  blown 
out  into  the  path  of  the  wads  as  they  are 
forced  into  the  cone  of  the  gun. 

You  can  get  2%"  cases  on  special 
order  from  any  of  the  large  hardware 
or  sporting  goods  dealers.  You  might 
try  any  of  the  firms  in  your  vicinity  that 
advertise  in  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

Editor. 


A    Practical   Broken   Shell  Extractor. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
may  be  interested  in  a  broken  shell 
extractor,  which  will  always  be  present 
and  effective  when  needed. 

The  pulling  off  of  the  heads  of  fired 
shells  by  the  extractor  is  always  liable 
to  happen  when  using  high-pressure 
loads  and  it  is  just  as  apt  to  happen  when 
thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  game 
fields  of  British  Columbia  or  the  Yukon 
as  it  is  on  the  rifle  range  at  home.  When 
this  happens,  an  attempt  by  the  back- 
woodsman to  remove  the  broken  shell 
without  a  liberal  injection  of  grey  matter 
usually  results  in  the  ruining  of  the 
chamber  of  the  rifle.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  broken  shell  is  to 
insert  a  loaded  cartridge  in  the  chamber 
and  incidentally  into  the  broken  shell. 
The  closing  of  the  action  then  presses 
the  cartridge  firmly  into  the  broken 
shell  and  again  opening  it  brings  out  the 
broken  shell  firmly  wedged  to  the  loaded 
cartridge. 

A  fired  shell  sometimes  works  better 
than  a  loaded  cartridge  due  to  its  being 
expanded  upon  firing.  As  a  result  it 
will  wedge  tighter  into  the  broken  shell 
and  into  the  chamber.  If  the  second 
fired  shell  should  break  it  is  possible  to 
knock  the  two  out  from  the  muzzle  or  it  is 
still  possible  to  use  a  loaded  shell  and  to 
force  it  part  way  into  the  inner  empty 
shell. 

Should  a  broken  shell  prove  unusually 
obstinate  or  be  rusted  fast,  dampen  thd 
cartridge  and  apply  a  small  amount 
of  grit  which  will  give  it  greater  holding 
power.  This  method  of  removing  broken 
shells  can  be  tried  by  anyone  and  is 
almost  universally  successful. 

J.  E.  Henry. 


The  .401  Winchester. 

Editor, jGuns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  your 
valuable  magazine  how  you  class  the 
.401  Winchester  Self-loading  rifle,  Model 
1910? 

Is  this  a  good  weapon  for  big  game? 

A.  J.  L. 

Reply —  The  .401  Winchester  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
weapon  that  would  deliver  a  number  of 
large  caliber  bullets  at  a  moderate  veloc- 
ity in  a  minimum  length  of  time.  A 
weapon  of  this  description  is  often  popu- 


lar with  many  hunters  who  have  very 
little  opportunity  to  attain  proficiency 
in  the  rapid  use  of  lever  action  or  slide 
action  rifles.  The  cartridge  was  not 
designed  for  long  range  shooting,  and  the 
rifle  has  a  little  more  recoil  than  some 
hunters  might  prefer,  but  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed  it  is  effective. 
It  makes  a  good  hunting  rifle  for  any 
game  from  deer  to  moose,  especially 
when  they  are  shot  in  thick  brush.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  satisfactory  rifle 
for  plains  shooting.  The  rifle  was 
intended  primarily  to  be  an  effective 
short  range  snap  shooting  weapon  for 
use  on  moose  and  deer  in  the  wooded 
sections  of  the  country. 

Editor. 


The   .30-1906   And   .303  Winchesters 
Compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  the  ballistics 
of  the  .30-1906  Winchester,  and  the  .303 
Winchester?  Which  of  these  would  be 
the  better  for  moose? 

Some  rifles  are  called  by  a  second, 
number  beside  that  of  their  caliber,  such 
as  .38-55,  32-40.  What  does  the  second 
number  mean? 

Does  A.  A.  Merrill  of  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia  reblue  firearms? 

J.  H.  M. 

Reply— -The  .30-1906  caliber  is  very 
much  preferred  to  the  .303  British  in  the 
States.  The  cartridge  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  more  accurate,  and  with 
most  of  its  loads  is  more  powerful  than 
the  .303.  As  the  .303  is  a  service  cart- 
ridge in  Canada,  it  naturally  is  more 
easily  obtained  in  the  provinces.  For 
that  reason  you  might  have  much  less 
trouble  to  obtain  cartridges  for  the 
303  Winchester  than  for  the  .30-1906. 
The  difference  in  ballistics  between  the 
two  styles  would  not  be  sufficient  to  be 
worth  considering  seriously  except  for 
long  range  shooting.  Both  cartridges 
prove  effective  on  moose,  preferably 
when  loaded  with  heavier  weights  of 
bullets. 

The  second  figure  in  the  designation  of 
a  caliber  or  cartridge  usually  refers  to 
the  charge  of  powder  in  grains,  although 
actually  it  refers  primarily  to  the  powder 
capacity  in  black  powder  cartridges 
rather  than  to  the  actual  number  of 
grains  of  smokeless  powder  with  which 
most  of  our  modern  cartridges  are  loaded. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Merrill  of  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  can  reblue  firearms  for  you.  His 
prices  are  reasonable. 

Editor. 


A  Light  Rifle  for  Game  Shooting. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  thinking  of  getting  a  light  rifle 
for  shooting  small  game  such  as  squirrels, 
partridge,  woodchucks  and  fox.  Do 
you  think  a  .32  Stevens  Favorite  would 
be  a  good  gun  for  this  purpose?  What 
is  the  extreme  range  of  this  weapon? 

C.  G.  F. 

Reply — The  .22  long  rifle  caliber  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  .32  Rim- 
fire.  Either  the  Stevens  Favorite  or  the 
Cooey  Canuck,  the  small  Winchester 
bolt  actions  or  the  Savages  of  similar 
type  would  make  you  good  cheap  weapons 
for  this  purpose.  A  still  better  rifle  but 
more  expansive  would  be  the  .22  Win- 
chester Bolt  Action  or  one  of  the  Win- 
chester, Remington  or  Savage  .22  Repeat- 
ers. The  .22  is  very  light  for  woodchuck 
shooting,  although  it  is  amply  powerful 
for  squirrels  and  partridges.  A  rifle 
like  the  .25-35  would  make  you  a  better 
woodchuck  rifle. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
Could  you  inform  me  what  caliber  of 


rifles  are  used  by  hunters  for  lions,  tigers, 
and  elephants,  also  for  grizzly  bear? 
Which  would  require  the  more  powerful 
rifle,  a  grizzly  bear  or  a  bull  moose? 
What  is  the  approximate  price  of  such  a 
weapon?  In  your  opinion  which  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  most  dependable  and 
best .  made  shotgun?  What  does  a 
license  cost  in  New  Brunswick  to  shoot 
moose,  also  that  of  British  Columbia!? 

A  Subscriber. 

Reply — Most  African  hunters  use  the 
heavy  double  barrel  express  rifles  of 
from  .35  to  .45  caliber,  that  you  will 
see  advertised  in  magazines  like  the 
London  Field.  Many  of  them  also  use 
6.5  to  8  M.M.  Mausers.  Some  of  them 
use  weapons  chambered  for  the  .303 
British  and  also  a  few  of  the  American 
cartridges,  and  as  most  of  these  hunters 
are  from  Great  Britain  or  the  Continent 
they  use  the  more  popular  European 
calibers.  Many  of  our  experienced  big 
game  hunters  use  such  calibers  as  the 
.405  or  the  .35  Cal.  Model  1895  Win- 
chester, or  the  .30-1906  for  shooting 
grizzly  bears  and  moose.  Many  others 
of  equal  experience  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  rifles  of  the  power  of  the  .30-30. 
You  can  obtain  prices  on  each  of  the 
American  weapons  by  writing  to  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  The 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Savage 
Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  or  other  manufacturers. 

You  will  find  that  the  standard  12 
gauge  repeating  shotguns  are  as  depend- 
able as  any  guns  that  are  made  as  are 
also  any  of  the  well  known  American 
double  guns.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
claim  that  one  gun  or  rifle  is  the  most 
effective  and  most  dependable  because 
almost  every  hunter  has  his  own  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  matter  and  what  will 
suit  one  might  not  suit  the  other. 

Non-resident  license  for  general  big 
game  shooting  in  New  Brunswick  is 
$50.00.  Non-residents'  license  in  British 
Columbia  for  general  big  game  hunting 
is  $25.00  and  $25.00  extra  for  one  moose. 

Editor. 


A  .22  For  Ground  Hogs. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
answer  the  following  questions  in  regard 
to  a  .22  rifle. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Remington 
12C  chambered  for  W.  R.  F.  cartridge 
as  a  gun  for  groundhogs? 

Can  the  Remington  .22  cartridge  be 
used  in  a  gun  chambered  for  W.R.F? 

Can  shot  cartridges  be  purchased  for 
this  rifle?  Do  you  approve  of  the  use 
of  shot  cartridges  in  a  rifled  barrel? 

Do  you  think  the  Savage  1914  Model 
would  be  better  for  groundhogs,  etc? 

What  size  of  groups  can  be  made  with 
the  Remington  12  C.S.  at  100  yards,  and 
200  yards?  What  is  its  penetration? 
At  what  range  would  it  be  effective  on 
groundhogs? 

D.  Burke, 

Ottawa 

Reply— Either  the  .22  Remington 
Model  12C,  or  the  .22  Savage  Model 
1914,  would  make  you  a  good  rifle  for 
ground  hog  shooting  at  reasonable  range. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  new 
.22  long  rifle  N.R.A.  or  similar  high 
velocity  hollow  point  cartridges  will  be 
just  as  effective  as  the  .22  W.R.F.  It 
will  be  more  accurate  and  will  cost  much 
less. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  tell  what  size 
groups  one  of  these  .22  repeaters  will 
make  at  100  yards.  I  would  estimate 
that  it  will  take  very  good  shooting  to 
make  groups  that  will  average  better 
than  3J^  to  4  inches,  and  incidentally 
you  will  need  to  do  real  expert  shooting 
to  beat  2Yi  inches  with  a  heavy  target 
rifle,   provided  you  count  your  poor 
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Clip  out  this  chart  and 
put  it  in  your  pocket- 
book.  It  will  be  useful. 


STANDARD 


O  A  D  S 


DU  PONT 

SMOKELESS 
Drams 

OUNCES 
Shot 

SIZE 
Shot 

o  L>*U.L-K.O   

3/4  or  3/2 

I/O  or  I/t- 

45  or  6 

^ m n  I  I  mri 
\Jl\i<Xl  *     dl  ILL 

3 

l/e 

S-6.rZ!j 

Medium  Ducks 

3/4 

1/8  or  1/4 

5-6or7^ 

Grouse,  Partridge, 

Prairie  Chicken  

3  or  3/4 

1/8 

6or7>i 

Pheasants  

3 

1/8 

5-6or7S 

nppco 

J/4or  J/2 

1  '/a 
I/O 

4-2orBB 

Wild  Turkey. 

3/4or  3/i 

1/8 

4or.2 

Squirrel.  Rabbits  

3 

1/8 

67or7/z 

Doves,  Pigeons  

3or3^- 

IMi 

6-7-7&8 

Quail  

3 

1  or  1/8 

7k  or  8 

3/4 

1/8 

7Aor8 

Snipe.  Woodcock 

2/4 

3 

1 

1/8 

8  or  10 
8  or  10 

Shore  Birds.  . 

2J4 
3 

1 

l>8 

8  or  10 
8  or  10 

Sora  Rail  

TA 
3 

"  1 
1/8 

8  or  10 
8  or  10 

Trap  Loads  

3  or  3/0 

l/8orl/4 

TA 

25 


STANDARD 
RABBIT  LOADS: 
Powders:  Dupont, 

Shot:  Ounces — 
Size— 6,  7  or  7yz 


Give  me  that  load  for  Rabbits 

"X  X  THEN  the  cotton-tail  pops  out  of  the  brush,  and 
VY  starts  off  like  a  Kentucky  race-horse,  you  have 
a  split  second  in  which  to  stop  him.    That's  why  I 
want  a  load  that  will  always  get  there  quick  and 
sure — a  Du  Pont  Standard  Load." 

The  table  of  Du  Pont  Standard  Loads  shown  above 
has  been  picked  and  proved  by  the  field  experience 
of  America's  foremost  sportsmen  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  A  Du  Pont  Load  means  added  velocity 
and  better  patterns.  Du  Pont  powders  are  clean 
burning,  water-proof,  dependable — and  uniform. 
Make  sure  your  loads  are  Du  Pont. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sporting  Powder  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


5DP0NI 

SMOKELESSshotgunPOWDERS 
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groups  with  your  good  ones.  An  expert 
shot  can  depend  upon  placing  about  40 
to  45  shots  out  of  50  in  the  bullseye  of  the 
standard  small  bore  target  at  200  yards. 
This  bullseye  measures  7.2  inches  in 
diameter.  At  100  yards  you  will  be 
very  lucky  to  place  over  35  to  40  out  of 
50  shots  in  a  2  inch  bullseye  even  from 
machine  rest.  With  light  hunting  rifles 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  this 
degree  of  accuracy.  For  that  reason 
if  you  obtain  groups  averaging  about 
314  inches  in  diameter  at  100  yards,  you 
can  feel  sure  that  you  are  doing  very 
good  shooting  for  a  hunting  rifle. 

Editor. 


The  45.90 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Kindly  answer  the  following  questions 
on  the  .45-90. 

Is  the  .45-90  more  powerful  than  the 
.425  W.R.?  What  is  the  range  of  the 
.45-90.?  Is  it  a  very  accurate  weapon? 
How  would  this  rifle  be  for  North  Ameri- 
can game  shooting?  What  is  the  most 
powerful  rifle  made? 

Donald  Keever, 

Walton,  Ind. 

Reply — The  .45-90  is  not  as  powerful 
as  the  .425  Westley  Richards.  The 
accurate  range  of  the  .45-90  is  200  or 
300  yards,  although  it  will  do  good 
shooting  at  500  yards  or  over.  The 
bullet  drops  off  so  much  over  150  or  200 
yards  that  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
hit  game  with  it  at  the  longer  ranges; 

This  rifle  will  make  a  very  effective 
weapon  for  woods  shooting  on  such 
game  as  moose  and  deer.  It  is,  however, 
fast  losing  in  popularity  in  favor  of  the 
small  bore  high  power  calibers  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  .45-90  has  considerable 
recoil  and  the  trajectory  is  high. 

The  most  powerful  rifle  with  which  I 
am  familiar  is  the  German  Anti-tank 
which,  however,  could  hardly  be  classed 
as  a  sporting  rifle.  Nothing  more 
powerful  than  the  .30-1906  or  the  .405 
Winchester  is  required  for  any  game 
found  in  America,  and  many  sportsmen 
secure  splendid  satisfaction  with  less 
powerful  arms. 

Editor. 


A  Pitted  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Can  Iver  Johnson  shotguns  be  pro- 
cured in  Canada?  If  so,  from  what 
firms?  What  size  of  shot  would  you 
advise  for  duck  shooting  at  an  average 
range  of  fifty  yards?  I  have  a  valuable 
gun,  the  bore  of  which  is  slightly  pitted. 
1  would  like  to  know  what  causes  this, 
and  if  it  seriously  impairs  the  shooting 
qualities  of  the  gun.  A  friend  of  mine 
bought  a  shotgun  last  fall,  accompanied 
by  a  written  guarantee.  Since  then  it 
has  received  good  care  and  kept  clean  as 
possible,  but  has  gotten  slightly  pitted. 
Can  a  new  one  be  procured  from  the 
company  on  the  strength  of  the  guaran- 
tee? 

James  A.  Mclntyre, 
F.lmira,  East  Point. 

Reply — You  ean  obtain  Iver  Johnson 
shotguns  from  Canadian  dealers  by 
getting  in  touch  with  the  Iver  Johnson 
Arms  and  Cycle  Company  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  They  will  refer  you  to  their  near- 
est dealer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
can  obtain  the  Iver  Johnson  guns  from 
almost  any  of  the  large  dealers  who 
advertise  in  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

Pitting  in  a  shotgun  is  caused  by  the 
rusting  of  the  bore,  which  might  have 
been  caused  by  any  one  of  several  reasons. 
Moisture  or  melted  snow  getting  into 
the  barrel  would  cause  it.  Primer  resi- 
due or  the  residue  of  some  smokeless 
powders  would  also  cause  pitting.  The 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  clean  and  thorough- 


ly dry  the  weapon  each  time  it  is  shot 
and  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  it  from 
getting  wet  inside  when  in  use.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  new 
weapon  due  to  the  fact  that  your  old  one 
has  become  pitted  because  it  is  practically 
certain  that  you  were  responsible  for 
this  condition.  It  most  assuredly  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  manufacturers  unless 
the  weapon  was  pitted  before  you  received 
it,  which  is  not  likely. 

Editor. 


Selecting  Revolvers. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  thinking  of  purchasing  two 
revolvers  for  general  use,  and  should 
appreciate  some  advice  on  the  subject. 
I  had  thought  of  a  Colt  .22  target  for 
small  game  and  a  Colt.  .38  Army  Special 
for  large  game.  I  believe  that  the  Army 
Special  would  be  the  most  useful  of  the 
larger  calibers  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
will  take  such  a  variety  of  shells. 

I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
discuss  these  arms  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
profit  by  your  advice  as  I  have  done 
before. 

D.  D.  W. 

Reply — For  the  purpose  that  you  have 
outlined  I  would  recommend  a  .22 
caliber  Colt  Automatic  pistol,  and  a 
.38  Colt  Army  Special,  or  a  .38  Smith 
and  Wesson  Special  Model  1905. 

I  like  the  little  automatic  better  than 
the  .22  revolver.  For  purely  target 
work  you  might  get  better  results  from 
the  Smith  &  Wesson  .22  caliber  single 
shot  pistol,  but  it  would  not  be  as  handy 
for  small  game  shooting  as  the  Colt 
Automatic. 

Editor. 


Blow  Backs  in  a  22. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Why  does  .22  ammunition  explode 
and  the  powder  come  back? 

How  long  will  a  Marble's  brass  brush 
last? 

What  is  the  best  combination  of  sights 
on  a  .22  Stevens  Crack  Shot? 

Nelson  Sparks, 

Napanee,  Ontario. 

Reply — Blow  backs  in  a  .22  rifle  may 
be  caused  by  at  least  three  things.  The 
first  is  a  firing  pin  that  is  either  too  long 
or  too  sharp  and  as  a  result  it  punctures 
the  head  of  the  shell.  The  second  reason 
is  because  the  breech  block  is  not  proper- 
ly fitted  up  against  the  breech  of  the 
barrel.  The  third  reason  is  because 
a  very  few  .22  cartridges  are  found  that 
have  been  loaded  heavily  for  outdoor 
shooting  occasionally  give  trouble  from 
this  cause  in  a  cheaply  made  rifle  that 
never  develops  this  trouble  with  other 
lots  of  lighter  loaded  ammunition.. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  blow  backs 
are  caused  from  the  first  and  second 
reasons. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  Marble's 
brass  brush  will  last  will  depend  upon 
how  often  you  use  it  and  upon  whether 
it  is  larger  in  caliber  than  the  caliber 
of  the  barrel  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
best  plan  is  to  buy  a  brush  that  is  one 
caliber  larger  than  the  barrel  in  which 
it  will  be  used.  Then  you  can  be  sure 
that  it  will  have  a  good  grip  on  the 
barrel.  Such  a  brush  will  usually  last  a 
year  or  more  for  the  average  kind  of 
shooting,  but  some  target  shots  will 
wear  out  two  or  three  in  a  month  depend- 
ing upon  how  often  they  are  used. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  what  would  be 
the  best  combination  of  sights  for  a 
Stevens  .22  Crack  Shot,  because  you 
do  not  mention  the  purpose  for  which  they 
will  be  used.  A  Watson,  Lyman  or  Marble 
tang  peep  sight  would  make  the  best 
rear  sight.  For  target  shooting  you 
should  use  an  aperture  or  a  flat  bar  iron 


front  sight.  For  hunting  use  a  small 
size  gold  or  ivory  bead. 

Editor. 


Cleaning  High  Power  Rifles. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Kindly  give  me  instructions  for  clean- 
ing a  High  Power  Rifle.  Would  you 
use  Hoppe's  No.  9  Solvent?  What 
cleaning  tools? 

On  setting  the  No.  48  Lyman  sight  at 
zero,  I  find  I  am  unable  to  see  the  front 
sight  without  raising  this  sight  to  25. 
The  old  Springfield  sight  is  still  on  the 
rifle.  By  raising  this  I  can  find  my  front 
sight.  In  case  these  sight  markings, 
which  are  0-25-50-75-100-125-150  are 
yards,  is  it  necessary  to  bother  with  the 
old  sight  otherwise?  I  haven't  shot  as 
I  haven't  any  tools  to  clean  the  rifle  and 
don't  want  to  purchase  wrong  tools  or 
oils  or  solvent  for  this  rifle.  This  is  my 
first  heavy  rifle  and  I  don't  want  to  spoil 
it. 

Where  can  I  get  clips  for  the  shells? 
Which  is  better  for  moose — the  220 
or  180  grain  bullet? 

Walter  Garner. 

Weyburn. 

Reply — Hoppe's  Nitro-solvent  powder 
No.  9  is  a  good  cleaning  agent  for  the 
Springfield.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  exper- 
ienced riflemen  use  nothing  else.  I  have 
used  it  successfully,  but  do  not  like  to 
leave  it  in  the  barrel  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  as  it  is  inclined  to  dry  out 
of  the  barrel.  The  best  way  to  clean  a 
Springfield  with  Hoppe's  is  to  push 
several  rags  saturated  with  it  through 
the  barrel.  Then  dry  out  thoroughly 
and  push  another  clean  cloth  well  satura- 
ted with  the  solvent  through  the  barrel 
and  leave  it  stand  until  the  next  day. 
Then  wipe  it  out  well  and  give  it  another 
dose  of  the  solvent,  or  some  thick  grease 
like  Winchester  Gun  Grease  or  B.S.A. 
Saftipaste. 

Another  good  method  of  cleaning  a 
Springfield  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
through  the  barrel  or  wash  it  out  good 
with  hot  soda  water,  which  is  probably 
still  better.  Then  grease  it  and  if  poss- 
ible repeat  the  process  on  the  next  day, 
as  all  high  power  rifles  are  inclined  to 
sweat  out  the  first  day  or  two  after  using. 

The  most  certain  way  to  clean  a 
Springfield  is  to  clean  it  with  28%  am- 
monia. The  way  to  do  this  is  to  push 
several  rags  dipped  in  ammonia  through 
the  barrel  and  immediately  dry  it  out 
very  carefully  before  it  has  time  to  rust, 
which  will  only  take  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  grease  it.  If  the  barrel  becomes 
metal  fouled  near  the  muzzle  this  may 
sometimes  be  removed  with  a  good  stiff 
brass  or  soft  steel  brush,  but  usually  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  metal  fouling  solu- 
tion to  get  this  out,  although  a  small 
amount  of  metal  fouling  in  the  muzzle 
will  not  cause  any  trouble  unless  it 
begins  to  build  up  in  lumps  on  the  lands. 
You  can  use  any  cleaning  rod  that  is  long 
enough  and  is  not  over  .30  caliber  in 
diameter  to  clean  your  rifle.  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  very  much  difference 
which  type  of  rod  you  use,  provided  you 
use  it  carefully,  as  nearly  all  Springfield 
rifles  are  either  ruined  by  not  cleaning 
them  at  all  or  else  by  the  erosion  of  the 
powder  gases  after  the  firing  of  from 
three  to  five  thousand  shots.  For  all 
of  the  shooting  that  you  will  do  in  hunt- 
ing it  will  not  be  necessary  to  worry  at 
all  about  the  rifle  wearing  out. 

Good  cleaning  rods  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Fraser  Company,  10  Hospital 
St.,  Montreal,  or  from  the  Marble  Arms 
and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Glad- 
stone, Mich.,  or  from  any  of  the  big 
firms  that  advertise  in  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada.  You  should  use  a  steel  rod 
when  using  ammonia,  but  if  you  prefer 
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Hew  HI  a  din 


The  Distinguished  Service  Gun 


* 


Accuracy-  Simplicity-Workmanship 

have  made  it 

The  choice  before  thenar — during  the  war — NOW 

BACK  in  the  70's  the  Marlin  was  prized 
above  all  others  by  buffalo  and  big  game 
hunters.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  War  the 
highly  trained  Marlin  organization  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  mili- 
tary rifles  and  the  famous  Marlin  machine 
guns  for  the  Allies. 

The  additional  facilities  and  increased  or- 
ganization made  necessary  by  the  war  and 
the  valuable  experience  thus  gained,  is  now 
being  utilized  in  the  production  of  THE 
NEW  MARLIN— shotguns  and  rifles  — 
great  improvements  over  previous  models 
— in  numbers  to  meet  the  demand. 


*  During  the  Great 
War  the  American 
Government  ordered 
and  used  more  Marlin 
machine  guns  than 
those  of  any  other 
manufacturer.  The 
performance  of  t|he 
Marlin  in  peace  and 
warsince  1870  has 
earned  for  it  the  title — 
"The  Distinguished 
Service  Gun." 


Model  No.  38 

The  new  Mar- 
lin. 2  2  Cat,  rifle, 
a  typical  exam- 
pie  of  Marlin 
mastery. 


Model  No.  28 

The  improv- 
ed Marlin  re- 
peating shot 
gun.  Sturdy, 
light  -weight, 
sand, dirt  and 
water  proof. 


Jlew  THarlm 

Is  ready  for  the  peace-time  invasion 
See  them  at  your  dealer's 

Repeating  shotguns,  strong  and  sure,  have  side  ejec- 
tion, with  the  Marlin  breech  that  shuts  out  water, 
sand  and  dirt,  and  keeps  shells  dry. 

.22  Cal.  repeating  rifles,  for  target  shooting  and 
small  game.  Use  short,  long  and  long-rifle  cartridges. 

High  powered  repeating  rifles,  for  big  game.  The 
rifle  you  can  trust  your  life — and  skill  to. 

Write  for  Catalog  to  Dept.  S-21 

77ie7narlin  Firearms  Corporation 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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you  can  use  a  brass  rod  at  any  other 
time.  If  you  use  a  brass  rod  when 
cleaning  with  ammonia  the  rod  will  be 
badly  corroded  by  the  ammonia  and 
you  will  also  get  so  much  color  on  your 
rags  that  you  will  never  know  when  your 
rifle  is  clean  because  the  color  will  be 
coming  from  the  rod  and  not  from  the 
rifle  barrel. 

When  using  a  Lyman  48  sight  on  the 
Springfield  you  should  take  off  the 
standard  rear  sight.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  turning  the  windgauge  screw 
until  the  sight  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  right  side  of  the  rifle.  On  the  right 
sight  of  the  48  sight  you  will  notice  an 
indicator.  You  will  also  notice  that  this 
indicator  can  be  raised  or  lowered. 
You  will  also  find  a  small  set  screw  in  the 
top  of  the  48  sight  which  may  prevent 
your  rear  sight  from  being  screwed 
down  until  the  horizontal  bar  touches 
the  top  of  the  receiver.  Turn  this  set 
screw  out  until  the  bar  can  be  turned 
down  against  the  receiver.  Then  unscrew 
the  screw  that  holds  the  indicator  on  the 
side  of  the  sight  and  move  the  indicator 
until  the  point  of  the  indicator  is  opposite 
the  zero  mark  of  the  elevator  slide  of  the 
sight.  Then  take  your  rifle  out  and  shoot 
it  and  find  out  the  proper  elevation  and 
windage  for  some  short  range-like  50  or 
100  yards.  When  this  is  found  set  your 
indicator  to  zero  and  thereafter  you  will 
know  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put 
your  sight  down  farther  than  this  point 
to  set  the  sight  to  zero.  You  can  verify 
this  matter  by  screwing  in  your  sight 
screw  until  it  touches  the  top  of  the 


receiver  when  the  sight  is  set  at  the  zero 
reading.  This  will  also  make  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  get  your  sight  set  too  low. 
After  the  sight  is  properly  zeroed  in 
you  will  find  that  you  will  not  often  re- 
quire more  than  18  or  20  minutes  eleva- 
tion to  give  you  an  elevation  of  600 
yards.  The    actual    amount  will 

depend  upon  your  style  of  sighting 
and  holding  and  upon  the  heighth  of  the 
front  sight.  As  all  of  your  shooting  is 
likely  to  be  at  less  than  600  yards,  the 
figures  over  25  will  not  likely  be  of  much 
use  to  you.  The  figures  from  zero  to  25, 
50,  etc.,  refer  to  minutes  of  angle.  Rais- 
ing the  elevation  25  minutes  will  make 
your  rifle  shoot  25  inches  higher  at 
100  yards  or  50  inches  higher  at  200 
yards.  Raising  it  one  minute  will 
make  it  shoot  one  inch  higher  at  100 
yards,  two  inches  higher  at  200  yards, 
three  inches  higher  at  300  yards,  etc. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  clips  in 
loading  your  rifle  as  you  can  push  the 
cartridges  in  one  at  a  time.  The  clips 
however,  are  an  advantage  in  rapid 
reloading. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  most 
deadly  moose  loads  are  the  new  180 
grain  factory  cartridges  that  have  just 
been  put  out  by  the  Western  Cartridge, 
Winchester  Repeating,  and  Remington 
Arms  Companies.  They  have  special 
names  for  them  to  denote  the  new  types 
of  bullets  that  they  have  used  in  them.' 
Any  of  this  ammunition  will  give  you 
the  desired  results.  These  cartridges 
develop  high  velocity,  very  flat  traject- 
ory, and  very  good  killing  power.  The 


220  grain  loads  are  also  very  satisfactory 
The  only  trouble  is  that  they  fall  off 
considerably  in  velocity  at  long  range, 
but  you  will  have  very  little  trouble 
inside  of  300  yards. 

You  will  find  that  the  only  way  to 
sight  in  a  rifle  is  to  take  it  out  and  shoot 
it  and  then  move  your  sights  until  it 
shoots  to  center.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  sight  it  at  a  black  bullseye  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  100  yards, 
and  set  the  sights  so  that  the  bullets 
strike  about  two  inches  above  the  point 
of  aim  at  that  distance. 

Editor. 


.280  Ross  Military  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  .280  Ross 
military  rifle  and  have  not  bought  any 
ammunition  for  it,  and  haven't  fired  a 
shot  out  of  it  yet,  so  would  be  obliged  if 
you  could  give  me  some  enlightment  as 
to  went  caliber  cartridge  it  uses, whether 
the  .280  Ross  (if  it  can  be  purchased) 
or  what  substitute. 

Wm.  Dawson, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Reply — You  should  use  .280  Ross 
sporting  cartridges  in  your  .280  Ross 
military  rifle.  They  can  be  obtained  by 
getting  in  communication  with  the 
Dominion  Ctg.  Co.,  or  the  United  States 
Cartridge  Company,  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 

The  cartridges  for  this  caliber  of  rifle 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  accur- 
ate and  satisfactory. 

Editor. 


Fox  Farming  Shows  Rapid  Growth 


(U.  S.  Government  Report) 


FOX  farming  is  fast  gaining  favor  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  money  in  it 
for  the  raiser  who  starts  modestly, 
learns  the  business,  and  then  expands 
his  holdings.  There  are  losses  in  store 
for  the  type  who  starts  with  a  big  ranch, 
no  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  only  a 
desire  for  quick  profits.  At  the  present 
time  the  industry  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  stabilization.  Most  fox  farmers  raise 
animals  for  breeding  purposes,  and  com- 
paratively few  have  adjusted  the  business 
to  a  pelt  basis.  All  told,  there  are  be- 
tween 10,000  and  15,000  silver  foxes  being 
grown  in  captivity  on  American  fox 
farms  at  this  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  a 
representative  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  has  just  returned  to  Washing- 
ton after  an  extensive  investigation  of 
American  fox  farms  and  the  methods  of 
their  operation.  In  Canada,  where  the 
industry  originated,  and  especially  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  there  are 
approximately  15,000  foxes  in  captivity, 
fox  farming  is  conducted  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  in  the  United  States. 
Its  promise  of  good  financial  returns  to 
those  willing  to  master  its  problems,  give 
indication  that  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  this  country  it  will  rival 
in  proportions  the  industry  in  Canada. 

The  best  location  for  a  fox  farm  is 
where  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  fox 
may  have  opportunity  to  develop  fur 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  climate. 
The  industry  is  thus  confined  by  climatic 


conditions  to  the  Northern  States. 
There  the  raising  of  foxes  for  breeding 
and  for  the  fur  markets  flourishes. 
Most  of  the  foxes  raised  in  captivity  are 
on  farms,  or  "ranches,"  with  pens  from 
25  to  50  pairs,  although  in  occasional 
instances  the  ranches  are  much  larger, 
containing  pens  for  as  many  as  150  pairs. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  fox  raiser 
is  engaged  in  making  ready  for  the 
mating  senson.  The  foxes  generally 
breed  in  January  and  February  and  the 
young  are  born  within  52  days.  A  pair 
of  foxes  raises  one  family  a  year,  the 
number  of  young  varying  from  1  to  10, 
though  rarely  exceeding  5  or  6.  Most 
of  the  fox  raiser's  troubles  come  when 
the  young  are  a  few  weeks  old  and  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  attacks  from 
worms.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  carry 
the  young  foxes  through  this  period. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  kill  a  fox  for  the 
pelt  before  18  months  of  age  for  at  that 
time  its  fur  is  more  valuable  than  at  a 
younger  age.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
foxes  raised  on  American  ranches  are 
sold  at  the  piesent  time,  however,  for 
their  pelts.  Most  of  the  ranchmen  ob- 
tain higher  values  than  the  worth  of  the 
pelt  by  selling  the  live  animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  A  good  pelt  may  fetch  as 
much  as  $600,  though  the  average  is  much 
lower,  approximating  $250  te  $350.  The 
furs  are  comparatively  little  known  be- 
cause of  their  rarity.  Silver  foxes  vary 
fiom  those  in  which  the  color  is  entirely 
silver  to  tho>e  in  which  it  is  entirely 
black  except  for  some  white  banded  hairs 


on  the  back  and  rump.  In  the  black 
fox  the  white  is  absent  from  all  parts 
except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  gen- 
erally white  in  all  phases  of  the  animal. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Map  of  Natural  Resources 

The  Natural  Resources  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  published  a  map  showing  the 
leading  natural  resources  of  each  pro- 
vince. In  Nova  Scotia  mixed  farming, 
mining  and  fishing  predominate;  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  fur-farming  and  agiicul- 
ture.  New  Brunswick  has  large  areas 
of  timber,  while  mixed  farming  and  fruit 
growing  are  outstanding  interests.  In 
Quebec  may  be  found  a  wealth  of  timber 
for  pulp-wood,  also  minerals  such  as 
asbestos,  graphite  and  molybdenite, 
while  in  Ontario  somewhat  similar  op- 
portunities exist. 

In  the  prairie  provinces  the  prospective 
settler  or  investor  may  obtain  adequate 
returns  on  capital  and  labour  in  either 
grain  growing,  mixed  farming  or  ranching, 
while  in  British  Columbia  timbering, 
fishing,  fruit-growing  and  mining  are 
among  the  leading  industiies. 

In  addition  to  information  on  natural 
resources,  thz  map  shows  all  railways  and 
trade  routes.  An  interesting  and  val- 
uable feature  is  a  series  of  comparative 
diagrams  iflustrating  the  production  and 
exports  of  the  various  provinces.  A  copy 
of  the  map  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
upon  application  to  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Intelligence  Branch,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 
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Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — the  soldier, 
the  sportsman,  the  lumberman,  the  engineer, 
the  prospector,  the  miner — will  find  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Garments  wonderfully  comfort- 
able and  durable  for  outdoor  life. 


Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping  bags, 
blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps,  colic 
bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts, 
pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans,  spencers, 
knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves,  etc. 


A  Fully  Illustrated  Cat-  The  JAEGER  CO^fimitecJ 

alogue  will  be  Mailed 

Free  on  application.  Toronto         Montreal  Winnipeg 


Animals  Worth  Knowing 

The  Black  and  Silver  Fox  industry  is  one  worth 
knowing.    It  has  grown  very  rapidly  of  recent  years; 
but  what  do  we  know  about  it  ? 


Dr.  Croft  on  his  Fox  Ranch 


The  Culture  of  Black  and 
Silver  Foxes" 

By  R.  B.  and  L.  V  Croft,  B.A.,M.D 


Contains  the  information  which  every  intelligent 
person  should  know.  Even  the  breeders  of  fur  bearing 
animals  can  obtain  valuable  information  from  this 
volume,  and  especially  those  who  have  started  in  this 
industry. 

Illustrations  from  actual  experience  make  this  book 
more  interesting. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60  CENTS  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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BETTER  YOUR  AIM 


As  He 
Sprang 
I  Pulled 
The  Trigger 


CROUCHED  on 
an  overhanging 
branch  was  the 
biggest  mountain 
lion  I  have  ever  seen. 
Up  went  my  rifle. 
Like  lightning  I  cov- 
ered that  wicked 
head.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  got  a  quicker 
bead.  Just  as  he 
sprang  I  pulled  the 
trigger.  He  struck 
the  ground,  rolled 
over  twice,  and  lay 
still  almost  at  my 
very  feet.  Thanks  to 
my  Lyman  Sights, 
the  bullet  had  gone 
true. 

Quick  and  Accurate 

Lyman  Sights  enable 
you  to  get  an  accur- 
ate bead  almost  as 
quickly  as  you  can 
get  your  gun  to  your 
shoulder.  The  close- 
up  position  of  the 
rear  aperture,  on  tang 
or  receiver,  gives  you 
the  greatest  possible 
distance  between 
front  and  rear  sights, 
lessens  lateral  varia- 
tion, and  practically 
eliminates  the  diffi- 
cult lining  up  of 
front  and  rear  sights. 
Lyman  Ivory  or  Gold 
Bead  Front  Sights 
show  up  distinctly 
against  any  object  in 
any  light. 

The  sights  shown 
here  fit  practically 
all  of  the  popular 
American  hunting 
rifles. 

At  your  dealer's,  or 
give  us  your  make, 
model  and  calibre. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Shows  wide  choice  of 
Lyman  Sights  for  all 
American  and  moft 
foreign  rifles. 

Lyman  Cun  Sight  Corp. 
135  West  St. 
Mlddlefield,  Conn. 


No.  1  Combina- 
tion  Rear  Sight, 
S5.50.  Extra 
Built-in  Turn- 
Down  Peep, 
Spring  Action. 


No.  6  Folding 
Leaf  Sight,  $2.00 
(Special  for  Rem. 
Model  8,  $2.50) 
Two  leaves,  crotch 
and  bar;  folds  flat 
when  not  in  use. 


No.    4  Special 
Hunting  Front 
Sight,  $1.50.  Pro- 
tected ivory  bead. 


No.  3  Front 
Sight,  Ivory  or 
Gold  bead;  bead 
diameter  1-16." 
No.  20  No. 
28  3-32."  Each 
$1.10. 


No.  26  Carbine 
Front  Sight;  Ivory 
or  Gold  bead,  bead 
diameter  1-16" 
No.  32,  3-32": 
No.  24,  y%' 
Each    $1.00 


Look  for  this 
MARK 


|3S>^  or  the  Name 
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A  Day's  Hunt  on  Vancouver  Island 

"Dad" 


TO  be  exact,  the  date,  was  November 
8th.  1919.  It  was  a  cold,  raw 
morning,  with  the  mists  rising  in 
steady  diaphanous  wreaths  from  the 
lower  levels  and  mixing  with  the  wind- 
driven  sea  fog,  together  billowing  in 
smoky  volume  through  the  giant  firs  in 
the  upper  forests  and  covering  all  with 
a  gloomy  vapor  which  showed  itself  in 
rows  of  glistening  globules  on  the  lower 
branches,  which  ever  and  anon  ran 
together  and  dripped  with  startling  clear- 
ness on  the  half  crisp  leaves  beneath. 

But  it  was  a  day  that  all  sportsmen 
like,  for  the  bird  scent  would  lie  heavy 
and  the  birds  close,  realising,  as  we  who 
hunt  them  must  know  they  realise,  that 
their  scent  is  strong  and  lies  heavy  on  a 
soft  ,wet  morning. 

Our  way  lay  to  Jackman's  creek,  thence 
across  some  logged  over  timber  limits  to 
Miller  Creek,  along  the  lower  reaches 
of  Mount  Brenton,  crossing  the  right 
fork  of  the  Chemainus  River  to  Copper 
Canyon,  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Sicker  and  back  home  across  the  Divide 
and  along  Stocking  Lake  Trail;  altogeth- 
er a  twenty  odd  mile  tramp  covering  open 
fields,  creek  bottoms  and  mountain 
slopes,  each  with  its  own  particular  var- 
iety of  game  and  offering  to  the  hunter 
a  diversity  of  sport,  hard  to  duplicate  the 
world  over. 

Turn  and  Dave,  my  boys,  eager  and 
young,  had  already  started,  while  I  had 
spent  the  last  moment  filling  my  vacuum 
bottle,  for  believe  me  or  not  as  you  will, 
even  in  this  country,  interlaced  as  it  is, 
with  creeks,  sloughs  and  fair  sized  rivers, 
whenever  you  really  need  water,  it  seems 
hard  to  find,  without  descending  to  the 
bottoms. 

Caesar,  the  pointer,  Dave's  own  dog 
was  with  the  boys  and  while  many  dogs 
are  better  on  different  birds,  taking  old 
Ceasar  and  hunting  him  on  all  kinds  of 
birds  as  we  do,  apart  from  his  one  great 
fault  of  breaking  shot,  his  equal  will  be 
hard  to  find  and  many  a  bird  have  we 
brought  home  and  bragged  about,  when 
if  the  truth  was  strictly  told  and  credit 
given  to  whom  it  was  due,  the  bird  was 
Caesar's  and  his  alone.  • 

In  hurrying  to  catch  the  boys,  I  not- 
iced Caesar  break  quickly  across  the  trail 
that  runs  through  the  small  clearing 
back  of  the  old  Hindoo  mill  and  at  the 
same  time  the  boys  straightened  to  be 
"ready."  Knowing  of  old  that  an  old 
cock  pheasant  might  have  caused  the 
stop,  I  ran  to  a  bunch  of  wild  raspberry 
canes  beside  the  stable,  but  before  I  had 
got  half  way  across,  up  with  a  whirr  rose 
two  big  blue  grouse,  right  in  front  of  the 
boys,  but  behind  a  small  growth  of  cedar. 
Bang,  Bang,  went  the  two  guns,  but  not 
a  feather  was  touched  and  after  meeting 
the  boys  and  hearing  the  old  story,  that 
the  birds  were  behind  the  trees,  I  noticed 
the  dog  at  a  steady  point  right  in  the 
canes  I  had  so  eagerly  tried  to  run  to 
few  minutes  before.  Over  the  fence 
the  three  of  us  went,  but  alas,  the  old 
cock  had  had  enough  and  up  he  went  and 
all  of  us  at  least  sixty  yards  away.  We 
watched  his  flight  and  tried  to  mark  him 
down;  we  knew  at  least  that  he  lit  in 
Russell's  clearing  and  we  also  knew  that 
Russell's  two  Irish  terriers  would  not 
leave  him  in  peace  and  that  before  the 
next  hour  or  two,  he  would  have  to  return 
from  whence  he  came. 

Three  birds  put  up  and  nothing  in 
hand.  This  would  never  do.  However, 
it  was  hardly  half  past  eight  and  we  still 
had  lots  of  time  to  retrieve  ourselves. 


Passing  through  a  light  woodland, 
where  a  few  weeks  preceding  we  had 
found  a  few  willow  grouse  and  managed 
to  carry  home  a  bird  or  two,  in  the  short 
season  of  ten  days  open  this  year,  we 
came  to  the  Esquimalt  railway  track. 
We  called  a  halt  to  decide  whether  we 
would  take  the  track  or  work  the  light 
alder  at  the  side  in  the  hope  of  raising  a 
cock  or  two.  We  decided  in  favor  of  the 
track  and  on  putting  down  our  guns,  the 
better  to  work  through  the  wire,  the 
two  boys  crawling  through  while  I  held 
the  strands  apart  with  foot  and  hand,  up, 
with  a  most  disconcerting  sound,  rose  at 
least  fifty  quail.  True  they  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  track  and  rose  from  a 
hollow,  but  say  what  we  will,  we  were 
caught  napping,  and  the  whole  bunch  got 
clean  away  without  even  a  parting  word 
from  any  of  us. 

We  watched  their  flight  with  mingled 
feeling  and  tried  to  mark  them  down, 
but  when  disappearing  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  they  seemed  to  deliberately 
commit  suicide  by  appearing  to  plunge 
into  the  sea,  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
Oyster  Bay. 

Time  9.05  a.m.  fully  five  dozen  birds 
flushed  and  not  a  feather  to  our  credit  and 
we  sometimes  claim  to  be  hunters,  when 
talking  things  over  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night. 

Looking  somewhat  guiltily  at  each 
other,  we  continued  our  silent  way,  each 
resolving  no  doubt  to  do  better  next  time, 
but  as  luck  would  have  it,  there  appeared 
to  be  nothing  doing  for  the  next  mile  or  so. 
Old  Ceasar  was  working  well  in  the  canes 
along  the  track,  his  tail  commencing  to 
bleed  at  the  tip,  giving  at  least  an  appear- 
ance of  earnestness  to  his  work,  when 
suddenly  he  appeared  to  liven  up  and  of 
course  so  did  we. 

From  his  movements  we  judged  that 
he  was  trackling  a  cock  pheasant  who 
had  been  out  along  the  track  for  his  morn- 
ing gravel.  We  followed  closely,  along 
the  track,  the  dog  leading  us,  first  into 
the  canes  and  then  out  again,  until  we 
came  to  a  gate,  marked  "Trespassing  of 
all  kinds  strictly  forbidden",  and  under 
that  gate  the  dog  went  as  if  his  life  depend- 
ed on  it,  up  a  grassy  road  lined  on  one 
side  with  small  alder  and  on  the  other 
by  a  recent  slashing  of  small  firs. 

We  stopped  and  looked  at  one  another. 
It  was  a  condition  that  had  to  be  met 
and  met  promptly  and  no  time  lost  in 
specious  argument.  I„  as  the  eldest 
argued  thus:  Here  is  our  favorite  dog 
hunting  on  forbidden  grounds,  liable  to 
be  shot  and  if  not,  probably  attacked  by 
an  angry  and  excited  cock  pheasant. 
Clearly  it  was  up  to  me  to  do  what  I 
could,  so  over  the  gate  I  went,  cocking 
my  gun,  resolved  that  if  the  pheasant 
should  show  signs  of  fight  I  would  get  my 
blow  in  first.  Sure  enough,  the  dog  worked 
out  of  the  alder  coming  to  a  steady  point 
just  inside  the  slash  and  when  I  reached 
his  side  my  former  anticipations  were 
fully  justified,  when  up  with  an  angry 
whirr,  rose  the  old  cock.  I  let  him  have 
it  and  he  dropped  on  the  road,  giving 
at  least  three  jumps  in  the  air  to  show 
that  he  was  still  in  the  ring.  The  dog  by 
this  time  had  him  and  in  a  minute  after 
so  had  I.  We  carried  him  together  still 
flapping  and  threw  him  ignominiously 
over  the  gate.  He  was  a  beauty,  weigh- 
ing nearly  five  pounds,  in  splendid  plum- 
age and  the  main  plume  of  his  tail  was 
marked  by  30  bars.  Such  a  bird  you 
read  about  but  don't  often  get,  but 
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between  you  and  me,  far  better  stuffed 
than  cooked. 

We  debated  for  a  minute  or  two  who 
should  carry  it,  but  after  the  boys  laugh- 
ing and  saying,  "It's  your  bird  Dad,"  I 
stuffed  him  in  the  back  of  my  coat  and 
on  we  went. 

Arrived  at  Jackman's  creek,  we  decided 
to  cross  a  few  open  fields,  in  the  hopes  of 
flushing  a  similar  bird  or  two,  although 
the  signs  re  trespassing  were  plentiful. 

I  knew  the  owner  well  and  going  up  to 
the  house,  asked  permission  to  cross. 
This  was  gladly  given  with  the  parting 
admonition  to  look  out  for  a  big  bunch 
of  quail  that  were  down  in  the  oat  field 
£y  the  creek  in  the  early  morning.  None 
of  us  had  the  nerve  to  tell  that  we  had 
just  met  that  bunch  of  quail  a  mile  or  so 
down  the  track. 

There  were  lots  of  birds  about;  we 
could  see  that  by  Caesar's  work,  but  they 
evidently  had  been  hunted  hard  of  late, 
for  twice  in  crossing  we  saw  two  or  three 
hen  pheasants  rise  in  the  next  field  and 
wing  away  for  keeps. 

Down  by  the  creek,  we  took  the  old 
tote  road  which  runs  for  a  mile  or  two 
straight  east  and  west  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek  and  which  earlier  in  the  year 
is  usually  the  abiding  place  of  lots  of 
willow  grouse,  but  by  now  sadly  thinned 
in  numbers  and  protected  by  law.  Blue 
grouse  likewise  can  be  found  before  the 
snow  drives  them  to  the  upper  ranges  and 
we  hoped  to  get  a  shot  at,  at  least  one 
before  our  turning  came.  A  road  such 
as  the  one  we  were  on,  doesn't  give  a  dog 
much  chance  to  work,  but   Caesar  kept 

foing  and  suddenly  he  stiffened  with 
oth  his  fore-feet  on  a  fallen  log.  We 
were  walking  abreast  and  as  we  came  up, 
up  got  two  young  willow  grouse.  They 
pelted  off  to  the  left  and  offered  a  good 
quartering  shot  to  Turn,  in  fact  they 
offered  a  shot  such  in  all  my  years  of 
hunting  I  can  safely  say  has  not  been 
given  me.  They  rose  together  and  a 
handkerchief  could  have  covered  them 
both  for  fully  a  distance  of  40  yards, 
they  looked  all  the  world  as  if  they  were 
flying  in  harness  so  closely  did  they  fly 
and  so  evenly. 

Turn's  gun  followed  them  all  the  way 
and  while  I  felt  confident  that  he  wouldn't 
shoot,  still  it  was  some  sort  of  relief  to  see 
his  gun  drop  and  hear  him  say.  "Gee, 
what  a  shot!"  I'll  bet  an  even  quarter 
that  nine  out  of  ten  men  would  have 
pulled  the  trigger,  the  shot  was  almost 
irresistible. 

Turn  got  his  reward  a  few  minutes 
later,  for  while  I  was  looking  at  a  fresh 
coon's  track  and  telling  Dave  that  the 
coon  couldn't  be  far  away,  Turn  in  going 
through  a  bunch  of  salal  berry,  flushed  a 
nice  blue.  He  was  pie  for  Turn  and  we' 
added  him  to  our  score.  He  was  a  young 
bird  with  lots  of  pin  feathers  and  when 
laid  alongside  the  pheasant  looked 
somewhat  out  of  his  class,  but  when  a  few 
days  after,  they  appeared  upon  the  table 
in  a  different  dress  the  judgment  was 
reversed. 

The  tote  road  must  have  been  hunted 
the  day  before,  for  we  put  up  nothing 
further  until  we  came  to  the  fork  where 
the  road  crosses  the  logged  over  limits. 
Right  in  the  fork  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  night  camp  and  here  the  dog  started 
to  get  busy.  Dave  ran  over  and  just  as 
he  got  there  up  rose  a  small  bunch  of 
five  quail.  Dave  browned  the  bunch  and 
two  dropped.  The  birds  were  fat  and  of 
good  size,  a  very  welcome  addition  to 
our  bag,  but  Dave's  smile  was 'easily  worth 
a  barrel  of  monkeys  and  we  spent  the 
next  few  minutes  figuring  out  a  small 
problem  in  proportion,  as  follows: — If 
one  shot  at  five  birds,  yielded  two,  how 
many  would  three  shots  get  out  of  fifty? 
Time  10.15,  four  birds  of  three  varieties, 
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and  we  still  had  a  good  long  day  before  us. 

We  now  started  to  cross  the  logged 
limits  and  of  course  we  couldn't  help 
looking  for  birds  but  as  I  have  usually 
found  in  my  limited  experience,  we  looked 
in  vain.  Can  any  one  tell  me  why  in  a 
good  game  country,  a  logged  over  limit 
usually  contains  nothing  in  the  way  of 
game  or  for  that  matter,  much  of  any 
bird  or  animal  life?  Apart  from  a  few 
wrens,  a  gray  bird,  a  chipping  sparrow, 
and  perhaps  a  belated  flicker,who  looked 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  to  be  caught  out 
there,  so  hurriedly  did  he  depart,  there 
is  usually  nothing  to  be  seen  except  waste, 
such  waste  as  the  old  lumbermen  delighted 
in  and  which  must  offend  the  frugal 
habits  of  the  birds  in  general,  so  studious- 
ly do  they  avoid  such  places. 

In  due  time  we  struck  Miller  Creek 
and  worked  the  alder  bottoms  on  the  east 
side.  Here  we  came  across  many  signs 
of  bear,  all  old  of  course,  but  still  fresh 
enough  to  make  us  want  to  look  for  the 
cubs,  who  had  in  the  bright  summer  days 
tried  their  claws  on  the  young  alder. 
Deer  also  had  been  there  in  the  night  for 
we  found  fresh  signs,  but  until  the  bucks 
begin  to  run,  they  generally  work  up  the 
mountain  sides  at  break  of  day.  Still 
this  was  the  first  week  in  November  and 
we  might  come  across  a  few  does  at  any 
moment. 

The  alder  is  interspersed  in  places  with 
hemlock  and  young  fir.  We  should  find 
blue  grouse,  and  we  were  not  mistaken, 
for  coming  to  one  spot  where  the  young 
alder  had  fallen  in  a  tangled  mass,  after 
some  belated  ice  storm,  up  from  every 
side  jumped  the  birds.  There  must  have 
been  fully  a  dozen,  probably  a  covey  that 
had  been  raised  right  there  and  had  not 
yet  broken  up.  Turn  and  Dave  got  one 
each,  and  so  did  I,  but  they  picked  theirs 
up,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say,  as  it  was 
useless  to  try  and  find  it  in  the  thick  wind- 
fall. Old  Ceasar  was  by  this  time 
completely  out  of  his  element  and  he 
looked  at  us  just  as  if  he  wished  we 
would  turn  back  to  the  more  open  places 
and  give  him  a  chance  again. 

Time  11.45,  six  birds  and  all  hands 
happy,  so  by  all  the  rules  we  should  rest 
and  eat. 

Working  down  the  creek,  with  no 
further  luck,  we  came  to  the  rapids  and  in 
passing,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  here 
is  one  of  Nature's  beauty  spots.  The 
light  green  snow  water  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Brenton,  cascading  as  it  does 
over  the  moss-grown  boulders,  foams  in 
light  creamy  falls  with  a  gentle  hushing 
sound  and  after  bathing  the  roots  of 
the  giant  hemlocks  in  its  path,  opens  out 
and  reflects  the  snow-covered  summits  of 
Mounts  Brenton  and  Sicker,  those  twin 
giants  that  overlook  the  inland  waters 
of  Galiano  and  Valdez  islands  and  looking 
further,  watch  the  shipping  plying  the 
Straits  of  Georgia. 

We  built  a  small  fire  on  the  boulders 
in  the  creek  bottom  and  cooked  our  cocoa 
and  afterwards  lying  at  full  length,  listen- 
ing to  the  murmuring  voices  of  the  creek, 
we  smoked  to  our  heart's  content  and 
pitied  those  who  have  to  work  in  marble 
palaces  and  live  in  marble  halls. 

The  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Brenton 
in  the  early  morning  generally  hold  a  few 
deer  but  nothing  else  and  it  was  not  until 
we  reached  the  big  timber  that  we  really 
expected  to  find  any  more  blues.  Call 
him,  as  some  do,  the  "Fool-hen,  he  may 
be  after  you  see  him  in  the  big  timber 
but  take  it  from  me  you  can  pass  and 
repass  the  tree  in  which  he  is  sitting  and 
he  will  give  no  sign.  This  is  after  all 
his  most  jeered-at  attribute,  but  per- 
haps his  best  protection,  for  many  a 
hunter  has  hunted  the  big  timber  in  vain 
and  come  home  satisfied  that  the  blues 
were  still  in  the  bottoms  when  after  all 


they  were  watching  him  closely  from  the 
tree-tops.  We  found  some,  found  them 
of  course  as  usual  sitting  about  half  way 
up  some  fair-sized  fir  or  hemlock  and 
after  I  had  bagged  two,  which  of  course 
the  boys  claimed  was  murder,  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  pigeons.  These  of 
course  we  were  not  shooting  as  they  are 
now  protected  as  they  should  have  been 
many  years  ago.  We  saw  a  number  and 
like  the  blues  they  were  generally  first 
seen  in  the  tops  of  the  dead  trees,  an  easy 
mark  for  pot-shot  hunters. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  why  these  birds 
do  not  increase  more  rapidly;  they  live 
usually  in  solitude  and  while  the  great 
horned  owl  may  have  something  to  do 
with  thinning  their  numbers,  they  should 
not  be  greatly  worried,  for  they  fly  both 
fast  and  straight  and  generally  take  to 
the  trees  in  flight.  As  for  the  great 
horned  owl,  he  must  be  like  the  cougar, 
for  only  museum  specimens  have  I  ever 
seen,  and  if  I  met  his  mightiness  in  the 
woods  I  wouldn't  know  him. 

Coming  up  the  Chemainus  river  we 
reached  Copper  canyon,  where  we  expect- 
ed to  get  the  sportiest  shooting  of  the  day. 
Blue  grouse  are  fairly  plentiful,  inter- 
spersed with  willow  and  where  the  beauty 
of  the  shooting  comes  in,  is,  that  you  have 
to  shoot  across  the  canyon.  There  is  an 
old  logging  road  that  runs  up  the  east 
side  of  the  canyon,  clinging  as  such  roads 
do  to  what  looks  like  nothing,  and  when 
following  this,  the  rising  bird  gives  you  a 
clear  view,  but  it  is  a  quick  and  only  shot, 
otherwise  your  bird,  if  hit,  drops  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  and  it  is  a  sure 
good-bye. 

We  were  now  carrying  eight  birds  and 
we  thought  an  even  dozen  would  just 
about  satisfy  our  wants,  so  at  it  we 
went.  I  held  the  post  of  honor  that  is 
the  lead,  and  I  missed  the  first  two,  then 
stepped  back  and  gave  Turn  the  lead. 
He  got  his  first  and  he  cl  aims  his  second 
but  as  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon,  his  claim  was  disallowed.  It 
was  then  Dave's  turn.  He  missed  just 
like  his  Dad.  but  given  a  longer  try,  he 
got  his  third.  It  was  a  difficult  shot  at 
that  end;if  he  hadn't  had  a  good  old  faith- 
ful dog  he  wouldn't  have  got  the  bird 
and  thus  out  of  his  Dad's  class.  They 
were  both  big  blues,  like  the  two  I  potted. 
This  gave  us  ten  birds  all  told  and  we 
still  had  the  homeward  way  to  make 
with  a  chance  of  one  or  two.  So  we  cros- 
sed the  divide  and  coming  out  finally  well 
up  the  mountain  side,  we  started  for  the 
draw  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Stocking  Lake  trail.  Whether  or  not  we 
were  getting  tired  and  therefore  less 
noisy,  one  cannot  say,  but  just  where  the 
trail  enters  the  draw,  we  saw  two  deer, 
they  were  both  does,  both  had  evidently 
seen  us  long  before  we  saw  them  and 
they  appeared  to  be  watching  us,  but  as 
we  silently  wended  our  way  on  the 
mountain-side  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
alarmed  until  after  we  stopped,  then  with 
a  flip  of  their  tails,  they  were  off.  We 
listened  to  them  go  down  the  mountain 
side,  somewhat  noisily  it  is  true,  but  just 
try  and  duplicate  their  feat  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  noise  you  wil  1  make. 

They  left  us  and  headed  straight  for 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Sicker. 
TL  hey  were  beautiful  creatures  and  when 
one  realised,  in  all  probability,  that 
within  the  next  month  or  so,  they  would 
fall  victims  to  the  prowling  cougar,  one 
could  almost  feel  some  resentment  that 
these  things  must  be,  but  victims  they 
would  very  likely  be,  as  the  place  where 
we  saw  them  is  very  close  to  the  home 
and  habitat  of  cougars.  One  old  hunter, 
who  lives  within  10  miles  of  the  place 
we  had  just  left  has  successfully  hunted 
these  creatures  for  many  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  killed.-ac£Pjdiflg_to_ 
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well  authenticated  stories,  something  like 
28  cougars,  young  and  old,  within  the 
past  three  years,  and  it  was  just  the 
week  before  we  were  out  that  he  killed 
to  our  positive  knowledge,  one  large 
female  and  two  cubs,  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  where  we  stood. 

Soon  after  we  turned  into  Stocking 
Lake  trail  and  then  homewards.  We  had 
ten  birds,  quite  enough  to  carry  and 
certainly  enough  to  eat .  We  were  some- 
what tired  and  hungry  and  as  the  trail 
at  this  point  ran  through  a  big  burn.we 
put  up  our  guns  and  started  to  step  it  out. 
Passing  a  little  green  oasis  of  small  firs, 
the  last  place  where  one  would  look 
for  birds,  out  flashed  a  willow  grouse. 
The  rascal  passed  not  two  feet  from  my 
head.  We  all  laughed  and  said  he  was 
out  to  finish  me  in  retaliation  for  what  we 
had  done  that  day,  and  that  the  sooner  we 
got  home  the  better.  We  really  meant  to 
hurry,  but  in  crossing  the  creek  which 
feeds  a  part  of  Stocking  Lake,  down  in  the 
willows  we  saw  a  hanging  deer.  We 
crossed  over  to  look  at  it,  it  was  a  fine  doe, 
shot  evidently  the  day  before  and  left  to 
hang  until  the  hunter  could  return  for  it, 
and  as  we  examined  it  we  noticed  that 
one  of  the  hind  feet  which  touched  the 
ground  had  been  gnawed  by  a  weasel  or 
mink  and  leading  away  from  the  place  was 
a  clear  track  as  if  another  deer  had  come 
to  look  over  the  remains  and,  if  possible 
identify  the  departed  brother. 

It  was  a  good  day's  hunt,  one  of  many 
and  yet  all  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is 
sometimes  hard,  except  for  the  element 
of  luck  which  may  enter  in,  to  choose 
between  them  all  and  so,  good-night. 


mmmii 

Ecco  Homo 

George  Gilbert 


REGARD,  Monsieur,  Jacques  Pom- 
pierre,  keeper  of  the  bee! 
Yes,  keeper  of  the  bee,  furnisher 
of  honey  strained  to  the  hunter  of  the 
deer,  the  fisher  of  the  trout,  to  habitants, 
Jeans  Canucks. 

He  lives  on  Lac  St.  Annette — he  and 
his  daughter  Lisette.  There  is  a  piece 
of  goods,  Monsieur!    La,  la,  la! 

Their  cabane  is  snug.  Lisette  keeps  it, 
as  Jacques  keeps  the  beeyard — neat, 
sweet,  of  a  thriftiness.  ,  Hueie! 

All  our  young  men  of  Risdale  must 
have  their  try  with  Lisette,  but  she 
will  have  none.  Not  tall  Jules  Varlaine, 
not  short,  trim  Boniface  Letarde,  nor 
Pierre  LaForge,  Paul  Mofrette,  Raoul 
Jacquard — or  any  one.  She  had  one 
word  for  all: — 

"I  will  not  marry — yet." 
Regard,  Monsieur:  That  "yet"  was 
like  a  cable  to  draw  a  man  on  again. 
Woof!  With  her  black  eyes  and  hair, 
red  cheeks,  slenderness  and  her  "yet" 
AVhat  would  you?  The  men  came  all 
the  more. 

Of  a  quickness,  paff,  puff!  There  is  a 
scandal : 

From  the  shed  where  Lisette's  pere 
kept  his  tools,  wax,  honey,  some  thief 
stole  his  purse,  that  he  had  in  his  yellow 
jar  on  the  shelf  where  the  honeycombs 
were  piled.  A  thief  in  Risdale.  Mon- 
strous. We,  who  had  left  doors  unlocked 
always,  to  have  a  rbbber  amongst  us! 

We  are  small  up  there — few  you  would 
say.  No  church,  no  court.  We  were 
ashamed  and  astounded.  A  thief,  the 
first — 

"We  meet  tonight  in  the  store  John 
Simpson,"  Jacques  Pompierre  passes 
the  word  next  day;  "every  one  must  be 
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there.  Who^is  not,  is  guilty.  P  have 
a  plan." 

What  would  you,  Monsieur.  Who 
would  dare  be  absent?  Then,  curious 
that  we  all  are,  we  humans,  we  must 
satisfy  our  heart  by  seeing  who  is  it  who 
is  the  guilty  man."  Love,  hate,  curiosity 
— they  are  powerful,  Monsieur. 

Comes  night,  comes  everyone  to  the 
Maison  Simpson.  The  room  is  cleared. 
Jacques,  always  our  leader,  sits  at  a 
table,  and  on  the  table  is  the  yellow 
jar,  covered.  Lisette  sits  by  his  side. 
She  is  vair  sad. 

"Attend,"  Jacques  began.  We  were  all 
standing.  .  "To  my  cabane  early  yester- 
day came  Juies  Varlaine;  later,  Boniface 
Letarde.  I  was  away,  cutting  down  the 
wild  home  of  some  bees — a  big  tree  in 
Four  Mile  Clearing,  hein\  It  is  nothing 
for  men  who  call  to  see  my  Lisette  to 
take  a  bit  of  honeycomb  from  my  shed. 
I  think  nothing  of  it.  Jules  Varlaine 
had  admitted  he  took  some,  from  a  comb 
beside  this  yellow  jar.  Letarde  says  he 
did  not.  Yet  I  saw  the  marks  of  each 
man's  boot,  well  known  to  me  who  am 
such  a  good  trailer,  in  the  dirt  before  the 
shed  door." 

"Attend!  JLetarde  cries,  "I  stood 
there,  the  wind  bellowed,  I  used  the  shed 
to  shield  my  match  to  light  my  pipe — " 

"Hein!  What  John  Canada  needs  a 
shed  to  shield  his  match.  Can  he  not 
use  his? ■hand — " 

"Certainment,"  Raoui  Jacquard,  who 
is  fat  and  broad  of  face,  says,  so  quick — 

"But  I  had  one  match;  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  at  a  loss,"  Letarde  he  shouts. 

"Quiet,  my  children,"  Pompierre 
insists;  "Attend!    Lisette,  speak." 

"I  found  the  money  gone  later," 
she  says  quickly;  "and  on  the  jar,  all 
smashed  flat,  a  big  bee.  Whoever 
stole  the  money  crushed  the  bee — see?" 

"I  left  the  jar  as  she  found  it,"  Pom- 
pierre said,  pointing. 

"Regard,  Monsieur!  On  the  yellow 
of  the  jar  a  bee's  body  was,  held  there 
by  honey  or  the  dried  juice  of  its  body. 

"Closely  attend,  now,  Monsieurs," 
Pompierre  urged,  as  we  all  bent  forward, 
but  he  then  turned  aside  sharply  to 
Lisette: — 

"Child,  I  told  you  not  to  bring  that 
needle  in  your  dress-front  for  you  will 
stab  your  finger-tip,  you  are  so  nervous, 
picking  at  your  clothing  everywhere — 
take  it  out  and  lay  it  on  the  table — 
there,  there,  let  it  be — 

"Attend,  now  Monsieurs!  This  theft 
is  a  scandal  and  must  not  go  into  court. 
I  We  must  find  who  is  guilty  here  and  then 
1  quietly  let  him  go  away.  We  do  not 
want  a  crime  officially  listed  against  our 
little  town,  heinl" 

"You  are  right,  pap  Pompierre," 
Paul  Mofrette  said. 

"So,  so."  from  Pierre  LaForge. 

The  others  remained  silent. 

"I  shall  find  the  thief,"  .Pompierre 
,  said  quietly;  "you  all  know  how  wise 
am  I  for  the  bee;  how  I  keep  them,  go 
amongst  them,  talk  to  them,  find  the 
wild,  herd  the  tame.  Well,  friends, 
we  bee-men  have  our  wisdom,  as  well  as 
others.  Attend!  The  man  who  stole 
the  honey  crushed  a  bee.  A  bee  keeper 
who  crushes  a  bee  expects  to  be  stung, 
for  the  bees,  smelling  the  poison  from  the 
crushed  bee,  go  wild  with  rage,  thinking 
the  hives  are  raided  by  enemies  and  they 
sting  and  sting.  One  whiff  of  the  bee 
poison — and — hein,  Monsieurs." 

"Oui,  oui!"  we  chorused,  leaning  for- 
ward. Lisette  sat,  sticking  the  needle 
into  the  table's  wood. 

"Put  it  down,  child,"  her  father 
warned.  She  dropped  it,  bright,  shining, 
before  the  yellow  jar. 

"Attend,"  Pompierre  continued:  "In 


the  jar  now  I  have  a  bee,  his  wings 
caught  to  his  sides  with  a  drop  of  glue. 
The  man  who  crushed  the  bee  on  the 
jar  yesterday  will  still  have  a  faint 
touch  of  bee  poison  on  his  finger-tips. 
Monsieurs,  the  lights  must  be  put  out 
and  you  must  all  group  about  me,  each 
putting  his  hand  unto  the  table,  finger- 
tips toward  the  table's  center.  I  turn 
the  jar  up,  Monsieurs.  The  bee  drops 
out.  See,  he  crawls,  trying  to  buzz  his 
wings,  toward  Varlaine,  now  toward 
Letarde — put  out  the-  lights,  Monsieur 
Simpson — " 

That  Simpson,  having  his  clerk  ready, 
they  darken  the  store. 

We  stand  attentive.  Voila,  it  was 
strange.    Pompierre  spoke: 

"The  bee,  crawling,  will  find  the  man 
with  the  bee  acid  on  his  finger's  tip. 
Hein!    He  will  be  stung;  the  others  not 

So  we  stood,  Monsieur.  I  trembled, 
to  feel  the  bee  on  my  finger  tip.  I  heard 
Lisette  breathe  softly.  One  and  then 
another  started  and  I  heard  this  one  or 
that  say: — ■ 

"He  is  on  my  finger — no,  he  is  off." 

And  how  relieved  each  was — the 
occasion  was  of  the  most  tense.Monsieur. 

Men  shifted  the  foot  or  moved  the 
body.  I  felt  Letarde,  who  was  on  one 
side  of  me,  jerk;  then  Varlaine,  on  the 
other,  jerk. 

"Mais,  Monsieur  Poulette,"  Varlaine 
whispered,  "I  twitch." 

"And  I."  Letarde  echoed,  havm- 
heard  his  rival  to  me  whisper. 

"Which  is  it?"  I  self-commume,  when — - 

"Sang  DieuV  from  Varlaine — "I  am 
stung — horrooo!" 

"The  lights,"  from  Pompierre. 

Monsieur  Simpson  and  his  clerk, 
standing  ready,  had  them  burning  in  a 
lamb's  tail  shake,  oui,  oui\ 

Every  one  look  at  Varlaine.  Lisette! 
She  is  sobbing. 

The  bee — is  gone.  The  jar  is  there, 
covered — 

"Look  you,"  Pompierre  says,  "it  is 
certain,  it  seems;  but  another,  of  good 
control,  may  have  been  stung  and  kept 
from  calling  out.  Every  man  put  his 
hand  on  the  table,  finger-tips  up — . 

We  obeyed.  It  was  droll,  yet  tragic, 
for  there  was  Lisette,  a  growing  horror 
in  her  eyes,  watching  Varlaine,  so 
humbled  and  confused.  All  eyes  were 
on  him. 

Pompierre  bent  over  the  finger-tips. 
He  glowered  at  Varlaine's  longest. 
His  hand  shot  out: 

"Ecco  homo — behold  the  man,"  he 
shouted,  gripping  the  fat  neck  of — Raoul 
Jacquard. 

"I — I"  Raoul  cried,  indignant. 

"Thou,  indeed!  The  bee?  I  removed 
his  sting  with  tweezers  before  coming 
here.  But  the  needle  that  I  stuck 
secretly  in  Lisette's  dress-front.  Where 
is  it — She  found  it,  laid  it  on  the  table 
when  I  here  scolded  .    Where  is  it?" 

"How  know  I?" 

"Then  how  have  you  on  your  finger 
tip  a  spot  of  black,  from  a  tiny  drop  of 
black  paint  I  put  into  the  needle's  eye — 
you  picked  up  the  needle,  having  it  in 
mind  to  pierce  the  finger-tip  of  some  one 
else  to  save  your  own  skin,  hekinl  You 
stung  Varlaine  with  the  needle,  dropped 
the  needle  on  the  floor  in  your  agitation, 
but  it  left  its  mark — that  tiny  black  dot 
on  the  tip  of  your  finger,  canaille.  Search 
him — " 

It  was  so.  Raoul  had  the  purse — and 
was  banished. 

And  Lisette,  who  sobbed  when  Var- 
laine seemed  guilty?  Her  husband  comes 
now,  in  from  feeshing.  Ecco  homo 
It  is  Varlaine,  himself,  is  he  not  lucky? 
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MY  FIRST  SALMON 

C.  B/Price 

IT  was  a  hot  day  in  August,  and  the 
Highland  Valley  lay  fast  asleep  in  its 
mid-day  slumber.  My  friend  Moir 
and  I  were  leaning  over  the  stone  parapet 
of  the  old  bridge,  and  idly  watching  the 
salmon  fry  and  little  trout  swimming 
in  the  shallow  water  at  the  side  of  the 
pool.  A  stranger  might  wonder  at  the 
height  and  strength  of  the  bridge,  but 
he  would  understand  if  he  saw  the  river 
after  heavy  rain  in  the  hills.  It  usually 
comes  down  in  a  sudden  rise  or  "spate", 
and  carries  with  it  logs  and  bushes  and 
sometimes  stacks  of  hay,  and  pieces  of 
wire  fence  and  posts.  But  now  while  we 
gaze,  the  water,  "moving  seems  asleep," 
and  every  grown-up  trout  is  resting 
somewhere  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  deep  pool  below  the  bridge. 

Perhaps  a  man  of  patience  might 
entice  one  beneath  the  trees  near  the 
tail  of  the  pool  with  a  bluebottle  fly,  or 
a  fat  grass-hopper,  but  it  is  too  hot  to 
be  searching  for  flies,  or  grass-hoppers — • 
let  us  find  for  ourselves  a  cool,  and  shady 
corner,  and  lie  down  to  meditate  till 
dinner-time  comes  round  f  At  dinner- 
time the  village  awakes  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  the  hotel,  where  the  tourists  stay, 
becomes  quite  busy.  What's  the  use  of 
fishing  on  a  morning  like  this,  we  will  be 
wise,  and  rest  ourselves  until  the  sounding 
of  the  dinner-gong — Just  then  our  pleas- 
ant meditations  were  disturbed  by  a 
shining  streak  of  light  which  shot  from 
the  dark  water  of  the  pool  above  the 
bridge,  and  flashing  into  the  air  fell  back 
with  a  loud  splash. 

"A  fresh-run  salmon  in  the  Bridge 
Pool!"'  It  is  not  a  common  thing  just 
now  with  water  so  low,  and  it  would  be 
madness  to  expect  to  catch  him  on  such 
a  day  of  dazzling  sun  and  windless 
calm.  My  friend  Moir  told  me  that  his 
strong  trout-rod  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  our  cottage,  and  I  could  have  it, 
if  I  cared  to  try.  I  knew  it  was  foolish- 
ness, but  i,t  would  do  no  harm  to  try  a 
few  casts.  I  went  back  and  got  the 
rod.  It  was  a  nice  12  ft  greenheart,  and 
the  leader  though  fine  was  new,  with 
a  tail-fly  of  moderate  size,  silver  body  and 
grey  wings.  I  started  casting  in  the 
rough  water  at  the  head  of  the  pool,  and 
had  the  gut  well  soaked  and  supple 
before  I  reached  the  place  where  our 
friend  the  salmon  had  leaped.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  any  fish  would  rise 
on  such  a  day,  but  I  allowed  the  flies  to 
sink  well  in  the  smooth  current,  and  to 
swing  round  slowly  under  the  bridge. 
The  first  cast  there  produced  no  sign.  I 
was  able  just  to  reach  the  stones  at  the 
far  side,  and  tried  again  a  little  further 
down.  Still  no  result.  I  did  my  best 
to  cast  lightly  and  to  keep  the 
line  straight,  as  the  flies  swung  round 
towards  the  centre  of  the  quiet  stream. 
He  may  have  gone  down  to  the  deep 
water  below  the  bridge  after  his  leap.  I 
tried  another  cast,  and  then  another 
near  the  limit  of  my  reach.  Ah!  what's 
that?  A  little  dimple  appeared  on  the 
smoothly  flowing  surface.  A  salmon-fry, 
or  trout  perhaps,  but  still  I  raised  the  rod 
quickly.  There  was  a  roll  of  something 
heavy,  and  a  splash,  as  my  line  shot 
downwards  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  the  rod  bent  double  as  the 
reel  ran  out  with  a  whirr.  Got  him! 
I  wonder  can  I  keep  him? 

A  man  who  had  been  leaning  over  the 
bridge  suddenly  awoke  to  life,  and 
yelled  encouragement.  Two  golf-cad- 
dies hurried  up,  and  leaning  far  over, 
exchanged  hoarse  whispers  about  the 
"Fish."    Down  the  same  "Fish"  went, 


and  stayed  down,  working  himself  about 
a  little  now  and  then  and  refusing  to 
come  up  one  inch  in  spite  of  all  the  strain 
that  I  dared  to  put  upon  him. 

Visitors  began  to  hurry  over  from  the 
hotel;  someone  went  to  fetch  Old  Colin 
who  lives  in  the  cottage  by  the  old  dam 
below  the  pool.    Old  Colin  has  killed 
many  salmon  in  his  70  years  but  he  comes 
keenly  to  the  fray  ,and  takes  his  stand 
beside  me  on  the  rocks.    At  last  there  is 
a  change  of  movements,  and  the  reel 
gives  a  screech  as  the  fish  rushes  across 
the  stream  and  up  the  far  side,  ending 
with  a  leap.into  the  air—.    A  great  sigh 
rises  from  the  growing  crowd  on  the 
bridge.    They  think  that  he  is  gone. 
But,  more  by  luck  than  skill,  I  kept 
the  line  from  the  smashing  tail  as  he 
turned   his    somersault   and   the  rod 
bent  again  as  he  dived  downwards  in 
the  main  current.    In  a  minute  he  was 
up  again,  and  dashing  for  the  foaming 
water  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  Old 
Colin  warned  me  of  the  sharp  rocks 
there,  and  I  strained  on  the  rod  till  I 
feared  that  another  ounce  would  break 
the  leader,  or  the  hold  on  his  mouth. 
I  stepped  up-stream  from  one  boulder 
to  another  without  a  slip,  and  getting 
over  the  fish  was  able  to  lift  so  hard  that 
he  came  up  in  the  smother  of  white  water 
and  rolled  over  for  the  first  time.  That 
flag  of  distress  set  my  nerves  all  tingling. 
Every   angler   knows  it.    The  danger 
time  had  come.    Could  we  land  him? 
Down  he  plunged  again  for  the  deep 
water,  and  the  hook  still  seemed  to  hold 
him  firmly.    He  started  shaking  him- 
self in  that  peculiar  way  which  I  have 
since  learnt  to  know  so  well.    If  his 
next  rush  is  down  stream,  then  good- 
bye.   Down  there  he  will  foul  the  line 
in  old  fences  and  snags,  carried  under 
the  rocks  by  the  spring  floods.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  he  turned  up- 
stream again,  but  this  time  his  flight 
for  the  sharp  rocks  was  shorter,  and 
when  he  turned  I  was  able  to  hold  him 
on  the  surface,  and  to  lead  him  a  little 
in   towards   Colin,   who   was  waiting 
below  me  gaff  in  hand.    Nearer  he  came 
and  nearer,  but  I  felt  that  he  was  going 
to  turn.    Colin  never  moved  a  muscle. 
He  knows  the  salmon  nature  and  he  will 
not  risk  any  strokes  with  his  gaff  that 
are  not  certainties.    A  man  on  the  bridge 
shouted  "Now."    Colin  did  not  move. 
And  he  was  right.    There  was  a  sudden 
swirl  and  dive  and  the  fight  was  on  again. 
But  it  was  the  last,  and  this  time  the  fish 
came  round  towards  Colin  more  smooth- 
ly than  before.    I  was  straining  all  I 
dared,   and  wondering  whether  Colin 
was  going  to  try  this  time,  when,  almost 
quicker  than  I  could  follow,  he  reached 
out  his  arm,  drew  it  towards  him,  and, 
with  a  heave  sending  spray  all  over 
himself,  he  staggered  up  the  bank  with 
a  great  bar  of  sjlver,  kicking  on  his  gaff. 
Loud  cheers  rose     from     the  crowd. 
There  was  much  shaking  of  hands  while 
Colin  administered  the  coup  de  grace 
with  a  stone.    He  inspected  the  fly,  a 
silver-grey,  and  lightly  hooked  it  was, 
just  in  the  lip  half  way  along  the  curved 
upper  jaw.    A  fit  of  trembling  seized  me, 
so  that  I  could  hardly  speak.    I  wonder 
whether  others  have  felt  the  same,  when 
their  first  salmon,  or  moose,  or  deer,  has 
lain  prostrate  before  them  after  a  hard 
fight. 

We  carried  the  fish  in  triumph  to  the  vil- 
lage and  there  weighed  him  before  an  ad- 
miring throng.  He  was  12  lbs.,  and  still 
shining  from  the  salt-water,  80  miles  away. 

Dinner-gongs  sounded  at  the  Hotel. 
There  was  a  hurrying  and  a  bustling  of 
visitors,  and  of  natives,  all  on  business 
bent,  and  in  another  hour  all  was  still 
once  more,  and  the  valley  had  returned 
to  its  slumbers  for  the  long  afternoon. 


THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MINARD'S 


PLLISONGray.awell 
known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 

"  Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  camps 
for  years  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  tt 
gives  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
such  as  Sprains,  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc.,  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The    American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 
Indispensable  to  every  lover  of  outdoor  sport 
and  especially  to  those  who  love  WALKING. 

Instructive  because  of 
value   in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  compass  and 
as  useful  to  SPORTS- 
MEN. It  furnishes  the 
true  solution  of  many  a 
disputed    question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  fronv 
various    points.  Best 
ofall  it  is  a  wonderful 
health  pro- 
moter be- 
cause its  in- 
teresting no- 
t  at  io  n  s  af- 
ford real  in- 
centive for 
WALKING. 
Whether  you 
walk  for 
health,  busi- 
ness or  plea- 
sure —  any- 
where,  ev- 
erywhere.the 
A  M  E  R  I- 
CAN  Pedo- 
meter tells 
the  whole 
itory  of  just  how  far  you  have  travelled. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer   $3.00 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 
AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.    -    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


SPORTING  CAMP 

For  Sale,  ten  acre  island  and 
well-built  two-story  bungalow 
Camp,  furnished  to  accommodate 
twenty  people,  two  miles  from  rail- 
road station,  WanipitaeBay,  French 
River;  good  fishing,  hunting.  Price 
$5500. 

CHARTERED   TRUST  AND 
EXECUTOR  COMPANY 

46  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


THE  first  mistake  was  Andrew 
Locke's.  He  took  Lewis  Sadler  too 
far  into  his  confidence. 
W  It  was  an  excusable  mistake,  though 
Locke's  business  card  read  "Lumber, 
Lath,  and  Shingles,"  and  Sadler  had  been 
a  timber-cruiser  and  bush-ranger,  and 
confidential  employee,  for  over  twenty- 
years,  and  his  employer  imagined  he 
knew  him  "like  a  book."  Also,  Locke 
was  worried  over  his  son,  and  open  for 
any  advice  that  listened  good,  and  Sad- 
ler had  raised  six  children,  five  boys  and 
a  girl,  and  should  have  been  an  author- 
ity. Then,  too,  as  an  added  excuse  for 
Locke,  no  man  can  see  back  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  another  man's  mind, 
can  he? 

Anyway,  Locke  couldn't. 
"Sadler,"  Locke  growled  testily,  "I'm 
going  to  send  Perce  Reginald  up  to 
range  the  new  district  with  you  for  the 
summer." 

"What  for?"  Sadler  frowned. 
"What  for?"  That  question  was  a 
lighted  match  to  the  powder  of  Locke's 
long-controlled  exasperation.  "Because 
he's  no  good — that's  why!  He's 
six  feet,  two  inches  long  and  forty-two 
inches  around  the  barrel,  but  I  can  lick 
him  with  one  hand!  His  education 
cost  me  fifty-five  thousand,  five-hundred 
dollars,  and  that's  just  so  much  money 
thrown  away!  I  give  him  five  thousand 
a  year  clear  spending  money,  and  pay 
all  his  expenses,  and  what  does  he  do? 
Booze — that's  all!  This  morning  he 
met  the  milk-man  on  the  front  step, 
hung  his  hat  and  stick  on  the  kitchen 
range,  and  the  cook  complained  at  break- 
fast that  she  found  his  shoes  in  the  ice- 
box where  she'd  left  a  lemon  pie!" 

Sadler  grinned.  It  was  the  age-old 
tale  of  irresponsible  youth;  of  those 
frivolous  years  between  youthful  bachel- 
orhood and  staid  business  and  matri- 
mony when — Sadler's  grin  faded  slowly 
out.  An  idea,  an  inspiration,  had  leaped 
into  his  mind.  His  eyes  half  closed 
thoughtfully. 

Sadler's  one  ambition  was,  and  had 
been  ever  since  his  wife  had  slaved  her- 
self to  death,  to  retire  from  work.  He 
was  getting  along  in  years,  and  he  wanted 
to  stick  his  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
lower  his  lazy  body  down  unto  the 
door-step  of  his  cabin  away  up  there  in 
the  big-timber,  and  sit — just  sit.  But 
so  far  the  realization  of  that  ambition 
had  been  denied  him.  There  had  been 
"the  kids,"  five  boys  and  one  girl,  to  pro 
vide  for,  and  he  had  had  to  "do  his  duty." 

Now,  however,  things  were  different. 
The  five  boys  had  all  left  home  to  go  to 
work  for  themselves.  Only  the  girl, 
Sarah,  remained  :it  the  cabin.    And  if — 


if  Sarah  were  to  get  married?  If  Sarah 
was  to  marry  some  good  man,  a  man  with 
money  in  his  pocket  or  behind  him, 
a  man  like  Percy  Reginald  Locke,  for 
instance. 

That  was  the  first  half  of  Sadler's 
inspiration.  The  second  half  was  a 
scheme  to  make  the  first  half  possible. 

Sarah  was  a  fine  looking  girl,  when  she 
got  spruced  up;  she  was  up  there  in  the 
cabin  in  the  big-timber  all  alone;  there 
wasn't  another  cabin,  or  anyone  living 
within  miles  of  her.  Perce  Locke  was 
somewhere  around  twenty-two  years, 
young,  ready  to  fall  head-over-heels  in 
love  with  the  first  fine-looking  woman 
who  gave  him  a  smile.  Perce  wasn't 
acquainted  with  his  father's  employees, 
with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sadler;  and 
Perce's  father  wanted  to  get  him  out  of 
the  city.  Good! 

Sadler  leaned  well  forward.  His 
scheme  would  need  some  leading  up  to. 

"And  whose  fault  is  it,  Andy,  if  the 
boy  is  no  good?"  he  demanded  slowly. 
"Who  was  it  fastened  "Percival  Regin- 
ald" for  a  name  unto  a  North  American 
he-kid  with  the  body  of  a  prize-fighter? 
And  what  man  with  common  horse- 
sense  would  give  a  kid  in  his  early  twen- 
ty's, five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
spend  and  expect  him  to  make  good? 
Yeh,  whose  fault  is  it?  You  didn't 
expect,  did  you,  that  he'd  go  to  work? 
Why,  what's  he  got  to  work  for?" 

Locke  gasped.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  his  son's  uselessness  and 
apparent  lack  of  character  could  be 
blamed  on  his  parents.  That — that 
was  something  to  think  over! 

"You've  got  no  kick  coming,  Andy," 
Sadler  went  on.  "You're  growling  be- 
cause he  comes  home  the  morning  after 
the  night  before  and  eats  a  lemon  pie. 
Hell,  Andy!  Ninety-nine  boys  in  a 
hundred  of  his  age,  and  with  the  chances 
he's  got,  would  be  bleeding  you  regular 
with  a  bunch  of  bills  for  community 
feeds  and  chorus  girls!" 

Locke's  face  darkened.  The  truth 
always  hurts.  In  his  mental  review, 
while  Sadler  was  talking  of  his  son's 
life,  he  saw,  realized,  that  he'd  made  a 
mistake.  His  son  had  been  born  with 
a.  chest,  a  chest  that  grew  hair  on  it, 
and  his  parents  had  not  only  christened 
him,  but  trained  him,  "Percival  Regin- 
ald." The  father's  jaws  set  themselves. 
Sadler  was — was: 

"Right!"  he  snapped.  "I've  made  a 
mistake.  But  I'm  going  to  rectify  it. 
I'm  going  to  send  Perce  up  to  the  North 
Shore  camp.  I  was  going  to  send  him 
up  with  you  to  get  him  away  from  the 
booze,  but  I've  changed  my  mind.  -I'll 


by  George  LC&tton. 


send  him  up  to  big  Swede  Anderson  and 
let  him  knock  some  sense  into  him." 

"No."  Sadler's  eyes  gleamed  with  the 
scheme  behind  them.  "I've  got  a  better 
plan  than  that.  Listen."  He  leaned 
well  forward. 

"You  don't  want  to  give  a  boy  work, 
and  orders  to  do  it.  The  only  way  to 
handle  kids  is  not  to  give  them  something 
to  work  at,  but  something  to  work  for. 
If  a  kid  has  something  to  work  for, 
something  that  he's  got  to  work  for  to 
get,  he'll  go  to  work  himself.    Get  that? 

"AH  right,  then.  Now  your  boy 
specialized  in  Geology  and  Metallurgy, 
you  told  me.  So  he's  more  likely  to  be 
interested  in  that  than  in  anything  else. 
Now  here's  the  plan.  You  get  a  good 
specimen  of  gold  or  platinum  ore  some 
place,  something  to  wake  up  his  spirit 
of  adventure,  and  show  it  to  him.  Tell 
him  it  was  picked  up  at — say  Trout 
Lake.  That's  where  I  live,  but  don't 
let  him  know  that  I'm  mixed  up  in  this. 
Then  ask  him  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  run 
up  there  and  investigate  the  prospects. 
He'll  go  all  right.  Then  we'll  give  him 
old  Jimmie  Jones,  a  breed-Indian  I 
know,  for  a  guide. 

"So  far  so  good.  Now  listen  close. 
When  Old  Jimmie  gets  the  boy  up  there 
where  he  won't  know  north  from  south 
he  leaves  him.  Some  night  while  the 
lad  is  asleep  Old  Jimmie  packs  up  his 
own  little  turkey  and  slips  away  in  the 
dark.  That  leaves  the  boy  alone,  lost 
in  the  bush.  Wait — 

"Old  Jimmie  don't  go  far,  Andy.  He 
knows  the  bush  better  than  I  do,  better 
than  you  know  this  office.  You  could 
put  him  down  in  the  bush  anywhere 
in  North  America  and  he'd  be  waiting 
for  you  when  you  got  out,  and  he 
could  find  his  own  back  trail  in  a  snow- 
storm. He  don't  really  leave  your  boy, 
he  only  gets  away  from  him  and  keeps 
out  of  sight.  He  follows  the  lad  all  the 
time  to  see  that  he  don't  get  hurt  or  go 
hungry.    Do  you  get  it? 

"See,  Andy?  The  boy  is  all  alone — 
lost  in  the  bush,  he  believes.  He  thinks 
that  he's  got  no  one  to  depend  on  but 
himself.  He'll  have  to  shoot  his  own 
meat  and  dress  and  cook  it.  He'll 
have  to  cut  his  own  wood,  build  his  own 
fires,  and  carry  his  own  dunnage.  That's 
all  work,  Andy.  He'll  think  he's  got 
to  work  to  live,  see?  And  it  will  take 
him  a  couple  of  months,  or  even  three 
perhaps,  to  find  his  own  way  out  of 
that  wilderness.  Maybe  at  that  Old 
Jimmie  will  have  to  lead  him  out  at  the 
finish.  But  the  work  will  harden  him 
up,  make  a  man  of  him.  Then  when  he 
comes  back,  you  cut  off  his  five  thou- 
sand a  year  spending  money,  call  him  a 
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man's  name — -Bill  or  Steve,  or  something 
like  that,  and  watch  him  go  to  work." 

"And  he  won't  get  any'  booze  up 
there — "  Andrew  Locke  got  up  on  his 
feet  and  walked  across  the  office — 
"and  he'll  be  living  out-of-doors  all  the 
time —  You're  sure  of  that  guide,  Sadler? 
You  can  depend  on  him?" 

"Absolutely!  Old  Jimmie  will  do 
anything  he  gets  paid  for — clear  thru  to 
the  finish." 

"Good  enough."  Locke  reached  a 
decision.  "I'll  send  Perce  up  there  the 
first  of  the  week.  You  make  all  arrange- 
ments with  the  guide;  I'll  leave  that  end 
of  it  to  you.  Pay  him  a  fair  salary, 
and  promise  him  a  good  bonus  if  he  can 
keep  Perce  up  there  and  take  good  care 
of  him  till  snow  flies.  Tell  him  to  meet 
Perce  at — say  the  station  on  Wednesday. 
I'll  phone  Bonne,  the  assayer,  now  for 
a  specimen  of  platinum."  And  he  drop- 
ped into  his  desk  chair  and  picked  up  the 
telephone. 

Sadler  reached  for  his  hat  and  got  up 
on  his  feet.  He  had  to  avert  his  face 
to  hide  his  elation.  He  turned  around 
at  the  door. 

"On  Wednesday,  then?"  he  was  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  day.  "You'll  have  the 
boy  at  the  station  to  meet  Jimmie  Jones 
in  time  to  catch  the  noon  train  for 
North  Bay?" 

Andrew  Locke  smiled  grimly. 

"I  said  so." 

"Right."  Sadler  closed  the  office  door 
behind  him. 

And  then  Sadler  made  his  mistake. 

Ten  minutes  later  Sadler  stepped  into 
the  telephone  booth  in  the  hotel  where 
he  was  stopping  while  in  town,  and 
called  for  Long  Distance.  He  had  to 
talk  to  old  Jimmie  Jones  and  he  didn't 
have  time  to  travel  the  sixty-odd  miles 
to  the  village  where  the  guide  lived.  He 
asked  Long  Distance  of  the  general 
store  in  the  village,  and  getting  that 
asked : 

"Is  old  Jimmie  Jones  around  there 
anywhere?" 

And  a  moment  later: 

"Hello,  Jimmie.  This  is  Sadler  speak- 
ing.   Are  you  working?" 

Came  the  answer,  "No." 

"Good.  I've  got  a  job  for  you.  Pay 
you  a  hundred  a  month  for  three  months, 
and  all  expenses,  and  you  won't  have  a 
thing  to  do  but  feed  your  face.  How's 
that  listen  to  you?" 

"By  gar!" 

"All  right,  then.  If  you  don't  get 
any  change  of  orders  between  now  and 
next  Tuesday  night,  you're  to  meet 
your  man  here  at  the  Grand  Trunk 
station  on  Wednesday  noon  in  time  to 
catch  the  North  Bay  train.  I  won't 
be  able  to  be  there  myself,  but  you'll 
know  your  man.  He's  a  young  fellow, 
name  is  Percival  Reginald  Locke,  and 
he'll  be  the  biggest  man  there.  And 
he'll  be  looking  for  you,  so  you  won't 
miss  him.  He'll  know  where  he's  going, 
you've  never  been  up  that  far,  and  he'll 
pay  all  expenses  as  they  are  incurred. 
You're  to  do  just  as  he  tells  you  till  you 
get  him  into  the  bush.    Get  that?' 

"Hump?" 

"Good.  Now  listen  close,  Jimmie. 
This  is  a  joke  we're  playing  on  your  man, 
and  we're  depending  a  lot  on  you  to 
help  us  put  it  across.  You're  to  take 
your  man  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
into  the  bush,  straight  north  after  he 
leaves  the  railroad,  and  leave  him. 
Don't  make  any  mistake  now.  One- 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  straight  north 
of  the  railroad,  and  leave  him.  You  can 
guess  pretty  close  at  the  distance,  but 
you  can't  make  any  mistake.  You'll 
find  a  pretty  good  sized  lake  in  there 
called  Trout  Lake,  and  that's  where 
you're  to  leave  him.    You're  to  slip 


Sure  you  do!  How  can  you  get  it? 
That's  up  to  you!  All  you  have  to  do  hc**^ 

is  ship  to  the  right  house.  Scores  of  thousands  of  J^"3^*4-**. 
trappers  all  over  Canada  have  learned  from  ex-  'fyf^f^  Es 
perience  that  a  sure  way  to  get  big  money  for  'OAueoe^^/R 
furs  is  to  ship  direct  to 


an  honest,  reliable,  responsible,  safe  fur  house— a  house  that  has  been  satis- 
fying fur  shippers  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years — a  house  that  will  always 
give  you  an  honest  grading,  pay  you  the  highest  market  price  on  every  skin 

and  sendyour  returns  quickly.  "SHUBERT"  is  a  mighty  good  house  for  you  to  do  business  with. 
You  take  no  risk— "THE  SHUBERT  GUARANTEE"  protects  you  absolutely.  We  want  furs— 
QUICK— and  are  paying  big  prices,  so  don't  wait  another  minute— quick  action  means  big 

SSEi^M.**.*^™  _  GIVE  "SHUBERT"  A  TRIAL  TODAY 

SHIP  ALL  YOUR  PURS  DIRECT  TO 

^  .  S  H  U  B  E  R.T  u-*d 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IM  THE   WORLD    DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

NORTH  AMERICAN    RAW  FURS 

213~ 215  PACIFIC  AVE.  DEPT.  90  WINNIPEG.  CANADA 


"P  ALAKONA"  ■ ,he      °*me  °! 


the  specially  prepared  steel 
hard  bamboo  solely  used  by 

TUT       ^  _T1        _9J    The  World  Premier  Angling  Specialists  in  tbe  manu- 

JrTlSLll  (Ol  ,'WrS  facture  of  their  famous  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods,  and 
a  aiuitt  is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most  springy  material  known 

for  rod  making.  No  ordinary  bamboo  can  be  compared  with  it 
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Dressed  by  artists  in  the  work — Unsurpassed  for 
quality.  All  hooks  carefully  tested. 
"Halford"  Floating  Files  as  dressed  for  the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford. 
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Fly  and  Bait  Casters,  who  are  also  expert  anglers — the  "Hardys."     Send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  plates  of  flies,  etc.,  in  correct  colours,  free. 

Hardy  Bros.  Ltd.  Manufactory,  Alnwick,  Eng.  {ffnPd°,f  mX0s°w. 

Canadian  Representative:  Messrs.  FRASER  CO.,  10  Hospital  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Red  Head,  Blue  Bill,  Black  or  Canvas  Back 

or  any  other  kind  of  duck  will  come 
into  your  decoys  if  they  are  made  by 
Mason.  Year  by  year  they  prove 
their  worth.  True  to  color,  type  and 
size,  they  fill  the  bill  and  bring  re- 
sults. A  post  card  from  you  will 
brine  our  free  catalog. 

"PREMIER"  Keg.  U.S.Pat.  Office  s  "  B 
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away  at  night  while  he's  asleep  and  take 
everything.  Don't  leave  him  a  d — 
thing;  not  even  his  pipe,  if  you  can  get 
it.  There's  another  party  going  to 
look  after  him  when  you're  gone.  Then 
hole  up  some  place  and  go  to  sleep  till 
the  first  of  September.  Don't  let 
anybody  see  you  till  the  First  of  Sep- 
tember.   Get  that?" 

The  guide  did  get  it,  every  word  of 
it.  Old  Jimmie  Jones  repeated  his 
orders. 

"That's  it,  Jimmie."  Sadler  chuckled. 
"All  right,  then.  Your  three  months 
wages  will  be  waiting  for  you  when 
you  get  back;  will  be  there  in  the  bank 
before  you  go,  but  don't  try  to  get  them 
till  the  First  of  September.    You  won't. 

Got  everything  now?    "Good. 

Good  bye." 

Then  Sadler  rung  off. 

Then  an  hour  later  Sadler  mailed  the 
following  letter,  a  letter  characteristic 
of  his  policy  in  "raising  his  kids." 
"Miss  Sarah  Sadler, 

Trout  Lake,  Ontario. 
Dear  Sarah: 

It's  time  you  were  getting  married. 
I'm  tired  of  supporting  a  big  lazy  girl 
like  you!  So  I'm  sending  you  up  a 
young  fool  with  all  kinds  of  money  be- 
hind him  and  no  brains  to  boast  of. 
Here's  your  orders. 

Drop  that  mutt  at  the  Post  that 
you're  running  with  and  bait  a  hook  for 
this  one.  He's  Percival  Reginald  Locke, 
only  son  of  my  boss,  so  you'd  better 
change  your  name  to  something  else  till 
after  he  proposes — -if  he  does  propose. 
After  that  it  won't  matter  to  him  who 
you  are.  He  don't  know  me,  but  it's 
best  not  to  take  any  chances.  But 
don't  try  to  put  anything  over  on  him. 
If  he's  anything  like  his  father  he'll  be 
too  hard  headed  to  fall  for  any  of  that 
dime-novel  heroic  stuff  that  you're 
always  reading  about.  He's  coming  up 
with  a  guide  who's  going  to  leave  him 
close  to  the  cabin  there,  and  he  won't 
know  his  way  out  unless  you  tell  him. 
So  you've  got  lots  of  time. 

Hook  him — that's  orders. 

Better  keep  him  away  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake.  If  he  runs  into  any  of 
Squatter  Stacy's  gang  they  might  tell 
him  the  way  out  too  soon. 

Now  it's  up  to  you.  Get  busy.  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  there  when  I  get 
home  this  fall. 

Your  loving  father." 

Atfer  mailing  which,  Sadler  treated 
himself  to  a  good  cigar.  He  had  launched 
his  scheme,  and  the  prospects  of  it  going 
across  looked  bright.  He  was  going  up 
to  cruise  Locke's  new  timber  district, 
was  leaving  that  night,  and  he  would 
be  gone  two  months  or  longer.  He 
wouldn't  know  how  things  were  going, 
but  if  Sarah  obeyed  orders— That  was 
the  only  thing  that  worried  him;  would 
Sarah  obey  orders? 

Sarah  was  flighty,  a  dreamer,  subject 
to  flights  of  fancy.  She  was  always 
reading  those  dime  novels  and  trying 
to  put  over  on  somebody  the  foolish 
stunts  she  read  about.  Would  she  try 
to  put  something  over  on  Perce  Locke? 

She  had  enlisted  the  help  of  the  Stacy 
gang  at  the  upper  end  of  Trout  Lake  in 
the  stunt  she  pulled  off  on  that  fool  at 
The  Post,  and  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  him  that  he  travelled  the 
forty  miles  to  see  her  every  chance  he 
got.  Would  she  try  something  like  that 
on  Perce  Locke? 

When  Sadler  left  the  city  that  night 
he  was  still  worrying.  And  he  had  found 
something  else  to  worry  about,  too.  He 
had  a  feeling  that  somewhere  in  his 
carefully  laid  plan  he  had  made  a 
mistake. 

And  he  had. 


Sadler's  mistake  was  in  telephoning. 
He  should  have  made  time  to  travel  to 
old  Jimmie  Jones,  and  have  whispered 
his  orders. 

It  was  an  excusable  mistake,  though. 
For  how  was  Sadler  to  know  that  the 
girl  on  Long  Distance  who  had  made 
his  connection  was  going  to  "Listen  in," 
or  that  she  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Perce  Locke? 

Then  came  the  third  mistake.  Perce 
Locke  made  that  third  mistake,  and  he 
made  it  before  he  boarded  the  train 
for  Trout  Lake. 

Perce  Locke  was  neither  "a  fool," 
as  Sadler  had  written  in  his  letter,  nor 
"no  good,"  as  his  father  had  angrily 
asserted.  On  the  contrary;  though  no 
one  was  aware  of  it,  and  though  even  he 
himself  didn't  know  it,  he  was  rather 
exceptional  in  a  good  many  ways. 
Six-feet,  two  inches  of  virile  youth  under 
a  number  eight  hat  is  in  himself  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  trouble  was  that  he  had  never 
been  called  upon  to  show  any  ability. 
His  careful  bringing-up,  and  his  lazy 
existence,  had  found  no  work  for  his 
goodly  store  of  grey-matter  or  his 
immense  physical  strength  or  the  per- 
fect co-ordination  that  existed  between 
them.    Yet  they  were  there,  waiting. 

And  back  of  that,  and  somewhere 
down  deep  under  his  philosophical, 
I-should-worry  apathy,  lurked  a  desire 
to  wake  up,  to  get  out  and  hustle. 

Consequently,  when  he  was  told  that 
he  was  to  be  the  goat  of  a  joke  by  a  man 
named  Sadler  and  learned  that  Sadler 
was  one  of  his  father's  employees,  and 
his  father  showed  him  a  specimen  of 
platinum  and  suggested  that  he  go  up 
to  Trout  Lake  and  investigate  it,  he 
put  two  and  two  together  and  guessed 
that  it  made  four  all  right. 

Also  he  agreed  to  the  proposition. 
He  told  himself  that  he  was  getting 
tired  of  glee-clubs  and  poker  sessions 
and  stag  theatre  parties,  and  that  the 
fishing  would  be  good  up  there  in  the 
bush.  Then,  too,  he  was  curious.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  the  "joke"  was, 
and  the  best  way  to  find  out  was  to  bite 
at  it.  He  looked  Trout  Lake  up  on  the 
map,  met  old  Jimmie  Jones  at  the 
station  according  to  his  father's  in- 
structions, and  caught  the  North  Bay 
Train. 

But  Old  Jimmie  Jones  wasn't  going 
to  lose  him.  When  they  left  the  rail- 
road, and  while  Old  Jimmie  was  making 
enquiries  about  Trout  Lake,  Perce  was 
buying  a  map  of  the  district.  Then 
while  his  guide  was  paddling  the  canoe 
and  making  the  portages,  Perce  was 
surreptitiously  marking  on  the  map 
the  route  they  were  traversing.  With 
the  result  that  when  Old  Jimmie, 
obeying  orders  to  the  letter,  slipped 
away  the  night  they  reached  Trout 
Lake,  Perce  knew  exactly  where  he  was 
on  the  way  out. 

Perce  slept  in  his  clothes  the  night 
they  reached  Trout  Lake.  He  was 
afraid  if  he  took  them  off  his  guide 
would  take  them,  too;  and  he  didn't 
want  to  be  running  around  in  the  bush 
in  pyjamas.  So  when  he  awoke  the 
next  morning  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
put  on  his  hat  and  he  was  dressed. 
And  it  was  a  good  thing  that  he  did  sleep 
in  his  clothes. 

When  Perce  awoke  the  next  morning 
he  sat  up  and  grinned.  His  guide  was 
gone,  and  had  taken  with  him  even 
his  hat,  and  he  was  hungry,  desperately 
hungry.  But  he  knew  the  way  out,  his 
map  was  inside  his  shirt,  and  he  carried 
an  automatic  pistol  in  his  hip  pocket. 
And  according  to  his  lady  friend  on  the 
telephone-exchange,  there  was  going  to 
be  somebody  there,  after  his  guide  left 
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him,  to  "look  after  him."  He  glanced 
up  at  the  rising  sun,  told  the  big  pines 
around  him  to  "bring  on  the  joke"  and 
went  back  to  sleep. 

Then  when  he  awoke  again  two  hours 
later  he  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
Standing  by  a  big  pine  not  twenty  feet 
from  him  was  a  young  woman.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  his  hand  went 
up  to  his  hat. 

But  his  hat  wasn't  there.  He  bowed, 
and  said: 

"Good  morning." 

Tall,  the  young  woman  was,  all  of 
five-feet  ten — or  eleven-inches  in  height, 
and  would  weigh,  Perce  judged,  about 
one-hundred  and  fifty — -or  sixty-pounds. 
She  was  about  his  own  age.  Her  hair 
was  brown,  that  dark,  dark  brown  of  a 
frosted  beech-leaf,  and  her  eyes  were  the 
darkest  of  blue-greys.  Her  arms,  tanned 
to  the  elbows  of  her  khaki-drill  blouse, 
were — well,  perhaps  they  did  betray  just 
a  little  too  much  muscular  development; 
and  her  chest  was,  maybe,  just  a  trifle 
too  deep  and  full.  Healthy  faults.though. 

He  repeated  his  salutation.  The 
young  woman  was  standing  flat-footed 
frankly  looking  him  over  and  saying 
nothing,  and  that  was  just  disconcerting 
enough  to  be  annoying.  She  hadn't 
answered  his  greeting.    He  said  again: 

"Good  morning." 

Again  silence.  He  stepped  back  and 
deliberately  seated  himself  on  a  boulder. 
If  she  wouldn't  answer  him  he  didn't 
feel  called  upon  to  stand  and  wait. 
But — if  she  was  part  of  the  "joke,"  if 
she  was  the  somebody  who  was  going 
to  look  after  him,  he  wished  she'd  hurry 
up  and  start  something.  He  was 
hungry. 

Maybe,  if  she  was  part  of  the  joke, 
she  was  waiting  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  the  right  party?  He  introduced 
himself. 

"My  name  is  Locke,  Percival  Reginald 
Locke.  I'm  lost;  my  guide  deserted 
me  and  took  everything  I  had  last  night. 
I'm  a  prospector;  I  came  up  here  to 
investigate  a  reported  find  of  platinum." 

The  young  woman  bowed  slightly, 
then,  the  stiffest  and  most  formal  of 
bows.  A  smile,  the  merest  hint  of  a 
smile,  crossed  her  face.    She  replied: 

"And  my  name  is  Keyes,  Millicent 
Gwendolin  Keyes.  And  I'm  lost;  my 
guide  was  shot  from  the  bushes  two 
weeks  ago.  I'm  an  actress  of  the  un- 
spoken drama;  I  came  up  here  on  my 
holidays  and  for  my  health." 

Perce  frowned.  His  own  name  was 
bad  enough,  but — -Millicent  Gwendolin 
And  that  name  "Keyes"!  His  own  was 
Locke.  So  far  it  was  a  poor  joke.  His 
jaws  set  themselves. 

"You  say  your  guide  was  shot  from 
the  bushes?"  he  queried  skeptically. 
"Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it?" 
Then,  pointedly:  "Start  at  the  beginning 
and  give  me  the  details,  and  maybe 
I'll  be  able  to  see  the — the  frame-up." 

She  looked  him  square  in  the  eyes  for 
a  moment.  Then  she  walked  forward 
a  few  steps  and  sat  down  on  another 
boulder. 

"There  isn't  really  much  to  tell,  Mr. 
Locke,"  she  laughed  shortly.  "After 
my  guide  was  killed  I  was  lost.  I 
hadn't  paid  any  attention  to  the  route 
on  the  way  in,  and  beyond  the  general 
direction  to  the  railroad  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  way  out.  I  packed  up  to  try  to. 
get  out,  though,  but  I  was  stopped. 

"I  was  camped  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  when  my  guide  was 
killed.  But  an  hour  after  he  died,  a  big, 
black-bearded  man  came  down  the  lake 
in  a  launch  and  brought  me  over  to  this 
side.  There  was  an  old  trapper's  cabin 
on  this  side,  and  he  carried  my  supplies 
and  dunnage  into  it  and  ordered  me  to 
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stay  there.  And  I've  been  there  ever 
since. 

"Every  time  I[try  to  get  away  the  big 
black-bearded  man,  or  another,  stops 
me  before  I've  gone  a  mile.    I  thought 


ou  were  one  of  the  gang  when  I  came 
ere  and  saw  you." 
"But  what's  the  idea?"  Perce  demand- 
ed.   "What  did  they  shoot  your  guide 
for,  and  why  are  they  keeping  you  here?" 
"I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  when 


you  interrupted  me,"  came  her  answer. 
"I  asked  the  black-bearded  man  for 
an  explanation  when  he  brought  me 
over,  and  he  didn't  hesitate  to  tell  me. 
He  said  they  were  holding  me  for  ran- 
som, and  my  guide  was  in  the  way,  and 
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that  it  was  less  bother  to  watch  me  at 
the  cabin  than  to  keep  me  tied  up 
some  place." 

Perce's  eyes  narrowed,  thoughtfully. 
He  bent  down  and  picked  up  a  twig 
and  broke  it  slowly  into  many  pieces. 
He  go  up  on  his  feet  finally. 

"We'll  look  into  it  presently,  Miss 
Keyes,"  he  said.  "But  first,  I'm  hungry. 
Have  you  anything  to  eat  at  the  cabin?" 

"I  have."  Miss  Keyes  arose  and 
raised  her  hand.  "My  cabin  is  that 
way.    Walk  ahead,  and  I'll  follow." 

Perce  turned  and  studied  the  lake- 
shore.  As  far  as  he  could  see  there 
wasn't  a  sign  of  a  cabin,  but  there  was 
a  faintly  defined  path  running  along  the 
water's  edge.  He  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion to  walk  ahead  and  strode  into  the 
trail. 

The  path,  merely  a  line  of  stunted 
clumps  of  wire-grass  and  juniper  and 
huckle-berry  vines,  wound  around  the 
little  bays  and  big  boulders  of  the  lake- 
shore  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  ended 
in  a  clearing.  Across  the  clearing,  in  a 
thick  clump  of  cedars  at  the  water's 
edge,  was  the  cabin.  Perce  stopped  at 
the  edge  of  the  clearing.  Miss  Keyes 
stopped  him. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  she  announced 
gravely.  "Don't  you  believe,  Mr. 
Locke,  that  it  would  be  best  if  you 
didn't  go  near  the  cabin?  They  are 
watching  it,  and  me,  but  it's  just  possible 
that  they  don't  yet  know  that  you  are 
here.  And  as  long  as  I  don't  go  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  cabin  they  won't 
come  near  me.  I  can  bring  your  meals 
out  to  you  under  cover  without  exciting 
suspicion,  I  believe,  and  perhaps  you 
could  accomplish  more  if — if  you  took 
them  by  surprise?" 

Perce's  eyes  twinkled.  He  reached 
up  above  his  head  and  twisted  off  a 
frond  of  cedar  and  tucked  it  into  his 
button-hole.   Then  he  nodded  his  head. 

"But  hurry,  please?  I'm  as  hungry 
as  a  bear!"  and  he  found  a  seat  on  a 
stump. 

Miss  Keyes  crossed  the  clearing  and 
rounded  the  corner  of  the  cabin.  The 
cabin  faced  the  lake  and  Perce  couldn't 
see  the  door,  but  he  heard  it  slam.  He 
reached  up  for  another  frond  of  cedar 
and  picked  it  to  pieces  while  he  waited. 

He  waited  just  ten  minutes. 

Then  up  from  the  cabin  came  a 
woman's  scream!  A  launch  shot  out 
from  in  front  of  the  cabin  and  turned 
up  the  lake.  And  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  stern  of  the  launch 
was  a  big  black-bearded  man  and  Miss 
Keyes! 

There  wasn't  a  chance  for  a  mistake. 
The  woman's  height,  her  khaki  blouse 
and  dark  skirt  and  light-checked  cap — 
it  was  Miss  Keyes! 

Perce  slipped  down  off  the  stump 
and  grinned.    Then  he  swore. 

"Dam!  They  might  have  waited  till 
I'd  had  some  breakfast!" 

He  walked  down  to  the  cabin.  When 
the  launch  had  disappeared  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake  he  knocked  at  the 
cabin  door.  His  knock  echoed.  He 
opened  the  door. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  cabin  and 
its  interior  presented  every  evidence 
of  a  violent  struggle.  The  rough-board 
table  had  been  overturned,  and  lay  on 
its  side  with  one  leg  broken  off.  One 
of  the  boxes  which  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  chair  was  caved  in  and  the 
pieces  scattered.  The  smoke-pipe  of  the 
stove  bulged  out  about  the  height  of  a 
man's  shoulder,  and  the  tea-kettle  lay 
upside  down  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth. 
The  blankets  from  one  of  the  bunks 
had  been  pulled  off  and  lay  in  a  twisted 
knot  on  the  floor.  And  a  pane  of  glass 
_was_gone_fromitheIwindow 
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What  does  it  cost  you  for  storage? 

What  would  it  cost  you  to  build  a  garage  of  your  own  and 
have  your  car  right  at  home  whenever  you  want  it? 

55  designs  in  garages  are  shown  by  perspective  views  and 
floor  plans  and  dimensions  etc.,  and  full  details  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  materials  and  an  estimated  cost. 
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of  your  own  home,  in 

Garages  and  How  to  Build  Them 

The  building  of  a  garage  of  your  own  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  just  a  place  to  keep  your  car.  There  are  ever  so  many  other 
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Perce  crossed  the  room  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  stove.  It  was  cold.  Miss 
Keyes  hadn't  even  started  a  fire,  hadn't 
made  an  attempt  to  get  him  any  break- 
fast. 

He  got  his  own  breakfast.  He  found 
a  piece  of  bacon,  a  box  of  biscuits  and  a 
can  of  peaches  in  a  grub-box  in  the 
corner  and  tucked  away  a  good  meal. 
When  that  was  finished  he  stood  for  a 
long  while  at  the  cabin  door,  staring  up 
the  lake.  Finally  he  glanced  at  his  wrist 
watch  and  stretched  and  yawned.  The 
spot  up  the  lake  where  the  launch  had 
disappeared  was  marked  by  a  clump  of 
silver-birch.  He  noted  its  location,  felt 
for  the  automatic  pistol  in  his  hip  pocket, 
and  started  up  the  lake-sh.ore. 

Half  way  up  he  ran  into  old  Jimmie 
Jones. 

Old  Jimmie  Jones  had  obeyed  orders 
to  the  letter.  After  leaving  Perce  he 
had  paddled  up  the  lake  and  gone 
into  camp.  That  was  what  he  was 
getting  paid  for.  But  in  Perce's  supplies 
he  found  a  flask  of  whiskey  and  drank 
it,  and  he  didn't  care  a  nickle  whether 
his  camp  was  right  out  in  the  open  or 
not.  Arid  it  wasn't  his  fault  ,if  Mr- 
Locke  found  him. 

Nor  did  Perce  take  him  to  task.  He 
knew  the  old  Indian  was  only  obeying 
orders,  and  had  no  hand  in  the  "joke." 
So  when  he  found  Old  Jimmie's  camp  he 
merely  confiscated  what  belonged  to 
him. 

He  wanted  the  canoe.  He  was  going 
up  to  that  clump  of  white  birch  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  he  wasn't  going 
to  walk  while  his  own  canoe  was  idle. 
Nor  was  he,  on  second  thought,  going 
to  p  laddie  himself  while  Old  Jimmie 
was  available.  He  rehired  the  guide, 
doubling  Sadler's  price,  and  climbed  into 
the  canoe. 

It  was  noon  when  Perce  arrived  at 
the  white-birch. 

Perce  climbed  out  of  the  canoe  and 
tied  it  to  the  launch.  Before  him  in  a 
clearing  was  a  cabin.  Smoke  lifted 
from  the  cabin  chimney  and  the  door 
was  wide  open.  Men's  voices  raised  in 
altercation,  drifted  down  to  him.  He 
grinned,  and  his  hand  went  back  to  the 
pistol  in  his  pocket.  He  strode  up  to 
the  cabin,  stepped  through  the  door,  and 
commanded: 

"Hands  up!" 

Miss  Keyes  was  sitting  in  a  corner, 
her  hands  bound  together  lying  in  her 
lap  and  her  feet  tied  at  the  ankles  to  the 
legs  of  her  chair.  Four  men  were  sitting 
at  the  table,  eating  and  quarrelling. 
And  that  was  where  the  four  men  made 
their  mistake.  They  were  making  too 
much  noise  to  hear  Perce  till  he  stepped 
through  the  door. 

The  quarrelling  stopped  abruptly. 
Four  knives  clattered  as  they  were  drop- 
ped in  surprise.  Four  pairs  of  eyes 
focused  themselves  on  that  pistol  in 
Perce's  hand  and  stared  in  amazement. 

"Hands  up!"  Perce  snapped  again. 
"And  do  it  quick!"*1 

For  a  momenx  the  four  men  at  the 
table  hesitated.  But  only  for  a  moment. 
Then  their  hands  went  up. 

Perce  turned  sideways  and  called  to 
Old  Jimmie.    Old  Jimmie  came. 

"Tie  them  up,  Jimmie,"  Perce  order- 
ed. "There's  a  bundle  of  rope  over 
there  in  the  corner,  and  I'll  keep  them 
covered  while  you're  doing  it.  Start 
with  the  old  fellow  on  the  end  and  work 
around  this  way.  Tie  their  hands  above 
their  heads  before  they  put  them  down, 
and  then  their  legs.  And  don't  get 
between  me  and  them  while  you're  doing 
it." 

Then  when  that  was  done  Perce  re- 
leased Miss  Keyes  and  faced  the  party. 


"Now,"  he  demanded:  "what's  the 
joke?" 

The  black-bearded  man  opened  his 
mouth.    But  Perce  stopped  him. 

"Shut  up  you!  We'll  hear  the  lady's 
story  first.    Miss  Keyes,  you  tell  it." 

Miss  Keyes  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes  and  smiled.  "He — "  she  point- 
ed to  the  black-bearded  man,  " — was 
waiting  in  the  cabin  for  me  when  I 
left  you,  Mr.  Locke.  He  was  standing 
behind  the  door  when  I  went  in.  I'm 
pretty  strong,  but  he — he  was  a  man." 

Perce's  eyes  narrowed. 

"But  why  didn't  you  call  for  me?" 
he  demanded. 

"I  did— when  I  thought  of  it.  I've 
done  a  lot  of  rough-and-tumble  work 
for  the  screen,  Mr.  Locke,  and  I  haven't 
been  accustomed  to  calling  for  help. 
I  was  so — so  busy  that  I  didn't  think  to 
call  till  they  got  me  into  the  launch. 
I  wished  afterwards  that  I  had,  though . 
There  were  only  two  of  them,  and  they 
didn't  know  that  you  had  arrived;  and 
together  we  might  have  turned  the  tables 
on  them." 

Perce  bit  his  lip,  to  keep  it  from  curling 
up  at  the  corners. 

"Miss  Keyes,"  he  drawled  slowly, 
when  you  left  home  to  come  up  here, 
didn't  your  people  know  where  you  were 
going?" 

"Yes;  certainly." 

"Well,  then;  wouldn't  a  demand  for 
money,  for  ransom,  move  them  to 
send  a  search-party  up  here  to  look  for 

you?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  Miss  Keyes'  face 
was  grave  again.  "And  that,  I  believe, 
is  why  I  was  taken  away  from  the  other 
cabin  and  brought  here.  I  asked  black- 
beard  there  why  I  was  brought  here, 
and  he  wouldn't  tell  me.  But  I  have 
an  idea  that  they  are  afraid  of  a  search- 
party.  They  talked  of,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  move  this  afternoon.  You 
see,  you  were  just  in  time." 

Perce  glanced  at  the  four  bound  men 
sitting  helpless  at  the  table  and  almost 
laughed. 

"I  certainly  did  get  here  just  in  time," 
he  smiled.    Then  his  face  sobered. 

"Is  that  all  there  is  to  tell,  Miss 
Keyes?"  he  was  demanding  again. 

"Yes." 

"Sure   now?    Absolutely  sure?" 
"Positively." 

"All  right.  Jimmie — "  Perce's  eyes 
gleamed  when  he  called  his  guide,  " — 
here's  a  map  of  the  district  here.  Find 
the  nearest  settlement  and  go  bring  the 
police.  And  hurry,  Jimmie.  Till  you 
get  back,  these  four  thugs  here  are  going 
to  be  mighty  uncomfortable  tied  up  like 
that." 

Then  when  Old  Jimmie  Jones  was 
gone —    After  that  Miss  Keyes — 

But  that's  none  of  our  business.  What 
happened  after  that  concerns  only  Per- 
cival  Reginald  Locke  and  Millicent 
Gwendolin  Keyes.  There  were  not  any 
mistakes  made  after  that. 

The  trail  of  mistakes  ended  where  it 
began,  with  Lewis  Sadler. 

Sadler  was  worried  when  he  left  for 
his  summer's  work  in  Andrew  Locke's 
new  timber  district.  He  had  launched  a 
plan  to  make  possible  the  realization  of 
his  ambition  to  lower  himself  down  on 
his  own  doorstep  and  sit — just  sit,  and 
if  his  daughter  Sarah  obeyed  orders  there 
was  a  fair  chance  of  success.  But  would 
Sarah  obey  orders?  She  was  infatuated 
with  a  young  fool  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Post,  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
cabin,  and  had  declared  that  she  was 
going  to  marry  him.  But  would  she? 
Or  would  she  obey  her  father's  orders 
and  "bait  a  hook"  for  Perce  Locke? 

He  got  his  answer  in  a  telegram.  Six 
weeks  after  he  started  to  work  in  the 
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new  district  he  went  out  for  supplies, 
and  found  waiting  for  him  a  letter  and 
a  bundle  of  newspapers  and  a  telegram 
forwarded  by  Andrew  Locke.  He  read 
the  telegram  first.  It  had  been  sent 
by  his  daughter,  and  read  merely: 

"Dear  Father:  I'm  married. — Sarah." 

Sadler  swore.    He  swore  that  that  was 
"just  like  a  woman!"    She  said  she  was 
married — that  was  all!    But  to  who- 
Perce  Locke  or  that  fool  from  The  Post? 

Oh  well,  come  to  think  of  it,  it  didn't 
make  a  lot  of  difference  anyway.  Who 
ever  she  married,  she'd  be 'leaving  the 
cabin.    He  ripped  open  Andrew  Locke's 
letter. 

And  when  Sadler  had  read  Andrew 
Locke's  letter  he  drew  one  long  breath 
and  told  the  world: 

"Well  I'll  be  d  !" 

The  newspapers  came  next.  Sadler 
ripped  the  covers  off  the  bundle  and  found 
several  paragraphs  marked  with  blue 
pencil.  He  read  the  first  one  that  caught 
his  eye. 

WEDDING  BELLS  FOLLOW  PLUCKY 
CAPTURE 

Once  again  comes  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  romance  can  no  more  be 
kept  out  of  real  life  than  it  can  be  elim- 
inated from  fiction.  Milly  Keyes,  the 
one  b,ig  star  in  the  Releases  of  Great 
Western  Pictures,  and  Percival  Reginald 
Locke,  the  young  man  who  captured, 
single  handed,  the  Sinclair  counterfeiting 

fang,  were  married  this  afternoon  in  the 
ittle  church  around  the  corner,  and  will 
sail  tonight  for  Japan.  Our  best  wishes 
go  with  them. 

Mr.  Locke's  capture  of  the  Sinclair 
counterfeiting  gang  will  be  remembered, 
and  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  pluck- 
iest things  of  its  kind  pulled  off  in  this 
country  in  a  long  time.  Mr.  Locke, 
who  by  the  way  is  a  geologist  by  profes- 
sion, was  making  a  study  of  the  rock 
formation  in  the  vicinity  of  Trout  Lake 
when  he  learned  that  the  Sinclair  gang, 
long  wanted  by  the  police,  had  its  head- 
quarters there.  Also  he  learned  that 
Milly  Keyes,  who  had  been  holidaying 
and  recuperating  at  the  lake,  had  been 
kidnapped  by  the  gang  and  was  being 
held  for  ransom.  So,  according  to 
Miss  Keyes,  he  trailed  two  of  the  gang 
to  their  cabin,  waited  til]  they  were  at 
dinner,  and  captured  all  four  of  them 
single  handed. 

Mr.  Locke,  when  seen  by  our  reporter, 
would  say  nothing  of  the  future.  But 
to  look  at  that  fine  young  couple,  and 
to  know  that  Mr.  Locke  has  accepted 
Great  Western  Picture's  offer  of  a  fine 
salary  to  "team"  with  his  wife  in  their 
productions,  leaves  no  doubts  of  their 
future.  We're  going  to  wait  patiently  till 
they  come  back  from  their  h  oneymoon. 
Then — -bring  on  the  pictures! 

Sadler  dropped  the  paper  and  picked 
up  Andrew  Locke's  letter.  He  read  it 
again. 

"Dear  Sadler: 

Am  forwarding  a  telegram  and  send- 
ing you  some  papers.  The  marked 
paragraphs  will  interest  you. 

Our  plan,  though  it  went  agley.succeed- 
ed  beyond  our  wildest  dreams.  It  went 
agley  because  Perce  made  a  mistake. 
When  I  sent  Perce  up  to  Trout  Lake,  I 
merely  told  him  "Trout  Lake."  And 
when  he  looked  Trout  Lake  up  cn  the 
map  he  found  it.  He  would  have  found 
a  dozen  of  "Trout  Lakes"  if  he  had  looked 
long  enough.  But  just  as  it  happened 
the  first  one  he  found  was  in  British 
Columbia,  and  he  didn't  look  any  fur- 
ther. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  Locke." 
Sadler  dropped  the  letter.    He  drew 
one  long  breath,  and  told  the  world: 
"Well  I'll  be  d  !" 


Preserve  Your  Outing 

in  an  Oil  Painting 

An  Ideal  Decoration  for  Your  Den  or  Office 


AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  perma- 
nent reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn 
you  spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  where- 
ever  you  went.  Your  camera  snap-shots 
have  possibly  not  done  your  trip  justice. 
At  any  rate,  they  missed  the  vivid  colorings 
of  the  woods,  the  sky  and  the  water. 
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You  know  his  work — -you  see  it  every 
month  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine. 
He  excels  in  reproductions  of  Big 
Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Mountain 
Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered 
by  the  great  Outdoors. 


He  will  do  this,  either  from  descrip- 
tive matter  furnished  by  the  sports- 
man, or  from  his  snap-shots,  or 
better  still,  from  a  combination  of 
both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among 
your  Den's  treasured  articles. 


Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to 
the  artist.  He'll  work  for  you  just  as  well  as  he  does 
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They  finally  came  ashore  and  turned  over  pebbles  looking  for  waterbugs,  crawfish,  etc. 
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IS 


Our  Adventures  in  the  North  Country 

Catherine  Theodore  MacKenzie 


BEING  American  ^citizens,  though 
born  British  subjects,  and  owing 
partly  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
to  financial  reverses,  the  seemingly 
impossible  future  for  dwellers  in  a  large 
city,  and  by  reading  literature  pertaining 
to  Western  Canada,  the  call  of  the  wild 
and  back  to  the  land  was  too  strong  to 
resist,  and,  it  being  natural  to  get  back 
to  the  good  old  flag  again,  we  decided  to 
settle  in  Canada. 

We  arrived  in  Montreal  on  the  10th 
of  December  1913;  from  there  we  left 
for  Edson,  Alberta,  then  the  end  of 
steel  of  the  C.N.R.  We  got  transporta- 
tion over  the  C.P.R.  with  stop-over 
privileges  at  all  the  important  centres. 
When  we  arrived  at  Edson,  owing  to  the 
housing  problem,  we  were  obliged  to 
share  the  fate  of  hundreds,  who  lived 
in  canvas  tents  waiting  for  a  freeze-up 
and  snow,  as  there  are  no  ferries  over  the 
Northern  rivers.  In  the  meantime  we 
equipped  for  our  journey. 

We  chose  oxen,  as  they  were  considered 
the  most  fitted  for  the  trail.  We  fitted 
up  a  prairie  schooner  on  bob  sleighs,  a 
bed,  a  light  cook  stove  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  a  couple  year's  grubstake, 
as  weight  was  what  counted,  no  luxuries, 
just  what  sticks  to  the  ribs — bacon,  ham, 
beans,  rice,  dried  fruit,  condensed  milk, 
tea  and  coffee. 


We  also  stocked  up  for  our  teams,  each 
load  averaging  about  3,700  lbs. 

Our  destination  being  the  Peace 
River  Block,  British  Columbia,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  in  company  with 
two  other  outfits,  we  hit  the  four  hundred 
mile  Edson  trail,  the  worst  in  Canada. 
The  first  few  days  of  our  travel  were 
rather  uninteresting  until  we  came  to 
the  Athabasca  and  Baptiste  Rivers, 
which  cross  each  other,  and  over  which 
the  water  rose  over  the  ice,  and  we  were 
in  grave  danger  in  crossing.  After 
this  we  had  miles  of  up-hill  climb,  and 
it  took  the  three  teams'  combined  strength 
to  haul  one  load  at  a  time  up  the  famous 
Fraser  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  we 
could  plainly  see  the  Rockies  in  the 
distance.  In  passing  the  Toney  River 
we  were  out  in  the  open;  it  was  45  below, 
and  we  had  ten  miles  yet  to  make.  We 
arrived  at  port  late  at  night,  it  being 
then  65  below  zero.  The  bunk  house 
keeper,  so  courteous  (as  all  the  men 
here  are — they  take  off  their  hats  to 
me),  invited  us  to  his  cabin,  as  it  was 
warmer  than  our  caboose.  I  thanked 
him,  but  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of 
meeting  fifty  or  sixty  men,  no  other 
women  in  sight.  With  our  Hudson  Bay 
blankets,  we  were  quite  comfy  in  our 
tent. 

When  we  left  House  River,  we  travelled 
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for  twelve  days  through  muskeg,  dens 
woods  and  towering  jackpine.  We 
arrived  at  Sturgeon  Lake,  and  Indian 
Reserve,  an  old  Hudson  Bay  Post.  We 
saw  a  Catholic  church  and  convent,'  and 
could  not  help  thinking  what  a  sacrifice 
those  good  "religious"  make,  isolated 
from  their  own  kind  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Indian.  We 
crossed  the  lake  which  was  ten  miles  in 
width. 

There  was  an  average  of  twenty-five 
miles  between  bunk  houses.  "We  arrived 
at  Port  just  in  time — forty  teams  in — 
others  had  to  be  turned  away  for  want 
of  room  and  must  jungle  out;  and  it  was 
cold,  and  snowing.  We  left  the  timbers 
behind  us;  we  were  nearing  the  prairies, 
but  we  still  had  eighteen  miles  to  make, 
and  now  with  joy  we  beheld  the  big 
Smoky  River,  with  its  towering  hills. 
The  scene  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 

We  climbed  the  banks  of  the  big 
Smokey,  three  miles  long,  had  to  triple 
on  the  loads.  I  walked  up  hills  in 
sympathy  with  the  teams,  and  I  walked 
down  hill,  in  fear  of  being  dashed  over  the 
precipice,  so  White  Sister  made  big 
walk  on  Edson  trail. 

Next  day  being  the  13th  —  may 
have  been  just  a  coincidence — -but  it  was 
an  unlucky  day,  the  worst  yet,  cold  and 
snowing.  The  teams  took  turns  in 
breaking  trail.  We  were  now  on  the 
vast  prairie,  and  missed  the  shelter  of  the 
timbers.  It  being  too  cold  to  jungle 
out  we  must  make  port  for  the  men  were 
getting  discouraged,  and  if  the  oxen 
played  out  it  would  be  a  tragedy. 
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I  persuaded  a  halt,  made  hot  coffee  and 
sandwiches,  got  out  warm  clothing  for 
the  men,  while  they  fed  the  teams.  We 
cached  some  of  our  load  and  pushed 
ahead.  In  the  distance  we  saw  Grand 
Prairie  city  and  we  were  all  hoarse  with 
cheers  of  joy.  After  resting  there  over- 
night, we  left  this  thriving  town  of 
promise,  and  crossed  Saskatoon  Lake, 
arriving  in  Lake  Saskatoon — a  small 
village,  consisting  of  a  log  cabin,  Bank  of 
Commerce,  a  few  stores,  a  flour  and  saw- 
mill, a  most  beautiful  site  for  a  town. 

We  then  made  our  way  through  Beaver 
Lodge  Prairie.  We  saw  an  occasional  lone 
shack,  where  the  bachelor,  God  bless 
him,  stayed  in  his  cabin  alone,  "through 
the  long  weird  nights,  when  the  Northern 
lights  shot  up  from  the  frozen 
zone,  and  it  was  fifty  below;  and  crouched 
in  the  snow,  the  hungry  coyotes  moaned." 

In  passing  through  unsurveyed  land 
we  came  across  Indians,  with  their 
sleds  and  huskies,  hauling  big  game 
they  had  just  bagged.  They  were 
friendly  and  through  our  interpreter 
(Cree)  invited  us  to  their  teepees,  where 
we  met  their  squaws  and  papooses.  We 
sat  around  their  camp  fire,  while  they 
cooked  their  game,  and  they  shared  their 
big  feed  with  us,  and  in  return  we  gave 
them  white  bread,  which  they  considered 
a  great  treat.  t 

At  House  Lake,  we  came  to  another 
Indian  Reserve,  where  there  was  good 
fishing,  and  lots  of  game.  We  arrived 
at  the  Canyon,  a  wonderful  formation  of 
earth,  and  had  to  rough  lock  going  down 
the  steep  embankment.  • 

We  came  to  Pouce  Coupe  River,  after 
which  our  prairie  is  named,  and  the 
origin,  the  story  sa>s,  was  a  French 
explorer,  who  discovered  the  river,  and 
while  sitting  on  its  banks  whittling  a 
crude  cross  to  erect  on  same,  cut  his 
thumb  and  exclaimed,  "Pouce  Coupe." 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  baby 
Trembly,  the  first  white  child  born  here, 
also  called  Pouce  Coupe,  in  honor  of  our 
prairie. 

We  passed  Dawson  Valley,  and  crossed 
Saskatoon  and  rock,  creeks,  and  after 
twenty-four  days  of  strenuous  travel, 
we,  like  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  ar- 
rived at  the  promised  land,  the  famous 
Peace  River.  Except  for  us  there  was  no 
manna  in  sight.  The  canvas  tent  was 
an  improvement  to  the  snow  bank  that 
faced  us  on  our  arrival,  and  as  night 
came,  the  creatures  of  the  wild  made 
space  seem  alive;  the  timber  wolf  howled 
in  answer  to  the  coyotes'  dismal  shriek, 
and  the  hooting  of  the  owl  was  weird 
in  the  extreme.  We  were  within  135 
miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  west  of  the 
6th  meridian. 

This  was  not  the  bald  prairie — trees 
and  small  lakes  and  rivers  dotted  the 
land,  a  most  beautiful  country,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  that  is  should  have 
lain  dormant  all  those  years. 

We  got  a  permit  to  take  out  logs  for 
cabins,  and  barns  and  fence  poles  off  the 
Government  reserve  limits,  two  miles 
distant,  and  the  men  helped  each  other 
put  up  cabins.  We  made  our  own  furni- 
ture, and  with  some  dainty  traps  I 
brought  along,  made  it  look  homelike; 
and  after  living  in  canvas  tents  for  six 
months,  it  looked  good  to  us. 

The  first  year  was  the  most  difficult; 
no  butter,  milk  or  vegetables,  as  even 

Eotato  seed  would  freeze  if  we  tried  to 
ring  them  in,  and  the  tough  sod  must  be 
worked  a  year  before  a  garden  would 
thrive.  There  was  a  good  creek  and  fine 
meadow  on  land,  and  we  put  up  thirty 
tons  of  hay  the  first  year,  and  broke 
land  for  next  year's  crop.  We  now  felt 
we  must  do  something  to  keep  busy. 
The  summer  being  unusually  dry,  the 
trail  was  passable  for  light  travel.  My 
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husband  and  man  with  a  light  wagon  and 
team  of  horses  went  out  and  bought  up 
a  bunch  of  yourg  stock,  and  walked 
them  back  four  hundred  miles  over  the 
Edson  trail,  without  any  mishap.  It 
took  them  two  months  to  make  the  trip, 
during  which  time  I  remained  alone  in 
my  cabin,  a  mile  from  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor, with  only  a  shot  gun  and  revolver 
loaded  for  protection — an  unnecessary 
precaution,  as  I  found  out  later,  the 
settlers  being  of  the  best  type,  and  under 
the  rough  exterior,  the  gentlest,  bravest 
hearts. 

By  this  time  our  flour  bin  was  empty; 
none  was  brought  in  from  Edson,  as 
there  was  a  flour  mill  in  Lake  Saskatoon, 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  where  we 
went  with  our  team  and  got  a  thousand 
pounds  of  flour.  The  following  spring 
our  cows  freshened,  mostly  heifer  calves, 
best  luck.  Even  my  saddle  pony  had  a 
nice  colt.  We  kept  one  cow  for  our  use 
and  turned  the  others  with  their  calves 
out  on  range. 

We  put  in  a  crop,  but  as  there  was  no 
market,  we  cut  it  green  and  fed  it  to  the 
stock. 

Prairie  fire  is  the  pioneer's  menace,  and 
if  I  had  a  say,  an  offender  should  get  a 
ten  year  trip.  A  settler  set  out  fire.  I 
was  alone,  and  saw  it  start.  I  knew 
what  I  was  up  against  and  quickly  donned 
woollen  garments  and  back-fired  all 
around  the  buildings.  The  prairie  grass 
was  dry,  and  was  four  feet  high.  The 
flames  came  like  a  demon  licking  up  every 
thing  before  them  and  the  fire  had  a  mile 
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ing  from  all  walks  in  life,  from  the  Scot- 
land University  graduate,  and  the  Texas 
cowboy,  to  the  hardy  Canadian  frontiers- 
man. 

It  was  then  the  discarded  white  collar 
was  fished  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack- 
sack  and  donned  again.  One  young 
chap,  who  after  paying  ten  dollars  filing 
fee  on  his  claim,  had  still  a  half  interest 
in  an  ox-team  to  the  good,  came  togged 
in  a  white  vest. 

No  class  distinction  here!  It  was 
amusing  to  watch  the  bunch  of  an  even- 
ing at  the  club — -Cameron,  who  is  our 
teacher  and  ex-lawyer  and  others  perused 
'MacBeth  ',  and  'Paradise  Lost,'  while 
Oley  and  .Otto  lauded  their  oxen's  powers; 
Riddle,  the  trapper,  told  of  his  catch  in 
the  far  North;  Douglas,  the  explorer, 
told  weird  tales  of  the  unsurveyed,  and 
Klondyke  Jack  made  us  see  visions  of  the 
gold  nuggets  of  the  Yukon. 

The  fame  of  our  prairie  spread  and  we 
had  a  large  influx  of  settlers.  We  put 
in  a  big  crop,  as  these  people  must  be  fed 
and  we  had  a  market  for  everything  we 
raised;  next  a  threshing  outfit.  We  har- 
vested our  crop,  oats  yielded  from  seven- 
ty-five to  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  wheat  had  a  wonderful  yield. 
From  three  bushels  of  potato  seed,  we 
got  ninety  of  a  yield,  and  vegetables 
grew  in  abundance,  cabbages  were  large, 
and  turnips  from  eight  to  ten  lbs.,  each. 

Under  our  kind  treatment  and  care, 
our  stock  had  increased  and  multiplied, 
and  included  some  thoroughbred  Ayr- 
shires   and   short-horns.    We  got  our 


sweep.    I  never  wish  to  witness  another  «patent  for  our  claim.    We  prospered  and 


such  sight,  but  when  it  got  to  where  I  had 
back-fired,  it  had  nothing  to  feed  on  and 
our  buildings  and  stock  were  safe. 

Then  we  had  winter  again;  the  cold 
set  in  early  and  owing  to  inexperience 
we  did  not  put  in  a  dam,  and  the  creek 
froze  to  bottom. 

We  explored  a  muskeg  two  miles  distant, 
and  discovered  a  spring,  and  for  two 
months  we  drove  stock  to  water,  with  our 
ponies,  some  days  at  fifty  below  zero, 
but  no  blizzards,  just  crisp  and  perpetual 
sunshine.  On  the  12th  of  February,  a 
Chinook  wind  ended  our  troubles,  melted 
snow  and  ice  in  one  day  and  our  stock 
were  out  grazing.and  we  put  up  screen 


were  happy,  and  felt  that  Canada  had 
been  good  to  us.  We  had  halved  the 
toil,  and  split  the  spoil,  and  borne  each 
other's  pack,    my  beloved  Pal  and  I. 

We  had  also  a  fine  flock  of  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  fed  them  wheat,  and  they 
repaid  us  with  fresh  eggs  the  year  round. 
I  became  an  Al  shot  from  practice 
defending  my  hens  from  their  enemies, 
which  were  numerous,  hawk,  owl,  mink 
and  its  cousin  the  weasel,  which  I  landed 
after  it  had  killed  twenty  of  my  choice 
pullets.  I  shot  the  gentle  prairie  chicken 
only  when  the  inner  man  began  to  groan. 
Bagged  four  at  a  time,  with  my  double 
barrel  shot  gun,  but  being  a  little  woman, 


windows  to  keep  out  the  flies.    We  were  gun  too  heavy,  preferred  carrying  a  22. 


opposite  the  Pine  Pass.  In  the  moun- 
tains, when  the  wind  comes  from  the 
coast,  it  tempers  the  clime. 

We  wrote  the  educational  author- 
ities, who  sent  in  a  couple  of  male  teach- 
ers, and  to  show  the  necessity,  will  men- 
tion one  instance.  A  boy  of  sixteen 
whom  I  met  on  arriving,  asked  me  how 
long  it  would  take  him  to  go  to  London, 
England,  on  h®rse-back;  horse-back 
being  the  only  conception  he  had  of 


We  had  some  trapping  during  our 
leisure  time  in  winter,  just  for  sport,  as 
otherwise  it  was  not  profitable,  unless  one 
got  black  or  silver  fox,  which  was  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule. 

We  had  twenty  miles  of  trap  line, 
built  a  couple  of  temporary  cabins  and 
brought  camping  outfit  with  plenty  of 
lard,  baking  powder  and  flour  to  make 
bannock.  We  shot  a  moose,  and  were, 
to  use  the  boys'  term,  "Jake."  Thus 


travel,  regardless  of  crossing  the  Pond,  instead  of  Palm  Beach,  we  spent  our  three 

As  they  forded  all  the  rivers,  our  mail  weeks'  vacation  there.    And  in  our  eaten 

sometimes  sot  wet,  and  we  didn't  always  were  some  pelts  that  are  a  thing  ol 

which  we  looked  so  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,  and  which  I 


get  our  magazines, 
eagerly  for.  We  were  once  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  great  War  for  over  a 
month. 

Religiously — one  big  harmonious  body, 
all  helped  build  two  log  cabin  churches — 
Catholic  and  non  Catholic.  We  wrote 
our  respective  bishops,  who  sent  in 
missionaries  to  look  after  our  spiritual 
welfare.  Doctors  need  not  apply,  they 
would  have  starved  here,  the  climate 
being  so  healthy.  What  ravenous  appe- 
tites! We  had  prairie  chicken  and  small 
game  in  abundance,  and  the  men  bagged 
a  moose  and  a  bear  occasionally. 

We  needed  social  life,  so  organized  a 
Pioneer  Club,  the  men  put  up  a  club 
house  we  were  proud  of.  We  had  our 
opening  ball.  We  got  a  brass  band 
from  Grand  Prairie  City;  our  guests 
came  a  hundred  miles— on  ponies,  of 
course,  and  what  a  cosmopolitan  gather- 


intend  wearing  when  back  to  civilization. 

Now  the  canvas  tent  erected  on  the 
snow  bank  is  substituted  by  a  flourishing 
town  named  Rolla,  B.C.,  with  a  couple 
of  banks  doing  business,  schools,  churches 
stores  and  so-forth. 

The  one  big  handicap  and  disappoint- 
ment is  the  failure  of  the  steel  in  coming 
into  these  worthy  settlers,  to  whom  my 
heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  in  their 
struggles  against  odds.  We  are  still 
remote  from  the  end,  the  Edmonton  and 
Dunvegan  Railroad  to  the  east,  and 
west  of  us  the  Pacific  and  Great  Eastern, 
and  when  those  roads  are  linked  up,  it 
will  open  to  us  the  three  great  markets  of 
the  world,  namely  the  Vancouver,  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Alaskan  markets. 

And  now  our  hopes  are  being  realized 
as  we  'have  an  oil  boom,  which  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Fort  Norman,  where  the 
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Imperial  Oil  Limited  made  its  strike  some 
months  previous.  Already  four  towns — 
Rolla,  Brainnard,  Grand  Prairie,  and 
Spirit  River — have  experienced  an  oil 
boom.  Pouce  Coupe,  previously  little 
known  on  the  Canadian  map,  has  be- 
come internationally  famous,  and  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  suspected  oil  lands  have 


been  filed  on,  and  drills  are  busy  in  a 
dozen  places,  so  before  the  end  of  the 
yeart  it  is  expected  that  if  there  really 
is  oil  in  this  province,  it  will  have  been 
located,  and  then  the  settlers  of  Pouce 
Coupe  who  blazed  the  frozen  northern 
trail,  need  never  f§ar  the  wolf  at  their 
door  again.    Their  future  financially  is 


secure.  They  must  still  work  of  course, 
but  such  work  is  only  a  pleasure  when 
those  obstacles  are  removed. 

And  here  is  hoping  that  Canada  may 
have  in  the  near  future,  thousands,  of 
new  settlers  of  the  type  and  character 
that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  rub 
elbows  with,  for  the  last  few  years. 


THE  COLLIE  IN  CANADA 

Thomas  Hubert  Hutton 


THE  collie  is  recognized  the  world  over 
as  the  best  stock  dog  to  be  found. 
Easily  trained  for  this  purpose, 
the  collie  has  found  ready  favor  every- 
where where  stock  is  raised  by  a  large 
number  of  stockmen  and  ranchers.  It 
is  surprising,  however,  how  little  the 
collie  is  used,  comparatively  speaking. 
When  we  think  of  the  wide  reaches  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion,  almost  illimit- 
able in  space,  and  then  figure  the  collie 
population  in  proportion;  it  is  truly 
astounding  to  see  how  widely  scattered 
on  farms  and  ranches  are  these  in- 
tellectual animals  and  to  realize  what  a 
great  loss  their  absence  is  to  the  farmer 
and  ranchmen. 

Interest  is  awakening  in  agriculture 
and  in  agricultural  needs,  in  stock- 
raising  and  stock-raising  needs,  and  the 
collie,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  indis- 
pensable in  the  conduct  of  the  farm  or 
ranch,  so  we  make  this  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  collie  and  invite  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  gentle  shepherd, 
modernly  called  the  collie. 

The  collie  is  a  natural  stock  dog,  a 
natural  herder,  and,  if  treated  with 
respect  and  kindness,  will  take  natur- 
ally to  stock,  and  with  a  little  careful 
handling  while  young,  will  grow  to  be 
worth  more  than  any  one  man  on  your 
premises. 

But  the  collie  is  something  else. 
Something  even  more  important.  He 
is  a  born  companion.  His  love  and 
faithfulness  is  untiring.  He  never  for- 
gets a  friend,  never  deserts  a  child,  never 
neglects  his  duty. 

Again,  the  collie  shines  like  a  star  of 
Heaven  as  a  watch  dog,  always  untiring 
and  on  the  alert.  A  strange  step  is 
known  at  the  edge  of  the  master's  place 
and  alarm  is  given.  His  intelligence  is 
well-nigh  unlimited,  if  treated  with  the 
love  and  kindness  the  canine  nature 
craves. 

Kipling  said, 

"Buy  a  pup  and  your  money  buys 
Love  unflinching  that  cannot  lie." 
How  true  are  those  words.  Every 
dog  owner  recognizes  the  value  of  a  dog, 
most  faithful  of  all  creatures,  not  ex- 
cepting man.  The  writer  recently  came 
in  contact  with  a  woman  in  Plenty  wood, 
Montana — Mrs.  S.  J.  Greer — whose 
experience  in  scientific  collie  culture  is 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  worthy  of  emula- 


tion by  other  breeders.  The  following 
are  the  methods  she  has  so  successfully 
used : 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
were  two  ways  to  get  started  in  a  busi- 
ness. One  to  "go  into  business,"  and 
the  other  to  "grow  in." 

If  the  raising  and  sale  of  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  white  collies  a  year 
can  be  called  a  business,  we  most  dis- 
tinctly "grew"  into  it;  not  only  that, 
but  we  were  actually  and  literally 
forced  into  it,  without  any  premedita- 
tion on  our  part. 

The  writer,  in  common  with  most 
everyone  else  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
helped  "prove  up"  a  homested,  and,  as 
her  husband  was  running  an  office  in 
town,  had  many  lonesome  hours,  and 
felt  that  a  good,  intelligent,  faithful 
dog  would  relieve  the  monotony  of 
pioneer  days.  As  we  were  raising  pure 
bred  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  we  did  not 


would  probably  be  more  contented  with 
a  mate.  We  sent  to  a  prominent  breeder 
of  collies,  and  got  a  pair  of  very  choice 
sable  and  white  puppies,  leaving  the 
selection  to  the  breeder,  but  telling  him 
that  we  wanted  something  which  was 
really  good.  When  they  arrived  we 
were  more  than  pleased  with  his  choice. 
Both  of  them  had  beautiful,  rich  coloring; 
perfect  collars,  and  good  points  through- 
out. The  male  developed  into  a  magni- 
ficent specimen,  of  wonderful  scale,  and 
aristocratic  bearing.  The  female,  while 
smaller  and  more  feminine,  was,  if  any- 
thing, the  more  intelligent  of  the  two, 
really  seeming  to  understand  every 
word  that  was  said  to  her. 

When  they  had  their  first  litter,  we 
were  greatly  surprised  to  find  two  white 
puppies  in  the  litter,  and  so  great  was 
our  ignorance  that  we  believed  there 
must  have  been  a  misalliance  some- 
where, for  we  just  knew  that  pure  bred 
collies  could  not  be  white.  Or  in  other 
words,  we  did  not  know  that  they  could. 
The  result  was  that  we  gave  this  whole 
litter  away,  not  wanting  to  sell  any- 
thing which  was  not  pure  bred.  When 


A  whole  pan  of  them. 


want  a  mongrel  dog,  and  feeling  that  the  second  litter  came  there  was  another 
there  was  no  other  breed  of  dogs,  which  white  puppy,  and  we  knew  there  could 
for  intelligence,  fidelity,  usefulness  and  be  no  mistake  in  the  mating  this  time, 
beauty  compared  with  the  collie,  we  for  we  had  kept  the  pair  in  a  hay  mow, 
determined  to  have  a  collie.  As  we  where  no  other  dog  could  possibly  in- 
had  lots  of  room,  and  lots  of  time,  we  felt  trude.  We  now  took  the  matter  up 
that  one  dog  might  be  lonesome  without  with  the  American  Kennel  Club,  to  see 
companionship  of  any  of  its  kind,  and  if  it  were  possible  that  our  dogs,  whose 
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pedigrees  showed  the  finest  imported 
blood  on  both  sides,  were  not  pure  bred, 
and  we  then  for  the  first  time  learned 
that  there  were  such  animals  as  white 
collies,  and  that  they  were  in  great 
demand,  as  we  received  the  names  of 
several  breeders  who  were  interested. 
We  wrote  to  several  of  these,  and  could 
have  sold  the  white  pup  to  three  dif- 
ferent breeders  for  more  than  the  whole 
litter  of  the  sable  and  white  brothers 
and  sisters  would  have  brought.  He 


Lady. 

eventually  went  to  one  of  the  prominent 
kennels  in  the  east,  that  liked  him  so 
well  they  have  repeatedly  tried  to  buy 
more  of  the  same  stock. 

We  were  now  fairly  "bitten  with  he 
bug"  and  wanted  white  puppies  as  badly 
as  we  had  heretofore  deplored  their 
appearance.  But  such  is  the  perversity 
of  nature  that  three  litters  came  and 
went  before  any  more  white  ones  ap- 
peared. In  the  fourth  litter,  however, 
there  were  two  beautiful  white  females. 
These  we  raised  with  great  care,  and 
repeatedly  refused  to  price.  When 
they  reached  breeding  age,  we  began  look- 
ing for  a  suitable  sire  to  line  with  them, 
and  after  considerable  study,  a  great 
amount  of  correspondence,  and  exam-: 
ining  several  dogs,  we  chose  a  son  of  All 
White  Majesty,  out  of  a  granddaughter 
of  Albedo  Chief,  a  dog  of  almost  perfect 
carriage,  type  and  most  exceptional 
coat.  The  only  possible  fault  we  could 
find  with  him  was  that  he  was  not  quite 
as  large  as  we  would  have  liked,  although 
he  is  by  no  means  a  small  dog.  The 
results  of  these  matings  were  very 
successful.  We  got  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  born  all  white  puppies,  in 
each  litter,  the  ones  not  pure  white 
having  only  head  markings,  it  being  a 
very  rare  thing  to  have  a  pup  come  with 
any  body  spots.  Furthermore  we  find 
that  from  these  parents  we  have  prac- 
tically no  trouble  with  deafness,  and 
have  never  had  a  case  of  blindness  in  the 
kennels. 

As  the  puppies  from  these  matings 
came  on,  we  selected  some  of  the  very 
choicest  pure  white  females,  gave  them 
special  care,  and  they  grew  out  into 
magnificent  matrons,  which  necessi- 
tated the  purchase  of  another  male, 
unrelated.  We  now  were  satisfied  that 
the  white  collie  was  a  real  dog,  was  in 
great  demand,  was  just  as  good  a  stock 
dog,  just  as  faithful,  just  as  intelligent, 
and  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
sable  and  white  collie,  and  were  also 
convinced  that  we  had  some  very  choice 
stock.  We  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
Imported  Greystone  White  Emigrant, 
ana  Whitethorne,  and  determined  to,  h 
possible,  get  this  blood  for  use  with  our 
junior  matrons.  After  considerable 
search  we  found  a  dog  of  this  breeding, 


which  suited  us,  except  for  the  very 
"fancy"  price  attached.  He  is  a  son  of 
Whitethorne,  out  of  a  dam  by  White- 
thorne, making  him  a  line  bred  grandson 
of  Imported  Greystone  White  Emigrant. 
He  is  the  largest  collie,  with  the  other 
finer  points  also,  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
having  majestic  carriage,  and  a  daz- 
zling white,  perfect  coat,  of  great  length, 
together  with  his  unusual  scale,  making 
him  an  ideal  type  for  use  on  the  All 
White  Majesty  strain  females. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  added 
new  blood  through  the  purchase  of 
females  not  related  to  any  of  our  original 
stock.  For  instance,  desiring  to  inten- 
sify the  Greystone  Emigrant  breeding, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  new  blood  in 
the  kennel  we  visited  several  of  the 
largest  white  collie  kennels  in  search 
of  a  bred  matron,  that  suited  our  ideals, 
both  as  to  type,  scale  and  breeding,  and 
finally  selected  a  granddaughter  of 
Greystone's  White  Emigrant,  intensely 
bred  in  the  Island  White  Helen  strain, 
in  whelp  to  a  wonderful  dog,  not  re- 
lated to  any  of  our  stock.  She  had  a 
litter  of  seven  lovely  pups,  the  best  of 
which  together  with  the  mother  we  kept 
in  our  own  kennel.  This  matron  has 
recently  whelped  her  second  litter  in 
our  hands,  which  we  believe  is  some- 
what exceptional.  Bred  to  our  Emi- 
grant dog,  she  whelped  eleven  pups, 
seven  of  which  were  absolutely  pure 
snowy  white,  and  two  of  the  others 
having  marks  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable  unless  attention  were  called 
to  them;  and  not  a  body  spot  in  the 
whole  litter. 

We  have  made  it  a  practice  each 
year  to  add,  at  least  one  female  of  new 
blood,  and  of  the  choicest  type  we  can 
find,  to  our  kennels,  and  in  addition  to 
keep  for  our  own  use,  the  choicest  pure 
white  female  which  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce. In  this  way,  while  our  stock 
increases  in  number  but  slowly,  we  know 
that  we  are  not  permitting  the  stock  to 
deteriorate  by  in  and  in  breeding,  and 
we  would  rather  have  few  exceptionally 
good  matrons,  than  a  larger  number  of 
less  carefully  selected  ones. 

We  have  no  elaborate  buildings.  We 
started,  when  we  felt  the  need  of  a 
separate  "dog  building"  by  boxing  in  the 
stalls  of  one  of  our  barns,  which  was 
24  x  28,  giving  us  fourteen  rooms,  each 


permitted  to  have  unrestricted  range, 
being  shut  in  only  about  the  period  we 
expect  them  to  come  into  heat,  and  about 
the  period  of  whelping.  We  have  re- 
cently built  in  addition  to  the  forgoing, 
another  house  12  x  24  with  a  three  foot 
alley,  this  being  divided  into  eight 
pens,  each  with  a  window,  and  ventilator 
shaft  into  the  mow,  where  we  keep  straw 
for  bedding,  and  from  which  there  is  a 
ventilating  system  to  the  open  air. 
Each  of  these  eight  rooms  has  its  sleeping 
bench,  and  door  opening  into  the  alley, 
and  a  small  door  at  the  back,  for  use  of  the 
dogs  only,  this  opening  into  the  exercise 
yard.  This  house  is  placed  between 
two  board  fences,  or  exercise  yards,  the 
dogs  from  each  side  having  their  own 
side  of  the  building. 

We  have  heretofore  been  handicapped 
in  the  raising  of  winter  litters  by  not 
having  an  adequate  arrangement  for 
rearing  the  puppies  during-  the  severe 
winter  weather  which  prevails  here. 
Last  winter  we  raised  several  litters  by 
having  individual  houses, with  a  coal  stove 
in  each,  and  giving  each  matron  and  her 
litter  a  house  to  themselves.  This, 
however,  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  required  the  almost  constant  atten- 
tion of  one  person  to  keep  the  heat  at  a 
strictly  even  point.  We  are  now  about 
to  build  a  house  which  we,  perhaps 
erroneously,  call  "The  Brooder  House," 
this  being  12  x  18  feet  in  size,  giving  us 
six  pens,  each  5x6  feet,  all  with  outside 
windows,  and  ventilators,  each  opening 
into  an  individual  yard.  This  building 
will  be  heated  by  steam  heat,  by  means 
of  an  extension  from  our  house  plant, 
which  we  believe  will  greatly  reduce  the 
labor  and  give  a  much  more  even  tem- 
perature. We  also  have  one  yard  en- 
closed with  a  six  foot  board  fence,  for 
rearing  of  the  half  grown  pups,  where 
we  can  feed  a  little  more  than  we  care  to 
give  to  grown  dogs,  train  them  a  little, 
and  in  fact  give  them  the  added  atten- 
tion which  a  growing,  half  developed 
dog  needs.  If  thrown  in  with  the  old 
dogs,  we  find  that  they  are  fought, 
ana  pushed  away  from  feed,  and  do  not 
do  well.  Also  we  have  a  number  of 
"portable"  puppy  yards.  These  are  not 
fancy — strictly  home-made.  The  panels 
are  four  feet  by  twelve  feet,  being  of 
chicken  mesh  netting,  stretched  over  a 
frame,   well  braced,   of  light  boards. 


Six  of  a  kind.    These  are  all  "Lady's"  children. 


with  its  individual  window,  and  opening 
into  the  hay  mow  from  which  ventilation 
is  obtained,  with  an  eight  foot  alley  for 
cleaning,  feeding,  etc.  This  alley  is  of 
course  unnecessarily  large,  but  we  had 
the  building  already  built,  and  merely 
put  in  the  partitions,  adapting  it  as  well 
as  we  could  for  kennel  purposes.  Con- 
nected with  this  barn,  we  have  a  tight 
board  fence,  six  feet  high,  which  is 
primarily  for  exercise,  although  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  our  breeding  stock  is 


They  can  be  easily  carried  around,  and 
set  up  anywhere  you  wish.  These  are 
most  convenient  and  inexpensive.  If 
we  wish  to  top  off  a  few  puppies,  they 
can  have  a  yard  set  up  for  themselves 
in  five  minutes  time.  If  a  few  pups  are 
"fighters"  they  can  be  put  together. 
If  a  few  are  not  getting  their  share  of  the 
food,  they  can  be  put  together  for  a 
time  until  in  condition.  Also  these  are 
most  handy  for  the  different  ages  of 
litters. 
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In  the  kennels  which  we  have  visited, 
we  find  that  many  of  the  breeders  place 
their  matrons  out  with  farmers,  who 
raise  the  pups.  Personally  we  have  not 
found  this  system  successful,  as  so  few, 
seem  to  realize  what  a  good  dog  means, 
and  the  care  to  which  it  is  entitled  and 
must  have  if  it  is  to  yield  the  best 
results.  We  have  tried  the  "farming 
out"  to  a  limited  extent,  but  found  that 
the  matron  which  would  have  a  litter 
of  pups  worth  from  $100  to  $150  or 
better,  when  six  weeks  old,  if  properly 
cared  for,  would  be  permitted  to  shift 
for  herself,  getting  her  eats  after  the 


I  took  this  to  try  and  show  what  we  call 
a  beautiful  head  marking. 

hogs,  chickens,  calves  and  everything 
else  had  been  carefully  fed;  sleeping  in 
any  place  she  could  find;  having  her 
litter  unattended,  under  a  granary,  or 
in  a  weed  patch,  or  any  other  place 
where  she  felt  she  was  safe  from  the 
kicks  and  cross  words  of  a  farmer,  who 
would  spend  a  whole  season  raising  a 
ten  dollar  hog,  or  a  year  raising  a  thirty 
dollar  steer,  out  felt  that  she  was  only 
a  dog,  and  not  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration. The  result  was  what  could 
be  expected,  the  matron  was  under- 
nourished, without  sufficient  milk  for 
her  puppies,  and  in  an  effort  to  fend  for 
them  when  they  got  old  enough  so  she 
could  no  longer  supply  them  with  milk, 
would  either  grab  off  some  of  friend 
farmers'  chickens,  or  perhaps  bring  them 
a  lot  of  rotten,  indigestible  stuff  from 
the  swill  barrel.  We  have  found  that 
while  the  dog  is  the  nearest  human  of 
any  animal,  the  most  intelligent  and  most 
faithful,  and  will  undergo  the  most 
hardship  and  privation  in  the  company 
with  a  kind  master,  at  the  same  time 
it  most  liberally  repays  care  and  at- 
tention, regularity  in  feeding  and  diet, 
cleanliness  and  comfort  in  housing,  of 
any  animal  with  which  we  have  had 
experience. 

We  do  not  feed  a  fancy  ration,  but 
have  worked  out  one  which  is  wholesome 
and  inexpensive.  The  basis  of  this  is 
common  shorts,  into  which  we  mix 
and  cook  meat  scraps,  freshly  cut  bone, 
a  little  corn  meal  and  vegetables  run 
through  the  meat  chopper.  We  also 
of  course  have  considerable  milk,  and 
get  the  scraps  from  two  of  the  restaur- 
ants. We  never  feed  raw  meat,  ex- 
cept what  they  get  from  the  boxes  of 
bones  which  our  butcher  presents  us 
with  from  time  to  time. 

We  would  say  that  this  business  is 
run  as  a  side  issue  by  the  writer,  or 
rather  has  been,  but  which  is  now 
actualy  running  into  the  "principal, 
business."  The  writer  does  the  steno- 
graphic work  in  her  husband's  law  office, 
most  of  her  own  housework,  and  takes 
personal  care  of  all  her  dogs,  feeding, 


Shoots  Consistently 


And  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  consistently  high 
grade  materials  and 
workmanship  'go  into 
every  Parker  Gun. 

Write  for  the  Parker  Booklet. 

PARKER  BROS.,  Master  Gun  Makers,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent;  A.  W.  duBray,  Box  102,  San  Francisco 


About  Your  Own  Vigor 
Sent  Free  to  Men 

MR.  READER - 

Here  is  something  I  have  to  offer  you  ab- 
solutely for  nothing — a  little  private  book  of 
special  information  about  the  legitimate  useS 
and  unnatural  abuses  of  manly  vigor;  about 
the  preservation  of  manly  strength  and  its 
possible  self-restoration;  an  illustrated  pocket 
compendium  of  8,000  words,  72  pages  and 
30  half-tone  photographs,  reproductions — 
which  I  am  very  pleased  to  send  by  mail,  ab- 
solutely free  of  charge,  in  a  plain,  sealed 
envelope,  to  any  man,  young  or  elderly,  single 
or  married,  who  writes  for  it. 

Over  a  million  of  these  books  have  been 
thus  sent  to  applicants  all  over  the  world 
since  my  free  offer  first  appeared.  Publishers 
are  charging  as  much  as  $2  for  books  on  sex 
subjects,  while  my  book  is  free.  Therefore, 
reader,  if  you  would  like  a  great  fund  of  inside 
information  relating  directly  to  the  subject 
of  manly  vigor,  all  put  in  perfectly  plain, 
easy-to-read  language,  with  many  hints  that 
you  can  surely  apply  to  your  own  self  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  you  may  be,  or  how  nervous 
or  run-down  you  may  be — if  you  want  to 
know  the  facts  about  this  particular  subject, 
given  to  you  without  a  single  scare,  then  fill 
in  the  coupon  below,  send  to  me  and  receive 
my  book,  sealed,  by  return  mail.  In  one  part 
of  this  little  publication  I  describe  a  mechan- 
ical invention  of  my  own,  which  I  call  the 
SANDEN  Vitalizer,  something  you  wear  at 
night  as  an  aid  to  the  restoration  of  lost  or 
waning  strength;  but  you  are  not  expected  to 

f et  one  of  these  appliances  unless  you  decide 
or  yourself  that  you  want  one.  The  book  is 
complete,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  you 
are  required  to  buy  or  pay,  either  now  or  in 
the  future.  Therefore,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  to-day.  SANDEN,  Author. 

MANHOOD!  The  quality  which  rules  the 
world  to-day.  My  friend,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  when 
real,  sturdy  manhood,  manly  vigor  and  man- 
ly courage  counted  for  as  much  as  they  do 
now,  this  very  minute.  No  matter  what 
your  years,  whether  you  are  20  or  60,  you  must 
be  either  entirely  in  the  race  or  entirely  out 
of  it.  It  is  invariably  the  fellow  who  proves 
up  the  strongest  in  this  human  strength  that 
forces  to  the  front,  while  weaklings  stand 
aside;  it  is  he  also  who  is  in  most  demand  and 
most  sought  af^er  by  women  and  men  in  his 
community,  simply  because  he  radiates  that 
marvellous  magnetic  influence  which  only 
an  abundant  vigor  and  rugged  manly  health 
can  radiate.  I  believe  any  man  can  hope  to 
completely  develop  or  restore  this  same  vigor 
of  manly  strength,  no  matter  what  his  past 
follies  may  have  been,  provided  he  is  willing 

TO  GET  FREE  BOOK  PLEASE  USE  COUPON 

If  you  live  too  far  to  call,  or  if  you  cannot  call,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below  f^di^A 
it.  You  will  receive  free,  sealed,  by  return  mail,  our  72-page  illustrated  book,  containing  8  000 
words,  a  complete  compendium  of  useful  information  for  men,  young  or  elderly  single  or 
married,  who  want  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  vital  strength,  its  preservation,  its  possible 
self-restoration  and  its  legitimate  uses  and  wanton  abuses.     You  get  it  all  free. 


Manhood  Wins  ki  All  Walks  of  Life 


to  REALLY  MAKE  THE  EFFORT;  and 

grovided,  of  course,  he  is  not  weighed  'down 
y  extreme  old  age  or  is  not  incurably  diseas- 
ed. To  my  mind,  the  road  of  the  one  who 
wants  more  vigor  is  perfectly  plain,  but  it  is 
a  road  that  |any  man  MUST  travel  if  he  at- 
tains the  highest  ideals  lin  respect  to  his  own 
manhood.    See  information  in  my  free  book. 

As  to  the  SANDEN  Vitalizes,  previously 
mentioned,  will  say  it  is  a  little  mechanical 
appliance,  weighing  but  a  few  ounces,  which 
you  wear  at  night.  This  Vitalizer  generates 
and  sends  forth  a  certain  soft,  penetrating 
force  which  I  call  Vitality.  It  apparently 
drives  this  Vitality  into  your  nerves,  blood 
muscles  and  organs  as  you  sleep.  It  is  quiet- 
ing to  the  nervous  system — or,  at  least,  so 
users  say.  Men  write  that  it  takes  pain  out 
of  the  back  and  restores  vitality  in  90  days. 
Remember  the  general  information  of  _  the 
free  book  is  independent  of  this  Vitalizer, 
and  you  are  not  expected  to  get  one  of  these 
little  appliances  unless  you  want  to.  You  can 
write  me  later  as  to  that  if  you  so  desire. 
With  special  attachments,  my  Vitalizer  is 
used  by  women  as  well  as  men  for  rheumatism, 
kidney,  liver,  stomach,  bladder  disorders,  etc. 
If  you  live  in  or  near  this  city  I  should  be 
most  pleased  to  have  you  call  in  person  at 
my  office,  where  you  may  see  and  test  the 
Vitalizer  free  of  charge.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed in  every  case.  Or  if  inconvenient  to 
call  do  not  fail  to  write  for  free  booklet. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO. 

ronto,  Ont. 


140  Yonge  St.,  To- 


Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  book 
as  advertised,  free,  sealed. 


Name  . .. 
Address. 
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cleaning  pens,  crating  for  shipment, 
correspondence,  doctoring,  and  all  the 
numerous  necessary  things,  which  only  a 
kennel  man  can  know  of,  and  which 
must  be  done  regularly  and  well  if  your 
dogs  are  to  be  kept  in  condition.  Also 
the  dogs  have  from  the  start  paid  their 
own  way,  not  one  cent  being  put  into 
buildings,  fences,  food,  or  anything  for 
the  dogs,  for  which  they  have  not  paid, 
and  aside  from  this,  they  have  made  a 
neat  little  profit  each  year.  "We  have, 
however,  been  many  years  working  into 
this  business,  building  up  gradually  and 
steadily,  both  as  to  stock  and  buildings 
and  fixtures. 

We  are  frequently  asked  personally 
and  by  letter,  "Would  you  advise  me  to 
go  into  the  dog  business?  I  want  to  make 
some  easy  money,  and  this  seems  the 
best  way  to  do  it."  To  this  we  would 
unhesitatingly  say  that  there  is  money 
in  the  dog  business,  if  you  feel  that  you 
are  willing  to  give  it  careful  and  regular 
attention,  and  if  you  are  a  lover  of  dogs, 
enjoy  being  with  them,  watching  them, 
and  studying  them.  However,  we  know 
of  nothing  that  is  more  constant  in  its 
demands  than  this  same  business,  or  in 
which  you  can  take  a  greater  loss  in  a 
less  time,  if  constant  care  and  attention 
is  not  given,  and  we  are  positive  there  is 
no  business  where  just  a  little  neglect 
and  carelessness  will  be  more  disastrous. 
Furthermore,  we  would  not  advise  any- 
one to  go  into  the  business.  There  are 
so  many  things  which  will  turn  a  pros- 
pective profit  into  an  actual  loss,  if  one 


Little  Trusty  weighs  160  lbs. 


docs  not  watch  for  them,  and  recognize 
them  at  the  moment  of  their  appearance, 
in  fact  in  many  instances  before  they 
appear  at  all.  that  we  would  suggest  that 
the  only  safe  method  is  to  start  with  a 
small  investment,  in  a  pair,  01  at  most 
a  trio  of  dogs, — watch  them,  study  them, 
read  about  them,  talk  about  them,  and 
above  all,  think  about  them,  until  you 


are  familiar  with  their  every  peculiarity, 
until  you  can  understand  their  language. 
By  the  time  you  have  done  this  for  a  year, 
or  two  or  three,  you  will  know  for  your- 
self whether  it  is  the  line  that  you  want 
to  follow  or  not,  and  if  you  feel  that  it  is, 


Queenie,  from  my  original  stock. 
An  athlete  of  note. 


you  will  undoubtedly  have  saved  for 
your  own  use  a  few  pups  of  much  better 
quality  and  more  thoroughly  adapted  to 
your  conditions  than  you  could  obtain  at 
a  reasonable  price  in  the  open  market. 

Others  ask  us, '  'What  is  the  best  breed 
of  dog?" 


Personally,  we  know  only  two  breeds, 
collies,  and  Newfoundlands.  And  we 
feel  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they 
are  unquestionably  the  best,  but  this 
must  be  determined  by  the  individual 
preference  of  the  breeder,  his  location 
and  conditions,  for  if  we  all  thought  alike 
we  would  all  be  breeding  one  breed,  or  as 
the  Indian  said,  "If  we  all  thought  the 
same,  all  the  bucks  would  want  my 
squaw."  The  best  breed  for  anyone  to 
raise,  is  that  breed  which  they  like  the 
best,  the  breed  over  which  they  can 
enthuse,  and  love  enough  to  be  willing 
to  give  up  many  pleasures  to  care  for. 
Of  course  the  collie  being  the  most 
intelligent  of  all,  is  really  best  worth  the 
sacrifice,  and  effort  necessary  to  give  it 
the  good  care. 

The  collie  can  be  trained  to  run 
Brer  Rabbit  efficiently,  and  ofttimes 
make  good  coon  dogs,  but  their  especial 
forte  is  as  a  stock  and  home  guardian. 

No  farm  or  ranch  is  complete  without 
one  of  these  noble  animals  upon  it,  and 
no  family  circle  is  quite  so  happy  as  those 
who  look  with  pride  upon  a  collie  as  a 
playmate  and  watch-dog. 

The.  farmer  readers  of  this  magazine 
should  take  up  the  question  and  study 
it,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  collie  for 
farm  purposes,  without  further  delay. 
No  greater  asset  hath  any  man  than  the 
companionship  of  his  dog.  As  a  stock 
driver  the  collie  reigns  supreme,  saving 
the  master  many  a  mile,  in  driving  up  the 
cows,  the  horses,  or  scaring  tramps  and 
would-be  robbers  away. 

Surely  the  collie  deserves  the  affection 
of  the  dog  lover  aud  ranks  highjin  the 
eanine  kingdom.^ 


A  Dog  World  Annual 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  Christmas  Dog  World 
Annual  for  1921,  published  in  London, 
England.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of 
186  pages,  crammed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  information  of  great  interest  to 
dog-breeders  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  prize-winning  dogs  of  all  breeds,  ac- 
companied by  snatches  of  dog  history 
that  are  highly  interesting.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  publication  is  the  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  leading  kennels  of 
Great  Britain,  written  by  a  number  of 
dog  experts  of  the  highest  rank.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  well-written  articles 
on  various  topics  of  interest  to  doc-fan- 
ciers, and  the  volume,  is  one  which  is 
really  worth  while  to  any  people  who  are 
nterested  in  dogs  of  the  better  kind. 


domestic  trade  itself  has  developed  be- 
yond the  supply.  The  dog  business,  as 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lingo,  is  unique  in 
many  ways  for  there  is  no  other  similar 
business  in  the  country  today.  At  the 
Oorang  Kennels  may  be  found  many 
famous  dogs  of  great  value  including  Red 
Cross  dogs  of  the  late  war;  famous  big 
game  hunters  and  pack  leaders  for  bear, 
lion  and  wolf;  and  celebrated  prize  win- 
ners of  the  leading  dog  shows  of  our  big 
cities.  Besides  the  dogs  there  are  bears, 
foxes  and  coons  for  use  in  training  hunt- 
ing dogs. 

The  Oorang  Kennel  Company  will  not 
only  handle  the  Oorange  Airedales,  but 
will  also  conduct  a  modern  and  up-to- 
date  mail  order  department  of  Kennel 
supplies,  dog  foods,  dog  medicines,  dog 
books  and  other  dog  accessories.  The 
Oorang  Kennels  plant  at  La  Rue  will 
consist  of  Shipping  Kennels,  Breeding 
Kennels.  Office  and  Store.  The  business 
manager  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Prettyman  and 
the  Kennel  Manager  is  Mr.  M.  E.  Clark. 


Oorang  Kennels 

The  Oorang  Kennels  Company  of  La 
Rue  has  been  incorporated  for  $100,000 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and  selling 
the  world  famous  strain  of  Oorang  Aire- 
dales. Mr.  W.  H.  Lingo,  who  is  the 
active  head  of  the  new  organization  is 
well  known  in  the  dog  fancy  as  he  has 
been  breeding  and  developing  this  won- 
derful strain  of  Airedales  for  years.  His 
Oorang  Kennels  are  the  largest  and  bes,t 
known  dog  kennels  in  the  world  today 
and  the  demand  for  his  dogs  is  from'  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Many  of  his  dogs  are 
exported  to  foreign  countries  and  the 
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My  First  Grouse  Hunt  With  the  Do  mine 

Robert  H.  MacNair,  M„D. 


THE  reverend  doctor,  hunting  com- 
panion, was  a  minister  in  charge  of 
the.s  spiritual  welfare  of  a  large 
church  congregation  in  a  neighboring 
city.  The  domine'1?  brother's  family 
were  patients  of  my  professional  charge 
and,  as  the  reverend  doctor  made  yearly 
visits  to  the  brother's  home,  I  chanced  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  friends  with 
him.  Just  as  soon  as  the  new  friend 
found  out  that  I  was  an  enthusiastic 

f rouse  hunter  and  then  owned  the  very 
est  combination  dog  for  grouse,  quail, 
snipe  and  wood-cock,  in  the  community, 
there  was  an  enthusiastic  bid  for  an  early 
hunt. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  the  domine 
that  I  could  furnish  him  with  a  good  bird 
gun,  as  I  happened  to  have  two,  he 
informed  me  that,  as  the  community 
to  which  he  was  then  paying  a  visit  was 
his  boyhood  home  and  that  the  recollec- 
tions of  early  life  hunting  always  accom- 
panied his  visits,  he  never  came  without 
his  Parker  gun. 

'  As  the  mountain  country  that  I 
thought  of  for  the  grouse  hunt  afforded 
very  poor  automobile  roads,  the  brother 
host  suggested  that  his  fine  chestnut 
roadster  and  light  open  buggy  be  used. 
That  horse  was  about  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  driven  behind  and  the  more  old 
fashioned  means  of  conveyance  quite 
appealed  to  my  taste.  As  a  matter  of 
choice,  for  the  real  pleasure  of  driving, 
when  a  rushing  schedule  is  not  the  main 
consideration,  I  prefer  a  good  horse  and 
buggy  every  time. 

"Well,  what  time  will  I  call  for  you  in 
the  morning?"  asked  the  new  hunting 
companion.  Any  hour  after  it  would 
be  light  enough  to  drive  was  the  time 
fixed  for  starting.  There  was  not  a  very 
strong  shade  of  light  to  mark  the  new 
day  when  the  domine  drove  up  to  my 
side  gate  and  called.  But  I  had  finished 
the  preparations,  even  to  giving  Don, 
the  English  setter,  his  good  warm  break- 
fast. Whenever  there  happened  to  be  a 
long  drive  to  reach  hunting  cover,  allow- 
ing sufficient  time  for  Don  to  digest 
and  assimilate  his  food,  I  fed  him  to  full 
capacity,  for  he  would  need  a  strong 
fuel  supply  for  the  terrific  pace  that  he 
maintained  throughout  a  days'  hunt  in 
difficult  mountain  covers.  The  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  that  we  drove,  at  a 
ripping  pace,  could  not  have  been  done 
on  much  better  schedule,  not  even  by  the 
famous  flivvers  that  the  northern  sports 
so  often  speak  of. 

W  hen  about  half  way  out  to  the  moun- 
tain village  through  which  we  had  to 
pass,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  R.F.D. 
mail  driver,  behind  a  long-legged,  rangy 
stepper  that  might  intimidate  many 
drivers,  when  the  suggestion  was 
offered  to  trot  a  heat  "about  as  fur  as 
Allen  corners."  Just  at  that  meeting 
and  banter  was  where  I  first  discovered 
the  genial  domine's  sporting  blood. 
However,  it  was  remarked  to  me  in  an 
undertone  that  the  mail  driver  was 
holding  back  a  very  dangerous  looking 
nag.  "I  have  never  seen  a  horse  of  that 
build  that  could  not  go  at  an  awful  clip 
and  keep  it  up  by  the  day."  But  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  the  domine 
indicated  the  slightest  trepidation, 
either  by  an  unsteady  voice,  or  by  chang- 
ing color. 

"Whut  air  ye  will  in'  to  bet,  neighbor 
thet  I'll  not  run  up  to  the  iron  waterin' 
trough  of  the  village  ahead  on  ye?" 

"I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  do 
not  bet." 

"Oh,  excuse  me  sur." 


And  just  in  the  spirit  of  true  devilment 
I  pulled  out  a  new  ten  dollar  bill,  from  a 
watch  pocket,  waved  it  at  the  chap  and 
offered  to  bet  that  much  that  we  would 
throw  dust  in  his  face  during  the  last 
half  mile  of  the  way.  Though  I  had 
never  held  the  line^  over  Major,  the  fast 
chestnut  horse,  I  had  often  seen  him  and 
his  master  passing  my  house  and  was 
quite  satisfied  that  the  old  bay  could 
not  beat  him.  As  I  fully  anticipated, 
the  mail  driver  did  not  have  that  much 
coin  in  his  jeanes'  pocket,  hence  the 
betting  had  to  be  called  off. 

Next  to  his  wife  and  small  son,  my 
father  had  loved  his  six  or  eight  finely 
bred  ho'ses  better  than  almost  anything 
else  in  the  world  and  I  had  strongly 
inherited  that  love  for  the  equine  compan- 
ions of  man.  We  were  jogging  along 
just  about  abreast,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  so 
that  the  contestants  could  each  size  up 
the  other's  steed,  when,  suddenly  the 
fellow  threw  the  whip  upon  his  big 
trotter  and  yelled,  "Well,  I'm  off  an 
yer  dassent  take  ther  road  away  from 
me."  Major  was  not  the  sort  of  a  horse 
that  the  whip  could  be  used  on  and  as 
the  old  bay  plowed  away  through  the 
dust  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the 
reverend  doctor,  though  he  was  an 
excellent  driver,  to  hold  Major  in.  By 
the  time  we  got  under  good  speed,  the 
old  bay  was  pawing  up  the  road  at  a 
terrific  speed  and  had  forged  well  ahead. 

"Why  in  the  world  did  you  let  the  old 
bay  get  such  a  lead  on  you,"  I  asked  the 
domine.  He  only  laughed  and  suggested 
that  he  just  elt  like  giving  the  fellow 
a  good  run  for  his  money  as  the  saying 
goes. 

Then,  even  though  Major  was  slowly 
but  gradually  lessening  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  bay,  the  domine 
pulled  the  lines  just  a  little  more  taut 
and  called  out,  "What  are  you  thinking 
about  there,  old  chap,  get  a  real  move  on 
you."  I  thought  that  light  buggy  was 
suddenly  being  pulled  apart,  for  when 
that  marvelous  horse  really  began  to 
stretch  his  strong,  active  legs  there  was 
something  worth  while  in  the  line  of 
horse  flesh  speed.  The  domine  was 
carrying  on  an  animated  talk  with  Major 
all  the  while  and  the  horse  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  little  excitement  and  moved 
his  pretty  ears  as  though  he  understood 
what  was  being  said  to  him.  "Be  careful 
now  boy,  don't  carry  off  the  old  man's 
hubs  on  the  left  side," — and  as  we  flew 
by  the  big  pounding  bay,  the  native 
waved  his  whip  and  shouted — "Darn 
it — neighbor,  I  sho  was  in  luck  to-day. 
without  er  tenner  to  bet  with  you.' 
Having  taken  the  lead,  Major  got  square- 
ly into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  the 
real  fun  began.  By  quietly  talking  to 
the  sensible,  well-trained  horse,  the 
domine  would  tone  him  down  until  the 
pounding  bay  had  gotten  his  head  almost 
up  to  the  reai  end  of  the  leading  buggy. 
Purposely  the  good  sport  would  let  the 
other  driver  think,  that  Major  was 
playing  out  under  the  hard  driving. 

But  just  when  a  smile  would  begin  to 
creep  around  the  old  chap's  mouth,  as 
he  thought  that  he  was  surely  going  into 
the  lead,  a  slight  pull  on  the  lines,  just  a 
little  signal,  and  the  chestnut  hoise  would 
swerve  slightly  to  the  left  and  block  the 
old  bay  s  move. 

By  that  little  strategy  the  humane 
driver  saved  his  good  horse,  when  the 
old  fellow  to  the  rear  seemed  bent  on 
driving  the  very  daylights  out  of  the  bay 
Finally,  when  we  hove  in  sight  of  the 
village,  going  along  an  almost  straight, 
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very  level  street,  Major  was  given  the 
final  signal  and,  from  the  way  the  village 
inhabitants  peeped  out  through  doors 
and  windows — they  imagined  something 
tremendous  was  happening.  I  had 
jumped  out  of  the  buggy  at  the  big  iron 
tank,  just  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
where  there  was  excellent  clear  water 
and  was  bathing  the  dust  and  grit  out 
of  Major's  nostrils  and  mouth  with  a 
pocket  handkerchief  when  the  badly 
jaded  and  winded  bay  came  lumbering 
in. 

"WaF  doctor  you  sho  have  got  some 
speed  in  thet  feller." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  that  you  «are 
very  good  at  sizing  up  the  speed  power 
in  a  horse,  not  until  he  has  beaten  yours." 
Then,  by  the  time  the  horse  had  been 
cooled  off  enough  for  a  safe  drink  we  had 
apparently  all  of  the  village  sports  stand- 
ing around,  each  one  giving  his  version 
of  how  it  had  been  possible  for  any  road- 
ster to  put  one  over  on  Si's  great  trotter. 

By  a  real  streak  of  good  fortune,  as 
we  had  reached  the  forks  of  two  moun- 
tain roads,  a  mile  beyond  the  village, 
we  chanced  to  meet  a  buck-board  and  on 
the  rear  end  sat  a  young  farmer.  When 
I  asked  which  road  would  carry  us  to 
the  best  grouse  cover,  the  farmer  on  the 
rear  sprang  to  the  ground  and  came 
forward  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  we 
would  pay  him  one  dollar  for  his  time 
(a  whole  day,  so  it  was  not  rated  very 
high,  it  not  being  the  period  of  war  prices) 
he  would  promise  to  show  us  all  the  birds 
that  we  could  wish  to  shoot.  "All 
right  my  man,  jump  on  behind,"  and  we 
drove  another  mile,  up  the  left  hand 
road,  put  the  horse  up  in  the  farmer's 
barn,  gave  Major  a  good  rub-down  and 
covered  him  with  a  light  blanket,  also 
gave  him  another  drink  and  a  good  rack- 
full  of  sweet  hay.  Irfcide  of  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  we  left  the  farm  house, 
Don  ran  into  a  beautiful  point,  standing  in 
a  little  open  place,  a  grass  plot  and  point- 
ing directly  into  a  bunch  of  small  birch. 

Three  fine  ruffed  grouse  flushed.  We 
both  scored  with  the  first  barrel  and  both 
missed  the  third  bird.  Our  keen-eyed 
guide  carefully  marked  the  well  frightened 
bird  and  we  moved  up  into  the  chestnut 
wood,  along  an  old  worm  fence  row. 
Don  promptly  found  and  pointed  the  bird 
in  the  fence  row.  As  I  wished  to  give 
my  companion  the  shot,  I  had  him  come 
up  quietly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fence  while  I  walked  up  behind  the  dog. 
Just  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected,  the 
old  bird  undertook  to  rush  down  the 
domine's  side  of  the  fence  and  he  stopped 
the  flight  with  a  very  pretty,  quick  shot. 


To  my  surprise  out  jumped  another  bird, 
a  little  further  up  the  fence  row  and 
swung  off  to  my  right  side.  It  was  a 
complete  surprise  and  the  shot  was  a 
very  difficult  crossing,  among  rather 
thick  cover.  However,  I  managed  to 
smash  the  end  of  the  old  cock's  wing  and 
Don  did  the  rest  for  the  bagging  stunt. 

I  could  not  recall  having  ever  seen  a 
hunter  more  elated  at  the  result  of  our 
promising  start,  than  was  my  friend, 
the  demine. 

While  we  were  tramping  a  little  up 
grade  through  the  chestnut  wood,  Don 
swung  into  another  pretty  point  and  with 
his  keen  nose  almost  poked  into  a  hem- 
lock bush.  "Do  you  think  that's  another 
bird?"  asked  the  friend.    "There  is  no 

Eossible  doubt  about,  it,  but  you  had 
est  get  ready,  for  he  is  right  on  top  of 
the  bird  and  he  won't  stay  there  long."  I 
had  hardly  finished  the  suggestion 
when  there  was  a  mighty  whirr  and  out 
went  another  big  one.  That  bird  flew 
so  close  to  the  ground  that  1  felt  sure 
that  the  domine  had  shot  clear  over  him, 
as  he  seemed  to  miss.  But  it  was  his 
bird  and  1  waited  for  him  to  shoot  again. 
The  second  shot  seemed  to  stagger  the 
bird  but  he  was  still  going  when  I  turned 
loose  a  strong  shooting  Parker  at  him. 
Instead  of  falling,  or  going  straight  on, 
the  bird  began  to  tower  and  had  gotten 
just  up  over  the  chestnut  trees  when  I 
ran  under  him  and  hastened  his  descent 
with  my  second  charge.  We  then  had 
five  nice  birds  and  the  guide  suggested 
that  we  should  go  across  the  road,  the 
same  by  which  we  had  come  in  and  strike 
a  brook  where  there  were  more  birds. 
As  soon  as  we  had  climbed  over  a  stone 
fence,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  I 
missed  my  dog  and  began  to  swing  around 
through  another  very  pretty  chestnut 
grove.  The  domine  called,  "There  he 
is  on  another  pretty  point."  Next  I 
heard  his  gun,  but  the  grouse  came  rush- 
ing past  me  rather  high  up  among  the 
chestnut  limbs,  but  it  was  a  beautiful 
crossing  shot  and  with  the  right  hand 
barrel  I  cut  the  crop  clear  off  of  that 
grouse  and  down  he  came.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  little  brook,  still  following 
along  the  old  stone  fence  we  ran  into  a 
bunch  of  eight  birds.  Don  had  pointed 
at  long  range  and  the  birds  began  flushing 
wild,  but  a  full  grown  one  swung  by  the 
domine  and  he  made  a  beautiful  crossing 
shot.  Just  two  more  were  bagged  from 
that  covey  and  then,  to  my  joy,  and 
much  surprise,  Don  leaped  over  the 
stone  fence,  put  his  true  nose  to  the 
ground  and  went  off  at  a  run.  I  suggest- 
ed to  the  friend  that  we  would  likely 


have  a  little  variety  in  quail  shooting. 
As  I  raced  after  the  dog  I  called  to  the 
domine  to  get  over  beyond  a  little  birch- 
covered  hill,  in  the  direction  that  I 
thought  the  birds  would  fly. 

Just  as  I  rounded  a  corner  of  the  birch 
cover  I  came  upon  Don  on  a  staunch 
quail  covey  point.  As  the  birds  had 
run  well  into  the  thicket  there  was  no 
chance  for  me  to  get  a  shot  so  I  shouted 
to  the  friend  to  look  out,  and  flushed  a 
large  covey  of  quail. 
_  They  all  went  straight  over  to  the  far 
side  of  the  birch  thicket  and  pitched 
in  the  thick  chestnut  leaves  that  covered 
the  ground  like  a  brown  carpet.  The 
covey  was  also  scattered  along  another 
ancient  worm  fence.  It  had  been  my 
experience  to  learn  wing  shooting  behind, 
the  quails  flushing  in  the  far  south,  hence 
I  thought  I  understood  them  far  better 
than  I  did  the  wily  grouse. 

The  domine,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
never  shot  quail.  In  following  Don 
carefully  up  that  old  fence  row  there 
were  just  eight  beautiful  flushes,  two 
doubles,  eight  shots  from  the  old  Parker 
and  eight  quail  were  bagged.  As  the 
stunt  has  never  been  written  before  it  is 
recorded  here,  not  to  boast,  but  as  the 
very  best  cover  shooting  that  I  had  ever 
done  at  quail.  My  friend  got  several 
good  shots  and  bagged  two  birds. 

Just  as  the  shadows  were  reminding  us 
that  it  was  about  quitting  time,  Don 
came  upon  the  hiding  place  of  an  old 
lone  timberdoodle,  at  the  edge  of  a  little 
bog.  The  woodcock  was  flushed  and 
bagged  as  a  partnership  bird.  After 
having  carefully  made  a  note  of  the 
excellent  bird  cover  territory  we  swung 
around  toward  the  farm  house,  and  the 
domine  photographed  Don  and  myself 
with  a  large  pile  of  birds  heaped  upon  a 
gray  boulder.  Then  we  prepared  to  hit 
the  road  for  home.  We  had  treated 
our  efficient  guide  to  a  good  open  air 
luncheon;  I  had  given  him  a  cigar  smoke 
and,  at  the  wind  up  we  gave  him  a  dollar 
and  a  nice  brace  of  grouse.  The  guide 
declared  that  while  he  was  no  gunner  he 
had  enjoyed  seeing  a  fine  wing-shooting 
hunt.  Just  as  soon  as  we  had  gotten 
off  of  the  rough,  stony  mountain  road, 
Major  acted  as  if  he  would  just  like  to 
give  some  other  fast  roadster  a  good  trim- 
ming. When  we  stopped  to  water  the 
horse  at  the  village  tank  one  rustic  asked 
— "Don't  you  gents  come  from  some  oth- 
er part  of  the  country?  "Well  why, 
do  you  ask  neighbor?"  "I  didn't  calker- 
late  that  any  hoss  in  these  parts  could 
put  the  dust  over  on  Si's  tall  bay." 
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The  Way  of  the  Woods 

R.  S.  Gallop 


THE  time  was  midwinter,  the  snow 
had  fallen  deep  and  the  forests  of 
the  north  were  clothed  in  white. 
The  fir  and  spruce  trees  were  loaded  so 
their  boughs  drooped  and  the  small 
bushes  of  willow  and  hazel  were  bent  and 
crushed.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness 
and  the  only  sign  of  life  was  a  thin  column 
of  smoke  rising  from  a  lone  trapper's 
cabin  down  near  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream,  long  frozen  over. 

Far  back  in  the  hills,  a  martin  came  out 
from  under  a  big  windfall  and  sniffed  the 
morning  air;  his  coat  was  soft  and  glossy 
and  as  he  had  just  killed  and  eaten  a  mouse 
for  breakfast  he  felt  ready  for  a  run 
through  the  new  fallen  snow. 

A  short. distance  from  where  the  martin 
had  emerged  from  under  the  windfall,  a 
rabbit  had  been  feeding  on  the  low 
bushes  that  grow  along  the  edge  of  a 
marsh  land,  and  as  daylight  drew  near 
he  took  refuge  under  the  boughs  of  a  low 
spreading  balsam.  Here  he  felt  safe 
from  his  greatest  enemy,  who  always 
came  from  above  on  great  spreading 
wings  that  gave  no  sound  to  warn  him 
of  danger;  and  he  knew  he  had  other 
enemies  who  came  on  the  ground  and  that 
his  only  safety  lay  in  constant  vigilance, 
so  he  sat  perfectly  still  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  spotless  snow 
except  the  two  big  shiny  eyes.  Under 
the  balsam  tree  where  the  rabbit  sat,the 
snow  was  hard  and  about  two  feet  lower 
than  the  rim  of  the  saucer-shaped  depres- 
sion formed  by  the  protecting  boughs. 
He  could  not  see  outside  among  the  trees 
to  note  the  approach  of  an  enemy  and 
was  feeling  (juite  safe,  till  the  dark  form 
of  the  martin  shot  through  the  soft  rim 
of  his  hiding  place  and  landed  nearly 
beside  him.  Like  a  flash  the  rabbit 
sprang  through  the  bough  and  sped  over 
the  white  waste  of  snow.  His  big  padded 
feet  bore  him  up  on  the  soft  snow  as  he  i 
sprang  forward  with  tremendous  leaps 
that  nothing  but  his  winged  enemies 
could  exceed  in  swiftness.  He  ran 
straight  for  the  nearest  thicket  of  fir 
trees  which  he  reached  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,'  and  darting  under  their 
protecting  branches,  stopped  short.  His 
heart  was  pounding  loudly  for  he  was 
badly  frightened  at  his  narrow  escape 
from  death.  But  feeling  he  had  put  a  safe 
distance  between  himself  and  his  enemy 
he  was  beginning  to  forget  his  scare,  when 
again  the  martin  landed  almost  beside 
him.  Again  he  flew  over  the  snow  with 
such  swiftness  that  he  reached  the  shelter 
of  a  big  spruce  tree  100  yards  away  almost 
before  the  martin  had  made  one  tenth  of 
the  distance.  Again  he  felt  secure  and 
again  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  He 
would  run  about  the  same  distance  each 
time  and  each  time  he  had  about  the 
same  length  of  time  to  wait  ere  his  enemy 
appeared,;  for  the  martin  did  not  linger 
by  the  way.  Neither  did  he  increase  his 
speed,  but  moved  along  over  the  snow 
with  that  easy  loping  motion,  that  seemed 
to  require  no  effort.  The  long  graceful 
body  rising  and  falling,'  while  the  long 
bushy  tail  seemed  to  float  in  the  air  just 
above  the  snow.  Silently  they  moved 
down  the  narrow  valley  of  the  creek,  the 
rabbit  bounding  swiftly  from  one  shelter 
to  another  and  the  martin  following 
steadily  on  his  trail.  Once  the  rabbit 
stopped  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  tree 
from  his  pursuer  and  that  was  nearly 
his  end,  for  the  sharp  pointed  teeth  of 
the  martin  were  almost  at  his  throat 
before  he  sprang  away.  Only  the  soft- 
ness of  the  snow  prevented  the  martin 
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from  putting  forth^the  necessary  effort 
to  seize  his  prey. 

At  first  the  rabbit  would  feel  safe  each 
time  he  reached  a  new  shelter,  but  now  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  he  was  pursued  by 
the  same  foe  who  meant  to  keep  up  the 
chase.  The  light  had  grown  stronger  as 
the  day  lengthened  and  he  longed  to  take 
cover  in  some  dark  shelter,  but  as  it 
grew  upon  him  that  he  was  being  followed, 
he  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
and  stopped  only  at  places  where  he 
could  see  his  enemy  in  good  time  to 
escape.  Once  he  stopped  near  a  large 
fallen  tree  that  laid  about  two  feet 
above  the  snow  and  the  long  dark  passage 
near  the  stump  looked  a  suitable  place 
to  hide,  but  he  knew  this  long  dark  thing 
that  was  pursuing  him  so  steadily  could 
penetrate  any  hiding  place  he  could  find, 
so  he  refused  this  tempting  retreat. 

As  the  day  lengthened  and  they  came 
farther  down  the  valley  the  snow  grew 
firmer  and  the  martin  could  follow  more 
swiftly,  so  the  rabbit  found  he  had  but 
a  very  short  time  to  rest  ere  his  foe  would 
again  send  him  bounding  away. 

Mile  after  mile  they  sped  over  the 
snow  till  the  valley  began  to  widen,  and 
another  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  crossed  many  streams  where  they 
could  hear  the  swift  waters  gurgling  as 
it  flowed  under  the  snow  and  ice.  Once 
they  came  to  a  stream  where  there  was  a 
channel  of  open  water  about  six  feet  wide. 
This  the  rabbit  cleared  at  a  single  bound, 
but  the  soft  snow  prevented  the  martin 
with  his  smaller  feet  from  following.  He 
had  to  go  around  and  cross  the  stream 
on  a  fallen  tree  ere  he  could  take  up  the 
pursuit  of  his  intended  victim. 

They  passed  a  place  where  an  owl  had 
killed  and  eaten  a  willow  grouse;  feathers 
were  scattered  over  the  snow  and  a  spot 
was  trodden  down  and  stained  with 
blood  but  not  a  particle  of  the  bird's 
flesh  was  left.  The  track  of  a  mink  led 
up  to  this  spot  from  the  bank  of  the 
stream  where  he  had  returned  after 
picking  up  the  scraps  left  by  the  owl. 
Farther  down  the  valley  they  passed  by 
a  large  beaver  swamp  where  the  willows 
and  birches  grew  along  the  edge  of  the 
heavy  timber.  There  were  many  fresh 
tracks  here  and  our  rabbit  wanted  to  stop 
and  feed  and  play  with  his  kind.  He  was 
tired  and  hungry  but  a  great  fear  was 
upon  him  and  he  could  not  eat.  The 
moon  had  long  since  risen  and  the  snow 
was  dappled  with  shadows  and  once  a 
deer  feeding  in  the  willows  gazed  wide- 
eyed  at  the  two  things  bounding  past 
over  the  frozen  snow.  They  came  to  a 
place  where  a  beaver  had  come  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  ice  and  felled  a  small  yellow 
birch  tree.  Two  other  rabbits  were 
feeding  on  the  tender  branches,  and  the 
hunted  one  ran  to  them  and  stopped. 
He  wanted  to  stop  and  feed  with  them, 
but  the  dark  thing  with  the  blazing  eyes 
was  upon  them  in  an  instant  ana  they 
bounded  away  in  terror.  Three  times 
the  hunted  one  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
heavy  timber  and  back  to  the  fallen 
birch  tree,  hoping  to  elude  his  enemy,  but 
the  martin  kept  close  behind  him  and 
gave  him  no  time  to  rest.  He  ran  once 
more  toward  the  edge  of  the  timbers 
that  bordered  a  small  open  meadow,  but 
so  tired  now  he  could  scarcely  keep 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemy.  His 
eyes  were  feeling  like  lead  and  the  blazing 
eyes  of  the  martin  seemed  to  fascinate 
him.  He  could  hear  the  panting  breath 
of  his  pursuer  and  nothing  but  sheer 
terror  kept  him  moving.  He  reached 
the  edge  of  the  meadow  and  feeling  the 
timber  no  longer  protection,  sprang 
boldly  out  in  the  moonlight. 

A  huge  snowy  owl  sat  on  the  top  of  an 
old  stub  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
big  timber.    The  three  days'  storm  made 
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or  poor  hunting  and  he  was  hung  dy 
and  his  big  eyes  like  two  balls  of  fire 
were  searching  out  every  nook  and  corner 
that  might  give  shelter  to  his  prey.  His 
big  round  head  seemed  to  turn  in  every 
direction  without  a  movement  of  his  body 
as  he  turned  his  gaze  on  every  shady  tree 
and  clump  of  bushes.  After  satisfying 
himself  that  there  was  nothing  moving 
in  his  locality  he  would  spread  his  great 
wings  and  spring  forward,  gliding  through 
the  air  without  sound  or  effort,  to  a  new 
lookout  where  he  would  again  wait  and 
watch.  He  had  scarcely  settled  himself 
on  top  of  the  old  stub  when  our  long- 
hunted  rabbit  sprang  from  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  spruce  trees  and  bounded 
over  the  surface  of  the  open  moonlit 
meadow.  The  wild  hunters  of  the 
forest  act  quickly  when  they  seize 
their  prey,  and  the  rabbit  had  scarcely 
appeared  in  the  open  when  the  owl  left 
the  stub  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
The  rabbit  saw  the  great  shadow  and  he 
knew  his  time  had  come.  He  stopped 
and  huddled  in  the  snow  and  scarcely 
felt  the  long  sharp  talons  that  entered 
his  body  and  lifted  him  from  the  snow. 
The  thread  of  life  in  a  rabbit  seems  to 
snap  easily  and  completely  and  our 
bunnie  was  dead  ere  he  again  hit  the 
snow  some  fifty  feet  beyond  and  the 
big  hooked  beak  of  the  owl  tore  his  throat 
open.  The  martin  stopped  and  gazed 
in  wonder  at  the  big  thing  that  had  come 
to  rob  him  of  his  prey,  as  he  had  felt  that 
his  reward  was  at  hand  for  his  victim 
could  scarcely  keep  beyond  his  reach. 
He  could  smell  the  warm  flesh  of  this 
white  thing  and  his  eyes  blazed  in  expec- 
tation, when  the  great  wings  of  the  owl 


passed  but  a  few  feet  above  his  head. 
The  martin  sprang  aside  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  cat.  He  watched  the  short 
struggle  and  smelling  the  fresh  blood 
resolved  to  share  in  the  feast.  As  the 
martin  drew  nearer  the  big  owl  who  was 
watching,  emitted  a  terrific  shriek, 
beating  the  air  with  his  wide  spreading 
wings  and  his  eyes  blazing  like  great  coals 
of  fire.  The  martin  sprang  backward 
from  the  vicious  looking  bird  and  circling 
around  was  preparing  to  attack  from 
another  side  when  a  new  and  strange 
smell  smote  his  senses.  He  turned  away 
and  springing  forward  found  himself  on 
a  well  beaten  path  in  the  snow.  He 
followed  this  for  a  short  distance  with 
his  nose  to  the  trail  when  he  came  to  a 
tree  where  the  smell  was  much  stronger. 
Looking  up  he  saw  a  hole  in  the  tree 
about  three  feet  above  the  snow  and 
sprang  up  to  investigate,  when  there 
before  his  eyes  was  a  piece  of  frozen  fish, 
the  most  tempting  morsel  he  had  ever 
tasted.  Greedily  ne  thrust  in  his  long 
head  and  seized  the  tempting  bait  when 
something  seemed  to  snap  in  his  brain 
and  a  great  blow  fell  upon  his  neck.  A 
martin  dies  hard  and  he  struggled  long 
and  vainly  to  free  himself  from  the  ter- 
rible thing  that  gripped  him  so  tightly, 
till  at  length  the  long  supple  body  hung 
lifeless  from  the  tree  and  his  rich  glossy 
fur  shone  in  the  moonlight. 

This  is  a  true  tale  for  I  was  the  trapper 
that  found  the  big  brown  martin  in  his 
dead  fall,  and  a  short  distance  away  the 
half  eaten  white  thing  lying  frozen  in  the 
blood-stained  snow,  and  following  their 
tracks  saw  this  story  written  in  the  snow 
as  plainly  as  I  have  tried  to  tell  it  here. 
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Roughing  It  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Wilds 

Leo  Baker 


A FIVE  days'  fishing  trip  with  nobody 
but  yourself  for  company,  and  the 
nearest  house  fifteen  miles  away, 
may  not  appeal  to  everybody,  but  for  me 
it  has  peculiar  attractions.  At  least  so  I 
thought  one  fine  September  day  as  I 
leisurely  guided  my  twelve-foot  canoe 
over  the  calm,  unruffled  surface  of  McGill 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sbeet  of  water  some  four 
miles  long  by  two  wide,  and  studded  with 
thickly  wooded  islands. 

In  the  deep,  sandy-bottomed  coves,  the 
gamey  white  perch  abounded,  while  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  of  several  small 
brooks  marked  the  feedirig  places  of 
hundreds  of  lake  trout.  These  would 
vary  in  size  from  bare  half  pounders  to 
four  pound  shining  beauties  that  would 
put  up  a  stiff  ten-or  fifteen-minute  fight 
when  hooked. 

Having  fished  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning,  with  good  success,  I  landed 
at  a  particularly  inviting  point  on  one 
of  the  islands,  where  the  overhanging 
branches  of  several  giant  hemlocks  formed 
a  natural  roof  over  the  miniature  sand 
beach.  Here  I  pulled  up  my  canoe,  pre- 
pared my  mid-day  meal,  decided  that  it 
was  a  little  early  yet  to  feed,  lay  back  on 
the  sand  to  watch  the  fish  jumping  far 
out  on  the  lake — and  promptly  fell  asleep. 

Awaking  nearly  two  hours  later,  raven- 
ously hungry,  I  found  that  a  change  had 
come  over  the  scene.  In  place  of  the 
calm  and  placid  waters  of  the  lake  from 
which  I  had  landed  I  found  a  swishing 
little  sea  running,  with  an  ever  freshening 
wind  from  the  south-west  flicking  the 
crests  from  the  miniature  waves  in  a 
manner  more  suggestive  of  the  boundless 


ocean  than  a  comparatively  small  inland 
lake. 

Although  the  sun  still  shone,  a  host 
of  fleecy  clouds  were  rapidly  distributing 
themselves  over  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
sky,  and  far  down  in  the  south-west, 
heavy,  sinister  looking  thunder-heads 
were  piling  up.  Altogether  a  very  decid- 
ed change  had  come  over  the  weather 
and  although  the  day  was  still  fine,  the 
signs  were  not  promising. 

Not  having  a  tent  with  me,  I  began  to 
calculate  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
hunters'  camp,  of  which  there  were  several 
within  a  radius  of  six  or  seven  miles.  One 
there  was,  some  six  miles  away,  where  I 
knew  I  should  find  a  good  stove,  a  com- 
fortable bunk,  and  good  protection  from 
rain.  To  arrive  there  would  necessitate 
a  two  mile  run  down  the  lake  and  then  a 
four  mile  tramp  overland,  with  a  fairly 
good  trail  to  follow  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  trip. 

Having  hastily  disposed  of  my  too  long 
deferred  mid-day  meal  I  replaced  my 
pack  in  the  canoe,  placed  a  couple  of 
rocks  in  the  bows  to  hold  her  down 
forward  and  prevent  the  wind  from  swing- 
ing her  around,  and  pushed  off.  My 
course  across  the  lake  was  due  south,  and 
with  a  choppy  sea  running  strongly  from 
the  south-west  I  had  my  hands  full  to 
hold  the  canoe  head  to  it.  However, 
half  an  hour's  stiff  paddling  brought  me 
to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  having  re- 
moved from  my  pack  everything  except 
just  what  I  should  need  for  a  day  and  a 
night  I  cached  the  rest  under  the  up- 
turned canoe. 

Having  thus  secured  the  bulk  of  my 
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duffle  from  the  inpending  rain  I  shoulder- 
ed my  pack  containing  the  remainder, 
and  struck  off  through  the  woods  toward 
the  camp  where  I  planned  to  spend  the 
night. 

By  this  time  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  imminence  of  rain.  The  sky 
was  over-cast,  great  jagged  grey  clouds 
scudded  before  the  wind,  while  away 
down  on  the  horizon  a  long,  low,  threaten- 
ing cloud  bank  of  unbroken  blackness 
proclaimed  the  centre  of  the  coming 
storm. 

In  spite  of  the  wind,  the  heat  was 
oppressive  down  in  the  alder  swamp 
through  which  my  path  lay  and  my  best 
efforts  failed  to  produce  more  than  a  dog 
trot  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  an 
hour.  After  a  while  the  ground  began 
to  rise,  the  alder  swamp  was  left  behind, 
and  I  knew  that  I  was  ascending  the 
hill  half  way  up  which  the  camp  was 
situated.  A  few  minutes  more  and  the 
trees  and  bushes  fell  away  and  I  was  in 
the  clearing;  but  where  was  the  camp? 

One  startled  glance  showed  me  the 
mass  of  dead  embers  and  blackened 
wood  where  once  the  camp  had  stood, 
and  in  a  moment  I  realized  that  either 
lightning,  or  more  probably  some  careless 
hunter,  had  reduced  the  once  comfortable 
camp  to  a  heap  of  ashes  since  my  last 
visit  to  it. 

However  the  situation  was  one  which 
called  for  instant  action,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  canoe 
and  make  for  another  camp,  I  proceeded 
to  erect  a  temporary  shelter.  I  worked 
hard,  hoping  against  hope  that  the  storm 
would  not  be  a  prolonged  one.  Having 
erected  a  framework  of  poles  and  roughly 
thatched  it  with  sheets  of  birch  bark 
stripped  from  the  nearest  trees,  I  proceed- 
ed to  rustle  a  supply  of  firewood.  Long 
after  dark  I  laboured,  while  the  sweat 
poured  from  me,  and  the  gnawing  pain 
in  my  stomach  became  ever  more  and 
more  insistent.  At  length  I  desisted 
from  my  labours,  lighted  the  fire,  and 
commenced  to  prepare  supper. 

Scarcely  had  I  finished  eating  when  a 
sullen  "thop"  on  my  birch  bark  roof  pro- 
claimed the  beginning  of  the  storm.  The 
first  drop  was  quickly  followed  by  others 
which  for  a  few  minutes  beat  a  lively 
tattoo  on  the  roof,  and  then,  as  the  full 
fury  of  the  storm  broke,  the  rain  descend- 
ed in  sheets  and  the  tattoo  changed  to  a 
sullen  roar. 

The  wind  had  dropped  almost  entirely 
and  the  rain  descended  steadily  hour 
after  hour.  By  dint  oi  careful  manipula- 
tion of  the  wood  I  nursed  my  fire  through 
it,  keeping  a  glowing  heart  of  embers 
under  the  larger  sticks  of  wood. 

Towards  midnight  the  rain  discovered 
several  weak  places  in  my  roof  and  I  was 
forced  to  shift  my  position  repeatedly  to 
avoid  the  miniature  cascades  which 
descended  upon  me.  After  a  while  I  fell 
asleep  and  slept  fitfully.  Waking  after  a 
longer  spell  than  usual  I  found  the  rain 
still  descending  in  torrents,  my  fire 
completely  out  and  the  shelter  swaying 
and  groaning  in  the  grip  of  a  forty  mile 
an  hour  wind.  In  addition  it  was  so 
dark  that  I  could  not  distinguish  trees 
ten  feet  from  my  shelter.  Even  as  I 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  these  joys,  the 
wind  lifted  one  of  the  big  sheets  of  birch 
bark  which  formed  my  roof  and  with  a 
huge  flapping  and  tearing  it  parted  from 
its  neighbours  and  disappeared  into  the 
darkness. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  ground  im- 
mediately under  the  hole  so  formed  was 
a  sopping,  squelching  quagmire  from 
which  the  water  commenced  to  drain 
down  into  the  dry  side  of  the  shelter. 

Accepting  the  inevitable,  I  made  an 
attempt  to  re-light  the  fire  with  but 
indifferent  success,  however.  Consult- 


ing my  watch  I  found  that  it  still  wanted 
two  hours  to  daylight  and  wrapping  my- 
self in  my  now  sodden  blankets  I  squatted 
on  my  haunches  and  waited. 

After  a  while  I  prepared  a  meal  of  sorts, 
more  to  pass  the  time  than  because  I 
wanted  food,  and  washed  it  down  with 
the  rain  water  which  had  collected  in  my 
tin  mug  during  the  night. 

At  the  first  faint  tinge  of  grey  against 
the  blackness  I  stuffed  the  wringing 
blankets  into  my  pack,  shouldered  the 
burden,  and  started  down  the  trail  with 
the  object  of  returning  to  the  canoe  and 
making  for  another  camp  where  I  could 
get  dried  out. 

The  trees  showered  water  on  me  as  I 
passed  under  them.  The  bushes  clung  to 
me  with  water-soaked  arms,  and  the 
wind  beat  it  into  me  with  the  full  force 
of  a  forty  mile  an  hour  gale.  But  it 
made  no  difference.  There  is  a  limit  to 
wetness — after  you  become  just  so  wet, 
you  cannot  get  any  wetter  and  nothing 
matters  much.  So  I  felt  as  I  plodded 
along,  while,  ghost-like,  the  bushes 
and  rocks  took  form  and  loomed  up 
through  the  grey  mist  of  driving  rain.  It 
was  a  dismal  and  forbidding  looking 
World  which  disclosed  itself  to  my  eyes 
when  at  last  broad  daylight  lay  upon  the 
land;  overhead  an  unbroken,  apparently 
motionless,  pall  of  grey,  midway  between 
earth  and  sky,  sheet  after  sheet  of  driving 
rain,  and  all  around  and  underfoot  the 
sodden,  dripping  vegetation. 

Arrived  at  my  cache  it  was  a  matter  of 
a  few  moments  only  to  slide  the  canoe 
into  the  water,  pack  my  duffle  in  it  and 
push  off. 

My  destination  was  only  three  miles 
away  and  I  could  travel  by  water  all  the 
way.  Assuming  that  fire  had  not  been 
at  work  there  too,  which  was  very  im- 
probable, I  knew  I  should  find  a  good  dry 
camp,  and  a  good  stove  to  dry  myself  by. 

My  course  lay  first  up  a  narrow  river 
for  about  a  mile,  then  half  a  mile  of 
shallow  swamp  and  still  waters,  and  final- 
ly a  mile  and  a  half  across  a  lake  to  the 
camp.  The  wind  seemed  momentarily 
to  increase  in  fury  and  in  strength,  and  so 
fiercely  did  it  draw  down  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  little  river,  flanked  as  it  was  on 
either  side  by  thick  vegetation,  that  at 
times  my  muscles  fairly  cracked  under 
the  strain  of  keeping  the  fragile  craft 
from  being  swung  around  by  it. 

The  river  was  passed  at  last,  however 
and  I  gained  the  more  sheltered,  and 
consequently  quieter,  waters  of  the 
swamp.  From  this  swamp  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  out  through  a  narrow,  rocky 
passage  into  the  lake  in  such  a  manner 
that  my  direction  would  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

As  I  approached  this  narrow  place  I 
was  able  to  see  through  to  the  main 
body  of  the  lake,  and  I  was  forced  to 
admit  to  myself  that,  even  though  well 
accustomed  to  handling  a  canoe,  the 
encounter  ahead  of  me  was  likely  to  tax 
whatever  I  possessed  in  the  way  of 
strength  and  skill  to  the  utmost, 

A  more  sullen  and  threatening  body 
of  water,  for  its  size,  I  have  seldom  seen. 
The  roaring  gale  sweeping  unobstructed 
across  some  three  miles  of  open  water 
was  lashing  the  lake  into  frenzy,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  writhe  beneath  the  furious 
onslaught.  Still  the  wind  seemed  to 
increase  in  fury  so  that  it  rolled  the  water 
up  into  waves  of  no  mean  size,  which 
hurried  in  endless  succession  across  the 
lake,  to  break  in  impotent  fury  upon  the 
rocky  shore.  As  they  came,  the  crests  of 
these  waves  curled  over  and  ran  foaming 
down  the  sides,  while  ever  and  anon  a 
gust  of  more  than  ordinary  fury  would 
sweep  across  the  lake,  whipping  these 
foaming  crests  from  the  surface  and  carry 


ing  them  onwards  in  a  blinding  clou  1 
oi  spray. 

Having  arrived  at  the  narrow  channel 
through  which  I  must  pass  I  lay  to  for  a 
few  minutes  in  order  that  I  might  decide 
upon  the  best  way  to  cross  the  lake,  for 
cross  I  must  if  I  would  reach  the  camp  on 
the  other  side.  And  yet  dare  I  venture 
forth  in  my  frail  craft  onto  that  boiling 
cauldron  of  angry  waters?  Even  where 
I  lay  in  the  lee  of  a  rocky  hill  surmounted 
by  dense  forest  I  could  feel  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  and  the  canoe  rocked  and 
pitched  strongly  on  the  heavy  swell  which 
came  rolling  sullenly  through  the  narrow 
channel. 

My  situation  was  such  that  if  I  made 
a  bee  line  for  the  camp  my  course  would 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the, 
wind,  and  I  knew  that  no  canoe  ever  made 
could  ride  broadside  to  those  waves  and 
live.  However,  I  decided  to  try  to  beat 
up  against  the  wind,  keeping  directly  in 
the  eye  of  it,  until  I  could  get  into  the  lee 
of  a  small  island  some  two  thirds  of  the 
way  across.  Turning  in  the  shelter  of 
this,  I  could  then  run  down  the  lake  with 
the  wind  on  my  stern  quarter,  and  make 
the  camp  before  I  was  carried  past  it. 

Having  decided  upon  a  course  of  action 
I  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into  execution, 
for  it  was  not  calculated  to  increase  a 
man's  courage  to  lie  there  and  watch  the 
suljen  grey  waves  rolling  in  and  hurling 
themselves  in  a  smother  of  broken  water 
upon  the  jagged  rocks. 

Pushing  forward  through  the  rocky 
passage  I  put  my  strength  on  the  paddle 
and  shot  out  into  the  lake.  As  the  canoe 
came  from  behind  the  sheltering  rocks  I 
realized  the  awful  fury  of  the  storm  and 
my  heart  quailed  at  the  thought  of 
driving  the  canoe  for  nearly  two  miles 
in  the  teeth  of  such  a  wind,  where  a  false 
stroke  or  the  tiring  or  cramping  of  a 
muscle  would  mean  a  canoe  swung 
broadside  to  the  wind  and  instantly 
swamped. 

Not  much  time  was  left  me  for  medita- 
tion, however.  Before  I  was  well  clear 
of  the  shore,  as  it  seemed,  the  head  of  the 
canoe  was  sung  around  as  though  invisible 
hands  were  exerting  their  strength 
against  my  own,  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
struggling  in  two  feet  of  foaming  water, 
and  the  canoe,  already  half  full,  was 
bumping  and  striking  against  the  rocks 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  remove  her 
paint  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Scrambling  to  my  feet,  I  dragged  the 
canoe  up  onto  dry  land,  and  considered 
what  was  to  be  done.  To  cross  the  lake 
was  manifestly  impossible — two  strong 
men  could  scarcely  have  held  a  heavy 
canoe  against  sucn  a  wind,  and  in  my 
light  craft  my  puny  strength  offered 
scarcely  more  resistance  than  a  straw. 

However,  something  had  to  be  done — 
the  rain  was  still  descending  in  sheets 
and  what  with  cold,  hunger,  wetness  and 
weariness  I  was  in  a  sorry  plight.  Two 
alternatives  were  apparently  open — to 
make  camp  where  I  was  and  make  as  good 
a  fire  as  possible  in  the  rain  or  to  walk 
around  the  shore  of  the  lake,  some  four 
miles,  to  the  log  camp.  Now  although 
one  accustomed  to  woods  life  can  build 
and  maintain  a  fire  in  a  rainstorm,  and 
do  it  with  wet  materials,  yet  it  is  a  tedious 
job  and  doleful,  and  the  fire  requires 
untiring  vigilance  lest  it  expire  unexpect- 
edly. 

Therefore  I  decided  to  walk  around  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  althought  it  was  exceed- 
ingly rough  and  absolutely  devoid  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  trail.  How- 
ever, about  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
I  then  was,  there  was  a  large  cove  or 
inlet,  the  waters  of  which  were  protected 
from  the  full  force  of  the  wind  by  a  pro- 
jecting spit  of  land.    Realizing  that  if  I 
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could  make  a  short  cut  across  this  cove  in 
the  canoe  it  would  save  a  mile  or  two  of 
w  alking  I  determined  to  carry  the  canoe 
across  to  it  and  paddle  across.  Having 
carried  my  duffle  over  I  returned  for  the 
canoe.  The  brush  being  too  thick  for 
portaging  a  canoe,  the  only  alternative 
was  to  follow  the  shore  of  the  lake  around 
until  I  reached  the  cove. 

Slipping  on  the  wet  rocks,  stumbling 
over  half  submerged  logs  of  wood,  soaked 
every  few  minutes  from  the  knees  down 
by  some  unusually  large  wave  breaking 
against  my  legs,  and  of  necessity  picking 


my  way  with  the  utmost  care  on  account 
of  the  insecure  footing,  I  struggled 
around  to  the  cove.  Here  the  water  was 
unbroken,  only  great  sullen  rollers 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession 
across  the  surface.  Crossing  the  cove 
without  mishap,  I  left  the  canoe  in  the 
bush,  and  commenced  the  long,  weary 
tramp  around  the  lake. 

Shore  there  was  none,  the  trees  and 
bushes  coming  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  exertion  was  probably  bene- 
ficial in  saving  me  from  the  effects  of  the 
very  complete  soaking  which  I  had  re- 


ceived. After  nearly  an  hour  of  strenu- 
ous travelling  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
log  camp  presented  itself  to  me,  and  my 
troubles  were  at  an  end. 

An  hour  or  so  later  anyone  looking  in 
at  the  camp  door  would  have  found  a 
roaring  fire  in  the  stove,  a  variety  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  all  in  the  last  stages  of  sod- 
denness,  hanging  around  it  drying,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  myself  seated  on  the 
edge  of  the  bunk,  chastely  arrayed  in  a 
pair  of  socks  and  a  contented  grin, 
devouring  bread  and  cheese  as  though  no 
better  repast  existed  in  the  world. 
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Eastern  Canada  Trapshooting 

A  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Canada 
Trapshooting  Association  was  held  at 
the  Queens  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Jan. 
9th.  1922. 

The  following  clubs  were  represented 
at  this  meeting, 

Tillsonburg  Gun  Club,  Tillsonburg, 
Ont. — S.  G.  Vance. 

Manor  Gun  Club,  Clarkson,  Ont. — 
W.  H.  Gooderham. 

Toronto  Gun  Club,  Toronto,  Ont. — 
Dr.  G.  G.  Jordan. 

Pastime  Gun  Club,  Toronto,  Ont. — 
P.  W.  Ellis. 

Hamilton  Gun  Club,  Hamilton,  Ont. — 
E.  Sturt. 

St.  Thomas  Gun  Club,  St.  Thomas, 
Ont. — Geo.  H.  Cashmore. 

Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Tor- 
onto, Ont. — W.  H.  Gooderham. 

Canadian  Indians,  Toronto,  Ont. — 
H.  W.  Cooey. 

Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club,  Toronto, 
Ont. — J.  E.  Jennings. 

Bob  White  Gun  Club,  Niagara  Falls. 
Ont. — W.  H.  Singer. 

Sherbrooke  Gun  Club,  Sherbrooke, 
Que. — by  letter. 

St.  Hubert  Gun  Club,  Ottawa,  Ont.— 
by  letter. 

The  following  officers  were  present: 
President:  S.  G.  Vance,  Vice.-President: 
J.  E.  Jennings,  Secty.-Treas.  Geo.  H. 
Cashmore,  asst.-Secty.  W.  H.  Singer. 

Applications  to  hold  the  Eastern  Can- 
ada Championship  Tournament  were 
received  from  The  Bob  White  Gun  Club 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  and  the  Hamilton 
Gun  Club  of  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  tourn- 
ament was  awarded  to  the  Hamilton 
Gun  Club  to  be  held  in  Hamilton  June 
13th,  14th,  and  15th. 

The  Sherbrooke  Gun  Club  of  Sher- 
brooke Que.,  will  hold  a  registered  tourn- 
ament on  July  1st.  The  Manor  Gun 
Club, Clarkson,  Ont.,  May  24th,  and  the 
Hamilton  Gun  Club,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Good  Friday. 

BALMY  BEACH   GUN  CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Balmy 
Beach  Gun  Club  was  held  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1922:— Hon.  President,  Mr. 
P,.  C.  Harris;  President,  Mr.  P.  Morgan; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  Holden;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr.  J.  E.  Jennings; 
Field  Captain,  Mr.  A.  A.  Laird,  Mr. 


George  Cashmore  was  elected  to  act  with 
the  officers  on  the  executive.  It  was 
decided  to  make  all  necessary  repairs  to 
the  club  grounds  and  open  the  season  on 
Jan.  14.  All  shooters  and  their  friends 
are  welcomed. 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB 

A  good  crowd  of  shooters  attended 
the  regular  shoot  of  the  Hamilton 
Gun  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 2,  when  the  popular  Klein  &  Bink- 
ley  handicap  got  away  to  a  good  start. 
The  weather  was  ideal  for  shooting  and 
good  scores  were  turned  in.  A  class  men 
were  all  shooting  from  nineteen  yards 
and  H.  Lennox  and  E.  H.  Sturt  led  the 
way  home  with  24  out  of  25,  while  the 
next  in  line  was  J.  Hunter  with  23.  M. 
E.  Goodale,  E.  Harris  and  C.  Syer  all 
finished  well  up  in  the  running  with  22. 
Lennox  and  Sturt  tied  for  the  spoon, 
which,  on  the  toss,  went  to  the  former. 
Some  exceptional  shooting  was  done  by 
B  class  men  from  seventeen  yards,  J. 
Gardiner  taking  the  lead  with  a  perfect 
score,  while  W.  L.  Smith  was  hot  on  his 
train  with  21.  N.  S.  Braden  and  J.  F. 
Gray  also  had  good  scores,  breaking  23 
out  of  25.  Gardiner  with  his  possible 
score  took  home  the  club  spoon.  All 
C  class  men  will  shoot  from  the  sixteen- 
yard  mark  throughout  this  race  and 
should  finish  well  up  at  the  top  of  the 
heap.  The  first  event  shows  this  class 
well  bunched,  J.  Barr,  George  Brown  and 
R.  Dodds  all  getting  22  out  of  25,  while 
R.  Parker  is  next  with  21.  C.  Smith  and 
H.  Lutz  each  have  19. 

H.  Lennox  and  J.  Gray  had  the  best 
average  for  the  afternoon,  both  finishing 
with  47  out  of  50,  but  E.  Sturt  was  not 
far  behind  with  70  out  of  75. 

The  scores  follow: 

Shot  at  Broke. 

N.Long   100  85 

H.  Kretschman   125  99 

M.  E.  Goodale   75  63 

James  Barr   50  41 

George  Brown   50  44 

E.  Harris   50  44 

A.  D.  Bates   50  45 

J.  Hunter   50  44 

J.  Griffith   75  64 

C.  Syer   50  41 

C.  Smith   50  40 

N.  L.  Smith   50  46 

W.  Livingstone   50  42 

J.  Ross   50  32 

R.  Parker   50  37 


E.  H.  Sturt   75  70 

F.  Gardiner.   50  43 

H.  Lennox   50  47 

H.  Lutz   50  38 

R.  Dodds   50  39 

N.  S.  Braden  .'.   50  45 

C.  Ihomson   75  63 

J.  Smith   50  41 

J.  F.  Gray.   50  47 

J.  Black   25  13 

A.  Glover   50  45 

J.  J.  Cline   25  18 

C.  Bailey.   25  16 

TORONTO  GUN  CLUB 

The  Toronto  Gun  Club  held  their 
weekly  shoot  on  their  grounds,  foot  of 
Bathurst  Street,  on  January  7th. 
The  program  consisted  of  four  events  of 
fifteen  targets  each.  Good  shooting 
weather  prevailed,  and  close  contests 
were  the  result.  The  winners  of  the  day 
were:  Class  A — Event  No.  1.  C.  Newton; 
Event  2,  J.  Summerhayes;  Event  3. 
J.  Colbourne;  Event  4,  W.  Gooderham; 
high  gun,  C.  Newton,  60  straight. 
Class  B— Event  1,  G.  Wallace;  Event  2, 
E.  Roach;  Event  3,  E.  McNicoIl;  Event 
4,  I.  Leighley;  high  gun,  G.  Wallace,  53 
out  of  60.  Next  Saturday  a  "two-man" 
team  shoot  will  be  held.  The  following 
are  Saturday's  scores: 

Shot  at  Broke 

Miss  Miller   15  12 

E.  McNicoIl   60  52 

W.  Gooderham   75  72 

Dr.  Jordan   75  71 

C.  Newton   75  74 

Mr.  Raw   60  41 

J.  Colbourne   75  71 

H.  Peterman   75  65 

G.  Anstee   75  71 

E.  Roach   74  65 

Col.  Curran   60  50 

I.  Lieghley   60  51 

G.  Wallace  ••    60  53 

H.  Cooey   60  59 

G.  Cashmore   60  58 

J.  Summerhayes   60  58 

G.  Dunk   60  57 

W.  Hughes   60  58 

Mr.  Morphy   30  28 

J.„Richards   25  20 

C.  Gormally   25  19 


PASTIME  GUN  CLUB  HOLD  WEEKLY 
SHOOT 

Twenty-four  shooters  were  on  hand 
January  7th  at  the  traps  of  the 
Pastime  Gun  Club  to  take  part  in  the 
various  events.  High  scores  were  in 
order,  with  excellent  weather.  In  the 
handicap  event  R.  Watt  was  first,  T. 
Gordon  second,  and  W.  Woodrow,  jr., 
third.    In  the  five-target  yard  handicap 
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event  T.  Gordon  landed  first,  D. 
second  and  W.  Woodrow,  sr., 
The  scores: 

Shot  at. 

W.  Joselin   125 

W.  Woodrow,  jr   30 

D.  Gordon   25 

W.  Davis   75 

R.  Watt   o5 

W.  Clements   75 

W.  Woodrow,  sr   95 

D.  Le  Roy   80 

D.  Martin   70 

J.  Blea   30 

H.  Pitcher   30 

J.  Blanford   25 

W.  McKenzie   75 

D.  Murphy   50 

R.  McKenzie    75 

F.  Dey   85 

A.  Simmons   75 

T.  Gordon   60 

A.  Rawley   35 

P.  W.  Ellis   15 

R.  Buchanan   15 

R.  Ellis   15 

J.  Blake   la 

E.  Chanter   15 


Martin 
third. 

Broke. 
110 

27 
22 
60 
50 
68 
80 
66 
56 
24 
20 
6 
51 

33  • 

50 

64 

25 

54 

28 

13 

13 

13 

14 

13 


Indoor  Rifle  League 

Toronto,  Jan.  7. — Well  done,  Gren- 
adiers First.  To  make  688  away  from  home 
with  only  11  men  on  hand,  is  good  work, 
and  every  member  of  the  team  is  to  be 
congratulated.  There  seems  to  be  a 
little  holiday  feeling  in  some  of  the  mem- 
bers this  week,  as,  except  the  Grenadiers, 
all  scores  are  a  little  lower  than  for- 
merly. 

Irish  A  gave  the  Exhibition  First  team 
a  good  run  for  the  first  eight  men,  but 
Dymond's  tail  enders  did  remarkably 
well,  as  the  last  three  men  only  dropped 
one  point,  winning  out  by  10  points 
eventually. 


DISTANCE  DOES  NOT  PREVENT 
GOOD  SCORES. 
The  average  trapshooter  will  tell 
you  that  after  shooting  on  the  sixteen 
yard  mark  all  through  a  tourna- 
ment that  the  scores  will  fall  away 
down  when  the  shooters  move  back  in 
a  handicap  event.  However  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  when  we  look  at 
the  scores  made  by  the  provincial  cham- 
pions in  1921.  In  Alberta,  A.  Piers  of 
Calgary,  shooting  from  the  20  yard 
mark  broke  89.  This  score  was  dupli- 
cated in  B.C.  by  J.  W.  Pattison  of  Van- 
couver standing  at  the  18  yard  stake. 
S.  R.  Newton  of  Sherbrooke  won  the 
Eastern  Canadian  Handicap  with  the 
remarkable  score  of  96  and  that  from  the 
20  yard  limit.  The  Manitoba-Saskatch- 
ewan trophy  went  to  C.  C.  Plummer  of 
Swan  River;  Mr:  Plummer  shot  from  21 
yards  and  was  successful  in  breaking  91. 

PRO.   CHAMPIONS   IN  DOUBLES. 

In  all  of  the  provincial  championship 
shooting  tournaments  this  season,  or  in 
as  many  of  them  as  possible,  doubles 
championship  target  races  were  held  for 
the  professional  shooters.  Shooting  at 
doubles  has  become  a  lost  art  with  a  lot 
of  the  professionals,  but  a  lot  of  them 
still  are  very  good. 

Here  are  the  professional  champions: 
Province  Champion  Of  s  Score 
Man.-Sask.,  G.M.Cowderoy, Winnipeg  44 

Alberta,  A.  E.  Turvey,  Edmonton  46 

Br.  Col.,  H.  H.  Rickepen,  Vancouver  ....35 


DOUBLES  CHAMPIONS  IN  1921. 

Doubles  target  shooting  came  back 
this  year.  Shooting  doubles  used  to  be 
a  great  sport,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  interest  waned.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Joe  Jennings  of  Canada, 
tied  48  out  of  50,  with  Tackhole  Lee,  of 
the  U.  S.,  for  first  place. 

Here  are  the  champions: 
Province     Champion     Of  Score 

Alberta — C.  Iregens,  Edmonton  45 

Br.  Col.— F.  R.  Catton,  Westminster  ....43 
East.  Canada — Jos. Jennings,  Toronto.. 48 
Man.-Sask.,  C.  C.  Plummer,  Swan  Rvr.47 


Irish  "A." 

Sharp   70 

Gray   70 

Emo    67 

Sullivan,  B   69 

Oldfield   67 

Stuart   67 

Stevens   67 

Trainor   66 

Sullivan,  J   67 

Craig   66 

Total   676 

St.  James. 

McLeod   70 

Kent   67 

Lucas   70 

Emslie   68 

Wall   67 

Greenfield   70 

Buick   68 

Young   68 

Rutherford   67 

Storror   69 

Total  684 

North  Toronto. 
Madill   68 

E.  Brown   67 

G.  Fox   67 

G.  Rudd   66 

J.  Sercombe   65 

F.  Hobbs   69 

T.  J.  Madill   70 

F.  Smith   66 

F.  Stiff   68 

F.  Floyd   67 

Edwards   61 

Total  671 

North  Toronto. 

H.  Smith   68 

Boylen   64 

J.  Simpson   62 

D.  Cooey   65 

Chapman   62 

Cross   69 

Jondreau   64 

H.  W.  Cooey   68 

G.  Smith   64 

Day   68 

Total  654 

St.  James. 

Ashling   68 

V.  Smith   62 

Hall   66 

Hartman   68 

Saunders   62 

Vamplew   64 

Page   67 

R.  E.  Matthews  . ..  67 

J.  Smith   67 

Philip  69 

Total  660 

Exhibition  II. 

Stinton   70 

Smith   68 

Dunwoodie   66 

Miller   66 

Kirkwood   65 

Ruff  ell   68 

Howard   67 

Mcllroy   67 

Ballantyne  66 

Hines   66 

Total  669 


Exhibition. 

Dymond,  W.  L   67 

Smith   70 

Pursglove   68 

Lawrence   68 

McPhail   69 

Plumley   68 

Graham   67 

Clapham   69 

Crosby   70 

Antil   70 

Total  686 

St.  Lawrence. 

Phillips   69 

Brooks   69 

Taylor   69 

Pilkey   64 

Monkman   67 

Bull   64 

Kennedy   68 

Cannon   69 

Morris   66 

Fitzgerald   69 

Total...  676 

Grenadiers. 

Whitehorn   70 

Younger   68 

Bickford   70 

Head   69 

Read   70 

Dudley   69 

Jaffrey   67 

Roberts   68 

Gooderham   67 

White   68 

Robertson   69 

Total  688 

Grenadiers. 

Radford   66 

Thomas   67 

Pethick   64 

Hutchinson   66 

Faulkner   62 

Hornshaw   69 

Large   65 

Huggins   61 

Milne   56 

Carruthers   51 

Total  627 

3rd  Battalion. 

Montgomery   64 

Hutchinson   63 

Tilley   67 

R.  Kerr   67 

Presty   62 

Boyd   62 

Matthewson   67 

J.  I.  Matthews   66 

Hubbard   79 

Rogers   63 

Total  650 

Irish  II. 

Rogers   67 

Blandford   66 

McGuffin   65 

Scaife   66 

Dwight   62 

Steer   67 

Carstairs   67 

Colville   61 

Emoatt   63 

Freeborn   67 

Total  651 


RUNNERS  UP  FOR  PROVINCIAL 
SHOOTING  TITLES. 

The  shooter  who  is  runner  up  to  a 
provincial  champion  is  as  a  usual  thing 
a  mighty  good  shot — in  fact  as  far  as 
scores  go  there  is  only  one  better  shot  in 
the  province. 

These  statistics  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  ability  of  some  of  the  runners  up: 
Province     Winner        Of  Score 

Alberta— W.  J.  Muirhead,  Calgary  188 

Br.  Col.— T.  H.  Oliver,  Ladnor  182 

East.  Can.-S.  R.  Nenton,  Sherbrooke.  195 
Man.-Sask.- W.  Geatras,  Weyburn  195 


League  Standing. 

— First  League — 

Fired.  Won.  Lost  Pts. 

Exhibitionist                      5       5       0  10 

York  Rangers                      4       3       1  6 

St.  James                            4       3       1  6 

North  Toronto                      4        13  2 

St.  Lawrence                       4       13  2 

Grenadiers                           4        13  2 

Irish  A                               5       14  2 

— Second  League — 

St.  James  2nd                      4       4       0  8 

Exhibition  2nd                     5       4       1  8 

York  Rangers  2nd                4       3       1  6 

Grenadiers  2nd                    4       2       2  4 

North  Toronto  2nd               4       13  2 

Irish  2nd                             5       14  2 

3rd  Battalion                      4       0       4  0 


Ship  Furs 
to  Spanner 


Spanner  has  looked  after  your  furs  for 
the  past  thirty  years  and  has  always  given 
you  the  best  grading  and  highest  market 
prices.  You  can  have  your  skins  tanned 
and  ready  to  be  made  into  garments  if 
you  so  desire  and  must  feel  satisfied  that 
the  Spanner  service  can  save  you  money. 

Keep  the  Best 

If  you've  landed  a  fine  specimen  and 
want  to  keep  it,  just  ship  it  to  Spanner. 
He'll  mount  it  and  have  it  natural  in 
appearance. 

Traps 

Get  our  latest  prices  on  all  traps  and 
hunter's  supplies. 

Canada's  Greatest  Taxidermist 

OLIVER  SPANNER  &  CO. 


26  ELM  ST. 


DEPT. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 


Keep  Yoar  Gun  Clean 

HOPPE'S 
NITR0  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 
Trade  Mark  Registered 

For  Cleaning  High  Power 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Fire- 
arms of  all  kinds.  RE- 
MOVES and  PREVENTS 
RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 

Frank  A.  Hoppe, 2314  N. 8th  St.  Phlla,  Pa. 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 


CASH  OR  CREDIT 


JACOBS  BROS., 

15  Toronto  Arcade, 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.  Wc  are  Diamond  Im- 
porters. We  guarantee 
you  every  advantage  in 
Price  and  Qualitj, 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR 
CATALOGUE,  IT  IS  FREE 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any 
part  of  Canada  for  in- 
spection at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made 
Weekly  or  Monthly- 

Diamond  Importers 

TORONTO,  Canada 


Mr.  Trapshooter 

Canadian  Blackbird  targets  are  now  $7.50 
per  thousand,  F.  O.  B.  Hamilton  Plant, 
plus  sales  tax.  Also  some  small  practise 
target  traps  from  $3.00  up.  In  good  working 
order. 

Phone  Regent  8223W. 

NELSON  LONG,  Manufacturer 

441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 


When  In  Toronto  visit  the 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

253  Bloor  St.  West,  Near  Avenue  Road 
Largest  permanent  exhibition  in  Canada. 
Archaeology,      Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Palaeontology,  Zoology. 
Open  Dally,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m. 
Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupont  and  Avenue  Rd.cars 


Classified  Advertisements 


RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  figures  and  initials  count  as 

words,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters,  per  inch.  .. $2.50 
10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 

Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Mech- 
anics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of  our 
current  Issue.  It  contains  helpful,  instruct- 
ive information  on  overhauling,  ignition 
troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  120  pages  Illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  547  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  7-TF 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 


FOR  SALE — Black  Raccoons  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Only  Black  Raccoon  ranch  in  Canada. 
W.  G.  Bishop,  Greenwich,  King's  Co.,  .N  S.  2-1T 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— Prices 
free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio,  11-6T 

DOGS 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
Ail-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man. 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for 
automobile,  camp,  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters  .  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds 
and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z.  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  dogs-  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

Want  to  buy  St.  Bernard  or  Russian  Wolf 
hound  pup.    E.  K.  Haines,  Kashabowie,  Ont. 

2-IT 

WANTED — Thoroughbred  Pointer  or  Setter 
pup.  W.  Ballantyne,  27  Cambridge  St.,  Gait, 
Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — Fox-hound,  best  breeding  obtain- 
able, got  some  training;  good  size,  and  fine 
tongue.  Apply  P.  Dever,  Box  16,  Merrickville, 
Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — One  Brown  Spaniel  Bitch,  11 
months  old,  started  on  partridge,  120.00.  Robt. 
Sipes,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.  2-IT 

SETTER  WANTED— In  the  market  for  an 
English  Setter,  male  puppy.  Give  description 
and  price.      L.  R.  Stedman,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

2-IT 

FOR  SALE; — Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk,  and 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Sent  on  trial  to  purchaser  to 
judge  quality.  List  Free.  Blue  Ridge  Farm 
Kennels,  Blue  Ridge,  Ga.  2-3T 

FOR  SALE — First  class  deer  dog,  good  stayer 
on  fox.  Will  hunt  anything.  Henry  Vance, 
Forest,  Ont.  2-TF 


TRAINED  HOUNDS — Pedigreed  coon,  cat, 
bear,  deer,  wolf,  fox  and  rabbit  hounds.  Pups 
that  make  good  with  little  training.  Sharon 
Center  Kennels,  W.  J.  Lytle,  Propr.,  Sharon 
Center,  Ohio.  2-4T 


GUNS 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  V  est  31st  S.reet,  New  York 


Chesapeake  duck  retrievers.puppies  and  trained 
dogs  of  the  highest  quality  that  can  be  obtained. 
These  youngsters  are  very  choice  stock  and  will 
be  ready  for  work  this  fall.  Registration  papers 
furnished  on  request.  Chas.  Hiles  and  Co., 
Thoroughbred  Chesapeake  Kennels,  Ridgetown, 
Ontario,  Can.  2-IT 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 
of  Berry,  Kentucky 
offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,    Varmint    and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.    AH  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     One  hundred 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 

HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 
anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 12-6T 


Pedigreed 
Hunting  Airedales 

At  stud  : 

Hudson  Bay  the  Black 
Eagle;  Hudson  Bay  King 
Nobbier. 

Fee  $25.  each  dog. 
Hudson  Bay  Kennels  Reg'd  - 

Metagama,  via  Cartier,  N.  Ont" 


"OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS:  Americus, 
Georgia,  offers  for  sale:  Fox,  Cat,  Coon,  Skunk, 
and  Opossum  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds,  Beagles, 
also  Bird  dogs."  12-TF 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Cylinders  around,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,. send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.  Hamilton, 
Canada.  TP 

FREE  illustrated  Literature.  Outboards. 
New  and  Rebuilt  Engines.  Universal  Joints. 
Pumps,  Clutches,  Gears,  Aerials,  Hyde's,  Gordon 
Reversible  Propellers,  etc.,  Canadian  Boat  and 
Engine  Exchange,  Toronto.  9-TF 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile" by  Hobbs,  Elliott  &  Consoliver — a  book 
on  motor  mechanics — price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11 -TF 


FOX  RANCHING. 

Do  you  want  to  catch  foxes?  I  catch  fifty  in 
one  month.  References,  particulars,  write, 
Wells  A.  Hadley,  Stanstead,  Que.  2-3T 

Silver,  Patch,  and  Red  Foxes.  T.  R.  Lyons, 
Walkerville,  N.S.  1-12T 

"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  registered 
Silver  Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Literature  free.  '  1-TF 


FOR  SALE— Fox  12  ga.,  highest  grade, 
single  trigger,  ejector,  recoil  ipad,  never 
shot,  cost  $325.00,  sell  for  $250.00  Fox  12 
ga.,  second  'highest  grade,  ejector,  recoil 
pad,  perfect  condition,  cost  .$250.00,  sell  for 
$175.00.  Smibh  12  ga.,  28  inch  bbis.,  ejector, 
perfect  condition,  cost  $175.00.  sell  for 
$125.00.  Krag  rifle,  30-40,  remodelled  into 
sporting  rifle,  24  inch  bbl.,  perfect  condi- 
tion, $45.00.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Pfafflin.  1844 
North  Penna  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
U.S.  2— IT 

Send  for  prices  on  revolvers,  rifles,  etc.  Claude 
Hart,  Cairo,  Ont.  2-IT 

Good  stock  of  firearms  for  sale.  Revolvers 
and  auto  pistols,  new  and  second  hand.  Expert 
repairs.  Send  stamp  for  list.  W.  H.  Lowe, 
Gunsmith,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — Brand  new  Gun  Cabinet  made  of 
well  grained  cherry  wood,  nicely  finished,  size 
5  ft.  7  inches  by  2  ft.  9  inches.,  depth  12  inches, 
glass  in  door  eighteen  by  forty-eight,  room  for 
8  guns  and  shell  compartments,  price  $25.00. 
Alfred  Hoffman,  Alder  St.  West,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

2-IT 

A  BARGAIN — .303  Savage  1899,  solid  frame, 
good  condition,  canvas  case,  auxiliary  chamber  to 
Fit  this  rifle  and  shoot  .32  S.  &  W.  20  rounds  am- 
munition S. P.    First  $25.00  takes  it. 

Box  45,  Rod  &  Gun 


FINE 


GUN  REPAIRING 


We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  gun  re* 
pairing,  Restocking,  Shot-gun  Boring, 
full  and  modified  choke.  Stock  bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning  and  blueing, 
Remodeling,  Revolver  repairing.  We 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and 
American  walnut  blocks  for  gun  and 
rifle  stocks.  American  50c  each  up. 
English  $1.00  each  up. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  12  bore 
gun,  full  choked  both  barrels,  factory 
condition,  Webley  &  Scott  make  $75.00. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 
LONDON  ONTARIO 


REPAIRING — Restocking,  rebrowning,  re- 
modelling, general  repairing  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly done.  LESTOCART,  10  Bond  Street,  Toron- 
to. Formerly  with  the  best  gunmakers  abroad 
and  in  the  States.  2-IT 

Will  sell  E.  H.  Parker,  10  gauge,  36  inch  barrels 
full  choke,  made  to  special  order,  chambered  for 
3  inch  shells,  in  good  condition;  price  $80.00. 
W.  R.  Brockinton,  Elva,  Man.  2-2T 

.256  Newton  in  first  class  condition  outside  and 
perfect  inside,  Lyman  peep  on  bolt;  Watson 
protected  gold  bead  front,  double  set  triggers, 
reloading  tools,  50  shells,  box  cartridges,  steel 
cleaning  rod,  a  magnificent  rifle,  $65.00.  Fine 
12  ga.  double  Fox,  Sterlingworth,  absolutely 
perfect  inside  and  nearly  so  outside,  both  full 
choke,  $45.00.    J.  W.  Sangster,  Listowel,  Ont. 

2-IT 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 
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WANTED— .303  British  1895  Model  or  .303 
Ross.  State  condition  and  price  to  Lock.  Box 
11,  Lanark,  Ont.  2-IT 

BARGAIN — Remington  repeater  12C.  peep 
sights,  perfect  condition.  Harold  Elliott,  Box 
685,  Ingersoll,  Ontario.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE —  — .  256  Newton  in  new 
condition  with  canvas  case:  set  of  Newton 
reloading  tools  for  same;  all  for  $50.00.  Mauser 
30  automatic  pistol  5}4  inch  barrel  in  fine  condi- 
tion 10  shot  with  wooden  holster,  to  convert 
into  carbine,  $28.00.  William  Hawley,  Box  101, 
Terrace,  Pa.,  U.  S  A.  2-IT 


FOR  SALE — 1  pair  Snow  Shoes,  new,  and  one 
pair  Skis,  8  ft — nearly  new.  P.  O.  Box  102, 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.  2-IT 


A  splendid  .303  Ross  Sporting  rifle,  with  cart- 
ridges, fine  condition  inside  and  out.  Would 
consider  12  gauge  trap  gun  in  exchange.  John 
H.  Young,  64  Wellington,  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

2-IT 

PISTOLS  FOR  SALE— 45  Colts  Auto,  50 
Remington,  45  Starr,  12  M.M.  Lefeauch,  36  Colt, 
A.  Knox,  Orono,  Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — Genuine  sporting  Mauser.  8  M.M. 
guaranteed.    New  condition,  double  trigger  and 


cheek  piece.  Write 
St  Thomas,  Ont 


E.  Dunn,  271 


Ross  St., 
2-IT 


FOR  SALE— Ideal.  .30-06  tools  with  extra 
chamber,  sizer,  etc.,  like  new  $6.00,  30.30  shell 
resizing  die,  $2.00.  44-40  Colt  S.  A.,  5}4  inch 
Ivory  grip  holster  and  ctgs.  $30.00  or  will  trade 
for  Lee  Enfield  rile  powder  scale  complete  as 
sold  by  Newton  Arms  Co.,  $5.00.  W.  E.  Holmes, 
Amherst,  N.  S.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — .44  Colt  New  Service  target 
model  7}4  inch  barrel,  factory  condition,  $30.00. 
Box  111,  Woodstock,  N.  B.  2-IT 


SPECIALS 

OF  INTEREST  TO  DUCK  SHOOTERS— An 
interesting  bulletin, — Propagation  of  Wild  Duck 
Foods, — has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Washington.  If  you  want  a 
copy,  send  3c.  for  postage  charges  to  Box  48, 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock.  I-TF 

WATER  WEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  Jake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Orange 
Ave.,  Alhambra.  Cal.  7-TF 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline 
Automobile"  by  Hobbs,  Elliott  and  Consoliver — 
a  book  on  motor  mechanics — price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 


MOUNT  animals,  birds,  etc.,  full  instructions 
how  to  mount  specimens  without  skinning  them, 
50c.    Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit,  Mich.  11-4T 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS— $5.00  Daily  gathering 
Herbs,  Ferns,  Evergreens,  etc.  Write  for  Free 
particulars.  O.  Twitchell,  Box  16,  West  Milan, 
N.H.  1-2T 

FLY-TYING  materials,  supplies,  books,  also 
FLIES,  leaders,  etc.,  Catalogue  free.  U.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y.  2-3T 

One  7  M.  M.  Mauser  Military  Model  $25.00. 
One  16  Size  Gold  filled  17  jewel  watch,  almost  new 
$20.00.  One  18  Size  nickel  case  17  jewel  P.  S. 
Bartlett  watch  $20.00.  All  of  the  above  in  first 
class  condition.    J.  M.  Joynt,  Douglas,  Ont.  2-IT 

PUBLICITY  MEN — Do  you  want  to  advertise 
your  town,  city,  club,  or  exposition  with  photo- 
graph's of  live  wild  ducks,  geese,  plover,  snipe, 
furbearers,  trout,  salmon,  all  flying,  swimming, 
running.  Write  Bonnycastle  Dale,  Tiod  and 
Gun.  2-IT 


FOR  SALE— 38  Smith  &  Wesson  Special,  6  in. 
Barrel,  Brand  new,  with  holster,  $38.00.  12  ga. 
Hammer,  Double,  full'  choke,  30  in.  barrels, 
perfect,  $14.00.  Steinman  Model  $45.00,  violin 
outfit,  case  complete,  new,  $21.00.  Newhouse 
No.  5,  Bear  Trap,  Complete,  special  bargain, 
$9.00.  Bristol  Steel  Rod,  less  tip,  8  ft.,  Double 
multiplying  Ruby  Reel,  $5.00.  Marbles  Expert 
Knife,  5  in  blade,  sheath,  new,  $1.75.  Simple, 
effective  recipe  for  tanning  Buckskin. $1.00. 
W.  G.  Miller,  Tomiko.  Ont.  2-IT 

HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING 
SOLUTION,  tan  your  own  furs,  leather  and  rugs, 
tans  in  thirty  minutes,  moth  proof  forever;  also 
washable  without  shrinkage  or  hardening;  tans 
leather  like  kid,  results  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ment solution  for  100  square  feet  of  skins  and  full 
instructions  for  use,  $3.00  Express  Prepaid,  also 
up  to  the  minute  tanning  formulas  free. 
C.  M.  Huff,  Seney,  Mich.  1-3T 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED^  $2  to  $500 
EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins.    Keep  all 

odd,  of  Old  money.  Send  10  cents  for  New 
ilia?  trated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6 .    Get  posted. 

You  may  have  valuable  coins.  We  pay  cash. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Ave.  8.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  1-5T 


Snaps  Enlarged  and 
Hand  Colored 

There  are  many  beautiful  snaps  which  the 
folding  pocket  camera  lands.  The  scenes 
and  settings  are  beautiful  but  how  much 
would  you  appreciate  a  hand  colored  enlarg- 
ment  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

Prices  given  on  request. 

REA'S  ART  STUDIO 
455  Dundas  St.  Woodstock,  Ont. 


SPORTING  CAMP  FOR  SALE— with  or 
without  forty  acres  more  or  less  of  cutover 
timber  land,  soft  and  hardwood,  five  mile*  from 
railroad  back  of  Belliveaux  Cove,  N.  S.,  Moose 
and  deer  hunting,  small  game  and  good  fishing. 
Apply  to  F.  Bourneuf  Lovitt,  Box  550,  Yarmouth. 
N.S.  1-2T 


Chilblains,  Ingrowing  Nails,  or  Bunions, 
cured  at  home  without  pain,  information  free. 
Eugene  Eaton,  Foot  Specialties,  Dep.  14,  Ban- 
don,  Oregon  .  1-3T 


TRAPPERS 

Large  quantities  of  Raw  Furs  wanted. 
Write  us  for  prices  and  instructions.  'Collins  and 
Wilkie,  Strathroy,  Ont.  Rox  270,  1-IT 


NOTICE: — Government  positions  now  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  ambitious  men.  In- 
spectors, Overseers,  Clerical,  Departmental,  all 
grades.  List  of  positions  and  particulars  "How 
to  secure  competency,"  sent  free.  Address,  Box 
595,  Canadian  Civil  Service  Institute,  Toronto. 

1-3T 


SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics    and  beadwork, 
grizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
Heath.  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman  s  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.    Main  Street,  Unionville 


Ontario,  Canada. 


10-TF 


POINTER  AT  STUD 


Overland 
Pilot 

F.D.S.B. 
51982 


r  Sire  Comets  Spot 
37633 


Dam  Watuga  Mayme 
45922 


(Fishels  Frank 
11145 

Ch.  Lewis  C.  Morris  J 

27046     |  Bessatina 
I  15381 


Raps  Lady  Gay 
27442 


I  Manitoba  Rap 
25709 

I  Unos  Pride 
I  21258 


Will  breed  to  five  approved  bitches.    Fee,  $35. 

C.  E.  Curley         -         Sutton,  Que. 


When  Next  You  Need 
Something  in 


PREMTIMG 


LETVUS  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES  AND  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 
We  are  fully  equipped  to  handle  your  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  kind  of  printing  you  want,  whether  it  be  a 
PROSPECTUS,  LETTER  HEADS,  ENVELOPES,  PRICE 
LISTS,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  printed  articles  you  use 
in  your  business,  will  look  better  if  printed  by 
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Nagogami  Beauties 


MEN  are  more  or  less  creatures  of 
environment,  so  are  Brook  Trout. 
Clean  living  is  one  of  the  admirable 
traits  of  mankind;  we  respect  people  of 
that  quality.  I  have  eaten  brook  trout 
caught  in  a  muskeg  pond  located  on  a 
mountain  top.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  grass  pike  caught  in  the  universal 
"Mud  Lake"  every  community  has 
one;  scrappy  fighters  every  one  of  them 
and  the  most  beautiful  trout  I  ever, 
saw,  but  flavor — never  again.  I  lost 
my  respect  for- them,  their  environment 
was  all  wrong. 

Take  the  trout  caught  in  the  brownish, 
black  waters  of  some. creek  that  heads 
in  a  muskeg,  not  bad  eating  if  properly 
cooked.  I  tolerate  them  as  you  would 
an  indifferent  neighbor. 

Picture  a  stream  cut  deep  down  like 
a  canon  through  banks  of  stratified 
clay  and  gravel  with  the  clay  washed 
clean  from  the  creekbed  out  into  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  only  the  gravel  remaining, 
and  cool,  sparkling,  clear  water  trickling 
over  gravel  rapids  and  loafing  lazily 
along  through  deep  shaded  pools — that's 
the  Nagogami.  And  every  pool  with 
double  its  quota  of  trout,  fighting  red- 
spotted  beauties  in  a  clean  water  home; 
those  I  admire  and  respect.  Rather 
one  of  these  than  a  dozen  of  the  "Mud 
Lake"  varieties. 

Summer  is  treacherous  north  of  the 
Transcontinental  Divide,  so  we  went 
prepared  for  anything,  even  snowstorms 
and  it  was  early  August,  which  by  the 
way,  is  the  only  month  in  which  it  hasn't 
snowed  so  far  this  year.  Two  is  a  party 
and  three  is  a  crowd  in  fishing  the  Nagog- 
ami and  ours  was  a  party  consisting 
of  the  Doctor,  our  popular  and  successful 
"interior  decorator"  and  the  writer. 

We  landed  at  midnight  with  the  sky 
flaming  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Old  Bor- 
ealis  was  at  it  again,  which  meant  a  storm 
in  three  days.  We  packed  our  outfit  into 
the  abandoned  station  house  and  bunked 
on  the  kitchen  floor;  slept  till  daylight; 
swallowed  a  few  slices  of  bread,  butter 
and  jam  and  beat  it. 

Under  the  bridge  we  fitted  up  our 
tackle,  Doc  with  a  Parmachene  Belle  and 
a  Grizzly  King,  mine  with  a  Royal  Coach- 
man and  a  Ginger  Hackle,  my  old  favor- 
ites of  the  Adirondacks.  Upstream  was 
the  morning's  program,  so  off  we  started. 

Fifty  feet  from  the  bridge  and  we  were 
up  to  our  wader  tops,  the  first  pool,  and 
not  light  enough  to  see  the  overhanging 
branches.  I  straightened  out  about 
twenty  feet  of  line  and  cast  for  the  steep 
bank  on  the  left  shore.  It  caught  in 
the  overhanging  grass.  I  shook  it  off; 
the  flies  struck  the  water  gently  and 
BANG,  he  nailed  it.  Circles,  parabolas, 
triangles,  rectangles  and  straight  lines 
for  about  three  minutes — fourteen 
inches  from  tip  to  tip. 

Score  one  for  the  Ginger  Hackle. 


L.  F.  Steenman 

"Some  fishing,"  says  I. 

"Don't  bother  me,"  says  Doc  and  he 
was  the  bjusiest  man  you  ever  saw  trying 
to  coax  a  twelve  inch  trout  into  his  net. 
Score  one  for  the  Parmachene. 

I  cast  into  the  same  spot  again.  This 
time  it  was  a  ten  inch.  Score  another 
for  the  Hackle.    We  whipped  the  lower 


putting  it  over  me  beautifully,  and  I 
an  old  time  flyfisher.  Something  had 
to  be  done.  Number  6  hook  is  the 
standard  size  in  the  north  country.  I 
looked  into  my  fly  book  and  found  three 
Red  Ibis  size  10  hook,  stuck  back  in 
behind  some  leaders.  Off  came  the 
Ginger  Hackle  and  on  went  the  Ibis. 

I  went  up  above  the  Doctor  to  the 
next  grassy  overhang  and  tried  the  acci- 
dental stunt  that  landed  the  first  fish. 


The  C.  N.  R.  crossing  of  the  Nagogami. 


end  of  the  pool  till  they  quit  biting,  took 
to  the  bank  and  cast  into  the  upper  end 
from  upstream.  The  net  result  was 
three  on  the  Ginger  Hackle,  one  on  the 
Coachman  and  three  on  the  Parmachene 
Belle,  all  over  ten  inches.  Doc  lost  his 
Grizzly  King  in  the  overhanging  alders 
on  the  opposite  bank  and  put  on  a  Red 
Ibis  in  its  place. 

Upstream  we  went  looking  for  another 
pool;  a  quarter  mile  and  all  shallow  or 
rapids,  a  half  mile  the  same,  a  mile  and 
we  found  another  one,  partly  grassy 
banks  mostly  alders.  Doc  landed  a 
neat  cast  under  the  grass  and  landed  an 
eleven  inch.  Score  one  for  the  Ibis.  I 
tried  under  the  alders  with  no  result. 
A  ten  under  the  grass  for  the  Doc.  Score 
two  for  the  Ibis  and  still  nothing  for  me. 
I  moved  on  up  and  the  Doctor  proceeded 
to  wipe  my  eye  by  pulling  a  twelve 
out  of  the  spot  where  I  had  beencasting. 
Score  three  for  the  Ibis.  Then  another 
one  out  of  the  same  spot  on  the  same  fly. 

This  was  the  Doctor's  first  experience 
in  fly  fishing.  He  had  been  game  enough 
to  bet  me  a  Johnny  Dewar  nightcap  on 
the  result  of  the  days'  fishing  and  he  was 


Dropping  my  flies  into  the  grass  I  gently 
shook  them  off  into  the  water.  A  gray 
streak  shot  up  from  bottom.  I  hooked 
him,  played  him  from  bank  to  bank.  He 
was  on  the  Ibis,  a  good  twelve  inch  and 
his  mate  chasing  the  tail  fly.  Around 
and  around  they  went  and  every  time 
the  mate  "zigged,"  the  other  one  "zag- 
ged,"  and  when  the  mate  "zagged"  the 
other  one  "zigged".  It  was  a  one-ringed 
circus  with  myself  as  ringmaster.  Mr. 
Trout  shot  in  between  my  legs  and  the 
circus  was  over.  Mrs.  Trout  must  have 
tasted  the  soapstone  off  my  new  boots 
and  back  to  the  hole  she  went. 

The  sun  was  just  peeping  over  the  rim 
of  the  canon;  we  could  see  the  creek 
bottom  distinctly.  After  finishing  the 
pool,  we  examined  the  bottom  carefully 
and  the  secret  was  out.  The  upper 
layer  of  the  bank  was  clay  matted  to- 
gether solidly  with  the  roots  of  over- 
hanging grass,  alders,  poplar,  raspberry, 
and  weeds.  Beneath  this  was  a  layer 
of  sand  and  gravel  washed  out  in  the 
spring  floods,  leaving  a  hollow  bank  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  high  and  in  some 
places  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  back 
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under  the  clay.  This  was  literally  the 
"Lair  of  the  Trout"  and  a  beautiful  lair 
it  was. 

We  found  two  more  good  pools  during 
the  morning's  fishing,  each  of  them  net- 
ting us  a  half  dozen  good  ones.  We 
resolved  to  save  nothing  under  ten 
inches  and  from  this  on  we  classified 
each  fish  according  to  length  and  not 
weight.  We  used  the  long-handled  bass 
landing  nets;  I  like  them  better  than  the 
short  small  trout  nets.  It  requires 
less  juggling  to  net  your  fish  and  they 
slip  through  the  belt  nicely  with  the 
net  snuggling  against  the  short  ribs. 

The  sun  was  getting  high  and  hot. 
We  rested  and  smoked  where  the  creek 
now  at  its  low  point,  trickled  down 
through  an  outcrop  of  granite  Gneiss, 
then  finished  the  good  pools  back  to 
the  bridge  and  camp  at  11  o'clock.  A 
hearty  breakfast  of  fresh  caught  trout, 
a  rough  snooze,  a  couple  of  dry  logs  for 
the  evening's  meal  and  we  were  away 
again  to  explore  downstream. 

We  walked  the  creekbed  for  a  mile, 
no  pools,  and  no  cutting  across  the 
bends,  all  slash  and  down  timber.  An- 
other mile  and  still  no  pools,  nothing 
but  moose,  deer  and  caribou  tracks  and 
otter  slides. 

Around  another  bend  the  Doctor  found 
the  first  pool.  On  the  point  of  a  bend, 
a  complete  half  circle,  high  over-hanging 
cedars,  a  deeply  undercut  bank  criss- 
crossed with  cedar  roots  and  for  every 
root  there  seemed  to  be  a  trout.  This 
was  his  pool  by  right  of  discovery.  I 
watched  him  land  some  beauties,  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  most  of  them.  I 
use  an  automatic  reel  with  the  reel  seat 
below  the  hand  and  operate  the  lever 
with  the  little  finger  and  that  digit  began 
to  itch.  Two  miles  of  creekbed  and 
I  hadn't  caught  one  big  enough  to 
save.  On  my  way  again  and  at  the 
next  turn  of  the  creek  was  a  deep  hole 
with  a  cedar  stump  hanging  over  it.  I 
Straight3ned  out  sufficient  line  in  the 


ten  on  the  Ibis  with  an  eleven  chasing 
the  Coachman.  I  wanted  to  land  a 
double  but  nothing  doing,  Mr.  Ten 
could  zig  quicker  than  Mr.  Eleven  could 
zag  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  landing 
Mr.  Eleven  on  the  next  cast. 

Doc  came  mooching  along  all  smiles, 
six  beauties  out  of  the  first  pool  and 
only  four  o'clock — they  don't  bite  good 
till  sundown.  We  wandered  on  down, 
found  a  few  small  pools  which  netted  us 
some  small  ones  which  we  returned  and  a 
couple  of  tens. 

How  farwere  we  from  camp?  We  didn't 
know.  It  was  now  six  o'clock  and  our 
boots  weighed  a  ton  apiece.  We  would 
try  one  more  bend  of  the  creek  and  then 
go  back.  It  proved  a  long  bend  and  no 
pools.  Doc  took  a  look  off  to  the  north 
and  swore  he  could  see  Moose  Factory 
in  the  distance.  Back  we  went  and 
whipped  the  first  pool  only.  Were  they 
biting?    I'll  say  so. 

Seven  o'clock  and  no  sunlight  in  the 
canon,  cool  after  a  sizzling  hot  day  and 
a  billion  mosquitoes.  We  left  the  pool 
reluctantly  and  struck  out  for  camp  up 
the  creek  bed,  all  gravel,  no  snags,  perfect 
walking  with  all  due  respects  to  gravel. 
I  say  we  walked.  We  didn't.  We  just 
slogged  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  till 
we  struck  the  railroad.  We  sat  down 
on  some  old  construction  spiles  in  the 
creekbed  and  looked  longingly  up  at 
the  bridge  90  feet  above  us.  Oh  for  a 
balloon,  we'd  even  take  a  chance  on  a 
Jenks  hoist  to  get  us  up  there. 

We  made  it  eventually  and  found  a 
boxcar  on  the  siding  in  front  of  the 
station  with  four  men  moving  the  con- 
tents of  said  car  into  the  station.  Our 
"camp"  had  been  expropriated,  our  duffle 
had  been  dumped  into  the  waiting  room 
and  the  kitchen  where  we  had  domiciled 
the  night  before  was  filled  half  full  with 
one  cookstove.  It  was  four  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  long.  Simply  cut  a  railroad 
tie  in  two  and  shove  her  in.  The  new 
occupants  were  allies,  horny  handed  sons 


"The  first  pool.    Doc.  lands  a  twelve." 

shallowsand  then  flipped  for  a  spot  under  of  toil  from  their  nativefsoil  of  Poland 

that  stump.    I  IE  was  there  and  SHE  was  with  some  of  the  aforesaid  native  soil 

with  him,  twelve  inches  to  a  dot,  both  still  clinging. 

of  them  but  the  rest  of  the  family  includ-  We  looked  at  our  grubpile  and  their 

ing  ancestors  were  up  at  the  first  pool  woodpile  and  their  stove.    We  sorted 

with  Doc  and  he  was  still  going  strong.  our  catch  and  gave  them  everything 

Downstream    again    and    50    yards  under  twelve  inches.    A  little  joshing 

farther  there  laid  several  big  boulders  in  and  that  stove  and  woodpile  and  dining- 

a  midstream  hole,  the  first  of  that  kind  room    table    were    ours.    We  feasted, 

we  had  seen.    I  laid  the  leader  between  passed  around  the  cigars  and  proceeded  to 

the  two  largest  boulders  and  hooked  a  dig  out  all  the  information  they  possessed 


on  fishing  in  the  various  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  vicinity.  They  told  us  of 
a  road  on  the  rim  of  the  canon  that  would 
eventually  lead  us  to  the  creek  about  two 
miles  downstream.  We  resolved  to  take 
that  road  in  the  morning. 

A  "snack"  by  cande  light  at  4.30  a.m., 
three  ham  sandwiches  apiece  in  our 
pockets  and  we  were  on  our  way  across 
the  bridge  to  the  road. 

It  was  overgrown  with  second  growth 
poplar  and  willows,  down  timber  across 
it;  our  rods  would  snag  in  the  limbs; 
our  heels  became  blistered;  we  struck 
what  looked  like  a  turn  of  the  road 
downhill  with  a  mere  trail  leading  on. 
One  look  at  the  creek  and  we  capitulated, 
down  we  went  and  into  the  cool  waters 
to  our  knees. 

Two  bends  down  and  there  was  our 
first  pool.  Leaving  the  Doctor  there 
I  went  down  to  my  stump;  two  more 
good  ones  there;  two  more  among  the 
boulders  below;  a  few  straggling  ones 
farther  down.  We  passed  our  farthest 
north  of  the  night  before  and  right  around 
the  next  bend  was  THE  BIG  POOL. 

A  straightway  run  of  the  creek  for 
200  yards,  forty  feet  wide,  water  from 
bank  to  bank  from  four  to  six  feet  deep, 
and  the  bank  hollowed  out  at  the  creek 
bottom  big  enough  for  an  alligator  to 
crawl  into.  The  right  bank  was  wooded 
to  the  water's  edge  but  the  left  bank  had 
six  feet  of  grass  from  timberline  to  edge 
of  bank  which  was  four  feet  above  water. 

We  waded  down  to  it  carefully  to 
avoid  cracking  stones  together.  Doc 
threw  into  the  right  bank  and  I  to  the 
left  and  the  battle  was  on.  Twelves, 
fourteens  and  some  sixteens  we  landed; 
nothing  under  ten  did  we  see.  The 
little  Red  Ibis  was  the  lure  supreme. 
They  came  at  it  not  one  at  a  time  but 
two  and  three  and  sometimes  four.  It 
was  too  deep  to  wade  so  we  walked  the 
left  bank,  making  short  casts  along  side 
it.  There  weie  big  boulders  out  in  mid- 
stream, we  looked  them  over  with  an 
eagle  eye;  could  see  everything  on  bottom 
as  we  thought,  very  plainly;  dark  gray 
it  was  and  not  a  fish  to  be  seen.  We 
were  continually  hanging  up  in  the  trees 
behind  us.  To  get  a  twenty  foot  length 
out  I  worked  my  line  out  into  the  stream 
before  casting  down  the  bank.  It 
landed  over  a  big  boulder  and  three  gray 
streaks  shot  out  and  up,  three  red  bellies 
turned  up.  One  I  hooked  on  the  Ibis 
with  the  other  two  chasing  the  tail  fly. 
Another  circus  with  three  performers. 
They  dashed  madly  back  and  forth.  I 
got  a  good  look  at  them,  a  sixteen  hooked 
and  two  fourteens  chasing  him.  One  of 
the  fourteens  must  have  been  a  vampire 
she  was  so  aggressive,  so  much  so  that 
she  landed  that  tail  fly.  I  had  my  first 
double  and  was  standing  on  the  bank 
four' feet  above  water,  a  mighty  poor 
chance  of  landing  both. 

After  playing  them  carefully  for  a 
few  moments  I  sat  down  on  the  bank 
with  my  feet  hanging  over,  reached  out 
with  my  long  handled  net  and  bided  my 
time.  Under  my  feet  they  were  strug- 
gling weakly.  Mr.  sixteen  turned  up 
exhausted.  Mr.  fourteen  concluded  to 
go  home  while  he  had  a  slack  line.  Mr. 
sixteen  didn't  budge  when  the  line 
tightened;  Mr.  fourteen  got  home  with 
a  cracked  lip  and  Mr.  Fisherman  swore. 

I  heard  a  frantic  yell  from  Doc  and 
hurried  to  the  rescue.  In  casting  down 
the  bank  his  tail  fly  had  caught  on  a  small 
overhanging  alder  and  the  second  fly 
had  dangled  in  the  water  while  trying 
to  shake  it  loose.  Something  had  nailed 
it  and  that  something  was  a  sixteen. 
I  suggested  that  he  leave  him  tied  to 
the  tree  and  go  home  for  the  axe  to  kill 
him  but  Doc  was  too  excited  to  get  a  rise, 
so  we  creeled  that  fellow  in  short  order. 
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There  was  all  the  fishing  any  man 
could  ask  for  in  the  distance  we  had 
traveled  but  the  spirit  of  Peary  or  Cook  or 
mayhaps  some  hardy  Norseman  led  us 
on  an  exploring  expedition  farther  down 
just  for  a  "looksee."  We  covered  a 
couple  more  miles  of  creekbed.  In 
some  places  the  banks  towered  200  feet 
above  us  and  the  net  results  were  more 
moose  tracks  and  an  empty  stomach. 

Two  o'clock  saw  us  back  at  the  Big 
Pool.  We  ate  and  smoked  and  snoozed 
till  five,  then  whipped  the  pool  down  to 
the  lower  end.  We  gloried  in  watching 
those  big  gray  streaks  shoot  out  from 
bottom  around  the  big  boulders,  take  the 
fly  with  a  snap  and  start  for  the  deeps 
only  to  be  stopped  short  when  we  hooked 
them. 

Coming  back  up  the  pool  the  Doctor 
took  the  right  bank,  very  costly  in  tail 
flies.  He  lost  several  of  them,  finally  got 
mad  and  put  on  a  bass  fly,  size  1/0 
Parmachene  Belle.  He  looked  up  at 
the  limbs,  flipped  his  flies  in  between 
them  and  yelled: 

"Now  break  that  one  if  you  can,  darn 
you." 

His  second  cast  landed  over  a  big 
boulder  close  to  the  bank.  You  couldn't 
call  it  a  streak:  it  was  a  gray  cyclone. 
It  hit  that  bass  fly,  turned  side  up  and 
started  home.  Doc  struck  but  the 
cyclone  kept  right  on.  Four  more  casts 
and  still  not  hooked.  A  wet  bass  fly 
looks  like  a  letter  V,  hook  on  one  side 
and  feathers  on  the  other.  He  was 
striking  the  feather  and  not  getting  the 
hook.  I  heard  a  few  staccato  ejacula- 
tions that  I  can't  repeat  and  a  comment- 
ary murmuring  about  anything  we  had 
caught  so  far  being  just  right  for  bait. 
Finally  a  yell  at  me: 

"Come  on  up  and  try  this  whale 
from  your  side." 

I  came,  I  saw,  but  I  didn't  conquer. 
He  took  my  No.  6  Coachman  first,  then 
my  No.  10  Ibis,  then  the  Ibis  again  and 
that  time  it  pricked  him.  Twenty 
inches  at  a  rough  estimate  and  a  beauty. 

We  left  him,  fished  up  to  the  head  of 
the  pool  and  came  back  to  the  boulder 
at  seven  o'clock.  Nothing  doing.  He 
couldn't  be  coaxed  out  from  the  boulder 
or  the  bank  or  wherever  he  was  hiding. 
We  wished  him  good  luck,  a  pleasant 
winter  and  a  "see  you  next  May"  and 
started  for  camp. 

We  stopped  to  whip  the  first  pool  and 
Doc  promptly  broke  his  rod  on  the 
first  cast,  too  much  muscle.  1  here  were 
three  stumps  sticking  out  from  the  over- 
hanging bank.  I  pulled  two  twelves  and 
a  thirteen  out,  one  from  each  stump. 
Passing  my  rod  to  Doc,  he  promptly 
nailed  a  double,  two  twelves  from  under 
stump  No.  1  and  another  from  under 
No.  3.  No  trouble  to  land  that  double 
with  a  gravel  beach  to  drag  them  up  on. 

We  bunked  early  that  night  and  slept 
like  logs  after  a  half  hour's  nightmare. 
We  would  doze  fitfully,  almost  asleep  and 
a  big  gray  streak  would  shoot  up  from 
bottom,  open  its  mouth  with  a  "glug," 
turn  up  its  red-spotted  side  and  shoot 
back  again.  Not  once  bu,t  a  dozen  times 
and  not  one  but  a  dozen  of  them.  It  was 
maddening,  while  it  lasted.  But  tired 
nature  soon  exerted  itself. 

Old  Borealis  was  right.  Next  morn- 
ing it  rained  with  the  wind,  from  the 
northwest  right  off  that  iceberg  that 
Steffanson's  partner  floated  around  on 
for  a  year.  Doc  swore  he  could  smell 
seal  blubber  in  the  air. 

Four  of  the  boys  from  Hearst  landed  in 
during  the  night  on  the  National.  We 
were  all  going  out  on  the  noon  train  east 
which  meant  only  a  few  hour's  fishing. 
The  boys  took  the  road  clear  through 
to  the  Big  Pool  where  we  would  have 


landed  had  we  stuck  to  it  the  day  before. 

We  fished  upstream  still  using  flies. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bridge  pool  netted 
nothing.  On  the  upper  end  was  another 
of  our  stump  friends  with  plenty  of 
roots  decorating  the  bottom.  I  flipped 
into  the  grass  beside  the  stump  and 


inch  trout  and  a  wet  hide  while  the 
other  boys  counted  72  of  them  from 
eight  to  sixteen  inches,  caught  with 
worms  and  spinners. 

We  ate  and  packed  up.  Our  fish  we 
had  cleaned  as  we  caught  them,  rubbed 
them  well  with  table  salt  and  hung  them 


Upstream.    Doc.  netting  a  12  caught  under  the  grassy  overhang. 


shook  it  off.  Holy  Eczema!  Eighteen 
inches  if  an  inch,  hooked  fair  on  my 
last  battered  and  frayed  Red  Ibis. 
Could  I  keep  him  out  of  those  roots? 
If  I  couldn't  he  was  lost  so  I  gave  him 
the  butt  strong.  Poor  little  Ibis,  you  did 
your  duty  nobly,  next  May  I'll  get  you 
back  along  with  the  King  that  stole  you. 
Our  few  hours'  fishing  netted  us  three  ten 


up  in  a  gunny  sack  in  a  shady  spot  which 
kept  them  in  perfect  condition. 

With  all  set  and  the  train  whistling 
for  the  station,  ue  bade  our  Polish  hosts 
goodbye. 

Would  they  cache  our  mattress  for  us/ 
"Certainly." 

"Would  we  cum  beck  agin  fer  shure?" 
"Sure." 


II 


Natural  History  Photos 

Bonnycastle  Dale 


Boy  hauling  out  harbour  seal. 


WAY  up  in  the  heavy  timberlands, 
far  beyond  Les  Ramoux  where  the 
tumbling  Jacques  Cartier  bores 
its  turbulent  way  through  the  wild 
fastness  of  the  bleak  wilderness,  lived 
and  trapped,  Old  Damase  Potvin.  Nine- 
ty miles  from  his  nearest  neighbour,  the 
half  breed  Schoian,  the  old  man  lived 
a  life  that,  to  say  the  least,  was  entirely  free 
from  the  nuisance  of  sudden  calls. 

Damase  was  very  much  surprised  there- 
fore, when  his  heavy  beamed  door  was 
thrust  open  to  admit  the  burly  form  of  a 
stranger.  "Good  day,  my  friend,  may  I 
come  in?"  He  spoke  with  the  soft  and 
rounded  burr  of  the  educated  Frenchman 
but  a  peculiar  lilt  of  the  tongue  carried 
the  old  man  back  to  the  almost  forgotten 
past.  His  was  a  simple  mind  however 
and  he  could  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time. 
His  welcome  was  as  sincere  as  it  was 
simple,  a  chair  to  the  fire,  a  cup  of  steam- 
ing, biting  tea  and,  petit  conversation. 

"A  great  trading  day  at  Natashquaan 
my  friend,  is  to  be  on  the  last  day  of 
this  month  of  Janvier;  but  three  weeks 
now  to  come.  Already  there  is  great 
talk  of  traders  and  Indians  from  all  the 
province.  One,  two,  three  hundred  men 
perhaps  from  the  James  Bay  Posts. 
You  are  here  maybe  for  that,  my  friend?" 

"I  shall  be  there."  grunted  the  stranger, 
but  it  was  evident  to  the  old  man  that  his 
mind  and  attention  was  not  at  that 
moment  on  the  event  of  the  great  trad- 
ing day.  Feeling  as  if  he  had  over  step- 
ped the  mark  in  his  capacity  of  host,  the 
old  man  made  no  further  remark.  But 
as  he  puffed  loudly  on  his  blackened  old 

Eipe  he  cast  admiring  glances  at  the  light 
ut  powerful  frame  of  his  visitor. 
V\  ith  his  long  legs  stretched  comfort- 
ably out  before  the  crackling  fire,  the 
dancing  light  threw  into  sharp  relief,  the 
massive  shoulders  and  noble  face,  a  little 
too  white  perhaps,  with  that  pallor  that 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  dweller  of  the 
crowded  city.    A  long,  carefully  trimmed 


beard  but  accentuated  this  noticeable 
whiteness  of  face.  Two  huge,  hamlike 
hands  caressed  almost  out  of  sight  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe.  And  the  sharp  old 
eyes  of  the  other  curiously  noted  that  it 
was  stone  cold.  As  the  old  fellow  watched 
the  kindly  face  with  increased  interest  he 
was  startled  to  see  the  deep  blue  eyes 
narrow  and  harden  into  pin  points  of 
light  and  his  voice  vibrate  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"Know  you  of  one  La  Fourche?" 
Potvin,  wise  in  the  weight  of  his  seventy 
winters  puffed  meditatively  and  blew  a 
great  cloud  of  smoke  ceilingward,  before 
replying.  "Perhaps  I  have  known  him 
for  many  years;  indeed  his  traplines 
cross  mine  at  Isle  des  Vaches.  He  is 
not  a  likeable  man,  this  La  Fourche  and 
he  sets  at  naught  the  laws  of  both  man 
and  priest.  It  does  one  no  good  to  know, 
or  perhaps  you  know  him  and  have  his 
acquaintance?" 

The  stranger  clicked  his  white  even 
teeth  and  glared  through  the  cloud  of 
smoke  at  his  host  and  replied  slowly  and 
distinctly,  so  that  the  old  man  long 
afterwards  remembered  every  word  he 
said. 

"I  have  heard  of  this  La  Fourche,  he 
must  be  the  very  spirit  of  the  Devil. 
They  tell  me  that  he  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  offer  to  whip  any  two  of  the 
Riviere  Jaune  bucks  together.  So  far  his 
desire  for  a  fight  has  not  been  satisfied. 
He  steals  their  traps  and  their  women,  but 
they  fear  him  and  I  am  told  that  he  will 
be  in  Natashquaan  on  trading  day." 
Damase  forgot  to  puff  when  he  saw  the 
great  limbs  of  the  speaker  draw  under 
him  in  a  sinister  crou  h  while  the  fingers 
snapped  the  pipe  stem  like  a  reed. 
"Like  that,  would  I  crush  him!"  And 
opening  his  hands  he  let  the  fragments 
drop  to  the  floor.  "Dieu,  what  a  devil, 
but  it  is  to  thank  the  Bon  Dieu  with  all 
my  heart  that  his  dirty  life  has  been 
spared  till  now." 


Settling  himself  in  the  creaking  chair 
this  remarkable  stranger  thrust  a  fierce 
face  towards  the  old  fellow.  "You 
mon  ami  Potvin  have  known  this  devil 
for  a  long  time.  I  will  tell  who  I  am  and 
from  whence  I  come."  And  he  laughed 
a  hard,  steely  laugh  that  made  Potvin 
shudder. 

"Thirty  one  years  ago  come  this  next 
spring,  this  La  Fourche  lived  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Mannawan.  A 
young  man  then,  was  La  Fourche,  and  he 
trapped  and  hunted  with  Georges 
Rheaume,  my  father."  He  smiled  grimly 
at  the  surprised  start  of  the  old  man. 
"Came  a  time  when  my  father  journeyed 
to  this  settlement  and  with  the  sym- 
pathetic aid  of  Cure  Chouinard  married 
Agnes  MacCready  the  pretty  daughter  of 
the  Scotch  Factor.  A  snug  cabin  was 
thrown  up  close  to  the  one  that  the  two 
men  had  lived  in  together.  My  father 
had  hoped  that  things  between  him  and 
his  partner  would  be  as  before.  But  alas 
the  devil  had  laid  hold  on  the  man  and 
turned  him  into  a  beast  rather  than  a 
human. 

"More  than  once  they  quarrelled  on 
their  lonely  traplines  and,  if  you  knew  the 
men  you  would  appreciate  that  the 
quarrel  could  not  have  been  of  my  father's 
making.  La  Fourche  being  a  giant  of  a 
beast,  my  father  on  these  occasions 
dragged  his  bruised  and  broken  body 
back  to  his  girl  wife. 

With  the  coming  of  summer,  La 
Fourche,  as  was  his  custom,  gathered  his 
packs  and  dogs  together  and  portaged  up 
the  Jacques  Cartier  to  Le  Riviere  de 
L'Ourse  so  that  peace  and  happiness 
reigned  for  a  time  in  the  little  valley  of 
the  mountains.  It  was  then  that  Georges 
Rheaume's  little  wife  was  blessed  by 
God  with  a  child.  It  was  a  boy,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  their  joy  I  was  named 
LTIeureax.  Remember  that  my  friend 
and  listen  well  to  what  I  shall  tell  you." 
Old  Damase  bent  to  the  fire  and  tumbled 
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a  live  coal  into  the  dead  bowl  of  his  pipe. 
"With  the  first  ice  fringe  on  the  river, 
La  Fourche  came  back  to  his  old  camp. 
Within  two  days  he  had  picked  a  quarrel 
with  my  father  and  beaten  him  into  a  mass 
of  raw  flesh.  In  the  days  that  followed 
my  father's  long  convalescence,  his  mind 
was  opened  to  the  great  and  terrible  thing 
that  had  come  into  his  life.  La  Fourche 
loved  my  mother.  Such  was  the 
twisted  nature  of  the  man  that  he  was 
a  veritable  monster  of  hate  and  destruc- 
tion. The  climax  was  not  long  in  coming. 
I  was  barely  six  short  months  of  age,  when 
one  day,  La  Fourche  with  his  clothes 
torn  and  stained  with  blood,  his  eyes 
blazing  with  the  lust  of  the  terrible  thing 
that  possessed  him,  crashed  into  my 
mother's  shack  and  in  a  terrible  voice  told 
her  that  she  might  as  well  come  with 
him  as  she  need  not  wait  for  her  husband 
because  he  would  never  come  back." 

The  stranger  paused  for  a  moment  and 
fumbled  at  his  scarf.  "Mon  Dieu,  was 
there  ever  a  braver  woman  in  all  Quebec 
than  that  little  mother  of  mine?  For 
reply  she  snatched  my  father's  shotgun 
from  a  corner  and  fired  point  blank  at  the 
devil.  I  was  old  enough  to  catch  the 
terrible  look  in  the  man's  eyes  as  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  red  weal  that  appeared  on 
his  cheek.  La  Bonne  St  Anne  was  not 
with  my  little  mother  that  day,  or  else 
the  bullets  would  have  been  guided 
aright.  Hell  reigned  in  that  lonely 
home  for  the  next  ten  minutes! 

"They  found  me  in  the  morning  crying 
over  the  cold  broken  body  of  my  mother." 
Old  Damase  remembered  well  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday  how  the  tidings  of  that 
terrible  deed  had  swept  up  and  down  the 
lonely  trails  of  the  north  country.  The 
hard  voice  of  the  stranger  cut  through 
his  train  of  recollections.  "Friends  took 
me  in  and  tried  by  kind  words  to  wipe 
from  my  memory  the  events  of  that 
night.  They  only  partly  succeeded.  As 
I  grew  up  I  watched  La  Fourche  with 
brooding  mind.  Scores  of  times  he 
pushed  me  viciously  off  the  trail  when  I 
stood  in  his  way.  But  before  I  left 
for  Upper  Canada  where  I  was  to  be 
taken  in  and  educated  by  my  dead 
mother's  sister,  I  had  come  to  learn  many 
things  about  the  beast  that  had  done  my 
father  and  mother  to  a  miserable  death. 
Yes  my  friend,  I  found  that  while  La 
Fourche  was  a  terrible  fighter  against  a 
smaller  man  or  a  woman  he  was  a  veritable 
coward  at  certain  times.  I  reckon 
at  all  events  that  La  Fourche  must  have 
breathed  easier  when  he  heard  that 
young  Rheaume  had  left  the  settlement 
for  a  distant  visit.  But  while  he  may 
have  forgotten  that  night»in  the  lonely 
cabin  on  the  quiet  Mannawan,  I  mons- 
sieur,  have  kept  that  occasion  fresh  and 
clean  in  my  memory.  I  can  see  as  I 
speak,  that  angel  of  a  mother.  Her 
eyes  my  friend.  They  say  her  eyes  were 
living  wells  of  love.  And  now,  friend 
Damase,  see  I  know  your  name,  I  have 
come;  I  have  come  I  say,  to  see  Monsieur 
La  Fourche." 

With  the  words,  the  tall  stranger  rose 
and  crosse  1  the  room.  Damase  could 
see  the  knotted  veins  in  the  great  hands 
and  he  walked  with  a  forward  thrust  of 
his  body  on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  a  fact 
that  reminded  the  old  man  queerly  of  a 

freat  lynx.  Withall,  the  man,  now  that 
e  was  on  his  feet  had  a  deceptive  appear- 
ance of  being  slight  and  delicate  and  when 
he  turned  his  face,  the  white  face  of  the 
city,  to  the  light,  the  paleness  gave 
weight  to  this  deceptiveness. 

The  old  fellow  sensed  a  tragedy  in  the 
coming  and  in  his  heart  was  glad.  "But 
if  you  really  be  Georges  Rheaume's  son, 
take  the  advice  of  an  old  man  and  mark 
well  that  La  Fourche  is  a  mean,  ugly 
devil  to  fight.     He  weighs  a  full  pack 


more  than  you  and  is  much  taller.  What 
if  he  kill  the  son  too?"  The  other  paused 
in  his  restless  walk  and  fixed  Potvin  with 
burning  eyes. 

"The  Bon  Dieu  has  been  good  to  me. 
With  the  strength  of  my  father  he  has 
blessed  me,  with  the  courage  of  my  sainted 
mother  so  that  I  have  no  fear.  See!" 
And  before  the  old  man  could  raise  a 
protest,  Rheaume  stooped  quickly  and 
hoisted  the  stout  table  aloft.  There  was 
a  rending  and  splitting  of  wood  and  the 
amazed  Potvin  saw  the  fellow  thrust  the 
shattered  remnants  of  his  table  into  the 
fireplace.  "Enough,  I  am  now  a  man 
and  go  to  find  Monsieur  La  Fourche." 
With  a  courtly  bow,  the  young  fellow 
opened  the  door  and  disappeared. 

There  came  a  day  when  trappers  and 
traders  from  far  and  near  were  drawn  as 
by  a  magnet  to  the  tiny  settlement  of 
Natashquaan.  As  the  Gods  decreed, 
the  weather,  which  up  to  now  had  been 
bright  and  fair,  turned  into  a  soul  biting 
cold  that  nipped  at  the  very  marrows  of 
man  and  beast. 

The  brown  faced  trapper's  philoso- 
phically  shrugged   squat  shoulders. 

"No  furs  runs  today.  Not  even  a 
rabbit  to  spring  the  traps." 

"The  wolverine  will  be  disappointed," 
chuckled  one  of  them  and  they  all  laughed. 

A  great  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  big 
frame  hut  of  Louis  St.  Amand,  the  Head- 
man of  Natashquaan.  Silent  men  from 
the  faraway  Nelson  and  Great  Bear 
rubbed  shoulders  with  the  slighter  men 
from  the  lower  levels  of  the  Gulf.  The 
Gagnon  brothers  from  Lac  Aux  Salmons 
jostled  the  men  from  the  Lac  Saint  Jean 
district.  Tough,  hard  men  all  of  them 
who  daily  matched  their  lives  and  wits 
against  the  cunning  and  wisdom  of  the 
fur  folk,  and  their  courage  against  the 
soul  searing  blasts  of  the  north,  whose 
children  they  were. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  big  room  was 
reeking  with  the  stench  of  strong  Tabac 
Canadienne  and  sweating,  overclad  bodies. 
In  one  corner  piled  high  were  variously 
assorted  packs  of  beaver,  martin,  fox, 
lynx,  mink. 

Old  Piere  St.  Amand  opened  the  day's 
business  by  announcing  a  wrestling 
between  Joncas  of  Natashquaan  and 
D'Aoust  of  James  Bay.  The  crowd 
grudingly  separated  to  allow  the  two  men 
to  take  their  places.  Peeling  off  their 
short,  heavy  coats,  long  scarfs  and  tail- 
plumed  caps,  the  two  contestants  ap- 
peared before  each  other  in  undershirt 
and  heavy  trousers.  While  Joncas' 
shirt  was  a  brilliant  red,  the  other's  was  a 
somewhat  faded  rose. 

In  each  man's  belt  hung  a  long  service- 
able looking  knife  which  was  promptly 
lifted  by  the  wily  St.  Amand.  Then 
followed  about  forty  minutes  of  primi- 
tive, brutal  wrestling  that  brought 
whoops  of  delight  from  bearded,  other- 
wise silent  men.  Without  thought  of 
rest  these  two  backwoods  gladiators  tore 
into  each  other  and  sought  by  any  manner 
or  means  to  knock  the  other  hors  de 
combat.  Each  had  a  local  reputation  to 
sustain  and  he  sought  to  maintain  it  at 
all  costs.  If  he  could  do  so  by  simply 
biting  his  opponents  ear  off,  well  and 
good.  But  he  must  needs  be  quick  or  his 
enemy  will  be  the  victor  by  the  way  of  a 
well  directed  kick  to  the  face  with  great 
hobnailed  boots. 

The  fight  raged  around  the  room,  the 
crowd  giving  way  on  one  side  only  to  close 
as  quickly  up  on  the  opposite  side.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  dozen  dillerent  fights  had 
started  in  as  many  different  spots,  causing 
Jos  Marios  the  erstwhile  dispenser  of 
drinks,  soft  and  otherwise,  to  prudently 
slip  his  stock  in  trade  quickly  in  a  strong 
case  arranged  for  just  such  an  occasion, 
under   the   counter.    The   main  bout 


eventually  crystalized  into  an  indefinite 
decision  to  be  continued  indefinitely  on 
every  occasion  throughout  the  year.  The 
riot  having  somewhat  quieted  down  and 
the  straw  wrapped  bottles  again  in  a  row 
on  the  counter,  St.  Amand  leaped  lightly 
to  the  table. 

"Now  my  friends,  what  have  we  next,  a 
song,  a  dance,  or  a  kick?" 

"  Un  chanson  mes  amis,"  And  every 
head  turned  towards  the  new  voice  as 
they  peered  through  the  pall  of  smoke  at 
the  tall  young  fellow  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  table. 

"I  will  give  you  a  song  of  the  old  time. 

Un  Chanson  d'amour.  Soon  he  had 
them  spell  bound  with,  though  knew  they 
it  not,  a  perfect  tenor.  Amongst  that 
crowd  of  tough,  weather-bitten  northmen 
the  singer's  face  showed  white  and  almost 

weak. 

Way  back  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room  old  Damase  Potvin  watched  the 
innocence  of  the  singer  and  marvelled  at 
the  spineless  slouch  of  his  body,  but  wise 
in  his  day  and  gone-by  generation  he  held 
his  peace. 

In  the  hush  that  the  singer's  wonderful 
voice  commanded,  the  door  was  suddenly 
crashed  open  and  in  strode  La  Fourche. 
With  icicles  in  his  long  beard  and  shaggy 
eyebrows  he  fairly  breathed  hate  and 
passion  into  the  stifling  room.  Trucu- 
lently he  bored  his  way  through  the  men 
and  stared  insolently  around  the  room. 
Those  nearest  him  moved  uneasily  aside 
and  crowded  slightly  against  their  neigh- 
bors. The  air  became  strained  with 
uncertainty.  "Sapriste,  enough.  Sing 
to  the  women,  you  white  face.  Allons 
St.  Amand,  a  drink  for  a  thirsty  man." 
The  singer  stopped  his  song  and  slunk 
away  into  the  crowd.  The  amazed  Pot- 
vin in  the  corner  rubbed  his  eyes.  To  the 
men  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  singer 
to  stop  when  commanded  by  La  Fourche, 
but  Damase  thought  differently.  Any- 
how he  had  expected  something  exciting 
and  he  was  greviously  disappointed.  Old 
St.  Amand  made  haste  to  comply  with 
the  thirst  of  the  insolent  newcomer.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
invited  none  to  help  him  quaff  the  drink. 
Nor  did  any  man  in  that  crowded  room 
miss  the  lack  of  the  invitation.  But  the 
old  man  in  the  corner,  watching,  ever 
watching,  caught  through  a  rift  in  the 
crowd  the  glint  of  the  steely  eyes  of  the 
singer,  and  he  marvelled  yet  more  at  the 
iron  restraint  of  the  man. 

Little  more  was  done  that  morning  than 
a  skilful  examination  of  the  pelts  to  be 
traded  in  the  afternoon.  Unlike  the 
olden  days,  each  trapper  bought  and  sold 
as  well  as  trapped.  And,  as  well  be  found 
wherever  men  congregate,  some  did  it 
better  than  others.  Thus  La  Fourche,  a 
manof  substance  and  considerable  skill  as 
a  trader  seeing  the  lots  were  particularly 
desirable  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
have  the  best. 

The  dinner  that  preceded  the  actual 
trade  was  a  wild  and  boisterous  affair. 
Great  tables  had  been  set  through  the 
length  of  the  big  room.  Chairs,  boxes, 
fire-wood  and  packs  were  used  as  seats  and 
a  great  steaming  dinner  of  ragout  was 
served  piping  hot  to  each  man  by  the 
perspiring  women  of  the  settlement. 
With  the  crash  of  tin  dishes  and  knives, 
the  talk  flowed  fast  enough  and  by  and 
by  the  popping  of  corks  throughout  the 
room  helped  matters  not  a  little. 
*     *  * 

The-  long  tables  were  gone  and  every 
man  in  the  settlement  was  mustered  into 
the  big  room;  each  packed  tight  against 
his  fellow,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  prevent 
him  from  manipulating  his  share  of 
evil  smelling  tobacco.  The  excitement 
of  the  morning  was  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  din  that  now  reigned, wherein  every 
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man  sought  to  out-shout  and  out-argue 
the  other. 

The  bitter  cold  had  broken  slightly  so 
that  in  the  half  open  door  were  wedged 
half  a  score  of  ragged  women  and  children. 
Here  was  an  event  that  happened  but 
once  in  a  twelvemonth  and  they  didn't 
mean  to  miss  any  of  it. 

On  the  deal  table  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  stood  St.  Amand.  While  his  body 
from  the  generous  feet  to  the  massive 
gold  watch  chain  was  visible  to  the  people, 
the  rest  of  him  was  almost  lost  in  a  grey, 
drifting  cloud  of  smoke. 

Pere  St.  Amand  was  in  his  element. 
Dearly  did  he  love  to  make  speeches 
before  a  crowd.  And  his  old  heart  was 
gladdened  on  this  occasion  for  never 
before  in  his  memory  had  such  a  crowd  of 
traders  gathered  in  Natashquaan  and 
moreover  his  man  Marois  was  doing  a 
rushing  business.  Through  the  animal 
heat  waves  of  the  room  he  counted  twelve 
big  Indians  from  the  Churchill  and  he 
knew  the  traders  would  jump  at  the  mag- 
nificent foxes  they  would  probably  pro- 
duce at  the  last  minute.  Tardif,  La- 
liberty  and  Robitaille  too,  were  there 
from  "the  fisher  and  martin  country  of 
Tewksbury,  while  the  squat,  fat  figure  of 
Bercovitz  the  Jew  was  wedged  in  between 
the  mackinawed  form  of  big  'Tit  Ken 
Gros  Louis  and  a  group  of  slant  eyed 
mongolians  from  the  coast.  In  one 
hand  St.  Amand  held  a  large  slate  from 
which  dangled  by  a  bright  colored  string, 
the  stub  of  a  pencil.  To  the  assembled 
crowd  it  was  quite  ordinary  but  if  a 
chance  onlooker  had  stumbled  in  he 
would  have  been  amused  at  the  ludicrous 
sight  of  the  big  man  and  the  child's  slate. 

"The  first  lot,"  he  boomed  out,  "comes 
from  George  Laine  of  Lac  Menelek. 
Fourteen  beaver.  All  big  except  one, 
and  even  it,  is  a  wonder.  How  many 
dollars  will  buy  this  lot?"  A  voice  from 
the  far  end  of  the  room  shouted.  "Ten 
Dollars  apiece."  Another  voice  took  up 
the  challenge.  "Twelve  dollars  for  the 
big  ones  and  tell  Laine  to  keep  the  small 
one."  It  was  Pete  Carrier  from  Le 
Bourdeau  who  spoke  and  a  baleful  glance 
from  Laine  greeted  his  offer.  Here  was 
something  St.  Amand  loved  and  he 
egged  them  on  as  only  he  knew  how 
"Bah,  I  will  buy  them  myself  and  give 
them  to  the  Cure,"  he  yelled.  This 
brought  a  higher  bid,  and  still  another 
so  that  the  lot  was  quickly  knocked  down 
for  sixteen  dollars  to  the  fat  little  Pole 
from  Bai  St.  Paul. 

Martin,  mink,  lynx,  wolverine  and  wolf 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
old  St.  Amand  taking  longer  to  laborious- 
ly inscribe  the  name  of  the  buyer  and 
details  on  his  slate,  than  to  sell  them. 
From  his  seat  on  the  corner  of  the  bar 
counter  old  Damase  Potvin  watched  the 
proceedings  with  open  mouthed  interest. 
Straight  across  the  room,  amongst  the 
Indians  and  near  the  Jew,  stood  the  tall, 
silent  figure  of  the  singer  of  the  morning. 

The  afternoon  was  well  on  before 
La  Fourche  made  his  appearance.  A 
disturbance  at  the  crowded  door  pro- 
claimed his  coming.  Thrusting  the 
frightened  women  and  children  aside 
he  stamped  into  the  room  and  stared 
beligerently  around,  his  piggy  little  eyes 
aflame  with  heavy  drinking. 

"Twenty  and  two  red  foxes  by  the 
Esquimos  from  the  Rivier  Moise.  What 
do  you  say?"  droned  the  voice  of 
St.  Amand  who  had  now  slipped  into  a 
monotonous  sing  song  that  was  tireless. 

"Five  dollars  apiece,"  came  from 
Bercovitz.  St.  Amand  with  stubby 
pencil  poised,  turned  his  head  and  cast  a 
withering  glance  at  the  Jew  "Betail." 
"Eight  dollars,"  shouted  old  Potvin  who 
ventured  his  first  and  only  bid  of  the  day. 
St.  Amand  was  working    himself  into 


well  feigned  fit  of  fury.  "Sacre,  what 
do  you  mean,  eight  dollars  for  these? 
But  you  have  never  seen  such  skins,  see 
the  color,  measure  their  size.  Ever  saw 
you  such  tails  before?"  "Nine"  came 
from  the  wily  Esquimo,  who,  well  aware 
that  they  could  get  at  least  twice  that 
price  for  them  in  Quebec,  were  quietly 
bidding  on  their  own  skins.  "Twelve, 
boomed  the  bellicose  voice  of  La  Fourche. 
"Thirteen,"  quavered  a  timid  pipe  from 
the  crowd.  Fifteen  dollars,"  snarled  La 
Fourche  in  reply,  and  he  glared  around 
the  room  in  challenge. 

The  crowd  moved  restlessly  and  the 
Esquimos  were  silent.  "What,  am  I 
not  bid  more  than  fifteen  dollars  for 
such  magnificent  skins."  But  the  old 
man  considered  it  wise  not  to  stimulate 
another  bid,  so  quickly  closed  the  lot. 
"They  go  at  fifteen  dollars  to  Monsieur 
La  Fourche.  And  now  my  friends  we 
come  to  the  last  lot.  La  piece  de 
resistance  of  this  great  day.  Here  we 
have  twenty,  number  two  crosses  from 
Lac  Kaopasho;  five  number  ones  from 
the  same  place;  four  wonderful  silver 
crosses  from  Rivier  Ashuanipi.  And 
last  of  all  two  marvelous  blacks  by 
Lucky  Lahaye  of  Lac  Michikawan.  Will 
we  sell  them  apart  or  in  one  lot?"  "  Tout 
ensemble,"  roared  La  Fourche,  who 
by  now  stood  in  a  little  clearing  of  the 
crowd.  With  lots  of  money  in  his 
pockets,  the  mean  beast  knew  that  few  in 
the  room  could  buy  altogether,  thus  giv- 
ing him  a  good  opportunity  of  securing  all 
the  foxes  at  a  low  bid.  Murmurs  of 
dissent  rose  from  different  points  but 
none  crystalized  into  active  protest, 
seeing  which  St.  Amand  spoke.  "Then 
my  friends,  what  am  I  bid  for  the  lot?" 
There  was  a  pause,  every  man  instinctive- 
ly waited  first  for  La  Fourche's  bid,  and 
well  did  he  know  it.  Revelling  in  the 
attention  he  was  holding  he  made  no 
haste  to  speak.  'Milles  piastres',  nerv- 
ously squeaked  the  Jew.  A  wave  of 
astonishment  rippled  across  the  room. 
None  had  thought  that  the  despised 
Zwif  could  command  such  a  cash  sum, 
particularly  after  his  bidding  on  previous 
lots.  In  any  case  he  was  a  blind,  little 
fool  to  go  bidding  against  La  Fourche. 
The  big  rascal  grinned  sardonically  and 
boomed,  "Twelve  hundred  dollars."  as 
if  sensing  his  immunity  from  personal 
damage  because  of  his  official  position, 
Old  St.  Amand  suddenly  woke  up  to  his 
auctioneerial  duties.  "What,  what,"  he 
wailed  disconsolately,  "Only  twelve 
hundred  for  these?  You  are  insulting 
the  men  who  caught  them.  The  world 
will  buy  either  one  of  these  blacks  at  any 
price.  They  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  Come,  come,  men,  don't  let  this 
chance  of  a  life  time  slip  past  you."  La 
Fourche  cut  through  the  tirade  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience.  "Fourteen  hun- 
dred." A  reply  came  from  the  shaking 
Jew.  But  it  seemed  that  only  those 
nearest  him  caught  the  words  he  said. 
"Fifteen  hundred."  Apparently  St. 
Amand  had  not  heard.  Raising  the 
slate  aloft,  he  roared.  'At  fourteen  hun- 
dred, going,  going,  gone." 

"Hold"  called  a  fresh  voice  in  the  room. 
"The  Jew  from  Bai  Saint  Paul  bid  fifteen 
hundred  and  the  skins  rightly  are  his." 

Every  eye  turned  on  the  audacious 
speaker.  But  La  Fourche  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  towards  the  pile  of 
skins  on  the  table.  The  amazed  specta- 
tors saw  that  the  interrupter  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  white  faced  singer  of  the 
morning  was  also  cutting  hisway  through 
the  crowd  towards  the  table  so  that  both 
men  reached  it  together. 

Every  man  held  his  breath,  tragedy 
hung  in  the  air.  A  man  defying  La 
Fourche.  He  was  an  utter  fool,  inviting 
death.    And  they  waited  to  see  the  swift 


deadly  beating  that  would  surely  be  his  . 

Rooted  to  the  floor  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, La  Fourche  for  the  moment  made 
no  comment.  Then  when  he  saw  the 
pale  untanned  face  of  his  defier  he 
laughed  insultingly,  turned  his  back  on 
him  and  stooped  to  gather  up  the  skins. 

"Just  a  moment!"  And  those  nearest, 
gasped  at  the  size  of  the  huge  hand  that 
fell  on  the  shoulder  of  the  stooping  man. 
The  fingers  tightened,  and  they  saw- 
La  Fourche  writhe  in  pain  as  he  leaped 
to  his  feet,  face  black  with  passion  and 
surprise  while  his  hand  darted  to  his 
knife  hilt.  "  Non,  non  La  Fourche,  pas 
cela,  throw  your  knife  to  St.  Amand." 
Again,  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet  every  eye 
swept  towards  this  fresh  interrupter  and 
the  astonishment  was  almost  audible  at 
what  they  saw.  Seated  on  the  near  end 
of  the  bar,  and  above  the  heads  of  those 
around  him  was  the  nonchalant  figure  of 
old  Damase  Potvin,  and  resting  carelessly 
across  his  knees  wras  his  shining  Winchest- 
er. Dieu,  things  were  happening.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  time?  Here  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  all  the  North  Country 
was  given  the  direct  lie  by  a  white  faced 
city  fellow,  a  singer  at  that.  Potvin  was 
known  to  them  all.  A  friendly  enough 
man  at  times,  but  coldly  dispassionate  at 
others,  and  every  man  in  the  room  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  first  move 
La  Fourche  made  for  his  knife  would  be 
his  last. 

Damase  in  his  cold  unblinking  stare 
caught  a  flash  of  gratefulness  from  the 
eyes  of  the  young  man.  In  the  heavy 
portentious  pause  that  followed  the  clear 
command,  La  Fourche  slipped  his  knife 
to  the  floor  and  crouched  a  little  to  one 
side.  With  no  suggestion  of  fear  or 
tremor  in  his  voice  the  stranger  looked 
up  at  the  transfixed  auctioneer  and 
repeated.  "The  little  Jew  bid  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  before  the  bid  was 
closed  and  since  you  said  that  they  would 
go  to  the  biggest  bidder,  the  skins  are  his 
and  not  this  man's."  And  he  smiled  into 
the  black  face  before  him.  As  far  back 
as  any  man  could  remember,  none  had 
ever  stood  up  to  La  Fourche  thus  and 
given  him  the  lie.  But  here  was  one  who 
even  smiled  in  his  face.  La,  la,  his  end 
would  be  short.  Too  bad  so  many 
women  and  children  would  witness  the 
butchery. 

Spell-bound,  and  stirred  to  the  heart, 
they  hung  on  every  move  and  word. 
There  followed  a  dead  silence  so  that 
men  heard  the  whistle  of  breath  between 
La  Fourche's  clenched  teeth.  And  the 
other  kept  on  smiling.  Again  the  hard, 
flinty  voice  of  old  Potvin.  "Someone 
push  back  the  table  and  give  the  Jew  his 
skins."  Stung  by  this  remark  the  bully's 
cruel  lips  curled  on  a  snarl.  But  the 
quiet,  deadly  sure  voice  of  the  man  on  the 
counter  beat  through  the  air.  "Take 
off  that  coat,  and  you  too,  stranger." 
Both  quickly  threw  off  their  heavy  coats. 
Both  men  were  now  smiling,  and  La 
Fourche  growled  deep  threats  in  his 
throat  as  if  anxious  to  get  this  thing  over 
with. 

They  drew  away  from  each  other  and 
the  stranger  spoke  aloud,  "Get  ready  La 
Fourche,  you  poor  coward.  If  you  have 
never  prayed  before,  pray  now,  for  you 
are  going  to  taste  of  a  beating  that  you 
will  never  forget." 

What!  Here  was  something  to  talk 
about.  A  stranger  actually  threatening 
La  Fourche?  They  leaned  forward  to 
listen,  "Bah,  you  are  but  a  killer  of 
women  and  children.  A  black  dog  that 
has  yellow  slush  for  a  heart." 

Struck  dumb  by  the  sheer  audacity  of 
it,  La  Fourche  glared  at  the  smiling  face 
before  him.  Then  with  the  mighty  roar 
of  a  beast,"  he  launched  himself  upon  his 
insulter.    Quick  as  he  was,  he  was  a 
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trifle  slower  than  the  smiling  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  melt  away  only  to  re-appear 
a  few  feet  to  one  side.  The  crowd 
pushed  nearer,  each  man  struggling  to 
peer  through  the  clouds  of  smoke.  They 
were  amazed  at  the  cat-like  quickness  of 
the  fearless  stranger  yet  to  these  rough, 
uncultured  men  of  the  North  never  had 
La  Fourche  seemed  so  much  the  terrible 
devil  that  he  was.  He  was  a  beast,  a 
render  of  women  and  weak  men  true,  but 
nevertheless  a  terrible  fighter. 

They  knew  well  of  the  crushing  power 
of  those  huge  arms.  His  tremendous 
weight  and  devilish  strength  had  never 
yet  met  their  match.  He  could  smash 
to  bits  any  two  men  in  the  room.  He  knew 
it  and  they  knew  it. 

So  the  crowd  was  unquestionably  for 
this  taunting  stranger,  though  their 
admiration  was  tinged  with  deep  pity  for 
his  future.  They  had  watched  fights, 
had  these  hard  bitten  men  of  the  trails 
and  they  remembered  well  the  mighty 
blows  by  which  La  Fourche  had  smashed 
his  luckless  opponent  to  the  earth,  there  to 
kick  and  finish  him.  Yet  the  stranger 
stood  quietly  now,  waiting  for  the  other 
to  advance  and  he  had  a  confident  smile 
on  his  white  face. 

Like  some  horrible  nightmare,  La 
Fourche  crouched  for  another  spring,  his 
evil  face  black  with  the  rage  that  swept 
up  from  his  heart.  The  fearful  hands 
worked  convulsively  and  the  toothless 
mouth  frothed  horribly  through  the 
tobacco  stained  beard.  The  watchers 
held  their  breath.  The  grin  on  the  white 
face  broadened.  With  a  wolfish  snarl, 
La  Fourche  shot  his  great  fist  straight  for 
that  smiling  face.  But  somehow  it  was 
no  longer  there,  and  only  the  tremendous 
power  in  the  ugly  legs  prevented  him  from 
swinging  in  a  circle.  As  it  was,  a  power- 
ful hand  was  laid  against  his  right  should- 


er and  he  was  almost  pushed  off  his  feet.. 
The  crowd  gasped.  Tonneur,  what  was 
this,  hitting  with  the  open  hand?    Dieu ! 

Wild  with  the  insult  of  the  push,  the 
frothing  devil  swung  on  his  heel  and 
lammed  a  tremendous  crack  on  the  chest 
of  his  opponent.  Down  he  went  like  a 
stricken  ox.  But  if  the  crowd  and  La 
Fourche  expected  him  to  stay  there,  they 
were  mightily  mistaken.  A  complete 
somersault  brought  him  to  his  feet  like  a 
lynx,  and  still  smiling  he  landed  a  terrific 
crack  on  the  ugly  jaw  before  him.  The 
cruel  head  jerked  back,  the  great  legs 
stumbled  and  only  by  a  prodigious  effort 
did  he  keep  his  feet.  Reeling  from  the 
blow,  he  swayed  to  one  side  to  meet  the 
expected  rush.  Five  feet  from  him  the 
white  faced  stranger  stopped  and  spoke. 

"You,  La  Fourche,  have  fought  your 
last.  No  longer  will  you  blacken  the 
lives  of  men.  Know  you  who  I  am? 
Remember  Georges  Rheaume  and  his 
God  given  wife?  Their  deaths  are  the 
biggest  stains  on  your  black  soul.  Their 
son  had  sworn  to  avenge  them  and  thank 
God  we  are  together  at  last.  Pray  hard 
my  friend  La  Fourche,  for  in  a  f  ewminutes 
you  will  have  no  breath  to  do  so."  Then 
he  attacked.  There  was  plenty  of  feroc- 
ity now  in  his  assault. 

With  strained,  tense  faces,  the  crowd 
were  fascinated  by  the  swift  exchange  of 
deadly  blows. 

Sweeping  aside  the  defence  of  the 
powerful  La  Fourche,  the  other  clipped 
in  two  blows  to  throat  and  chin  that  sent 
him  reeling  into  a  clinch.  The  on- 
lookers screeched  in  interest. 

La  Fourche  gasping  and  panting  snarled 
in  the  enemy's  ear,  "I'll  get  you  yet,  you 
poor  fool."  And  he  sought  blindly  to 
enfold  him  within  the  embrace  of  his 
bearlike  arms.    With  a  deepened  grin 


Rheaume  tore  free,  and  smashed  into 
the  attack  once  more  with  relentless 
determination.  Within  live  minutes,  La 
Fourche  was  reeling  and  staggering  about 
the  floor,  a  broken,  panting  beast.  And 
now  the  crowd  were  hooting  him  as  they 
never  dared  before.  "Ha,  give  him  one 
for  Jacquline  Benoit — and  another  for 
Therrian  of  Les  Sables,"  screeched  one. 

The  end  came  swiftly.  The  watchers 
afterwards  declared  that  never  had  they 
seen  such  a  blow.  La  Fourche  made  a 
last  despairing  lunge.  Raising  himself  on 
tip-toe,  Rheaume's  great  right  shot  out 
like  the  spring  of  a  bear-trap.  The  ham- 
mer-like fist  struck  down  the  wavering 
guard  and  smashed  against  the  point  of 
the  chin.  The  bloody,  bearded  face 
jerked  back  and  La  Fourche  dropped  to 
the  floor  like  a  log.  There  was  a  deep 
silence  broken  only  by  the  sobbing  breaths 
of  the  broken  man. 

Every  man  seemed  paralyzed,  never 
had  they  seen  such  a  fight  as  this.  It 
would  go  down  in  history  as  the  trium- 
phant destruction  of  might  by  right. 

Rheaume  was  leaning  overthe  prostrate 
form,  and  they  could  distinctly  hear 
what  he  was  saying.  "Dog,  I  could  kick 
you  as  you  have  kicked  others,  but  such 
is  not  my  way." 

With  an  easy  effort  he  slid  his  arms  un- 
der the  battered  body.  With  a  mighty 
lift  he  hoisted  him  aloft  and  with  a  deep 
chested  yell  flung  the  grotesquely  sprawl- 
ing La  Fourche  crashing  through  the 
window. 

Gathering  his  coat  in  his  arms, 
Rheaume  turned  to  the  crowd  and  with 
his  pale  face  breaking  into  that  ever- 
ready  smile,  said  to  the  gaping  men. 

"My  friends,  I  bid  you  good  day." 
And  followed  by  the  silent  man  with  the 
Winchester,  he.stepped  through  the  door. 
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A  noon-day  halt  on  a  far  Northern  Ontario  lake. 


THE  swift  water  was  torn  and  riffled 
by  the  south  wind  so  we  ventuied 
far  and  dared  the  black  fly  to  do  his 
worst.  He  did!  We  took  a  specimen 
and  put  it  in  the  pocket  observation  glass. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not  black,  but  brown. 
Its  wings  are  gauze-like  and  looking 
towards  the  head  towards  the  light  are 
mcst  beautifully  colored  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  but  no  sooner  did  the  fly 
turn  its  body  against  the  light  than  the 
gauze-like  wings  were  just  plain  colorless 
webs,  thus  proving  our  chemistry  lesson 
that  colors  do  not  exist  save  as  refractory 
rays. 

Even  with  the  gale  blowing,  the  flies 
clung  in  behind  our  ears  and  unfairly 
crept  up  under  our  cap  brims  and  stole 
silently  in  under  our  shirtcuffs.  One 
good  thing,  they  do  not  immediately  bite, 
and  if  you  are  sensitive,  you  can  readily 
kill  all  before  they  do  start  to  bite.  My 
friends  here,  sing  the  praise  of  lemon  juice 
rubbed  on  from  the  freshly  cut  fruit,  but 
penny  royal  mixtures  are  good  even  if 
they  do  sting  the  skin  a  bit. 

"I've  got  a  good  one,"  cried  Laddie  and 
I  watched  him  land  a  12  inch  trout. 

"What  kind  is  it?"  I  asked  him. 

"Search  mel"  he  laughed  back  and 
went  on  fishing. 

"Another  mystery  fish!"  he  howled 
on  the  wind  as  he  played  another  and 
carefully  netted  it.  I  had  my  share  of 
luck  but  all  the  first  lot  of  "trout"  were 
"silvei  bellies"  as  wc  call  the  "salmon 
fry" — nice,  clean  run  silvery  fish  with  a 
row  of  red  spots  along  the  median  line, 
white  fleshed,  hard  fighters  and  sweet 
eating  fish.  All  of  these  we  threw  back 
as  we  thought  they  were  young  salmon. 
Now  we  caught  fish  after  fish  of  the  "sea 
run  trout"  variety  of  Salvelinus  stagnal- 
is,  blue  backs  and  heads,  pink  spots  and 
silvery  bellies,  all  were  too  small  to 
keep,  so  back  they  went. 

There  was  one  little  wretch  which 
confident  1  j  followed  my  bait  right  into 
my  feet  and  struck  at  it  in  the  air.  I 
just  managed  to  get  him  on  next  time 
and  he  fell  ofl  and  knocked  the  worm  in 
to  the  stream.  Laddie  is  fishing  most 
correctly,  leader  and  fly  and  silk  line. 
I  am  intent  on  getting  our  specimen  work 


done  by  the  time  the  season  closes  in 
August  so  I  am  using  a  (tiny  silver  Tac- 
oma  single)  spoon  bait,  smallest  size  for 
specimens.  I  have  used  this  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  across  the  continent 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fatal  lure,  as 
when  the  fish  of  all  kinds  refuse  fly  and 
bug,  grasshopper  and  worm,  this  dainty 
spinner  with  a  tiny  bit  of  worm,  attracts 
any  and  almost  all  fishes.  All  I  have 
dreaded  on  both  coasts  was  that  some 
cruel  and  savage  salmon  would  seize  and 
wreck  my  tiny,  attractive  lure. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  big  speckled 
trout  using  the  very  swiftest  portion  of 
this  fast  water.  Wonderful  how  the  small 
strong  tail  and  tail  fin,  the  balancing  and 
steering  pectoral,  anal,  ventral  and  dorsal 
fins  could  force  this  small;  stout  body 
against  the  current  and  hold  it  there 
immovable.  There  was  one  place  where 
the  rivei  roared  over  the  smooth  brink 
of  a  time-worn  ledge,  where  the  three 
feet  of  water  sluicing  and  swirling  along 
would  have  tossed  the  world's  best  human 
swimmer;  I  cast  my  wee  counterfeit 
fish  out  and  let  it  go  glittering  down  the 
rushing  water  to  the  very  crest  of  the 
fall— SMACK!  BANG!  a  trout  struck 
it  like  a  flash  and  rushed  up  stream  with 
the  first  fish  it  had  been  unable  to  beat  and 
crush  and  swallow.  The  novel  trout 
fought  in  that  wild  water  as  if  it  was 
manoeuvring  in  the  calmest  of  calm 
lakes  and  all  the  time  that  fatal  hook 
and  terrifying  "click,  click"  of  the  urging 
reel  was  maddening  my  prey.  I  saw 
it  next  through  a  cloud  of  black  flies 
(please  take  them  for  granted  where  I 
omit  them  for  they  never  omitted  us) 
shining  in  the  air  like  some  beautiful 
windflung,  Japanese  flag  fish.  In  it 
dived  with  hardly  a  splash  and  on  it 
fought  its  way  amid  rock  and  reef  and 
crested  wave  and  tantalizing  rpel  click 
until  I  had  it  ight  in  ft-  i  of  tne  net; 
then  with  a  lab  ■  :i  m.,  ■  ort  it  leaped 
clear  of  line  and  iii<<„...  and  net  andllung 
my  shining  bait  by  the  very  force  of  its 
own  strain  far  up  i  n  the  soft  maples — and 
the  Demon  of  Knots  and  Snarls  immed- 
iately wound  it  there  in  many  a  skilfully 
tied  tangle.  Like  some  huge  tree-climb- 
ing animal,  Laddie  unwound  the  ghastly 


mess.  Now  I  ask  you  to  please  tell  me 
why  an  innocently  flung,  straight,  silk 
line  caught  on  the  wind  and  aided  by  a 
slight  toss  of  the  tip,  will  at  once  proceed 
to  do  a  bit  of  intricate  fancy  patterned 
lace  stitch  all  of  its  own— that's  just 
what  my  line  did  when  Laddie  released 
it.  So  I  hung  the  next  on  my  fishing 
coat  button,  passed  the  butt  through 
my  arm  and  undid  it — right  awayV 
Oh  no  indeed!  I  had  only  a  million 
black  flies  to  kill  as  part  of  the  pattern 
or  game  or  whatever  the  silly  thing 
was- — but  I  did  finally  get  a-fishing  again. 
We  retired  from  the  fiay,  Laddie  and  I. 
You  see  the  wind  went  down  and  the 
flies  came  up  and  we  had  yet  to  unravel 
our  trout  puzzle. 

I  do  wish  some  good  ichthologist  was 
with  us.  He  need  never  go  elsewhere 
to  study.  This  river  will  provide  classes 
and  variety  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  dozen  trout 
we  kept  would  fill  the  bill  of  the  so 
called  trout — a  charr  of  course — called 
the  "speckled  trout"  Salvelinus  font- 
analis  fresh  water  form.  All  of  to-day's 
run  were  more  towards  the  sea-running 
form  of  these  charr.  Some  of  the  bellies 
were  quite  silvery.  The  ne\er  varying 
small  scale  told  us  the  family  but  some 
had  pale  flesh,  others  pinkish,  others 
almost  terra  cotta. 

Of  the  couple  of  dozen  or  more  fish 
thrown  back  one  was  an  uncommon  salt 
water  white  perch  and  it  is  as  black  as  a 
black  bass,  which  indeed  it  resembles. 
Several  were  that  rare  form  which  has 
been  classified  roughly  under  Trutti,  a 
thin,  deep  silvery  bodied.blue  backed  and 
headed  with  unspotted  cheeks — a  true 
sea  trout,  looking  just  like  a  salmon  when 
you  see  it  several  feet  down  in  clear  sea 
water,  (Sahelinus  Stagnalis,  the  sea 
trout.) 

On  other  days  we  go  out  and  almost 
every  fish  which  strikes  is  "salmon-fry" 
(until  we  are  sure  they  are  not  salmon 
fry,  almost  every  one  goes  gently  back 
to  its  wateiy  home).  On  another  day 
we  will  strike  a  run  of  long. clean,  silvery 
fish  with  but  a  few  red  spots  down  the 
median  line  and  twelve  inches  long,  where 
the  last   mentioned   weie  but  eight. 
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These  may  be  a  full  year-old,  river  iun 
of  young  salmon  and  the  others  half 
that  age,  (e\  idently  young  salmo  salar). 
Again  we  go  out  and  catch  a  fish,  which 


Two  on  the  right  are  salmon  fry. 
other  two  are  speckled  trout. 


The 


I  am  positive  is  not  salmon  fry,  as  its 
egg  bags  are  full  down  below  the  small 
intestines.  They  fight  as  hard  as  any 
pound  fish  I  have  met.  The  mouth  is 
black;  eye  golden;  pre  and  opercle  unspot- 
ted unlike  those  of  the  salmon  fry.  Pink 
spots  and  yellow  ones  with  blue  rings 
around  each  one,  flesh  yellow  reddish 
to  almost  amber  and  all  the  back  and 
top  of  head  a  metallic  blue  or  steel  blue. 
What  is  it?  Evidently  freshly  run  sea 
trout  Salvelinus  Stagnates  again. 

On  the  very  next  day  we  go  out  and 
the  Old  Dame  Nature  has  taken  the 
whole  bag  of  tricks  and  shaken  them  up 
and  our  nice  little  notes  and  photographs 
all  go  a  glimmering.  (I'll  tell  you  what  we 
think— we  do  not  know  atiy  thing  about 
it  YETI)  One  thing  we  have  learned, 
the  speckled  trout — fontaniHs,  is  the 
boss  of  the  stream.  We  always  find  them 
in  the  very  upper  reaches  in  the  best 
feeding  runs  and  no  sooner  do  we  catch 
them  all  out  of  these  runs  and  return 
next  day  than  we  find  their  place  occupied 
by  yet  other  fontinalis,  and  rarely  eithei 
"salmon  fry"  or  "sea-trout"usurps  these 
quiet,  evidently  fought-for  feeding  runs. 
The  waters  of  this  Tusket  chain  of  lakes 
and  connecting  streams — for  they  are 
rarely  wide  enough  to  be  called  rivers — 
offer  most  excellent  trout  fishing  in  late 
April  and  May.  A  party  of  four  friends 
sent  their  flat-bottomed  boats  on  a 
motor  truck,  with  two  guides,  ahead 
of  them  to  K,empt  Bridge.  Here  they 
took  the  water  on  Friday  and  made  the 
run  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  by  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  camping  where  night 
overtook  them.  In  this  way  they  had 
really  excellent  fishing  as  they  ate  some 
twenty  trout  per  day  and  still  brought 
home  about  fifty  fish.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  these  and  found  the  sea- 
running  trout,  called  sea-trout,  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  southwestern  coast 
(Salvelinus  stagnalis)  (a  full  brothei, 
if  you  will,  of  the  speckled  trout).  It 
is  a  deeper,  more  slender  fish  than  the 
common  charr  called  the  "Brook"  or 
"Speckled  trout"  and  you  can  always  tell 
it  by  the  top  of  the  head  being  salmon 
blue  in  color  and  the  spots  of  the  side 
pink  instead  of  red  and  also  many  of  the 


big  yellow  spots  have  bluish  rings  about 
them.  This,  as  indeed  all  trout,  runs 
to  the  sea  and  re-ascends  the  streams  in 
late  autumn  and  late  spring  months,  and 
we  now  know  spawns  here — as  of  the 
three  fish,  all  big  two  pounders  which  I 
pictured  on  top  of  the  basket  full  of  fish, 
two  were  spawned  out  Stagnalis  or  "sea 
tiout",  as  the  sides  were  lean  and  the 
jaw  well  hooked.  This  would  point  to 
trout  spawning  in  the  spring  before  the 
high  water — instead  of  them  all  spawn- 
ing in  the  fall  as  has  hitherto  been  written 
by  most  men  who  study  this  part  of 
biology.  Under  those  three  magnificent 
trout  were  many  pound  fish  and  few 
half  poundeis.  We  must  say  that  for 
strings  of  laige,  dark,  well  filled  out  and 
handsomely  marked  trout,  Nova  Scotia 
beats  anything  in  our  experience,  and 
we  have  fished  right  across  the  continent 
— not  as  excellent  fishermen — 'but  to  tell 
you,  my  readers,  of  all  the  fishes  we  have 
seen. 

On  a  glorious  May  day  Sunday  morn- 
ing a  neighbor  called  for  Laddie  and  I  to 
motor  us  up  country  This  part  of  Nov  a 
Scotia  is  one  great  bush  and  barren  where 
the  moose  and  the  deer  breed  unmolested, 
and  through  it  all  the  blue  chain 
of  Tusket  Lakes  and  the  sparkling 
waters  where  the  rivers  connect  them. 
Running  through  the  well  cleared  fields 
of  the  farmers  which  border  the  streams, 
down  tiny  trails  into  the  bush,  the  car 
purred  and  we  halted  beside  a  "purling" 
— whatever  that  is — brook  (is  well  for  an 


walked  up  the  path  worn  by  the  feet  of 
many  a  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  and 
emerged  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  pool;  an 
occasional  trout  rose  at  the  tail  of  the 
inrushing  water,  flies  went  floating  down 
stream  unmolested — then  we  walked 
to  the  little  dam  and  in  a  pool  below  lay 
a  wonderful  sight.  The  tiny  basin  was 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  leaps  across 
and  about  breast  deep.  Slowly  fanning 
over  the  great  boulders  below  lay  a  mass 
of  the  most  stately  trout  f  have  seen 
in  this  province.  One,  the  daddy  of 
them  all,  looked  a  good  two  feet  long 
and  was  a  fish  of  about  three  pounds' 
weight.  They  took  little  notice  of  we 
animals  abo\  e  and  when  one  of  our  friends 
and  Laddie  gathered  a  couple  of  worms 
from  in  under  the  roadside  stones  and 
threw  them  in,  the  great  trout  ignored 
them;  but  one  of  the  lesser  fry,  he  was 
well  over  a  pound  himself,  swam  slowly 
over  and  nabbed  one  worm,  the  other 
worm,  a  well  stretched  out  revolving 
bait — was  totally  ignored  as  it  sank.  We 
gazed  our  fill.  I  am  glad  to  say  (for 
our  record  and  past  resolutions  of  never 
fishing  on  the  "Day  of  Rest")  that  there 
was  not  a  lod,  no,  not  even  a  bit  of  line 
or  one  single  hook  in  all  the  pockets  of 
any  of  we  four — or  I'm  afraid!  Well  we 
are  but  human  beings  after  all  and  so 
liable  to  err — especially  when  we  err  onto 
a  big  three  pound  trout.  Away  spun 
the  car  and  we  left  the  beauties  all  undis- 
turbed. 

Black  flies  are  a  confounded  nuisance 


Landing  a  speckled  trout. 

author  to  use  these  words — all  writers  do).  We  wished  to  send  a  specimen  of  the 

This  tiny  rivulet  crossed  the  road  under  small  trout-like  fish  which  swim  in  these 

a  rude  bridge,  a  strip  of  rushing  water  Tusket  waters — they    snatch  your  fly 

not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  in  width.    We  or  spinner  before  the  speckled  trout  has 
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a  chance.  As  the  flies  had  been  very  bad 
yesterday  and  as  the  "Dope"  with 
pennyroyal  in  it  scalds  the  skin  badly 
when  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  hot  sun,  we 


spotted  black  banded,  silvery  fish  with 
black  pots  on  the  cheeks;  third,  the 
speckled  trout,  running  to  three  pounds 
weight   (salvelinus  fontanilis);  fourth, 


Two  fish  on  the  sides  are  the  so-called  "salmon  fry"  (young  salmon). 

five  are  speckled  trout  from  half  pounders  down. 


The  other 


decided  to  get  the  specimen  for  the 
Biological  Station  at  St.  Andrews,  New 
Brunswick,  early  in  the  a.m.  From  our 
breakfast  table  we  saw  a  guide  fight  and 
gaff  a  salmon — then  without  dope  or 
head  net  we  ventured  forth.  As  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  dodge  the  pests  I  took  the 
flies  and  spinneis  off  the  rod  and  tied  tiny 
trout  hooks  on  and  put  worm  bait  on. 
Tn  the  first  wading  the  flies  espied  me  and 
used  me  for  a  gathering  place  until  my 
hat  was  literally  covered  with  them — 
very  carefully  f  brushed  off  any  which 
got  on  my  badly  bitten  neck  without 
disturbing  my  hat  load,  and  fished  on. 
Perversely  the  "salmon  fry"  would  not 
even  take  what  wriggling  bait.  Now 
a  gust  of  wind  dislodged  my  tenants  and 
they  returned  and  alighted  on  me  every- 
where and  drove  me  out  of  the  water. 
I  ran  and  walked  further  up  the  river 
and  again  I  found  it  impcssible  to  use 
my  line  as  they  even  got  into  my  eyes. 
I  said  many  things,  but  what  was  the  use 
as,  unlike  mosquitos,  they  never  bite  us 
in  the  house  nor  during  the  night  in  the 
bunk..  Again  I  waded  out  and  a  cloud 
assailed  me  and  nipped  me  hard  so  that  I 
sought  the  bank  for  a  cool  breath  of  air 
and  to  wipe  off  the  wee  devils.  Upon  the 
bridge  f  went  where  a  faiily  good  wind 
was  blowing  and  threw  my  baited  hook 
far  out  and  it  floated  down  the  current. 
Bang!  A  fine  clean  "salmon  fry"  stiuck 
and  f  reeled  it  in  and  lifted  it  whirling  in 
the  air  through  a  mass  of  tormenting 
flies.  I  had  the  bottle  and  box  and  wrap- 
per all  ready  but  I  could  not  fix  the 
specimen  for  the  torments — I  had  to 
run  up  the  road  and  sit  in  the  shade 
and  (hey  drove  me  on  and  on  until 
finally  I  had  the  ready  addressed  box 
wrapped  and  tied  and  deposited  in  the 
rural  Post  Office  box.  I 
Later — July  first.  We  have  received 
from  the  Biological  Station  at  St.  An- 
drews a  letter  from  Professor  Huntsman 
in  which  he  classified  the  so  called  "Sal- 
mon fry  '  as  the  young  Salmo  salar  the 
Atlantic  Salmon — so  after  three  months 
work  we  feel  we  are  able  to  say  that  we 
know  the  names  of  the  fishes  of  the  Tusk- 
et  system.  First  and  largest,  the  Atlan- 
tic Salmon  (a  fine  firm  bodied  nine 
pounder  is  in  the  cellar  as  I  write  this — 
and  he  gave  Laddie  a  grand  fight  too;) 
second,  the  young  of  the  Atlantic  Salmon 
called  the    'salmon  fry"  locally,  a  red 


the  sea  tiout  ( salvelinus  stagnalis  or 
trutti)  blue  top  to  head,  pink  spots  and 
yellow  ones  with  blue  rings  around  them, 
goes  to  three  pounds,  called  "herling." 


on  Liverpool  river,  full  cousin  to  the 
speckled  trout  and  a  hard  fighter  too 

Boih  third  and  fouith  fishes  run  to  the 
sea,  therefore  jou  may  take  many  odd 
looking  trout  here  but  there  are  only  the 
two  kinds  subdivided  thus; — Speckled 
trout — fresh  water  form;  speckled  trout — 
Salter  water  sea  lunning  loim.  Sea  trout 
(stagnalis)  sea  running  form.  Sea  trout 
modified,  fresh  water  form.  We  also 
had  one  specimen  of  the  rare  small 
white  fish  of  the  Atlantic. 

Fifth,  the  spawning  shad  getting  soft, 
unfit  for  food  at  this  date  in  July.  Sixth, 
the  Gaspereau,  also  spawns  here,  being 
reduced  in  numbers  each  year.  The 
white  peich,  running  up  from  the  sea  to 
spawn  (blindly  named  as  it  is  blacker 
than  a  black  bass.)  The  common  perch, 
eating  the  eggs  of  trout  and  salmon. 
The  common  eel,  running  up  in  millions,, 
inch  long  in  size,in  May — big  ones  here 
also.  These  eel  nose  out  the  eggs  of 
spawning  salmon  and  should  be  caught 
out  of  this  spawning  ground  as  should 
indeed  the  common  perch,  also  suckers. 
We  found  young  Gf  gaspei  eau,  young  of 
peich  (common),  red  sticklebacks,  silver 
chub,  also  the  common  cat  fish,  fairly 
young  speckled  trout,  very  small  salmon. 
And  we  also  took  besides  the  adult  Atlan- 
tic salmon  (freshly  run)  the  spawned 
out  adult  salmon  "Kelts".  And  also 
three  to  four  pound  "Grilse"  and  the 
spawned  out  form  of  this  fish  called 
"Grilse  Kelts". 


Natural  History  Photos 

Bonnycastle  Dale 


Landing  porpoise  in  the  straits  of  Juan^de  Fuca. 


F.  V.  WILLIAMS 


The  lords  and  ladies  of  Grand  Manan  Island, 
the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  acotia 
and  the  New  England  Atlantic  States,  or  the 
harlequin  duck  as  it  is  properly  known,  with 
the  wood  duck,  ranks  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
ducks  in  existence. 

It  has  been  reported  as  far  south  as  Colorado 
in  the  central  part  of  North  America,  from 
Alaska  to  California  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
from  Labrador  to  as  far  south  as  Florida  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  northern  countries 
seem  to  have  the  preference  in  this  ducks'  choice 
of  a  homeland  as  northern  North  America  and 
eastern  Asia  are  its  chief  range. 

No  mistaking  this  fellow  either  in  flight  or 
plumage.  Its  flight  when  approaching  a  rocky 
shore  preparatory  to  alighting  is  seemingly  as 
swift  and  far  more  erratic  than  any  duck  we 
know  of.  We  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
observing  this  in  the  tiny  inlets  and  bays  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  off  the  southwest  head  of  Grand 
Manan  Island,  where  at  one  time  these  beauti- 
ful fowl  were  fairly  plentiful,  and  it  was  a  sight 
to  be  remembered  to  see  a  bunch  of  these  swift 
fellows  come  shooting  in  out  of  the  vapor  on  a 
cold  wintry  morning  and  get  right  busy  with  the 
business  of  starting  their  morning  s  feed. 

The  male  plumage  is  a  lead-blue,  or  slate 
color,  slightly  topped  with  purple,  nearly  black 
on  the  crown  of  head  and  on  the  lower  part  of  back 
and  the  tail  feathers,  being  darkest  on  the  neck 
and  head;  from  breast  backward  and  the  linings 
of  the  wings,  a  sooty  brown,  and  chestnut  or 
brown  on  the  flanks. 

There  is  an  elongated  white  strip  from  between 
the  bill  and  eye,  extending  backward  toward 
the  crewn,  a  round  white  spot,  and  a  white  bar 
behind  it  on  each  side  of  the  head;  a  white  col- 
lar, which  in  all  cases  does  not  extend  clear 
around  the  neck.  These  white  markings  that 
we  have  observed  are  all  bordered  with  black, 
also  a  white  spot,  nearly  round,  on  each  side  of 
tail  and  a  well  defined  crescent  in  front  of  each 
wing  of  white  also  bordered  with  black;  specu- 
lum purple  or  violet,  showing  in  light  a  metallic 
iridescence;  eyes  a  reddish  brown;  bill,  olive 
shade;  feet,  bluish  with  dusky  webs  and  light 
colored  nails. 

The  female's  plumage  oa  head  and  upper  part 
of  body  is  a  dark  brown;  darkest  on  head  and 
rump;  below  color  turns  to  gray  and  passes  to 
white  on  abdomen  bordered  with  an  area  of 
mottled  gray;  sooty  bill,  brown  eyes,  and  blue- 
§r3y  feet. 

On  each  side  of  head  there  are  three  nearly 
white  spots,  one  in  front  of  the  eye,  one  behind 
the  ear,  and  one  on  the  cheek.  In  the  summer 
the  male  takes  on  practically  the  same  plumage 
as  the  female,  and  the  young  and  females  are 
always  distinguishable  by  the  light  spots  on  the 
side  of  the  head. 

BRRRRRRRRR!  BRRRRRRRRR! 
Reaching  out  of  bed  to  grab  that 
alarm  clock,  before  it  awakened 
everyone  else  in  the  house  required 
quick  work;  but  the  suddenly  awakened 
sleeper  did  it,  grabbed  the  clock  without 
a  miss  and  threw  over  the  little  lever 
shutting  off  the  alarm  and  replaced  the 


clock  without  as  much  as  knocking  the 
lamp  off  the  table,  from  where  it  sat  in 
the  darkness  beside  the  clock. 

The  lamp  lighted  and  a  glance  at  the 
clock  shows  the  time  to  be  4  a.m.,  an 
uncanny  hour  to  be  rolling  out  of  a 
winter's  morning.  Up  this  fellow  got, 
slipped  into  his  clothes  and  crept  as 
noiselessly  as  possible  down  stairs  to 
the  kitchen  and  had  a  fire  going  in  the 
kitchen  stove  in  no  time. 

Another  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  slipped  by  and  with  a  good  break- 
fast under  his  belt,  the  early  one  picked 
up  the  old  musket  from  the  corner, 
hung  a  powder  horn  over  his  shoulder, 
and  a  shot  pouch  over  the  opposite  one, 
completed  his  outfit  for  the  morning's 
anticipated  sport,  the  while  old  Bose 
bounced  here  and  there  cutting  capers 
like  a  kitten.  (There  was  something  about 
that  old  gun  that  always  gave  Bose  a 
severe  attack  of  "jumpabouts"  every  time 
his  master  picked  it  up.)  It  took  a  severe 
cautioning  and  a  cuff  oa  the  ear  to 
cool  his  excitement  off  enough,  so  that 
he  would  not  awaken  the  entire  house- 
hold before  they  got  started;  a  hasty 
glance  about  the  room  to  see  that  noth- 
ing had  been  forgotten  and  a  look  at 
the  fire  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  it  was  safe  to  leave  for  the  next 
two  or  three  hours  'till  the  folks  decided 
to  get  up.  And  then  the  hunter  stepped 
outside. 

Whew!  How  the  frosty  morning  air 
did  nip  and  sting  at  first,  especially 
as  there  was  a  good  breeze  to  drive  it. 
Awav  up  the  starlighted  road  they  went, 
the  man  and  the  dog  close  on  his  heels, 
travelling  at  a  brisk  walk.  They  soon 
forgot  there  was  frost  in  the  air;  it  was 
merely  bracing,  nothing  severe  about  it 
at  all. 

Down  hill  and  up  hill  and  along  the 
levels,  past  the  last  neighbour's  farm- 
house and  then  the  turn  into  the  Brad- 
ford Cove  road,  the  tall  spruces  on  either 
side  growing  close  in  to  the  road  makes 
the  going  decidedly  dark,  but  the  old 
road  has  been  broken  open  by  the  men 
getting  out  their  winters'  firewood  and 
the  way  is  clear  to  follow  even  in  the 
semi-darkness.  Setting  off  the  road 
meant  getting  into  deep  snow,  so  the 
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travelling  was  very  good  in  here  as  the 
trees  shelter  one  from  the  wind,  that  is 
decidedly  raw  in  the  more  open  places. 

Two  hours  of  this  and  a  squirrel  chat- 
ters shrilly  from  a  nearby  spruce,  the 
first  herald  of  the  coming  daylight. 
Objects  begin  to  take  form  and  lose 
their  ghostliness.  Trees,  stumps,  and 
shrubbery  are  discernible  and  a  damp- 
ness begins  to  pervade  the  air,  warning 
the  hunter  of  his  approach  to  water. 
Twenty  minutes  later  the  old  time 
duckshooter  is  standing,  behind  a  gnarled 
old  cedar  on  the  edge  of  a  fifty  foot 
cliff,  looking  down  at  the  beach  below 
and  straining  his  eyes  to  catch  the 
slightest  movement  that  might  mean 
ducks  feeding  among  the  weed-covered 
rocks,  that  the  tide  of  Fundy  was  leaving 
exposed.  Possibly  there  might  be  a 
black  duck  over  there  where  the  water 
had  come  rushing  over  the  cliff  to  freeze 
in  a  thousand  tiny  icicles  on  the  sur- 
rounding rock  and  boulders.  The  sight 
was  a  beautiful  one  and  it  held  the 
hunter  spellbound  for  some  moments. 
There  were  no  ducks  in  there  this  morn- 
ing, but  well  he  knew  that  this  was  a 
favorite  place  for  the  wildfowl  and  that 
he  must  get  into  place  if  he  wished  to 
get  a  few  shots  at  the  wily  feathered 
ones  that  were  wont  to  call  here  on  oc- 
casion. With  a  last  glance  at  the 
beauty  of  the  ice-covered  cliff,  touched 
as  it  was  by  the  first  rays  of  light  from 
the  east,  the  hunter  dropped  into  a  small 
gulch  that  led  down  to  the  beach  a  few 
yards  from  the  old  cedar.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  he  was  in  ambush  between 
two  big  boulders  which  completely 
screened  him  from  view  from  the  seaward 
side  and  also  protected  him  from  the 
wind  that  was  blowing  in  raw  and  cold 
from  the  southwest.  Seated  on  a  piece 
of  dry  driftwood  the  hunter  and  the 
old  dog  awaited  developments. 

In  the  light  now  spreading  off  shore 
could  be  seen  tiny  specks  shooting  about 
at  a  great  rate,  sometimes  a  pair,  some- 
times five  or  six,  or  in  less  frequent  cases 
a  dozen  or  so  of  these  specks  would  go 
speeding  by. 

A  real  lover  of  the  duck  game  would 
tell  you  that,  even  at  this  distance,  which 
was  considerable,  that  certain  of  these 
spots  were  old-squaws,  or  that  such 
and  such  a  bunch  were  whitewinged 
coots,  or  that  those  heavywinged,  or 
heavy  flying  flellows  were  seaducks, 
(the  local  name  for  eider  duck).  How 
did  they  know?  That  was  easy.  There 
was  no  other  duck  that  was  nearly  all 
white;  the  merest  novice  should  know 
that;  the  big  sea  drakes  flying  with  the 
brown  ducks  were  a  mark  as  far  as  one 
could  see. 

DOWN!  DOWN!  Get  down  Bose, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
hunter  pushed  old  Bose's  head  flat  with 
the  rock,  and  Bose  wise  in  the  way  of 
the  longshore  gunner  stays  just  where 
he's  put.  The  hunter  has  slowly  sunk 
back  until  his  eyes  only  are  visible  above 
the  rock,  his  tan  colored  cap  blending 
in  with  the  weed  covered  background  so 
that  it  looks  a  part  of  the  color  of  the 
rocks  about  him. 

And  there  coming  in  from  the  sea, 
one  hundred  yards  away  now,  were  two 
ducks.  Their  flight  cauld  almost  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  swallows',  so 
graceful  was  it,  and  as  they  neared  the 
rocks  the  way  they  swerved  and  twisted 
in  their  flight  was  wonderful  to  observe, 
as  they  apparently  examined  this  place 
and  that  amongst  the  weed-covered 
rocks  that  the  tide  was  leaving  exposed. 

Wavering  and  swerving  in  their  flight 
they  at  last  struck  the  water  very 
daintily,  — so  as  to  hardly  leave  a 
splash, — some  sixty  yards  in  front  of 
and  to  the  left  of  the  hunters'  hiding 


place.  Plop!  Plop!  And  they  both  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  as  they  made  their  first  dive  for 
food.  Trust  a  lord  or  lady  for  that. 
No  sooner  down  than  they  are  at  it, 
as  if  they  had  not  seen  anything  to  eat 
for  a  month. 

The  man  with  the  musket  stood  up 
the  instant  they  dived,  and  measured 
the  distance  with  his  eye  and  immed- 
iately sank  back  into  his  place  again. 
"Too  far,  Fve  got  to  get  closer  than 
that.    That's  a  good  sixty  yards." 

Up  they  came,  with  a  flirt  of  their 
wedge-shaped  tails  as  they  shook  the 
drops  of  brine  from  their  plumage,  and 
again  they  went  down,  but  the  male 
bird  was  up  again  immediately,  and  he 
came  very  nearly  catching  the  hunter  as 
he  started  to  raise  up:  He  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  dive  again,  not  he. 
Instead  he  swam  about  the  edge  of  the 
rockweed  rocks  picking  here  and  there 
at  the  small  shellfish  clinging  thereto, 
while  the  female  was  diving  as  regularly 
as  if  she  were  paid  to  do  it. 

At  last  the  male  swam  behind  a 
goodly  sized  bit  of  rock  and  the  hunter 
dropping  flat  on  his  stomach  wriggled 
forward  a  good  twenty  yards  to  another 
shelter  among  the  boulders,  the  dog 
following  him  in  a  half  crouching  posi- 
tion as  closely  as  he  could. 

Now  ensued  a  good  five  minutes  wait. 
Had  that  duck  behind  the  rock  suspected 
something  wrong?  The  hunter  was  sure 
the  female  had  not,  as  she  had  dived  not 
more  than  three  seconds  before  he  had 
started  his  creep.  No,  the  top  of  the 
lord's  head  appeared  over  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  and  then  he  slowly  walked  up 
into  plain  view,  feeding  as  he  came. 
His  mate  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  notion 
of  leaving  the  feeding  ground  she  had 
evidently  discovered  on  the  bottom. 

Time  and  again  she  dived.  Coming 
to  the  surface  she  would  dabble  about 
with  some  tiny  shellfish  she  had  brought 
up  from  the  regions  below,  and  after 
mauling  it  to  her  complete  satisfaction 
would  proceed  to  swallow  it  and  dive 
again.  The  hunter  waited  in  vain  for 
the  two  ducks  to  come  within  range. 
With  his  old  musket  and  the  one  shot 
at  his  command  the  trick  was  to  get  as 
many  as  possible  with  one  shot.  Des- 
pairing of  this  he  decided  to  take  a 
shot  at  the  fellow  on  the  rock. 

He  raised  up  slowly  and  carefully, 
his  gun  thrust  forward  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  sudden  move  on  the 
part  of  the  duck,  but  not  a  sign  of  fright 
did  that  fowl  show;  not  at  first,  then 
suddenly  he  stopped  feeding  and  watched 
the  hunter  as  he  slowly  brought  the  old 
musket  into  line.  The  man  glanced 
down  along  the  barrel,  and  then  some- 
thing happened,  and  it  happened  so 
quickly  that  the  hunter  himself  was 
dazed  for  some  minutes  after  it  was  all 
over. 

In  from  off  shore  whirled  and  circled 
a  bunch  of  ducks.  A  part  of  them  struck 
the  water  with  the  lady;  the  others, 
two  males  and  a  female  alighted  with 
a  great  to  do  on  the  rock  with  the  male. 

Now  the  old  musket  had  a  very  hard 
trigger  pull,  and  the  hunter  holding  on 
his  target  was  just  putting  a  bit  of 
pressure  on  the  trigger  when  he  happen- 
ed to  notice  what  was  about  to  take 
place.  He  released  the  pressure  on 
that  trigger  for  perhaps  the  lapse  of 
fifteen  seconds  and  in  that  time  the 
newcomers  had  spied  him  and  with  the 
lord  already  on  the  rock  had  stepped  up 
toward  the  top,  preparatory  to  whirling 
away  out  of  that  place  of  such  strange 
doings.  Three  of  the  bunch  drew  together 
—CRASH!  and  with  a  puff  of  black 
powder  smoke  the  old  muzzle  loader 


went  off.  Two  of  the  ducks  lay  on  the 
rock  and  Bose  caught  the  third  one  be- 
fore it  got  to  the  water.  "Three  out  of 
four,  pretty  good,  pretty  good,"  chuck- 
led the  hunter. 

A  half  hour  afterwards  he  got  a  black 
duck  that  came  in  to  the  fresh  v/ater  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Another  hour 
passed  and  by  leaving  his  ambush  and 
following  them  as  they  fed  alongshore 
diving  and  moving  about,  he  got  a  shot 
into  a  bunch  of  six  old-squaws,  getting 
two  out  of  six,  making  a  total  of  six 
good  ducks.  Well  satisfied  he  and  the 
old  dog  turned  their  steps  homeward 
through  the  now  sunlighted  woodland. 


iliiiiiiiii 

Splendid  Catch  of 
Salmon  Trout 

Judging  from  the  photo,  salmon  trout 
abound  in  Fish  Tail  Lake.  This 
lake  which  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite 
rendezvous  for  fishermen  is  located 
above  or  west  of  Baptiste  Lake,  near 
Bancroft,  along  whose  shores  runs  the 
I.  B.  0.  railroad  from  Kinmount  to 
Bancroft.  Ihe  lake  is  described  by 
R.  C.  Fair  of  Madoc  as  navigable  for 


Splendid  catch  of  salmon  trout. 


thirty  miles;  splendid  waters  for  motor 
boats,  with  beautiful  bathing  beaches 
and  water  clear  and  healthy  at  all 
seasons.  Some  twenty  cottages  have 
already  been  constructed  and  trout  and 
bass  fishing  alike  are  both  good.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  copper  lines  for  trolling, 
as  the  water  is  very  deep,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  troll  at  depths  all  the  way 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  for 
salmon.  Mr.  Fair  has  fished  these 
waters  for  twenty  years,  and  in  praising 
Fish  Tail  Lake  as  a  fishing  resort  states 
that  he  has  caught  salmon  all  the  way 
from  two  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 
The  members  of  his  party  who  hooked 
the  above  catch  in  one  day's  fishing  are: 
C.  S.  Gillespie  and  Mr.  Brunsmead, 
Toronto;  Roy  Payne,  Bancroft.  Mr. 
Agnew,  Wilberforce  and  C.  S.  Gillespie, 
Campbellford. 


Fishing  the  Cowichan  River  From  a  Canoe 


THERE  are  many  trout  streams  in 
British  Columbia  that  may  be 
fished  from  a  canoe  but  none  equal 
the  Cowichan  River  on  Vancouver 
Island  for  ease  of  access,  length,  beauty 
of  scenery,  and  abundance  of  trout.  The 
head  of  the  Cowichan  is,  easily  reached 
by  rail  or  automobile  lrom  Mctoria. 
The  upper  and  lower  reaches  are  much 
fished,  but  the  main  portion  of  the  river 
is  accessible  during  the  best  part  of  the 
season  only  to  anglers  who  fish  from  a 
canoe.  Owing  to  its  heavily  wooded 
banks  and  its  contracted  channels  with 
its  overhanging  cliffs,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  river  cannot  be  fished  in  any  other 
way.  The  result  is  that  the  Cowichan 
is  still,  and  will  long  remain  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  trout  stream  on 
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fishing  by  the  way,  four  of  us  left  the 
city  of  Victoria  on  the  morning  of  May 
9th  and  motored  to  the  head  of  the  river 
over  one  of  the  finest  scenic  roads  in  the 
north-west.  The  road  from  Victoria  to 
the  village  of  Duncan  (an  attractive  little 
place  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cowichan 
and  at  the  head  of  Cowichan  Bay),  is  a 
section  of  what  is  termed  the  Island 
Highway.  It  led  us  over  the  Malahat 
Mountain  where  we  looked  down  upon 
the  southeasterly  end  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  inland  sea  and  across  to 
the  wonderfully  beautiful,  snow-capped 
Olympic  range  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Mount  Baker,  on  the  mainland  of  the 


camp  at  Green's,  a  mile  or  more  below 
the  lake. 

For  two  days  we  fished  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  just 
below  the  lake,  with  only  fair  success. 
The  weather  was  unfavorable,  too  wet 
and  chilly  for  the  flies  to  be  out.  This 
stretch  of  the  river  can  be  fished  from 
row  boats,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
Riverside  Inn,  a  very  comfortable  and 
well-kept  little  hotel,  built  and  run  to 
cater  to  fishermen  and  summer  guests. 
There  are  but  few  places  where  one  can 
fish  from  the  bank. 

The  second  day  after  our  arrival  our 
Indians  with  two  canoes  arrived,  as 
agreed  upon.  They  hauled  the  canoes 
on  wagons  from  Duncan.  We  fished 
from  the  canoes  on  the  third  day,  and 


"After  the  canoes  had  been  lowered  over  the  rapids  below  the  canyon,  we  re-embarked 

and  went  on  down  the  river." 


Vancouver  Island.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  story  to  tell  you  of  that  river  and 
the  best  way  to  fish  it. 

The  Cowichan  has  its  source  some  forty 
odd  miles  from  the  sea  in  Cowichan  Lake, 
the  largest  lake  on  Vancouver  Island, 
and  having  an  elevation  of  540  feet.  The 
river  carries  more  trout  fishing  water 
than  any  other  stream  on  that  three 
hundred-mile  long  island.  During  the 
winter  and  spring  it  is  a  good-sized  river, 
and  all  through  the  year  carries  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  clear  cold  water. 
During  the  fall,  considerable  numbers  of 
Pacific  Salmon  enter  its  waters  to  spawn, 
and  from  late  fall  to  early  spring  it  is 
much  frequented  by  steelhead  trout  that 
also  enter  for  the  same  purpose  from  the 
sea.  With  the  salmon  and  the  salmon- 
like steelhead  come  hordes  of  trout  that 
differ  but  little,  save  in  size,  from  the 
steelhead,  which  are  locally  termed 
rainbow  or  black  spotted  trout.  The 
river  is  also  stocked  by  trout  that 
drop  down  from  the  lake  in  the  early 
spring  to  spawn.  As  the  season  advances 
there  is  a  migration  of  trout  from  the 
river  to  the  sea,  and  also  into  the  lake. 

With  the  purpose  of  running  the  river 
in  canoes  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  and 


province,  in  all  her  grandeur  stood  off  to 
the  left,  and  just  the  upper  rim  of  Mount 
Ranier  pointed  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Olympic  range.  Nothing  more  beautiful 
in  land  and  water  and  snow-capped  range 
could  be  wished  for,  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten landscape.  From  the  summit  we 
dropped  down  to  the  shore  of  Cowichan 
Bay  and  thence  to  the  river.  The  road 
from  the  village  of  Duncan  leaves  the 
Island  Highway  and  runs  for  the  first 
ten  miles  through  a  sparsely  cleared 
section  and  thence  through  a  beautiful 
forest  of  spruce  and  cedar,  edged  here 
and  there  with  large  leafed  maple,  white 
cedar  and  tall  dog-wood.  1  he  latter  was 
in  full  bloom  and  added  greatly  to  an 
altogether  satisfactory  setting  of  this 
excellent  highway.  We  reached  the  head 
of  the  river  early  in  the  afternoon,  having 
stopped  at  Duncan  for  lunch  at  an 
attractive  inn,  and  for  a  final  conference 
with  Indian  Agent  W.  H.  Robertson, 
who,  by  correspondence,  had  engaged 
for  us  four  Cowichan  Indians  and  two 
of  their  large  canoes  for  the  trip  down  the 
river.  Our  camp  outfit  had  preceded  us 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  branch- 
line  from  Duncan  to  the  lake.    We  made 


on  the  fourth  broke  camp,  and  dropped 
down  stream  some  four  miles  to  a  point 
known  as  Siwash  Rip,  fishing  by  the 
way.  There  we  made  camp  and  re- 
mained four  days. 

The  camp  was  made  on  a  heavily 
wooded  flat  some  fifty  feet  above  the 
water.  It  overlooked  a  bend  of  the  river 
and  a  bit  of  its  channel.  A  bold  round- 
topped  show-covered  mountain  faced 
us  on  the  south,  and  great  spruce  and 
cedar  trees  sheltered  us  from  the  north. 
It  was  an  ideal  camping  place,  level,  well 
wooded,  free  from  brush,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  dry  firewood  was  easily  ob- 
tainable. 

In  drifting  down  stream  we  had  a 
taste  of  the  sport  that  awaited  us.  If  you 
have  never  fished  in  a  Vancouver  Island 
stream  from  a  big  canoe  held  in  mid- 
stream by  Indians  with  their  long, 
"unshod  canoe  poles,"  you  have  some- 
thing to  live  and  long  for.  It's  ideal. 
By  this  means  you  can  get  at  every  bend 
and  pool  in  the  river,  having  no  difficulty 
with  your  back  cast  so  long  as  the  canoe 
is  kept  away  from  the  overhanging  trees. 
You  hook  and  fight  your  fish  in  swift 
water.  You  cannot,  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  canoe,  finish  the  fight 
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in  quiet  water.  You  have  to  fight  it  out 
on  the  line  of  greatest  resistance.  From 
the  beginning,  unless  fatally  hooked,  the 
fish  has  an  excellent  fighting  chance. 
The  odds  are.  in  its  favor.  It  taxes  the 
skill  and  tackle  of  the  experienced  angler 
to  net  a  fish,  hooked  and  fought  in  such 
water.  Under  such  sportsman-like  con- 
ditions even  a  half  pounder  gives  you  a 
run  for  your  money.  You  vvill  have  to 
fish  the  river  in  this  manner  to  fully 
appreciate  the  increased  sport  afforded. 

Being  desirous  of  making  camp  early 
in  the  day,  the  fishing  indulged  in  from 
Green's  to  the  Rips  was  only  a  taste,  an 
appetizer,  for  the  great  sport  experienced 
that  evening  and  the  days  to  follow. 

The  canoes  built  and  used  by  the 
Cowichan  Indians  and  all  other  Van- 
couver Island  tribes,  are  dug-outs.  They 
are  fashioned  from  long  spruce  or  white 
cedar  logs  with  great  skill,  beautifully 
shaped,  wonderfully  buoyant  and  strong. 
The  ones  furnished  us  were  close  to 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  mid-ships,  were 
three  and  one  half  feet  wide.  The  bow 
curved  gracefully  forward  and  the  stern, 
sharp  as  the  prow,  came  up  like  a  rudder 
post.  It  is  said  the  American  clipper  ship, 
the  fastest  ever  designed,  was  modeled 
from  a  Vancouver  Island  canoe.  The 
particular  canoe  from  which  it  was 
modeled  was  some  forty  odd  feet  in 
length,  and  was  transported  over  a 
century  ago  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  to  Massachusetts  ny  one  of  the 
first  whalers  that  visited  the  Northwest 
Pacific.  It  was  made  by  Nootka  Sound 
Indians  and  was  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  ones  still  made  by  the  Indians  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
State  of  Washington.  Captain  George 
Vancouver  during  his  first  trip  while 
some  ten  miles  off  shore  from  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  encountered  a  canoe 
containing  forty  men.  We  are  told  of  a 
canoe  on  the  west  coast  that  was  one 
hundred  feet  in  length.  It,  like  all  the 
coast  canoes  is  "dug"  from  a  single  log. 
The  bow-sprit  of  our  canoes  had  been 
set  in,  but  with  that  exception  they  are 
made  of  one  piece.  They  carried  a  ton 
in  weight  but  even  thus  heavily  laden 
they  ride  the  rapids  easily,  and  sheer  off 
the  crested  water  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  seldom  that  any  enters  the  canoe. 
V\  hen  light,  they  are  easy  to  pole  up 
stream,  or  to  hold  in  mid  stream  by  the 
Indians,  one  seated  in  the  stern,  and  one 
in  the  bow.  We  were  fortunate  in  having 
an  excellent  crew  of  Indians  who  were 
strong,  good-natured  and  willing.  They 
were  interested  at  all  times  in  our  fishing 
and  the  man  in  the  bow  not  only  held  in 
place,  his  end  of  the  canoe  but  netted  the 
fish.  They  set  up  the  camp,  kept  up  the 
fires  and  washed  the  dishes.  When  we 
broke  camp,  they  did  all  the  heavy  work. 
We  paid  them  $4.00  per  day  each  and 
SI. 00  per  day  rental  for  each  canoe.  In 
addition  we  paid  them  S20.00  for  hauling 
the  canoes  up  to  the  lake,  but  did  not 
pay  them  wages  for  that  day.  They 
furnished  their  own  provisions,  though 
we  "potlatched"  (gave)  them  the  re- 
mains from  each  meal  and  all  our  unused 
food  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  Though  their 
work  was  light  during  the  time  we  were 
on  the  upper  river  and  in  camp,  they 
came  in  for  hard,  and  clever  and  wet 
work  in  running  through  the  canyon. 

One  can  not  fish  much  of  the  Cowichan 
without  Indians  and  their  sanoes  and  the 
trip  down  the  river  from  the  lake  to  the 
sea  cannot  be  made  without  them,  except 
by  men  experienced  in  the  navigation  of 
rapid  streams.  There  is  no  case  on 
record  of  the  Indians  losing  or  wrecking 
a  canoe  while  conducting  anglers  on  the 
Cowichan.  On  the  other  hand  several 
fishermen  who  have  attempted  to  run 
the  river  in  small  boats  without  them 


have  been  wrecked  and  part  of  their 
outfit  lost.  The  upper  river  from  the 
lake  to  Siwash  Rips,  and  even  as  far 
down  as  the  falls,  is  often  fished  from 
small  boats,  but  most  of  those  who 
engage  in  it  employ  local  boatmen 
familiar  with  the  river  who  pole  the  boat 
back  up  stream,  while  the  fishermen  walk 
back.  For  the  greater  portion  of  its 
course  the  Cowichan  cannot  be  fished 
before  midsummer,  from  points  of  ad- 
vantage, without  a  canoe.  We  fished 
many  stretches  that  probably  had  not 
been  fished  by  anyone  this  season  and 
most  of  them  will  not  be  fished  many 
times  again  this  season.  Having  such  a 
closely  guarded  channel  explains  why  the 
Cowichan  is  not  fished  out.  Here  and 
there,  usually  many  miles  apart,  are 
summer  cottages  of  Victoria  anglers, 
who  can  get  at  a  good  pool  or  two  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fishing  stretches 
can  only  be  reached  by  anglers  who  have 
canoes  and  Indians. 

As  to  the  fishing,  we  usually  took  both 
canoes  out  from  camp  for  the  late  fore- 
noon, late  afternoon  and  for  the  evening 
fishing.  We  never  went  far  from  camp,  and 
had  two  anglers  to  each  canoe.  When  we 
poled  up  stream  we  did  no  fishing  until 
we  reached  the  part  as  far  up  as  we  wanted 
to  go.  On  turning  we  fished  the  river 
back  to  camp.  One  Indian  sat  in  the 
bow,  which  was  headed  down  stream, 
and  the  other  Indian  in  the  stern,  and 
together  they  held  the  canoe  in  the 
rapidly  moving  water  by  means  of 
"unshod  canoe  poles"  wedged  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  At  times  the  holding 
ground  was  bad  and  considerable  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was 
required  to  maintain  the  position  desired, 
but  generally  they  held  the  canoe  in  the 
place  we  desired  with  little  effort.  Two 
anglers  can  easily  fish  from  one  canoe 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  behind  so 
timing  his  cast  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  line  in  front.  We  cast  either  sitting 
or  standing,  but  usually  stood.  Neces- 
sarily from  the  position  of  the  canoe  we 
cast  to  one  side  or  the  other  or  down 
stream.  The  predominant  variety  of 
trout  taken  in  the  Cowichan,  like  all 
other  Vancouver  Island  streams,  are 
called  "Rainbow."  They  so  closely 
resemble  the  so-called  Rainbow  of  the 
McCloud,  Sacramento  and  the  Truckee 
in  California,  the  trout  of  the  Rogue 
and  the  McKenzie  and  other  Oregon  and 
Washington  streams,  and  those  of  the 
streams  on  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia,  that  we  were  unable  to  detect 
the  difference  if  there  was  any.  None 
that  we  took  had  their  full  nuptial  colors. 
None  were  as  highly  color-marked  as 
some  taken  in  the  other  waters  named. 
None  were  "spent"  or  spawned  fish. 
All  were  fat  and  in  prime  condition.  We 
caught  few  under  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  and  only  one  that  weighed  two 
and  a  half  pounds.  They  ran  from  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds.  The 
absence  of  heavier  fish  was  surprising 
and  unusual  on  the  Cowichan.  All  four 
of  us  agreed  the  fish  were  more  game,  for 
their  weight,  than  those  taken  in  any 
other  water.  On  two  occasions  one  man 
was  "cleaned  out,"  and  another  man 
once.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  fish 
hooked  was  not  seen.  They  did  not 
break  water  at  any  time.  We  guessed 
they  were  "steel-heads,"  as  we  saw  a 
number  of  big  ones  in  the  river,  all  large 
fish  that  we  estimated  to  have  weighed 
from  eight  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds. 
The  steelheads  come  up  the  river  to 
spawn  during  the  late  fall,  winter  and 
early  spring.  We  saw  only  the  remnant 
of  the  season's  run.  The  Cowichan  from 
the  fall  to  March  is  frequented  by  both 
salmon  and  steelheads  in  large  numbers. 
The  salmon  die  after  spawning  once  as 


do  all  Pacific  salmon.  The  steelhead  is> 
however,  a  true  trout  and  does  not  die 
after  spawning,  but  returns  to  the  sea 
again.  It  is  not  infrequently  claimed 
that  the  trout  of  the  Cowichan  are 
steelheads,  that  none  are  rainbow,  that 
all  are  steelheads  that  have  not  yet  been 
to  salt  water.  Not  being  desirous  of 
discussing  that  old  question,  we  did  not 
reply  to  the  suggestion. 

Of  course  we  realized  that  the  trout 
hooked  in  swift  water  had  to  be  fought 
there,  but  we  found  that  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  net  taxed  our  Leonards'  and 
tackle  to  the  utmost,  and  before  the 
bouts  were  over,  one's  wrist  and  arm 
became  very  tired.  But  even  those  hooked 
in  a  moderate  current,  when  the  stretch 
was  wide  and  the  water  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  depth  fought  better  than 
any  "others  we  could  remember. 

As  to  flies,  we  were  told  that  we 
required  Jock  Scots,  Silver  Doctors, 
Cowichan  Coachman  and  March  Browns 
tied  on  No.  6  and  No.  8  hooks.  Of  the 
above  patterns  only  the  latter  was  of  use 
while  we  were  on  the  river.  We  did  not 
take  a  fish  on  any  of  the  three  first  named, 
and  on  no  hook  larger  than  No.  8.  The 
Governor  and  the  Improved  Governor 
were  equally  as  effective  as  the  March 
Brown.  Throughout  the  trip  those  three 
were  the  best  killers.  No.  10's  were  more 
attractive  than  No.  8's;  the  smaller  the 
size  the  more  attractive.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  in  such  swift  water  to  net  a 
fish  on  a  No.  10  hook  unless  it  was  buried 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  the  bony  parts 
of  the  jaws.  During  the  fight  in  such 
water  the  smaller  hooks  cut  out. 
fe?  We  killed  very  few  fish  because  we 
could  not  use  them.  The  first  evening 
after  camping  at  the  Rips  the  only  boat 
that  went  out  brought  in  sixteen  fish, 
running  from  a  pound  to  two  pounds  in 
weight.  They  were  mostly  consumed 
by  the  Indians,  since  none  of  us  were 
fond  of  eating  them,  being  already  fed 
up  from  the  catches  of  the  first  days. 
After  the  first  evening  at  the  Rips  we  only 
killed  and  brought  back  to  camp  the  fish 
the  Indians  wanted.  All  the  others 
were  returned  to  the  water,  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience,  with  our  blessing 
and  thanks  for  the  sport  they  had  offered. 
With  the  exception  of  two  evenings  the 
weather  throughout  was  unfavorable  for 
fly  fishing.  It  was  too  cool  for  a  flight 
of  native  flies.  We  were  at  least  two 
weeks  too  early.  Nevertheless,  every 
one  of  us  had  all  the  sport  any  reasonable 
or  experienced  angler  could  wish  for. 
"The  fish  were  there  to  burn,"  and  dull 
and  cool  as  the  weather  was  we  had  good 
sport. 

We  remained  at  the  camp  at  the  Rips 
for  four  days.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  we  broke  camp  and  dropped 
down  stream.  Some  four  miles  below 
the  Rips  we  came  to  the  first  portage, 
known  as  "the  Scutz,"  the  Indian  name 
for  the  only  falls  in  the  Cowichan.  The 
running  of  the  river  channel  from  the 
lake  to  the  Scutz  can  be  safely  accom- 
plished in  any  well  conditioned  boat  if 
carefully  handled.  For  some  ten  miles 
below  the  Scutz  the  river  cannot  be 
successfully  navigated  in  boats  other  than 
the  long  canoes  of  the  Indians,  and  even 
the  latter  must  be  managed  by  exper- 
ienced Indians  or  white  men  skilled 
in  the  navigation  of  swift  and  turbulent 
waters.  At  the  Scutz  the  anglers  walked 
the  short  portage,  while  the  Indians 
lowered  the  canoes  through  the 
rapids  to  the  head  of  the  main 
fall.  They  then  removed  the  bulk  cf 
our  outfit,  and  carried  it  a  short  distance 
to  a  shelf  of  rock,  immediately  below  the. 
falls.  Then  they  lowered  the  canoes 
with  ropes,  one  after  the  other,  over  the 
falls  near  the  left  bank  to  the  water  below. 
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It  was  not  a  very  difficult  job  for  the 
four  Indians  since  all  gave  a  hand  on 
each  canoe,  and  at  times  worked  in  water 
above  their  knees.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
skilful  work  and  the  canoes  were  kept  dry. 
The  scene  at  the  Scutz  is  very  beautiful. 
The  heavy  forest,  the  high,  bold  and 
narrow  canyon,  the  noisy  rush  of  the 
broken  water  and  the  little  clearing  on 
the  bend  above  with  its  grass  and  flowers 
affords  a  setting  that  will  always  be 
remembered.  The  Scutz  is  not  an 
abrupt  fall.  The  channel  on  the  right 
bank  is  so  broken  that  fish  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  ascent. 

Having  lowered  the  canoes  to  the  pool 
below,  the  Indians  loaded  up  again  and 
we  all  embarked  and  proceeded  for 
half  a  mile  through  a  well  denned 
canyon,  the  high  banks  of  which  are 
crowned  with  great  jtrees,  land  the  walls 
covered  with  ferns  and  flowers.  The 
waters  rush  rapidly,  white  capped  and 
crested,  with  dark  jagged  rocks  here 
and  there  impeding  their  progress.  With 
paddles,  (no  poles  used  here)  the 
Indians  skilfully  manoeuvred  the 
canoes  through  to  the  bend  in  the  river 
below.  If  you  have  ever  been  through 
such  a  bit  of  water  you  will  never  forget 
it.  If  you  have  never  had  the  joy  and 
excitement  of  such  a  ride  you  have  some- 
thing worth  while  to  anticipate  and  long 
for.  The  writer  remembers  no  such 
bit  of  water  in  the  Nipigon  or  other 
canoe-fished  streams  of  eastern  or  West- 
ern Canada.  The  canyon  of  the  Scutz 
could  be  run  in  the  birch  canoe  used  on 
the  Nipigon,  but  the  long  canoes  of  the 
Cowichan  Indians  are  much  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  work.  Their  unusual  length 
makes  it  safer  and  drier.  We  shipped 
no  water.  Lower  down  in  the  canyon, 
navigation  is  even  more  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  requires  the  use  of  poles, 
ropes  and  paddles,  and  the  Indians  have 
to  jump  overboard  sometimes  into  the 
water  waist  deep  in  order  to  get  the 
canoes  by  some  difficult  place;  but  no 
part  of  the  trip  is  quite  equal  to  the  joy 
of  the  quickening  movement  of  that  dash 
through  the  rapids  just  below  the  Scutz. 
After  you  have  passed  through  it  you 
will  long  to  do  it  again  and  again. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  canyon  below 
the  Scutz,  we  made  our  last  camp  in  a 
cluster  of  giant  cedars  at  a  sharp  bend 
of  the  stream.  It  is  a  most  favorable 
camping  site,  ideal  in  all  respects.  One 
can  walk  back  to  view  the  falls  and 
rapids  and  fish  them  if  he  wishes,  though 
the  fishing  is  far  better  in  the  great  pool 
just  below  the  camp.  But  here,  as  above, 
we  caught  no  fish  in  excess  of  two  and  a 
half  pounds  in  weight.  While  camped 
at  the  Cedars  on  a  former  trip,  a  few  much 
larger  fish  were  taken  there  than  else- 
where on  the  river.  We  remained  at 
the  Cedars  for  "two  sleeps,"  as  the 
Indians  termed  the  nights,  and  then  broke 
camp  for  the  last  time  and  started  on  the 
final  leg  of  the  river  trip.  It  was  the 
most  interesting  and  novel  part  of  the 
journey,  since  we  had  to  navigate  the 
many  rapids  of  the  canyon  beyond. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  canyon  of  the 
Cowichan  begins  at  the  Scutz  though 
there  is  a  stretch  of  comparatively  quiet 
water  for  some  distance  below  the  cedars. 
Then  come  the  rapids.  The  contracting 
walls  and  the  increasing  rapidity  of  the 
water  for  several  miles  afford  no  end  of 
beautiful  and  imposing  vistas  and  diffi- 
culties in  navigation.  At  the  first 
rapid  all  hands  disembarked  from  the 
canoes,  and  while  the  Indians,  working 
at  times  waist  deep  in  the  water,  slowly 
lowered  the  loaded  canoes  through  the 
rapids,  the  anglers  watched  the  interest- 
ing, and,  at  times,  difficult  performance 
with  interest  as  they  ascended  the  bank 
some  hundreds  of  feet  and  worked  their 


way  along  the  bluff  to  the  left  and  down 
to  the  river  again  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
below.  Then  we  boarded  the  canoes 
again  and  ran  a  short  bit  of  very  rapid 
water  that  required  much  skill  on  the 
Indian's  part  to  keep  clear  of  the  rocks. 
Again  we  landed  and  climbed  along  the 
bank  close  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the 
four  Indians,  beaching  one  canoe,  lowered 
the  other  over  a  broken  bit  of  water. 
In  such  manner  we  gradually  worked  our 
way  down  through  as  beautiful  and  wild 
a  piece  of  river  water  as  you  will  find  in 
any  stream.    The  work  was  novel  and 


shelved  on  a  reef.  The  Indians  at  once 
jumped  overboard,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  shove  the  canoe  free,  it  was  so  tilted  to 
one  side  that  water  poured  over  the  side 
in  bueketsful,  but  luckily  not  in  such 
volume  as  to  wet  the  occupants  or  mater- 
ially damage  anything  in  our  outfit. 

Following  our  lunch  we  gave  our 
remaining  provisions  and  cooking  outfit 
and  dishes  to  the  Indians.  Constable 
Joe,  the  head  man,  made  the  division 
as  we  stood  by.  The  distribution  of  the 
spoons,  knives  and  forks  and  cups  and 
plates  afforded  no  difficulty  since  there 


Passing  the  loaded  canoes  around  a  bit  of  dangerous  water  in  the  canyon 

of  the  Cowichan. 


most  interesting.  We  came  through  it 
dry,  though  our  good-natured,  hard- 
working Indians  were  wet  to  their  waists. 
If  you  ever  run  the  Cowichan  you  will  be 
delighted  beyond  measiire  with  the  run 
at  the  Scutz,  as  well  as  the  more  wild 
and  beautiful  canyon.  There  are  other 
Pacific  coast  streams,  that  can  be  fished 
from  canoes,  whose  waters  wind  their 
way  through  passes  and  canyons  more 
dangerous  and  more  forbidding,  but 
none  have  a  setting  so  altogether  beauti- 
ful as  the  canyon  of  the  Cowichan.  It 
was  a  most  enjoyable  and  at  times 
exciting  trip,  but  at  no  time  was  there 
danger  of  more  than  a  good  wetting.  It 
took  us  some  four  hours  to  work  down 
through  the  canyon.  Unfortunately 
heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky  and  a 
drizzling  rain  continued  all  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  whidh  our  cameras 
worked  at  great  disadvantage  and  failed 
to  record  the  minor  details  that  added  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  One's 
mental  impressions  are  far  more  satis- 
factory, as  is  often  the  case. 

After  running  the  last  heavy  rapid  at 
the  "S"  pool  we  stopped  and  had  a  late 
lunch,  our  last  meal  on  the  river.  The 
Indians  alter  changing  their  wet  clothes 
and  shoes  and  stockings  ate  the  lunch 
we  prepared  for  them,  and  which  they 
so  richly  deserved  for  their  skilful  and 
successful  work.  In  only  one  instance 
did  they  permit  water  to  enter  the  canoes 
while  we  were  aboard.  That  instance 
was  in  the  canyon  where  one  canoe  was 


were  two  for  each.  With  the  packages 
of  sugar,  bacon,  tea,  etc.,  he  had  difficulty. 
It  was  a  severe  test  for  any  coast 
Indian,  but  Joe  managed  it  fairly,  due 
to  our  presence  perhaps,  though  his 
own  pile  contained  the  sugar,  the  bacon 
and  the  tea  when  the  division  was  con- 
cluded. Then  all  was  again  stowed 
aboard  the  canoes,  and  embarking  again 
we  drifted  down  the  remaining  miles  of 
the  enticingly  beautiful  Cowichan  River. 
Here  the  water  moves  with  a  few  rapids 
of  minor  importance,  and  at  times  very 
gently.  Along  such  stretches  our  speed 
was  accelerated  by  the  skilful  use  of 
paddles  and  as  we  proceeded,  the  canyon 
gave  place  to  a  widening  valley,  the 
banks  fell  gradually  to  low  hills  with 
clearings  and  cottages  here  and  there 
amidst  as  pleasing  and  quiet  surroundings 
as  one  could  desire.  We  were  back  from 
the  rocks,  the  woods  and  the  rushing 
tumultuous  river  channels  as  nature 
made  it  to  the  homes  of  men.  We  landed 
below  the  wagon  bridge  at  Duncan  and 
took  leave  of  the  Indians  and  their 
canoes  and  went  to  the  Inn  for  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  took  the  train  for 
Victoria. 

One  remaining  feature  of  the  trip  has 
vet  to  be  mentioned.  We  saw  deer 
on  the  banks,  red  hooded  Mergansers  in 
numbers  all  along  the  river.  Stellers 
Jays  with  their  blue  wings  and  tail  fre- 
quented our  camp  at  the  Rips,  even 
alighting  on  the  table,  were  most'lfear- 
less,  sociable  and  hungry.    Several  bald- 
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head  and  golden  eagles  sailed  about 
high  over  the  water.  The  drumming  of 
grouse  came  from  nearby  thickets,  and 
we  found  one  of  their  nests  with  two  eggs 
in  it  on  the  first  day,  three  on  the  third, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  all  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  natural  enemy, 
though  no  feathers  marked  the  spot  to 
indicate  that  the  mother  bird  had  been 
injured.    There  were  no  flies  or  mos- 


quitoes to  bother  at  any  time,  a  most 
unusual  thing  on  this  coast  or  on  eastern 
streams;  no  poisonous  weeds  or  snakes. 
All  in  all  it  was  as  pleasant  and  novel  an 
outing  as  one  could  wish  for. 

Long  live  British  Columbia!  Long 
live  the  Cowichan,  its  numerous  and 

fame  trout!    Long  live  the  Cowichan 
ndians  and  their  skill  in  making  and 
using  their  artistic  and  beautiful  canoes! 


nnniinnn 

A  Day  of  Varied  Experience  on  the  Shores 
of  Georgian  Bay 

Ella  Vickers 


ONE  morning  during  the  hunting 
season  in  our  cosy  cottage  on  Rocky 
Island,  we  were  wakened  very  early 
by  the  strains  of  "How  I  hate  to  get  up 
in  the  morning,"  which  record  Charles 
had  so  thoughtfully  placed  upon  the 
Victrola.  We  were  told  to  hurry,  as  to 
day  he  thought  we  would  go  down  to 
the  old  wharf  where  there  was  a  deer 
awaiting  our  arrival. 

When  the  groans  and  complimentary 
(?)  remarks  had  ceased,  we  did _  hurry, 
and  after  breakfast,  started  in  our 
sturdy,  reliable  launch  the  "Dehinda" 
for  our  objective  which  was  an  hour's 
ride  away. 

Our  spirits  were  high.  The  sun  was 
just  beginning  to  throw  his  golden  gleams 
across  the  eastern  sky,  and  it  promised 
to  be  a  wonderful  day. 

As  we  made  our  way  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  marsh,  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  higher,  making  old  Mt.  Nebo  glisten 
like  a  huge  mound  of  snow  and  each 
frost-covered  bit  of  reed  and  grass  in 
the  marsh  seemed  hung  with  diamonds, 
and  the  muskrat  houses  roofed  with 
silver  tissue. 

Coming  out  into  the  open  bay,  we 
exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  the  water 
which  looked  like  a  mirror,  so  placid 
was  the  surface,  and  as  we  sailed  along 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  shadows 
ended  and  the  shore  line  began. 

Presently,  we  passed  through  a  narrow 
channel  between  two  islands  where  we 
were  wont  to  hold  our  breath  while 
navigating  the  sharp  turns  between  saw- 
toothed  rocks,  but  this  time  made 
without  even  slackening  the  "Dehinda's" 
speed.  We  cheered  the  pilot  for  his  skill, 
and  on  we  went  past  the  quiet  little  bays 
whence  the  startled  ducks  flew  from  their 
night's  lodging  and  aeroplaned  away, 
their  wings  whistling  their  derision  as 
they  went.  The  silly  things  were  safe 
enough,  for  hunting  deer,  not  ducks,  was 
our  business  this  morning,  and  we  were 
all  sure  of  luck  to-day. 

Arriving  at  our  destination  we  were 
told  to  peel  and  go  light;  so  divesting 
ourselves  of  unnecessary  wraps  and 
making  sure  that  each  had  compass, 
matches,  and  plenty  of  shells  and  after 
receiving  necessary  instructions  we 
started,  Charles  and  Roy  going  by  way 
of  the  ridges  which  ran  through  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  while  Helen  and 
daughter  and  I  went  by  the  trail  which 
led  along  the  intervening  valley  to  an  old 
lumber  camp  five  miles  distant. 

We  walked  silently  along,  now 
stopping  to  listen  to  some  little  breaking 
of  a  twig  only  to  be  scolded  by  red 
squirrels;  now  waiting  while  a  saucy 
partridge  walked  across  in  front  of  us 
and  then  flew  whirring  away,  twice 
freezing,  when  we  were  sure  we  heard  a 
deer  only  to  discover  a  huge  granddaddy 


porcupine  climbing  a  tree  into  doubtful 
safety.  Then  later  we  came  to  the 
crest  of  a  high  ridge  which  overlooked 
a  deep  ravine,  where  the  beauty  of  it 
all  made  us  stand  and  whisper  to  each 
other,  "How  wondrous  are  Thy  works," 
and  meditate  upon  the  mystery  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  wonderful  hiding  place 
it  provides  for  the  wild  life  and  of  how 
safe  the  deer  were  in  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned. 

Presently  I  noticed  across  on  the 
opposite  hillside,  several  hundred  yards 
distant,  over  the  tree  tops  in  the  ravine, 
a  flash  of  red  which  moved  in  and  out 
among  the  rocks  and  bushes  and  just 
as  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  Charles,  we  heard  his  rifle  crack, 
once,  twice  and  then  saw  a  deer  leaping 
over  the  rocks  some  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  him.  It  staggered,  bravely 
went  on  but  at  the  third  shot,  fell. 

We  could  see  him  make  his  way  to  it, 
then  take  off  his  coat  to  perform  the 
usual  ceremonies. 

In  o'ur  delight  we  forgot  to  whisper 
and  shouted,  "Bravo!  Charles."  He 
heard  us  and  in  turn  shouted  "Roy!" 
and  we  knew  he  wanted  help  to  get  the 
deer  down  to  the  trail.  Soon  Roy 
appeared  and  upon  being  told  the  news 
he  and  daughter  at  once  started  across 
the  ravine  with  its  knee-deep  grass  and 
water,  to  his  assistance. 

With  much  hauling  and  pulling  they 
finally  made  the  trail  where  they  hung 
the  prize  to  wait  until  called  for,  and 
quite  tired  and  wet  but  much  pleased 
with  their  fine  luck  they  came  to  the 
old  camp  where  a  hot  lunch  was  served 
"A  la'Bowles." 

After  a  rest  we  decided  to  make  our 
way  back  to  the  landing  as  it  would  take 
us  some  time  to  get  home  and  we  noticed 
that  the  sky  had  grown  overcast  and 
the  wind  was  rising. 

We  were  delayed  on  our  way  by  two 
deer  which  darted  out  of  a  little  thicket 
and  which  Helen  and  I  missed  much  to 
our  disgust,  but  at  half  past  three  we 
were  again  packed  into  the  "Dehinda" 
ready  for  the  long  ride  home. 

We  found  the  water  rough  and  a 
driving  east  wind  blowing  directly  into 
our  faces  but  Charles  in  answer  to  our 
anxious  queries,  said  "We  will  be  home 
in  an  hour,  well  before  dark." 

All  went  right  for  about  a  mile  when 
rounding  a  point  we  saw  a  small  launch 
anchored  in  the  storm  and  fearing  they 
were  in  distress,  we  went  to  see.  %  After 
affording  them  some  small  assistance 
we  again  started  on  our  way.  _  A  mile  or 
two  further  and  someone  said,  "There 
is  a  deer  in  the  water!"  and  forgetting 
the  rough  sea  and  driving  wind,  we 
immediately  made  all  speed  ahead. 
After  an  exciting  chase  and  getting  as 
near  as  we  could,  Roy  fired  the  shot 


which  brought  the  adventurous  swim- 
mer's life  to  a  close  as  he  was  about  to 
disappear  in  the  bush  and  once  more  we 
started  for  home,  after  safely  getting 
the  deer  aboard. 

By  this  time  the  water  was  very 
rough.  It  was  growing  bitterly  cold 
and  we  all  began  to  look  very  sober. 
We  will  be  all  right,  I  thought,  if  our 
engine  does  not  stop,  and  while  the 
thought  flashed,  she  missed  fire  and  my 
heart  stood  still  but  on  we  went,  each 
angry  wave  coming  over  our  bow  and 
wetting  us  to  the  skin,  the  water,  ice, 
where  it  struck. 

Would  our  captain  remember  the 
channels,  would  he  escape  the  rocks, 
for  it  was  now  dark? 

Helen  called  close  to  my  ear,  "Are 
you  afraid?"  "No!"  I  lied,  but  only 
the  noise  of  the  storm  kept  her  from 
hearing  my  teeth  chatter.  Our  brave 
"Dehinda"  putted  away  and  after  a  long 
silence  brimming  with  anxious  fears, 
the  captain  called  "Can  you  see  the  big 
rock  at  the  channel?"  "No!"  we  could 
not,  though  soon  we  were  almost  on  it 
but  slowly  and  safely  we  passed  along- 
side without  any  cheering  this  time 
though  it  needed  much  greater  skill  in 
navigating  its  tortuous  course  in  the 
dark. 

We  felt  less  anxious  now.  Just  the 
short  cut  through  the  marsh  with  its 
quiet  waters. 

We  were  out  of  the  wind  but  oh  it 
was  dark  and  cold  and  how  wet  we  were. 
Those  muskrat  houses  held  no  attraction, 
nor  could  we  see  them  through  the 
driving  sleet. 

A  little  further  on  and  we  could  see 
the  lights  of  home,  when  all  at  once 
the  bow  of  our  boat  was  high  and  dry 
on  a  rock.  Fortunately  no  harm  was 
done  except  to  our  harassed  nerves, 
and  after  a  time  when  cold  hands  almost 
refused  to  work,  our  stalled  engine  was 
started  and  we  were  off  across  the  open 
water  to  where  home  and  safety  lay. 

As  we  slipped  silently  but  thankfully 
into  the  shelter  of  the  boathouse  and 
light  of  the  lantern  which  faithful  Clara 
had  placed  there  hours  before,  we  were 
not  much  like  the  joyous  party  of  the 
morning,  but  rather  resembled  a  boat- 
load of  herring  fishermen  returning 
from  a  winter  day's  work.  However, 
when  we  had  come  into  the  house  with 
its  roaring  fires  and  bright  lights,  and 
had  been  warmed  and  dried,  and  par- 
taken of  a  supper  of  hot  tomato  soup, 
venison  steak  and  pumpkin  pie,  we  were 
able  to  smile  once  more. 

Then  someone  said  "Oh  well!  We 
were  really  in  no  danger  you  know." 

We  are  going  back  this  year. 


nn 
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American  Angler  Discontinues 
Publication 

In  the  announcement  of  their  decision 
to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the 
American  Angler,  the  publisher  makes  the 
astonishing  statement  that  during  the 
past  five  years  over  400  American  maga- 
zines have  gone  out  of  business.  In- 
sufficient support  is  the  reason  given  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  American 
Angler  as  the  official  announcement 
states:  "It  seems  impossible  to  interest  a 
sufficient  number  of  anglers  in  an  organ 
of  their  own  to  make  the  venture  pay, 
although  an  angling  publication  has  an 
achieved  brilliant  success  in  England." 
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The  .22  Long  Rifle  Cartridge  at  Long  Range 


C.  S.  Landis 


(Reprinted  by  request,  and  with  the  permission  of  Outdoor  Life.) 


THE  .22  long  rifle  cartridge  has  been 
so  much  improved  during  the  last 
few  years  that  it  has  greater  pos- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  range  and  accur- 
acy than  many  are  likely  to  believe,  un- 
less they  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
secure  first-hand  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able shooting  at  from  100  to  200  yards 
that  is  now  being  done  with  the  .22  at 
the  National  Matches,  at  the  Sea  Girt 
tournaments  and  other  competitions 
where  our  best  target  shots  assemhle. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Outdoor  Life  one 
of  our  most  entertaining  writers  advised 
that  he  has  scrapped  the  .22  for  200-yard 
work  and  has  gone  back  to  an  18-pound, 
.45-120-550  calibre  Sharps  buffalo  rifle 
as  the  one  best  bet. 

Lest  the  capabilities  of  the  modern  .22 
be  misunderstood  or  underestimated, 
and  a  large  amount  of  the  finest  sport 
imaginable  be  lost,  I  will  try  to  show  just 
what  can  be  and  is  being  secured  in  the 
way  of  accuracy  at  the  different  ranges 
with  fine  .22-caliber  target  rifles  and  am- 
munition in  the  hands  of  real  experts  at 
long-range,  small-bore  shooting.  These 
observations  were  made  at  the  last 
three  National  Matches,  the  Sea  Girt 
tournaments,  and  the  many  club  shoots 
that!  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
and  in  which  I  have  shot. 

The  targets  shown  with  this  article 
are  not  offered  as  being  exceptionally 
fine,  for  most  of  them  can  be  excelled 
by  many  men  of  national  reputation  as 
small-bore  rifle  shots  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted.  They  will  serve,  how- 
ever, to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  .22 
will  give  surprisingly  uniform  results  at 
any  range  up  to  and  including  200  yards, 
provided  the  man  who  does  the  shooting 
is  a  good  holder,  has  good  equipment, 
and  is  a  fair  judge  of  changing  wind  and 
light  conditions. 

Our  small-bore  outdoor  shooting  has 
become  very  well  standardized  as  a  result 
of  the  combined  experiences  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  enthusiastic  small-bore 
shots  who  have  given  this  matter  serious 
attention  on  their  home  ranges  and  at 
our  national  competitions,  and  as  a 


result  their  recommendations  have  be- 
come embodied  in  the  conditions  that 
are  now  in  force  in  the  various  small- 
bore competitions.  They  have  also  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  results 
that  have  been  secured  in  the  extensive 
small-bore  shooting  that  is  being  done 
in  Great  Britain  and  Australia,  and 
have  in  that  manner  quite  often 
obtained  useful  information. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  vast 
majority  of  our  outdoor  .22  target  shoot- 
ing is  now  done  on  the  standard  N.R.A. 
small-bore  targets  provided  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  also  at 
small  expense  by  the  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.,  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company  and  the  U.  S.  Ctg.  Co. 


The  50-yard  target  has  a  1-inch  10-ring 
in  a  2-inch  black,  aiming  bull's-eye. 
The  100-yard  target  has  a  2-inch  10-ring 
in  the  center  of  a  4-inch,  aiming  bull's- 
eye.  It  is  very  probable  that  by  next 
year  the  aiming  bull  will  be  increased  to 
include  the  8-ring  in  each  case.  The 
G5  target,  which  is  usually  used  in  match 
shooting  at  200  yards,  and  in  shooting 
the  very  enjoyable  Palma  Match  course 
(consisting  of  two  sighting  shots  at  each 
range  and  fifteen  shots  for  record  at 
150,  175  and  200  yards),  has  a  712-inch 
black  bull's-eye,  counting  5. 

The  average  scores  that  will  be  made 
on  these  targets,  especially  at  100  and 
at  200  yards,  which  are  the  most  difficult 
ranges  at  which  to  make  high  scores, 
depend  upon  three  things:  first,  the 
excellence  of  the  rifle  and  sights;  second, 
the  ammunition;  and,  third,  the  exper- 
ience of  the  shooter  or  his  coach  in  jud- 
ging the  changing  wind  and  light  condi- 
tions. There  is  far  more  to  the  last  than 
many  of  us  realize  until  we  have  seen 
the  real  experts  at  the  game  put  on  scores 


The  .22  rifle  and  the  Palma  Match  course,  consisting  of  15  shots  each  at  150, 175 
and  200  yards.  Score  of  .220-225  made  in  5-mile,  8-o'clock  wind  by  C.  S.  Landis  at 
Camp  Perry,  O.,  Sept.,  1921. 
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at  l lie  longer  ranges  that  seem  almost 
incredible  in  the  face  of  existing  condi- 
tions. After  seeing  for  ourselves,  we 
realize  how  it  is  possible  beoause  we  soon 
learn  how  apparently  very  small  changes 
in  the  mirage,  in  the  light  and  in  the  wind 
will  make  quite  a  large  change  in  the 


Fifty  consecutive  shots  at  100  yards  that 
average  96  per  cent.  Shot  on  October  1 , 
1921,  by  the  author. 


position  of  the  shot  at  the  target.  We 
also  learn  how  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections,  and  thereby  secure  the  scores 
that  are  essential  to  give  us  good  positions 
in  our  national  and  international  com- 
petitions, and  also  to  give  those  of  us 
who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  these  matches  the  chance  of 
making  scores  on  our  home  ranges  that 
will  compare  quite  favorably  with  those 
made  by  members  of  other  clubs. 

Selecting  the  Rifle 

The  first  requisite  to  making  good 
scores  is  the  selection  of  a  .22  caliber 
rifle,  chambered  for  the  long  rifle  cart- 
ridge, that  was  made  for  the  one  purpose 
of  fine  target  shooting.    Some  of  us  who 
own  light  .22-caliber,  single-shot  and 
repeating  rifles,  equipped  with  open  or 
very  crude  peep  sights,  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  something  weird 
or  mysterious  or  possibly  even  untrue 
about  the  scores  that  are  made  with 
proper  equipment,  but  this  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  results  that  are  quite  easily 
achieved  with  the  proper  rifles  and  sights. 
At  the  present  time  the  best  results  in 
small-bore   target    shooting   are  being 
secured  by  such  weapons  as  the  Win- 
chester, model  52,  bolt  action  repeater, 
the  B.S.A.  No.  12  match  rifle,  and  the 
special  single  shot  actions  like  the  Ball- 
ard,   Winchester,    Stevens   and  others 
that  are  fitted  with  fine  target  barrels 
made  by  Pope,  Peterson,  Andrews  and 
other  well-known  private  makers;  the 
Savage  bolt  action  N.R.A.,  Stevens  .414, 
404;  plain  Ideal  single  shots  equipped 
with    special    sights;    the  Winchester 
single  shot  musket;  the  Remington  N.R. 
A.  .22  repeater,  and  other  rifles  of  these 
types.    The  first  requisite  of  such  a 
weapon  is  that  it  must  have  an  accur- 
ately-bored and  closely-chambered  bar- 
rel of  good  weight;  second,  that  it  must 
have  a  very  even  and  snappy  trigger 
pull  of  around  three  pounds;  and,  third, 
th'at  it  must  be  capable  of  being  equipped 
with  the  most  accurate  type  of  target 
sights,  good  examples  of  which  are  Win- 
chester 5A  telescope  sight,  and  the  B.S.A. 
match  sights     The  sights  that  are  used 
on  the  Winchester  bolt  action  No.  52 
and  the  various  Lyman  rear  peep  sights, 
such  as  the  No.  48  and  the  103.  which 
are  equipped  with  micrometer  adjust- 
ments for  both  elevation  and  windage, 
are  also  splendid. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  advantages  accredited 
to  the  telescope  sight.  These  may  be 
summed  up  accurately  and  truthfully 
with  the  assertion  that  in  shooting  at 
paper  targets  on  outdoor  ranges  there 
is  absolutely  no  advantage  in  using  a 
telescope  sight  provided  the  light  is 
good  and  the  shooter  has  good  eyesight. 
If  the  light  is  poor,  particularly  if  it  is 
a  dark  day  or  if  it  is  raining,  or  if  the  eyes 
of  the  shooter  are  defective,  a  telescope 
sight  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  make  scores  that 
are  as  good  but  no  better  than  those  that 
are  made  by  shooters  having  normal  eye- 
sight and  who  do  their  shooting  in  good 
light  and  under  good  weather  conditions. 

There  are  many  riflemen  who  have  had 
little  experience  with  telescopes  who  will 
be  inclined  to  disagree  with  these  asser- 
tions, but  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
men  who  have  competed  in  our  famous 
matches  will  bear  me  out,  especially  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  make  as 
good  groups  and  as  high  scores  with 
iron  sights  as  with  telescopes,  provided 
the  conditions  are  favorable.  Whether 
to  choose  a  telescope,  therefore,  de- 
pends altogether  upon  whether  the  con- 
ditions of  the  shooting  in  which  you  will 
engage  will  allow  them  to  be  used  and 
whether  your  eyesight  is  such  that  the 
additional  c  ost  of  a  telescope  is  advisable. 

In  long-range  shooting  the  greatest 
advantage  in  making  high  scores  is 
secured  by  using  a  rear  peep  sight  that 
has  micrometer  adjustments  for  elevation 
and  windage.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  rear  mount  for  a  telescope.  When 
shooting  at  a  2-inch  bull's-eye  at  100 
yards,  it  is  very  important  that  the  group 
be  exactly  centered  upon  the  target, 
because,  the  average  lot  of  ammunition 
will  not  quite  group  into  the  bull's-eye, 
and  if  the  group  is  not  properly  centered 
upon  it,  the  shooter  will  lose  from  two  to 
three  points  in  every  ten-shot  score. 
These  points  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
micrometer  sights,  which  enable  the 
shooter  to  centre  his  groups  accurately. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  shooting  of  any  score,  wind  and  light 
conditions  are  nearly  always  shifting. 
The  rifleman  is  inclined  to  change  his 
position  in  locating  the  shots  through  a 
spotting  telescope,  and  the  difference  in 
focus  of  his  eyes  after  shooting  a  large 
number  of  shots  is  sufficient  to  cause  his 
groups  to  move  slightly.  The  combina- 
tion of  all  these  things  result  in  a  change 
in  the  grouping  of  the  shots  at  the  target 
that  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  adjust- 
ing the  sights  while  shooting.  That  is 
why  nearly  all  of  our  best  small-bore 
match  rifles  are  equipped  with  micro- 
meter sights. 

At  200  yards  the  question  of  sight- 
setting  is  just  as  important  as  it  is  at 
100  yards,  because,  while  the  bull's-eye 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  range,  the 
normal  group  of  the  rifle  has  enlarged 
more  than  100  per  cent,  and  changes  in 
wind  and  light  make  a  considerably 
greater  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
shot  in  the  target.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
necessary  to  watch  changes  in  wind  more 
carefully  and  to  promptly  make  these 
corrections  on  the  rear  sight  or  the  tel- 
escope mounting,  so  that  the  group  is 
kept  in  the  bull's-eye. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  every 
shooter  likes  to  make  high  scores,  and 
as  the  cost  of  securing  proper  equipment 
is  very  little  more  than  that  of  securing 
improper  equipment,  it  is  important 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  .22- 
caliber  target  shooting  should  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  when  purchasing 
their  rifles  and  sights. 

Average  scores  that  should  be  made  in 
small-bore  shooting  are  of  interest  to 


every  rifleman.  When  shooting  at  50 
yards  on  a  2-ineh  bull's-eye  having  a 
1-inch  10-ring,  a  good  shot  should  be 
able  to  average  from  93  to  95  for  several 
hundred  shots.  An  experienced  small- 
bore shot  who  has  the  right  kind  of 
equipment,  which  includes  a  powerful 
spotting  telescope  to  show  him  exactly 
where  each  shot  strikes  the  target  with- 
out running  up  to  look  at  it,  should  be 
able  to  average  from  95  to  97  per  cent. 
The  very  finest  marksmen,  such  as 
usually  make  the  International  Small- 
Bore  Team,  should  be  able  to  average 
from  97  to  99  per  cent  under  the  best 
conditions. 

At  100  yards  a  fair  shot  should  be 
able  to  average  from  90  to  92.  An  ex- 
perienced shot  should  be  able  to  average 
about  94  to  95  per  cent,  and  some  days 
his  average  will  run  up  to  96  per  cent  if 
the  conditions  are  good  and  he  is  shooting 
in  top  form.  An  exceptionally  good 
shot  will  average  close  to  96  per  cent  and 
sometimes  his  scores  will  average  as 
high  as  97  or  98  per  cent,  with  quite  a 
number  of  scores  of  99,  and  once  or 
twice  in  a  season  he  will  make  a  possible. 

At  200  yards  scores  will  run  higher 
than  at  100  yards  if  the  wind  conditions 
are  good.  A  good  shot  will  average 
about  96  per  cent,  while  an  expert  will 
occasionally  make  20-shot  possibles  of 
100.  Runs  of  30  or  35  consecutive  bulls- 
eyes  are  sometimes  made  under  the  best 
conditions.  If  the  wind  gets  puffy, 
however,  scores  of  90  are  good,  as  there 
will  be  occasional  trouble  from  3s,  or 
even  misses,  as  the  result  of  improperly 
judging  the  wind.  This  seldom  happens 
unless  the  wind  is  very  puffy.  A  good 
rifleman  can  shoot  in  a  15  to  20-mile  wind, 
which  is  sufficient  to  make  a  flag  stand 
nearly  straight  out,  and  keep  right  on 
shooting  5s  with  an  occasional  4  or  3 
at  200  yards.  He  will  often  make  scores 
of  95  or  98  or  even  better  under  these 
conditions  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
gained  in  judging  wind  and  mirage.  It 
will  keep  even  our  best  shots  quite  busy 
to  do  as  well  with  Springfield  match 
rifles  on  the  C5  target  at  this  distance 
under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  experienced  small-bore 
shot  will  outshoot  any  caliber  of  sporting 
rifle.  The  only  weapons  that  outclass 
the  .22  at  these  ranges  are  the  Schuetzen 
rifles  and  a  few  military  match  rifles. 


Thirty  consecutive  shots  at  100  yards, 
averaging  97.33  per  cent.  Shot  by  the 
author  on  October  1,  1921.  Note  how 
well  they  group  to  centre. 


The  Palma  Course  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  for  the  small-bore  shot  to  prac- 
tice over.  The  fifteen  shots  at  150  yards 
will  result  in  a  possible  score  or  a  74  al- 
most every  time  if  a  high-class  man  is 
shooting  and  is  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
wind  flag.    Scores  of  less  than  72  out  of 
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75  are  the  result  of  poor  holding  or  poor 
wind  judging.  At  175  yards  wind  be- 
comes more  of  a  factor.  The  average 
lot  of  ammunition  has  just  about  reached 
its  limit  in  staying  in  the  bull's-eye,  and 
as  a  result  72  or  73  is  about  the  average 
score.  At  200  yards  there  is  just  as 
much  fun  in  shooting  a  .22  as  there  is  in 
shooting  a  Springfield  at  1,000  yards, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that 
there  is  no  discomfort  from  recoil,  and 
there  is  a  joy  in  making  long  runs  of 
bulls-eyes  that  is  not  felt  when  making 
a  good  score  at  the  shorter  ranges,  simply 
because  it  is  known  that  everything  is 
working  right  and  you  feel  that  you  are 
getting  every  bit  of  pleasure  that  can 
be  obtained  from  small-bore  rifle  target 
shooting.  Anything  over  210  is  a  good 
score  over  the  Palma  Course,  and  when 
you  make  220  or  better  you  know  that 
ydu  are  getting  nearly  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  rifle  and  ammunition. 

The  present  range  record  at  Sea  Girt 
is  224  out  of  225— a  score  that  is  better 
than  any  yet  made  at  Camp  Perry. 
Possible  scores  are  sometimes  obtained 
in  practice  under  the  best  conditions. 

Ammunition. 

The  ammunition  for  small-bore  shoot- 
ign  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
to  consider.  During  the  last  few  years 
each  of  the  ammunition  concerns  has 
brought  out  speciql  brands  of  .22-calibre 
long  rifle  cartridges  that  are  exceptionally 
accurate  and  uniform.  Greater  uniform- 
ity and  accuracy  can  be  obtained  in 
individual  cases  by  testing  each  of  these 
different  brands  in  each  of  your  rifles 
and  as  a  result  determining  which  make 
and  brand  gives  the  most  uniform  results, 
and  then  securing  as  large  a  quantity  as 
possible  of  that  lot  of  ammunition.  A 
little  testing  work  of  this  kind  is  advisable 
because  not  all  .22  rifles  are  bored  to 
exactly  the  same  diameter  and  the  dia- 
ameter  and  hjardness  of  bullet  that  pro- 
duces the  best  accuracy  in  a  barrel  of 
a  given  diameter  may  not  prove  to  be 
the  most  accurate  in  another  equally 
accurate  barrel  of  a  slightly  different 
diameter. 

The  brands  that  have  given  the  most 
satisfaction  during  the  last  two  years 
include  the  Winchester  Precision  200, 
the  U.S.N.R.A.,  the  Remington  N.R.A., 
the  Peters  N.R.A.,  and  the  Western 
Marksman.  Brands  that  are  especially 
Well  adapted  to  shooting  at  25  and  50 
yards  are  the  U.S.N. R.A.,  Remington 
Indoor  Special,  the  Peters  Tack-Hole, 
the  Winchester  Precision  75  and  the 
Western.  These  short-range  cartridges 
are  loaded  to  give  slightly  lower  velocities 
than  the  special  outdoor  brands,  and 
often  give  more  accurate  results  at  the 
shorter  ranges,  but  are  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  buck  the  wind  properly  at 
the  longer  ranges.  A  little  experiment- 
ing along  these  lines  will  very  often  put 
a  92  per  cent  shooter  into  the  96  per  cent 
class,  and  will  often  convert  a  rifle  that 
gave  indifferent  accuracy  into  a  regular 
nail  driver.  All  of  these  brands  are  ac- 
curate and  reasonably  uniform,  and  the 
one  to  select  depends  altogether  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  will  shoot  in  the 
weapon  you  use. 

Practical  Range  Experience 

A  lack  of  practical  range  experience  is 
the  reason  why  a  good  many  so-called 
"practical  shooters,"  hunters  and  others 
who  have  not  done  very  much  target 
shooting  condemn  the  .22  for  long-range 
match  shooting.  This  is  unfortunate 
because  it  sometimes  gives  the  small- 
bore a  black  eye  among  many  men  who 
could  obtain  a  large  amount  of  enjoyable 
practice  with  a  .22  without  going  to  the 


trouble  or  expense  of  shooting  larger- 
calibered  ammunition.  Many  of  us 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
shoot,  but  some  of  us  do  not  have  time 
to  spend  in  reloading,  nor  do  we  have  the 
range  facilities  for  shooting  high-power 
ammunition,    Those  who  are  interested 


A  good  way  to  avoid  part  of  these 
troublesome  conditions  is  to  build  a  small 
shed  or  roof  over  the  shooting  platform. 
This  provides  a  more  uniform  light  on 
the  sights.  By  remembering  that  an 
increase  in  light  on  the  target  usually 
causes  the  shot  to  go  from  one  to  thiee 


No.  1  contains  the  smallest  group  made  at  fifty  yards  at  the  1921  National  Matches. 
No.  2  tied  for  first  place  in  the  50-yard  re-entry  Match.     Both  made  by  the  author. 


in  this  matter  will  do  well  to  take  up  the 
.22  rifle  because  it  will  return  more  plea- 
sure for  the  money  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  shpoting. 

A  rifle  range  telescope  of  35  or  40 
power  is  an  investment  that  is  well 
worth  its  cost  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
follow  rifle  target  shooting,  either  indoors 
or  outdoors,  with  any  calibre  of  weapon. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  any  one  of  several 
firms  who  specialize  in  sportsmen's 
supplies. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  spotting  tele- 
scope are:  First,  to  be  able  to  accurately 
spot  each  shot  as  it  strikes  the  target, 
and  therefore  to  keep  the  group  located 
in  the  bull's-eye;  second,  and  almost 
equally  important  use,  is  to  observe  the 
movement  of  the  mirage,  or  the  boiling 
of  the  heat  waves  that  rise  from  the 
ground  and  which  accurately  tell  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  en- 
abling the  shooter  to  move  his  sights  so 
that  he  keeps  on  shooting  in  the  bull's- 
eye,  when  without  this  aid  he  would  shoot 
all  over  the  target  and  sometimes  miss 
it;  and,  third,  to  watch  the  amount  of 
sunlight  on  the  targets. 


inches  high  at  100  yards,  you  can  fre- 
quently avoid  getting  excessively  wild 
shots  as  a  result  of  rapidly  changing  light 
conditions. 

Small-bore  target  shooting  is  a  game 
that  is  very  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity all  over  the  United  States. 
Our  international  contests  with  Great 
Britain,  Canada  and  Australia  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  riflemen  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  .22.  The  N.R.A. 
outdoor  matches  that  are  held  every 
spring  provide  a  series  of  competitions 
open  to  any  individual  shooter  in  the 
United  States  who  wishes  to  try  his  skill. 
These  matches  are  so  arranged  that 
they  consist  of  a  duplication  of  the  in- 
ternational small-bore  course,  which 
consists  of  20  shots  at  50  yards  and 
20  shots  at  100  yards,  a  total  of  400 
points.  Anyone  who  can  average  385 
out  of  400  in  competition  can  shoot  ex- 
pertly enough  to  make  the  All-American 
Team,  and  would  do  well  to  bear  this 
in  mind  as  a  possible  goal  for  the  most 
important  day  in  his  rifle-shooting  life. 


Converting  the  Lee -Enfield  to  a  Sporting  Rifle 


W.  E.  Henthorn 


SAY  Bill,  where  did  you  get  the  gun?" 
"Why,  you  should  know  the 
rifle,"  said  Bill,  "you  have  carried 
it  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
slept  with  it." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  well  enough," 
interrupted  Jim,  "but  my  question  is, 
why  do  you  carry  the  old  reliable  in  its 
present  shape  out  here  in  the  bush,  when 
by  a  bit  of  work  you  can  knock  off  a 
pound  or  two  of  its  weight  to  say  nothing 
of  making  it  handle  well?" 

Bill  dropped  the  butt  to  the  ground, 
and  sitting  down  on  a  log  meditated  for 
a  minute,  and  said,  "I  seem  to  remember 
that  you  were  a  bit  of  an  artist  on  this 
rifle  question.  I  would  like  to  know  a 
little  more  about  fixing  up  the  old  war 
horse,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  now  ready  for 
another  breakfast.    It  is  some  load  to 


carry.  Then  again,  earlier  this  morning, 
I  know  that  I  couldn't  have  hit  a  flock  of 
deer  away  down  in  Smith's  gully  where 
it  was  so  dark  I  couldn't  see  the  foresight. 
If  you  don't  mind  I'll  go  over  to  your 
shanty  to-night  to  see  that  other  rifle 
I've  heard  about,  and  I'd  like  you  to 
tell  me  how  I  can  make  a  job  of  this  one 
without  putting  it  on  the  hummer." 

The  above  conversation  carried  on 
between  a  young  country  chap  and  one 
from  the  city  occurred  early  one  morning 
last  fall  in  the  Laurentians.  and  the 
following  may  prove  to  the  readers  of 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  of  equal  value 
as  it  did  to  Bill. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
three  views  of  the  "S.M.L.  E." — short 
magazine,  Lee-Enfield  rifle — the  service 
arm  of  the  Canadian  Militia,  and  the 
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arm  used  throughout  the  war(after  the 
recall  of  the  Ross)  by  the  overseas  forces. 
The  present  service  cartridge  for  this 
arm  is  known  as  the  Mark  V77.  The 
case  which  is  a  rim  case  contains  40  small 
tubes,  38  grains  weight,  of  a  nitro-glycer- 
ine  powder  known  as  cordite  M.D.  and 
has  a  pointed,  cupro  nickel  bullet  1.28" 


might  be  made  less  and  should  be  if 
sight  line  is  brought  closer  to  centre  of 
barrel.  The  pistol  grip  has  4M"  circum- 
ference and  is  finely  checkered — the 
base  being  well  forward  or  just  Z%" 
from  trigger.  The  fore-arm  is  fashioned 
after  the  usual  sporting  type  and  is  also 
checkered.    The  front  sling  swivel  is 


catch.  Bolt  may  then  be  removed 
from  body. 

2.  Remove  magazine  by  pushing  up 
the  spring  catch  just  forward  to  the 
trigger  and  pulling  the  magazine  down- 
ward. 

3.  Remove  nose  cap  by  taking  out 
screw  on  under  side  and  between  piling 


3  0  3  SH  ORT.  LEE  -  E  N  Fl  E  LD. 
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FoftE-ARM  ,  HAND  GUARD  ,  ETC.  REMOVED. 


CONVERTED  TO  SPORTING  TClFLE. 


Top — military  Lee-Enfield.    Middle — stripped  military  Lee-Enfield.    Bottom — Lee-Enfield  remodeled  to  a  sporting  rifle. 


long,  .311"  diameter  and  weighing  175 
grains.  The  muzzle  velocity  of  this 
bullet  is  about  2440  ft.  sec,  maximum 
striking  energy  of  2300  ft.  lbs.  and  a 
maximumlflight  or  range  of  about  3500 
yards. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  rifle 
"as  issued"  less  sling:  Stock  length 
about  12H":  Sight  radius  19-^": 
Weight  8  pounds  13  ounces.  The  second 
illustration  shows  the  rifle  stripped  of 
it?  forearm,  nose  cap,  hand  guards,  rear 
sight,  etc.  The  third  illustration  shows 
the  rifle  "restocked"  or  converted  to  a 
sporting  rifle. 

To  remodel  the  rifle  on  lines  as  shown 
one  may  obtain  the  result  in  either  of 
two  ways  or  a  compromise  of  both,  i.e., 
(A)  purchase  the  parts  and  apply  them 
yourself;  (B)  give  the  complete  job 
to  a  competent  gunsmith;  (C)  do 
entire  job  yourself.  The  completed 
job  well  done,  will  give  one  a  beautiful 
rifle  for  either  the  bush  or  the  range,  an 
excellent  deer  rifle,  and  a  very  fair  moose 
rifle  when  using  the  215  grain  soft  point 
bullet.  It  will  weigh  between  7}4 
and  lYi  pounds  with  full  length  barrel, 
but  with  stock  made  to  fit  it  will  handle 
like  a  6  pounder,  and  due  also  to  balance 
will  carry  the  same.  The  stock  is  shown 
with  a  length  of  14^4"  which  length  for 
a  man  of  5'  10"  to  6  ft.,  and  normally 
built  otherwise,  should  feel  and  fit  per- 
fectly. One  with  a  short  neck  and  heavy 
chest  and  shoulders  will  probably  require 
a  shorter  length.  The  dimension  of  3" 
from  heel  of  butt  to  sight  line  is  about 
right,  though  2"  from  sight  line  to  comb 


made  integral  with  forearm  band  screw 
and  is  placed  1514"  forward  of  trigger. 
A  standard  receiver  sight  is  shown 
giving  a  sight  radius  about  10"  longer 
than  same  on  arm  as  issued,  and  is 
placed  as  far  rearward  as  is  practicable. 
The  front  sight  can  be  either  an  ivory  or 
gold  bead  and  is  driven  in  original  slot. 
The  ten.  shot  magazine  is  discarded  and 
a  standard  5  shot  one  used,  thus  lessening 
somewhat  the  weight,  but  more  especially 
making  easy  the  carrying  of  rifle  either 
"at  the  trail"  or  under  the  arm.  This 
magazine  also  gives  a  smarter  out-line 
to  the  rifle  and  yet  adheres  to  clip  load- 
ing. Clip  or  charger  loading  is  one  of 
this  rifle's  finest  features  and  will  be 
readily  appreciated,  when  the  white 
flags  are  nearing  cover.  Futhermore, 
carrying  one's  cartridges  in  clips  is 
safe  and  convenient. 

If  you  are  a  mechanic,  you  need  give 
but  scant  attention  to  these  prelimin- 
aries for  dismounting  your  rifle.  If 
you  are  not  you  will  first  undertake 
this  job  only  in  the  proper  place  and 
when  time  is  of  no  consideration.  You 
will  require  a  bench  or  stout  table — 
if  you  nave  a  vice  you're  lucky.  Get 
out  your  husky  screw  driver  and  a 
smaller  one;  a  light  hammer,  a  couple  of 
drifts,  one  clean  and  one  oily  rag,  and 
a  shallow  box  or  can.  Now  you  may 
lay  your  rifle  aside  and  give  an  eye  to 
the  following: 

1.  Remove  bolt  by  turning  up  and 
pulling  to  the  rear;  take  hold  of  bolt- 
head  which  will  be  protruding  over  right 
side,  and  turn  this  up  beyond  the  spring 


swivel  and  bayonet  lug,  also  remove  screw 
on  left  side  near  forward  end. 

4.  Forearm  is  removed  by  first 
taking  off  sling  swivel  band  then  barrel 
lug  screw  just  back  of  swivel  band.  Also 
remove  screw  in  forward  end  of  magazine 
frame  and  take  out  small  screw  on  right 
sidelof  trigger  guard — extreme  rear  end. 
Trigger  guard  with  forearm  can  now  be 
removed.  "Screw"  directly  under  rear 
sight  need  not  be  touched.  It  is  a 
cylindrical  nut  slotted  for  screw  driver 
and  secures  sight  guard  to  forearm. 

5.  Removal  of  forward  hand  guard 
can  be  effected  upon  removal  of  swivel 
band. 

6.  Rear  hand  guard  is  secured  to 
barrel  by  spring  clips  and  will  be  re- 
moved by  simply  pulling  straight  away 
from  barrel  after  sight  leaf  has  been 
raised  to  vertical  position. 

7.  Rear  sight  complete  with  base  is 
removed  by  driving  out  pin  from  the 
left  hand  side  and  the  removal  of  a  screw 
securing  a  flat  spring  under  sight  leaf. 
This  screw  just  enters  the  barrel  and 
base  cannot  be  driven  toward  muzzle 
of  barrel  without  shearing  it.  When 
driving  sight  base  have  some  one  hold 
rifle  in  vertical  position  with  the  muzzle 
resting  on  a  solid  and  clean  piece  of  wood. 
A  smart  and  well  directed  tap  (using  a 
drift;  will  usually  succeed. 

8.  Front  sight  base  is  removed  in 
the  same  manner  after  driving  out  the 
pin  from  left  hand  side.  Just  as  soon 
as  rear  sight  is  removed  from  barrel 
replace  the  front  sight  base  and  if  a  front 
sight  is  to  be  removed  from  its  base  it 


had  best  be  done  when  detached  from 
barrel  by  driving  from  left  to  right. 

9.  Stock  is  secured  to  frame  by  a 
screw  with  its  end  seen  just  behind  the 
sear  and  its  other  end  at  bottom  of  trap. 
To  get  at  the  screw  from  trap  (hole  in 
stock)  first  remove  the  brass  butt  plate. 

For  a  first  class  job  your  new  stock 
and  forearm  will  be  of  selected  bone  dry 
walnut.  A  piece  8"  wide  xl8"  long  of 
2"  thickness  is  required:  face  one  side, 
then  obtain  a  parallel  thickness  of  exactly 
A  word  here  to  assist-one  getting 
out  his  outline  pattern.  Stretch  out  a 
4  ft.  x  1  ft.  piece  of  drawing  or  brown 
wrapping  paper  on  your  table.  With 
straight-edge  and  pencil  strike  a  line  its 
full  length  along  the  top,  thus  establishing 
a  sight  line.  Lay  skeleton  of  your 
rifle  so  that  tip  of  foresight  is  plumb  over 
the  line  and  the  centre  line  of  receiver  or 
body  the  same  distance  below  line  as 
your  centre  of  bore  at  muzzle  may  meas- 
ure. Now  trace,  or  transfer  otherwise, 
with  pencil,  the  trigger,  trigger  guard 
and  barrel  on  your  paper.  Put  away 
the  gun.  In  laying  out  your  stock  and 
forearm  first  get  your  lengths.  Forearm 
length  will  be  17"  from  trigger  and  stock 
14 from  trigger.  The  butt  plate 
will  have  to  be  purchased  and  stock  made 
to  suit.  This  will  be  mentioned  later. 
Determine  upon  your  point  of  comb, 
heel  of  butt,  and  base  of  pistol  grip.  The 
butt  should  be  5"  deep  and  at  an  angle — • 
the  toe  being  V%"  forward  of  the  neel. 
The  top  line  of  forearm  will  be  centre 
line  of  barrel  and  the  depth  equal  to  the 
distance  from  this  line  to  the  bottom  of 
trigger  guard  magazine  frame.  The 
outline  of  shapes  and  curves  will  now 
be  drawn  in  "by  guidance  or  good  judg- 
ment." Your  drawing  finished,  lay  it 
over  your  piece  of  walnut  in  such  a 
manner  and  position  so  as  to  get  the  best 
figure  or  grain  at  the  flat  of  the  stock  and 
with  grain  at  grip  as  near  the  line  or 
angle  as  is  possible  and  still  have  suffic- 
ient wood  to  get  your  forearm  out  of  the 
same  block.  Mark  your  wood  by  using 
a  prick  punch  or  nail  and  a  light  hammer, 
haying  first  tacked  your  paper  stationary. 
Keep  to  your  line  and  don't  get  within 
it.  You  will  now  saw  out  the  pieces,  being 
careful  to  leave  your  line  of  pricks  seen. 
The  fitting  and  working  up  of  stock  and 
forearm  will  only  be  further  described 
in  a  few  particulars. 

When  fitting  the  stock  to  body  be 
careful  to  adhere  to  your  drawing  so  that 
when  stock  screw  is  tightened,  the  angle 
of  stock  will  be  correct.  Greatest  of 
care  is  required  in  fitting  forearm,  particu- 
larly to  body  and  trigger  guard.  On 
account  of  removal  of  so  much  ol  the 
wood  for  magazine  at  the  extreme  rear 
end  of  forearm  it  is  easily  subject  to 
breakage.  A  rivet  through  the  wood 
from  side  to  side  at  this  point  will  prevent 
it  splitting.  The  original  barrel  band 
cannot  be  slid  sufficiently  toward  breech 
on  account  of  its  present  side  of  bore  and 
the  taper  of  barrel.  File  or  ream  it  out 
so  it  can  be  slid  up  to  a  point  15K"  from 
trigger.  The  shaping  of  the  sawn  out 
pieces  will  be  handled  in  a  way  best 
suited  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
man  himself.  A  mechanic  will  do  about 
75%  of  the  work  with  chisels.  Others 
may  use  a  wood  rasp  for  everything 
other  than  the  fitting  of  fore-end  to 
barrel  and  body.  A  good  spoke-shave 
and  a  small  plane,  however,  will  be  an 
asset  to  anyone. 

The  job  of  checkering  your  grip  and 
forearm  is  fully  worth  the  work  from 
both  a  point  of  utility  and  beauty.  A 
checkering  tool  can  be  purchased  or 
made  from  a  piece  ofjV  square  tool 
steel  and  a  file  handle.  Heat  and  bend 
one  end  at  right  angles  on  a  half  inch 
radius  for  a  length  of  an  inch  or  less. 
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The  teeth  can  be  filed  in  with  small  three 
corner  file.  Make  your  pitch  of  teeth 
very  little,  if  any,  more  than  ts".  Two 
teeth  wide  is  sufficient  and  if  right 
handed  have  the  tooth  nearest  you  the 
deeper. 

Checkering  the  grip  is  the  easier. 
Supposing  you  have  acquired  a  ready 
use  of  your  tool  you  can  now  lay  out  your 
design  with  pencil  and  carve  the  outline 
on  the  stock.  Go  easy  and  slow.  Carve 
a  parallel  groove  within  this  outline. 
Make  this  latter  full  depth  of  tooth. 
Find  or  improvise  some  kind  of  a  flexible 
straight  edge  6"  long,  and  using  it  make 
your  first  groove — limiting  its  length  to 
the  inner  of  the  two  outline  grooves.  If 
you  get  this  perfectly  straight  you  will 
probably  succeed. 

Checkering  your  forearm  can  only  be 
done  by  drawing  out  the  job  first  on 
paper.  As  the  checkering  rolls  under 
and  comes  up  the  other  side,  the  right 
inclination  develops  into  a  left  hand  one 
on  the  other  side,  and  vice  versa.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  guard  against  making 
a  mess  of  both  your  outline  angles  and 
inclination  of  grooves. 

Your  stock  and  forearm  having  been 
fitted  to  rifle,  checkered  and  complete 
otherwise,  they  will  be  removed  from 
rifle:  the  metal  parts  removed  and  every- 
thing out  the  stock  and  forearm  put  away 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  work  of  finishing 
the  wood  proceeded  with  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  be  it  understood  that 
"a  varnished  stock  is  an  abomination." 
All  tool  marks  will  first  be  thoroughly 
removed  with  sand  paper.  When  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  of  scratches,  wet 
.  thoroughly  with  warm  water  and  a  soft 
rag.  Dry  immediately  by  holding  over 
hot  stove,  holding  level  and  alternately 
presenting  one  side  and  then  the  other 
to  the  heat.  When  dry  (two  or  three 
minutes)  the  grain  of  wood  will  be  raised 
and  very  rough.  Swiftly  and  lightly 
smooth  this  off  with  fine  sand  paper. 
Wet,  dry  and  smooth  again  and  repeat 
until  the  grain  fails  to  rise.  This  will 
take  from  five  to  ten  operations. 

The  darker  a  stock  is  the  richer  its 
appearance.  If  your  stock  is  of  a  light 
shade  make  it  darker  now  by  use  of  a 
dark  walnut  stain.  After  staining  it, 
or  if  wood  does  not  require  staining 
proceed  with  its  finish,  which  should 
be  a  dull  London  oil  finish,  and  is  accom- 
plished by  lots  of  patience,  "elbow 
grease,"  and  raw  linseed  oil.  If  properly 
done  a  beautiful  velvety  finish,  highly 
mpervious  to  moisture  and  scratching, 


The  Question 

w.  c. 

IMPORTANT  as  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  caliber  in  a  game  rifle  un- 
doubtedly is,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  question  of  sights  is  of  still  greater 
importance.  It  is  well  known  that  prac- 
tically any  rifle  will  kill  game  at  a  reason- 
able distance  if  the  game  is  hit  in  a  vital 
spot,  also  that  the  finest  high  power  rifle 
is  merely  a  game  wounder  if  its  bullet 
hits  some  comparatively  unimportant 
part  of  the  animal's  anatomy. 

This  matter  of  placing  the  shot,  then 
assumes  gigantic  proportions  in  the  minds 
of  sportsmen  as  it  is  upon  this  one  point 
that  the  success  of  a  trip  into  the  game- 
fields  hinges. 

The  "dyed-in-the-wool"  gun-bug  who 
has  been  at  the  game  for  years  has,  with- 
out doubt,  satisfied  himself  long  ago 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  ideal  sight 
combination.  For  this  reason,  this 
article  is  not  addressed  to  him;  but 
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way  ahead  of  any  varnish  finish  is 
obtained.  The  stock  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  a  solution  of  5  parts  of  raw 
linseed  oil  to  one  of  turpentine.  Hang 
up  in  selected  place  and  when  this  has 
soaked  in,  coat  it  again  with  this  mixture. 
Continue  to  do  this  until  the  wood  will 
absorb  no  more.  The  first  application 
will  dry  in  from  six  to  ten  hours,  depend- 
ing on  quality  of  wood.  Each  succeeding 
one  will  take  longer  to  soak  in.  Finally 
it  will  coagulate  instead  of  soaking  in, 
and  when  this  occurs,  and  before  it  gums 
up  too  thick  and  dry,  rub  off  with  burlap 
which  has  been  washed  and  thoroughly 
shaken  free  from  all  grit.  With  another 
piece,  and  some  of  your  oil  mixture,  go 
to  it  with  vigor.  After  half  an  hour 
forget  it  until  the  next  day,  or  until  your 
patience  blows  up.  After  three  or  four 
strenuous  rubbings,  clean  up  and  by  hand, 
rub  well  with  paraffine  oil.and  when  dry 
you  may  call  it  a  go.  You  will  have 
long  since  been  convinced  of  the  beauty  pi 
finish. 

You  will  very  probably  get  at  your 
other  rifles  with  factory  varnished  stocks, 
in  which  event,  and  to  make  a  real 
job  of  these,  first  remove  the  varnish 
with  varnish  remover,  then  start  in  with 
sand  paper  and  finish  with  the  paraffine 
oil — the  intervening  work  being  the  same 
as  above. 

Certain  purchases  are  necessary  in 
accomplishing  the  building  over,  or 
converting  the  old  reliable.  If  all  the 
work  is  privately  done  as  outlined  in  the 
preceding,  very  few  purchases  need  be 
made,  the  fore  sight,  receiver  sight, 
butt  plate,  and  magazine  only  being 
necessary.  A  very  nicely  designed  and 
dependable  aperture  sight  for  this 
rifle  is  now  made  by  the  Marble  folks. 
It  is  husky  and  compact,  sits  tight  to 
side  of  receiver  or  "body"  (left  side) 
and  is  rigidly  secured  by  two  machine 
screws.  It  is  designed  at  present  with  a 
shim  under  its  base  thus  providing  some 
scope  to  setting.  The  stem  is  made  to 
take  various  size  apertures  and  is  adjust- 
able for  both  windage  and  elevation  by 
turning  of  knurled  screw  heads,  which 
turning  can  be  checked  by  its  clicking 
arrangement.  Gold  or  ivory  bead  fore- 
sight can  also  be  supplied  by  the  same 
people  and  others.  The  purchase  of 
these  sights  together  with  butt  plate  and 
magazine,  and  in  fact  complete  sporting 
stock  and  forearm  as  well,  I  believe  can 
be  arranged  for  with  the  Fraser  Company, 
10  Hospital  Street,  Montreal. 


of  Rifle  Sights 

Motley 

rather  to  the  novice  who,  having  bought 
a  rifle,  wishes  to  know  which  of  the  many 
sights  on  the  market  offers  the  greatest 
advantages. 

The  rifle  itself  is  an  instrument  of 
precision:  so  much  so  that  its  barrel 
is  accurately  bored  to  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  The  best  and  most 
scientifically  designed  machinery  that 
man's  ingenuity  can  devise  is  used  in 
making  the  barrel  in  order  that  the 
finished  arm  will  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  when  it  is  finally  tested  at  the 
target. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  about  the  sights  furnished 
on  the  rifle  by  the  manufacturer.  Many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this,  that,  or  the 
other  type  of  open  sight  should  be  fur- 
nished while  others  again  favor  the  peep 
sight  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Each 
individual   rises   to   contend   that  bis 
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opinion  is  the  best  and  proves  his  conten- 
tion by  stating  that  he  has  that  particular 
sight — or  combination  of  sights — on  his 
rifle.  There  are  so  many  conflicting 
opinions  that  the  busy  man  who  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  investigate  the  matter 
finds  it  all  very  confusing  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, knows  as  much  or  as  little  at 
the  end  as  he  knew  at  the  beginning. 


1.  2. 


3.  -4. 

Briefly  considering  the  open  sights,  they 
can  be  roughly  divided  into  four  kinds, 
viz  : — those  of  the  flat  bar  type  having  a 
white  diamond  as  shown  in  Fig.  1;  those 
of  the  flat  bar  type  having  either  a  "V" 
or  a  "U"  shaped  notch  as  shown  in  Figs. 
2  and  3,  and  the  so-called  "buckhorn" 
type  shown  in  Fig.  4.  which  is  a  semi- 
circular opening  with  a  "V"  shaped  notch 
at  the  bottom. 

There  is  still  a  fifth  type  which  is  in 
reality  a  combination  of  Figs.  2  and  3. 
This  sight  has  the  "V"  or  "U"  shaped 
notch  with  either  the  diamond  or  a 
vertical  white  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
notch.  It  is,  however,  problematical 
whether  this  variation  is  of  any  practical 
value  if  the  sights  are  to  be  used  on  a 
rifle  for  use  in  the  game  field. 

The  old  military  sight  (Fig.  3)  has 
many  devotees  among  those  who  go  in 
for  target  shooting.  Used  with  a  flat 
blade  front  sight  and  a  long  barrel,  it 
permits  very  accurate  work.  The  tip 
of  the  blade  is  intended  to  be  placed  level 
with  the  straight  edge  of  the  rear  sight 
and  this  takes  more  time  than  is  permis- 
sible in  quick  shooting  at  game.  A  sight 
very  similar  to  this  is  regularly  supplied 
on  the  Model  1894  Winchester  Carbine 
which  has  only  a  twenty  inch  barrel. 
This  gives  a  distance  of  just  seventeen 
inches  between  the  sights — not  enough 
for  accurate  shooting  even  at  the  average 
distances  at  which  game  is  usually  shot. 
It  has  proven  in  my  case,  at  least,  a 
excellent  combination  for  hitting  the 
broad  side  of  a  barn:  provided  of  course, 
that  the  barn  is  not  too  far  away. 

The  sights  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  have 
the  same  fault — that  of  requiring  too 
much  time  for  accurate  work  and  for  this 
reason,  they  are  a  nuisance  in  the  game 
field  where  the  sighting  must,  in  most 
cases,  be  done  with  great  rapidity. 

The  "buckhorn"  shown  in  Fig.  4  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  four  and  is  certainly 
the  most  popular.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage when  used  with  a  bead  fore  sight  of 
being  much  faster,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  large  semi-circular  opening  is  a 
great  aid  in  finally  locating  the  bead  in 
the  crotch  or  "V"  notch. 

There  are,  however,  two  serious  draw- 
backs common  to  open  sights.  The 
first  is  that  they  blur.  The  eye  must 
focus  on  (1;  the  back  sight,  (2)  the  fore 
sight  and  (3)  the  game  or  target. 

I  have  heard  of  people  who  can  do  two 
things  at  once  with  some  measure  of 
success  but  to  hope  for  one  very  small 
part  of  a  person  to  do  three  things  at 
once  is  expecting  far  too  much  of  such  an 
abused  organ  as  the  eye.  The  result  is 
that  the  back  sight  blurs  and  the  aim  is 


not  as  accurate  as  it  should  be.  In  the 
case  of  the  peep  sight,  which  we  will  dis- 
cuss presently,  this  blurring  is  taken 
advantage  of;  but  in  the  open  sight,  i£  is 
an  obstacle  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
overcome  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  many. 

The  open  sight  enthusiast  will  rise 
up  just  about  here  and  say  that  they  are 
all  right  when  one  gets  used  to  them.  So 
are  smoked  glasses  for  those  who  like 
them  but  the  blur  is  there  just  the  same 
and  disturbs  the  aim.  If  it  were  a  blur 
with  same  shape  to  it — Tor  instance,  if  it 
were  circular — there  would  be  a  clear 
spot  the  Jexact  jcentre  which  would  be  an 
advantage.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  and  the  eye  is  consequently  looking 
through  what  practically  constitutes  a 
smoked  glass. 

The  other  drawback  to  the  open  sight — 
and  this  applies  to  the  "buckhorn"  in 
common  with  others — is  that  one  never 
knows  with  absolute  certainty  where  the 
bead  is  on  a  quick  shot.  Where  there  is 
time  to  take  careful  aim,  the  bead  can  be 
sighted  with  reference  to  the  crotch  with 
fair  accuracy  and  in  the  accustomed  place. 

Some  pride  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  place  the  bead  in  the  crotch  with 
extreme  accuracy  and  almost  instantan- 
eously and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
actually  can  do — not  only  this — but  in 
addition,  raise  or  lower  the  point  cf 
impact  of  the  bullet  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  bade  with  reference  to  the  crotch. 
This  is  called  "giving  a  coarse  or  a  fine 
bead." 

At  best,  it  is  largely  guess-work  and. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Where  one  has  to  guess 
the  distance  to  the  running  game,  find 
the  vital  spot  he  wishes  to  hit  and,  in 
addition,  estimate  the  "lead",  or  distance 
he  possibly  has  to  fire  ahead  of  the  animal 
to  hit  this  spot,  there  is  very  little  than 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  system  of  sighting 
which  requires  any  guess  work  so  far  as 
the  sights  themselves  are  concerned. 

The  question  of  range,  or  distance,  to 
the  game  or  target  is  sufficient  so  far  as 
guess  work  is  concerned  to  keep  most  of 
us  busy,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  he  who 
knows  how  far  to  elevate  his  rear  sight 
in  order  that  he  may  make  a  clean  hit. 
This  matter  of  rear  sight  adjustment 
will  be  taken  up  more  fully  shortly. 

The  open  sight,  with  its  simplicity  and 
ease  of  manipulation,  would  be  an  ideal 
arrangement  were  it  not  for  the  unfortun- 
ate fact  that  we  are  unable  to  see  two  or 
more  objects  clearly  if  one  of  them  is 
placed  closer  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  from  the  eye  and  even  then,  the 
blurring  occurs  with  its  consequent 
disturbing  effect  on  aim. 

With  the  advent  of  high  power  smoke- 
less powder  there  has  been  a  universal 
tendency  to  shorten  barrels.  As  an 
example,  consider  the  Springfield  and 
30  Govt.  Model  Winchester  with  their 
twenty-four  inch  barrels  as  opposed  to 
the  old  time  black  powder  rifles  with  thsir 
long  barrels.  When  the  manufacturers 
adopted  the  improved  cartridge  using 
the  smokeless  powder  and  making  the 
shorter  barrel  permissible,  they  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  open  sight  by  thus 
shortening  the  sight  base  and  just  so 
long  as  the  open  sight  is  used  on  this 
combination,  just  so  long  will  the  result- 
ant haphazard  shooting  result. 

Just  about  here  the  reader  is  saying  to 
himself:  "He  is  getting  ready  now  to 
tell  us  that  his  particular  sight  combin- 
ation is  the  best  and  that  he  has  it  on  his 
rifle."  Possibly  I  am  egotistical.  At 
any  rate,  I  plead  guiilty  to  the  charge. 
What  would  be  the  object  in  my  denying 
it  after  having  owned  several  rifles  and 
after  having  also  used  most  of  the  open 
sights  and  discarding  them?  My  rifles 
at  present  are  all  equipped  with  either 


receiver  or  tang  peep  sights  and  gold 
bead  fore  sights  and,  as  a  consequence, 
my  shooting  has  improved  fully  one 
hundred  per  cent — even  though  I  can 
see  half  the  country-side  through  my 
back  sight. 

If  the  reader  considers  these  last  few 
words  of  mine  an  indictment  against 
the  aperture  sight,  let  him — just  as  an 
experiment — set  one  of  the  open  sights 
on  the  receiver  of  his  rifle  and  take  a 
look  through  it.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  opening  in  the  peep  is  too  large  but 
if  it  appears  to  be  any  larger  than  the 
opening  in  the  open  sight  appears  when 
placed  just  in  front  of  the  hammer,  I 
miss  my  guess  entirely. 

Actually,  position  for  position,  the 
peep  sight  has  the  advantage  and  in 
addition,  it  magnifies  the  error  in  sighting 
which  the  open  sight  tends  to  hide. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  error  in 
sighting  is  very  apparent  in  the  aperture 
and  can  be  easily  corrected,  whereas  in 
the  open  sight  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
from  the  eye,  the  eye  does  not  register  its 
magnitude.  What  the  eye  does  not  see, 
the  shooter  does  not  know  exists  and,  as 
a  consequence,  he  blames  everything  else 
but  the  sight.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  open  sight  hides 
half  the  object  which  is  being  fired  at 
while  the  aperture  sight  permits  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  game  at  all  times, 
makes  the  use  of  the  open  sight  rather 
unsatisfactory  in  comparison. 

It  was  when  I  realized  this  after  careful 
experiments  ranging  over  several  years 
that  I  discarded  the  open  sight  as  optical- 
ly incorrect  and  very  much  out  of  place 
on  an  instrument  c  apable  of  such  precise 
work  as  is  the  modern  rifle.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  peep  sight  blurs. 
There  is  a  hazy  circle  inside  the  rim  of 
the  aperture  but  there  is  also  a  clear 
spot  in  the  exact  center  into  which  the 
bead  is  lined  up  and  once  the  bead  is 
centered  in  this  position,  accurate  aim 
is  obtained  without  any  guess-work 
and  also  with  more  speed. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  bead  anywhere 
inside  the  peep.  If  correct  aim  is  desired 
the  statement  is  naturally  unreasonable. 
It  would  be  as  incorrect  to  make  the  same 
claim  in  connection  with  the  open  sight 
although,  case  for  case,  the  aim  would 
be  more  nearly  correct  with  the  peep 
sight  owing  to  the  additional  length  of 
sight  base  which  its  use  affords.  A  ^ 
inch  error  is  very  much  magnified  in  the 
aperture  sight — far  more  than  is  the  case 
with  the  open  sight — and  particularly  so 
in  the  matter  of  elevation  towards  twelve 
o'clock.  In  other  words,  an  error  of  this 
size  might  escape  the  notice  with  an  open 
sight  where  as  it  would  be  so  noticeable 
with  the  aperture  that  its  correction 
would  be  more  a  matter  of  instinct  than 
of  conscious  effort.  Accurate  work  being 
the  desideratum  required,  the  peep 
magnifies  our  inaccuracies  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  escape  from  our  notice 
is  impossible. 

The  question  of  which  size  and  type 
of  bead  sight  to  choose  is  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.  The  Lyman  people  make 
very  strong  claims  in  favor  of  the  flat 
faced  ivory  bead  in  preference  to  the 
conical  faced  bead  of  the  Sheard  type. 
Their  argument  is  that  the  lighting  effect 
on  the  former  is  more  uniform  than  is 
the  case  with  the  latter  which  has  a 
tendency  to  appear  lighter  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
their  claim  is  correct.  There  is,  certainly, 
this  peculiarity  about  the  conical  faced 
bead  but  personally,  I  have  never  con- 
sidered it  a  very  great  disadvantage. 
Under  some  considerations,  I  have  on  the 
contrary,  believed  it  to  be  of  advantage 
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although,  strictly  speaking,  the  Lyman 
company's  claim  is  correc^.  b 

The  Marble  Arms  Co.  supply  a  flat 
faced  "gold"  bead  which  seems  to  solve 
the  difficulty  so  far  as  refraction  is  con- 
cerned. At  any  rate,  the  gold  bead 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
all-round  fore  sight  as  it  shows  up  clearly 
in  all  lights  and  against  snow. 

For  those  who  wish  to  have  a  combina- 
tion fore  sight,  the  King  combination 
sight  is  desirable  It  has  a  gold,  an 
ivory  and  a  red  bead  combination  ar- 
ranged to  revolve  on  a  central  shaft  so 
that  any  one  which  is  preferred  can  be 
used.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  single 
gold  bead  as  it  is  stationary  and  cannot 
be  knocked  out  of  alignment  and  besides, 
it  answers  every  requirement  of  the 
game  hunter. 

These,  as  well  as  the  ivory  beads,  are 
obtainable  in  three  sizes,  viz: — rs 
A  and  Yi  inch.  In  regular  target  work, 
the  practice  is  to  hold  the  fore  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bull  and  the  y8  inch 
bead  serves  admirably  for  this  manner  of 
holding.  The  sportsman,  however, 
usually  prefers  to  "cover"  the  spot  he 
wishes  to  hit  and  the  rg  inch  size  is 
usually  chosen  as  it  hides  less  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  in 
connection  with  the  rear  sight  is  that  of 
estimating  the  range  values  of  the  various 
marks  or  graduations.  Some  sights 
have  numbers  stamped  on  them  while 
others  like  the  Lyman  tang  sights  have 
merely  uniformed  graduated  scales. 
The  tyro  either  supposes  that  the  figures 
refer  to  yards  or,  if  there  are  no  figures, 
he  very  probably  gives  the  problem  up  in 
despair  and  tries  the  rifle  out  at  a  rifle 
range — perhaps. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
figures  are  more  of  a  draw-back  than  a 
help.  The  range  value  of  the  sight 
graduations  depends  principally  upon 
three  factors,  viz: — the  trajectory  of  the 
bullet  used,  the  1  ength  of  the  barrel  and 
the  height  of  the  front  sight. 

If  a  new  front  sight  is  fitted  to  the 
rifle,  it  may  possibly  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  old  one  was  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  gun  will  fire  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  rear  sight  may  fit 
several  rifles  of  the  same  model  such  as 
the  Model  1894  Winchester,  but  of 
different  calibers.  If  used  on  the  32 
Winchester  Special,  a  certain  adjustment 
might  result  in  a  center  hit  on  the  bull 
whereas  the  same  adjustment  on  a 
38-55  of  the  same  model  would  result  in 
a  6  o'clock  hit  or  a  miss  altogether. 

In  the  game  fields  where  the  range 
distance  must  be  estimated  by  the  eye 
alone,  (a  rather  haphazard  proposition 
at  best)  the  matter  of  sight  elevation  is 
consequently  of  prime  importance. 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  a 
long  shot  if  the  cartridge  is  of  the  high 
trajectory  type. 

Generally  speaking,  the  semi-high 
power  rifles  of  the  30-30  class  are  very 
similar  in  their  performance  over  a 
several  hundred  yard  range  and  for  the 
ordinary  distances  at  which  game  is 
usually  shot,  practically  no — or  at  least — 
very  little  sight  readjustment  is  necessary. 

The  "point  blank"  range,  which  is  the 
distance  in  yards  at  which  a  given  rifle 
will  center  its  bullet  on  the  target  with 
its  rear  sight  set  at  the  lowest  point, 
must  be  found  out  by  practical  experi- 
ment. This  so  called  "point  blank" 
range  varies  with  different  rifles  and  it 
is  very  necessary  that  its  value  be  known 
before  the  gun  is  taken  into  the  woods. 
It  is  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  150 
yards  which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
sporting  purposes  provided  that  the 
owner  of  the  rifle  is  satisfied  with  the 
i  ights  as  they  are. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  factory  sight 


is  a  poor  affair — not  worthy  of  the  arm 
it  is  on — and  the  purchaser,  wishing  to 
be  able  to  hit  what  he  fires  at,  discards 
it  and  fits  a  more  accurate  sight  in  its 
place.  This,  then,  necessitates  re-target- 
ing the  rifle  and  it  is  here  that  his  diffi- 
culties begin. 

We  will  suppose  that  his  rifle  is  of  30-30 
caliber  and  that  an  aperture  sight  has 
been  selected.  This  will  give  a  sight 
base  of  about  30  inches.  We  will  suppose 
also  that  200  yards  has  been  decided 
upon  as  the  test  range.  It  is  assumed 
that  rear  sight  has  been  previously  adjust- 
ed to  place  the  bullet  in  the  center  of  the 
target  at  100  yards  when  the  sight  is  on 
its  lowest  graduation,  and  that  this,  being 
the  point  blank  range,  has  been  per- 
manently marked  on  the  sight  for  future 
reference. 

If  the  rear  sight  is  a  tang  sight,  the 
distance  between  the  graduations  will 
be  found  to  be  just  1/20  inch  apart.  If 
the  knurled  sleeve  is  turned  so  that  the 
second  graduation  is  level  with  the  top  of 
the  sleeve,  we  will  find,  on  firing  the  rifle 
that  we- have  raised  the  point  of  impact 
on  the  100  yard  target  just  5.69  inches. 
(Approximately  6  inches.)  This  dis- 
tance of  5.69  inches  is  the  trajectory  foi 
200  yard  range  so  that  in  raising  our 
back  sight  one  graduation,  we  have  made 
our  adjustment  correct  for  200  yards. 
Raising  our  rear  sight  still  an  additional 
notch  will  raise  our  point  of  impact 
nearly  6  inches  more  and  we  will  score  a 
very  fair  hit  on  a  300  yard  target. 

This  method  of  figuring  is  fairly  cor- 
rect for  the  tang  peep  sight  on  either  the 
30-30  or  32  Special  and  for  these  calibers, 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  in 
doing  good  work  on  game. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  coursed  that 
while  theory  and  mathematics  have  their 
uses,  no  calculations  can  take  the  place 
oi  actual  tests  at  a  standard  target  over 
ranges  which  have  been  accurately 
measured.  Each  individual  rifle,  even 
in  identical  calibers,  has  its  own 
peculiar  characteristics  and  accurate 
long  range    work  can  only  be  done 


common  calibers  will  be  found  therein. 

If  the  problem  is  to  find  the  distance 
the  rear  sight  is  to  be  raised  above  a  100 
yard  point  blank  setting  on  a  30-30 
rifle  having  a  distance  of  30  inches  between 
the  sights,  let 

"X'    equal  the  elevation  required. 

"S"  equal  the  distance  between  sights. 

"T"  equal  the  mid  range  trajectory 
inches. 

"R"  equal  the  range  length  in  inches. 

And  "2"  equal  a  factor  common  to  all 
calculations  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
the  other  factors 

2ST 

ThenX  equals  R 

EXAMPLE:— 
S    equals  30  inches. 
T    equals  5.69  inches. 
R    equals  200  vards  or  7200  inches. 
Then  "X"  equals  "2x30x5  69x0.047  inch. 


7200 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  if  our  rifle  is 
targeted  correctly  for  100  yards  (point 
blank  range)  raising  our  sight  just  0.047 
or  1/20  inch  approximately,  has  made  our 
setting  correct  for  200  yards. 

To  hit  at  300  yards,  our  formula  would 
be:— 

2  x  30  x  14.76 


"X"  equals    10800         or  0.82  inch. 

Adding  these  two  results  together  to 
obtain  Our  300  yard  setting,  we  get  0.129 
or  approximately  1/10  inch. 

The  elevations  for  400  and  500  yards 
are  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  viz: — 
that  of  adding  the  last  result  obtained 
to  the  one  previously  found. 

It  occurs  to  me  here  that  as  the  average 
ruler  is  graduated  no  smaller  than  p 
inch,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  1/20  inch  measurement  for  use  in 
graduating  sights.  The  correct  way  to 
do  this  is  as  follows: — 

Draw  a  triangle  "ABC"  whose  base 
"AC"  is  exactly  one  inch  long.  The 
side"AB"must  be  two  and  one  half  inches 
long  and  accurately  divided  into  twenty- 


TABLE 


Weight 

VALUES  FOR  "T" 

of 

Range 

for 

Caliber 

Bullet. 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

Accuracy. 

Grains. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

Yards. 

25-35 

117 

1.31 

6.05 

16.03 

33.42 

66.35 

500- 

700 

30-30 

170 

1.23 

5.69 

14.76 

31.56 

57.12 

500- 

700 

32  Winchester  Spec. 

170 

1.15 

5.62 

14.62 

31.41 

59.18 

500- 

700 

Winchester  30  Army 

180 

3.56 

8.38 

17.20 

29.68 

800-1000 

Winchester  30  Army 
30.  Govt.  Model.  '06. 

220 

1.22 

5.42 

13.47 

28.08 

49.98 

800-1000 

180 

.75 

3.27 

7.94 

30.  Govt.  Model.  '06. 

220 

.99 

4.40 

11.04 

303  British  Mark  VI. 

215 

1.23 

5.51 

14.03 

29.61 

51.53 

800-1000 

303  British  Mark  VII. 

174 

3.02 

8.34 

16.58 

29.00 

303  Savage. 

195 

5.98 

15.60 

32.00 

58.18 

500- 

700 

33  Winchester. 

200 

1.20 

5.64 

14.95 

31.25 

58.11 

500- 

700 

351  Winchester  Auto. 

180 

1.52 

7.40 

20.21 

43.80 

81.58 

300- 

500 

401  Winchester  Auto. 

200 

1.16 

5.76 

16.11 

35.95 

71.65 

300- 

500 

401  Winchester  Auto. 

250 

1.49 

7.19 

19.56 

41.85 

79.85 

300- 

500 

with  certainty  after  the  sights  have 
been  checked  under  actual  hying  con- 
ditions. Windage,  altitude,  temperature 
and  "whip,  "which  is  present  in  practical- 
ly all  rifle  barrels,  all  have  their  effect 
although,  of  course,  they  do  not  show 
up  to  any  particular  extent  in  average 
game  shooting  . 

Those  who  for  one  reason  oi  another 
are  unable  to  test  their  rifles  at  greater 
distances  than  100  yards  will  find  the 
following  formula  of  considerable  assis- 
tance in  getting  acquainted  with  their 
rear  sight.  The  formula  is  based  on 
triangulation  and  is  not  difficult  to  use. 
I  am  also  giving  a  table  which  has  been 
compiled  from  the  figures  of  the  Win- 
chester and  Remington  companies  and 
the  trajectories  of  some  of  the  more 


one-eighth  inch  sections.  Lines  drawn 
parallel  to  the  side  "BC"  and  which  cut 
both  the  points  marked  on  "AB"  and  the 
one  inch  base  will  divide  the  latter  into 
twenty  sections  of  1/20  inch  each.  It  makes 
no  particular  difference  about  the  size 
of  the  angle  "BAC"  although  it  is  well 
to  make  it  about  45  degrees  for  the  sake 
of  convenience.  More  accurate  results 
will  be  obtained  by  scratching  the  triangle 
on  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  with  a  needle 
point  as  the  ordinary  lead  pencil  line  is 
too  wide. 

Referring  to  the  formula  for  "X",  it 
can  be  used  for  any  aperture  or  open 
sight  on  either  a  rifle  or  a  carbine  once 
the  100  yard  setting  is  known.  The 
.  table  of  trajectories  given  is,  of  course 
based  on  results  obtained  with  barrels 
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of  standard  length  but  as  the  variation 
due  to  the  shorter  barrel  is  very  slight 
with  smokeless  powder,  the  difference  is 
practically  negligible;  particularly  at 
modern  distances  which  are  the  only 
ones  we  are  considering. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  rifleman  is  a 


fail  judge  of  distance  and  that^he  will,  if 
interested,  do  this  figuring  before  he  sees 
his  deer;  in  other  words,  that  he  will 
make  an  effort  to  get  acquainted  with 
his  sights  before  he  goes  into  the  woods 
for  his  fall  hunt. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  it  is 
desirable  to  adjust  the  rear  sight  to  a 
lower  point  than  is  possible  with  the 
sights  as  they  come  from  the  manufactur- 


er. In  purchasing  sights,  it  is  naturally 
expected  that  they  willgive  a  short  point 
blank  range  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  small  amount  of  work  is  necessary 
and  I  have  seen  good  sights  either  ruined 
or  discarded  altogether  because  the 
owner  was  not  familiar  with  the  proper 
way  to  do  the  work. 

Most  tang  sights  have  a  stop-pin  "A" 


(Fig.  5)  which  is  placed  inside  the  knurled 
sleeve.  By  »nscrewing  the  sleeve,  the 
pin  can  be  removed  while  the  desired 
range  getting  is  being  found.  When  this 
setting  has  been  found  and  marked,  the 
pin  can  be  filed  down  and,  in  doing  so,  it 
should  be  frequently  slipped  into  place 
and  the  sleeve  screwed  down  in  order  to 
avoid  cutting  the  pin  too  short.  The 
surface  of  the  sleeve  at  "B"  should  not 
be  touched,  as  this  is  neither  necessary 
or  even  desirable.  The  accuracy  of  the 
sight  depends  to  a  certain  amount  on  this 
sui face  being  at  right  angles  to  the  stem 
and  for  this  reason,  any  filing  might  result 
in  an  uneven  surface. 

With  the  receiver  type  of  sight,  the 
plate  can  be  removed  and  the  slot  "C" 
Fig.  (6)  lengthened  with  a  small  round 
file  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at  the 
arrow-point.  The  illustration  is  a  sec- 
tional drawing  of  a  No.  21  Lyman  Receiv- 
er sight  but,  in  general,  all  receiver  sights 
can  be  lowered  in  almost  the  same  way. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  move  the 
aperture  to  either  side,  the  base  of  the 
tang  sight  can  be  shimmed  up  with  either 
paper  or,  what  is  preferable,  tin-foil. 
The  aperture  of  the  receiver  sight  is 
shifted  by  tapping  lightly  in  the  direction 
desired  with  a  light  mallet.  When  this 
is  being  done,  it  is  desirable  to  have  some- 
one hold  the  sight  against  a  flat,  hard 
surface,  such  as  a  flat-iron,  in  order  that 
the  hammer-blows  will  not  strain  the 
thumb-lever  screw. 

The  stop-screw  which  prevents  the 
sight  from  being  lowered  beyond  the 
desired  point  should  then  be  filed  down 
on  the  end  "D"  until  the,  sight  adjusts 
properly  for  the  point  blank  setting  and 
the  slotted  screw-head  is  flush  with  the 
flat  surface  ol  the  plate. 

Most  of  the  Lyman  receiver  sights  have 
the  wind-gauge  feature  which  is  very 
convenient  for  sight  adjustments  and  for 
use  at  the  target  on  long  range  work. 
This  company  also  supply  a  separate  stem 
for  use  on  the  tang  sights  (known  as  the 
No.  47  stem)  which  has  the  wind-gauge 
feature  on  it. 

In  fitting  all  these  sights,  it  is  desirable 
to  leave  the  open  rear  sight  in  place  while 
the  sights  are  being  lined  up  as  a  good 
deal  of  ammunition  will  be  saved  by  do- 


ing this.  When  the  work  is  completed,  the 
open  sight  should,  of  course,  be  removed 
as  its  presence  interferes  with  the  use  of 
aperture  without  adding  in  any /way  to 
the  accuracy. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  argument 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  meant  to^be 
controversial)  I  must  confess  toja  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  the  aperture  sight. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  open  sight 
is  the  best  for  hunting  purposes  but  it  has 
not  proven  to  be  so  in  my  case  at  least. 
It  has,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  low 
cost,  but  outside  of  this  one  point,  its 
disadvantages  seem  to  so  far  outweigh 
its  one  advantage  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  them.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  increased  sighting  bas 
which  the  aperture  sight  affords  on  the 
Winchester  carbine.  With  open  sights, 
the  distance  between  them  is  just  17 
inches  where  as  the  receiver  sight  gives 
a  base  of  22 inches.  The  tang  sight 
gives  25 y<i  inches;  certainly  a  feature 
which  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over  if 
accuracy  in  placing  the  shot  is  desired. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  aperture  has 
proven  a  God-send  to  the  man  whose  eye- 
sight is  failing  and  it  is  perfectly  reason- 
able to  assume  that  if  it  improves  his 
shooting,  it  will  improve  the  shooting_of 
those  whose  eye-sight  is  normal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  new  Model  30 Remington 
bolt  action  sporting  rifle  is  fitted  with  a 
peep  sight  on  the  receiver  bridge  and 
that  no  provision  bas  been  made  for  an 
open  sight.  The  company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  as  thejeareful  rifleman 
insists  that  his  sights  be  scientifically 
correct  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  with 
ease  and  confidence  the  precision  in 
placing  his  shots  which  his  accurately 
bored  barrel  entitles  him  to  expect. 

Many  dollars'  worth  of  ammunition 
has  been  wasted  and  much  game  has 
been  lost  through  the  penny-wise  and 
pound  foolish  idea  of  attempting  accurate 
work  with  sights  which  are  fundamental- 
ly wrong.  The  aperture  sight  pays,  for 
itself  quickly — both  in  the  saving  of 
ammunition  and  of  disappointment — 
and  thousands  of  unbiased  sportsmen 
have  proven  by  actual  experience  that 
their  use  effectually  solves  the  question 
of  rifle  sights. 


The  S-20  Marble  Sight 


W.  E.  Henthorn 


IN  compliance  with  a  request,  the 
writer  is  very  pleased  to  give  you  such 
information  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  Marble  S— 20  Receiver  Sight  to 
the  B.S.A.  Model  4  Sporting  303  Rifle, 
as  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  accum- 
ulate. 

This  sight  is  made  to  apply  to  the  left 
side  of  the  "body"  or  receiver  and  is 
secured  there  with  two  machine  screws. 
The  holes  for  these  two  screws  do  not 
exist,  hence  they  are  drilled  and  tapped 
by  the  owner  who  is  supplied  a  drill 
and  tap  along  with  the  sight.  No 
other  work  is  required.  The  sight  is 
well  designed  and  is  made  with  care. 
It  fits  and  looks  good;  the  wood  is  not 
cut;  it  does  not  interfere  with  cleaning 
of  barrel  or  removal  of  bolt,  and  has 
all  the  sighting  qualifications  required  by 
the  most  exacting  and  consistent  with 
the  known  properties  of  the  rifle  and 
cartridge.  These  qualifications  are  set 
forth  in  the  attached  and  are  all  embod- 
ied in  this  sight  in  a  husky  and  workman- 
like manner.  As  this  sight,  as  now  made 
was  designed  for  another  rifle  which  has 


a  much  larger  receiver  diameter  than 
the  Lee-Enfield,  it  is  provided  with  a 
shim  properly  and  accurately  proportion- 
ed and  shaped  to  fit.  And  it  does  fit. 
A  shim  which  did  not  fit,  for  instance, 
would  make  for  an  insecure  setting; 
vary  the  line  of  sighting,  and  fail  to 
place  the  centre  of  aperature  in  true 
alignment  or  lateral  zero  when  stem  is 
placed  centrally  to  its  lateral  adjustment . 
The  vertical  stem  or  bar  of  this  sight 
when  at  zero  will  have  its  position  de- 
fined by  the  height  of  your  foresight. 
With  the  latter  as  supplied  with  the 
Model  4  this  position  is  lower  than  with 
the  "Canadian"  model  or  the-  service 
rifle.  This  does  not,  however,  matter 
for  when  applying  any  sight  (even  in 
the  case  of  the  rifle  builders)  the  vertical 
zero  is  determined  only  by  firing.  And 
whether  in  one  position  or  another  the 
changes  or  settings  for  various  ranges 
wiii  be  marked  and  used  in  the  most 
convenient  way  to  the  individual. 

Might  I  also  suggest  that  insofar  as 
this  sight  itself  is  concerned,  or  its  set- 
ting, it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is 
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for  the  B.S.A.  Model  4;  the  Canadian 
Model,  or  the  "S.M.L.E.  as  issued." 

Marble  S-20  Receiver  Sight  on  Lee- 
Enfield  Rifle.    Sight  Radius  29.25" 

Elevation 

One  quarter  turn  or  1  click  —  .0125" 
or  1.5  mins.  of  angle. 

One  full  turn  or  4  clicks  —  .05"  or  6 
mins.  of  angle. 

Full  travel  of  14  turns  or  56  clicks — 
.7"  or  1  degree  —  and  22  mins.  of  angle. 

On  the  basis  of  1  min.  of  angle  sub- 
tending 1"  at  100  yards  one  click  — 


1H"  at  100  yards. 

3"  at  200  yards. 

9"  at  600  yards,  and  so  on. 

With  Mark  VII.  Cartridge 

100  yards — 3  mins.  angle  of  projection. 
200 yards — 6. 3  mins.  angle  of  projection. 
300  yards — -10.0  mins.  angle  of  projection. 
600  yards— 25.9  mins.  angle  of  projection. 
lOOOyards — 1  degree — .5  mins. projection. 

Extreme  adjustment  of  this  sight  there- 
fore is  ample  to  take  care  of  varying 
height  of  foresight  and  at  the  same  time 
elevate  sufficiently  for  1000jyd.  range. 


Windage 

One  quarter  turn  or  1  click — .0104"  or 
12  mins.  of  angle. 

One  full  turn  or  24  clicks — -.0417"  or 
5  mins.  of  angle. 

Full  travel  of  6  turns  or  24  clicks— .25" 
or  29  mins.  of  angle. 

Wherefore  1  click  of  wind  gauge  or 
}4  turn  changes  point  of  impact  at — 
100  yards,  sav  1  \i" 
200  yards,  say  2}^" 
600  yards,  say  7  J^">  and  so  on. 
Adjustment  of  3  complete  turns  or 
either  to  the  right  or  left  will  equal- 
ize a  30°"  30  f.s.  wind  with  Mark  VII 
Cartridge  at  a  range  of  nearly  lOOOjyards. 


Marksmen  of  3rd  Victoria  Rifles,  Montreal 


Standing  (left  to  right)— Sgt.  A.  Parnell,  Cpl.  J.  Whitehead,  Sgt.  J.  Drysdale,  Sgt.  F.  H.  Morris,  Sgt.  Jas.  Boa,  Sgt.  W. 
Mills,  Pte.  D.  E.  Saunders. 

Sitting— Lt.  Col.  E.  G.  Lidstone,  Lt.  Col.  W.  W.  Burland,  D.S.O.,  Lt.  Col.  F.  A.  Gascoigne,  D.S.O.,  Capt.  A.  Stuart  Boa,  M.C. 


TEAM  VICTORIES 

Team  Winners'  of  Association  Cup,  Houghton  Cup,  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy,  Carslake  Trophy,  Aylmer  Gard  Cup,  Woods 

Trophy,  Landsdowne  Cup. 

PRINCIPAL  INDIVIDUAL  WINNERS 

Sgt.  F.  H.  Morris  won  Two  Chums  Match  (Ottawa),  McDonald  Briar  Match  (Montreal),  Active  Militia  Match  (Montreal), 
Lt.-Gov's.  (Medal)  (Montreal),  Grand  Aggregate  (Medal)  match  (Montreal),  All  Comers  Aggregate  Match  (Medal)  (Montreal), 
Revolver  Championship  (Medal)  (Ottawa),  Third  Grand  Aggregate  (Medal)  (Ottawa),iFourth  Bisley  Aggregate  (Medal)  (Ot- 
tawa;. 

Sgt.  J.  Drysdale  won  Association  Match  (Montreal). 

Capt.  A.  Stuart  Boa,  sixteenth  in  Bisley  Aggregate  (Ottawa)  and  sixteenth  in  Grand  Aggregate. 

Sgt.  Jas.  Boa  won  Webley  &  Scott  Revolver  Pistol  Match  (Montreal),  Second  Revolver  Championship  (Medal)  (Montreal), 
Second  Military  Revolver  (Pistol)  (Montreal),  Second  Revolver  Championship  (Medal)  (Ottawa),  Second  Crand  Aggregate 
(Medal;  f Ottawa;,  First  Bisley  Aggregate  (Ottawa). 

Seven  team  trophies,  eight  individual  medals  and  two  pistols  as  prizes  were  won  by  the  "Vies"  in  the  two  prize  meetings  and 
money  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $1650.00. 

Jim  Boa,  Stuart  Boa  and  Frank  Morris  are  all  eligible  for  the  1922  Bisley  Team,  all  being  in  the  first  sixteen  places  on  the 
list^of  men  to  qualify. 
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MACDONALDS 


The  Name  Itself 
is  a  Guarantee 


The  name]  Macdonald's  on  a 
tobacco  is  as  undeniable  an  assur- 
ance of  its  quality  as  any  legally — 
phrased  document  that  could 
accompany  your  purchase. 

That  name  has  stood  "since 
the  fifties" — and  has  never  been 
placed  on  anything  but  the  best 
of  tobacco.  Not  all  the  same 
kind  of  tobacco,  it's  true,  for  there 
is  a  Macdonald  brand  to  suit 
every  taste.  If  you  haven't  yet 
found  your  favorite  brand  in  "the 
tobacco  with  a  heart"  you  have  a 
pleasant  and  satisfying  sur- 
prise in  store. 

Take  Macdonald's  with 
you — remembering  that  the 
name  is  a  protection  against 
disappointment.  There  is 
satisfaction  —  when  you 
want  it— in  "  the  tobacco 
with  a  heart." 
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The  Canadian  Rifle  League  Bulletin 

Individual  Monthly  Competitions  Will  Revolver  Competition — (a)  Dominion 

Be  Held  During  The  Months  of  Feb-  Government  issue. 

March,   and  April,   1922.  (b)  Either    hand-loaded    or  factory 

INDIVIDUAL  ENTRY.  made. 

PRIZES— SENIORS.  .  S1+m§s  %s  x,f ued  ^th  rifles  may  be  used 

1st  Prize                       $10  00  &  the  Galleryu  Practice  Competition. 

2nd  Prize                        7  50  Slings  may  also  be  used  in  the  Miniature 

3rd  Prize 5  00  R*fle  Competition. 

4th  Prize 4  00  Coaching  and  spotting  allowed. 

5th  Prize                         3  00  Position : — Gallery  Practice  and  Min- 

6th  to  20th  Prize,'  each"       2  00  iat"re          Competitions,  prone. 

21st  to  35th  Prize,  each       100  Revolver  Competition,  standing 

These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  £°  a.r.tlflcial  rest  of  any  kind  allowed, 

competitors  for  the  best  aggregate  total  Practice  shooting  on  the  day  of  the 

of  the  three  monthly  scores  m ?     loW<&  ' ' 

J  Whilst  competitors  are  shooting  their 

JUNIORS:  match  cards  in  this  competition  no  other 

Miniature  Rifle  Only.  cards  shall  be  allowed  on  the  butts. 

1st  Prize                         $5  00  Where  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the 

2nd  Prize                         4  00  shooting    regulations  of  the  D.C.R.A. 

3rd  Prize                         3  00       «  and  the  Canadian  Rifle  League  will 

4th  Prize                          2  00  govern  the  contest.    Any  point  not  dealt 

5th  to  25th  Prize,  each        1  00  with  in  the  regulations  will  be  referred  to 

26th  to  50th  Prize,  each         50  the  Match  Committee  of  the  C.R.L., 

Prizes  in  Junior  Series  may  be  competed  whose  decision  shall  be  final, 

by  any  boy  or  girl  in  the  Dominion  who  AnY  protest  regarding  an  infringement 

has  not  attained  the  age  of  16,  on  Feb-  of  tne  rules  by  competitors  must  be 

ruarv  1st,  1922.  received  by  the  Secretary,  The  C.R.L., 

These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  within  three  days  after  the  last  day  for 

competitors  for  the  best  aggregate  total  returning  cards  in  the  respective  month, 

of  the  three  monthly  scores.  Witnesses :— The   C.R.L.   reserve  to 

CONDITIONS  themselves  the  right  to  appoint  witnesses 

~  „       r,                .  ...  .  ,  in  every  case.    Otherwise  the  targets 

Gallery  Practice  and  Miniature  Rifle  must  be  shot  in  the  presence  of  at  least 

Competitions.  two  members  of  the  association  or  corps 

20  shots  deliberate,  at  25  yards,  on  to  which  the  competitor  belongs,  who 

C.R.L.  Match  Targets.  must  sign  their  names  upon  the  face  of 

Revolver  Competition.  each  target.    The  witnesses  must  per- 

^  18  shots  deliberate,  at  20  yards,  on  sonally  measure  the  range  from  the  tar- 

C.R.L.  Match  Targets.  gets  to  the  edge  of  the  firing  point  nearest 

A  time  limit  of  twenty  minutes  allow-  thereto,  and  certify  that  all  the  rules 

ed,  all  targets  must  be  shot  upon  the  governing  the  match  have  been  strictly 

same  day.  adhered  to.    Failure  to  furnish  certi- 

Competitors  may  shoot  their  targets  ficates  as  called  will  invalidate  the  score, 

upon  their  own  or  any  other  club  range  Entry  fee: — Seniors,  $1.00  for  members 

having  butts  at  the  required  distances,  of  a  rifle  association,  revolver  club,  or 

Rifles  and  sights: — -Gallery  Practice  cadet  corps  having  a  team  entered  in  the 

Competition— S.M.L.E.,  sights  as  issued  C.R.L.  matches,   1922.    $1.50  for  all 

with  rifle.  other  competitors. 

Miniature  Rifle  Competition — Rifles  Juniors: — 25  cents.  Certificate  of  age 
of  .22  and  not  exceeding  .23  calibre  to  signed  by  headmaster  of  school  or  other 
be  used.  Any  sight  not  fitted  with  glass  responsible  person  must  be  furnished 
may  be  used.  Minimum  trigger  pull  when  making  entry. 
4  lbs.  On  receipt  of  entry  fee  marked  tar- 
Revolver  Competition — (a)  Service  gets  for  use  in  the  matches  will  be  fur- 
revolvers  of  .455  calibre,  length  of  bar-  nished. 

rel,    excluding    cylinder,    6H    inches,  Entries  will  be  accepted  up  to  the  20th 

minimum   trigger   pull   4   lbs.    Fixed  February.    All  targets  must  be  posted 

sights  as  issued.  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

(b)  Revolvers  of  any  calibre  not  less  All  correspondence  to  be  addressed  to: 

than  .32,  nor  greater  than  .455,  minimum  The  Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Canadian 

trigger  pull,  2M  lbs.  Rifle  League,  P.O.  Box  557,  Ottawa. 

Ammunition:— Gallery  Practice  Com-  C.  M.  EDWARDS,  Lt.-Colonel, 

petition — Dominion  Government  issue.  President,  The  Can.  Rifle  League. 

Miniature    Rifle    Competition— Any  FRANK  BEARD, 

make.  Secretary,  The  Can.  Rifle  League. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Remodeling  The  S.M.L.E. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  many  times  wondered  when 
reading  the  "gun  dope"  in  your  maga- 
zine why  the  majority  of  it  pertained  to 
American-made  guns  and  the  remodeling 
of  "American  army  rifles."  Now  I  am 
sure  you  wijl  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
such  outdoor  magazines  as  Field  and 
Stream,  Outdoor  Life,  Outer's  Recreation, 
etc.,  are  publicity  agents  enough  for  the 
"Springfield."  No  doubt,  the  Spring- 
field is  a  fine  weapon  and  as  it  is  the  na- 
tional arm  of  the  United  States,  no 
doubt  ammunition  for  it  can  be  procured 
readily  at  a  reasonable  cost  nearly  any 
place  in  the  States.    They  are  justified 


in  boosting  it,  and  more  than  that, 
the  ammunition  manufacturers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  strides  they 
have  made  in  getting  out  such  a  fine 
sporting  cartridge.  I  also  note  that 
they  are  always  experimenting  and  im- 
proving on  it.  Then  again,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  been 
enterprising  enough  to  have  a  real  "Na- 
tional Rifle  Association"  and  have  and 
are  spending  large  sums  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  American  riflemen.  I 
believe  it  is  possible  for  any  desirable 
citizen  to  become  a  member  of  this 
association  and  purchase  a  military 
rifle  for  somewhere  around  $30.00. 
This  gun  can  be  cut  down  and  made  into 
a  fin<5  sporting  rifle  and  the  American 


sportsman  has  a  rifle  second  to  none  for 
a  very  reasonable  cost. 

Here,  in  Canada,  conditions  are  very 
different.  Our  Government  will  not 
sell  a  rifle  to  a  private  individual,  but  I 
believe  they  have  equipped  many  thou- 
sand foreigners  with  our  "Ross.  Rifles" 
and  long  Lee  Enfields.  Nevertheless 
there  are  quite  a  few  Ross  and  Lee  En- 
fields  in  the  country  and  either  of  these 
will  make  a  far  better  sporting  rifle  (if 
properly  cut  down),  than  any  sporting 
rifle  made.  By  this,  I  mean  price  con- 
sidered. 

As  to  ammunition,  I  know  here  in 
Ottawa  the  Mark  VI  nickel  jacket  cart- 
ridges can  be  purchased  very  reasonably 
and  the  factory  products  do  not  cost  any 
more  than  the  other  popular  makes. 

While  speaking  of  .303  ammunition, 
I  often  wonder  why  the  Dominion  Cart- 
ridge Company  did  not  get  out  a  sporting 
cartridge  similar  in  ballistics  to  the  new 
Mark  VII,  only  in  a  soft  point. 

Now  Rod  and  Gun,  and  brother  sports- 
men, come  on  and  let's  get  together  this 
winter  and  see  what  we  can  do  in  this 
respect  and  perhaps  we  can  bring  the 
.303  British  "into  its  own."  As  a  start, 
I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  about  a  .303 
Short  Lee  Enfield  I  had  remodeled  this 
fall,  and  which  served  me  in  good  stead 
while  hunting  deer,  and  won  a  home  in 
my  heart. 

The  rifle  I  have  reference  to  was  a 
S.M.L.E. — short  model  Lee  Enfield — ■ 
Wm.  Howe,  Rideau  St.,  Ottawa,  a  gun- 
smith, did  the  work  and  made  a  fine  job 
of  it.  First  the  gun  was  taken  to  pieces. 
The  stock  was  hopeless  from  the  first  and 
a  new  one  was  made  of  black  walnut. 
This  was  made  with  a  pistol  grip  and 
built  to  fit  me.  The  forearm,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  is  a  separate  piece  en- 
tirely and  was  heavy  and  big  enough  to 
allow  its  being  shaped  down  to  beautiful 
lines  and  checkered.  Next  the  front 
sight  band  was  knocked  off  and  worked 
down  from  the  crude  chunk  of  metal  it 
originally  was,  to  resemble  the  finish  of 
the  .250-3000  Savage. 

As  the  sight  drove  in  sideways,  the 
base  was  cut  off  and  a  slot  was  made 
lengthwise  with  the  barrel,  and  a  Lyman 
ivory  bead  was  inserted.  This  gave  the 
same  height  of  sight  as  was  on  before. 
Next  the  rear  sight  was  taken  off.  This 
left  a  nasty  scar  on  the  barrel  as  under- 
neath it  had  never  been  blued.  However, 
this  was  remedied  by  stretching  the  band 
that  goes  around  the  barrel  and  bringing 
it  back  farther  so  that  it  partly  covered 
this  and  made  it  hardly  noticeable.  Of 
course,  the  covering  wood  of  the  barrel 
had  long  since  been  removed  and  all 
that  was  necessary  to  complete  the  rifle 
was  to  finish  off  the  stock  and  forearm 
and  decide  on  a  suitable  rear  sight. 

As  the  oil  finish  is  familiar  to  all  I  will 
not  go  into  detail  but  will  say  it  made 
a  lovely  job  of  my  rifle.  After  looking 
at  the  sight  question  from  every  imagin- 
able angle,  I  decide  to  try  a  peep,  and 
mark  you  I  was  like  many  more  in  this 
respect.  I  didn't  believe  in  it  as  a  hunt- 
ing sight.  However,  I  got  a  Lyman 
No.  26  windgauge  receiver  peep  and  will 
admit  would  have  gotten  an  open  back 
sight  as  well  could  I  have  done  so  but  as 
hunting  season  was  at  hand  I  didn't 
have  time.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  had  splendid  success  and  proved 
to  my  own  satisfaction  that  the  peep 
was  as  far  ahead  of  the  open  sight  as  the 
repeating  rifle  of  today  is  ahead  of  the 
old  muzzle  loader  of  ancient  times,  and 
I  would  strongly  advise  the  hunter  to 
give  the  peep  a  tryout  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  immediately  adopt  it  for  keeps. 

W.  A.  Eadie, 

Ottawa. 
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Editor's  Note — We  are  publishing  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  S.M.L.E.  rifle  in  this 
and  other  winter  issues. 


Another  Moose  Rifle 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Adam  Moore's  article  and  certainly 
agree  with  him,  although  I  would  hardly 
recommend  a  .405  Winchester  to  anyone 
as  they  have  more  power  than  there  is 
need  of  even  for  big  moose  shooting,  but 
think  the  rest  of  the  rifles  he  mentions 
are  just  what  is  required. 

One  very  objectionable  feature  with 
guns  like  the  .405  and  .35  Winchester  is 
their  heavy  recoil.    My  brother  uses  a 


m 

1  y 

■  ■  I 

Outfit  owned  by  R.  Oulton. 


35  and  savs  it  has  lots  of  kick  for  him  and 
he's  over  six  feet  "short"  too.  Of  course, 
one  doesn't  mind  it  when  shooting  at 
game,  and  perhaps  never  notices  it  but 
just  the  same  I  don't  believe  one  can  shoot 
nearly  as  fast  or  as  accurately,  and  when 
it  comes  to  target  practice — . 

My  favorite  is  a  .33  Model  '86,  rifle 
butt  and  full  magazine.  I  have  a  Lyman 
ivory  front  and  factory  rear,  and  have 
found  that  I  can  do  good  shooting,  far 
better  than  I  could  with  a  sporting  Ross 
.303. 

I  have  never  killed  any  big  game  with 
it  yet,  so  am  very  anxious  to  get  among 
the  big  fellows,  but  I  did  kill  an  extra 
large  porcupine  and  he  was  certainly 
mussed  up.  I  also  hit  a  duck  sitting  in 
the  water  and  all  I  could  find  was  feathers. 

R.  Oulton, 

Sackville,  N.  B. 


Notes  on  the  Lee-Enfield. 

To  the  Editor: 

Having  been  a  reader  of  the  maga- 
zine for  years,  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  new,  and  improved 
form  in  which  it  now  appears.  Espec- 
ially do  I  enjoy  the  letters  from  the 
gentleman  in  Peru. 

My  favorite  rifle  is  the  .303  Lee-Enfield, 
which  is  the  fastest  rifle  I  have  ever  seen. 
Most  bolt  action  rifles  are  considerably 
slower  than  a  lever  action,  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  to  lift  the  bolt 
handle  straight  up,  and  then  back;  and 
partly  because  the  bolt  handle  is  from 
an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  front 
of  the  trigger.  When  you  fire  these 
rifles  you  have  to  reach  forward  to  grasp 
the  bolt  handle,  which  takes  much  time, 
and  throws  you  off  your  balance.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  the  craze  for  imported  Maus- 
ers, which  suffer  from  these  defects. 
The  Lee-Enfield  bolt  handle  moves  up- 
ward, and  back,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
sort  of  incline.  Also  the  bolt  handle  is 
placed  behind  the  trigger,  where  your 
hand  naturally  strikes  it,  after  pulling 
the  trigger.  These  points  account  for 
the  superior  speed  of  the  Lee-Enfield, 
which  was  demonstrated  in  the  war. 

Then  there  is  another  rifle  that  you 
can  tie  to,  and  that  is  the  .45-70  Win- 
chester. Anyone  who  likes  to  monkey 
with  different  loads  can  have  more  fun 
with  this  calibre  than  with  any  big  game 
rifle  I  know  of,  as  the  shells  are  straight, 
and  therefore  easier  to  reload  than  a 


Northern  Ontario 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg, 
and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  new  England  and  four  Middle 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  water- 
power,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO  contains 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which 
may  be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free; 
to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads 
and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's  web  over  a  huge  part 
of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write — H.  A.  MACDONELL, 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  BIdgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of 
real  comfort  and  the  assur- 
ance of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising.  Opening 
beneath  Patent  flap  A. 
Small  amount  of  material 


between  thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt-bound  web- 
bing. Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to 
rubber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  he 
will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  $1.00  and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send 
by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  8anlto  Suspensory  No.  50 
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THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MWARD'S 


CLLISONGray.aweli 
known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 

"Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  camps 
for  yean  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  K 
five*  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
such  as  Sprains.  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc.,  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


L 


MINARD'S 

LinimenT 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The    American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tance*; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 
Indispensable  to  every  lover  of  outdoor  sport 
and  especially  to  those  who  love  WALKING. 

Instructive  because  of 
value   in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  compass  and 
as  useful  to  SPORTS- 
MEN. It  furnishes  the 
true  eolation  of  many  a 
dis*puted    question  of 
bow  far  it  is  to  or  from 
various    points.  Best 
of  all  it  it  a  wonderful 
health  pro- 
moter be- 
cause its  in- 
teresting no- 
t  a  t  i  o  n  s  af- 
ford real  in- 
centive for 
WALKING. 
Whether  you 
walk  for 
health,  busi- 
ness or  plea- 
sure —  any- 
where, ev- 
erywhere.the 
A  M  E  R  I- 
CAN  Pedo- 
meter tells 
the  whole 
story  of  just  how  far  you  have  travelled. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer   $3.00 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 
AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.    -    Toronto,  Canada 
Agent*  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


SPORTING  CAMP 

For  Sale,  ten  acre  island  and 
well-built  two-story  bungalow 
Camp,  furnished  to  accommodate 
twenty  people,  two  miles  from  rail- 
road station,  Wanipitae  Bay,  French 
River;  good  fishing,  hunting.  Price 
$5500. 

CHARTERED   TRUST  AND 
EXECUTOR  COMPANY 

46  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


bottle  neck,  and  there  are  a  variety  of 
factory  loads,  (or  were,  before  the  war). 

I  see  some  men  claim  to  be  able  to 
make  the  Government  ammunition  fit 
for  shooting  game.  Now  the  bullet  of 
this  cartridge  has  a  piece  of  zinc,  or 
similar  metal,  in  the  nose  to  prevent  it 
being  made  into  a  dum  dum  bullet,  so 
I  don't  see  how  they  do  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  would  be  some 
kind  of  a  club,  the  members  of  which 
could  get  practice  with  any  kind  of  rifle, 
for  amusement  only,  on  moving  and 
rapid  fire  targets.  What  use  are  cups 
anyway,  when  you  can't  get  anything 
good  to  put  in  'em.  Most  hunters 
don't  get  the  practice  they  should  to 
enable  them  to  do  good  shooting. 

R.  H.  Buckwell, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


Re-lining  a  Whitney  Rifle. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  lately  become  the  possessor 
of  an  old  Whitney  .22  single  shot,  24 
inch  octagon  barrel  made  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  has  considerable  weight  (about 
8  lbs.),  and  ought  to  make  a  capital 
target  gun  when  equipped  with  a  tar- 
get peep-sight. 

However,  the  bore  is  blacked  and  very 
rusted,  and  I  wanted  to  know  where  in 
Canada  I  could  get  it  re-lined,and  what 
the  probable  cost  would  be. 

Alex.  F.  Burritt, 

Ottawa,  Can. 

Reply — The  Whitney  rifle  has  not  been 
made  for  many  years,  consequently, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  new 
barrel  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  at  which 
you  can  have  a  barrel  relined  is  in  the 
shop  of  C.  A.  Diller,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer or  gunsmith  who  can  do  this 
work  for  you.  Neither  do  I  know  of 
anyone  in  Canada  who  can  make  you 
a  new  barrel.  The  Hart-Andrews  Gun 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  would  very 
likely  fit  your  rifle  with  a  new  barrel. 

A  new  barrel  would  probably  cost  you 
about  $40.00,  not  including  any  duty. 
The  cost  of  relining  the  old  one  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $8.00. 

Editor. 


The  .38  Shot  Cartridge  in  a  Revolver. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  certainly  like  the  magazine  in  its 
new  form  and  will  send  my  1922  sub- 
scription in  about  next  month. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  effect 
a  .38  shot  cartridge  fired  through  a 
revolver  would  have  on  small  game  such 
as  skunks,  etc. 

H.  G.  Jeffrey, 
Westboro,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  have  never  had  very  much 
success  by  using  .38  or  .32  cal.  shot  cart- 
ridges in  a  revolver.  Shot  always  scat- 
ter very  badly  in  a  rifled  barrel,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  it  is  on  a  revolver  or  a 
rifle. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  that  a 
.38  shot  cartridge  in  a  revolver  would  not 
be  of  much  use  beyond  15  feet,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  much  less  effective  on 
a  skunk  than  a  club.  In  the  first  place, 
the  shot  would  scatter  enough  to  mutilate 
the  hide,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  kill  the  skunk  instantly. 
Either  the  standard  ball  cartridge  or  a 
club  would  be  much  more  effective. 

Editor. 


Ballistics  of  Various  .22's. 

To  the  Editor: 

Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridge  and 
.22  long  cartridge? 

I  have  a  single  shot  .22  rifle  which  has 
a  17  inch  barrel.    Does  this  shorten  the 


effective  range  of  the  cartridges.  I  use 
smokeless  powder. 

What  kind  of  sights  would  you  advise 
as  the  factory  sights  are  not  very  satis- 
factory. 

R.  H.  Fitzpatrick, 
Woodrow,  Ontario. 

Reply — At  the  present  time  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  special  long  range  .22 
cal.  long  rifle  cartridges  made  for  target 
shooting  that  develop  muzzle  velocities 
of  1050  to  1100  ft.  sec.  The  old  standard 
.22  long  rifle  cartridge  developed  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  about  1000  ft.  sec. 

Most  of  the  .22  long  cartridges  develop 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  approximately  1060 
ft.  sec.  As  a  general  proposition,  how- 
ever, you  will  find  that  the  .22  long  rifle 
cartridge  is  considered  superior  in  ac- 
curacy to  the  .22  long,  and  the  U.S. 
N.R.A.,  Winchester  "Precision  200," 
Remington  Palm  a,  Western  Marksman 
or  Peters  Tack  Hole  Special,  and  other 
special  brands  are  always  superior  in 
velocity  and  ranging  power. 

Your  rifle  with  a  17  inch  barrel  should 
give  practically  the  same  range  as  any 
other  22  rifle.  As  I  do  not  know  the 
make  nor  model  of  your  rifle,  I  am  not 
able  to  mention  the  best  combination 
of  sights,  but  I  am  confident  that  either 
the  Watson,  Lyman,  or  Marble  sights 
will  add  considerably  to  its  effectiveness. 

Editor. 


.22  Autos  Compared 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammnnttion , 

Do  you  consider  the  Reising  .22  calibre 
automatic  pistol  as  accurate  and  re- 
liable as  the  .22  Colt  automatic? 

R.  E.  Thornton. 
Woodstock,  N.B. 

Reply — The  .22  Reising  automatic 
pistols  are  regarded  as  being  very  accur- 
ate and  reliable.  They  are  highly  re- 
commended arms  and  can  well  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  class  as  the  Colt. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  persona!  pre- 
ference as  to  which  shall  be  selected. 

Editor. 


The  Ashdown  Gun. 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition: 

I  have  a  12  ga.  hammerless  double 
barreled  shotgun,  which  is  marked  with 

an   (A)  on  the  sight  rib  near  the 

breech.  The  maker  of  the  gun  is  J.  H. 
Ashdown  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.,  No.  16840. 
It  was  patented  May  23,  1893  and  pat- 
ents pending.  I  would  like  to  know 
wheie  this  gun  is  made,  also  if  it  is  con- 
sidered a  good  gun,  as  both  barrels 
are  choke  bored,  and  give  a  good  pattern. 
What  would  you  consider  this  gun  would 
cost  when  new? 

Kindly  give  me  any  information  on 
the  above  gun,  and  oblige. 

E.  Wood, 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  have  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  the  Ashdown  gun  and  therefore,  can- 
not give  you  any  information  in  regard 
to  it.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply 
this  information? 

Editor. 


Bluing  a  Rifle  Barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .303  British  Lee-Enfield  rifle 
converted  into  a  sporting  rifle.  The 
barrel  needs  rebluing.e 

I  have  read  that  bluing  of  barrels 
and  parts  of  rifles  was  done  by  a  heat 
treatment  which  gave  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  I  wish  to  do  the  bluing 
myself  and  have  no  chance  to  use  this 
method.  I  have  also  read  that  barrels 
may  be  blued  by  using  an  acid  or  some 
sort  of  a  preparation  for  bluing  although 
it  isn't  as  reliable. 

Please  give  me  information  as  to  blu- 
ing, using  acid  or  some  preparation  which 
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you  can  make  yourself.  Do  any  sport- 
ing goods  houses  handle  preparations 
for  this  bluing? 

H.  W.  Goodwin, 

St.  John. 

Reply — As  a  usual  proposition,  bluing 
a  rifle  barrel  at  home  is  not  a  successful 
operation.  It  is  usually  cheaper  and 
much  more  satisfactory  to  send  it  to  the 
nearest  gunsmith,  who  frequently  does 
not  charge  more  than  from  $2.00  to 
!*5.00  for  doing  the  work. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  com- 
municate with  A.  A.  Merrill  of  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia  as  he  could  no  doubt  fix  you 
up  without  much  trouble  or  expense. 

Editor. 


Selecting  a  Pump  Gun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  concerning 
a  choice  of  a  pistol.  I  followed  your 
advice  and  have  had  great  sport  and 
pleasure  out  of  the  selection  of  a  Colt's 
.22  calibre  target  gun.  Now  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  for  a  little  information 
concerning  my  old  pump  gun,  which 
at  present  I  am  having  a  little  trouble 
with.  What  is  liable  to  make  a  gun  j  am? 
What  I  mean  by  a  jam  in  this  case  is  the 
fact  that  when  I  go  to  pump  my  gun,  it 
will  release  two  shells  from  the  magazine. 

I  am  thinking  of  selling  my  gun  and 
buying  the  Winchester  New  Model. 
What  suggestions  have  you  to  make 
about  same?  How  does  this  gun  stand 
for  pattern  and  penetration  with  other 
standard  guns,  or  would  you  advise  me 
to  buy  some  other  make?  If  so,  what 
and  for  what  reason? 

J.  W.  McCallum. 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ont. 

Reply — If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  shotgun  and  wish  a  repeater, 
you  can  do  no  better  than  to  select  one 
of  the  new  Winchester  Hammerless 
Repeaters.  They  shoot  as  well  and  are 
as  reliable  in  action  as  any  repeating 
shotgun  can  be  made.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  selec- 
tion. It  might  be  well  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Winchester 
Company  still  make  the  Model  1897 
which  is  probably  better  adapted  to  the 
use  of  men  who  have  very  short  arms, 
or  who  may  prefer  a  gun  with  an  outside 
hammer.  Either  the  Model  1912  or  the 
Model  1897  will  give  you  good  patterns 
and  prove  satisfactory. 

Editor. 

Notes  on  Remodeled  Pistols. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

If  Mr.  E.  G.  Hinricks,  who  wrote  the 
short  article  on  "Dope  on  Remodeled 
Pistols"  in  the  October  issue  of  Rod  and 
Gun  In  Canada,  will  write  to  me  I  think 
I  can  give  him  a  few  pointers  on  remodel- 
ing a  .22  pistol  that  will  "help  him. 

H.  W.  Smith, 

964  Edmonton  St., 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

A  New  Barrel  For  a  .30-1906  Springfield. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  your 
magazine  for  some  time,  although  I  have 
only  lately  subscribed  to  it,  so  if  you  will 
give  me  some  advice  through  your  col- 
umns, it  will  be  appreciated. 

Upon  returning  home  from  overseas, 
I  found  the  barrel  of  my  .30  government 
Springfield  rifle,  using  1906  cartridges, 
had  become  badly  pitted  and  rusted. 
Now,  what  is  the  best  cartridge  I  can  get 
this  barrel  rebored  for,  and  where  in 
Canada,  could  I  get  the  work  done? 
Would  the  Springfield  action  handle 
either  the  .333  Jeffrey  cartridge  or 
would  the  .318  Westley-Richards  be 
more  suitable?    What  is  your  opinion 


of  these  two  cartridges,  theoretically 
and  on  game  such  as  moose,  caribou,  etc.? 

A.  L.  Steves, 

River  Glade. 

Reply — If  you  were  a  member  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  you  could  obtain 
a  new  barrel  for  your  Springfield  for  about 
$12.00  by  sending  your  action  back  to 
the  Springfield  Arsenal  and  having  a 
new  barrel  fitted  to  it.  As  it  is  I  would 
not  recommend  the  reboring  of  your 
barrel  for  either  of  the  cartridges  men- 
tioned. I  would  suggest  that  you  would 
send  your  action  to  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  have  it  fitted  with  a  Winches- 
ter match  barrel  for  this  cartridge.  It 
will  cost  you  about  $20.00  or  $25.00. 
You  can  also  obtain  a  barrel  for  this 
rifle  from  the  Hart-Andrews  Gun  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  could  obtain  a  barrel  for  it  in 
Canada,  nor  would  I  recommend  that 
this  barrel  be  bored  for  a  more  powerful 
cartridge  if  you  could  have  the  work  done. 
Either  of  the  cartridges  mentioned  would 
be  satisfactory  on  moose  or  caribou. 

It  is  possible  that  unless  your  barrel 
is  very  badly  eroded  or  pitted  that  you 
can  still  obtain  very  good  accuracy  from 
it  as  surprisingly  good  work  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  badly  rusted  barrel,  pro- 
vided it  has  not  been  badly  eroded. 
Much  of  the  rust  and  pitting  can  often 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  coal  oil  and  a 
steel  scratch  brush,  or  a  rag  that  is  cover- 
ed with  Winchester  Rust  Remover,  or 
both,  using  the  scratch  brush  first.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  would  try  these 
remedies  and  give  your  barrel  a  definite 
test  for  accuracy  before  going  to  the 
expense  of  getting  a  new  barrel,  as  many 
of  the  barrels  that  appear  to  be  badly 
ruined  will  shoot  better  than  most 
people  can  hold. 

Editor. 


The  .44-40  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  an  appreciative 
letter  on  this  calibre  rifle  in  the  October 
issue  of  your  excellent  magazine.  I 
have  had  two  of  these  rifles,  the  first 
being  the  old  1873  model  which  I  got  in 
1876,  and  used  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
the  second,  the  1892  model  with  the 
improved  breech  action. 

I  have  been  a  rifle  crank  since  I  first 
read  Fenimore  Cooper's  Leather  Stock- 
ing Tales  as  a  youngster,  and  have  had 
perhaps  some  fifty  rifles  of  almost  as 
many  patterns,  during  the  last  forty 
years.  The  two  Winchesters  were  easy 
firsts  in  every  way,  and  completely  sat- 
isfied my  longings  for  a  weapon  that 
could  put  its  bullets  where  you  wanted 
them  to  go.  I  gave  the  1873  rifle  to  my 
son  on  his  going  to  Brazil  some  years 
ago,  and  he  told  me  that  he  once  killed 
a  peccary  with  it  at  400  yards,  just  as 
the  animal  landed  from  the  Tiete  River 
into  which  it  had  leaped  and  swam  across. 
He  also  shot  a  pelican  at  700  yards 
using  the  Lyman  sight,  which  for  that 
range  he  had  to  screw  it  up  so  that  it 
was  almost  out  of  its  sleeve. 

I  remember  a  string  of  extraordinary 
flukes  I  once  made  with  that  rifle. 
My  garden  is  about  100  yards  square, 
and  I  put  up  a  target  at  one  wall  with  a 
3"  bull  and  a  1"  carton,  and  fired  at  it 
from  about  5  yards  short  of  the  other 
wall.  I  had  eighteen  cartridges  with 
me  and  fired  six  to  begin  with.  I  then 
inspected  the  target  and  found  that  I 
was  shooting  high,  so  I  corrected  this 
and  fired  the  remaining  twelve  cartridges. 
To  my  astonishment  (which  I  have  not 
yet  gotten  over)  I  found  that  nine  of  the 
twelve  shots  were  in  the  3"  bull  and 


three  of  them  were  in  the  1"  carton. 
These  shots  were  offhand,  standing. 
Neither  before  nar  since  have  I  made 
such  a  target,  which  shows  it  was  mere 
chance. 

From  my  long  experience  with  this 
rifle,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a 
more  accurate  one,  unless  it  be  the  1892 
model,  on  which  the  sights  are  better. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  with  the  old 
rifle  I  exploded  a  12  bore  shot  cartridge 
at  50  yards  by  hitting  the  cap  in  the 
base.  Regarding  the  penetration,  I 
once  shot  a  horse  at  close  range,  hitting 
him  in  the  forehead,  and  the  bullet  came 
out  underneath  his  chest  where  the  sad- 
dle girth  would  lie.  I  was  standing  above 
him  on  a  fence,  so  that  the  line  of  aim 
would  be  in  that  direction.  Unfortun- 
ately I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
using  either  of  these  rifles  on  big  game, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  in  competent 
hands  they  would  prove  effective  on 
any  kind  of  deer  or  bear,  except  perhaps 
the  grizzly,  although  many  years  ago  I 
remember  reading  in  the  "London 
Field"  that  a  western  man,  known  then 
as  "Oregon  Bill,"  killed  a  grizzly  with 
one  of  these  rifles.  The  bear  was  said 
to  have  charged  Bill  from  30  yards  away, 
and  while  he  was  getting  up,  Bill  got 
eleven  bullets  into  him  which  proved 
sufficient. 

With  the  1892  model  and  metal  cased 
bullets,  I  have  shot  through  an  alder 
tree  8"  in  diameter  and  heard  the  bullet 
cracking  through  the  wood  beyond. 
These  cartridges  should  not  be  used  in 
the  '73  model,  as  the  breech  action  is  only 
intended  to  resist  black  powder.  There 
is  a  new  cartridge  for  this  rifle  which 
gives  a  velocity  of  1569  feet  per  second 
and  one  for  the  .38-40  model  1892  of 
1700  foot  seconds. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  experiences 
of  any  of  your  correspondents  with  these 
rifles  on  deer,  bear,  etc. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  most  inter- 
esting magazine.  The  quaint  phrase- 
ology of  some  of  your  correspondents 
gives  their  narratives  a  breezy  freshness 
which  is  very  attractive  to  us  at  this  side. 

A.  D. 

(County  Cork) 


Hare,  cotton-tail  and  beagle  owned  by 
W.  D.  McGachie,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
Note  the  size  of  the  hare. 
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Beiier  Ifour  Aim 


No  2A  Rear 
with  detach- 
able Disc.  For 
both  hunting 
and  target. 
Fits  all  lever 
action  rifles 
except  Win- 
chester 1895. 
Price  $5.00 


No  6  Fold- 
ing Leaf.  An 
auxiliary  sight 
that  replaces 
factory  crotch. 
Two  leaves ; 
crotch  and  bar; 
folds  flat  when 
not  in  use. 
Price,  $1.75. 
.'forRemington 
Model  8.$2.50) 


No.5B  Front. 
Protected 
globe  and  ivory 
or  gold  bead. 
Fits  all  rifles 
taking  regular 
rifle  type  of 
front  sight. 
Price   $1.75 


Ivory  or  cold 
bead  Front  for 
all  rifles  taking 
regular  rifle 
fvpe  of  front 
-ight.  Three 
bead  diamet- 
ers :  No.  2. 
l-lfi";  No  28 
3-32";  No  20, 
1-8".  Each 
SI  00. 


Could  You 
Get  Him  at 
100  Yards? 


CNIPINGcrowsis 
°  good  "prepared- 
ness" stuff  for  big- 
ger game.  It  is  also 
a  good  test  for  the 
accuracy  and  speed 
of  your  Lyman 
Sights, 

Try  This 
Draw  a  bead  at  a  lone 
sentinel  100  or  perhaps 
150  yards  away.  Note 
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PART  XXI. 

WFLL  if  you  do  not  feel  like  turning 
in  for  a  bit  you  had  better  stir 
that  fire  and  throw  some  more 
wood  on  it  as  it  has  turned  quite  frosty. 
Please  do  not  expect  me  to  tell  you  any 
more  yarns  just  now,  as  taking  my  ease 
by  the  fire  and  listening  to  the  wood 
crackling  and  watching  the  flames  danc- 
ing is  more  to  my  taste  at  present.  What 
a  joy  it  is  to  be  free  of  all  the  worries  and 
troubles  and  turmoils  of  city  life;  what 
a  feeling  of  peace  and  happiness  and 
joy  of  living  one  gets  on  a  night  like  this 
before  the  camp  fire.  Let  us  rest  at 
our  ease  and  dream  pipe  dreams  until 
we  get  sleepy  and  are  ready  for  our  blank- 
ets. 

Listen!  Listen!  What  is  that?  I  was 
half  asleep  but  I  fancy  I  heard  a  wolf 
howl.  There!  Did  you  hear  that  long 
drawn  "Ki-yow"?  It  is  a  wolf  all  right, 
about  a  couple  of  miles  up  the  river.  Is 
it  not  a  weird,  dismal  cry,  and  what  a 
distance  it  must  carry  on  a  still  night 
like  this?  The  goat  that  is  lying  asleep 
away  up  on  some  tiny  ledge  on  the  face 
of  a  precipice  may  cock  his  ears  and 
stare  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  but 
his  lofty  position  gives  him  a  feeling  of 
security  and  he  soon  dozes  off  again. 
But  can  you  not  imagine  what  terror  it 
strikes  into  the  hearts  of  the  deer  that 
hear  it  and  know  that  their  arch  enemy  is 
in  their  neighborhood,  perhaps  even  on 
their  trail,  and  that  it  may  not  be  long 
before  they  feel  those  cruel  fangs  sinking 
deep  into  their  throats. 

There  he  is  again!  No,  it  is  another 
one  answering,  they  are  generally  in 
pairs  at  this  time  of  year.  I  wish  you 
could  get  a  shot  at  one  of  them  but  it 
is  hard  to  say  where  they  will  be  tomor- 
row, perhaps  twenty  or  more  miles  away. 
However  as  we  have  to  kill  time  a  bit 
we  may  as  well  take  a  trip  up  the  river 
too  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  sign  of 
them.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
even  be  a  bear  looking  for  early  grass 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  But  for 
goodness  sake  let  us  go  to  bed,  it  is  past 
10  o'clock. 

What  a  beautiful  day  it  is,  not  a  cloud 
to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  nor  a  breath  of 
wind  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the  water; 
as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  high  enough  to 
reach  here  it  will  be  warm,  perhaps  by 
mid-day  even  hot.  If  we  are  going  up  the 
river  you  had  better  pull  on  your  long 
gum  boots  and  we  will  make  a  start,  and 
the  sooner  we  do  the  better  as  the  tide 
will  soon  be  high  and  we  want  to  take 
advantage  of  it  to  avoid  the  hard  poling 
we  should  have  to  do  against  the  swift 
water  we  should  find  when  it  has  run  out. 

From  here  on,  our  paddles  will  be  use- 
less until  we  turn  back  as  this  is  as  far 
as  the  tide  backs  the  river  up.    Now  it  is 


a  case  of  using  a  line  to  tow  with,  which 
we  can  only  do  when  there  are  bars  to 
walk  on,  or  else  push  along  with  our 
poles.  I  do  not  propose  going  far  up 
the  river  today,  just  far  enough  to  give 
you  some  practice  and  the  muscles  in 
your  arms,  which  will  be  in  use,  a  bit  of 
exercise.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  go  at 
it  too  hard  at  first. 

Is  taking  a  canoe  up  a  river  hard  work? 
You  will  soon  find  out  that  it  is.  There 
are  few  things  that  will  try  a  man  more 
than  bucking  a  really  swift  river  and  this 
is  the  case  even  when  you  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  it  and  have  your  muscles 
hardened.  When  you  are  using  your 
pole  in  swift  water  you  have  to  work 
hard  all  the  time  and  there  are  places 
where  progress  is  only  made  by  the  use 
of  every  ounce  of  your  weight  and  every 
atom  of  your  strength.  Often,  even 
when  two  good  men  are  working  well  to- 
gether, some  water  will  be  encountered 
up  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  any  other 
way  than  by  poling,  and  the  current 
will  be  so  swift  that  the  canoe  will  drop 
back  while  the  poles  are  being  lifted, 
almost  as  much  as  has  been  gained. 
Sometimes  you  barely  hold  your  own, 
then  perhaps  gain  by  inches  and  you 
struggle  along,  working  at  the  limit  of 
your  strength  for  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  without  a  chance  to  rest  or 
catch  your  wind,  just  to  pass  some  short 
rapid  up  which  you  could  have  towed  the 
canoe  in  a  third  of  the  time  if  it  had  been 
possible.  Even  when  you  do  get  a 
chance  to  use  your  line,  it  is  no  light  work 
as  you  are  in  the  water  nearly  all  the 
time  and  soon  get  wet  from  head  to  foot; 
and  the  bottom  is  slippery  and  it  is  all 
you  can  do  to  keep  your  footing  For  a 
few  days,  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  and 
can  take  your  time,  it  is  not  so  bad  but 
when  you  have  to  keep  it  up  from  day-" 
light  to  dark  for  days  in  succession  it 
takes  something  of  a  man  to  stand  it. 
Mind  you  I  am  talking  of  what  we  call 
bad  water,  which  this  river  is  not,  as 
although  it  is  swift  and  has  some  rapids 
and  broken  water  it  certainly  does  not 
come  under  that  classification  by  a  long 
way.  If  it  did,  we  two  would  not  be  tack- 
ling it  alone  you  can  bet  on  that  as  I 
know  too  much  and  still  enjoy  my  life 
enough  to  want  to  lose  it;  and  the  chances 
my  losing  it  and  yours  too  would  be  enough 
exceptionally  good  if  we  went  fooling 
about  in  bad  water  before  you  learned 
how  to  handle  a  pole  and  help  me  steer 
when  we  were  coming  down  stream. 
As  it  happens  this  is  quite  an  easy  stream 
and,  by  getting  out  in  a  few  places  and 
pulling  the  canoe  up  by  the  nose,  I  could 
go  up  it  by  myself.  Now  after  giving 
you  a  few  pointers  as  to  how  to  go  about 
it  we  will  make  a  start. 

In  the  first  place  put  your  pole  into 
the  water  on  the  same  side  that  I  do, 


which  will  almost  invariably  be  that 
closest  to  shore,  as  I  shall  always  use  my 
pole  in  such  a  way  that  the  nose  of  the 
canoe  keeps  edging  in  to  shore  and  you 
will  then  be  able,  by  letting  her  slide 
along  your  pole,  to  keep  her  just  enough 
out.  After  a  time,  when  you  have  had 
some  experience  you  will  get  to  feel  the 
way  she  is  running  and  just  keep  the 
right  amount  of  pressure  to  hold  her  in 
the  proper  direction.  The  next  thing 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  it  is 
most  essential,  in  fact  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, if  we  are  to  make  any  progress,  for 
you  to  put  your  pole  in  the  water  well 
behind  you  and  not  straight  up  and  down 
as  so  many  beginners  do.  This  seems  a 
simple  thing  to  do  but  it  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  seems  because  just  about  the  time 
you  are  putting  your  pole  in  again,  the 
canoe  loses  its  pace,  perhaps  just  holds 
its  own  or  in  very  swift  water  drops 
back;  and  you  may  find  that  when  your 
pole  reaches  the  bottom  it  is  even  point- 
ing slightly  the  wrong  way.  Then 
another  important  thing  for  you  to  be 
careful  about  is  to  be  sure  that  you  have 
a  firm  hold  of  the  bottom  before  you  put 
your  weight  on  as  a  slip  would  mean 
your  going  overboard.  To  get  a  proper 
hold  of  the  bottom,  without  extra  trouble, 
means  having  an  iron  point  on  the  end  of 
your  pole  or  sharpening  the  point  every 
once  in  a  while  with  your  axe,  which  in 
our  case  will  be  the  thing  we  must  do. 
You  had  better  not  try  to  stand  up  now  as 
though  I  know  you  are  a  pretty  good 
waterman  and  can  keep  your  balance 
well,  it  is  far  better  to  get  some  practice 
first.  Here  is  a  nice  easy  reach  with  a 
fine  gravel  bottom  for  you  to  start  cn 
so  push  her  nose  out. 

You  are  doing  well  enough  for  a  begin- 
ner but  you  must  try  and  keep  that  pole 
of  yours  closer  to  the  canoe  as  you  are 
pushing  her  out  too  much  all  the  time 
and  it  not  only  makes  our  progress 
slower  but  is  harder  work  for  me.  Ahead 
of  us  is  a  fairly  swift  rapid  and  though 
we  might  pole  up  it,  there  is  such  a  nice 
beach  it  will  be  much  easier  to  line  it. 
First  of  all  make  a  loop  round  the  bow 
seat  so  that  it  is  loose  enough  to  slip 
from  side  to  side  and  always  keep  the 
line  on  the  side  you  are  on.  You  see  when 
the  line  is  in  this  position  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  the  canoe  to  edge  away  from 
and  hot  into  shore  and  then  with  my 
pole  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  me  to  offset 
this.  Run  out  about  thirty  yards  of 
line  and  then  make  a  big  loop  that  will 
go  over  your  head  and  shoulders  easily, 
as  you  then  can  give  your  arms  a  rest  and 
do  your  pulling  with  your  weight.  If 
the  water  is  deep,  close  to  shore,  you  can 
walk  on  dry  ground,  but  if  it  is  shallow 
you  must  go  out  into  the  water  or  you 
will  be  pulling  the  canoe  too  much  in  to 
shore  for  me  to  be  able  to  steer.  How 
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far  out  in  the  water  you  have  to  go,  you 
can  only  learn  by  experience,  but  at  the 
start  I  will  shout  to  let  you  know.  Al- 
ways watch  me  when  you  get  ready  to 
pull  and  do  not  do  so  until  I  give  you  the 
signal. 

Easy.  Let  her  go  ashore.  There 
are  some  tracks  on  that  sand  bar,  bear 
too  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken.  That 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  standing  up, 
youfare  able  to  see  much  better  than  you 
can  sitting  down.  Just  hold  her  in 
while  I  step  out  and  look. 

No,  they  are  not  bear  tracks  after  al! ; 
they  are  wolf,  our  friends  of  last  night. 
There  are  two  of  them.    Come  and  look. 

This  is  the  track  of  a  great  dog  wolf. 
What  a  size  it  is!  At  first  glance  you 
would  take  it  to  be  that  of  a  small  bear 
but  he  was  evidently  trotting  along  here 
and  made  a  larger  track  in  this  soft  sand 
than  he  would  if  he  were  walking  on 
firmer  ground.  Higher  up  you  will  find 
the  other  track.  It  is  a  lot  smaller,  just 
like  that  of  a  very  big  dog,  and  is  evident- 
ly a  bitch.  They  are  travelling  down 
stream  and  may  have  come  right  out 
over  the  tide  flats  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  our  camp.  There  is  a  chance 
that  they  may  stay  around  here  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  whether  they  will  or  not, 
and  whether  we  shall  see  them  if  they  do, 
is  a  matter  of  luck. 

Yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  wolves  up  on 
this  northern  coast,  but  hunting  for  them 
is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  stack. 
They  are  here  one  day  and  gone  the  next, 
the  greatest  roarc.ers  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  No,  they  do  not  go  in  big  bands 
in  this  country,  at  this  time  of  year  they 
are  generally  in  pairs,  but  in  winter  you 
will  find  bunches  of  five  or  six,  likely  all 
of  one  family.  Very  occasionally  bigger 
lots  have  been  seen,  but  personally  1  have 
never  come  across  more  than  six  or  seven 
together.  They  are  the  timber  wolves 
and  of  an  enormous  size  as  you  can  eas- 
ily guess  from  the  track  you  saw.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  largest  in  existence 
and  go  to  tremendous  weights.  I  have 
never  weighed  one  and  never  met  any- 
body who  had,  but  judging  by  their 
appearance  it  is  likely  that  a  full  grown 
dog  wolf  in  good  condition  would  weigh 
quite  a  bit  over  a  hundred  pounds.  Oh 
yes,  you  may  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
yarns  of  their  ferocity,  so  have  I,  and 
of  men  being  treed  and  having  all  sorts 
of  narrow  escapes.  It  appears  however 
that  some  men  are  very  easy  to  tree  or 
have  extremely  lively  senses  of  imagina- 
tion. Anyway,  though  I  have  made 
many  investigations  of  attacks  by  wolves, 
never  once  has  the  story  been  substan- 
tiated. It  is  true  that  a  few  men  have 
been  killed  by  bear  and  others  injured; 
there  is  an  authentic  case  of  a  cougar 
attacking  children  and  of  an  eagle  doing 
the  same  thing,  but  there  is  not  one  case 
of  a  wolf  having  injured  a  human  being 
in  this  country.  There  are  other  coun- 
tries where  they  may  be  dangerous;  about 
this  I  cannot  say  though  it  looks  as  if 
!  the  fearful  stories  one  reads  about  in 
Russia  where  travellers  ran  awful  risks 
from  wolves  and  swarms  of  these  pests, 
maddened  by  hunger,  swept  down  upon 
some  village  and  attacked  the  people  in 
their  cottages,  were  also  grossly  exag- 
gerated. If  not,  why  is  it  that  the  big 
land  owners  used  to  preserve  their  wolves 
for  hunting  purposes  as  carefully  as  we 
do  our  game  and  yet  with  the  aid  of 
trained  hounds  were  only  able  to  account 
for  an  occasional  wolf.  However  it  is 
better  for  me  to  stick  to  this  country 
where  I  have  actual  experience  and  let 
other  countries  have  their  wolf  stories 
if  it  pleases  them.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  here  wolves  have  an  abund- 
ance of  food  of  some  kind  or  another 
at  all  times  and  for  that  reason  are  not 


likely  to  be  dangerous  to  human  beings, 
not  that  they  are  not  evil  enough  in 
disposition,  but  because  the  fear  of  man 
is  in  them.  On  occasions  they  will  fol- 
low you  just  like  a  cougar  will  sometimes, 
but  they  are  very  crafty  and  generally 
take  good  care  to  keep  far  enough  behind 
and  the  chances  are  you  will  never  know 
that  they  have  done  so  unless  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground  and  you  happen  to 
cross  or  return  on  your  old  tracks.  Often 
the  reason  they  follow  a  man  is  because 
he  has  a  deer  or  meat  of  some  kind  on  his 
back  or  it  may  be  that  he  has  a  dog  with 
him.  They  are  very  keen  on  killing 
dogs  and  will  do  so  whenever  they  get  a 
chance.  Once  in  a  while  this  leads  to 
their  undoing.  A  man  I  know  well  had 
been  out  in  the  woods  with  a  spaniel  and 
just  as  he  got  back  to  his  cabin,  the  dog, 
that  had  lingered  behind  to  hunt  some 
grouse,  came  past  him  on  the  dead  run 
and  bolted  under  the  cabin.  My  friend 
looked  back  up  the  trail  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  dog's  fear  and  just  at 
that  instant  a  wolf  appeared  on  the 
trail  and  was  so  keen  on  catching  the 
dog  that  he  lost  his  caution  until  too 
late  and  so  lost  his  life,  for  before  he  could 
turn,  my  friend's  bullet  caught  him. 
Then  I  know  of  another  somewhat  sim- 
iliar  case  that  happened  not  very  far 
away  from  here.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  man  had  been  out  after 
ducks  and  geese  and  he  also  had  a  dog 
with  him.  He  was  following  down  a 
slough  and  had  almost  reached  his 
boat  vrhen  three  or  four  wolves  made  a 
rush  for  his  dog.  He  killed  one  of  them 
dead  and  wounded  another  which  I  be- 
lieve he  got  also. 

There  are  more  wolves  on  the  coast 
than  there  are  in  the  interior,  though 
there  are  places  in  the  northern  interior 
where  they  are  said  to  be  numerous,  and 
last  year  I  heard  of  a  hunting  party  that 
were  said  to  have  had  two  of  their  horses 
killed  by  them,  and  that  they  had  to 
leave  the  district  as  all  the  game  had 
either  been  killed  or  frightened  away. 
There  is  however  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  their  being  as  bad  as  that  as  although 
I  was  not  in  that  particular  part  and 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge, 
still  I  was  not  a  great  distance  off  and 
all  the  sign  of  wolves  that  came  under 
my  observation  were  those  of  one  bunch 
of  five.  Moreover  it  is  improbable  that 
wolves  would  tackle  a  bunch  or  horses 
with  bells  on  them  or  that  they  could 
do  much  damage  to  moose  and  caribou 
or  even  sheep  at  that  time  of  year.  In 
winter  however  it  is  different  as  when 
the  snow  is  deep  and  has  a  crust  on  it 
and  game  is  poor  and  weak  they  take  a 
heavy  toll,  not  so  much  of  caribou,  whose 
hoofs  are  better  adapted  to  travelling 
on  the  crust,  but  of  moose,  even,  big  bulls 
when  they  have  lost  their  horns,  whose 
sharper  hoofs  break  through  the  crust 
and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies. 

On  the  coast,  wolves  kill  deer  by  the 
hundred  and  they  do  it  winter  and  sum- 
mer alike.  They  seem  to  have  a  regular 
system  of  hunting  and  while  they  may 
run  some  down  and  catch  them  in  the 
bush,  it  is  evident  that  they  make  most  of 
their  kills  by  driving  them  in  to  the  water 
and  then  following  along  the  shore  and 
watching  for  them  to  come  out.  Years 
ago  when  I  was  prospecting  on  one  of 
the  big  islands  up  here  with  another  man, 
we  used  to  travel  about  a  great  deal  on 
the  lakes  with  which  the  island  was 
liberally  blessed.  These  lakes  varied  in 
size  from  five  up  to  twenty  miles  long  and 
gave  us  a  splendid  chance  to  travel 
easily  and  many  were  the  enjoyable  days 
we  spent  roaming  from  one  lake  to  the 
other.  When  we  found  a  lake  that  had 
no  craft  on  it,  we  used  to  fell  a  big  cedar 
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and  build  a  rough  dug-out  canoe  from  it 
and  though  some  of  them  were  pretty 
poor  sorts  of  crafts  and  usually  mighty 
cranky,  we  used  to  get  along  somehow  or 
other  though  often  we  had  to  part  our 
hair  in  the  middle  and  sit  uncommonly 
still  to  keep  them  from  filling.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  time  we  had  when  our 
course  happened  to  take  us  right  by  a 
rocky  island  where  a  crowd  of  sea  gulls 
were  nesting.  It  happened  that  we  were 
in  the  most  cranky  of  all  our  canoes  and 
not  only  were  we  too  heavily  laden,  but 
a  bit  of  a  breeze  made  it  so  choppy  that 
it  was  about  all  we  could  do  to  keep 
going.  Then  the  gulls  assaulted  us  in  a 
most  disgraceful  manner  and  though  we 
made  shore  it  was  in  a  sinking  condition 
and  half  our  stuff  was  soaked.  But  what 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  was  this:  In 
those  days  that  island  swarmed  with 
deer,  and  there  were  more  wolves  than 
I  have  ever  seen  anywhere  else  and  never 
a  day  passed  without  our  seeing  several 
deer  swimming  for  life  in  the  lake.  Once 
in  awhile  we  would  spot  a  wolf  dodging 
along  the  beach  or  sneaking  through  the 
timber,  but  not  often  as  they  seemed  to 
know  what  a  canoe  was  and  kept  well 
hidden,  so  that  when  we  did  get  a  shot 
once  in  a  while  it  was  either  at  very 
long  range  or  else  just  a  snap  one,  and 
only  once  or  twice  did  either  of  us  score 
a  hit.  Some  of  these  harrassed  deer 
swam  tremendous  distances  and  escaped 
the  wolves,  but  often  died  afterwards 
from  the  effect  of  their  exertions. 

But  talking  of  wolves  running  deer 
into  the  water  reminds  me  of  a  good  story 
I  heard  many  years  ago.  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  and  you  can 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  but  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  about  it.  It  is  as 
follows : 

A  prospector  was  travelling  along  the 
coast  when  he  spotted  a  deer  swimming 
in  the  water  a  long  way  off  and  as  he 
wanted  meat  he  started  after  it.  As  it 
happened  the  deer  was  going  straight 
away  from  him  and  long  before  he  got 
near  it  the  deer  swam  ashore  and  walked 
up  towards  the  timber,  but  just  before  it 
got  there  out  sprang  a  lone  wolf  which 
after  a  short  chase  along  the  shore,  caught 
and  killed  it.  When  the  wolf  had  made 
his  kill  and  had  chewed  its  throat  and 
lapped  up  some  of  the  blood  it  trotted 
off  down  the  beach  and  howled,  then  trot- 
ted a  little  farther  and  howled  again. 
By  this  time  the  prospector  had  rowed 
up  to  where  the  deer  was  lying  and  as 
the  wolf  was  out  of  sight  he  slipped  the 
deer  in  the  boat  and  rowed  a  short  dis- 
tance off  to  watch  what  would  happen. 
Soon  afterwards  the  lone  wolf  came 
trotting  back  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  four  more  wolves  joined  him 
and  made  for  where  the  deer  had  been. 
Of  course  there  was  no  deer  there  and 
they  accused  the  lone  wolf  of  having 
eaten  it  all  himself  instead  of  waiting 
until  they,  who  had  done  all  the  running, 
came  up  for  their  share.  Words  led  to 
blows  and  finally  the  four  of  them 
pitched  into  the  one  who  had  played 
them  false,  as  they  thought,  and  killed 
him. 

How  many  species  of  wolves  are  there 
in  this  country?  As  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  there  are  only  two,  as  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  zoologists  have  been  far 
too  busy  dividing  up  bear,  caribou,  and 
other  big  game  to  have  time  or  inclin- 
ation to  bother  about  wolves.  One  of 
the  species  is  the  humble  coyote  which  is 
of  a  fairly  uniform  colour  and  size. 
The  second  species,  the  timber  wolf, 
varies  greatly,  not  so  much  in  size  as  in 
colour.  There  are  some  that  greatly 
resemble  the  coyote,  so  much  so  that  it 
sometimes  takes  an  expert  to  tell  the 
difference  between  a  small  timber  wolf 
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and  a  very  large  coyote.  'these  brow  n 
timber  wolves  seem  to  band  and  breed 
together  though  I  should  have  great 
hesitation  in  stating  that  a  proper  inves- 
tigation would  reveal  them,  to  be  any- 
thing but  colour  phases.  The  most 
common  colour  is  black  or  rather  blackish 


grey,  though  once  in  a  while  you  may 
run  across  one  that  is  almost  black,  they 
are  not  common.  As  you  get  further 
north  they  become  lighter  and  lighter  in 
colour  so  much  so  that  once  in  a  while  a 
very  old  wolf  becomes  almost  pure  white. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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MICE  AND  MEN 

J.  W.  Winson 


THE  low-lying  meadow,  a  prairie 
from  the  early  days  when  the  Fraser 
left  it  dry,  now  fenced  in  for  hay, 
has  a  very  short  rest  in  its  perennial 
growth. 

It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  if  the  grass  ever 
really  ceases  growing  here,  for  under 
every  matted  tuft  of  brown  stems  new 
green  shoots  can  be  found  at  any  time 
during  the  winter. 

They  are  continually  found  by  the 
rodents  of  the  grass.  Cattle  can  only 
eat  when  the  snow  is  off  the  ground; 
horses  will  paw  through  the  white  carpet 
for  meagre  nibblings  mixed  with  snow, 
but  field  and  pocket  mice  find  continual 
feast  in  the  tussocks,  and  judging  by 
their  runways  they  must  be  continually 
feasting.  Every  tuft  has  its  tunnel,  and 
every  hollow  between  the  tussocks  its 
well-travelled  runway.  Some  are  large 
and  open,  others  small  and  well-arched. 
It  is  never  far  from  cover  to  cover.  There 
is  no  need  for  open  running  when  the 
grass  has  been  allowed  to  grow  long,  and 
should  a  snowfall  remain  a  few  days  on 
the  ground  the  surface  of  the  grass 
is  traversed  and  crossed  by  a  network 
of  snow  tunnels,  as  easily  mined  as  the 
dried  grass. 

Nothing  could  be  so  expressive  of  the 
numbers  of  these  smaller  rodents  as 
an  examination  of  a  low  lying  field  in 
winter,  especially  after  a  snow-thaw. 
The  damage  done  by  them,  is  not  so 
readily  gauged  in  the  grass,  though  where 
mouths  are  small,  if  a  hundred  only  are 
feeding  on  an  acre,  the  nibblings  must 
have  an  appreciable  effect. 

In  fields  of  alfalfa  and  clover  this  effect 
is  only  too  apparent;  in  gardens  and  or- 
chards the  husbandman  can  point  to 
continuous  ravages  on  canes,  trees,  bulbs 
and  vegetables,  but  the  toll  taken  from  a 
potato  field  adjoining  this  meadow  is  an 
abomination  of  destruction. 

The  mice  seemed  to  have  an  occult 
sense  of  the  biggest  roots,  as  every  good 
haulm  had  been  undermined,  and  little 
left  but  the  hollowed  husks.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  merchantable  crop  hacf  been 
eaten  or  damaged. 

Th  good  tubers  put  into  sacks  were 

again  attacked.    The  "pits,"  invaded 

before  the  final  covering  of  earth  had  been 

laid,  provided  a  comfortable  winter  home 

where  the  numbers  of  Autumn  had  been 

multiplied  by  X  in  the  warmth  and 

bounty  of  the  potato  store. 

*       *  * 

The  winter  winds  that  bring  the  ducks, 
bring  also  the  birds  of  prey.  Some  of 
course,  the  goshawks  and  the  sharp  shins 
came  with  the  ducks,  but  they  speed  on 
with  the  early  migrations  and  are  enjoy- 
ing the  south  with  all  its  bounteousness. 
Taking  as  they  do,  their  prey  in  the  air, 
they  must  ever  be  flying  where  feathers 
abound  and  where  four  footed  creatures 
are  not  imprisoned  by  frost. 

The  big  bald  eagles  that  soar  by  the 
score  above  the  placid  sloughs  are  not 
concerned  with  duck-flights.  They  know 
their  limitations,  and  only  eat  wild  fowl 
when  man  has  maimed  or  killed  it. 


Spawn-spent  salmon  and  other  fish,  better 
fit  their  laggard  style,  or  ground  animals 
that  have  wandered  too  far  from  shelter. 
A  few  of  these  and  the  lordlier  golden 
eagles  are  here  the  whole  year  round,  but 
the  winter  months  bring  visitors  from  the 
frost-bound,  snow-buried  north. 

This  year  has  brought  a  greater  flock 
of  rough-legged  hawks  than  has  been 
seen  for  many  years.  Naturalists  cannot 
always  account  for  these  variable  migra- 
tions, but  one  shrewd  guess  will  give  it 
that  these  meadow-mice  are  the  lure. 

To  one  unused-  to  the  species,  these 
hawks  are  a  confusing  breed.  The  first 
to  arrive  in  October  were  a  pair  almost 
solid  black.  Only  their  size,  their  shape, 
(round  head,  thick  neck,  long  wing,  well- 
barred  tail),  their  slow  and  measured 
wing  stroke,  and  buzzard-circling  style, 
gave  the  clue  to  their  class.  No  wonder 
some  call  them  blacjc  hawks  and  black 
buzzards. 

One  came  in  November  in  far  different 
guise.  As  she  sailed  overhead  with  the 
gentle  undulations  of  a  tired  crane  re- 
turning home,  she  appeared  like  a  wander- 
er from  another  world. 

Pure  white  underneath  from  beak  to 
tail  tip,  save  for  a  broad  black  band 
across  the  breast  that  spread  out  under 
both  wings,  and  another  near  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  The  neck  and  head  on  the 
upper  side  were  whitish  too,  with  the 
upper  coverts  of  the  tail. 

Other  pairs  followed  in  varying  coats; 
speckled,  mottled  in  browns  and  blacks, 
all  with  the  big  "apron"  of  feathers  in 
front,  and  the  feathered  legs  which  give 
them  the  name  of  harefooted  "buzzards". 

A  well  known  species,  surely,  since 
although  common  on  the  Pacific  in  win- 
ter, they  are  named  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  long  Archibuteo  lagopus 
sancti-johannis  meaning,  to  ordinary  men, 
"the  chief  buzzard,  harefooted,  of  St. 
Johns  (New  Brunswick)". 

Yet  "well  known"  is  not  correct;  "of 
wide  acquaintance"  might  be  better,  for 
if  this  bird,  its  life  and  food  habits,  were 
well  known,  neither  farmer  nor  sports- 
man would  raise  a  gun  in  its  direction. 

Very  few  of  these  winter  hawks  will 
return  north;  most  are  shot  already; 
they  are  brought  down  with  the  snowy 
owl,  the  screech  owl,  with  every  other 
hawk  and  owl  that  can  be  reached; 
shot  with  a  ruthlessness,  a  heartlessness, 
a  selfish  short-sightedness  that  is  pitiable 
when  their  work  and  their  worth  is 
considered. 

For  the  rough-legged  hawk,  no  student 
of  birds,  no  biologist  or  expert  sent  out 
to  report  on  the  bird,  can  find  any  con- 
demnation. Any  game  that  has  been 
eaten  by  it  to  human  knowledge,  was 
killed  or  maimed  before  the  hawk  touch- 
ed it.  The  bird  is  not  adapted  for  prey- 
ing on  such  life.  The  best  informed 
scientist  describes  it  as  "preying  upon 
insignificant  quarry,  particularly  small 
rodents  and  insectivorous  mammals." 

The  assistant  biologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  says:  "It  is  the  persistent 
destruction  of  these  predacious  mammals 
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and  birds,  beneficial  and  harmful  alike, 
that  has  brought  about  their  growing 
scarcity  and  the  corresponding  increase 
of  rodent  pests  of  the  farm." 

The  connection  between  the  swarming 
mice  and  the  slaughtered  hawks  and  owls, 
lying  foul  and  be-draggled  on  the  banks 
of  the  prairie  ditches,  becomes  painfully 
apparent!  The  unreflecting  ignorant 
vindictiveness  which  leads  men  to  shoot 
these  birds  of  prey  at  sight  should  be — 
and  is — deplored  by  all  our  best  sports- 
men— but  it  is  not  stopped  by  them! 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  the  hunt- 
ers who  destroy  these  pest-eaters  are 
any  worse  informed  than  many  of  the 
farmers  for  the  farmers  will  do  it  them- 
selves.   So  much  more  is  the  pity  I 

But  the  farmers  are  learning.  Govern- 
ment bulletins,  farm  literature  and  bird- 
protection  societies  are  at  work,  and  it 
would  be  shame  to  the  sportsmen  if  these 
folk  should  have  to  teach  the  outdoors- 
man  what  is  useful  and  what  is  inimical 
to  his  own  interests.  This  is  the  least 
evil.  The  worst  is  that  the  farmers 
learning  first  of  this  great  cause  of  rodent 
increase,  should  turn  against  the  sports- 
man and  point  him  to  the  roadway! 

As  the  country  is  opened  up,  the  game- 
grounds  come  more  and  more  within  the 
farmer's  fences,  and  there  must  be  peace 
and  unison  between  them. 

It  may  soon  be  that  the  farmer  will 
protect  his  skunks  instead  of  trapping 
them,  when  he  knows  their  mousing 
powers.  Soon  he  will  shelter,  not  shoot 
his  owls,  and  will  call  on  governments  to 
protect  his  hawks,  with  a  louder  call 
than  he  gave  for  his  insectivorous  birds. 

Dr.  Fisher,  for  the  Biological  Survey 
collected  1,247  owl-pellets  in  the  towers  of 
the  Smithsonian  building.  He  found  in 
them  the  skulls  of  1,991  field  mice,  656 
of  the  house  mouse,  210  of  the  common 
rat,  147  of  other  small  rodents.  In  360 
pellets  of  the  long-eared  owl  he  found 
349  meadow  mouse  skulls,  with  other 
small  mammals. 

When  the  slow-moving  conservative 
farmer  digests  these  facts  there  will  be 
something  doing  in  conservation. 

Those  who  are  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  would  not  sign  the  death  war- 
rant, in  the  interests  of  game  and  wild 
life,  of  any  hawks  or  eagles,  save  perhaps 
the  goshawk,  Cooper's  and  the  sharp 
shinned;  of  no  owls  save  the  great  horn- 
ed,— and  even  to  these  would  attach  some 
recommendation  to  mercy.  So  even  in 
their  own  narrow  interests, discrimination 
should  be  used  by  the  hunters  of  game. 

Often  times  the  marsh  hawk,  killer  of 
the  vermin  that  steal  duck  and  ground 
game  eggs  and  young,  is  shot  at  sight  by 
a  hunter  who  imagines  that  he  has  ach- 
ieved merit  thereby. 

And  on  some  of  our  Raptores,  bounties 
are  placed.  It  would  be  as  well  to  put 
bounties  on  dogs.  Owls  take  poultry 
(at  times),  so  do  cats,  but  not  all  cats  are 
shot  at  sight. 

Hawks  take  game  so  do  dogs;  not  all 
dogs  are  shot  at  sight. 

Owls  and  hawks  rob  nests,  take 
game  maimed  or  young,  or  even 
strong  birds  when  driven  by  hunger,  so 
do  men,  but  not  all  men  are  shot  at  sight! 

There  is  room  for  discrimination,  and 
it  is  time  for  a  reversion  of  opinion  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  hunters. 

But  sentiment  is  slow  in  changing. 
Prohibition  is  sometimes  necessary,  or 
a  wise  "Moderation  Act"  to  prevent 
excesses. 

It  might  be  wise  to  put  all  preying 
birds  on  the  protected  list — with  certain 
reservations,.  The  farmer  must  be  al- 
lowed to  protect  his  own  property,  the 
rearer  of  game  must  guard  his  charges. 
For  the  rest,  power  to  shoot  hawks  and 
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Canada  Calls  You 


Vacation  Land  of  Ideal 
Summer  Climate 


Hay  fever  is  unknown  in  this  clear,  pine-and- 
balsam  scented  air.  Unlimited  territory  to  choose  from; 
wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and  wild  flowers; 
turquoise  lakes  with  sandy  beaches;  the  restful  relaxation 
of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the  finest  hotels. 

In  Canada  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized;  Algon- 
quin Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Georgian  Bay — Lake-of- 
Bays — Kawartha  Lakes  and  Timagami.  Fishing,  boating, 
bathing,  golf.  A  summer  playground  in  the  great 
out-of-doors. 
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MARBLE'S  Gun  Sights 
Make  Every  Shot  Certain 

Don't  "guess"  when  buying  sights — know  what  you're  getting.  You  can- 
place  utmost  reliance  in  Marble's  sights — for  every  gun  and  all  purposes. 

Marble's  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun 
Cleaners,  etc.,  for  every  hour  in  the 
open.    At  most  dealers — by  mai\ 
if  you  can't  get  them.     Ask  for 
catalog. 

Marble's  Flexible 
Rear  Sight 

Stem  is  not  rigid — held  by  strong 
spring — won't  break  when 
struck — perfect  rear  sight.  List 
price,  2  discs,  $4.00. 


Sheard  Gold  Bead 
Front  Sight 


Marble's 
V-M 
Front 
Sight 


Easy  to  see  in  any  light — will  not 
blur  Ideal  to  use  with  Flexible  Rear 
Sight.  Face  and  lining  of  aperture 
made  of  Pope's  Island  gold.  $1.65. 


Shows  up  fine  in  dark  tim 
ber — will  not  blur  in  bright 
light.  Shows  same  color  on 
different  colored    objects.  $1.65 

Marble's  Standard 
Front  Sight 

Adds  valuable  moments  to  both 
ends  of  the  day,  at  a  favorable 
timefor  shots  at  big  game.  $1.10. 


MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.,581  Delta  Ave.,  CLADSTONE,  MICH. 


COVER  REPRODUCTIONS  of  ROD  AND  GUN 

Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which  have  appeared  in'Rod  and  Gun,  mounted  on  9  x  1 1 
inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  available.  If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings"  these  will 
appeal  to  you.    Price  25c  each.  is* 
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Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


Alon^dieliail- 

Hard  days  are  met  with  courage 
and  a  woodsman's  joy  if  sleep 
o'nights  be  comfortable. 

Experienced  woodsmen  prefer  the 

KENWOOD 
SLEEPING  BAG 

No  tents  to  pack  and  lug — less  bother — 
no  rest-breaking  buckles,  straps,  buttons 
or  lacings — readylfor  sleep  in  two  min- 
utes. 

The  KENWOOD  is  a  fleecy,  warm,  all 
wool  bag  (use  two  wool  bags  for  winter 
weather)  in  a  waterproof  canvas  cover 
that  creates 

TENT  and  BED  in  ONE 

Warm,   dry  and  comfortable  even  in. 
cold  or  rainy  weather. 
Compact — requires  little  carrying  space 
Weight  10  to  16  pounds.    Easily  aired 
or    washed.    Lasts  indefinitely. 

SOLD  IN  CANADA  BY 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

The  Jas.  Walker  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Cochrane  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sudbury, 
Copper  ClifT,  North  Bay,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

The  Chinic  Hardware  Co.,  Inc.,  Quebec,  Que. 

Hingston  Smith  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Rice  Lewis  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

John  Hallam  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

The  Marks  Clovet  Dobie  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port 
Arthur,  Ont. 

W.  H.  Thome  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

T.  W.  Boyd  &  Son,  Montreal. 

F.  A.  Dunk,  Fort  Qu'Appclle,  Sask. 

Fanjoys  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 

Wm.  Gurd  &  Co.,  London,  Ont. 

T.  J.  Eagan.  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Marshall  Ecclestone  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ont. 

Detailed  information  about  Sleeping 
Bags,  Blankets,  Woodsmen's  Hose  and 
other  All  Wool  Comfort  items  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request. 

KENWOOD 

KENWOOD  MILLS,  LTD. 

Arnprior,  Ont.,  Canada 


KENWOOD  MILLS 
Albany,  N.Y. 


owls  should  be  given  only  to  game  ward- 
ens,— and  then — they  be  taught  in  these 
things.  Some  of  them  know  every 
hawk  that  flies  and  every  owl  that  hoots 
as  well  as  they  know  a  honk  from  a 
quack,  they  can  be  taught  their  values 
very  soon,  and  they  will  make  the  best 
preachers  to  the  hunters.  u 
If  the  birds  of  prey  increase  to  damage,  ! 


the  wardens  can  soon  reduce  them; 
otherwise  they  may  hunt  and  soar  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  joy  of  the 
naturalist,  the  comfort  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  companionship  of  the  true  sportsman 
who  is  cheered  and  inspirited  to  see  the 
wild  things  of  the  air  setting  their  wits 
and  their  gifts  against  the  tricks  of  the 
hunted,  as  he  himself  is  doing. 


ill 
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Observations  on  American  Conservation 
Convention 

Sam  Harris 


ATTENDING  the  great  convention 
of  the  American  Game  Protective 
associations,  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  December 
12th  and  13th,  where  forty-four  of  the 
forty-eight  states  were  represented  and 
where  the  experience  of  a  nation  on 
destruction  and  conservation  was  placed 
before  all  and  freely  discussed,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  our  problems  were 
theirs  and  their  experience  our  gain. 

There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  where 
the  dog,  in  running  deer,  is  not  prohibited. 
The  only  exceptions  that  I  could  learn 
about  were  the  dismal  swamps  of  the 
south,  the  balance  of  the  same  state  pro- 
hibiting dogs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  elim- 
ination of  the  dog,  and  the  buck  law, 
jointly,  means  not  only  safety  but  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  deer. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comparison  of 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
Massachusetts  twenty-five  years  ago 
they  eliminated  the  dog,  but  permitted 
buck  or  doe  to  be  killed;  but  they  will 
not  allow  a  rifle  to  be  used,  shot  guns 
being  the  limit.  They  claim  this  keeps 
down  accidents.  I  have  not  as  yet  the 
statistics  of  accidents.  This  past  year 
they  killed  1100  buck  and  does  as  against 
1400  during  the  season  a  year  ago. 

Pennsylvania — In  1897 they  prohibited 
the  dog,  but  permitted  doe  or  buck  to  be 
killed.  In  1913  things  were  bad,  only 
about  300  deer  in  all,  including  both  sexes 
were  taken  out,  and  accidents  numerous. 
(The  commissioner  in  writing  me  says; 
"It  was  common  for  men  engaged  at 
work  in  the  woods  as  well  as  hunters 
to  be  shot  down  in  mistake  for  deer," 
etc).  In  1914  a  buck  law  was  put  into 
operation,  with  the  result  that  in  1920 
they  took  out  3300  bucks  and  in  the 
season  just  closed,  1921,  over  4000  bucks, 
and  bucks  only,  were  taken.  So  far 
I  have  not  had  notice,  officially,  that  any 
serious  accidents  had  taken  place.  For 
seven  years  under  a  buck  law,  up  to  the 
end  of  1920  only  three  men  had  been 
killed.  One  of  these  was  shot  twice  by 
the  same  hunter  who  was  tried  for 
manslaughter  but  acquitted,  the  intim- 
ation to  me  being  that  he  was  a  mental 
defective,  and  this  brings  up  a  very 
serious  question — should  mental  de- 
fectives have  the  right  to  carry  firearms? 

It  was  found  that  under  the  interna- 
tionally administered  Migratory  Bird 
Law,  where  spring  shooting  is  prohibited, 
that  ducks  of  all  kinds  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  felt  they  were 
safe  in  leaving  the  daily  bag  limit  as  it 
now  is.  This  is  the  first  time  in  years 
where  a  lower  bag  limit  had  not  been 
asked  for.  The  success  attending  the 
Migratory  Bird  Law  was  such  as  to 


encourage  an  attempt  to  protect  what 
were  described  as  migratory  fish,  and 
next  year  this  will  be  a  very  live  subject. 
If  protection  at  breeding  season  will 
bring  back  the  birds  so  as  to  give  good 
sport  for  all,  so  will  the  same  treatment 
for  the  deer  and  fish  bring  the  same 
results. 

One  of  the  new  problems  which  is 
facing  them  is  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  ducks,  by  oil  burning  ocean  steamers 
when  nearing  port  pumping  the  bilge 
water  into  the  open  waters.  This  mixes 
with  crude  oil  which  drifts  to  the  marshes 
such  as  at  Long  Island  Sound,  and  not 
only  is  the  food  poisoned,  but  creosote 
in  the  oil  rots  the  skin  of  the  birds  while 
alive  so  that  the  feathers  fall  out  and  the 
birds  eventually  die.  A  duck,  in  that 
condition,  shot  that  day  was  brought 
into  the  meeting  for  examination.  It  was 
saturated  with  the  crude  oil  and  the 
odor  was  strong,  and  a  space  1?  in. 
square  was  rotted  and  cleaned  of  feathers. 
It  was  found  that  in  San  Francisco  this 
same  trouble  had  existed  but  the  au- 
thorities installed  large  receptacles  into 
which  the  bilge  water  from  the  ships  was 
pumped,  the  oil  being  reclaimed,  paying 
all  costs  and  leaving  an  operating  profit. 

The  problem  of  fighting  the  duck 
disease  at  Great  Salt  Lake  where  thou- 
sands of  ducks  died  from  drinking  the 
saline  waters  of  that  district  was  brought 
up.  Some  times  the  birds  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  fresh  water  but  from  weak- 
ness could  not  get  to  it.  The  value  of 
the  birds  was  such  that  it  was  suggest- 
ed (and  while  it  looked  like  a  joke) 
it  would  pay  the  state  to  install  a  ser- 
vice to  pick  these  birds  up  and  convey 
them  to  fresh  water,  and  thereby  save 
them. 

The  evils  of  polluted  waters  from  fac- 
tories were  emphasized.  The  evils  of 
reclaiming  splendid  feeding  ponds  with- 
out first  making  sure  of  the  bottom,with 
the  expectancy  of  finding  good  tillable 
land,  only  to  find  shale  or  sand,  thereby 
creating  a  useless  waste  was  one  lesson 
learned.  Be  sure  of  your  ground  before 
destroying  an  asset. 

The  predatory  animals,  wolf,  coyote, 
weasel,  fox,  owl,  hawk,  crows  etc.  are  a 
problem  that  the  nation  is  facing  with  a 
determination  to  overcome.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  is 
giving  special  attention  to  the  effect  of 
poisons  on  birds. 

The  value  of  the  forests  in  connection 
with  the  preservation  of  not  only  the 
game  but  the  water  supply  was  emphasiz- 
ed and  shown  to  be  essential,  so  that 
all  who  advocate  conservation  of  game 
should  advocate  conservation  of  the 
forests. 
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FISHING  NOT 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Question: — Possessing  no  external  evi- 
dence of  ears,  just  where  is  this  organ 
located  in  a  fish?  It  is  a  question  that 
has  often  puzzled  me  and  I  doubt  whether 
I  have  ever  read  anything  in  regard 
to  it.  We  know  or  judge,  that  the  fish 
has  an  extremely  keen  sense  of  hearing 
but  how  can  this  be  explained  since  no 
ears,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  in  evidence, 
externally  or  even  internally  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  I  would  be 
greatly  pleased  if  you  would  explain 
this  matter  to  me,  and  I  believe  many 
of  your  readers  would  likewise  be  interest- 
ed in  the  diseussion. 

Answer: — As  you  have  stated  there 
is  no  external  evidence  of  ears  in  a  fish. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  sunfishes  there 
are  flaps  at  the  edge  of  the  opercles  or 
gill  covers  that  are  known  as  ear-flaps; 
but  this  is  rather  by  reason  of  their 
being  similar  to  ears  than  that  they  are 
so  designated,  not  that  they  have  any 
relation  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  must 
be  understood  in  consideration  of  this 
subject  that  the  sense  of  hearing  of  a 
human  being  and  that  of  the  fish  are 
entirely  removed  in  difference  each  from 
the  other.  The  human  ears  are  meant  to 
convey  sound  through  the  medium 
of  the  air  and  those  of  the  fish  to  convey 
to  them  sound  coming  through  the  med- 
ium of  the  water.  Thus  one  possesses 
"land  ears";  the  other  "water  ears." 
It  has  been  stated  by  many  that  the 
fish  is  able  to  hear  out  of  water  probably 
as  well  as  we  are  able  to  hear  under 
water,  in  the  fishes'  element.  That 
seems  no  more  than  reasonable  to  believe, 
but  under  what  conditions  do  we  ever 
.find  a  fish  above  water  in  a  natural  state 
'long  enough  so  that  he  may  have  use 
for  his  water  ears  as  land  ears.  True, 
I  have  noted  fish  inshore  with  their  backs 
half  out  of  water  when  they  are  feeding, 
and  particularly  during  the  spawning 
season  when  they  desire  to  jipawn  in  low 
water  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  these 
occurrences,  that  they  can  hear  above 
w  ater,  this  is  left  entirely  to  speculation. 
So  far  as  the  fish  hearing  above  water  is 
concerned,  we  may  as  well  drop  that  for 
there  are  no  reasonable  facts  to  uphold 
the  contention.  But  we  do  know  that 
a  human  can  hear  under  water  with  his 
"land  ears."  Any  concussion  under 
water  is  borne  with  exceeding  sharpness 
to  the  human  ear  drum.    I  have  experi- 


mented with  this  by  submerging  in  water. 
Another  p'erson  tapping  two  stones  to- 
gether can  be  heard  at  least  fifty  feet; 
and  very  plainly  indeed  when  tapped 
together  smartly.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  fish  could  hear  the  same 
sound  or  concussion  any  better,  and  we 
are  led  to  believe  from  this  that  our 
ears  under  water  would  not  be  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  fish,  probably, 
who  knows,  even  superior.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  fish  in  the  name  of 
self-preservation  owes  its  life  largely  to 
the  use  of  its  eyesight,  but  this  is  open 
to  debate.  In  my  own  way  of  thinking 
it  is  the  sense  of  hearing  that  takes  the 
lead.  The  sense  of  seeing,  some  say, 
is  not  one  half  as  needful  and  therefore 
as  useful  to  the  fish  as  its  sense  of  hearing. 
It  will  hear  danger  before  it  will  see  it. 
We  have  thus  the  fact  that  if  there  is  a 
jarring  sound  carried  through  the  dense 
medium  of  the  water.the  fish,  previously 
in  view  of  the  eyesight  of  the  human,  will 
have  fled  like  a  passing  shadow,  darting 
into  hiding  places  such  as  may  occur.  I 
have  tip-toed  along  a  stream  and  come 
in  full  view  of  pickerel  in  the  water  and 
have  been  in  plain  sight  of  them;  have 
moved  my  arms  and  made  many  unneces- 
sary motions  but  the  fish  would  continue 
fanning  the  water  and  holding  their 
position.  But  on  a  cobble  stone  held 
in  the  hand  being  dropped  to  the  bank 
that  fish  would  be  away  in  a  twinkling 
as  though  shot  from  a  gun.  We  gather 
from  just  such  occurrences  as  this  that 
the  fish  can  see  but  indistinctly  what 
goes  on  above  him  and  if  the  sun  casts 
the  shadow  away  from  the  stream,  fish 
may  be  approached.  But  let  the  sun 
throw  the  shadow  over  the  stream  and 
the  fish  will  be  away  like  a  twinkling. 
Any  thud  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  any 
jarring  sound  or  concussion  under  the 
water,  any  stamping  or  moving  around 
in  a  boat  will  produce  sound  that  will 
travel  through  the  water  and  will  cause 
the  fish  to  scoot  for  safety.  It  has  often 
been  held  that  when  fishing,  the  persons 
in  a  boat  should  not  talk  loudly  or  laugh, 
or  shout.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  fish. 
The  sound  is  carried  far  through  the  air 
but  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with 
the  water,  enter  into  it  and  be  carried 
through  that  oppressive  medium  to  the 
ear-sac  of  the  fish.    You  may,  of  course, 


lean  over  the  side  of|a  boat  and  shout 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  penetrate  into 
the  depths  and  frighten  the  fish.  On 
the  other  hand  merely  stamp  once  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  or  even  scratch 
the  bottom  and  away  goes  your  fish. 
The  fish  may,  of  course,  have  no  idea 
what  has  caused  the  sound,  whether  it 
is  harmless  or  deadly  but  it  is  instinctive 
with  it  to  dart  to  coyer  the  moment 
a  sound  is  conveyed  to  its  sense  of  hearing. 
Come  splashing  and  planting  your  foot 
down  firmly  every  step  you  take  when 
you  wade  the  stream  a-fishing  and  you 
can  rest  assured  beforehand  that  you 
will  not  have  many  fish  ahead  of  you;  but 
push  along  silently  with  the  stream  and 
you  will  be  able  to  approach  the  fish 
within  close  range,  which  will  be  true  for 
certain  if  no  shadows  are  thrown  across 
the  fish  from  your  body  or  the  rod. 
Understand  that  a  mere  rod  shadow  will 
alone  suffice  to  drive  a  whole  school  of 
trout  into  safety. 

When  we  consider  that  the  snake  hears 
by  means  of  its  tongue  it  should  not  seem 
overly  strange  to  us  that  the  fish  should 
hear  directly  or  indirectly  rather  through 
the  medium  of  its  lateral  line  scales. 
That  the  peculiar  function  of  the  lateral 
line  is  to  convey  sound  to  the  internal 
ear  of  the  fish  is  beyond  all  question  of 
doubt  its  true  purpose.  Of  course  there 
are  many  who  will  marvel  at  this,  because 
at  all  times  the  human  sense  of  hearing 
will  be  compared  with  that  of  the  fish. 
And  there  is  no  comparison.  The 
fish  may  not  differentiate  between 
sounds.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  sounds, 
some  low  and  indistinct,  and  some  violent, 
either  may  cause  it  to  move  into  safe 
quarters  till  the  "storm  has  passed." 
Examination  of  the  scales  along  the 
lateral  line,  (the  line  running  down  the 
side  of  the  fish),  will  show  these  scales  as 
possessing  each  a  tube  which  produce  a 
mucous  fluid.  The  peculiar  nerves  lie 
behind  these  tubes,  and  as  Jordan  states, 
"Although  not  much  is  known  of  the 
function  of  these  tubes,  we  can  be  sure 
that  in  some  degree  the  lateral  line  is  a 
sense-organ,  perhaps  aiding  the  fish  to 
feel  sound-waves  or  other  disturbances 
in  the  water."  And,  comments  South 
ard:  "By  what  means  sound  is  conveyed 
to  the  internal  ear  of  the  trout  I  must 
confess  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  a  very 
strong  leaning  to  the  theory  that  sound 
is  transmitted  to  the  ear  of  the  trout 
through  the  nerves  that  are  united  to 
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SCHNOTER'S 


Leaders 

for  51  years 


Perfect  in  every  way,  quality, 
fit  and  wear.  Low  price.  Used 
in  hospitals ;  prescribed  by 
medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Schnoter's — accept  no 
substitutes.  Order  direct,  $1. 

Booklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon 
request. 

J.C.SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G.) 
NEW  JERSEY 


Keep  Yonr  Gun  Clean 

HOPPE'S 
NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 
Trade  Mark  Registered 

For  Cleaning  High  Power 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Fire- 
arms of  all  kinds.  RE- 
MOVES and  PREVENTS 
RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 

Frank  A.  Hoppe,2314N.8th  St.  Phlla,  Pa. 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 


CASH   OR  CREDIT 


JACOB8  BROS., 

16  Toronto  Arcade, 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  buying  from 
us.  Wc  are  Diamond  Im- 
porters. We  guarantee 
you  every  advantage  in 
Price  and  Quality, 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR 
CATALOGUE,  IT  IS  FREE 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any 
part  of  Canada  for  in- 
spection at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made 
Weekly  or  Monthly- 

Diamond  Importers 

TORONTO,  Canada 


Mr.  Trapshooter 

Canadian  Blackbird  targets  are  now  $7.50 
per  thousand,  F.  O.  B.  Hamilton  Plant, 
plus  sales  tax.  Also  some  small  practise 
target  traps  from  $3.00  up.  In  good  working 
•  refer. 

Phone  Regent  8223W. 

NELSON  LONG,  Manufacturer 

441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


When  In  Toronto  visit  the 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

253  Bloor  St.  Went,  Near  Avenue  Road 
Largest  permanent  exhibition  in  Canada. 
Archaeology,      Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Palaeontology,  Zoology. 
Open  Dally,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,    2   to   5  p.m. 
Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupoi  t  and  Avenue  Rd.cars 


the  base  of  each  scale  |wbicb  |leads  to  a 
large  ganglion  which  is  located  on  the 
forehead  below  the  eyes,  and  which  in 
turn  is  connected  by  nerves  to  the  intern- 
al ear." 

Of  course,  as  stated,  the  function  of 
the  lateral  line  is  still  a  mystery  and 
open  to  question.  That  it  has  a  connec- 
ion  with  the  internal  ear,  and  that  the 
ear-sac  is  an  outgrowth  from  it  may  be 
true. 

It  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Dean  that:  "The 
original  significance  of  the  lateral  line  as 
yet  remains  undetermined.  It  appears 
intimately  if  not  genetically  related  to 
the  sense  organs  of  the  head  and  gill 
region  of  the  ancestral  fish.  In  response 
to  special  aquatic  needs  it  may  thence 
have  extended  farther  and  farther 
backward  along  the  median  line  of  the 
trunk,  and  in  its  later  differentiation 
acquired  its  metameral  characters."  In 
view  of  its  peculiar  nerve  supply  he 
remarks.  "The  precise  function  of  this 
entire  system  of  organs  becomes  especial- 
ly difficult  to  determine.  Feeling,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  has  safely  been  admit- 
ted as  its  possible  use.  Its  close  genetic 
relationship  to  the  hearing  organ  sug- 
gests the  kindred  function  of  determining 
waves  of  vibration.  These  are  transmit- 
ted in  so  favorable  a  way  in  the  aquatic 
medium  that  from  the  side  of  theory  a 
system  of  hypersensitive  end-organs 
may  will  have  been  established.  The 
sensory  tract  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
are  certainly  well  situated  to  determine 
the  direction  of  the  approach  of  friend, 
enemy,  or  prey." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that 
as  yet  the  scientists  do  not  seem  to 
agree  or  know  just  how  a  fish  does 
hear  but  the  above  well  advanced  theories 
may  be  a  close  approach  to  the  truth. 
Such  are  my  views  on  the  matter  and 
those  of  the  gentlemen  quoted  are 
submitted  for  perusal  with  the  hope  that 
a  little  light  is  added  to  the  general 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question: — Is  there  any  way  of  telling 
the  weight  of  a  trout  by  its  length?  I 
understand  that  if  a  person  knows  the 
length  of  a  trout  he  is  able  to  judge,  if 
knowing  the  system,  the  weight  of  the 
trout  down  to  within  an  ounce  or  so  of 
its  weight.  What  do  you  know  about 
this? 

Answer: — I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
personally  have  no  self-discovered  theory 
on  the  matter.  One  writer's  version, 
following  the  theory  of  the  celebrated 
scientist  Sir  Humphry  is  that:  "The 
problem  is  worked  out  by  cubing  the 
length  in  inches  of  the  unknown  trout 
and  dividing  this  result  by  the  cube  of 
the  length  of  the  pound  trout.  This 
gives  the  weight  of  the  unknown  trout 
in  pounds  or  fractions  of  a  pound." 
Operating  on  this  theory  the  well  known 
angling  writer,  Henry  P.  Wells  worked 
out  a  table  which  is  here  given  showing 
what  trout  of  various  lengths  will  weigh 
and  which  will,  startling  as  it  may  seem, 
be  nearly  exact  in  every  instance.  Per- 
sonally I  can  say  that  it  is  very  nearly 
reliable.  I  say  very  nearly  for  certain 
reasons,  these  reasons  being  that  not  all 
trout  run  true  to  form.  For  instance 
some  may  be  hump-backed;  others  may 
be  unproportionate  as  to  depth  with 
length  resulting  in  a  slim  and  long  fish 
that  may  not  be  a  fit  subject  on  which  to 
use  this  table.  One  writer  calls  these 
slim  fish  "racers,"  being  "very  thin, 
(shad-like)and  long,  and  this  condition 
in  most  cases  is  due  to  old  age;  but 
such  trout  are  not  often  caught  on  the 
fly."  He  comments  that  he  caught 
such  a  fish  which  measured  twenty-e'ght 
and  one  fourth  inches  in  length  and  eight 


inches  in  depth,  which  weighed,  one  hour 
after  landing,  five  and  one  half  pounds. 
"Had  this  trout  being  in  good  condition" 
he  states,  "it  would  have  weighed  at 
least  ten  pounds." 

However  almost  all  trout  run  true  to 
form.  That  is  to  say,  as  to  depth  and 
length  and  for  these  the  table  that 
Henry  P.  Wells  made  will  apply.  The 
table  follows: 

M  pound   9  inches 

Vl       "    11  J*  " 

%       "    13 

1  "    14 

m  "    15 

iy8  "    i6 

2y8  "    17 

2y2  "    is 

3  "    19    -  " 

3H  "    20 

4  "   21 

1%  "    22 

5V8       "    22V2  " 

6  "    23H  " 

7  "    24  H  " 

Wells  further  comments  in  connection 

with  this  table  which  he  prepared  and 
which  the  readers  of  this  magazine  who 
have  never  studied  it  will  surely  be 
interested  in,  that: 

"If  the  beginner  will  take  a  piece  of 
bristol  board  as  long  as  the  pocket  of 
his  fly-book  will  conveniently  hold, 
mark  one  edge  in  inches,  and  then  copy 
the  table  upon  it  he  will  be  able  by  it  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  the  trout  he  takes, 
very  closely  without  weighing. 

"Suppose,"  Wells  writes,  "we  wish  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  a  trout,  and 
have  no  means  of  weighing  it.  If  we 
cut  a  twig  to  the  length  of  the  trout  over 
all — that  is  from  the  end  of  its  nose  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  tail  fin — ascertain 
the  length  of  the  twig  by  the  inch  marks 
on  the  strip  of  bristol  board,  and  then 
consult  the  table,  we  will  learn  his  actual 
weight  so  nearly  as  never  to  be  put  to 
confusion  should  our  statement  of  its 
weight  be  confronted  with  proof  of  its 
actual  weight.  As  the  size  increases, 
the  margin  of  possible  error  increases. 
If  the  fish  is  -not  over  19  inches  long,  and 
is  in  normal  condition,  neither  unusually 
thin  nor  unusually  hog-backed  the  table 
will  probably  give  its  real  weight  within 
an  ounce  one  way  or  the  other.  Should 
you  take  a  trout  22  inches  long,  for 
example,  he  will  appear  to  be  a  very  large 
trout.  I  have  heard  such  estimated, 
even  by  experienced  anglers,  not  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  trout  so  large,  all  the 
way  from  six  up  to  seven  and  one  half 
pounds.  But  you  may  be  morally  certain 
if  that  fish  is  not  so  hog-backed  as  to 
amount  to  obvious  absolute  deformity, 
and  does  not  measure  over  22  inches  in 
length  that  it  does  not  fairly  weigh  as 
much  as  five  pounds. 

Of  course  if  the  angler  is  skeptical 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  table  he  may 
of  course  try  it  out.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  no  clumsy  rag-picker's 
scales  are  the  ones  to  use.  Sporting 
goods  companies  sell  some  exceedingly 
well  and  finely  adjusted^  scales  that  are 
suitable  for  weighing  small  trout,  those 
down  to  the  nine  inch  length.  It  should 
be  understood  in  the  matter  of  weighing 
fish  that  the  weighing  of  the  fish  upon 
capture  is  one  thing,  for  after  it  has  lain 
in  the  creel  some  hours  it  will  have  shrunk 
greatly  and  will  weigh  much  less.  How- 
ever, its  length  will  not  shrink  and  so 
the  table  will  still  prove  valuable  for, 
given  the  length,  its  original  weight  can 
thus  be  estimated. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question: — There  are  some  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to 
fishing  through  the  ice  which  you  may 
probably  be  able  to  help  me  out  on,  and 
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which  I  will  greatly  appreciate.  What 
caliber  or  kind  of  line  would  you  use 
for  pickerel  or  pike  fishing,  always  having 
inmind  that  you  are  liableto  catch  hold  of 
a  large  fellow?  Could  the  same  line  be 
used  for  hand  fishing  when  you  are  there 
to  pull  him  in  as  the  one  thai  you  use 
as  a  set  line  and  which  you  allow  to  be 
there  over  night?  Would  you  use  the 
same  kind  of  a  hook  for  hand  fishing  as 
you  do  on  a  set  line  and  what  size  hook 
would  you  use  in  either  case  and  of  what 
construction?  If  I  use  perch  for  a  living 
lure  on  the  hook  what  size  would  you 
suggest?  Would  a  good  place  to  fish 
for  them  be  directly  out  from  the  mouth 
of  a  brook  flowing  into  a  lake?  Would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  wire  leader 
on  the  set  line  as  well  as  on  the  drop 
line  when  you  hand  fish  through  the  ice? 
Just  how  would  a  person  land  a  large 
pike  through  a  hole  in  the  ice?  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  this,  but 
since  I  am  going  in  for  it  this  winter  a 
little  education  ahead  of  time  wouldn't 
do  any  harm.  From  what  I  understand 
some  of  the  largest  pike  are  either  caught 
by  the  hook  or  speared  through  the  ice. 
Another  question  and  I  am  through. 
Just  where  does  one  hook  a  minnow  or 
perch — in  the  mouth,  to  hold  both  lips, 
or  through  the  side?  Trusting  that  I 
am  not  imposing  upon  your  good  nature 
by  these  many  questiions,  I  close. 

Answer — 'Caliber  of  line  to  be  used, 
when  pickerel  or  pike  is  especially  aimed 
at,  should  be  heavy  enough  in  caliber  to 
sustain  a  fish  at  Io.ast  of  twenty  pounds. 
It  is  possible  that  one  of  over  that  weight 
may  run  across  but  in  the  sense  of  thing 
it  is  highly  doubtful.  For  fishing  through 
the  ice,  when  you  are  there  to  chaperone 
the  line,  use  one  of  at  least  twenty-five 
pound  test,  pure  silk,  hard  braided  and 
at  least  fifty  yards  in  length.  Some  very 
crude  lines  are  used  in  pjike  fishing,  heavy 
green  linen  (more  true  if  you  say  cotton) 
lines  are  often  used,  some  that  are  well 
over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  through. 
However,  the  hard  braided  line  mentioned 
is,  for  all  purposes,  the  line  you  want. 
You  will  find  that  you  will  need  gloves 
on  the  hand  or  the  line  will  cut  it  all  to 
shreds.  However,  with  gloves  on  the 
hands  the  line  running  out  through  them 
will  not  cut  them.  As  to  whether  this 
twenty-five  pound  test  line  will  do  for  a 
set  line,  this  I  cannot  say.  Most  pike 
set  lines  I  have  seen  were  heavy  linen 
lines.  I  doubt,  however,  if  a  large  pike 
taking  a  perch  on  the  run  and  coming 
suddenly  to  the  end  of  the  line  would  be 
sufficient  to  hold  him  or  if  it  would 
break.  Chances  are  it  would  not  break. 
I  think  in  preference  I  would  use  the 
heavy  linen  line;  a  heavy  Cuttyhunk 
line  would  in  my  estimation  be  the  best 
for  a  set  line  and  would,  of  course,  do  for 
a  drop  line,  hand  fishing,  too.  As  to  the 
size  of  hook,  I  think  this  is  an  important 
item  that  is  generally  overlooked.  Many 
a  large  fish  is  lost  on  a  weak  hook,  and  by 
a  weak  hook  I  mean  one  that,  when  fast- 
ened in  the  mouth  of  a  great  northern 
pike  and  it  takes  to  tearing  around,  will 
straighten  out  and  the  fish  will  get  away 
as  a  result.  So  many  cheap  hooks  are 
now  put  out  that  they  simply  have  to  be 
tested  or  ill  luck  will  certainly  result.  A 
weak  hook  for  instance  you  can  seize  at 
the  barb  and  move  from  its  place;  it 
will  be  springy.  A  good  hook  will  not 
have  any  spring  whatever  to  it.  True, 
these  durable,  substantial  hooks  have 
more  metal  to  them  but  they  have  the 
virtue  of  being  more  than  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  pike  to  either  dislodge  or 
to  straighten  out.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  strength  of  a  sixteen, 
eighteen  or  twenty  pound  pike  is  some- 
thing to  conjure  with.  The  shaft  of  this 
hook  should,  if  possible,  be  at  least  three 


NOW  COMES  THE  IMP 


-YOUNGEST   OF  THE 
DARDEVLES 

I  believe  this  little  cuss  specially  fitted  for  the  fellow  who  wrings  joy  out  of  the  tip  of 
a  flexible  light  bamboo  casting  stick. 

One  of  these  bugs  picked  up  this  latest  design  in  fisherman's  jewelry  and  hollered  for 
joy.  "Just  what  he'd  been  Yelling  for  these  many  years!"  Just  the  right  size  and  weight. 
Body  length  2>g  inches,  weight  }4  oz.  Has  the  same  air-splitting  aDility  as  the  larger 
Devles  and  with  the  lighter  rod,  casts  just  as  far. 

DARDEVLE'S  IMP 

youngest  of  the  tribe 

Length  2)H  in.,  width  fSKs* 
H  in.,  weight  M  oz.  OO** 
Plus  duty  in  Canada. 

Am  equipping  this  young  "Imp"  with  double  hooks  instead  of  treble,  which  allows  for 
casting  in  most  any  kind  of  weeds  without  snagging.  I  am  making  Imp  in  the  same  color 
combinations  as  his  forefathers. 

Now  here  is  some  straight,  honest-to-goodness  dopel  During  the  hot  spell  last  summer 
when  fish  refused  to  bite  and  were  supposed  to  be  out  in  the  cool  deep,  I  snaked  'em  out  of 
the  rushes  with  this  "Imp"  in  about  18  inches  of  water,  right  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

What  I  like  best  is  that,  using  the  double  hook,  every  bass  was  hooked  through  the 
nose,  giving  him  full  play,  and  everyone  could  be  released  and  returned  to  the  water  with- 
out injury. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  yet  got  the  Imp,  he  will  come  to  you  direct  from  me,  postpaid 
for  65c.  LOU  J.  EPPINGER. 


dardevle 


DARDEVLE 

"the  Old  boy  himself '   ^^iSfe't^?*   85C  duty  in  Canada 

Here's  the  original  Osprey  Dardevle  who  has  been  enticing  bass  and  pike  from  the  damp 
domiciles  these  past  several  seasons  all  over  the  country.  And  before  that  he  filled  fry- 
pans  for  a  lot  of  close-mouthed  coots  here  in  Detroit  for  six  years  before  I  chased  him  out 
in  the  open  by  arranging  with  the  inventor  to  put  him  on  the  market.  Made  in  eleven  color 
combinations. 

DARDEVLET 

"son  of  the  old  boy" 


dardevCJt 


Length  2%  In., 
1  in.,  weight 


width 

M  oz. 


QRa    Plus  duty 
inCanada. 

And  this  "Dardevlet"  was  the  second  of  the  famous  family  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 
Placed  on  the  market  last  season,  he  has  passed  the  "bass  test"  and  the  pike  and  pickerel 
test  as  well.  Anglers  have  pronounced  him  as  near  "100%-proof"  as  anythinglyou  can  get 
these  days. 

Here's  the  Hook  for  Bait  Fishermen 

'  Osprey"  Brand  "Nostealum"  Grasshopper  and  Minnow  Hooks 


/  \'|  Bait  stealing  fish  meet  their  Waterloo  when  they  monkey 

with  this  Buzz-Saw  of  the  Hook  Family.    These  wonderful  hooks 
are  made  in  England  especially  for  Lou  Eppinger.    They  come 
in  seven  sizes  for  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  insects  and  minnows. 

Retail  Price,  Any  Size,  2  for  25c,  plus  duty  In  Canada. 

I  Recommend  Osprey  Lines  for  These  Lures 

"OSPREY"  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they  won't  rot,  are  braided  so  they  shoot  through 
the  guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or 
cracked  guides.    "Osprey"  lines  have  stood  the  test  for  ten  years. 

15-lb.  test  SI. 65  20-lb.  test  $2.50 

23-Ib.  "      2.65  26-lb.  "  2.80 

30-lb.  "     3.15— Postpaid  12-lb.  "     special,  50  yds.,  $  1.50. 

PLUS  DUTY  IN  CANADA 

The  26  and  30-lb.  test  are  suitable  for  salt  water  fishing  as  well  as  muscallonge  and 
other  large  fish.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for  samples  and  dope  sheet. 

From  Frozen  North  to  Balmy  South — Dardevle  Lures  and  Osprey  Lines  Are  Right 

Whether  your  customers  are  going  after  'em  this  Winter  through  the  ice  up  North,  or 
to  Florida,  amid  balmy  breezes,  take  along  the  Dardevle  and  a  supply  of  Osprey  Lines — 
the  kind  that  absolutely  stand  up  in  fresh  and  salt  water  alike.  _ 

"OSPREY"  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they  won't  rot,  are  braided  so  they  shoot  through 
guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or  crack- 
ed guides.    "Osprey"  lines  have  stood  the  test  for  ten  years. 

Dept.  G,  310  East  Congress  St. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Send  Your 
Name  to 


LOU  J.  EPPINGER 


The  ALLCOCK,  LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Distributors  for  Canada. 
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Rubber  Grips 

for  your 

FISHING  ROD 

FREE 

It's  easy.  See  that  two 
of  your  pals  read  ROD 
AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 
regularly.  Get  their  sub- 
scriptions at  $2.00  each  and 
a  pair  of  the  Rubber  Fish- 
ing Rod  grips  will  be  mailed 
to  you  prepaid.  Write 

Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
In  Canada 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

I  can  supply  any  quantity  of 
TROUT  FLIES  to  the  Trade  or  to 
Anglers  in  Canada  in  all  the  usual 
standard  patterns — all  guaranteed 
IRISH  make  and  tied  here  on  the 
premises.  Prices  and  particulars  on 
application.  A  trial  solicited.  Cat- 
alogues post  free. 

L.  KEEGAN,  Specialist  in  Fly  Tying 
Fishing  Rod  and  Tackle  Maker 
3  Inns  Quay,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

Manufacturer  of 
ARTIFICIAL  EYES  A  8PECIALTY 


For  Birds,  Animals,  and  All  Purposes. 

Artificial  Heads  and  Skulls.  Taxidermists'  supplies 
Send  for  pric.es. 

328  Church  8t  .Near  Canal  8t.,New  York 

Please  mention  "Rod  and  Gun" 


ADVERTISING 

SIGNS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
METAL  WOOD 
FIBRE  CARDBOARD 
COTTON  OILCLOTH 

W.  J.  TAYLOR 

SIGN  MANUFACTURER 
Successor  to 
CROSS  PRESS  &  SIGN  CO.,  LTD. 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Toronto 


Canada 


Magnificently  Furnished-Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled 
Courteous  and  Prompt  Service— European  Plan 
E.  WINN ETT  THOMPSON 

Managing  Director 


inches  in  length  and  at  least  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  across  the  bend  proper,  if  not 
more.  English  factories  produce  some 
wonderful  hooks  for  this  sort  of  fishing; 
these  hooks  being  so-called  "hammered" 
type.  That  is  to  say  they  are  flat  around 
instead  of  all  round  as  most  of  these  hooks 
are.  Merely  state  that  you  want  the 
hammered  type  of  hook  and  if  you  have 
never  seen  one  it  will  be  produced  for 
your  inspection.  As  I  stated,  this  is 
an  important  item.  Hence  it  must  be 
considered  at  the  very  beginning  and  not 
later  on.  As  you  state,  the  same  kind 
of  hook  can  be  used  both  in  hand  line 
fishing,  when  you  are  there  to  pull  in 
your  fish,  and  in  set  line  fishing.  As  to 
the  size  of  the  perch  to  use  as  a  lure,  I 
think  one  of  four  or  five  inches  to  be 
about  ideal.  Some  perch  over  this 
length  can  be  used,  perhaps  with  even 
more  satisfactory  results.  I  should 
judge  from  what  I  know  about  winter 
fishing,  a  select  spot  would  be  direct  out 
from  the  mouth  of  a  brook  flowing  into 
a  lake;  the  reason  being  of  course,  that 
the  large  fish  roam  around  such  places 
in  search  of  prey,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
pike,  here  they  follow  the  perch  schools. 
Other  points  that  will  prove  tempting 
are  places  between  islands  and  the  main- 
land, or  where  a  lake  narrows  as  a  bay  is 
formed.  These  places  act  as  runways 
through  which  the  fish  come  and  go. 
Hence  fishing  at  such  places  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  many  captures.  As  to  whether 
a  wire  leader  should  be  used,  both  for 
hand  fishing  and  set  line  fishing,  I  would 
most  certainly  say  yes.  They  are  sav- 
age brutes  to  handle  at  best  and  their 
fangs  would  soon  fray  a  line  if  they 
should  come  in  contact  with  it.  A 
fourteen  inch  gimp  leader,  (which  can 
be  purchased),  is  composed  of  fine  brass 
twisted  to  form  a  whole,  very  durable. 

Landing  a  large  fish  through  the  ice 
demands  a  lot  of  strategy,  patience  and 
not  a  little  skill.  First,  the  hole  in  the 
ice;  most  ice  fishers  cut  the  hole  spac- 
ious at  the  top,  tapering  down  to  a  small 
hole  where  the  water  comes  through; 
they  often  leave  sharp  edges  around  the 
bottom;  line  is  often  cut  on  these  edges. 
Best  to  make  the  hole  spacious  at  bottom 
and  while  spacious  at  top  rather  best 
to  have  it  taper  to  the  top.  The  only  way 
to  make  a  hole  of  this  sort  is  to  use  an 
ice-chisel.  Procure  an  old  worn-out  car- 
penter's wood  chisel,  two  inches  wide; 
find  a  one  inch  iron  pipe;  take  these  two 
articles  to  your  blacksmith  and  he  will 
weld  the  chisel  to  the  iron  rod.  This  will 
make  an  excellent  weapon  for  ice  trim- 
ming. In  actual  fishing  never  make  the 
mistake  of  holding  the  line  coiled  on  a 
stick  in  the  hand.  When  the  fish  strikes 
you  will  not  be  able  to  give  out  line  fast 
enough  by  uncoiling  it  from  the  stick. 
The  reason  is  that  the  pike  takes  its  food 
on  the  run  and  when  he  finds  he  is  held  he 
will  scoot  away  like  an  arrow.  Better 
to  lay  a  good  length  of  line  out  on  the 
ice  with  a  stick  attached  to  it,  say  two 
inches  through,  four  feet  long;  line  tied 
at  centre.  You  hold  the  line  in  your 
hand  and  when  the  strike  comes  you  set 
the  line  firmly  to  drive  the  barb  through, 
then  as  he  runs,  merely  let  the  line  skid 
through  the  leather  gloved  hands.  The 
added  heft  of  the  stick  at  the  end  will 
serve  to  tire  him.  The  moment  he  shows 
signs  of  slowing  down,  close  your  hand 
on  the  line  and  bring  him  to  a  halt.  Then 
begin  working  him  in  slowly,  not  too  fast. 
As  he  nears  the  top  of  the  ice  and  sees 
the  light  he  will  take  fright  and  again 
run.  Again  let  the  line  run  through 
your  fingers  and  thus  work  him  until  you 
get  him  to  the  hole.  Be  very  careful  at 
this  juncture,  for  if  he  sees  you,  he  will 
take  fright  again.  If  careful  he  may 
be  worked_up  till  his  head  shows.  A 


bullet  from  a  .22  caliber  rifle  or  pistol 
crashing  into  his  skull  at  this  time  will 
finish  him.  It  is  rather  best  that  a  lot  of 
time  be  used  in  landing  a  large  fish,  either 
pike  or  muscallonge.  Most  of  the  large 
fish  lost  in  the  winter  ice  fishing  comes 
through  nervousness  and  excitement 
attendent  with  the  capture.  The  im- 
pulse to  land  the  fish  too  soon  often  ends 
in  disaster.  If  a  pike  is  firmly  hooked 
there  is  no  reason  why  even  an  imagin- 
ary twenty  or  twenty-five  pounder  cannot 
be  landed  safely.  Of  course  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  pike  is  possessed  of  a 
surprising  vigor  and  a  savagery  that  is 
remarkable.  \[  takes  some  time  to 
wear  them  out  but  it  is  dene  with  a  little 
care. 

A  minnow  or  perch  used  as  a  lure 
should  never  be  hooked  through  the  lips, 
or  yet  in  the  side.  There  is  only  one 
place  and  manner  by  which  they  may  be 
hooked  on  and  will  live  any  length  of 
time.  The  hook  should  be  inserted 
directly  back  of  the  dorsal,  or  back  fin, 
and  not  so  deep  that  the  spine  will  be 
touched,  for  if  the  spine  is  hooked  into, 
the  life  of  the  lure  is  of  short  duration. 
However,  if  hooked  under  the  skin  and 
deep  enough  into  the  flesh  for  bearing 
power  the  lure  will  live  and  swim  around 
till  seized.  If  hooked  in  the  mouth  the 
perch  cannot  swim  around.  Perch  are 
not  the  only  lures  that  will  prove  satis- 
factory in  winter  fishing.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  small  sunfish  four  inches  in 
length.  These  may  be  hooked  on  the 
same  as  the  other  fish,  back  of  the  dorsal 
fin. 

One  word  of  caution  before  I  close 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
how  the  hook  is  connected  to  the  leader. 
I  prefer  to  have  the  wire  twisted  directly 
to  the  hook,  and  not  connected  on  with 
the  so-called  Cooper's  Snap.  Many  of 
the  snaps  that  are  used  in  heavy  fishing 
are  weak,  especially  for  large  fish  like  the 
pike,  and  they  straighten  out  or  snap  off. 
Better  to  firmly  secure  the  hook  to  the 
leader  by  thrusting  it  through  the  eye 
and  twisting  it  back  over  itself  a  gener- 
ous length.  This  may  save  you  a  fine 
fish. 

R.  P.  L. 


Question: — I  understand  it  to  be  said 
that  trout  born  wild  in  a  stream  are  far 
superior  to  trout  that  have  been  hatchery 
bred  and  which  are  released  in  the  waters. 
In  just  what  way  is  the  wild  trout  (that 
is  the  trout  born  in  the  stream),  superior 
to  the  hatchery  bred  fish?  How  high  can 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  a  stream 
go  without  being  detrimental  to  the  life 
of  the  native  brook  trout?  How  long 
does  it  take  for  a  trout  egg  to  hatch,  say 
in  the  hatchery  ponds  as  compared  with 
the  streams?  Would  even  a  little  chemi- 
cal pollution  in  the  water  of  a  stream 
kill  the  trout?  In  planting  fry  or  finger- 
lings  in  a  stream  where  would  they  be 
let  loose  in  the  stream  proper,  at  head- 
waters, or  elsewhere?  What  percentage 
of  trout  hatch  out  from  eggs  laid  by  wild 
trout  and  what  proportion  by  the  trout 
in  the  hatcheries?  Also  can  you  tell  me 
whether  hard- water  is  better  for  breeding 
trout  in  than  soft  water,  or  vice  versa. 
These  are  some  questions  I  have  long 
wanted  explained  and  have  no  doubt  you 
will  be  able  to  give  me  the  correct  answers. 

Answer — As  to  whether  the  hatchery 
bred  trout  is  superior  to  the  trout  that 
has  been  hatched  out  natural  in  a  stream 
I  will  say  that  the  so-called  "wild  trout" 
is  by  all  means  superior.  The  wild 
bred  trout  is  born  to  his  element  and 
naturally  adapts  itself  instinctively  to 
conditions  in  that  water.  It  must  seek 
its  own  food  and  depend  upon  its  own 
wits  to  hold  its  own  from  the  beginning. 
It  is,  therefore,  started  on  a  better  basis 


than  the  hatchery  bred  fingerlings  or  fry 
released  in  the  same  stream.  The 
hatchery  bred  trout  are,  of  course,  tame. 
They  have  been  wont  to  be  fed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  (like  a  dog),  from  the 
start.  Naturally  when  they  are  inserted 
in  a  stream  they  are  forced  to  adapt 
themselves  to  totally  different  circum- 
stances where,  previously  they  have  been 
fed  on  artificial  fare  such  as  grated  liver 
and  pastes.  Now  this  is  denied  them 
and  they  must  seek  what  food  the  stream 
affords.  That  they  are  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  conditions,  it  is  true  but 
what  proportion  of  them  survive,  I 
cannot  say.  A  great  number  certainly 
do  but  even  if  they  grow  up,  I  do  not 
believe  them  equal  to  the  wild  bred  trout. 
It  is  probable  that  the  hatchery  bred 
trout  released  in  a  stream  never  grows 
as  cautious  as  the  stream  bred  trout, 
hence  they  are  more  open  to  being 
destroyed  by  their  enemies  of  which 
there  are  many  indeed. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  brook 
trout  will  not  last  long,  or  tolerate  water 
in  a  stream  that  goes  higher  than  seventy 
degrees  in  temperature  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year.  If  a  stream  does 
attain  to  this  temperature  the  trout  will 
abandon  it  and  seek  the  feeders  that 
are  cooler.  Some  fish  culturists  hold  that 
trout  can  be  reared  and  bred  in  water 
up  to  eighty  degrees,  if  that  water  is 
well  aerated.  They  are  entitled  to  their 
views  in  this  matter  but  I  can  never  see 
it  that  way. 

As  to  how  long  it  will  take  for  a  trout 
egg  to  hatch,  that  all  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  water 
whether  it  be  in  a  stream  or  in  a  hatching 
pond.  Incubation  is  of  course  of  shorter 
duration  where  the  water  is  of  a  higher 
temperature.  Water  of  a  temperature 
from  45  to  50  degrees  is  the  most  desir- 
able for  hatching  trout.  In  such  water 
the  trout  egg  should  hatch  out  in  not  less 
than  sixty  days,  sometimes  50  days. 
In  the  cold  streams  where  brook  trout 
spawn  wild  it  is  probable  that  it  takes 
every  bit  of  eighty  days  for  the  eggs  to 
hatch.  That  is,- of  course,  a  guess  but 
from  my  observations  I  believe  it  very 
close  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Chemical  pollution  of  a  stream  even 
in  small  proportions  is  death  to  the 
brook  trout.  A  stream  so  polluted,  or 
even  polluted  with  other  foreign  agents 
should  never  be  stocked  with  brook  trout. 
The  brook  trout  is  a  pure  water  fish  and 
is  as  sensitive  in  this  respect  as  any  fish 
that  is  found  in  North  American  waters. 

In  releasing  fry  or  fingerlings  in  a 
stream  they  should  be  not  released  in  the 
stream'  proper  but  in  the  feeders  and 
rivulets  that  pour  into  it.  They  will  find 
their  way,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the 
big  stream,  as  is  natural.  As  to  what 
percentage  of  wild  trout  eggs  hatch  as 
compared  with  the  eggs  hatched  in  the 
hatcheries,  it  is  my  belief  that  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  wild  trout  eggs 
hatch  as  compared  to  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  yield  in  the  hatchery  being 
successful.  The  natural  spawning  is 
undertaken  under  conditions  that  are 
detrimental  to  say  the  least. 

If  you  mean,  is  hard  water  equal  to 
soft  water  in  breeding  trout,  say  in 
hatchery  ponds,  it  is  my  belief  that  soft 
water  is  the  best  although  hard  water 
(say  limestone  water)  is  not  exactly 
a  detriment,  depending  all  upon  condi- 
tions. If  the  hard  water  contains  no 
other  substances,  say  sulphur  or  iron,  no 
harm  is  done,  indeed  a  little  sulphur  or 
a  little  iron  would  not  be  harmful,  but  an 
inordinate  quantity  of  each  would  render 
the  hard  water  probably  useless  for 
hatchery  purposes.    Of  course  this  can- 
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FREE  TO  MEN 

Would  You  Like  to  be  a  Strong,  Husky, 
Manly  Fellow  Once  More  ? 

New  Method  Without  Drugs 

The  attached  coupon  entitles  you  to  one  illustrated 
copy  of  my  pocket  compendium  and  guide  for  the  full 
restoration  of  lost  strength.  (See  description  below) 
Upon  hearing  from  you,  this  valuable  little  book  of  pri- 
vate information  for  men  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  in 
plain,  sealed  envelope.    Please  call  or  write  to-day. 

There  is  a  new  and  marvellous  method  for  restoring 
lost  man  by  strength,  for  renewing  vigor,  whkh  every 
man  should  know  of,  a  self-restorer  which  operates  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs  or  medicines,  a  new  way  to  treat 
yourself  for  your  ills  and  weaknesses.  See  description 
below. 

Please  remember  that  a  man  is  not  one  day  older  than 
he  actually  feels,  and  therefore  no  matter  what  your  age 
if  you  are  young  or  elderly,  married  or  single,  large  or 
small,  if  I  can  show  you,  reader 
how  you,  yourself,  may  actually 
add  to  your  system,  nerves  and 
blood  the  very  nerve  force  or 
vigor  which  may  have  been 
drained  away,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  make  you  strong, 
vigorous  and  capable  again,  then 
I  have  shown  you  the  real  secret 
of  perpetual  strength,  and  how 
you  can  again  be  filled  with 
vigor,  and  again  be  just  as  power- 
ful in  your  influence,  and  just 


COURAGE  NEVER  FORSAKES  THE  MANLY  MAN 


at  thoroughly  manly  in  your 
capacity  as  the  biggest,  fullest- 
blooded,  most  successful  fellow 
of  your  acquaintance. 

The  new  self-treatment  for  the  restoration  of  manly  strength,  to  whioh  I  refer  above,  is  a 
little  light-weight  VITALIZING  Appliance  of  my  invention,  which  is  now  meeting  with  a 
tremendous  demand,  and  being  used  by  men  everywhere  all  over  the  world.  This  little 
VITALIZER  weighing  only  several  ounces,  is  comfortably  buckled  on  the  body  and  worn  all 
night.  It  is  so  small  and  so  compact  that  even  a  room-mate  would  not  suspect  that  you  were 
wearing  it.  If,  however,  this  VITALIZER  is  small  in  size  it  is  not  small  in  power,  for  it  gen- 
erates tangible  FORCE,  whch  can  be  measured  on  scientific  instruments  a  POWER  which  I 
call  VIGOR  or  NERVE  ENERGY,  and  it  3ends  this  marvellous  FORCE  into  your  blood, 
organs  and  nerves  while  you  sleep.  AH  you  have  to  do  is  to  lead  a  decent,  manly  man's  life, 
free  from  excesses  and  dissipation,  then  use  the  VITALIZER,  nothing  more.  If  this  is  fol- 
lowed out  and  the  VITALIZER  does  for  you  what  these  others  say  it  does  for  them,  then  all 
the  pain  or  weakness  will  disappear  from  the  small  of  your  back — possibly  from  the  first  night's 
use — and  you  will  be  restored  to  a  strong,  vigorous,  manly,  capable  man,  without  a  single 
ache,  pain  or  weakness  Please  remember,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  buy  one  of  these  VITZA- 
LIZERS,  but  merely  request  you  to  first  send  for  the  free  book  described  below,  a  section  of 
which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  this  VITALIZER,  and  gives  you  its  whole  wonderful 
story  so  that  you  may  know  what  intelligent  young  and  elderly  men  everywhere  are  saying 
about  it. 

This  is  the  Book  You  Get  Free 

My  86-page  illustrated  booklet  (pocket  size)  was  compiled  by  me  to  answer  fully  and  cor- 
rectly those  questions  which  are  asked  privately  by  any  man  needing  new  strength  and  who 
seeks  personal  advice  pertaining  to  the  ailments  and  weaknesses  he  wishes  to  overcome.  The 
book,  fully  illustrated,  with  photo  reproduction,  contains  much  that  a  single  or  married  m»n 
should  know.  It  also  fully  describes  my  VITALIZER  and  tells  how  you  may  secure  one  to 
use  in  your  own  case,  should  you  decide  you  want  to  use  one.  Remember,  the  book  is  sent 
absolutely  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope.  Why  not  write  for  a  copy  to-day?  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G.  SANDEN,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as  ad- 
vertised, free,  sealed. 


Name 


Address 


blows  up  and  you  anxiously  look 
out  to  see  what  shape  your  decoys 
are  in.  What  a  relief  to  see  them 
bobbing  up  and  down — riding  the 
white  caps  like  live  birds.  They 
will  always  do  this  if  they  are  Mas- 
on's— the  old  reliable — made  in 
various  grades  and  all  species 
Send  for  your  freelcatalog. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 


"PREMIER"  lies.  U.S.Pat.  Office 


5901  Mliford  St.  and  P.M.R.R. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 
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"THE  COOEY 
CANUCK"  ffi. 

This  rifle  with  its  wonderfully 
accurate,    hard  hit  tins,  eight 
groove  barrel,  shoots  all  sizes 
of  .22  ammunition  up  to  and 
the  .22  long  rifle  which 
gives  the  most  accurate 
results.     The  COOEY 
CANUCK  is  the  only 
rifle  in  the  world  with  i 
an  automatic  safety 
half  cock  on  the 


bolt. 


$8.LS 

Any 
plae 
In 

Canada 


Strong 
Accurate 
Finest  Steel 
Easy  to  Clean 


Every  part  of  the 
"Cooey  Canuck" 
is  thoroughly  tested 
and   has    our  Red 
Tag  Guarantee  card 
attached  before  being 
packed  in  a  cardboard 
box  for  shipping. 

it's  the  finest  rifle  for 
the  BOY,  TRAPPER, 
RANCHER,  SPORTS- 
MAN. 


"Don't  Take  a  Substitute.  Get  the 
Genuine,    or    Order    Direct    from  Us" 

Made  in  Canada  by 

The  H.W.Cooey  Machine  &  Arms  Co. 

317-321  Howland  Ave.,  TORONTO,  Can 


FREE 

For  5  Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophlr  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
It  free  for  five  full  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND  — SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  It 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial 
if  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
oi  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   v-20    140  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


Taxidermists'  Supplies 

For  Professionals  and  Amateurs 
Headquarters  for 

Artificial  Eyes 

Learn  How  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animals. 
Write  to 
OLIVER  SPANNER  &  CO. 
Dept.  R  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto 


LEE-ENFIELD  SIGHTS 

Adjustable  Sporting  Peep  Rear 
Sights,  at  moderate  price,  also  Front 
Sights. 

THE  WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO. 

384  Victoria  St.  TORONTO 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 

in  Excellent  Condition. 
Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41 
Rod  and  Gun    -    Woodstock,  Ont. 


not  be  known  save  that  the  water  is  test-  not  recommend  itself  as  the  best  for 

ed.    If  undue  quantities  of  iron,  sulphur,  the  purpose  in  view. 

etc.,  are  found  therein  the  water  would  R.  p.  L. 


THE  ANGLER'S  FIRESIDE 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


KENISAW  MOUNTAIN  LANDIS, 
one  of  the  oldest  judges  on  the 
American  bench  has  announced 
that  he  intends  to  remain  in  active 
service  in  that  capacity  until  he  is  96 
years  of  age.  Then,  he  adds,  he  will 
retire  and  spend  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life  hunting  and  fishing.  Well,  if  he 
must  die  young  all  right,  we  can't 
prevent  it.  At  that  age  a  man  ought 
to  be  at  his  best  and  put  the  fly  far  and 
fine  in  preparation  for  at  least  twenty 
years  of  angling.  John  Burroughs, 
nobleman  of  nature,  exacting  naturalist 
and  prose  poet  made  the  statement  that 
a  man  doesn't  begin  to  live  and  appre- 
ciate nature  until  he  is  fifty. 

A  returned  vacationist  tells  us  that  he 
was  fishing  in  a  pond  one  day  when  a 
country  boy,  who  had  been  watching 
him  from  a  distance,  approached  him 
and  asked,  "How  many  fish  yer  got, 
mister?" 

"None,  yet,"  he  was  told. 
"Well,  yer  ain't  doin'  so  bad,"  said 
the  youngster.  "I  know  a  fellow  what 
fished  here  for  two  weeks  an'  he  didn't 
get  any  more  than  you  got  in  half  an 
hour." 


Charles  Bradford  made  the  state- 
ment in  his  book  "The  Determined 
Angler"  that:  "I  never  raised  a  trout 
on  the  Scarlet  Ibis  fly."  The  Scarlet 
Ibis,  however,  is  generally  considered  a 
good  fly  to  use  in  any  water,  and  I  have 
found  it  especially  good  in  a  large  form 
when  used  on  the  small  mouth  bass. 
Mary  Orvis  Marbury  in  her  book,  en- 
titled "Favorite  Flies"  made  a  survey 
of  the  best  flies  used  by  representative 
anglers  in  each  state  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  was  enlightening  to 
say  the  least.  Following  are  the  twelve 
flies  that  led  in  mention  and  preference, 
and  which  will,  of  course,  be  good  for 
any  water  of  the  north  They  are  the 
Coachman,  Royal  Coachman,  White 
Miller,  Professor,  Cow  Dung,  Grizzly 
King,  Queen  of  the  Waters,  Black  Gnat, 
Brown  Hackle,  Montreal,  Scarlet  Ibis 
and  the  Silver  Doctor.  Take  note  of  the 
flies  mentioned  and  remember  that  they 
are  as  good  flies  as  you  can  find.  It  may 
save  you  wading  through  hundreds  of 
different  patterns  of  flies.  Samuel  Camp 
in  his  delightful  and  instructive  hand- 
book, "Fishing  Kits  and  Equipment," 
states  that :  "I  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  being  turned  loose  on  a  trout 
stream  with  the  following  six  flies 
Coachman,  Cowdung,  Cahill,  Beaverkill, 
Grizzly  King  and  Queen  of  the  Waters." 
In  my  opinion,  one  in  which  he  is  by  no 
means  alone,  the  Coachman  is  the  very 
best  all-around  trout  fly — a  fly  good 
under  all  conditions  of  wind,  weather 
and  water,  at  any  time  of  -  day,  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  and  on  any 
streams.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  under- 
stood that  on  occasions  other  flies  will 
not  be  more  successful;  merely  that  the 
Coachman  is  a  very  consistently  result- 
ful  fly,  a  good,  steady  performer.  Used 
as  end-fly  it  helps  you  to  keep  track  of 
your  cast  in  broken  water,  the  white 
wing  being  easily  seen;  and  this  is 
of  no  little  importance. 

It  should  not  be  lost  track  of  that  the 
Parmachene  Belle  is  one  of  the  best 


flies  that  can  be  used  in  Canada.  In 
fact  this  style  of  fly  in  several  hook  sizes, 
would  make  a  profitable  inclusion  in  the 
fly  book.  Henry  P.  Wells,  the  originator 
of  this  fly,  was  very  enthusiastic  over  it 
and  stated:  "Place  the  whole  catalogue 
of  known  flies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
this  single  fly  on  the  other,  and  force  me 
to  choose  and  confine  myself  to  that 
choice  and  for  fishing  in  those  waters  I 
would  choose  the  Parmachene  Belle 
every  time.  I  have  tried  it  in  sunshine 
and  rain,  at  noonday  and  in  the  gloaming 
and  at  all  times  it  has  proved  successful." 
You  may  be  surprised  to  know  what  the 
Parmachene  Belle  was  made  in  imitation 
of.  Wells  says:  "Unless  I  am  deceived, 
these  large  trout  take  the  fly  not  as  an 
insect,  but  as  some  form  of  live  bait. 
If  this  is  true,  an  imitation  of  some 
favorite  form  of  food  is  in  itself  sufficient 
under  all  circumstances,  provided  it  is 
so  conspicuous  as  to  be  seen  readily. 
To  test  this  theory  the  fly  in  question 
was  made,  imitating  in  color  the  belly 
fin  of  the  trout  itself."  I  never  could 
understand  that  paragraph.  Are  we  to 
infer  that  the  Parmachene  Belle  was 
made  to  imitate  "some  form  of  live  bait." 
that  live  bait  being  "some  favorite  form 
of  food"  in  the  shape  of  the  belly-fin  of 
the  trout. 

Anyhow  the  fly  is  a  good  one  and 
should  not  be  lost  tiack  of.  After  the 
Parmachene  Belle,  Wells  mentions  his 
second  choice  as  the  Silver  Doctor;  and 
the  Black  Dose  tied  to  a  Number  4 
hook.  Wells  was  also  favorably  at- 
tached to  the  Montreal,  the  Brown 
Hackle,  the  Yellow  Professor  and  Grizzly 
King.  There  is  one  fly  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  above  lists  that  I 
believe  should  not  be  left  out;  indeed  I 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  wet  flies  that  one  can  use  on  any 
trout  water  and  in  the  north  is  es- 
pecially catching.  That  fly  is  the 
Yellow  Sally.  Of  course  flies  such  as  the 
Yellow  Sally,  the  White  Miller  and  the 
Coachman  come  in  a  light  coloration  and 
are  best  used,  with  greater  result 
toward  evening  till  it  darkens  so  that  the 
waters  cannot  be  seen  to  cast  over.  It 
is  at  these  times  that  the  above  men- 
tioned flies  are  the  best  and  deadliest, 
and  why?  It  is  then  the  live  moths 
are  coming  out,  having  lain  in  conceal- 
ment during  the  day;  and  are  seized  as 
they  fall  to  water;  the  Coachman,  the 
Milter  and  the  Sally  are  mistaken  for 
moths.  I  foresaw  this  fact  when  I 
constructed  my  floating  moth  fly.  An 
imitation  of  a  moth  fly  makes  for  the 
best  lure  that  the  angler  can  lay  hands  on. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  east  fishing  is  as 
well  as  useless;  when  it  blows  from  the 
south  it  blows  the  fly  in  the  fishes" 
mouth.  I  have  caught  trout  and  many 
other  sorts  of  fish  with  a  northeast  wind 
blowing  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
applies  as  a  rule.  I  do  admit  that  you 
have  to  seek  the  fish  where  they  go  in 
stormy  weather,  and  if  you  find  them 
they  will  take  the  lure  as  well  then  as 
any  other  time.  For  trout  fly-fishing 
is  out  of  the  question,  so  bait  must  be 
resorted  to.  I  believe  I  would  far 
rather  catch  two  or  three  fine  trout 
in  stormy  weather  than  ten  of  them  in 
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fine  weather.     I  do  not  know  why:  hole;  when  he  started  to  fish  he  used 

I  have  a  desire  I  cannot  account  for,  to  patience  by  letting  the  bait  lie  on  the 

fish  in  soggy  weather.    I  like  to  sit  in  bottom  (not  recommended,  but  popularly 

the  rain  and  then  test  my  ability  to  make  condemned  by  experts);  the  adult  fisher 

a  fire  in  some  sheltered  nook  and  thaw  would  not  fish  there  five  minutes  before 

out.    It  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  greatest  going  on,  aiming  to  fish  ten  miles  of 

joys  in  angling!  stream  in  a  day.    The  reason  the  boy 

How  many  flies  does  an  angler  have  wins  is  this:  The  trout  may  be  sus- 

in  his  possession?  Bradford  wrote:  "I  picious   for  fifteen   minutes  or  more 

have  a  thousand  or  two,  but  half  a  about  that  moving  mass  of  worms  but 

hundred,  of  sizes  four  to  six  for  the  lakes  as  they  wiggle  and  flash  their  succulent 

and  ponds,  and  six  to  fourteen  for  the  tails  around — 0  well,  what's  the  use! 

small  streams,  are  enough  to  select  from  Take  your  time  about  it;  don't  hurry; 

during  a  season;  two  dozen  are  suffi-  be  patient — you  probably  will  get  as 

cient  for  a  single  trip,  half  a  dozen  will  many  trout  in  a  few  rods  of  stream  as 

do  to  carry  to  the  stream  for  a  day, —  you  will  in  many  miles. 

if  you  don't  lose  many  by  whipping  them   

off  or  getting  them  caught  in  a  tree, —  The  American  Field  tells  a  good  story 
and  two  are  all  I  use  for  the  cast,  though  about  a  teacher  who  was  discoursing  to 
a  cast  of  three  flies  is  the  favorite  of  her  pupils  on  the  necessity  of  using 
many  fishermen."  patience  in  everything.  She  drew  a 
 ■—  picture  on  the  blackboard  of  a  boy 

Here  is  a  silly  explanation  of  a  com-  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  fishing, 

mon  occurrence:  "The  assertion  that  the  "You   see  this  lad,   children,"  she 

bent-pin-fishing  country  boy  can  catch  cried,  beaming  on  her  pupils.  "He's 

more  trout  than  the  properly  equipped  fishing.     Well,   even  the  pleasure  of 

angler  is  material  of  the  comic  papers,  fishing  requires  patience.    He  must  be 

No  impracticable  boy,  whether  he  be  of  prepared  to  sit  and  wait." 

the  country  or  of  the  city  can  excel  the  For  a  little  while  longer  she  dilated 

correctly-rigged,    careful    angler.    The  on  the  beauties  of  patience.   Then  came 

bent-pin  youth  of  the  farm  may  outfish  the  time  for  her  to  test  her  work, 

the  unskilful,  showy  tyro  from  the  city,  "Now,  then,  can  any  of  you  boys  tell 

but  to  compete  with  the  scientific  angler  me  what  we  need  most  when  we  go 

he  would  have  about  the  same  chance  of  fishing?"  she  invited, 

outfishing  the  expert  as  a  cow  would  Like  one  voice  came  a  chorus  from 

have  fishing  alongside  of  a  mink."  the  class:  " BAITY' 

The   word    "expert"    has    been  so   

mishandled  by  writers  that  it  has  lost  Manifestly  your  expert  angler,  who 

its  meaning  altogether.    I  doubt  whe-  uses  flies  and  flies,  only  stands  little 

ther  it  even  has,  or  should  have,  a  place  show  on  the  brushed-in  stream  for  there 

in  angling  talk.    In  the  above  instance  are  some  of  these  streams  hardly  open 

this  marvelous  expert  is  surely  lifted  enough  to  admit  of  a  worm  let  alone  a 

to  the  crowning  heights  and  is  left  fly;  and  casting  is  something  connected 

stranded,  as  conspicuous  as  a  wart  on  with  the  ridiculous.    On  a  stream  such 

one's  nose.   A  cow  fishing  alongside  of  a  as  this  your  country  urchin  may  come 

mink  is  quite  a  comparison!  out  with  a  string  of  trout;  and  may  even 

Here  is  our  explanation  why  the  boy  sell  them  for  several  dollars  to  the  city 
gets  the  trout,  (and  nine  boys  out  of  ten  fisherman  less  successful.  Even  a  man 
use  hooks  and  not  bent  pins,  by  the  way),  bait  fishing  in  a  stream  of  this  sort  has 
A  boy  is  naturally  inquisitive,  prying  much  to  contend  with,  for,  if  he  has  not 
around,  often  as  not  without  a  com  fished  the  stream  before,  he  must,  like 
panion.  If  there  is  a  stream  in  the  the  boy,  get  down  to  studying  it.  Nine 
locality  and  there  are  trout  in  it,  rest  out  of  ten  of  those  who  fish  such  streams 
assured  that  he  not  only  has  oodles  of  have  not  the  time  to  spend  in  such  pur- 
time  to  investigate  the  stream  in  ques-  suit  of  piscatorial  knowledge.  Hence  a 
tion  and  through  hours  and  days  of  ob-  probability  of  little  success,  unless  of 
servation  find  out  beyond  a  doubt  course  the  lad  who  knows  the  stream 
where  the  deep  holes  are  and  where  the  can  be  inveigled  into  acting  the  part  of 
big  fellows  keep  themselves.  The  hook  guide.  Then  many  fruitless  miles  of 
he  uses  may  be  big  but  the  number  of  travelling  will  be  done  away  with.  Now 
worms  stuck  on  it  makes  up  for  that  personally,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  takes  a 
lacking: — for  when  the  boy  gets  through  man  a  whole  season  to  even  begin  to 
with  it  it  is  a  wriggling,  squirming  mass  know  a  part  of  a  stream.  I  cannot  go 
of  choice  food.  The  line  is  heavy  enough  to  a  new  stream  and  expect  to  have  a 
probably  for  pike  fishing  and  the  pole  great  deal  of  success  fishing  in  it  until 
may  be  a  young  sapling.  The  boy  I  have  studied  it  and  know  where  to  go 
creeps  up  on  the  deep  hole  and  drops  the  for  them.  And  while  I  am  fishing 
"gob"  of  worms  to  the  bottom.  It  rolls  such  a  new  stream  a  brother  angler  who 
down  and  practically  into  the  mouth  of  has  fished  there  all  his  life  may  come 
the  finest  fontinalis  ten  miles  up  or  along  with  a  fine  string  of  beauties 
down.  Now  were  a  man  fishing  he  (trout  or  bass),  where  I  have  caught  but 
would  have  pulled  that  bait  out  ten  or  one  or  two.  However,  after  a  month  or 
fifteen  times  and  slammed  it  down.  But  two  on  that  stream  I  would  be  willing 
the  boy  lies  there  as  though  paralyzed,  to  fish  a  contesl,  for  then  I  would  be 
not  even  daring  to  breathe.  (He  pro-  more  acquainted  with  the  water  in 
bably  has  seen  the  big  ones  in  there),  question.  So  many  fishermen  annually 
If  the  big  fellow  takes  the  gob  of  worms  are  disappointed  by  conditions  of  this 
and  swallows  it  there  would  not  be  a  sort;  it  does  not  apply  to  one  alone  but 
chance  in  a  hundred  of  its  getting  away,  to  al!  who  fish.  I  know  fly  fishermen 
The  lad  may  in  this  manner  accumulate  of  years'  experience  and  ability  with  the 
quite  a  string.  But  to  do  this,  let  us  note  rod,  fail  utterly  on  a  stream  that  they 
some  of  the  "rules"  he  unconsciously  have  never  fished  before,  while  the  man 
observed:  (1)  He  studied  the  stream  up  who  has  fished  the  stream  (probably  all 
and  down;  had  lots  of  time  to  do  it  and  his  life)  brings  them  in  with  apparent 
knew  the  barren  places  and  the  fish-  ease.  The  circumstances  apply  in  the 
filled  places.  (2)  In  moving  about  along  case  of  the  large  stream  as  with  the  small 
the  stream  he  was  cautious,  and  being  brushed-in  stream;  it  is  a  case  of  the 
small  in  size  it  was  possible  for  him  to  country  urchin  pitting  his  experience  and 
worm  in  and  out  under  the  brush  with-  knowledge  of  that  stream  with  the  man 
out  making  a  noise  like  a  moose  flound-  who  has  never  fished  it! 
ering  around  in  a  musket.  (3)  Also  the  The  worm  as  a  lure  for  trout  on  the 
boy  used  caution  in  approaching  the  hook  has  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of 
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Look  'em  over 
before  the  season  opens 


Now  is  the  time  to 
check  up  on  your  out- 
door equipment. 

Multiply  the  enjoy- 
ment of  "roughing  it" 
bv  including  "Gold 
Medal"  Folding  Fur- 
niture in  your  outfit. 
You  will  appreciate  its 
comfort  and  conven- 
ience— light  weight- 
extreme  compactness - 
and  rugged  durability. 
Tested  and  proved  by 
30  years  of  use. 

Ask  for  Genuine 
"Gold  Medal."  In- 
sist on  it.  Reliable 
dealers  have  it  or  can 
get  it  for  you.  The 
name  and  trade  mark 
on  every  piece.  Cata- 
log on  request. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furn.  Mfg.  Co. 

1721  Packard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Cold  Medal! 

TRADE  MARK  REO.  US.  PAT.  OFF. 

Foldinc  Furniture 


"Science  of  Trapping" 

Which  will  tell  you  more  about 
the  fur-bearing  animals  you  will 
want  to  trap  this  coming  season. 

IT'S  FREE 

Just  send  in  two  new  subscrip- 
tions to  Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  and 
you  will  receive  this  volume  FREE 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 
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the  purists.  Editor  Claude  King  of 
Sports  A-field  Magazine,  Chicago,  once 
wrote  an  editorial  demanding  (in  all 
eloquence)  that  someone  arise  and  write 
an  epic  in  behalf  of  the  angleworm  as  the 
fishing  lure  par  excellence.  He  stated 
that  all  other  lures  had  had  their  inning; 
they  had  been  glorified  and  lifted  to  the 
nineth  heaven  of  fame,  but  the  lowly 
worm  (also  one  of  the  greatest  benefact- 
ors of  mankind)  had  been  forgotten,  or 
had  been  stowed  away  in  oblivion  and 
kept  there  by  those  who  shy  every  time 
they  hear  the  worm  mentioned  as  a  means 
of  catching  noble  trout.  Charles  Brad- 
ford called  worming  for  trout  "foul 
angling"  and  a  worm  fisher  a  "scurvy 
fisherman."  He  once  stated  that:  "Any- 
body can  catch  a  trout  with  a  worm." 
A  great  number  of  our  worm  fishing 
brethern  will  writhe  unpleasantly  in  their 
seats  as  they  read  this  line,  and  not 
believing  their  eyes  will  read  it  again. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  very  nearly  easier  to 
get  a  trout  on  a  fly  than  it  is  to  count  toll 
with  the  worm.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  season  when  the  trout  are  watching 
the  surface  for  falling  insects  and  not 
the  bottom  for  rolling  worms  at  the  foot 
of  waterfalls.  I  have  known  times  when 
the  worm  was  well  nigh  useless. 

"This,"  again  wrote  Bradford  in 
summing  up  on  the  worm  as  a  fisherman's 
lure,  "is  the  bait  of  the  boy  and  the  boat- 
man. The  angler  gives  the  trout  a  fair 
battle  with  the  artificial  fly.  Comparing 
live-bait  fishing  to  artificial  fly  fishing  is 
like  comparing  blacksmithing  to  jewel 
working,  bronco  breaking  to  genteel 
horsemanship,  or  buccaneering  to  yacht- 
ing." Our  worm  fishing  brothers  will 
now  know  the  purist's  view  of  them: 
that  they  are  pirates  on  the  stream. 
However  some  of  the  foremost  anglers 
in  England  and  North  America  have 
given  the  worm  high  place  in  fishing  art. 
Willis  Boyd  Allen  in  his  classic  story  of 
trout  fishing  remarks:  "That  fly-fishing 
is  clean,  and  free  from  the  muscular 
efforts  of  mountain-climbing;  that  it  is 
usually  rewarded  with  larger  fish  than 
those  taken  with  a  worm;  that  it  has  a 
freedom,  a  jollity,  a  certain  broad,  wide- 
spaced,  exhilaration  I  willingly  admit. 
But  the  humbler,  old-fashioned  method 
has  a  charm  of  its  own  which  I  am  not 
ready  to  forego." 

So  much  for  Allen's  defence  of  "buc- 
caneering" on  the  stream.  But  it  appears 
that  even  if  a  man  is  a  "scurvy  fisher- 
man," i.  e.,  a  worm  fisher,  he  is  able  to 
meditate  and  think  kindly  of  all  things. 
\Ye  have  that  on  the  word  of  Young  who 
states  of  Walton,  the  Father  of  Angling, 
himself  a  "scurvy  fisherman"  (if  we  are 
to  go  by  the  modern  appraisal): — "With 
a  can  of  worms  and  a  crude  hook  he  pas- 
sed the  day  by  quiet  streams,  threading 
the  worms  on  his  hook  and  thinking 
kindly  of  all  things.  The  day's  medita- 
tions over,  he  went  back  to  the  village, 
and,  mayhap,  joined  a  few  kindred 
souls  over  a  tankard  of  ale  at  the  sign 
of  the  Red  Lobster.  His  idea  of  fishing 
was  angling  purely,  while  modern  Walt- 
ons,  as  a  rule,  eschew  the  worm."  By 
this  declaration  we  are  led  into  the  light 
at  last!  Our  modern  Waltons,  who  use 
the  artificial  fly,  do  not  angle  purely 
it  would  seem  since  they  eschew  the 
worm.  For,  continues  Young:  "To  my 
mind  there  is  no  real  sport  in  any  kind 
of  fishing  except  fly-fishing.  This  sitting 
on  the  bank  of  a  muddy  stream  with 
your  bait  sunk  waiting  for  a  bite,  may 
be  conducive  to  gentleness  of  spirit  and 
patience  but  it  has  not  the  joy  of  action 
in  which  a  healthy  man  revels."  What 
this  writer  has  actually  been  trying  to 
tell  us  is  that  Walton  was  unhealthy! 

It  is  David  Starr  Jordan's  view  that 
"Fly  fishing  is  an  art,  a  fine  art  beyond  a 


doubt,  but  it  is  an  art  and,  like  all  art, 
it  is  artificial.  Fishing  with  an  angle- 
worm is  natural.  It  fits  into  the  need 
of  the  occasion."  Even  those  anglers 
who  speak  well  of  the  worm  as  a  lure, 
however,  condemn  the  gob  of  worms  on 
the  hook  which  is  let  down  to  the  bottom 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the  trout 
"swallows  it  at  a  gulp."  "This,"  writes 
the  well-known  English  angler,  Ernest 
Phillips,  "seems  to  me  the  basest  form  of 
sport.  There  is  no  art  in  it,  the  angler 
needs  no  skill,  he  takes  no  part  in  hook- 
ing the  fish,  and  very  often  the  poor  trout 
is  so  dreadfully  mauled  when  landed  that 
if  he  is  under  the  size  limit  and  returnable 
he  is  too  badly  damaged  to  be  put  back 
into  the  water.  It  is  an  outrage  on  so 
fine  a  fish  as  the  trout  to  treat  him  so 
wretchedly."  As  Phillips  states:  "The 
use  of  the  worm  has  its  limitations.  To 
throw  it  in  during  a  spate,  on  a  thick  cast, 
when  the  water  is  so  cloudy  with  clay  and 
mud  that  the  trout  has  no  chance  .of 
avoiding  it,  seems  thoroughly  unsports- 
manlike. On  the  contrary,  worm-fishing 
in  a  clear  water,  in  the  scorching  days  of 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  requires 
every  bit  as  much  art,  and  involves  as 
much  delicacy  and  finesse  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  line,  as  fly  . fishing." 

We  who  have  tried  this  on  clear  water 
streams  know  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Even  so  famous  an  English  angler  as 
the  cleric  Canon  Greenwell,  "whose 
name  will  always  live  in  association 
with  his  famous  fly,  Greenwell's  Glory" 
has  said  of  upstream  worm-fishing  in 
clear  streams  that  it  is  not  only  the  most 
effective  means  of  catching  the  fish  but 
"It  is  the  most  skilful  of  all  branches  of 
trout  fishing."  The  system  Canon 
Greenwell  has  followed,  and  which  has 
been  written  of  in  a  book  by  Alexander 
Mackie,  M.  A.  "The  Art  of  Worm  Fish- 
ing" was  very  much  the  same  as  that 
spoken  so  highly  of  by  John  Harrington 
Keene,  known  as  "swimming  the  worm;" 
the  worm  is  never  allowed  to  sink  to  the 
bottom.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  do 
this  will  know  that  it  demands  artful 
work  and  above  all  things,  the  use  of 
much  care  in  manipulation  or  the  single 
worm  on  the  hook  will  be  flicked  off. 

Ernest  Phillips  on  worm-fishing:  "We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
vital  principle  of  angling  is  catching  fish. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  further  fact  that 
the  idea  underlying  all  our  sport  is  to 
offer  food  to  the  fish,  to  take  advantage  of 
his  cupidity  or  his  hunger,  to  catch  him 
by  a  trick.  Therefore,  in  the  matter 
of  ethics,  one  form  of  lure  is  quite  as 
legitimate  as  another.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  offer  a  Zulu,  a  real  M ay-fly, 
a  worm,  a  minnow,  or  a  caddis  grub,  you 
are  trying  to  deceive  the  fish  by  offering 
him  something  to  eat.  If  we  keep  this 
simple  thought  before  us  we  shall  realise 
that  the  lad  who  yanks  a  trout  from  a 
muddy  river  by  means  of  a  worm  and  a 
stiing  is,  in  his  way  and  according  to 
his  lights,  putting  into  operation  the 
same  principle  as  the  dry  fly  angler  who 
stalks  a  feeding  fish  on  a  Hampshire 
stream.  The  difference  between  them 
is  not  of  principle,  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  the  degree  of  skill  exercised. 


"Superiority  in  any  one  art  lifts  men 
to  a  dangerous  position.  We  all  remem- 
ber how  a  few  years  ago  the  dry-fly  man 
hurled  sneers  and  insults  at  the  wet  fly- 
man, and  christened  the  art  he  himself 
had  only  just  abandoned,  the  'chuck 
and  chance  it'  method.  Similarly,  the 
ordinary  fly-fisher  looks  with  contempt 
on  the  use  of  worms. 

"The  business  of  angling  is  to  catch 
fish  and  as  the  worm  is  one  of  the  staple 
dishes  of  the  trout  there  can  surely  be 
nothing  improper  ®r  unorthodox  in  its 
use.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  stated  as 
a  fact  that,  taking  the  season  right 
through,  there  is  no  more  tempting  bait 
for  trout  than  well-scoured  worms.  It 
is  therefore  a  waste  of  time  to  argue 
against  the  theory,  now  put  forward 
with  much  less  force  than  formerly,  that 
worm  fishing  is  unsportsmanlike." 
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Ontario  Sportsmen  Pass 
Many  Resolutions 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Sportsmen's  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association  was  held  in  Toronto  on  Jan- 
uary 17th.  The  president,  Samuel  Har- 
ris, occupied  the  chair,  and  fourteen  re- 
solutions which  came  before  the  meeting, 
and  which  were  thoroughly  discussed 
were  adopted.  The  resolutions  follow: 

(1)  That,  since  the  running  of  deer 
with  dogs  was  cruel  and  unsportsman- 
like; that  they  drove  deer  from  cer- 
tain territory,  and  because  run  meat 
was  unfit  for  food,  the  hunting  of  moose 
or  any  desirable  big  game  with  dogs  be 
prohibited;  (2)  that  deer  be  protected 
until  18  months  old  and  that  only  bucks 
be  killed;  (3)  that  the  sale  of  moose, 
caribou  or  venison  be  prohibited;  (4) 
that  the  use  of  such  meat  be  prohibited 
in  lumber  and  other  camps;  (5)  that  the 
season  for  ducks  and  geese  be  changed  to 
commence  on  Sept  15  instead  of  Sept. 
1;  (6)  that  in  order  to  protect  quail,  it 
be  lawful  to  shoot  rabbits  only  between 
Sept.  1  and  20;  (7)  that  the  government 
set  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  re- 
cognized clubs  to  get  rid  of  crows,  hawks 
and  owls,  destroying  game  and  songbirds; 

(8)  that  the  government  increase  the 
bounty  on  wolves  and  appoint  officials 
whose  duties  should  be  to  destroy  them; 

(9)  that  the  season's  bag  for  ducks  be 
limited  to  100:  (10)  that  no  fishing  per- 
mits be  granted  near  large  centres  in 
order  to  prevent  seiite  and  dip-netters 
from  destroying  fishing  grounds;  (11) 
that  laws  be  passed  limiting  the  weight 
of  trout  caught  to  10  pounds  and  placing 
a  limit  on  the  length  of  fish  caught; 
(12)  that  Ontario  tourists  must  register 
and  produce  a  license  upon  hiring  a 
guide;  (13)  that  the  government  be 
requested  to  double  the  penalty  for 
breaking  the  game  laws  on  the  second 
offence  and  impose  a  penalty  of  a  month 
in  jail  for  the  third  offence;  (14)  that  the 
government  set  aside  tracts  and  marshes 
for  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish. 
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Just  Before  the  Mallards  Went  South 

W.  N.  Finlay 


TWENTY  degrees  of  frost  on  three 
successive  calm  nights  had  thrown 
a  glassy  mantle  of  ice  over  all  the 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds,  but  the  ducks 
were  still  in  the  country,  feeding  upon 
the  stubble  and  patronizing  some  secret 
watering  place. 

It  was  a  delightful  afternoon,  just  the 
one  for  a  pleasure  spin  into  the  country 
and  so  it  was  that  Frank  and  I  asked  our 
•wives  to  join  us  in  what  we  suggested 
would  be  a  fifteen  or  twenty  mile  run  to 
the  south.  For  ballast  (?)  however,  we 
put  in  our  guns  and  a  few  boxes  of  shells. 
As  we  sped  along  over  ideal  roads,  the 
ladies  frequently  questioned  the  restless- 
ness of  the  writer  and  more  than  once 
inquired  as  to  the  reason  for  the  frequent 
shading  of  eyes  that  were  continually 
scanning  the  horizon  to  the  east,  south 
and  west.  Moreover  they  were  inclined 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  reason  given 
*  that,  "after  all  the  autumn  is  the  finest 
season  of  the  year;  everything  is  surely 
at  its  best  to-day  and  really  one  cannot 
imbibe  too  freely  of  nature's  beauties 
and  delights." 

We  had  gone  about  six  miles  when 
my  eagle  eye  at  last  descried  a  steady 
flight  of  ducks  just  a  mile  west  of  us. 
But  we  were  out  for  pleasure  and  not 
sport.  Frank,  however,  ventured  the 
question,  "Wouldn't  you  ladies  like  to 
find  out  whether  those  ducks  are  bent 
upon  swimming  or  skating!?"  One  re- 
plied, "Certainly,"  while  the  other  re- 
marked, "It's  a  pity  you  didn't  bring 
your  guns."  Consequently,  at  the  next 
milestone,  our  car  turned  westward  and 
in  five  minutes  it  was  observed  that  while 
the  opportunities  for  skating  were  many, 
the  ducks  were  patronizing  a  real  swim- 
ming hole — just  where  a  small  creek 
emptied  into  a  fair  sized  lake. 

As  we  stopped  the  car,  one  of  the  ladies 
discovered  a  couple  of  gun  cases,  and 
remarked,  "Guess  you  didn't  remove 
your  shooting  equipment  from  the  car 
the  last  time  you  were  out,"  while  the 
other  said,  "We'll  give  them  just  sixty 
minutes  in  which  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  as  real  sports."  Obviously  we 
could  do  nothing  but  accept  such  a 
challenge,  so,  leaving  the  ladies  to  enjoy 
the  afternoon  sunshine  in  the  car,  we 
took  our  guns  and  located  in  the  rushes 
forty  rods  farther  on.  No  we  didn't  need 
decoys;  the  open  water  was  sufficient 
attraction  for  the  mallards  which  had 
been  feeding  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the 
dry  stubble  without  liquid  refreshment. 

The  birds  were  not  a  bit  "gun-shy," 
since  Jack  Frost  had  recently  driven  most 
of  them  down  from  the  north  and  the 
way  those  ducks  came  to  drink  reminded 
one  of  the  time  when  "everything  was 
wide  open,"  and  when  humans  flocked 
to  certain  places  to  quench  their  thirst, 
at  frequent  intervals. 

The  first  flock  came  in  upon  us  before 
we  could  get  under  cover,  but  they 
scarcely  noticed  us  and  we  dropped 
three  greenheads  within  a  few  yards 
from  where  we  were  standing,  and  they 
kept  on  coming  all  the  time,  but  "my 
how  we  missed  them!"  It  took  us  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  discover  that  the 
breasts  of  those  feathered  monsters  from 
the  north  would  turn  No.  5  shot  at  thirty- 
five  yards  and  only  an  occasional  duck 
that  had  been  hit  in  the  head  or  wing 
showed  any  particular  signs  of  distress. 

We  knew  that  the  ladies  were  watching 
us  and  decided  to  shoot  at  closer  range  or 
wait  until  they  had  passed  over,  which 
tactics  proved  more  successful,  and  our 


guns  were  often  so  hot  that  they  were 
uncomfortable  to  handle.  Surely  it 
was  a  sight  to  dream  about,  to  see  those 
green  headed  beauties  coming  in  upon  us 
the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  playing 
upon  their  brilliant  plumage;  but  time 
was  passing  and  we  were  determined 
to  give  the  ladies  an  exhibition  of  "the 
real  thing."  Frequently  Frank  got  two 
with  one  shot,,  not  by  shooting  into  the 
flock,  but  somehow  he  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  waiting  until  two  were  in  line 
and  then  it  was  all  done  by  a  slight 
movement  of  the  trigger  finger.  The 
writer  kept  firing  away,  missing  more 
than  his  share,  but  dropping  a  goodly 
number  in  the  vicinity  of  his  hide,  only 
once  confessing  to  having  shot  into  the 
flock  where  the  birds  were  the  thickest 
One  flock  approaching  from  the  west 
evidently  heard  the  bombardment  and 
was  more  wary.  However  they  par- 
tially responded  to  our  duck  calls  and 
passed  over  us  about  forty  yards  up 
One  shot  each  at  their  breasts  had  no 
effect,  but  after  they  passed  over  we  got 
one  and  wounded  another  which  tumbled 
earthward  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
ladies  who  were  watching  its  peculiar 
gyrations.  They  could  not  refrain  from 
approaching  the  big  fellow  and  after 
taking  him  back  to  the  car  wondered  if 
those  two  beautiful  wings  might  not  be 
used  to  advantage  upon  a  couple  of  new 
hats  that  were  being  planned  during 
the  afternoon. 

"Surely  those  are  not  ducks  coming  to- 
ward us  from  the  north!"  No,  we  pre 
sently  heard  that  thrilling  "Honk.honk," 
and  crouching  lower  among  the  rushes, 
allowed  the  ducks  to  come  in  unmolested, 
since  the  reports  of  our  guns  might 
effect  the  steady  approach  of  the  geese, 
which  were  evidently  no  strangers  to 
our  bit  of  open  water.  Our  guns  were 
already  trained  upon  them  at  seventy-five 
yards,  sixty  yards,  but  Frank  kept  whis 
pering  "Wait,  wait,"  and  at  thirty  yards, 
"Now  let  them  have  it."  Eight  shots 
rang  out  in  quick  succession  and  five 
honkers  came  down,  making  a  forty-five 
pound  contribution  to  our  game  bag. 

Mallards  were  too  small  for  us  after 
that.  Besides  our  "sixty  minutes"  were 
up,  so  we  gathered  up  our  game,  making 
two  trips  to  the  car  and  proudly  laid  out 
for  inspection  forty-two  ducks  and  five 
geese.  The  exhibition  called  forth  a 
'Well  done!'  from  the  ladies  who  confessed 
that  they  never  before  realised  why  some 
men  go  crazy  about  shooting,  admitting 
that  next  season  they  would  like  to  try 
their  luck  with  "sixteen  gauges." 

That  night  we  let  a  few  kindred  spirits 
know  about  the  hole  in  the  ice  and  for 
several  days,  about  dusk,  a  few  cars 
came  into  Yorkton  from  the  south,  with 
their  rear  springs  carrying  all  that  good 
judgment  would  permit.  Then  all  at 
once,  the  hole  froze  over  and  the  mallards 
did  not  remain  for  the  skating  season. 
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This  Beautiful 
Hudson -Seal 
Coat,  40  long" 

made  from  60  ratskins, 
We  will  make  any  style 
suggestion  you  wish. 
You  Furnish  the  Raw  Furs 
and  Save  30%  to  50%. 
Think  of  the  joy  and 
personal  satisfaction  your 
mother,  wife,  sister  or 
sweetheart  would  get  out 
of  a  beautiful  fur  set  or 
coat  made  from  the  furs 
you  trap.  You  not  only 
give  them  pleasure  and 
comfort  as  well  as  furs 
that  will  give  years  of 
service,  but  it  will  reflect 
your  own  good  taste  in 
presenting  them.  Save 
your  next  catch  of  furs 
and  have  them  tanned 
and  made  into  garments 
that  will  be  prized.  Send 
them  to 

DUKES  BROS. 

Sculpturic  Taxider- 
mists   and  Furriers. 
980  Danforth  Ave., 
Toronto,  Can. 
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Forest  and  Stream 

By  C.  T.  EASTON 

The  nature  lover — the  sports- 
man— the  reader  of  poetry  will 
find  these  poems  interesting. 
The  Trout  stream,  Lines  on  a 
Mayflower;  The  Fisherman's 
Dream;  A  Morning's  Walk;  Win- 
ter :The  Sanctuary  ;The  Last  of  the 
Buffalo;  A  Nimrod  Hunting  the 
Moose;  A  Summer  morning;  In 
Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days; 
Plovers;  The  Death  of  Summer; 
A  Flower  of  the  Wild;  Pontiac's 
Speech,  are  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, neatly  bound  and  moderate- 
ly priced  at  15c.  per  copy. 

Write  direct  to  Publishers. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


A  FLASHLIGHT 
FREE 

A  real  convenient  size  flash- 
light for  you  if  you  forward  us 
three  new  subscriptions  to  ROD 
&  GUN  IN  CANADA  at  $2  ea. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


'FISHING -What  , 
Baits  and  When"  I 

SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOH 


free 


Gat  this  book.    Gives  expert  data  on  what 
baits  for  what  fish  under  varying  wea- 
ther or  water  conditions.  SentFHEE. 
SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 
8206  High  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE 


TRAPPING  TALKS 


M.  U.  Bates 


BY  the  time  this  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun 
appears,  the  backbone  of  oldgrand- 
father  Winter  will  have  been  broken 
and  the  young  trapper  made  wiser  by 
a  good  many  things  that  the  approach  and 
recess  of  this  turbulent  season  will  have 
taught  him.  He  will,  first  and  foremost, 
have  learned  the  wisdom  of  having  hi? 
traps  set  early, — as  early  in  the  season 
as  the  condition  of  the  fur  or  "open  sea- 
son" will  allow  him.  He  will  have  learn 
ed  that  more  mink  and  fox  can  be  caught 
in  the  month  of  November  alone,  than 
in  any  other  three  months  put  together; 
that  unencumbered  by  deep  snow  and 
snowshoes,  a  great  deal  more  territory 
can  be  covered  at  that  time,  and  that  his 
best  catch  of  practically  all  kinds  of  fur 
is  made  from  October  up  to  Xmas. 
After  that,  trapping  is  mostly  hard  work, 
with  most  of  the  gloss  and  the  glamour 
gone  from  it.  Some  philosopher  has 
said  that  true  progress  consists  in  not 
making  the  same  mistake  twice.  Re- 
member this  lesson,  my  sons,  "When  the 
magic  of  the  autumn  has  begun  to  paint 
the  leaves  again  and  the  Red  Gods' 
favors  are  waiting  for  those  whose  ap- 
preciation and  enterprise  make  them 
eligible  to  receive  them!"  The  old-timer 
will  tell  you  that  faith — and  patience — 
are  also  two  indispensible  virtues  if  you 
would  make  a  success  of  the  trapline. 
God's  wild  creatures  are  not  every- 
body's fools;  and  the  fairest  spoils  will 
fall  only  to  those  whose  hard  work  and 
patience  make  them  the  most  deserving. 
And  therein  lies  fruit  for  many  a  moral 
and  philosophical  lesson;  but — to  get 
back  to  the  place  where  we  set  our  traps. 
You  have  learned  that  a  trap  set  at  the 
mouth  of  that  creek,  or  around  that  point, 
would  have  been  a  good  set  after  all;  that 
that  fox  set  you  made  with  the  bait  under 
the  pan  should  have  been  left  there  in- 
stead of  having  been  dug  up  when  the 
deep  snow  came;  that  that  little  bluff 
running  down  to  the  water  would  have 
been  an  excellent  place  to  have  made  a 
fox  set,  as  the  wind  kept  the  snow  blown 
off  it  all  winter,  and  the  foxes,  as  you 
observed,  ran  up  unto  it  every  trip  they 
made  up  and  down  the  river.  Next  fall 
you'll  have  a  No.  3  or  4  trap  ready  here 
when  the  first  snows  come;  as  this 
set  will  remain  in  working  order  for  a 


long  time,  the  bait  may  be  placed  a  foot 
or  two  away,  and  protruding  naturally 
above  the  ■  snow.  A  fox,  as  you  also 
observed,  investigates  all  such  unusual 
objects,  and  much  like  the  self-glorified 
species,  who  an  aeon  or  two  back  learned 
to  walk  on  their  hind  legs,  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  concentrate  on  two  objects 
at  once.  As  it  is  still  only  early  March 
there  is  still  a  chance  to  get  a  fellow 
here,  although  the  set  may  not  remain 
in  such  good  working  order  now,  owing 
to  the  warmer  rays  of  the  sun  these  fine 
days,  and  the  crisp,  frosty  evenings  and 
nights  which  invariably  follow.  Other 
things  that  the  winter  has  taught  you 
are:  that  your  mink  and  fisher  pens  that 
faced  the  north  were  full  of  snow  after 
every  storm,  while  those  that  faced  the 
south  were  commonly  found  free  of  snow 
and  still  in  good  working  order;  that 
when  making  a  set  for  mink  it  is  always 
well  to  make  another  set  near  by,  as 
many  a  good  mink  has  been  lost  by  a 
weasel  getting  there  a  short  time  ahead 
of  him;  that  under  small,  overhanging 
cliffs,  and  under  all  old,  upturned  roots 
along  the  shore  are  excellent  places  to 
make  a  set  for  mink;  that  at  every  little 
open  creek  running  into  or  out  of  a  larger 
stream,  or  at  every  little  narrows  or 
rapids  where  a  trap  can  be  placed  in  the 
water  are  also  good  places  to  make  a 
set.  You  learned  that  every  mink  and 
fox  in  the  country  made  for  the  shore  of 
all  lakes  and  streams  as  soon  as  they 
were  frozen  over  sufficiently  for  them  to 
travel  on;  that  in  cold  localities  you  saw 
little  or  no  sign  of  mink — or  fox  either — 
from  mid-December  up  to  the  middle  of 
February;  that  after  mid-February  you 
started  to  see  signs  again,  and  you  should 
have  had  your  traps  dug  out  and  work- 
ing again.  The  cause  of  their  re-appear- 
ance was  that  the  days  were  getting  long- 
er and  warmer;  the  travelling  easier,  and 
the  mating  season  of  both  the  fox  and 
mink  begin  in  this  month.  They  will 
be  running  well  now  right  up  to  the  date 
of  their  close  season,  which — for  mink — 
is  April  15th,  the  only  protection  poor 
old  Reynard  having  at  any  season  of  the 
year  being  that  which  his  wits  afford  him. 
Get  your  traps  to  working  again,  for  you 
have  a  chance  for  some  good  catches  yet, 
although  neither  mink  nor  fox  will  pro- 


bably be  worth  as  much  now  as  they 
were  earlier  in  the  season.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  deterioration  of  the  fur 
due  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  winter 
and  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  late 
winter  sun,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
"burn"  or  fade  the  coats  of  the  land 
travellers.  The  deep  snow  taught  you 
that  the  famous  "No.  2"  fox  trap  did 
not  come  quite  up  to  your  expectations 
when  you  tried  setting  it  in  the  snow; 
it  is  truly  a  good  trap  for  fox  all  right, 
for  about  the  only  one  who  got  any  satis- 
faction out  of  it  was  the  fox  himself. 
Next  winter  you'll  have  a  No.  3  or — bet- 
ter still — a  No.  4  or  14  in  the  jump 
styles.  Here  you  will  have  no  springs 
to  hide  away,  and  sufficient  strength  and 
spread  of  jaws  to  hold  an  animal  even 
though  an  inch  or  two  of  snow  has  fal- 
len over  the  trap.  The  young  trapper 
might  be  well  advised  to  have  a  few  No. 
14  jump  traps  with  teeth  when  making 
a  set  with  bait  around  or  under  pan  of 
trap,  as  a  fox  will  sometimes  shove  his 
snout  down  into  the  snow  to  sniff  at  the 
buried  bait,  and  the  pronged  jaws  of  the 
No.  14  are  large  and  strong  enough  to 
hold  him.  I  have  lost  foxes  in  this  way 
myself  with  small  traps,  and  I  know  of 
another  trapper  who  caught  his  fox  by 
the  trap — a  No.  3  Newhouse  without 
teeth — catching  him  inside  the  mouth 
and  over  the  nose  when  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  bite  at  the  buried  bait.  A  most 
unusual  occurence,  to  be  sure,  and  one 
which  I  had  never  seen  duplicated  before, 
nor  have  I  since.  I  might  mention  in 
passing  that  a  set  for  wolf  is  made  exactly 
the  same  as  that  for  fox,  so  the  No.  4 
or  14  will  come  in  handy  here  as  well- 
as  both  of  these  traps  are  plenty  strong 
enough  to  retain  this  also  much  press- 
agented  monster  of  the  northern  wilds. 

Ontario  trappers  have  a  whole  month 
left  yet  in  which  to  legally  trap  beaver 
and  otter,  the  season  for  both  not  closing 
before  the  31st  of  March.  You  learned 
during  the  winter  that  at  some  beaver 
sets  at  houses,  you  had  a  catch  on  nearly 
every  trip  out;  while  at  others,  while 
you  knew  that  there  were  beaver  in  the 
houses,  you  got  never  a  bite.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  beaver  do  not  ap- 
proach certain  sets,  the  commonest  of 
which  being  as  follows:  First,  set  not 
made  in  a  suitable  place.  The  beaver  has 
piles  of  his  own  food  packed  away  all 
around  him,  and  unless  your  bait  is 
particularly  enticing  and  conspicuous, — 
in  other  words,  right  at  his  hand — he 
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will  often  not  bother  to  investigate  it. 
In  such  a  case  you  have  either  to  re- 
arrange your  set,  or  move  your  trap  to 
a  more  likely  spot.  In  the  former  case 
you  proceed  as  follows:  If  the  set  is  a 
"pen"  set  with  upright  bait  sticks  you 
do  this:  pull  up  the  uprights;  cut  a  green 
poplar  or  white  birch  stick  about  two 
inches  thick;  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
with  a  crotch  on  the  butt  end.  Enlarge 
the  opening  in  ice  at  door  of  pen  suffic- 
iently to  allow  this  stick,  which  is  known 
as  a  "lead  stick,"  to  pass  through  to 
the  bottom.  Have  another  dead  crotch- 
ed  stick — tamarac,  spruce,  etc.— ready. 
Hook  the  crotch  in  the  dead  stick  into 
and  over  the  crotch  in  the  lead  or  bait 
stick.  Force  the  bait  stick  to  the  bottom 
and  pin  it  there  securely  by  forcing  the 
dead  crotch  into  the  bottom  a  short  way, 
— an  inch  or  so  is  enough  as  the  slush  will 
freeze  it  solidly  in  place  shortly  after  you 
place  it.  Eight  or  ten  inches  out  from 
the  inside  crotched  upright,  pin  the  bait 
stick  again  by  using  a  second  crotched 
upright  in  the  same  way.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  beaver  swinging  it  around  and  over 
the  jaws  of  the  trap  when  he  starts  to 
work  at  it  from  the  outside.  Now, 
place  a  trap  near  the  inside  upright  and 
another  on  the  outside  of  and  near  the 
outside  upright.  You  will  iearn  the 
"why"  of  the  two  traps  after  you  have 
trapped  a  while.  Opposite  both  traps 
across  the  bait  stick,  drive  a  few  old  dead 
sticks,  or  better  still  a  few  of  the  beavers' 
white  peeled  ones  into  the  bottom  so 
beaver  will  have  to  pass  over  traps  to 
cut  the  bait  stick  from  the  front.  Two 
or  three  other  dead  sticks  may  be  driven 
into  the  bottom  opposite  the  others, 
forming  a  sort  of  pen  with  space  enough 
left  for  the  beaver  to  enter.  Sometimes, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
the  stream  etc.,  these  outside  stakes 
won't  be  necessary.  To  get  him  over 
your  traps,  that's  what  you  want. 
Use  your  own  judgment,  being  governed 
according  to  conditions  as  you  find  them. 

Now  if  you  already  had  a  lead  stick 
in  this  set  and  got  no  results,  move 
your  trap,  for  if  the  lead  stick  .did  not 
get  them,  you  can  safely  conclude  that 
they  are  not  getable  there.  The  "more 
likely"  spots  to  place  your  traps  are: 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  their  old  feed  slides; 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  their  trenches  near 
the  house,  or  on  the  edge  of,  or  right  in 
the  centre  of  their  runways  leading  into 
and  out  of  their  houses.  A  word  of 
caution  here.  The  game  laws  of  Ontario 
require  that  no  trap  shall  be  set  nearer 
than  five  feet  from  the  beaver  house. 
I  have  no  copies  of  the  game  laws  of  the 
other  provinces  on  hand  at  present,  but 
most  likely  they  also  have  restrictions  in 
this  regard.  Look  up  your  copy  of  the 
game  laws  for  your  own  province  or  state 
and  see  what  they  say.  There  are  other 
methods  of  placing  the  traps  that  are 
killers,  but  these  are  in  contravention  of 
the  game  laws,  and  to  give  prominence 
to  such  undesirable  methods  in  these 
pages  would  be  helping  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  magazine 
was  founded  and  in  the  interests  of  which 
— clean  sport — it  is  still  being  published. 
The  young  trapper  will  learn  these  dark 
ways  quickly  enough  himself,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  can  catch  his  share — 
and  more — of  beaver  by  the  legal  methods 
which  we  have  already  reviewed.  In 
these  runways  last  named,  the  pole  set 
will  nearly  always  be  necessary.  Ar- 
range this  the  same  as  directed  in  the 
article  on  beaver  trapping  in  Bod  and 
Gun  for  December.  If  the  bait  sticks 
are  not  cut  after  having  been  left  for  a 
week  or  two,  make  this  re-arrangement: 
Pull  up  the  upright  bait  sticks;  cut  two 
long  poplai  sticks,  an  inch  or  two  through, 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  long;— your  pole 


~l  A  HOTEL  HOME  ~ 

Hie  Richmond 

Between  5th  and  6th  Aves., 
at  70  West  46th  St. 

In  the  most  interesting  section  of  New  York 

^~^UR  rates,  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  well  conducted  hotels 
in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  will  appeal 
to  families  or  persons  travelling  alone. 


Guests  will  receive  the  personal 
attention  of 

E.  B.  SEAMAN  RAY  BARNETT 

President  Manager 


A  story  as  tt  that  coffee  was  first 
found  in  Arabia  by  Hadji  Omar, 
630  years  ago.  cBamshed  and 
starving,  Omar  found  the  hemes 
sustaining  and  delicious,  and 
hastened  back  to  Mocha  to 
enlighten  the  world.  He  was  par- 
doned and  proclaimed  a  saint. 


'T'HIS  story  is  discounted  by  cautious 
*  historians,  ■  but  because  it  may 
contain  some  truth,  let  us  offer  thanks  to 
Hadji  Omar.  We  certainly  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  somewhere  for  the  discovery 
of  coffee. 


Seal  Brand  COFFEE 


is  toasted  and  blended  for  the  discerning  coffee 
drinker — the  epicurean  palate  that  distinguishes 
between  the  fine  and  finest  brands  of  coffee. 

Sold  in  Y%,  1  and  2  lb.  tins.  Whole,  grouna 
or  fine  ground  for  Tricolator  and  percolator  use. 
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and  trap  is  left  the  same  as  it  was  for 
the  uprights — push  both  these  sticks 
down  into  the  water,  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  pole  itself,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  trap,  and  crossed  X  shape  just  above 
it.  Have  the  lowest  angle  of  the  X  just 
far  enough  above  trap  so  all  parts  of  the 
poplar  sticks  will  just  clear  trap  when  it 
is  sprung.  You  will  already  have  had 
a  pen  built;  extend  this  slightly,  or  not, 
as  conditions  require. 

These,  my  friends,  will  be  the  end  of 
our  trapping  talks  for  this  season.  Along 
in  October  when  the  days  are  golden  and 
the  cool  nights  get  the  fever  a-stirring 
in  our  blood  again,  we'll  be  back  with 


more.  Don't,  however,  allow  these  an- 
ticipations of  the  far-off  "melancholy 
days"  to  interfere  with  your  spring  catch. 
The  musky  gents  will  be  stirring  in  the 
creeks  as  soon  as  the  ice  has  gone.  Get 
all  your  traps  working, — your  2's  and 
3's  and  4's  as  well  as  your  No.  l's,  for, — 
while  you  may  not  believe  it, — a  No.  4 
will  hold  a  rat  just  as  well  as  the  storied 
and  time-honored  "No.  1."  You'll  find 
your  rat  sets  in  your  old  March  1921 
number  of  Rod  and  Gun. — You  haven't 
one?  Well,  that's  too  bad;  but  you 
know  what  true  progress  consists  of. 
Keep  your  subscription  paid  up  this 
time. 


Proper  Grading  for  Top  Prices 

Archie  Joscelyn 


PROBABLY  there  are  few  things 
more  puzzling  to  the  average 
trapper  than  where  to  sell  his  furs 
and  how  much  money  they  should  bring. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
baffling  questions  which  he  has  to  face, 
for  if  his  decision  makes  a  difference  of 
five  cents  on  the  dollar,  either  way,  it  is 
likely  to  be  very  important  as  a  season's 
item,  and  it  may  well  be  a  bigger  differ- 
ence than  five  per  cent.  With  a  couple  of 
dozen  different  fur  houses  each  warning 
him  against  each  other,  and  further 
baffling  him  with  their  varying  quota- 
tions, it  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter  to 
decide. 

For  the  average  animal,  such  as  mink, 
there  is  quoted  a  range  of  about  two 
dozen  prices,  though  some  houses  will 
quote  as  few  as  six  or  seven,  and  others 
may  quote  forty.  To  illustrate:  there 
may  be  seven  grades  to  begin  with: 
extra  large,  large,  medium  and  small, 
all  of  number  one  quality,  then  number 
two,  number  three  and  number  four 
quality.  Under  each  division  then,  may 
be  listed  dark,  average  and  pale,  and  each 
of  these  sub-divided  from  extra  quality 
to  average  quality.  Where  all  of  these 
divisions  are  made,  a  total  of  forty  two 
grades  are  possible. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  that  any 
one  skin  could  be  graded  in  any  of  those 
ways,  but  sizes  of  skins  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  this  gives  a 
range  of  opinion.  One  house  may  class 
a  skin  as  large,  another  might  consider 
it  extra  large,  while  still  another,  ac- 
customed to  receiving  skins  from  a  part 
of  the  country  where  they  are  nominally 
large,  might  call  it  a  medium  skin.  The 
first  house  might  class  it  as  a  dark  skin, 
while  the  others  might  call  it  ordinary  in 
color.  In  quality,  one  house  might  con- 
sider it  number  one,  another,  number  two. 
Whether  it  is  extra  quality  or  only  aver- 
age of  that  grade,  is  another  question, 
this  depending  usually  on  the  quality 
of  the  pelt,  how  well  it  is  skinned  and 
stretched,  and  on  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  fur. 

But  still  we  are  not  through.  Per- 
haps you  live  in  a  nominally  northwest- 
ern state.  One  fur  house  may  quote 
you  prices  for  your  state.  Others,  for 
the  west,  the  north,  or  the  northwest, 
all  varying  somewhat,  and  you  may  be 
classed  in  any  one  of  those  states.  "Where 
do  I  get  off  at?"  demands  the  bewildered 
trapper?  They  can  cheat  me  all  around, 
and  I  will  never  know  it.  And  some 
warn  me  against  houses  that  charge  five 
per  cent  commission  for  handling." 

All  of  the  foregoing  certainly  is  be- 
wildering, but  is  given  merely  to  show 
wby  there  is  such  a  variation  of  prices 
quoted  and  paid.  It  depends  on  the  pelt 
itself,   and  on  the  individual  grader. 


Most  fur  houses  plan  to  be  honest.  By 
choosing  one  that  has  been  in  business 
long  enough  to  build  up  a  good  business, 
and  that  advertises  in  papers  known  to 
be  reliable,  chances  are  largely  eliminated. 
The  dishonest  house  seldom  lasts  long. 
As  to  the  five  per  cent  houses,  they 
usually  send  as  large  a  check  back  as  the 
others,  so  there  is  really  no  difference. 

To  be  able  properly  to  grade  your  own 
pelts,  then,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  skin 
them  properly,  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  that  animal,  getting  all  the 
fur,  by  skinning  over  the  eyes  and  nose, 
and,  with  animals  whose  feet  are  furred, 
getting  all  the  fur,  and  the  claws  also 
left  on.  Absence  of  holes  counts  largely 
here.  Much  grease  or  fat  should  be 
prevented  from  adhering  to  the  pelt. 
This  may  be  scraped  off  later  with  a  blunt 
knife,  being  careful  not  to  go  too  deep, 
and  get  into  the  skin  itself,  as  this  thins 
the  skin  and  loosens  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  Meat  adhering  around  the  feet 
and  nose  should  be  cut  away,  and  with 
most  skins,  especially  valuable  but 
tender-pelted  skins  such  as  fox,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  tail  bone.  If 
it  is  left  in,  the  skin  is  frequently  rotted, 
spoiling  the  tail  and  greatly  lowering  the 
value.  Care  is  necessary  here,  for  the 
tail  may  be  easily  torn  or  cut.  The 
proper  manner  for  the  removal  is  to  work 
carefully  around  the  bone  with  a  small, 
sharp  knife  blade,  loosening  the  tissues  as 
far  up  as  possible.  With  large  tails  the 
skin  may  be  slit  part  way  up  on  the 
under  side.  Then  get  a  stick,  and  split 
it  for  four  or  five  inches,  making  a  small 
round  hole  in  some  distance,  as  in  a 
spring  clothes-pin.  Slip  this  split  stick, 
until  it  comes  to  the  hole,  over  the  base 
of  tail  bone,  then  working  carefully, 
force  the  skin  off  the  bone  with  it. 

If  these  directions  are  faithfully  carried 
out,  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  the 
quality  of  your  pelt,  providing  that  you 
did  not  start  trapping  before  the  fur  was 
prime.  If  the  pelt  side  turns  slightly 
blue,  it  is  unprime,  probably  number  2, 
caught  too  early  or  late.  If  very  dark, 
it  will  be  number  3  or  4  quality.  The 
one  exception  is  muskrat,  which,  caught 
in  fall  and  winter,  will  be  blue-pelted, 
but  will  be  graded  as  prime  fall  or  prime 
winter  caught  skins.  The  only  chance 
left  then  for  a  poor-quality  skin  will  be 
if  it  has  been  left  too  long  before  skin- 
ning. A  pelt  left  too  long  (one  to  three 
days,  say)  may  look  all  right  to  the  casual 
eye,  and  be  so  rotten  as  to  be  all  but 
worthless. 

Skins  should  be  dry  before  removing 
from  the  stretching  board,  and  likewise, 
fur  should  be  dry  before  the  animal  is 
skinned,  so  that  it  will  lay  correctly. 
Burs  or  sticks  should  be  combed  out. 
Short,  rubbed  fur  is  Worth  less  than 


long,  silky,  unworn  fur,  hence  the  latter 
is  extra,  the  former  average.  That 
explains  why  spring  caught,  yet  still 
prime  skins  bring  less  than  winter 
caught  skins.  The  animal  has  worn  his 
overcoat  until  it  is  getting  worn  around 
the  edges.    It  is  new  in  early  winter.  4 

If  the  skins  are  next  stretched  on  cor- 
rectly shaped  and  sized  boards,  they  will 
look  the  best,  and,  by  the  size  of  the 
board,  you  can  judge  with  reasonable 
accuracy  the  size.  Various  stretching 
patterns  of  correct  size  and  shape  are 
to  be  had,  and  tables  of  correct  sizes  arc 
often  published  in  various  magazines. 
A  fur  house  to  which  you  ship  will 
probably  be  glad  to  give  you  average 
measurements  of  furs  which  you  are 
interested  in. 

Don't  think  that  the  skin  is  all  there 
anyway,  and  that  proper  stretching  does 
not  mean  much.  Some  fur  buyers  buy 
poorly  stretched  skins  for  what  they 
are  worth  in  that  shape,  wet  and  re- 
stretch  them  in  the  proper  shape,  and 
make  money  by  doing  so.  A  skin  should 
always  be  stretched  in  natural  shape, 
neither  over  nor  understretched.  Care 
from  beginning  to  end  in  following  these 
directions  may  raise  your  grade  by  one 
point,  meaning  often  several  dollars. 

Proper  packing  and  shipping  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  When  packing  just 
a  few  skins,  they  should  be  so  packed 
that  they  cannot  be  bent  in  transit.^  A 
small,  light  board  in  the  package,  when 
skins  are  merely  wrapped  in  burlap,  will 
accomplish  this.  Pack  skins  flat,  and 
peit  side  to  pelt  side,  fur  side  to  fur  side, 
not  pelt  side  next  to  fur  side,  as  this  may 
get  a  fine  fur  full  of  grease.  Don't  put 
a  small  fur  inside  a  larger  one,  as  it  may 
be  overlooked.  Greasy  pelts  should 
be  well-wrapped  in  strong  brown  paper 
before  covering  with  burlap. 

Burlap  is  usually  the  best  material  for 
covering,  as  it  is  light  and  strong.  When 
making  shipments  by  express,  sew  it 
tightly.  If  by  parcel  post,  the  stitches 
must  be  at  least  an  inch  apart.  Mark 
well,  with  a  shipping  tag  inside,  and  your 
name  and  address  plainly  written.  Put 
at  least  two  tags  on  the  outside  of  pack- 
age, for  the  fur  houses  are  never  stingy 
with  them,  and  it  often  pays.  If  you're 
sending  a  letter,  stick  a  stamp'  on 
it,  and  tie  it  securely  to  outside  of 
package.  Furs  are  valuable,  so  it  is 
best  to  insure  them. 


Some  New  Traps 


M.  U.  Bates 


I HAD  the  opportunity  this  winter  of 
testing  out  several  new  makes 
of  traps  which  have  recently  appear- 
ed on  the  market.  For  the  benefit  of 
readers  of  Along  the  Trap  Line,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  description,  with 
photographs  if  possible,  of  the  different 
makes,  and  my  experience  with  them  as 
I  found  them  in  actual  use  along  the 
trap  line. 

The  Eclipse  Folding  Trap. 

An  unique  appearing  trap,  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  Pipe  Bending  Company  of 
Phial.,  Pa.,  "which  very  much  resembles 
a  horseshoe  at  a  casual  glance.  Its 
commendable  features  are:  Owing  to  its 

Eeculiar  construction  the  springs  can 
oth  be  bent  over  into  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle, or  horseshoe-shape,  and  locked 
safely  in  this  position  by  the  ring  on  the 
end  of  the  trap  chain.  This  insures  very 
little  bulk  per  trap;  in  fact  two  or  three 
of  these  traps  could  be  carried  in  the 
space  required  for  one  of  the  old-time 
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double  spring  styles.  This  feature  will 
be  appreciated  by  trappers  who  run  long 
trap  lines,  and  have  to  move  their  traps 
and  equipment  by  rail,  canoe  or  dog  team. 
The  same  construction  also  allows  it 
to  be  set  in  much  smaller  space  than 
that  required  for  other  makes.  The 
trap  is  also  built  without  any  cross  bar, 
thus  allowing  the  pan  to  set  much  lower 
under  the  trap  jaws,  thereby  insuring  a 
much  higher  catch  than  would  be  ex- 
pected of  so  small  a  trap.  It  has  no  dog, 
the  trap  being  held  open  by  the  one- 
piece  pan  which  engages  one  of  the 
jaws.  I  made  a  particular  examination 
of  this  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  trap, 
and  found  that  much  of  the  danger  of 
freeze  ups  during  rainy  or  soft  weather 
is  eliminated  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  dog  and  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  pan  itself.  The  size  I  examined 
was  a  No.  2,  which  the  makers  recom- 
mended for  fox.  It  appealed  to  me  as 
being  a  splendid  fisher  trap  as  well; 
its  merits  here  being  small  compass  and 
high,  concave  jaws,  insure  great  holding 
power.  The  No.  2  size  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent size  for  winter  beaver  trapping, 
but  too  small  for  open-water  trapping. 
I  caught  two  large  beaver  in  the  one 
I  tested  within  ten  days,  and  its  perfor- 
mance was  certainly  all  that  could  be 
asked  for.  These  traps  will  be  adver- 
tised for  sale  shortly  in  Rod  and  Gun, 
and  no  doubt  the  trapping  supply 
companies  and  other  up-to-date  out- 
fitters w  ill  soon  be  having  a  supply  in 
stock  for  Canadian  distribution. 

The  New  Coil  Spring  Trap. 

This  trap  is  made  by  the  Triumph 
Trap  Co.  of  Oneida,  N.Y.,  the  makers  of 
Triple  Clutch,  Kangaroo  and  other  well 
and  favorably  known  styles.  The  Coil 
Spring  is  another  feather  in  the  bonnet 
of  this  enterprising  company,  the  out- 
standing features  of  which  trap  being 
as  follows:  No  springs  under  pan  of  trap, 
eliminating  thereby  all  danger  of  the 
animal's  foot  being  kicked  out  as  might 
sometin  es  happen  in  the  case  of  the  old 
style  jump  traps.  This  feature  also 
allows  the  pan,  when  tread  upon,  to  sink 
entirely  to  the  bed-piece  or  bottom  of 
trap;  the  animal's  foot  following  the  pan, 
and  the  much  desired  high  grip  assured 
with  every  catch.  The  styles  in  the  No. 
1  sizes  are  made  with  but  one  set  of  coil 
springs;  those  in  the  No.  2  and  larger 
sizes  with  two  sets  of  springs.  Each 
set  of  springs  is  composed  of  two  com- 
plete coiled  v  ire  springs,  so  that  the  so- 
called  "single  spring"  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  and  separate  springs, 
while  the  double  spring  traps,  so  called, 
consipt  of  four  independent  springs. 
The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are  readily  seen  in  the  case  of  breakage 
which  n  ight  result  from  extremely  cold 
weather  or  other  causes,  the  remaining 
springs  slil!  having  sufficient  strength 
left  to  hold  an  animal  caught.  However, 
the  makers  claim  these  springs  to  be 
impervious  to  extreme  weather  condi- 
tions, and  the  experience  which  I  had 
with  the  in  a  temperature  ranging  fre- 
quently fro-  twenty-five  to  forty  be- 
low, woul  !  seer>-  to  bear  this  out.  Another 
important  and  commendable  feature  in 
this  style  of  pring  is  its  immunity  from 
the  usual  effects  of  rain  and  snow,  the 
springs  remaining  in  working  order  till 
almost  wholly  mbedded  in  ice.  The 
styles  le  terl  and  examined  were  the 
No.  1,  a  pood  little  mink,  marten  or 
rat  trap;  very  <m>all  compass  and  with 
plenty  grip  and  holding  power;  No.  2, 
a  good  trap  foi  early  f0x  trapping,  also 
recorr.n  ended  for  fisher,  etc.,  and  a«  a 
winter  trap  for  beaver.  No.  1XT  ,  one 
of  the  famous  "triple  clutch"  family; 
a  belle'  I  >    for  either  mink,  marten  or 
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Sure  you  do!  How  can  you  get  it? 
That's  up  to  you!  All  you  have  to  do  *e*™&\ 

is  ship  to  the  right  house.  Scores  of  thousands  of  jfCa/lf4'*"  ■ 
trappers  all  over  Canada  have  learned  from  ex-  "s 
perience  that  a  sure  way  to  get  big  money  for  aSS*"!,. 
furs  is  to  ship  direct  to  '^$#n 

HUBERT 

an  honest,  reliable,  responsible,  safe  fur  house— a  house  that  has  been  satis* 
fying  fur  shippers  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years — a  house  that  will  always 

I give  you  an  honest  grading,  pay  you  the  highest  market  price  on  every  skin 
and  send  your  returns  quickly.  "SHU  BERT"  is  a  mighty  good  house  for  you  to  do  business  with. 
You  take  no  risk— "THE  SHUBERT  GUARANTEE"  protects  you  absolutely.  We  want  furs— 
QUICK— and  are  paying  big  prices,  so  don't  wait  another  minute— quick  action  means  big 
Z^c^i^m.^.^.^  _  GIVE  "SHUBERT"  A  TRIAL  TODAY 
SHIP  ALL  YOUR  PURS  DIRECT  TO 
®  .  SHUB  E  R_TUM,T*> 
YHELARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE   WOULD    DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  Iff 
NORTH  AMERICAN   RAW  FURS 


50  GUNS 

ARE  SACRIFICED 

You  have  heard  about  bargains  in  guns  and  other  sporting  goods, 
but  the  prices  we  are  offering  these  guns  at,  will  more  than  surpass 
any  bargain  event  you  have  ever  participated  in. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  GUN  PRICE  LIST. 

TRAP  SHOOTERS'  SUPPLIES 

The  D.  Pike  Co.  has  always  been  noted  for  giving  exceptional 
bargains  to  all  gun  clubs  when  purchasing  their  supplies,  and  if 
you  are  a  trap-shooter,  we  have  every  necessity. 

FOR  GUNS,  AMMUNITION  AND  SPORTING  GOODS  WRITE 

IH*D.WKEG£ 

123  XiKG  St. 

TORONTO. 


Your  Favorite  Dog 

may  be  either  a  Setter,  Pointer,  any 
kind  of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If 
it  is,  we  can  supply  your  needs.  All 
of  our  dogs  are  shipped  on  trial. 
We  let  you  judge  the  quality.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  100  PAGE  CAT- 
ALOG 

Remit  American  money  only  .  The 
prohibitive  rate  of  exchange  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  Cana- 
dian paper. 

BLUE  CRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 
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SPANNER'S 

MUSKRAT  LURE 


Spanner's  Muskrat  lure  has  proven  to 
be  the  best  animal  lure,  on  the  market 
and  assures  you  of  getting  a  record  catch. 

Price  per  bottle  80c,  3  for  $2.00 
post  paid. 

TRAPS 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  latest  prices 
on  all  traps  and  hunter's  supplies. 

RAW  FURS 

Ship  your  raw  furs  to  Spanner  and  be 
assured  of  the  best  grading  and  highest 
market  prices. 

"Canada's  greatest  taxidermists." 

OLIVER  SPANNER*  CO. 

26  Elm  st.      Dept.  R.     Toronto,  Can. 


CANADIAN  FURS 

Sold  in  Canada 
Bring  Higher  Prices 
and  Quicker  Returns 

The  reason  Gene  Bedal  pays 
higher  paces  for  raw  furs  is 
becausehe  owns  and  operates 
a  large  fur  coat  factory  and 
two  retail  stores  which  con- 
sume thousands  of  skins 
annually. 

GENE  BEDAL 

Fur  Buyer 
Kingsville    -  Ont. 
Canada 


Any  Trapper 


who  would  like  a 
copy  of  "STEEL 
TRAPS"  will  be 
sent  "one  free  in  return  for  two  new  sub- 
scriptions to  ROD  AND  GUN  at  $2.00 
each.  Send  for  sample  copies  and  sub- 
scription blanks. 

ROD  AND  GUN   IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK  -  -  ONTARIO 


rat  than  the  one  mentioned  above,  but 
costing  slightly  more.  No.  3X,  a  heavy- 
weight in  holding  power,  but  very  lightly 
and  compactly  built;  a  good  spring  and 
fall  and  general  trap  for  beaver  and 
otter;  a  good  all  round  fox  trap  with 
plenty  of  holding  power  for  small  wolf 
or  coyote.  This  one  also  has  the  famous 
triple  clutch  feature,  which  has  already 
been  made  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers 
of  Along  the  Trap  Line  through  the 
advertisements  of  Toronto  sporting  goods 
dealers  and  in  other  advertising  pamph- 
lets. 

The  "Two-Trigger"  Trap. 

This  trap,  which  has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  some  time  now,  and  already  re- 
ceived considerable  publicity,  is  made  by 
the  firm  of  W.  A.  Gibbs  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.    I  must  say  frankly  when  I  first, 
saw  this  trap  I  took  or  rather  mistook 
it  to  be  something  of  a  freak.  However, 
not  wishing  to  be  numbered  among  the 
all  too  prevalent  "die-hards,"  I  got  some 
of  these  traps  and  made  a  careful  and 
impartial  test  with  them.    This  is  what 
I  found:  First,  a  trap  of  beautiful  work- 
manship  and   construction   and  very 
strongly   though   finely  built;    a  trap 
with  which  no  mechanical  flukes  nor 
flaws  will  be  found,  which  feature  alone 
will  contribute  very  materially  to  a 
well-deserved  popularity    The  trap  is 
made  in  only  one  size  so  far,  suitable 
for  mink,  marten,  rat,  and  other  small 
animals  of  that  size.    It  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  reality  two 
traps  in  one,  or,  an  ordinary  trap  and 
sort  of  steel   deadfall  combined.  An 
animal   treading  the  pan  of  the  trap 
springs  the  "inside  jaws"  of  the  trap  in 
the  ordinary  way;  as  soon  as  one  of  the 
closing   jaws   has   attained   a  certain 
angle — almost  perpendicular, — the  inside 
jaws  practically  closed,  as  I  took  partic- 
ular care  to  determine— a  wire  shaft, 
which  has  been  holding  the  deadfall  or 
outer  jaws  in  place,  is  released;  thepower- 
fully-springed  steel  fall  striking  the  trap- 
ped animal,  mink,  marten  or  rat,  a  crush- 
ing blow  on  the  back  and  either  killing 
it  instantly  or  holding  it  powerless  and 
incapable  of  any  movement  in  the  vise- 
like grip  of  the  powerful  outside  jaws, 
the  spread  of  which,  when  open,  measures 
close  to  ten  inches.    The  inside  jaws, 
however,  must  not  be  forgotten.  These 
wicked  little  fellows  are  equipped  on  one 
side  with  big,  saw-like  teeth  about  a 
haif  an  inch  apart,  and  these  alone  seem 
capable  enough  of  holding  any  animal 
of   the   species    named,    without  the 
assistance   of   their   wicked  auxiliary. 
The  trap  will  appeal  strongly  to  mink 
trappers  who  have  had  losses  through 
twist-outs;  and  to  all  rat  trappers,  all 
of  whom  will  have  places  where  the  water 
is  too  shallow  to  drown  their  catch;  in 
such  cases  this  little  deadfall  will  take 
the  place  of  much  fussing  with  sliding 
wires,  balance  poles,  or  other  arrange- 
ments designed  to  prevent  the  inevitable 
wring-off. 

The  Nelson-Boode  Trap. 

This  one,  boys,  made  by  the  Nelson- 
Boode  Trap  Co.  of  Pontiac,  Mich., 
is  going  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  of  you, 
and  make  many  a  grizzled  old-timer 
sit  up  and  squint  and  blink.  It  is  made, 
so  far,  only  in  the  No.  7  size,  recom- 
mended for  wolf  and  beaver,  but  other 
sizes  will  be  manufactured  shortly,  and 
an  assembling  plant  operated  at  Windsor, 
Ont.  to  take  care  of  the  Canadian  trade. 
Maybe  we  can  get  a  picture  of  the  trap 
to  accompany  this  article  so  the  boys  may 
see  it,  but  in  either  case  I  shall  give  a 
description  of  it.  The  outstanding  and 
remarkable  feature  of  the  trap  is  that 
while  the  spread  of  the  jaws  is  no  wider, 


probably,  than  the  ordinary  No.  4  New- 
house  or  other  trap,  it  has  a  pan  which 
is  fifteen  inches  long!    Steady  there  now, 
you  old-timers,  but  this  is  1922,  and  the 
age  of  airships,  electricity,  and — fifteen 
inch  traps!    I  made  very  careful  tests 
with  this  big  fellow.    It  is  really,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  traps  that  has 
appeared  in  many  years,  and  marks,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  revolution  in  the 
art  of  trap  making.    The  commendable 
features  of  the  trap  are  that,  the  ordinary 
trap  having  a  pan  of  about  a  two  inch 
width — this  trap  has  seven  and  a  half 
times  the  tripping  space  of  any  other 
trap  made.    The  advantages  of  the  trap 
can  thus  be  quickly  seen  even  by  a  com- 
parative amateur.    It  will  revolutionize 
fox  and  wolf  trapping;  no  more  "old  logs 
across  trail"  being  needed  in  a  trail  set 
with  a  trap  of  this  kind.    If  the  fox 
don't  like  to  step  here,  he  can  step  there, 
or  an  inch  or  two,  or  ten  further  on  and 
he  will  still  be  stepping  on  the  pan.  It 
will  also  be  a  wonder  for  beaver,  both 
for  spring  and  fall,  and  winter  trapping; 
in  fact  the  rawest  amateur  could  make  a 
successful  set  with  a  trap  of  this  kind, 
for  with  the  unusual  length  of  pan  no 
nicety  of  arrangement  in  placing  is  really 
necessary.    Old  time   beaver  trappers 
will  recall  many   an   "educated"  old 
beaver  who  has  cut  his  sticks  again  and 
again  but  always  managed  to  get  away, 
leaving   the   trap   either  unsprung  or 
with  just  a  hair  or  two  in  it  as  a  souvenir 
of  his  visit.    This  trap  will  fool  the  wisest 
old  fellow,  for  if  he  manages  to  escape  the 
pan  of  the  trap  with  his  front  feet  when 
he  dives  to  cut  the  bait  below,  it  will 
surely  get  him  when  he  rises  on  his  hind 
legs    to    cut    it    above.  Experienced 
trappers  won't  have  to  be  told  of  its 
advantages  in  the  case  of  blind  sets  in 
trails  for  mink  and  rat,  etc.,  the  same 
rule  applying  here  as  we  saw  in  the  case 
of  the  fox  set  mentioned  above.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  the  trap  suitable  for 
mink,  etc.,  will  be  on  the  market  early 
in  1922,  concurrent  with  which  an  an- 
nouncement will  appear  in  the  business 
pages  of  Rod  and  Gun  when  those  inter- 
ested in  the  trap  may  have  their  wants 
supplied. 


Query  and  Answer 

Interested  in  Muskrats. 

Editor,  Along  the  Trap  Line, 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Rod  and  Gun  and 
read  your  articles  "Along  the  Trap  Line" 
with  great  interest. 

Around  the  ranch  here  are  several 
sloughs;  each  of  them  with  a  few  musk- 
rat  houses.  I  have  never  trapped  rats 
before,  but  know  from  reading  how  it  is 
done.  I  have  heard  that  rats  are  easily 
raised  and  believe  they  would  make  a 
profitable  side  line  heie.  Could  you  give 
me  some  pointers  about  their  culture? 
Yours  very  truly, 

George  Clark, 

Hudsons  Hope,  B.C. 

Ans. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  words 
of  appreciation.  Write  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  "Washington, 
D.C.,  for  a  very  good  bulletin  they  have 
on  muskrat  culture.  "Fur  Farming  in 
Canada,"  issued  by  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  at  Ottawa  also  contains  one 
or  two  interesting  chapters  on  Muskrat 
Culture  and  will  also  be  of  interest  and 
help  to  you.— M.U.B. 
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Are  Fighting  for 
Their  Dogs 

THE  unanimity  regarding  the  re- 
tention of  the  dog  in  deer  hunting 
was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Hunters'  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  February  8th. 
Over  150  representative  hunters  from 
York,  Simcoe,  Waterloo,  Peel,  Frontenac, 
Halton,  Bruce,  Perth,  Peterboro,  Went- 
worth  and  Ontario  were  present.  Pre- 
sident William  Pears  of  Toronto  was  in 
the  chair  and  after  reviewing  the  legis- 
lation of  last  year,  introduced  Mr.  F.  W. 
Watson  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Watson,  who 
represented  some  twenty-five  clubs  from 
Wentworth  and  Waterloo  made  many 
valuable  suggestions  as  follows: 

1.  — The  appointment  of  a  publicity 
and  membership  committee. 

2.  — That  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  association  bring  in  sane  recommen- 
dation as  freak  prohibitory  laws  cannot 
be  enforced. 

3.  — Requested  that  the  English  hare 
whose  habitat  is  from  Hamilton  to  Lon- 
don be  made  a  game  animal  and  receive 
the  protection  of  the  game  laws. 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  convention;  many  passing  without  a 
dissenting  voice  and"  others  only  after 
a  vote  taken  after  much  discussion. 
The  government  was  commended  for 
its  action  in  establishing  the  Eugenia 
Falls  preserve  and  for  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  game  act  during  the  past 
year.  The  motion  calling  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  section  of  the  act  allowing 
the  sale  of  game  was  carried  amidst 
rounds  of  applause. 

The  meeting  was  clearly  one  of  dog 
hunters  and  if  there  was  any  opposition 
it  was  not  noted  when  a  motion  requesting 
the  legislature  to  make  nc  change  in  the 
present  law  regarding  hunting  with  dogs 
was  carried.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
present  method  of  hunting  was  much 
safer  and  that  it  permitted  the  older 
man  to  get  his  share  of  the  game.  Mr. 
Aubrey  Davis  of  Newmarket  stated 
that  the  red  deer  is  afforded  better  pro- 
tection in  Ontario  than  anywhere  else 
in  North  America. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
empower  the  department  to  employ  full 
time  inspectors  instead  o'  hiring  them  a 
few  days  before  the  open  season  and  re- 
lieving them  of  their  duties  a  few  days 
after  the  season  closed. 

Although  the  bounty  on  wolves  was 
materially  increased  last  year,  the  meet- 
ing adopted  a  resolution  asking  for  an 
increased  bounty. 

The  question  of  the  open  season  for 
moose,  caribou  and  deer  caused  consid- 
erable discussion.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  ask  for  the  season  to  be  changed 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  November  for 
all  big  game  and  grouse  in  all  territory 
south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

If  the  wishes  of  the  association  are 
met,  the  English  hare  will  be  protected 
with  the  exception  of  an  open  season 
from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  15th  of 
January.  Mr.  Watson,  who  fathered 
this  resolution  declared  that  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  game  animals  we  have  in 
Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

The  constitution  of  the  association 
was  amended  to  include  five  additional 
members  of  the  executive  .  On  unanimous 
motion  the  1921  officers  and  executive 
were  elected  for  1922,  five  new  members 
to  the  executive  were  then  elected.  The 
officers  for  1922  are  Pres.  Wm.  Pears, 
West  Toronto;  1st  Vice-Pres.  R.  J.  Soden, 
Peterboro;  2nd  Vice-Pres.  G.  G.  Green, 


■  THE 

leferboroughl 

Canoe  . 


The  Mark  of  the  World's 
Finest  Watercraft 


PETERBOROUGH 


THERE  is  always  comfort,  pleasure  and 
complete  satisfaction  when  you  ride 
in  a  boat  with  this  trademark  on  its 
bow.  We  build  all  kinds  of  motorcraft, 
skiffs,  and,  of  course,  the  canoes  which  have 
been  the  world's  standard  of  quality  since 
1879. 

Advise  us  of  the  kind  of  boat  in  which  you 
are  interested  and  we'll  mail  you  a  catalogue 
and  tell  you  about  our  new  reduced  prices 
for  1922. 

Ontario  Distributors  for  Evinrude  Motors 

PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO. 

LIMITED 

280  Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Canada 


WmZsi;  PARKER  GU 


Made  Right  to  Shoot  Right 


The  making  of  a  Parker 
Gun  receives  the  sort  of 
careful  attention  you 
would  give  to  the  training  ol  a 
valuable,  bird  dog,  and  like  th^ 
dog,  its  "training"  shows  in  the 
game  it  gets. 

Send  for  the  Parker  Booklet. 

PARKER  BROS.,  Master  Gun  Makers,  M  ERI  DEN,  CONN. 


U.S.A. 


Pnrirv  r r>-»«i  Arrpnl    A  W  duRray.  Box  102.  San  Francisco 


DOES  YOUR  BOAT  LEAK  ? 

Send  for  our  booklets  "How  to  Make  Your  Boat  Leakproof"  and 
"Marine  Glue — What  to  Use  and  How  to  Use  it" 

Each  grade  is  for  a  different  purpose.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
the  grade  WE  RECOMMEND.  Any  old  boat  so  long  as  the  frames 
are  in  fair  condition  can  be  made  watertight  by  following  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  above  booklets.  This  applies  to  anything  that  floats 
from  a  canoe  to  a  yacht,  wood  or  steel.  Put  your  leak  troubles  up  to 
us — we  will  help  you  to  stop  them.  JEFFERY'S  SPECIAL  MARI- 
INE  CANOE  GLUE. 

For  sale  by  ail  Yacht,  Boat  and  Canoe  Supply  Houses:  Hard- 
ware, Paint  and  Oil  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  (1357) 
L.  W.  FERDINAND  &  CO.      152  Kneeland  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Culture  of  Black  and  Silver  Foxes 


By  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  Croft,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 


We  know  very  little  about  these  fur  bearing  animals  and  how  they 
should  be  raised. 

Dr.  Croft,  who  in  addition  to  being  a  successful  breeder  of  foxes  in 
captivity,  is  also  a  specialist  in  veterinary  science,  has  written  a  series 
of  articles  and  these  are  now  compiled  into  a  convenient  volume.  Enthus- 
iasts are  given  valuable  and  hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes. 
Breeders  of  fur  bearing  animals  are  also  given  a  further  insight  into  an 
industry  which  is  gaining  much  prominence. 

Learn  more  about  the  Black  and  Silver  Foxes  by  securing  one  of 
thes<j  volumes. 


Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
60c.  Postpaid 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Bradford;  Sec.-Treas.  J.  S.  McDowell,  day,  Oshawa;  W.  J.  Moody,  Kitchener;  Hamilton;  Albert  Hergott,  Waterloo; 
Midland.  Members  of  the  executive:  A.  Davis,  Newmarket;  Dr.  W.  R.  Wal-  Dr.  A.  R.  Harvie,  Orillia;  Thos.  Lough- 
H.  W.  Hunsberry,  Jordan;  C.  H.  Mun-    ters,  Toronto;  re-elected;  F.  W.  Watson,    lin,  Hamilton;  Alex  Dupuis,  Capreol. 
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CONSERVATION 


Save  the  Haunts  of  the  Wild  Water  Fowl 
and  Do  It  the  Essex  Way 


E.  R.  Kerr 


FIFTY  years  ago,  there  was  no  call 
sent  out  to  save  the  haunts  of  the 
wild  water  fowl,  for  the  reason, 
that  wild  fowl  haunts  of  those  days  were 
maintained  in  the  natural  state  by 
nature;  wild  rice,  wild  celery,  millett, 
sago  pond  plant,  wapato  and  other 
natural  foods  were  plentiful;  wild  fowl 
shooters  were  content  to  sit  quietly 
in  a  blind  and  wait  the  flocks  to  pass 
their  way,  and  every  marshland  in  North 
America,  due  to  the  established  flight- 
lanes,  had  its  quota  of  the  flight  and 
ducks.  In  a  word,  every  marshland  was 
a  breeding,  rearing  and  feeding  ground 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  as  a  result, 
a  shooting  ground  in  the  fall  and  open 
season. 

Species  of  the  human  race,  known  as 
devastators  and  outlaws,  seized  with 
the  money-mad  craze,  explored  and 
trapped  out  of  existence  the  muskrats, 
the  allies  of  the  wild  water  fowl,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  wanton  slaughter  for  pro- 
fit, nature  ceased  to  function  and  the 
natural  foods  of  the  birds  were  gradually 
but  steadily  replaced  by  flag,  blue-joint, 
bull-rushes  and  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  grasses  and  marsh  hay.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  wild  water  fowl,  hunters,  or 
natural  lures,  these  haunts  were  consid- 
ered worthless  for  sport  and  were  drained 
and  plowed  up  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. sSome  of  these  lands  never 
served  the  latter  purpose,  for  the  reason, 
they  were  too  mucky  and  swilly  and 
sour  for  the  growing  of  human  foods 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  areas 
proved  profitable  ventures  in  the  agri- 
cultural field. 

In  various  parts  of  North  America, 
sportsmen,  having  at  heart  their  per- 
sonal interests  in  the  sport  of  wild  fow- 
ling, collected  sufficient  funds  with  which 
to  purchase  outright  many  spacious  and 
important   wild   fowling   haunts.  The 


employment  by  these  men  of  deputy 
game  wardens,  or  others,  their  salaries 
based  on  what  the  muskrat  skins  would 
yield  them,  unbalanced  the  purpose  of 
nature.  The  necessity  of  artificial  lures 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  other 
domestic  cereals  to  retain  on  their  favor- 
ite ponds  the  ducks  in  large  numbers, 
was  evident  to  them,  because  they, 
seemingly,  were  unaware  of  the  actual 
cause  of  the  great  change  taking  place 
in  their  holdings.  A  number  of  such 
areas  were  forsaken  in  time,  both  by 
the  hunters  and  the  wild  fowl,  while 
others  have  held  out  until  the  present 
day.  This  constant  cereal  feeding  by 
wealthy,  private  and  commercial  in- 
terests, constantly  working  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  has  greatly 
swayed  the  flight  and  altered  the  flight 
lanes  of  the  wild  fowl.  As  a  result, 
while  the  remaining  open  hunting  marsh- 
es evidence  no  material  increase  in  wild 
fowl  under  the  Migratory  Birds  Conven- 
tions Act,  reports  from  the  holdings  of 
wealthy,  private  and  commercial  in- 
terests indicate  substantial  increases 
in  the  flocks. 

No  one  will  deny  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Migratory  Birds  Conventions  Act, 
but  is  the  act  increasing  the  birds  over 
the  annual  kill?  No  one  should  attempt 
h?stily  to  answer  that  question.  On 
the  basis  of  reports  from  private  holdings 
enly,  it  seems  to  many  interested  obser- 
vers, the  framers  of  the  treaty  allowed 
wealthy,  private  and  commercial  in- 
terests to  take  25  ducks  a  day  for  a  period 
of  three  and  one-half  months,  or  approx- 
imately 2,500  ducks  during  the  open 
season.  What  can  any  man  do  with 
that  number  of  birds? 

The  entire  wild  fowling  situation  to- 
day is  certainly  away  out  of  balance; 
ordinary  men  and  plain  citizens,  stock- 
holders in  the  supply,  apparently  have 


nothing  to  say  as  to  the  disposal  of  these 
birds  or  their  haunts.  Every  duck 
hunter  in  Ontario  should  try  and  become 
educated  on  the  habits  and  needs  of  wild 
water  fowl,  and  by  patience,  study, 
activity  and  energy,  earn  and  merit 
the  confidence  of  men  in  official  life  that 
the  latter  may  be  of  commendable  ser- 
vice to  them  in  the  approaching  future. 

Some  sportsmen  already  have  express- 
ed themselves  as  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  treaty  bag  limit,  saying  in  effect, 
that  as  the  birds  are  increasing  under  the 
treaty,  the  present  generation  should  be 
allowed  to  kill  their  fill.  But,  who  is  the 
present  generation  they  refer  to?  One 
familiar  with  the  subject,  readily  rea- 
lizes that  wealthy,  private  and  commerc- 
ial interests  only  are  killing  in  excess  of 
their  fill,  while  ordinary  men  and  plain 
citizens  are  fortunate  if,  after  a  hard 
and  rough  two  or  three  days'  hunt,  they 
return  to  their  home  with  one  or  two 
birds.  We  firmly  believe  in  a  square 
deal  for  all  law-abiding  persons.  We 
have  no  sympathy  for  the  devastator, 
outlaw  and  wilful  destroyer  of  the  wild 
fowl  and  their  haunts.  In  testimony 
of  this,  allow  me  again  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  marshes  and  lakes  adjoining 
the  Dominion  Park  and  Bird  Sanctuary, 
Point  Pelee. 

Some  sportsmen  consider  it  a  crime 
to  allow  the  birds  to  increase  beyond  a 
point  considered  by  them  as  safe.  For 
what  reason?  Is  it  because  they  fear 
that  the  increase  might  result  in  satis- 
faction to  the  bag  of  the  ordinary  and 
plain  individual?  Let  the  overflow  from 
the  effective  and  efficient  treaty  come  in 
large  numbers.  To  our  mind,  that  is 
what  the  treaty  is  for.  And,  besides, 
in  face  of  the  recent  heavy  toll  of  ducks 
caused  by  oily  and  greasy  waters  in 
Texas,  destroying  thousands  of  birds, 
has  any  man  in  North  America  the  right 
to  stipulate  what  the  increase  shall  be 
or  not  be? 

Since  the  agitation  in  the  United  States 
by  the  American  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation for  public  shooting  grounds  and 
game  refuges,  many  wealthy  and  keenly 
public-spirited  sportsmen  of  that  coun- 


try  have  turned  over  to  the  governments 
interested,  the  lands  formerly  held  by 
them  for  private  purposes,  with  instruc- 
tions to  see  that  one  third  of  the  area  is 
set  apart  as  a  sanctuary,  the  lands 
surrounding  the  sanctuary  to  be  open 
to  public  shooting.  These  are  com- 
mendable gifts  to  the  rising  generation 
of  American  sportsmen. 

In  Essex  county,  we  have  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  only  real  public  wild 
fowling  grounds  in  the  whole  province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  true,  since  our  magazine 
campaigns,  we  have  had  numerous  in- 
quiries as  to  how  and  why  this  was 
brought  about.  In  every  case  we  are 
happy  to  divulge  the  secret.  Along  the 
Grand  River  between  Gait  and  Paris, 
there  lies  a  vast  strip  of  marsh.  Sports- 
men of  Gait  are  at  present  negotiating 
with  provincial  officials  with  a  view  to 
the  creation  on  this  strip  of  marshland 
of  a  game  sanctuary  and  public  shooting 
ground.  Every  county  of  the  province 
should  have  at  least  one  of  these,  and 
such  a  thing  is  possible. 

Fifty  years  ago,  while  there  were  only 
a  few  sportsmen  in  Ontario,  they  were 
possessed  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  that 
devilishly  interfering  stubbornness  known 
as  "selfishness."  Have  conditions  chang- 
ed much  in  fifty  years?  In  Essex  coun- 
ty, and  a  few  other  places  in  Ontario,  a 
distinct  change  is  notable.  If  Essex 
sentiment  will  spread  among  sportsmen 
as  a  whole,  there  is  some  hope  that 
education  will  increase  and  cover  the 
entire  province. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  every 
sportsman  in  Ontario  must  jump  into 
the  "melting-pot,"  the  Ontario  Sports- 
men's Game  and  Fish  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  get  boiled  down.  The  results 
from  the  boiling  undoubtedly  will  list 
those  qualified  to  the  title  "Sportsman." 
This  is  the  testing  day  in  Ontario. 
Sportsmen  in  the  United  States  have 
had  their  boiling  down  and  have  "found" 
themselves. 

Under  the  pretext  of  more  lands  for 
agriculture,  but  in  reality  only  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  a  few  hungry  and  money- 
soaked  exploiters,  the  remaining  haunts 
of  the  wild  water  fowl  of  Ontario,  may 
pass  into  oblivion.  Only  the  sportsmen 
of  Ontario  can  save  them  for  the  future. 

If  we  were  .now  approaching  this 
momentous  question  from  a  merely 
experimental  standpoint,  we  might  well 
hesitate  to  take  the  plunge.  However, 
in  Essex  county,  adjoining  Point  Pelee, 
we  have  a  living  example,  or  exhibit, 
to  guide  all  interested  in  this  great 
question.  True,  very  true,  it  has  re- 
quired the  patience  and  energy  of  a  big 
man.  To  Mr.  F.  H.  Conover,  super- 
intendent of  the  Dominion  Park  and  Bird 
Sanctuary,  fell  the  responsibility  of 
nursing  back  to  nature  a  haunt  that  had 
been  disfigured  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. To-day  it  is  a  wild  fowl  haunt  in 
the  natural  state,  in  which  all  who  took 
an  interest  in  its  regeneration  to  the 
natural  state,  may  justly  feel  proud. 

To  any  man,  or  group  of  men  in  On- 
tario, who  are  honestly  interested  in 
the  question  of  reviving  wild  fowl  haunts 
to  the  natural  state  in  the  public  interests, 
I  feel  confident,  Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd, 
secretary  Advisory  Board  on  Wild  Life 
Protection,  Canadian  National  Parks, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  Mr.  J.  B. 
Harkin,  Commissioner,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  both  of  Ottawa;  Mr.  F.  H. 
Conover,  Leamington,  Ontario.,  Mr. 
John  T.  Miner,  Kingsville,  Ontario, 
or  the  writer,  Walkerville,  Ontario,  will 
be  glad  to  offer  assistance  in  any  way 
deemed  advisable. 

A  ray  of  sunshine  has  a  right  to  pene- 
trate anywhere,  and  our  harmless  wild 
creatures    and    ordinary    humans  are 
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certainly  entitled  to  an  abundant  share 
of  it.  Then,  join  us  in  an  honest  endea- 
vor to  save  the  remaining  haunts  of  the 
wild  water  fowl,  doing  it  the  Essex  way, 
in  the  public  interests. 


Proposed  Federal  License 
to  Hunt  Migratory  Birds 

'  Passage  of  the  New  Anthony  bill  to 
provide  for  Federal  licenses  to  hunt 
migratory  birds  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  game  refuges  and  public  shooting 
grounds  for  such  birds  would  affect  about 
5,000,000  American  sportsmen,  the  Bur- 
eau of  Biological  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  estimates. 
The  bill  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  committee  on  public 
lands  and  surveys.  In  the  House  the 
bill  is  in  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  hunter  of 
migratory  birds  shall  obtain  a  Federal 
license,  at  a  cost  of  $1  for  the  season, 
the  licenses  to  be  issued  at  any  post  office 
in  the  United  States.  Out  of  the 
proceeds  not  less  than  45  per  cent  is  to 
be  spent  by  the  Government,  through 
a  proposed  Migratory  Bird  Refuge 
Commission,  in  buying  or  renting  land 
suitable  for  the  establishment  of  migra- 
tory game  bird  refuges  which  would 
serve  as  breeding  and  feeding  places  for 
birds  during  the  period  of  their  flight 
north,  or  the  closed  season,  and  as  public 
shooting  grounds  during  the  open  season. 
An  additional  45  per  cent  will  be  used  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  and  the  Lacey  Act  and  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  for  expenses  in 
issuing  licenses  and  other  administrative 
expenses. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  that  other  members 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  two  members  of 
each  House  of  Congress.  Rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  proposed  refuges  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  proposed  measure  does 
not  in  any  way  obviate  the  necessity  of 
procuring  a  state  hunting  license. 


Would  LikeTo  Know  More  About 
Red  Bone  Strain 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  dogs  called  Red 
Bones  or  Red  Skins.  What  I  want  to 
know,  do  they  make  first  class  rabbit 
and  hare  dogs,  providing  they  have  a 
good  chance  to  break  in  with  beagles  or 
is  it  in  their  own  breed  to  hunt?  I  have 
heard  many  conflicting  stories  about 
these  dogs  and  as  I  have  a  fine  looking 
pair  of  well  built  lads  about  fifteen 
months  old,  I  wondered  if  it  were  advisable 
to  keep  them  for  this  kind  of  hunting. 
My  beagle  is  black  and  white  with  a  little 
tan  around  the  face.  Is  this  a  well  bred 
dog?  Some  people  think  him  off-col- 
our, what  do  you  say? 

F.  J.  R. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Red  Bone  strain  has  proven  to  be 
as  good  a  hunting  strain  as  any  of  the 
others  and  you  should  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  results  if  you  give  your  dogs 
proper  training.  Give  them  a  chance 
with  your  beagle  and  they  should  come 
along  as  well  as  any  you  could  buy. 
Without  having  a  picture  of  your  beagle 
it  is  hard  to  say  just  how  well  bred  he 
is  or  whether  his  marking  is  "off-colour" 
or  not.  Ed. 
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RESORTS 


PLAN  YOUR 

FISHING  TRIP 

where 

Black  Bass  and  Speckled  Trout 

can  be  caught  in  adjacent  waters. 
Camp  Champlain  offers  access  to 
numerous  small  lakes  which  teem 
with  TROUT  and  BLACK  BASS  . 
It's  convenient  to  the  railway, 
being  only  eight  miles  from  North 
Bay,  on  Trout  Lake.  Here  record 
catches  were  made  last  season. 

Accommodation  limited. 
Write  now  for  full  information 
or  reservation. 

E.  L.  HUGHES 

CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 
TROUT  MILLS     -     -  ONTARIO 


SPORTING  CAMP 

for  sale  or  rent,  onf  the  Upsal- 
quitch  River,  five  miles  from 
Upsalquitch  Station,  N.B.,  eight 
from  Matapedia  ,Que.,  good  fish- 
ing for  one  rod,  but  will  accom- 
odate two;  one  four  roomed 
Bungalow.  Salmon  arrive  about 
June  ?5th,  season  closes  Aug. 
15th.    For  particulars  apply  to 

ED.  ROBERTSON 

Upsalquitch,  N.B. 
Restigouche  County 


FISHING  and  HUNTING 
TOURIST  CAMP  FOR  SALE 

situated  in  Sudbury  District. 
Fully  equipped  for  twenty  guests. 
Receipts  last  July  and  August 
over  Three  thousand  dollars. 
Or  would  sell  half  interest  to 
working  partner.  Full  partic- 
ulars on  application. 

Box  No.  51 ,  Rod&  Gun  in  Canada, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


Adanac  Summer  Resort, 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islands  of  Georgian  Bay.  Unexcelled  black 
bass  fishing,  also  muskalonge  and  pike. 
Hunting  and  fishing  in  Autumn.  Wonderful 
scenery  and  crystal  clear  water.  All  home 
cooking  and  special  planked  bass  served. 
Easily  accessible  by  three  railways  and  motor 
car.  Very  moderate  rates.  For  further 
particulars,  write  to 

J.  L.  Haggart.  Box  272,  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 


Sportsman  who  wants  excellent  wild  goose, 
wild  duck  and  grouse  shooting,  ocean 
fishing  and  trout  fishing,  moose  and  deer 
hunting,  can  buy  new  six  room  bungalow — 
with  harbour  and  lake  shore  and  island  wood 
lot — overlooking  Port  Joli  Harbour,  Nova 
Scotia.    Near  Postoffice,  church  and  school. 

Write    DUNCAN  MACDONALD, 

Port  Joli,  N.S. 
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ALDERSHOT  GUN  CLUB 

A  fair  crowd  of  shooters  and  many 
spectators  attended  the  every-second- 
Wednesday  shoot  of  the  Aldershot  Gun 
Club,  Feb.  15th.  It  was  an  ideal  winter 
day's  sport,  and  all  enjoyed  the  best 
shoot  held  this  winter.  There  were 
several  shooters  from  Hamilton  and  dis- 
trict on  hand,  and  many  good  scores 
were  turned  in,  notably  that  of  William 
Barnes,  one  of  Canada's  leading  trap- 
shooters,  who  put  in  a  perfect  score  of 
75  targets.  It  was  an  unprecedented 
performance  at  this  club,  and  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  for  it  being  Barnes' 
first  appearance  on  the  club's  new 
grounds. 

The  secretary's  silver  cup  trophy 
again  was  up  for  a  keen  contest  between 
President  Emery  and  the  holder  Wil- 
liam Filman,  who  successfully  defended 
it  with  the  score  of  21x25.  Between 
shooting  events  many  interesting  opinions 
on  trapshooting  were  exchanged,  and 
it  is  these  that  give  trapshooting  much 
material  of  interest  to  the  fraternity. 
The  gun  club  is  now  located  at  Aldershot, 
on  a  splendid  road,  and  conveniently 
situated  for  auto  or  train  service.  They 
recently  erected  a  new  clubhouse,  and 
are  now  better  equipped  for  the  alluring 
sport  of  trap  shooting. 

Shot 

at.  Broke. 

Emery,  R   50  35 

Filman,  Wm   90  66 

Long,  Nelson   75  67 

Griffith.  J   100  83 

Shoan,  M   25  18 

Peart,  A   60  44 

Easterbrooke,  F   25  13 

Sturt,  E   75  72 

Kretchman,  Harry   75  70 

Shaver,  R   60  48 

Barnes,  W   75  75 

Griner,  W   50  36 

O'Brien,  J   55  45 

Bray,  K   55  35 

Parker   50  37 

Ross,  Jack   50  33 


event  for  the  J.  B.  Harkin  cup,  shot 
off  the  tie,  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Simpson  won  by  a  score  of  48  to  39, 
and  the  cup  becomes  his  permanent 
property. 

The  new  challenge  cup  of  50  birds' 
sweepstakes  was  then  competed  .  for: 
R.  G.  Robinson,  50;  C.  A.  Voight,  49; 
H.  A.  Simpson,  46;  Fred  Lund,  45;  A. 
W.  Lea,  44;  L.  C.  Orr,  43;  N.  K.  Luxton, 
42;  H.  Gordon,  40;  Jas.  I.  Brewster,  36. 

The  miss  and  out  shoot  resulted  as 
follows:  A.  W.  Lea,  F.  Lund,  N.  K. 
Luxton.  In  the  12  pairs  doubles,  L. 
C.  Orr  won  first  place  by  breaking  22 
birds;  H.  A.  Simpson  second  with  22 
birds;  C.  A.  Voight  third  with  21  birds; 
Lund  got  20;  Luxton  14  and  Robinson 
13  in  this  event.  N.  K.  Luxton  seored 
first  in  the  special  ten  birds  event  by 
breaking  the  entire  flock.  R.  G.  Rob- 
inson, 8;  H.  A.  SimDSon  8;  H.  Gordon  8; 
A.  W.  Lea  8;  L.  C.  Orr  7;  Jas.  McCowan 
6;  J.  I.  Brewster  5. 

In  the  25  birds  special,  R.  G.  Robin- 
son broke  22  birds;  H.  A.  Simpson  21; 
H.  Gordon  20;  N.  K.  Luxton  19;  L.  C. 
Orr  19.  In  the  green  shoot,  25  birds, 
Jas.  McCowan  scored  first  with  22; 
Constable  Wark  second  with  19.  The 
high  gun  event  was  won  by  R.  G.  Rob- 
inson; H.  A.  Simpson,  second;  Fred  Lund, 
third. 


lowing  officers:  Hon.  President,  C.  A. 
Lewis;  Hon.  1st  Vice-president,  F.  S. 
Scott;  Hon.  2nd  Vice-president,  F.  E. 
Palmer;  President,  J.  E.  Fulton;  Vice- 
president,  G.  Webster;  Secretary-trea- 
surer, H.  Newlands;  Field  Captain,  W. 
J.  Marshall;  Asst.  Field  Captain,  J. 
Clark;  Auditors,  E.  Clark  and  J.  W. 
Toles. 


Banff  Gun  Club  Shoot  at  Carnival 

The  Banff  Gun  Club  had  their  annual 
shoot  at  the  sixth  annual  Carnival, 
held  in  Banff  on  January  30th.  R.  G. 
Robinson,  72  years  old,  thrice  champion 
of  Southern  Alberta  and  Eastern  British 
Columbia,  carried  off  the  honors  with 
two  gold  medals  and  the  new  Champion- 
ship Cup  for  the  50  bird  event. 

R.  G.  is  a  wizard  at  the  traps,  and  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Kentuckian 
who  has  issued  a  world-wide  challenge  to 
any  trapshooter  past  the  age  of  three 
score  and  ten  years,  will  accept  Mr. 
Robinson's  defi,  and  that  the  match  will 
be  shot  off  on  the  Banff  Gun  Club's 
range. 

Gun  Club  Shoot 

The  results  of  the  meet  were:  Ten 
birds  sweepstakes.  N.  K.  Luxton,  Banff, 
10;  H.  A.  Simpson,  Calgary,  ;  A  .W.  Lea, 
Calgary,  9;  C.  A.  Voight,  ex-professional 
of  the  Western  Cartridge  Co.,  Calgary, 
9;  Fred  Lund,  Red  Deer,  9;  R.  G.  Robin- 
son, Calgary,  8;  L.  C.  Orr,  Banff,  7;  H. 
Gordon,  Banff,  6;  H.  A.  Simpson  and 
H.  Gordon  who  had  tied  in  the  above 


ST.  HUBERT'S  GUN  CLUB 

The  St.  Hubert  Gun  Club,  held  their 
semi-monthly  registered  shoot  over  the 
Rockliffe  Traps  on  Jan.  28th  and  a  very 
fair  attendance  enjoyed  an  afternoon  of 
pleasant  sport,  as  the  weather  man  kind- 
ly provided  very  mild  temperature. 
The  scores  were  well  up  to  average,  and 
our  president,  who  won  the  club  spoon 
and  the  A.T.A.  Trophy,  ably  demonstrat- 
ed his  ability  to  lead  the  club  both  in 
shooting  and  administration.  The  re- 
sults follow: 

Shot  At.  Broke 

F.  W.  Bedard  „   70  66 

Geo.  Abbott   70  61 

F.  W.  Runge   70  61 

H.  Bedard   70  61 

N.  Brownlee   70  60 

S.  E.  Sangster   70  59 

Thos.  Baird  :   70  58 

Jos.  Dionne   70  57 

Dr.  W.  R.  Winters   70  55 

Shirley  Woods   70  48 

J.  R.  Booth,  Jr   50  43 

E.  L.  Fuller   50  41 

Geo.  Easdale   50  41 

H.  W.  Fairchild   50  41 

W.  Boland   50  36 

D.  Younghusband   50  30 

F.  W.  Runge,  Secy.-Treas. 

St.  Hubert's  Elect  Officers 

The  38th  Annual  general  meeting  of 
the  St.  Hubert  Gun  Club  of  Ottawa,  was 
held  on  Jan.  25th,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1922: 

President,  Frank  W.  Bedard,  1st. 
Vice-Pres.  Geo.  Easdale,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
Norman  Brownlee,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

F.  W.  Runge,  Field  Capt.  Thos.  Baird. 
Executive  Committee:  J.  M.  Roberts, 
H.  I.  Barber,  S.  E.  Sangster,  J.  J.  Heney, 
Jr.  and  Geo.  Abbott. 

Gait  Cun  Club  Organize  For  The 

Coming  Season 
Gait,  Jan.  24. — The  Gait  Gun  Club 
has  re-organized  for  1922  with  the  fol- 


Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

The  regular  shoot  of  the  Hamilton 
Gun  Club  proved  a  decided  success  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  21,  when 
the  second  event  of  the  Klein  &  Binkley 
handicap  was  the  main  feature. 

The  scores  follow: 

K&B.  Shot  at.  Broke. 

W.L.Smith                      48          50  42 

M.  E.  Fletcher                 46          75  63 

J.  Hunter                         46          75  63 

H.  Lennox                        46          75  65 

N.  S.  Braden                   46          75  65 

M.  E.  Goodale                 45        100  91 

A.  Glover                          45          50  44 

T.  Gardiner                      45          50  43 

J.  Gray                             45          50  43 

R.  Dodds                          45           50  46 

H.  Fletcher                       44          75  65 

W.  Barnes                        44          75  67 

E.  Harris                         43          50  39 

J.  Barr                             43           50  42 

M.  Rasberry                    42          75  67 

J.  Griffith                         42          75  61 

A.  D.  Bates                     42          50  45 

C.  Syer                             42          50  40 

R.  Parker                         41           75  53 

H.  Lutz                           40          25  21 

J.  J.  Cline                         40          50  45 

J.  Smith                           40          50  43 

George  Brown                   39           50  34 

W.  Livingston                   38           50  39 

C.  Smith                         36          50  27 

H.  Kretschman                 35         100  87 

C.  Thomson                      31           50  40 

J.  W.  Ross                       26          50  32 

H.  Graham                                  25  21 

W.  Tew                                       25  13 

The  Hamilton  Gun  Club  had  another 
big  day  at  the  local  traps  on  Saturday 

afternoon,  Feb.  11th,  when  over  thirty 
shooters  were  on  hand  to  take  part  in 
the  sport. 

K.&B     Shot  at  Broke. 

W.  L.  Smith                    70          50  41 

E.  H.  Sturt                      69          75  65 

M.  E.  Fletcher                 69          50  46 

J.  F.  Gray                       68          50  42 

J.  Hunter                        67          50  38 

M.  E.  Goodale                  66          75  66 

H.  Fletcher                       66          50  44 

J  Barr                             66          50  42 

W.  Barnes                       65        100  85 

N.  Long                          65        100  90 

J.  Gardiner                      65          50  42 

R.  Dodds                        65          50  41 

A.  D.  Bates                     64          50  43 

E.  Harris                         64          50  41 

R.J.Montgomery             64         125  115 

J.  Griffith                         64          75  62 

A.  Glover                        63          50  39 

C.  G.  Syer                       62          50  40 

J.  J.  Cline                        61          25  21 

M.  Rasberry                    61          25  19 

W.  Livingstone  _    60          40  33 

George  Brown                  60          60  48 

H.  Lutz                            60          25  20 

I.  Smith                            59           50  40 

H.  Kretschman                 58           75  67 

R.  Parker                        57          75  53 

C.  Smith                           47           50  29 

J.  Ross                            46          75  57 

J.  Moyer                                        50  41 

A.  Parmenter                                 50  43 

H.  Graham                                  25  16 

All  scores  made  in  the  Klein  &  Binkley 

series  are  shot  under  the  distance  handi- 
capping which  are  placed  as  follows. 

"A"  class  men  19  to  22  yds. 

"B"  class  men  17  to  18  yds. 

"C"  class  men  16  yards. 

This  will  explain  the  rather  low  scores 
in  some  cases. 
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One  Hundred  and  Seven 
Consecutive  Bulls-Eyes 

— One  hundred  and  seven  shots  in  the  ten-ring,  without 
even  cleaning  his  rifle.  That's  another  new  record 
hung  up  for  Dominion  Ammunition. 

This  is  the  score  made  with  the  new 

Dominion 

.22  Super-Accurate 

at  25  yards,  prone  with  sling,  by  John  Sharpe.  Mr. 
Sharpe  used  an  ordinary  rifle,  ordinary  sights  and 
Dominion  .22  Long  Rifle,  loaded  with  Lesmok  powder. 

The  Dominion  Super-Accurate  .22  has  created  a  new 
standard  in  small  calibre  rifle  or  revolver  work.  Next 
time  ask  for  Super-Accurates  and  improve  your  score. 
Your  dealer  has  them. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 

Owned  and  operated  by 
Canadian  Explosives,  Limited 

HALIFAX  MONTREAL  TORONTO  SUDBURY 

WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


Classified  Advertisements 


RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  figures  and  initials  count  as 

words,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters,  per  inch  . ..$2.50 
10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 

Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 


WANTED — Ten  to  one  hundred  large  German 
Hares,  such  as  are  running  wild  in  Brant  County. 
Same  to  be  caught  unhurt  and  crated  ready  for 
shipment  by  express.  Quote  price  for  same. 
Address  Box  50  care  of  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock, 
Ontario.  3-1 T 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— Prices 
free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio,  11-6T 


CANOES  AND  DINGHIES 


.-Canadian  Bost  &  Engine  Exchange,  Toronto 


FREE  delivery  of  Canvas  Covered  Canoes 
anywhere,  Superior  Quality,  Lowest  Prices, 
Splendid  Models,  Outboard  Motor  Canoes,  Yacht 
Tenders,  Towing  Dinghies,  Sailing  Models. 
Write  to-day  for  terms,  and  literature. 


DOGS 


WANTED — Well  grown,  young  airedale  dog, 
that  will  run,  not  gun  shy.  Apply  Box  49,  Bod  and 
Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  3-IT 

WANTED — Expert  bear  dog  fast  open  trailer, 
good  ranger  and  hunter  and  sure  to  tree  bear. 
Must  be  first  class  in  every  respect  and  stick  on 
track  and  at  tree.  Not  over  6  years  old.  Do  not 
answer  this  add  unless  you  have  the  dog  that  will 
deliver  the  goods.  Will  pay  top  price.  Give 
description  and  price  in  first  letter,  W.  B. 
Beaudry,  Fernie,  B.  C,  Canada.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE— Well  bred  Fox  Hound.  Female 
5  months  old.  12  gauge  shot  gun,  single  barrel 
$18.00  for  both.    Frank  Smith,  Alliston,  Ont. 

3-IT 

TRAINED  HOUNDS— Pedigreed  coon,  cat, 
bear,  deer,  wolf,  fox  and  rabbit  hounds.  Pups 
that  make  good  with  little  training.  Sharon 
Center  Kennels,  W.  J.  Lytle,  Propr.,  Sharon 
Center,  Ohio.  2-4T 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Cemtury 
Ail-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for 
automobile,  camp,  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;,  careful  drivers  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters  .  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Houndg 
and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

FOR  SALE — Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk,  and 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Sent  on  trial  to  purchaser  to 
judge  quality.  List  Free.  Blue  Ridge  Farm 
kennels.  Blue  Ridge,  Ga.  2-3T 

FOR  SALE — First  class  deer  dog,  good  stayer 
on  fox.  Will  hunt  anything.  Henry  Vance, 
Forest,  Ont.  2-TF 

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred,  fox  hound,  particulars 
on  application.  J.  A.  Cumming,  Box  355, 
Trenton,  Ont.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE — Two  water  spaniel  puppies,  cros- 
sed with  Irish  Spaniel,  male  $15,  Female  $10. 
Ross  Rowden,  206  Gibbs  St.,  Oshawa,  Ont.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Beagles,  brood  bitch 
2  years  a  stayer,  1  male  pup  5  months  ready  to 
start, a  good  one,  1  airedale  bitch  good  on  deer  and 
will  retrieve  from  water,  small  type  registered, 
make  a  good  all  round  hunter  with  a  little  more 
training,  not  2  years  old.  J.  G.  Holtby,  Depot 
Harbor,  Ont.  3-IT 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
129.,West.24th  St.,  New  York 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 
of  Berry,  Kentucky 
offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers. 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds, 
also  Airedale  Terriers.  AH  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone 
to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  One  hundred 
page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin. 

HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 
anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 12-6T 


-  -  Pedigreed 
Hunting  Airedales 

At  stud: 

Hudson  Bay  the  Black 
Eagle;  Hudson  Bay  King 
Nobbier. 

Fee  $25.  each  dog. 
Hudson  Bay  Kennels  Regr'd- 

Metagama,  via  Cartier,  N.  Ont- 


NORTH-LIGHT  Motors 
for  finest  Boats  afloat, 
Superior  Workmanship, 
Material,  Power,  Light- 
est Engines  made,  small- 
est size  3  h  p.  $100,  com- 
plete propeller  outfit. 
Catalogue  mailed. 
NORTH-LIGHT  Motor 
Co.,  Toronto. 


FOX  RANCHING. 


Do  you  want  to  catch  foxes?  I  catch  fifty,  in 
one  month.  References,  particulars,  write. 
Wells  A.  Hadley,  Stanstead,  Que.  2-3T 

Silver,  Patch,  and  Red  Foxes.  T.  R.  Lyons, 
Walkerville,  N.S.  1-12T 

"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  registered 
Silver  Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Literature  free."  1-TF 

WANTED — One  pair  red  foxes,  few  scentless 
skunks,  for  breeding.  Galbraith,  McVuties, 
via  Sudbury,  Ontario.  3-IT 

WANTED— Silver  Fox.  We  pay  $500.  each 
for  fine  skins  and  buy  all  you  raise.  Write  for 
free  information  how  to  get  started.  DUFFUS 
SILVER  FOX  STORE,  21  West  30,  New  York. 

3-IT 

SILVER,  CROSS  FOXES,  start  right.  Easy 
terms,  ranched  free  for.  twelve  months.  Stock 
guaranteed.  Todd  and  Moore,  St.  Stephen.  N.B. 
 12-4T 

 GUNS  

A  BARGAIN — .303  Savage  1899,  solid  frame, 
good  condition,  canvas  case,  auxiliary  chamber  to 
fit  this  rifle  and  shoot  .32  S.  &  W.   20  rounds  am- 
munition S.P.    First  $25.00  takes  it. 
 Box  45,  Rod  &  Gun 

PI  PER  double  barrel  hammer  gun,  12 
ga.,  30  inch  barrel,  'brand  new,  $28.00.  Box 
53.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock. 


"OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS:  Americus, 
Georgia,  offers  for  sale:  Fox,  Cat,  Coon,  Skunk, 
and  Opossum  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds,  Beagles, 
also   Bird  dogs."  12-TF 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.  Hamilton, 
Canada.  TF 


FREE  .IllustratedLit- 
erature,  Largest  list 
New  Rebuilt  Marine 
Engines,  Outboards, 
Stationarys,  Clutches, 
Gears.Reversible  Pro- 
pellers, Special  Dis- 
count,  mentioning 
Magazine.  Canadian 
Boat  and  Engine 
Exchange,  Toronto. 


FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile" by  Hobbs,  Elliott  &  Consoliver — a  book 
on  motor  mechanics — price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 


FINE 


GUN  REPAIRING 


We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  gun  re- 
pairing, Restocking,  Shot-gun  Boring, 
full  and  modified  choke.  Stock  bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning  and  blueing, 
Remodeling,  Revolver  repairing.  We 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and 
American  walnut  blocks  for  gun  and 
rifle  stocks.  American  50c  each  up. 
English  $1.00  each  up. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  12  bore 
gun,  full  choked  both  barrels,  factory 
condition,  Webley  &  Scott  make  $75.00. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 

LONDON  ONTARIO 


New  12  gauge  double  barrel  hammer  gun, 
30  inch  barrels,  American  Gun,  $19.75.  Box 
52,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock.  

Will  sell  E.  H.  Parker,  10  gauge,  36  inch  barrels 
full  choke,  made  to  special  order,  chambered  for 
3  inch  shells,  in  good  condition;  price  $80.00. 
W.  R.  Brockinton,  Elva,  Man.  2-2T 
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GUNS 


REMINGTON  pump  action  repeating  shot 
gun,  12  ga.,  brand  new,  30  inch  barrel,  full 
choke,  $45.00.  Box  54,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stocky  

REPAIRING — Restocking,  rebrowning,  re- 
modelling, general  repairing  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly done.  LESTOCART,  10  Bond  Street,  Toron- 
to. Formerly  with  the  best  gunmakers  abroad 
gnd  in  the  States.  2-IT 

A  LeeEnfield  carbine  stock  cut  down  to  sporter, 
first  class  condition  peep  sight,  first  $40.00  takes 
it.  E.  A.  Wilson,  163  Ranleight  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont.  3-IT 

BAKER  double  barrel  hammerless  shot 
gun,  12  ga.,  left  barrel  full  choke,  right 
barrel  modified,  in  perfect  condition,  shoots 
and  looks  as  good  as  new,  $40.00.  Box  55, 
Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock.  

f'  FOR  SALE — One  12  gauge  Ithaca  hammerless 
shot  gun  in  Al  condition,  used  one  season,  price 
$35.00.  Hibbert  D.  Spence,  Charleston,  Ont. 
Canada.  3-2T 

Sportsmen  send  stamp  for  latest  list  of  new  and 
secondhand  guns,  ammunition  and  sporting 
goods;  also  expert  repairs  on  all  classes  of  firearms. 
Firearms  bought  and  sold.  W.  H.  Lowe,  Guns- 
smith,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE— New  Winchester  30-30  carbine 
$25.00.  Remington  12  gauge  Rejecter,  good  con- 
dition, $35.00  R.  M.  Gerrie,  Box  583,  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask.  3-IT 

L.  C.  SMITH  double  barrel  hammerless 
shot  gun,  12  ga.,  SO  inch  barrel,  slightly 
used,  but  in  perfect  condition,  $36.50.  Box 
56.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock.  

FOR  SALE — Springfield  rifle,  mauser  action 
in  good  condition  with  eighty  cartridges,  $22.50. 
H.  Ong,  Keokuk,   Iowa,  U.  S.  A.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE— 22  Savage  high  power,  $25.C0. 
Will  exchange  for  No.  1  traps.  E  Thompson, 
Mountain  Grove,  Ont.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE — Ross  Rifle  .303  with  special  match 
barrel  for  target  shooting.  Parker  B.  S.  A.  rear 
sight,  barrel  in  perfect  condition.  $25.00.  B.  S.  A. 
short  Enfield  .303  with  match  target  barrel,  used 
one  season,  in  match  condition  $30.00. 
Margetts,  80  Dixon  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont  3-IT 

WINCHESTER  rifle,  30-30  cal.,  'brand 
new,  26  inch  round  barrel,  $39.75.  Box  57, 
Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock.  

FOR  SALE— 30-06  U.  S.  Springfield  perfect, 
$40.00.  30-40  Krag,  fine,  $15.00  303  Ross 
Military,  fine,  $15  00.  .30-06  Remington  Am- 
munition $3  hundred,  $30.00  Case  of  1200.  22 
Short  Remington  $4.00  thousand  $30.00  case 
10,000.  J.  C.Vicor,  3917  N.  Tripp  Ave  ,  Chicago 
111.  3-IT 

Rifle  Bargains — 256  Newton  takedown  with 
box  cartridges  and  beautiful  solid  leather  case; 
year  and  half  old;  looks  brand  new.  Eighty 
dollars.  .303  Savage,  Model  1899,  with  case; 
older  but  good.  Thirty  dollars.  Write  right 
now.    S.  H.  Baird,  Chipman,  New  Brunswick. 

3-IT 

FOR  SALE — 32  Colt  automatic,  perfect  con- 
dition. Box  51,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.Wood- 
stock,  Ont.  3-IT 

WINCHESTER    rifle,  25-20,  brand  new, 

25  inch  octagon  'barrel,  model  1892,  $38.75. 
Box  58,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock. 

FOR  SALE — One  new  Remington  Hammerless 
pump  gun,  30  inch  B.,  full  choke,  extra  case 
shooter.  Clearing  out  of  stock.  First  cash 
buyer,  $39.75.    Geo.  B.  Smith,  Ayton,  Ont.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE— Stevens  Rifle  No.  45  cal.  25-21 
Lyman  Sights,  complete  tools,  inside  perfect, 
$32.00,  also,  S  &  W.  32-20  revolver  $25.  J. 
Regan,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Strathroy,  Ont.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE — .280  Ross,  one  hundred  factory 
cartridges,  good  case  and  belt,  set  ideal  reloading 
tools,  all  in  good  condition.  Price  $85.00.  Gord- 
on A.  Tofflemire,  Kingsville,  Ont.  3-IT 

REMINGTON  pump  action  high  power 
rifle,  .35  cal.,  model  14A,  take  down  brand 
new,  $57.50.  Box  59,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stocky  

FOR  SALE— .38  Colt,  officer's  model,  7% 
barrel  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $30.00.  B. 
V.  McCarthy,  West  view  Apts.,  Christie  St., 
Toronto,  Ont.  3-IT 

.  FOR  SALE— .22  Cal.  B.  S.  A.  super  target 
rifle,  6  hole  eye  piece,  perfect  inside.  Absolutely 
accurate,  excellent  condition.  Outside  price 
$40.00.    John  Spencer,  Bowmanville,  Ont.  3-IT 

.  FOR  SALE— EPE  .303  Lee-Enfield  sporting 
rifle,  new.  Consider  trade.  D.  M.  Ponicb 
Andrew,  Alta.  3-IT 

SAVAGE  model  1899.  .303  cal..  brand  new 

26  inch  rd.  barrel,  $89.50.  Box  GO,  Rod  and 
Gun,  Woodstock. 


SACRIFICE — Sporting  Krag,  new  condition, 
Reloading  components.  Forty  Dollars.  Broatch, 
Athabasca,  Alta.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE— Brand  new  .25-20  reloading  set. 
Used  twice,  $6.50,  for  Winchester  Rifle,  also 
brand  new  .25-35  Winchester  reloading  with  25 
Remington  attachment,  price  $6.00.  Herman 
H.  Triesen,  Rosthcrn,  Sask.  3-2T 

$15.00  for  new  Zeiss,  Busch,  or  Leitz  8  x  40 
German  army  fieldglass  binoculars,  with  eyepiece 
protector  and  case.  Stockbridge  Sporting 
Goods  Company,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  United 
States.  3-IT 

WINCHESTER  model  1894,  30-30,  slightly 
used,  but  in  perfect  condition,  26  inch  round 
barrel,  $33.00.  Box  61,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stock. 

DISCONTINUING  STOCKING— Therefore 
real  bargains  on  Ithaca  No.  1,  D.  Barrel  Hammer- 
less, 12-32,  1%  lbs.,  automatic  ejector,  both  full 
choke,  very  close  shooter,  regular  1922  price  for 
$85  00,  yours  for  $68.50.  Two  Ithacas  No.  2 
12-32,  beautifully  finished,  ivory  front  sight — 
— both  barrels  full  choke,  and  known  as  long 
range  Duck  and  Fox  guns,  7%  and  8  lbs.,  regular 
1922  prices,  $90.00,  yours  for  $69.75.  All  new 
stock  guns  and  guaranteed  unsurpassed  in  shoot- 
ing qualities,  as  all  Ithacas  are.  Geo  B.  Smith, 
Gun  Dealer,  Ayton,  Ont.  3-IT 

EXCHANGE— Lee  Enfield,  .303  British, 
sporter  stock,  Watson  peep  sight,  also  Tobin 
12  shotgun,  double  30  in.  ,  both  in  fine  condition 
for  .280  Ross  sporting  model  M.  10.  John  H. 
Young,  64  Wellington  St.,  W.  Toronto,  Ont.  3-IT 

WANTED — A  Winchester  or  Remington,  6 
shot  12  gauge  shotgun,  hammerless  preferred. 
What  have  you  got?  G.  A.  Dechene,  Starbuck, 
Man.  3-IT 

WANTED — Sporting  or  short  service  pattern 
Lee-Enfield;  inside  of  barrel  must  be  perfect. 
Model  1904,  22  cal.  Winchester  or  Savage. 
Powder  scale  and  reloading  tools  for  .303  British. 
G.  S.  Conley,  Westport,  Ont.  3-IT 

PROPELLERS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


FREE  deliveries  of  Hyde 
propellers  anywhere. 
Largest  Stock,  Lowest  Pric- 
es, Lightning  Service.  Un- 
iversal Joints,  Oberdorfer 
Pumps  delivered  Gratis. 
Free  Descriptures.  Canad- 
ian Boat  &  Engine  Ex- 
change, Toronto. 


SPECIALS 

WANTED — A  copy  of  the  October  1914  issue 
of  Rod  and  Gun.  For  first  copy  received  we  will 
pay  25c.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  3-TF 

SPECKLED  TROUT  FRY— If  you  intend  to 
stock  your  stream  or  pond  this  spring,   write  a 
once  for  particulars  to  the  Manager,  Caledon 
Mountain  Trout  Club,  Inglewood,  Ont.  3-IT 

WANTED— 3000  spring  muskrat  at  highest 
market  prices.  Norman  E.  Vance,  Fur  Dealer, 
R.  R.  No.  4,  Forest,  Ont.  3-IT 

SALE-Book,  American  Rifle, — $4  Marine 
compass,  spirit,  cost  $8. — $4.  Searchlight  car- 
bide— electric,  interchangeable-!?.  Cecil  Bell- 
amy, Eberts,  Ont.  3-IT 

NERVOUSNESS  quickly  cured  by  Richards 
Double  Strength  *Restorer.  One  package  sent 
sealed  free.  Address  Richards  Remedy  Co., 
Lawrence,  Mass.  3-IT 

OF  INTEREST  TO  DUCK  SHOOTERS— An 
interesting  bulletin, — Propagation  of  Wild  Duck 
Foods, — has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Washington.  If  you  want  a 
copy,  send  3c.  for  postage  charges  to  Box  48, 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock.  I-TF 

WATERWEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Orange 
Ave.,  Alhambra.  Cal.  7-TF 

HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING 
'SOLUTION,  tan  your  own  furs,  leather  and 
rugs,  tans  in  thirty  min'utes,  moth  proof 
forever;  also  "washable  without  shrinkage  or 
hardening;  tans  leather  like  kid,  results  of 
twenty  years'  experiment  solution  for  100 
square  feet  of  shins  and  full  instructions  for 
use,  $3.00  Express  Prepaid,  also  up  to  the 
minute  tanning  formulas  free.  C.  M.  Huff, 
Seney,  Mdch.  1-3T 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED— $2  to  $500 
EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins.  Keep 
all  odd,  or  Old  money.  Send  10  cents  for 
New  illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Get 
posted.  You  may  have  valuable  coins.  We 
pay  cash.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Ave  8,  Le  Roy, 
N.Y.  1-5'T 


FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline 
Automobile"  by  Hobbs,  Elliott  and  Consoliver — 
a  book  on  motor  mechanics — price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 

MOUNT  animals,  birds,  etc.,  full  instructions 
how  to  mount  specimens  without  skinning  them, 
50c.    Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit,  Mich.  11-4T 

FLY-TYING  materials,  supplies,  books,  also 
FLIES,  leaders,  etc.,  Catalogue  free.  U.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y.  2-3T 


Snaps  Enlarged  and 
Hand  Colored 

There  are  many  beautiful  snaps  which  the 
folding  pocket  camera  lands.  The  scenes 
and  settings  are  beautiful  but  how  much 
would  you  appreciate  a  hand  colored  enlarg- 
ment  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

Prices  given  on  request. 

REA'S  ART  STUDIO 

455  Dundas  St.  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Chilblains,  Ingrowing  Nails,  or  Bunions, 
cured  at  home  without  pain,  information  free. 
Eugene  Eaton,  Foot  Specialties,  Dep.  14,  Ban- 
don,  Oregon  .  1-3T 

NOTICE: — Government  positions  now  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  ambitious  men.  In- 
spectors, Overseers,  Clerical,  Departmental,  all 
grades.  List  of  positions  and  particulars  "How 
to  secure  competency,"  sent  free.  Address,  Box 
595,  Canadian  Civil  Service  Institute,  Toronto 
 1-3T. 

SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics    and  beadwork, 
grizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
Heath,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.   TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.    Main  Street,  Unionville 
Ontario.  Canada.  10-TF 


Game,  Farm  and  Hunting  Preserve 
Eight  hundred  acres.enclosed  by  8-foot  woven- 
wire  fence,  river  runs  through  property, 
affording  fishing  and  boating;  commodious, 
well-appointed  house,  beautifully  finished 
interior,  hardwood  floors,  hot-water  heating, 
bathroom,  extra  lavatory;  game  consists 
of  one  pair  each,  moose,  elk,  Scotch  and 
Japanese  deer,  also  great  number  of  native 
deer,  of  which  one  hundred  require  to  be 
disposed  of  yearly;  revenue  four  thousand 
yearly  from  game,  exclusive  of  timber  sold; 
a  hunters'  paradise  or  wonderful  home  for 
anyone  who  will  develop  property;  ten  thous- 
and required,  balance  long-term  mortgage. 
J.  P.  Lawrason,  25  Toronto,  St.,  Toronto. 

5-IT 


A  Flashlight  Free 

A  General  Electric  Flashlight 
will  be  sent  you  free  on  receipt 
of  three  new  subscriptions  to 
Rod  &  Gun  at  $2.00  each. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


Cover  Reproductions  of  Rod  and  Gun 

Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which 
have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun  mounted  on 
9  x  11  inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  avail- 
able. If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings" 
these  will  appeal  to  you.  Price  25c  each. 
ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
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ARE  YOU  A  WORKER? 

There's  the  question;  now  solve  it  for  yourself  and  become  the  proud  possessor  of 
many  of  these  worth  while  premiums  which  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  offers  for  a  few  hours 
of  your  spare  time  in  securing  new  subscriptions.  The  time  is  yours  and  surely  you  can 
use  it  to  no  better  advantage  than  making  it  secure  many  of  the  sportsmen's  needs  which 
are  listed  as  premiums  for  your  work.  Just  read  the  list  carefully  and  then  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks  and  sample  copies. 


WHICH  WILL  YOU  HAVE? 

You  can  have  your  choice  of  the  following: 


FOR  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  a  standard 
waterproof  bass  line,  10  yds.;  a  mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  ft. ;  a  Kelso  spoon  pearl 
bait;  a  Sullivan  Hook  and  reel  guard;  a 
finger  grip  for  fishing  rods;  two  rubber 
grips  for  fishing  rods;  a  copy  of  "Songs  of 
Forest  and  Stream." 

FOR  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A  copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How 
to  Build  Them";  a  vest  pocket  flashlight, 
a  copy  of  "Deadfalls  and  Snares",  which  is 
arb°°k  of  instruction  to  trappers;  a  copy 
of  Canadian  Wilds,"  telling  about  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Northern  Indians  and 
their  modes  of  hunting,  trapping  etc.; 
a  copy  of  "Steel  Traps",  describing  the 
various  makes  and  tells  how  to  use  them, 
also  chapters  on  the  care  of  pelts;  a  copy 
of  "Camp  and  Trail  Methods";  a  copy  of 

Science  of  Fishing,"  a  copy  of  "Fox 
Trapping,"  tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison 
and  shoot;  a  copy  of  "Mink  Trapping" 
— gives  many  methods  of  trapping;  a 
copy  of  "Wolf  and  Coyote  Trapping;" 
a  copy  of  "Science  of  Trapping"— de- 
scribes the  fur-bearing  animals,  their 
nature  and  habits  and  destruction  and 
practical  methods  of  their  capture;  a  copy 
of  "Fur  Farming"— a  book  of  information 
on  raising  fur  bearing  animals,  telling  all 
about  enclosures,  breeding,  feeding,  habits, 


care,  etc.;a  copy  of  "The  Culture  of  Bla  ck" 
and  Silver  Foxes" — containing  chapters 
on  heredity,  origin,  breeding,  mating, 
gestation,  pens  and  dens,  food  and  feeding, 
care  and  value;  or  Razor  stroppers. 

FOR  THREE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  secure  an 
electric  flashlight  or  Victor  record  valued 
at  $1.25  or  $1.50. 

FOR  FOUR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A  Minnow  trap;  or  Victor  records  valued 
up  to  $2.00. 

FOR  EIGHT  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A  Thermos  bottle  which  is  fully  guar- 
anteed to  keep  drinks  hot  for  24  hours 
and  cold  for  72  hours. 

FOR  FIFTEEN  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Here's  your  opportunity  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  .22  Cooey  Canuck  rifle.  It's 
a  wonder  and  you  will  agree  that  there 
are  few  opportunities  such  as  this  one. 

The  Cooey  Canuck  is  not  only  the  ideal 
rifle  for  the  younger  sportsman  but  it  is 
also  indispensable  to  the  older  sportsman, 
the  trapper,  the  settler  and  rancher  and  a 
true  shot  for  ground  hogs,  coyotes,  gophers, 
etc.  If  you  have  never  been  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  rifle  get  busy  and  own  this 
one. 


Write  to-day  for  subscription  blanks  and  sample  copies. 
The  price  of  Rod  and  Gun  is  $2.00  per  annum  and  only  new  subscriptions  count 
towards  a  premium.    Subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance. 


Address  Subscription  Department 
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KIT  INSPECTION 


Get  your  kit  out  on  the  table  so  that  you  can  give  it  a  close 
inspection.  For  instance,  test  your  lines  to  see  if  they  have  suffered 
from  some  unthought  of  enemy,  such  as  minerals  in  the  waters 
you  fished  last  year  or  alkali.  If  they  stand  the  test,  re-dress  with 
our  special  preparation,  "Lino-Dress,"  which  sells  for  50c  per  can. 
Test  your  casts.  See  if  the  moths  have  destroyed  your  flies;  if 
your  rod  needs  repairs  or  new  parts. 

REPAIRS 

Expert  Mechanics  look  after  repairs  on  RODS,  REELS  and  GUNS 
Send  your  repairs  in  through  our  agents  or  direct. 

D^)^^'T    wait  until  the    balmy    days   of  spring  are 
calling  you   to   the  trout  stream,  but  look 
after  the  purchase  of  your 

FISHING 
TACKLE  NOW 

An  angler  approached  us  this  week  to  know  if  we  had  our 
new  stock  of  flies  ready.  He  was  happy  to  know  we  had  and 
informed  us  he  always  liked  to  buy  early,  as  he  could  get  a  better 
assortment  and  was  sure  of  what  he  wanted. 

Any  service  we  can  render  is  a  pleasure  to  us,  so  write  for 
information  or  prices. 

Purchase   through  your 
dealer,  or  if  no  dealer  in 
your  town  handling  our 
STAG  or  BEA  VER  BRAND  TA CKLE 
write  direct. 

AGENTS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 


TRADE-MARK 


TRADE-MARK 


Suggestions 

English  Made 

Fly  Rod 
English  Bait 
Casting  Rod 
English 
Fly  Reel 
English 
Leather 
Fly  Book 
English  Casts 
English  Gut 

Hooks 
English  Flies 
Products  of 
Allcock's 
Factory 
England 

Our  Own 
Made  in 
Canada 
Fly  Rods 
Bait  Casting 
Rods 
Cases  For 
Fly  Rods 
Or 

Casting  Rod 

Or  a  Large 
Case  to  Hold 
Several  Rods 


Hardy  Bros.,  South  Bend,  Tuttle  Devil  Bugs,  Dare  Devil  Baits, 

Hildebrandt  Spinners 

Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co. 

TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY  LIMITED  ESTABLISHED  1800 

70  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  WRITE  FOR  OUR  1922  CATALOGUE 
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925 


Canadian  Made  Golf  Bags 

Equal  To  The  Best  In  The  World 


Buhrke's  Patent 
Aluminum  Bottom  and 
Solid  Leather  Bottoms 


Hardware  merchants  and  owners  of  sporting  goods 
stores  should  write  for  full  particulars  and  folders. 

We  supply  the  dealer  only. 


Ottawa 
Montreal 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — the  soldier, 
the  sportsman,  the  lumberman,  the  engineer, 
the  prospector,  the  miner — will  find  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Garments  wonderfully  comfort- 
able and  durable  for  outdoor  life. 


Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping  bags, 
blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps,  colic 
bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts, 
pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans,  spencers, 
knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves,  etc. 


A  Fully  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue will  be  Mailed 
Free  on  application. 


The  JAEGER  CO^fimited! 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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TA  CKLE 


THA  T'S  FIT  FOR  FISHING 


HOW  many  times  have  you  heard  the  words  "had  a  big  one  to-day,  but  lost  him." 
This  always  brings  forth  a  yell  of  derision  from  the  rest  of  the  camp.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  the  words  were  true.  That  the  Daddy  of  them  all  got  off  because 
inferior  tackle  was  used.  This  is  where  we  come  in.  When  buying  tackle,  look  for  the 
word  "CROFT" — it  is  your  protection  against  disappointment. 


CROFT'S  STAR  BAIT 


CROFT'S  CADET      CROFT'S  CRESCENT 


CROFT'S  BUFFALO 


,-^.J.  LC 


Made  in  Canada 

REGISTERED 

"STAR"  BAITS  and  "BUFFALO"  BAITS 

are  made  in  all  sizes,  single  and  double  spoons  also  combinations.  They  are  the  greatest 
killers  of  Game  Fish  known  in  Canadian  waters. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

Do  not  fall  for  the  old  story  "We  do  not  handle  them,  but  here  is  something  just  as  good." 
They  have  no  equal.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  WRITE  DIRECT.  We  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  one  who  can. 

Sole  Distributors  for 

HEDDON'S  DOWAGIAC  MINNOWS,  RODS  and  REELS 
BLUE  JAY  LINES  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF  FISHING  ft8?&58,R 

WM.  CROFT  &  SONS LIMITED  Toronto,  can. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Grade  Fishing  Tackle 
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Was  the  battle  against  the  fanatical  firearms  law  fought  in  vain?  When 
the  government  at  Ottawa,  by  order-in-council,  abolished  the  infamous  law  we 
thought  we  had  heard  the  last  of  fool  regulations,  but  already  we  notice  in  the 
daily  press,  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  articles  demanding  the  suppression 
not  only  of  sale  but  of  manufacture  of  revolvers  and  pistols.  The  pink  tea 
reformers  are  taking  up'  their  pens  and  trying  to  prove  that  crime  will  be  lessened 
when  revolvers  are  no  longer  manufactured.  Their  idea  is  to  make  it  a  severe 
penalty  for  anyone  to  have  a  revolver  or  pistol  in  his  possession  after  a  certain 
date.  Do  they  realize  for  a  moment  that  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  present  time  of  a  similar  nature?  We  refer  to  the  present  section  of  the  crim- 
inal code  which  makes  it  imperative  for  anyone  having  a  small  arm  to  have  a 
permit.  The  criminal  is  the  only  one  at  the  present  time  having  a  "gat"  illegally, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  hand  over  a  weapon  of 
attack  and  defence. 

And  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  community  uplifters  who  are  advocating  legisla- 
tion to  this  end,  that  from  the  time  of  Cain  until  the  present  day  there  has  been 
quite  a  number  of  killings  in  which  the  revolver  played  no  part.  Why  not  a  law 
preventing  the  manufacture  of  poisons  which  yearly  claim  more  and  more  vic- 
tims? Why  not  legislation  preventing  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rubber 
tubing  and  the  thousands  of  other  things,  innocent  in  themselves  but  often  put 
to  the  extreme  usage  of  causing  death? 

As  we  stated  on  previous  occasions  true  reform  can  only  be  established 
through  education.  Educate  the  boy  to  shoot.  Let  him  learn  how  to  handle 
the  rifle,  the  shot  gun  and  the  revolver.  Let  him  learn  accuracy  and  care  of 
firearms.  When  your  thug  realizes  that  a  two-fisted,  red-blooded,  steady-nerved 
man,  who  knows  as  much  about  firearms  as  he  does,  is  facing  him  he  will  think 
twice  before  attempting  a  hold-up. 

Canadian  shooters  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  development  that  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Rifle 
League  and  the  Canadian  Revolver  Association  are  two  important  steps  forward. 
This  year  will  see  a  zone  shoot  for  the  trapshooters  held  in  Canada  for  the  first 
time.  The  Eastern  Zone  which  consists  of  eastern  Canada  and  the  north  eastern 
States  will  hold  their  annual  tournament  in  Montreal  during  the  summer.  This 
will  be  the  biggest  meet  of  trapshooters  ever  held  in  the  Dominion.  Each  branch 
of  markmanship  has  taken  a  step  forward.  Let  us  watch  carefully  so  that  the 
hair  brained  gentry  who  try  to  regulate  our  lives  do  not  throw  any- 
thing in  the  path  of  progress.  Teach  the  youth  to  shoot  and  to  shoot  straight 
and  in  time  of  need  he  will  prove  his  worth. 
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OLD  Ma-tee-o,  the  Micmac,  was  the 
John  Burroughs  of  his  tribe.  He 
was  a  philosopher,  a  naturalist, 
and  an  artist.  He  could  fashion  a  split 
ash  pack-basket,  a  bark  moose  call,  or' 
a  pair  of  moose  hide  moccasions  more 
expeditiously  and  with  less  tools  than 
seemed  humanly  possible.  An  old  axe, 
a  crooked  knife,  and  his  nimble  fingers 
could  manufacture  anything  from  a 
bark  canoe  to  a  bone  fish  hook,  and  he 
scorned  to  buy  any  of  the  white  man's 
goods  to  assist  him. 

As  a  philosopher  he  Was  nonpareil. 
A  friend  went  to  him  in  great  distress. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  his  nearest 
and  dearest  urged  the  distracted  white 
brother  to  seek  sympathy. 
"Ma-tee-o,  what  shall  I  do?" 
The  aged  Indian  poked  his  little  fire 
and  looked  deeply  into  the  cool  and 
darkening  forest;  then  he  lit  his  old 
pipe.  Finally,  he  glanced  amusedly  at 
his  self-pitying  companion. 

"Fine  game  country  round  here,  eh?" 
he  vouchsafed. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  other  absently. 
There  was  a  long  pause.  The  night 
voices  of  the  June  woods  blended  in 
wonderful  harmony.  For  seventy  odd 
years  Ma-tee-o  had  thrilled  to  the 
sylvan  chorus  and  had  interpreted  the 
finest  treble,  or  the  deepest  bass  with 
equal  appreciation.  At  his  pleasure  he 
again  broke  the  silence. 

"May-be-so  the  Great  Spirit  has  a 
better  country,"  he  said  softly.  Then 
continued, — "Just  smoke  and  listen." 
The  white  man  smoked  and  listened 

and  was  healed. 

*  *       *  * 

Once  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  select 
Ma-tee-o  as  a  guide  for  a  day's  trout 
fishing.  As  he  paddled  and  poled  me 
up  one  of  the  swift  rivers  emptying  into 
Lake  Rossignol,  I  prattled  gaily  and 
asked  about  the  country.  I,  of  course, 
had  to  raise  my  voice  above  the  roar  of 
the  river. 

"Any  moose  or  bear  in  this  country?" 
I  asked. 

"Plenty,"  my  guide  assured  me. 

"We  might  see  one,  eh?"  I  suggested. 

"No,"  answered  Ma-tee-o. 

"No?"  I  repeated  surprised.  "Why 
not?  If  there  is  big  game  here  we 
ought  to  run  across  it,  I  should  think." 

"May-be-so,"  admitted  the  old  Indian 
reluctantly.    "May-be  some  is  deaf!" 

Only  then  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
talking  too  loud  and  too  much.  I  re- 
strained my  loquaciousness  and  the  pitch 
of  my  voice  and  saw  more  game  in  one 

day  than  I  had  seen  ever  before. 

*  *       *  * 

A  few  days  ago — it  is  early  June  as  I 
write  this — I  took  a  friend  up  the  same 
stream  as  that  upon  which  old  Ma-tee-o 
had  schooled  me.  My  friend  was  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a 


BIRDS 


Phil.  H.  Moore 

[Copyrighted.] 

keen  trout  fisherman.  As  he  wished 
to  see  the  wild  things  it  was  necessary  to 
warn  him  not  to  talk  loudly.  As  trout- 
ing  is  always  good  in  June,  fishing  was 
incidental.  The  flies  would  hardly  alight 
on  the  water  before  there  wou.d  be  a 
flutter  and  splash  and  the  reel  would 
sing.  We  kept  only  the  "big  ones." 
With  a  carefully  moistened  hand  we 
would  back  the  hooks  tenderly  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  ambitious  youngsters 
and  let  him  slip  again  into  the  sparkling 
water. 

"Run  along  and  grow  some  before  you 
try  your  luck  at  breaking  rods  and 
leaders,"  advised  my  canoe  mate  play- 
fully,as  he  dropped  another  scrappy  little 
fellow  back  into  his  native  element. 

I  was  holding  the  canoe  in  the  swift 
current  with  my  pike  pole  and  Bob 
was  getting  ready  for  another  cast. 

"Quack!  Quack!  Quack!  " 

It  was  a  note  of  distress.  There  was 
a  whir  of  wings. 

A  red-headed  duck  skimmed  the  tree 
tops  at  the  water's  edge  and  made 
for  a  Stillwater  just  above  us.  She  was 
flying  for  her  life.  A  huge  hawk  was 
barely  ten  feet  behind  her  and  a  little 
above.  As  the  frantic  duck  reached  the 
pond  she  suddenly  somersaulted  and 
made  the  most  remarkably  skilful  nose 
dive  for  the  deep  water  it  was  possible 
to  imagine. 

The  hawk  apparently  dove  at  the 
same  time  but  his  great  talons  missed 
their  quarry.  The  splashes  as  the  two 
birds  struck  the  water  seemed  simul- 
taneous, but  were  three  feet  apart. 
The  hawk  planed  angrily  upward  and 
spying  us,  flew  rapidly  away.  The  duck 
immediately  popped  up  on  the  surface, 
quacked  derisively  and  comically  shook 
its  feathers.    Then  it  jeered  again. 

"Quack!    Quack!    Qua — !" 

The  last  note  ended  in  a  gurgle,  as 
seeing  us,  the  duck  dove  and  swam  the 
length  of  the  Stillwater  before  it  re- 
appeared. It  then  took  quiet  wing  up 
river. 

"That  bird  certainly  had  a  sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  great  ability  in  avai- 
tion,"  remarked  Bob.  "Did  you  ever 
see  a  stunt  like  that  before?" 

I  had  to  admit  that  the  entire  act 
was  new  to  me. 

We  glided  up  stream,  fishing  as  we 
went.  Occasionally  I  would  drop  the 
kelick  and  cast  a  fly  myself.  I  was 
looking  for  a  "big  one"  and  only  let 
go  the  anchor  when  I  wished  to  cast  in 
some  particularly  inviting  hole  or  likely 
looking  eddy.  It  was  at  such  a  juncture 
that  I  had  another  adventure.  I  was 
kneeling  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe  and 


casting  out  sidewise  toward  a  black  back 
current.  The  flies  drifted  down  stream 
and  just  enough  behind  me  so  that  I 
could  not  see  them.  As  I  pulled  them 
out  for  another  try,  a  fish  struck.  There 
was  a  heavy  yank  on  the  line  and  the 
reel  sang  the  tune  that  an  angler  loves 
to  hear. 

"Bob! — I've  hooked  an  old  sockdol- 
ager!" 

Bob  turned  and  watched  me  play  the 
fish  from  my  uncomfortable  and  half 
twisted  position  in  the  stern.  My  an- 
tagonist had  made  straight  down  stream 
and  with  the  strong  assisting  current,  he 
was  giving  my  three  and  a  half  ounce 
bamboo  "a  wicked  gruelling.  I  seemed 
to  turn  the  fish  at  last  and  he  swam 
toward  the  bank,  I  tried  pumping  him 
toward  the  canoe  and  gained  and  lost 
with  about  equal  luck  for  some  five 
minutes.  Then  he  weakened  a  little  and 
I  gained  some  on  him  and  held  it.  Pump- 
ing for  more  line  I  slowly  reeled  him  in. 
He  made  some  desperate  and  surprisingly 
powerful  lunges  toward  the  finish  and 
kept  deep  down.  The  springy  little  rod 
did  the  trick  at  last  and  I  brought  the 
fish  to  the  surface  within  reach  of  the 
dip  net.  I  did  not  even  have  him 
hooked.  He  was  lassooed  neatly  around 
the  tail.  The  trout  weighed  hardly  a 
pound,  but  it  had  given  me  the  fight  of 
my  life.  He  had  probably  jumped  for 
the  middle  fly  on  the  leader  and  missed, 
and  th,e  fly  had  wrapped  itself  around  the 
fish  while  both  were  in  the  air  and  the 
hook  had  caught  in  its  own  leader,  mak- 
ing a  perfect  slip  noose. 

An  hour  later  while  drifting  among 
some  big  boulders  in  a  stillwater  we  saw 
an  interesting,  if  somewhat  disgusting 
sight.  Two  baby  gulls  were  being  fed 
by  their  great  white  mother.  The  young- 
sters were  in  a  shallow  hollow  on  top  of 
a  large  half  submerged  boulder.  We 
were  peeping  quietly  over  some  inter- 
vening rocks.  The  mother  gull  was 
assisting  her  young  to  gulp  down  a  couple 
of  suckers  half  as  big  as  her  babies  were. 
Bob  and  I  nearly  strangled  while  trying 
to  surpress  our  laughter.  The,  youngsters 
squatted  in  their  "nest"  with  their 
mouths  wide  open  and  squawked  in  a 
dismal  fashion.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  belly  and  maw.  The  old  gull  would 
pick  up  a  still  writhing  fish  and  start  it 
on  its  sad  journey  down  the  gullet  of 
a  hungry  baby.  The  latter  would  gulp 
manfully  to  help  it  along.  Then  the 
mother  would  repeat  the  dose  with  the 
other  fish  and  other  youngster.  Then 
the  first  fish  would  give  a  wiggle  and 
manage  to  back  up  and  drop  out  of  the 
baby's  mouth.  Then  the  old  lady  would 
frantically  start  it  again  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  Then  the  same  thing 
would  happen  to  the  twin.  Thus  the 
game  went  on,  the  old  bird  in  the  mean- 
time in  a  great  flutter  and  distress. 
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A  friend  snapped  us  on  the  Rossignol  stream. 


Finally  the  suckers  could  no  longer 
stand  the  strain  upon  their  constitutions 
and  decided  to  stay  part  way  down  with- 
out wiggling.  The  young  birds  squatted 
ludicrously  and  quietly  side  by  side, 
mouths  and  sun  burnt  bellys  distended, 
quite  contented  apparently,  each  with 
the  tail  of  a  large  fish  protruding  from 
its  contenance,  the  other  end,  being,  pre- 
sumably, digested. 

The  old  bird  flew  away  to  seek  another 
light  lunch  for  her  offspring. 

"That  is  the  most  ambitious  family  I 
ever  saw,"  smiled  Bob  softly,  as  we 
floated  away. 

Later  in  the  day  we  paddled  up  on  a 
flock  of  just  hatched  black  ducklings. 

"Quack!  Quack!  Hide!  Hide!"  squawk- 
ed the  frightened  mother,  fluttering,  as 
though  wounded,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  which  the  young  birds 
were  taking.  The  latter  were  using 
their  little  pink  paddles  and  tiny  wings 
with  wonderful  effect.  There  was  a  full 
dozen  of  them  and  they  skimmed  for 
the  protecting  bushes  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream  with  a  brave  splashing  and 
speed  considering  their  size.  In  spite  of 
the  mother's  assumed  and  tantalizing 
helplessness  we  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  but  paddled  after  the  young  ones 
and  discovered  them  hiding  among  some 
brakes  near  the  bank.  With  the  dip 
net  I  scooped  one  up.  The  others 
broke  cover  and  sailed  in  a  huddled  group 
out  into  the  open  pond  and  toward  their 
squawking  mother. 

The  little  fellow  I  had,  did  not  seem 
to  be  frightened.  He  was  a  work  of 
art.  Hardly  three  days  out  of  the  egg, 
his  leg  muscles  and  wings  were  remark- 
ably developed  though  showing  only  a 
silky  down  in  place  of  feathers.  Com- 
pared to  the  young  gulls  at  the  same 
age,  they  were  much  more  able  to  care 
for  themselves.  We  placed  the  little 
chap  in  the  water  and  he  scuttled  man- 
fully away  after  his  relations.  Lest 
some  bird  of  prey  should  swoop  down 
upon  him  we  stayed  near  until  we  saw 
him  join  his  brothers  and  receive  a  good 
scolding  from  his  solicitous  parent. 

"Did  you  ever  run  across  a  family  of 
young  loons?"  asked  Bob  as  we  discus- 
sed our  last  aquaintance  of  the  day.  "I 
should  like  to  see  how  they  would  act.  I 
hear  an  old  one  calling  now." 

"Once,  I  did,"  I  replied.  "They  all 
dove.  They  must  have  gills  like  a  fish, 
as  I  did  not  see  hide  nor  hair  of  them 
again  that  day.  It  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  young  loons  but  for  some  reason 
I  have  paddled  only  on  one  occasion 
close  to  very  young  ones.  Down  they 
went  and  as  they  completely  disappeared, 


no  doubt  they  came  up  under  the  mar- 
ginal brush  of  a  nearby  island." 

The  loon,  whose  laugh  we  had  just 
heard,  floated  into  sight  at  the  foot  of 
the  next  Stillwater.  It  saw  us  and  dove, 
but  immediately  broke  water  behind 
a  rock.  As  we  slipped  nearer  it  dove 
again,  and  once  more  came  up  behind 
another  boulder.  It  was  evidently  try- 
ing to  keep  out  of  sight.  It  repeated 
this  performance  many  times. 

"The  water  must  be  shallow  in  there," 
I  explained.  "The  bird  cannot  stay 
down  and  there  is  not  wind  enough  to 
enable  it  to  take  flight." 

"Does  it  have  to  have  a  wind  to  help 
it  fly?"  Bob  asked  in  a  surprised  voice. 

I  then  told  him  what  is  of  common 
knowledge  to  most  sportsmen,  viz., 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  loon  to  raise  its 
bulky  body  from  the  water  unless  it 
can  first  swim  rapidly  against  the  wind, 
then  gradually  raise  its  bulk  until  its 
feet  and  wings  beat  the  surface  in  a  sort 
of  flying  run  and  thus  accumulate 
enough  pressure  beneath  it  to  enable  it 
to  take  the  air. 

"Just  like  an  aeroplane,  eh?"  suggested 
Bob. 

We  followed  the  loon  in  question,  cur- 
ious to  see  what  it  would  do  in  order  to 
get  out  of  our  way.  It  swam  cunningly 
in  and  out  among  the  rocks  always  keep- 
ing several  boulders  between  us  and  it. 
Gradually  it  worked  up  stream.  We 
followed.  As  I  swung  the  canoe  to  one 
side  to  avoid  a  ledge,  I  happened  to 
glance  down  river. 

"Look  Bob!" 


He  followed  my  gaze  and  we  both 
laughed.  Going  down  the  stream,  in 
fact  right  in  the  swiftest  water  of  the 
rapids  below,  was  a  whole  family  of  young 
loons.  They  were  literally  running  upon 
the  top  of  the  water  and  we  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  tremendous  splashing 
of  feet  and  wings  above  the  roar  of  the 
falls.  We  looked  up  stream  to  find  that 
the  old  loon  had  disappeared.  Several 
minutes  later  she  reappeared  away  down 
stream  toward  the  top  of  the  falls. 

"Ha  -  Ha  -  Ha,"  she  scoffed.  Then 
she  dove  and  we  saw  her  no  more. 

"The  old  fraud,"  grinned  Bob.  "She 
led  us  among  these  rocks  so  the  young 
ones  could  get  away." 

As  his  interpretation  of  the  perfor- 
mance could  hardly  be  disputed  I  had 
nothing  to  say.  Bob  was  kind  enough 
not  to  suggest  that  I  had  been  sadly 
fooled  by  the  sly  old  dame  in  spite  of 
my  experience  and  kindly  patronage  in 
setting  him  right  about  wild  life  and  such. 

At  five  o'clock  our  creel  was  full  and 
we  turned  at  the  head  of  Pessquess 
Falls  for  the  run  home.  Five  miles  of 
running  water,  much  of  it  steep  rapids, 
made  the  trip  back  to  camp  speedy,  if 
a  bit  dangerous  for  an  amateur,  which 
the  writer  haply  was  not  (except  in  the 
matter  of  loons). 

As  we  entered  a  dark  narrow  stretch 
of  swift  water,  high  bordered  by  over- 
hanging bushes  we  intercepted  a  swarm 
of  tiny  gnats,  or  similar  insects.  The 
breeze  had  died  away  and  the  calm  gave 
these  mites  their  opportunity  to  dance 
in  the  twilight.  It  also  was  a  favorable 
time  for  the  night-hawks  (Night-jars 
or  Goatsuckers)  to  feed.  They  darted 
about  us  in  great  numbers. 

"Geek!  Geek!  Geek!"  Their  rasping 
note  was  untuneful  and  weird,  as  they 
took  toll  from  the  swarms  of  pestiferous 
flies. 

"What  a  punk  song!"  exclaimed  Bob. 

I  explained  that  the  noise  was  made 
with  the  birds'  wings  and  was  about  to 
elucidate  further  when  my  partner,  whose 
fly  rod  was  equipped  with  a  very  fine 
leader  to  which  was  attached  a  tiny  ar- 
tificial black  gnat,  hooked  one  of  the 
birds  on  a  back  cast.  The  bird  almost 
instantly  entangled  itself  in  the  leader, 
and  what  for  an  instant  promised  to  be 
a  novel  and  exciting  catch,  ended  by 
simply  drawing  the  poor  creature  half 
drowned  within  reach  of  the  dip  net. 
A  three  dollar  leader  was  sacrificed  to 
save,  what  Bob  termed  a  "five  cent 
bird,"  from  strangulation.  The  gut  was 
so  buried  in  feathers  that  it  was  a  deli- 
cate operation  to  cut  it  away  without 
injuring  the  bird. 

A  thousand  small  bats  soon  joined  the 


I  "ran  the  rapids"  for  Bob's  benefit. 
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night-hawks  and  darted  around  us 
while  joining  in  the  feast.  Their  seem- 
ing indifference  to  our  presence  was  un- 
pleasant. They  repeatedly  brushed  my 
face  and  arms  with  their  soft  silent  wings. 

"And  what  kind  of  a  song  do  these 
fellers  sing,  partner?"  jeered  Bob,  as 
he  amused  himself  trying  to  catch  one 
in  the  dip  net  while  I  strived  to  force 
the  canoe,  at  an  ever  increasing  pace  out 
of  this  eerie  leafy  canyon  to  more  open 
water. 

"They  are  not  birds,  they  are  bats," 
I  scornfully  told  him. 

"Oh,"  said  Bob  brightly,  "they  must 
sing  a  battle  song  then!" 

I  was  too  busy  and  tired  to  start  any- 
thing but  I  felt  like  batting  him  with 
my  paddle. 

As  we  shot  out  into  the  last  Stillwater 
we   simultaneously    spied    a  puzzling 

Ehenomenon.  Two  great  birds  sat  side 
y  side  on  the  upper  branches  of  a  dead 
oak  tree.  At  first  I  thought  that  they 
were  cranes  which  often  light  on  tree 
tops. 

"What  are  they?'  whispered  Bob.. 

I  studied  them  doubtfully.  They 
were  the  size  of  very  large  geese  with 
less  length  of  neck.  It  was  twilight  and 
I  could  not  discern  their  color.  But 
geese  do  not  light  on  trees.  I  paddled 
closer.  They  had  short  legs  and  perched 
nearly  upright  like  a  vulture.  The  tilt 
of  their  heads  made  them  look  as  if  they 
held  their  bills  haughtily  up  in  the  air. 
We  were  barely  seventy-five  yards  from 
them  when  I  knocked  the  shank  of  my 
paddle  against  the  gunwale.  They  took 
wing  and  flew  across  our  bow.  Their 
wings  seemed  to  be  pointed  on  the  ends 
and  their  flap  was  faster  than  a  crane's 
and  slower  than  that  of  a  goose.  Their 
wing-spread  could  not  have  been  less 
than  seven  feet.  A  glint  of  white 
seemed  to  crown  the  head  of  each.  They 
flew  with  wonderful  ease  and  grace  for 
such  tremendous  birds.  Stories  of  rem- 
nants of  prehistoric  birds  and  monsters 
crowded  my  memory.  In  the  weird 
twilight  of  this  great  inland  wilderness, 
at  the  "top"  of  Nova  Scotia,  most 
anything  might  happen. 

"Great  roeks!"  whispered  Bob,thinking, 
I  know,  of  Arabian  Nights  rather  than  of 
the  razor-billed  auk  (alca  torda)  of  the 
northern  seas. 

The  birds  were  still  in  sight,  flying 
unhurriedly  against  the  western  sky. 
There  was  something  familiar  about  their 
dignified  flight;  but  their  size  did  not 
seem  to  fit  into  my  scheme  of  things. 

Perhaps  the  sophisticated  reader  may 


have  already  guessed  the  identity  of 
these  magnificent  members  of  the  bird 
family,  but  it  was  days  before  I  was 
able  to  pigeon-hole  them  under  the  cor- 
rect label. 

They  were  a  pair  of  American  bald 
eagles! 

As  we  swept  across  an  inundated 
meadow  to  Lowes  Lake,  upon  which  was 
situated  the  home  camp,  the  air  was  filled 
with  a  myriad  of  musical  trills  and  tink- 
ling answers. 

"What  sort  of  birds  sing  like  that  in 
the  evening?"  Bob  asked,  enchanted 
by  the  chorus. 

"They  are  not  birds,  they  are  frogs," 
I  laughed.  "In  the  spring  no  bird  song 
is  finer.  But  later  when  the  old  bulls 
get  to  booming  and  roaring,  the  effect  is 
not  so  pleasing." 

"I  never  knew  that  frogs  sang!"  Bob's 
voice  had  a  note  of  doubt. 

It  was  easier  to  visualize  little  hidden 
feathered  creatures  pouring  forth  the 
bell-like  chorus  rather  than  common, 
green  frogs. 

It  was  dark  when  our  canoe  slipped 
its  prow  upon  the  friendly  sand  of  the 
landing. 

"It  has  been  a  day  of  birds,"  sighed 
Bob,  lighting  the  lamp  on  the  cabin  table. 
As  if  to  put  a  period  to  this  remark  he 
then  exclaimed,  "And  there's  another!" 

Sure  enough.  Clutching  the  logs  of 
the  cabin  wall  was  a  frightened  chimney 
swallow.    It  had  flown  down  the  ample 


flue  of  the  fireplace.  Confused  by  its 
strange  surroundings  it  had  been  unable 
to  locate  a  means  of  exit.  I  took  it 
gently  in  my  hand  and  carried  it  outside 
and  placed  it  on  the  railing  of  the  porch. 
It  did  not  struggle  but  its  little  heart  was 
beating  violently  against  my  fingers  as 
I  carried  it,  and  its  eyes  in  alarm,  shone 
like  blue  diamonds. 

"And  speaking  of  birds, — will  you  look 
at  these  corking  trout?"  Bob  dumped 
our  creel  on  the  kitchen  table.  "There 
is  not  one  in  the  bunch  that  weighs  under 
a  pound.!" 

The  fish  were  certainly  "birds"  but 
though  the  fish  scales,  not  fish's  scales, 
told  a  different  story  than  my  enthusiastic 
partner's  claim.one  trout  did  weigh  nearly 
3  pounds  and  many  pulled  the  indicator 
down  one  half  the  distance. 

Birds  they  were  and  forty  odd  at  that! 


Birds  they  were  and  forty  odd  at  that, 
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Address  Your  Mail  Correctly 

Recently  remittances  sent  our  sub- 
scription department  have  gone  astray, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  subscrib- 
er has  taken  the  attitude  that  the  blame 
rests  with  us.  The  following  extract 
from  a  circular  which  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  postoffice  should  be  of 
interest: 

"During  three  days  this  month,"  it 
states,  "198,300  pieces  of  incorrectly  and 
insufficiently  addressed  mail  matter  were 
handled  at  55  of  the  larger  post  offices. 
This  is  a  daily  average  of  42,800  for  the 
55  offices,  or  at  the  rate  of  16,000,000 
for  a  yeai  of  365  days.  Think  of  the 
number  of  postal  clerks  engaged  in  hand- 
ling this  misdirected  mail,  who  could, 
if  the  general  public  were  more  careful, 


Tbe  used  to  give  better  service  in  other 
lines!" 

To  ensure  safe  delivery,  therefore,  see 
that  you  have  the  correct  address — 
and  send  your  remittance  by  cheque, 
postal  note,  money  order,  or  registered 
letter. 


Would  Like  Plans  For  Punt. 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada: 

I  intend  building  two  punts  or  scows 
for  fishing.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  plans?  I  helped  build  a  punt 
two  years  ago  and  think  we  would  have 
made  a  much  better  job  if  we  had  plans. 

A.  Fisher. 
Possibly  some  of  our   readers  could 
send  in  plans  or  information  as  to  where 
they  could  be  secured. 
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Chapter  I. 

BERTIE  Brown,  the  little  man  with 
the  nervous  eyes  and  weak  mouth 
lived  with   his  sister  Bessie,  in 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Bertie  was  a  carpenter,  a  particularly 
good  carpenter,  but  he  always  had  to 
work  for  wages  as  he  could  not  afford 
to  have  his  own  shop  and  employ  labour. 
•His  sister,  Bessie,  was  a  cripple  and  she 
had  something  the  matter  with  one  of 
her  hips  which  made  walking  a  pain  and 
misery  to  her.  She  had  a  pretty,  patient 
iface,  grave,  sweet  eyes,  a  sunny  beautiful 
disposition,  and  she  adored  her  brother. 

A  little  time  prior  to  the  opening  of 
this  story,  Bertie  had  got  a  doctor's 
opinion  on  his  sister's  lameness.  The 
opinion  was  that  an  operation  would 
cure  his  sister,  but  it  would  be  an  expen- 
sive operation,  and  to  undergo  it  he  was 
advised  to  take  her  to  a  certain  clever 
surgeon  in  Montreal.  Altogether.includ- 
ing  travelling  expenses,  it  would  come 
to  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  magnitude  of  the  cost  staggered 
Bertie;  it  was  hopelessly  beyond  his 
means.  To  save  his  sister  disappoint- 
ment, he  had  told  her  that  from  what 
the  doctor  had  said  to  him  nothing  could 
be  done.    How  he  longed  for  the  money! 

Bertie  also  wanted  to  start  a  shop  of 
his  own  and  employ  labour,  and  to  rent 
a  cottage  where  he  and  his  sister  might 
live  together.  Once  Bessie  had  said  to 
him,  "You  should  get  married,  Bertie." 
To  which  he  had  replied: 

"When  I  can  find  a  girl  like  you, 
Bessie,  I  shall  get  married." 

Bessie  did  not  answer  him,  she  only 
looked  at  him,  and  that  lovely  light  came 
into  her  eyes  which  can  only  come  into 
a  woman's.  To  her  Bertie  was  a  hero, 
and  generous  beyond  the  utmost  mark 
of  her  capacity  to  describe. 


Early  in  the  spring  of  that  year  Bertie 
made  friends  with  one  William  P.  Quartz. 
Quartz  wax  a  big  man  with  a  red,  freckled, 
pock-marked  face,  red  hair  and  beard. 
He  had  little  blue  eyes  beneath  projecting 
brows,  and  large  red  ears. 

Bessie  said  that  Quartz  had  a  horrid 
face.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  did  not  believe  him  to  be  honest. 

William  P.  Quartz  was  a  miner  and  a 
prospector.  Like  so  many  others  of  that 
vagrant  calling,  he  could  talk  mining, 
particularly  gold  placer  mining,  in  a 
way  to  make  the  average  man  feel  like  a 
millionaire,  and  set  up  the  drinks.  He 
talked  that  way  to  the  little  carpenter 
and  filled  his  head  with  wonderful  dreams. 

That  winter  work  had  been  very  plenti- 
ful in  Edmonton  and  Bertie  had  managed 
to  save  nearly  two  hundred  dollars. 
If  he  could  only  save  the  five  hundred, 
then  he  would  tell  his  sister  what  the 
doctor  had  really  said,  and  they  would  go 
to  Montreal  together. 

In  the  end  Quartz  persuaded  Bertie 
to  put  up  the  bulk  of  his  savings  and 
come  with  him  for  a  summer's  prospect- 
ing in  that  part  of  British  Columbia 
adjoining  the  valley  of  the  northern 
Peace  River. 

William  P.  Quartz  had  said  to  the 
little  man,  more  than  once,  "Y'u  want 
capital  in  y'ur  business,  now's  y'ur 
chance.    Why,  man  ,  it's  a  cinch!" 

But  Bessie  did  not  think  it  was  "a 
cinch." 

"When  will  you  be  back?"  she  asked 
her  brother. 

"Oh,  some  time  in  the  fall,"  he  replied. 

"Sometime's  just  no  time,  will  you  be 
back  by  October?" 

He  shrugged. 

"If  y'ain  t  back  by  the  7th.  December 
my  birthday,  I'll  be  ter'ble  worried,  but 
you'll  be  back  by  then,  won't  you  dear?" 

"Sure  thing,  Bessie,"  he  promised  her, 
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laughing,  adding,  "an'  with  gold  enough 
to  start  up  me  noo  shop  an'  buy  a  cot- 
tage." 

"I  hope  so,  dear,"  she  had  replied 
hopefully. 

She  had  smiled  bravely,  too,  when  she 
said  good  bye  to  him,  wishing  him  the 
best  of  luck,  and  wept  bitterly  when  the 
door  closed  behind  him  and  he  was  gone. 

Chapter  II 

It  was  not  long  before  Bertie  trusted 
and  liked  that  partner  of  his  as  little  as 
had  his  sister.  He  had  grown  mortally 
afraid  of  him,  too,  for  Quartz  was  a  bully, 
a  braggart  and  a  brute.  To  give  him  his 
due  though  he  was  an  A.l.  prospector  and 
first  class  bushman. 

On  leaving  Edmonton  they  had  made 
straight  for  the  Peace  River  and  up  it 
to  the  Pine.  Abi&ut  the  beginning  of 
September,  on  a  stream  running  into 
the  Pine,  they  had  "struck  it!" 

Until  the  beginning  of  November 
they  worked  harder  than  men  should, 
for  the  fever  of  that  yellow  gold  was 
upon  them.  The  necessity  of  rest  they 
ignored,  till  staggering,  weary  nature 
insisted. 

November  came  in  with  a  driving 
snowstorm  and  cutting  wind.  By  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  the  river  was 
frozen  across. 

It  was  decided  that  they  should  start 
on  their  return  journey  the  following 
day.  In  the  morning,  they  awakened 
to  a  blinding  snowstorm.  For  three  days 
it  raged  ceaselessly  and  they  never  left 
their  camp.  During  the  enforced  delay, 
Quartz  was  a  fiend  incarnate.  Bertie 
was  afraid  to  utter  a  word.  He  consoled 
himself,  however,  with  thoughts  of  his 
truimphal  return  into  Edmonton;  of  the 
cottage  he  would  buy,  of  his  workshop, 
and  of  the  trip  he  and  Bessie  would  make 
to  Montreal,  in  a  Pullman,  to  see  the 
great  specialist  who  would  cure  her. 
The  reflection  that  after  all  he  had  been 
right  in  coming  was  as  a  sop  to  his  vanity. 

A  week  or  two  before  this,  he  had  dis- 
covered that  Quartz  was  robbing  him.  It 
had  been  agreed,  of  course,  that  they 
were  to  share  and  share  alike.  His  fear 
of  the  man,  however,  was  so  great,  that 
he  never  spoke  a  protesting  word.  He 
would  speak,  he  assured  himself,  when 
they  reached  Edmonton. 

According  to  Quartz,  they  had  cleaned 
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up  that  season,  about  eleven  thousand 
dollars. 

The  snowstorm  which  had  delayed 
their  departure  stopped  at  last.  The 
morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  broke  clear 
and  calm,  though  cold.  By  the  time 
it  was  clear  enough  to  travel,  they  were 
packed  and  ready  to  start. 

In  three  day's  travel,  they  struck  the 
shack  of  a  Scotch  half  breed  by  the  name 
of  Fraser.  There  was  neither  man  nor 
brute  about  the  place. 

A  small  stable  stood  to  one  side  of  the 
shack,  the  loft  filled  with  slough  hay,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  make  their  ponies 
comfortable. 

They  then  turned  their  attention  to 
the  house,  to  find  that  the  door  was 
fastened  with  a  big  padlock  hung  in 
rusty  staples.  The  staples  were  easily 
drawn,  however,  and  they  entered  the 
single  room  of  the  little  dwelling.  A 
fair  sized  cooking  stove  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  while  behind  it  a 
supply  of  firewood  was  neatly  stacked. 
A  bed,  a  table  and  a  chair  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  furniture.  Across  nails  two 
paddles  rested  on  the  wall,  which  was 
further  decorated  with  a  couple  of  relig- 
ious prints. 

Bertie,  at  once  lighted  a  fire;  then, 
pail  in  hand,  he  started  for  the  river, 
the  banks  of  which  were  high  and  steeply 
sloping.  Bertie,  cold  and  tired,  went 
down  the  incline  on  a  run;  midway 
he  slipped,  tried  to  regain  his  footing, 
slipped  again.  His  ankle  twisted  under 
him,  a  sudden  pain  shot  upwards  through 
the  limb.  He  fell,  then  rolled  upon  his 
side  and  clenched  his  teeth,  for  all  his 
leg  tingled  and  throbbed  with  the  cruel 
wrench.  A  moment  passed,  he  sat  up  and 
stared  across  the  frozen  river  into  the 
dark  woods  beyond.  He  thought  of  his 
brutal  partner  and  of  the  countless  miles 
ahead  that  called  for  strong  and  stalwart 
limbs. 

While  Quartz  waited  in  the  shack  for 
Bertie,  he  stood  in  the  window  smoking 
and  pondering  over  something  Fraser 
had -told  them  when  they  had  camped 
beside  his  shack  some  months  before. 
He  had  told  them  of  a  good  trail,  begin- 
ning at  some  blazed  trees  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  shack,  and 
running  to  an  intersection  with  the  old 
Edmonton  trail,  near  the  Hudson  Bay 
Post  on  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  He  had 
told  them,  too,  that  it  was  fairly  good 
all  the  way  to  Edmonton. 

Of  a  sudden  Bertie  appeared,  on  hands 
and  knees,  at  the  top  of  the  river  bank. 
Quartz  stared  and  swore.  A  moment 
later  he  stood  beside  the  little  man, 
exclaiming, 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  guess  I've  broke  me  ankle,"  was 
the  reply,  with  a  painful  grin. 

'  Broke  y'ur  ankle?    Sufferin'  cats!" 

Bertie  nodded. 

The  big  man,  gnawing  his  moustache, 
stared  down  at  him. 

"Are  y'u  sure  it's  broke?"  he  asked 
at  length. 

"I  ain't  sure,  but  it's  ter'ble  wrenched 
if  'taint,"  responded  the  little  man.  and 
again  he  grinned,  but  apologetically 
this  time. 

Meanwhile  Quartz  was  thinking,  and 
thinking  quickly. 

"If  that's  how  things  is,"  he  said  at 
length,  endeavouring  to  put  some  kind- 
ness into  his  voice,  "the  sooner  we  get 
the  moccasin  off  an'  kind  o'  fix  it  up,  the 
easier  an'  the  better." 

The  change  in  his  partner's  manner 
astounded  Bertie. 

As  Quartz  spoke  he  stooped  down  and 
lifting  the  little  man  in  his  great  arms, 
unmindful  of  his  protests,  he  carried 
him  into  the  shack  and  laid  him  on  the 
bed. 


It  looked  as  though  the  big  man  could 
not  now  be  kind  enough.  He  untied  the 
moccasin,  then  cut  it  off,  for  his  partner 
could  not  stand  the  pain  of  having  it 
removed  in  any  other  way.  Upon  exam- 
ination, and  because  Bertie  could  move 
his  toes  and  foot,  Quartz  pronounced 
the  injury  to  be  a  sprain  and  prescribed 
rest. 

During  the  evening,  Quartz  was  so 
attentive  that  Bertie  was  almost  tempted 
into  talking  to  him  about  his  little  shop 
and  Bessie,  but  refrained.  Thinking 
on  such  subjects,  however,  made  him 
think  of  the  precious  gold.  Where  was 
it?  The  "pokes"  containing  it  had  all 
been  stored  in  a  stout  canvas  sack  and 
done  up  into  a  small  bundle  securely 
tied.  That  evening  the  bundle  was  not 
to  be  seen,  and  Bertie  enquired  as  to  its 
whereabouts. 

"Safe  as  kin  be,  son.."  replied  his 
partner,  adding,  "Don't  never  worry  a 
mite  about  it,  jest  you  trust  old  William 
P.  Quartz  Es-quire,  when  it  comes  to 
lookin'  after  val'bles." 

Bertie  laughed  gleefully.  Why,  after  all, 
"Quartz  was  real  com'cal."  Bertie  felt 
that  he  liked  his  big  partner  that  evening. 
Still  he  could  not  help  feeling  curious  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  gold.  A  little 
later  on  he  ventured  to  ask  again. 

"I'll  tell  y'u  right  now,  son,  though 
it  do  kind  o'  hurt  to  think  y'u  aint  trustin' 
old  William  P.  Quartz  Es-quire,  as  y' 
ought  to." 

"Taint  that,"  Bertie  hastened  to  say, 
"but  I'm  jest  land  o'  curious." 

"It's  hid  away  nice  an'  snug  in  the 
stable,  where  no  one'  'Id  never  think  o' 
lookin',"  said  Quartz. 

"Y'u've  put  the  tent  an'  dishes  thar, 
too?"  said  Bertie. 

"Yes,  son,  an'  the  axe.  Y'u  see  it 
don't  seem  right  an'  proper  to  me,  bein' 
raised  ter  ble  gentle  by  a  old  aunt,  a 
maiden  lady.  Eighty  seven  when  she 
took  sick  an'  died  o'  stomach  trouble. 
Ter'ble  fine,  hustlin'  old  party;  I  kin 
see  her  now,  darnin'  socks,  scourin'  pans, 
carryin'  slops  to  the  pig,  readin'  her  Bible 
an'  raisin'  hell.  Never  idle  a  minute, 
spry  as  could  be.  No,  it  don't  seem 
right,  litterin'  folks'  nouses,  borrayed 
houses,  too,  at  that,  with  truck  we 
ain't  never  needin.'" 

So  Bertie  expressed  himself  as  satis- 
fied, though  he  really  wasn't.  So  much 
depended  on  the  gold,  the  precious, 
precious  gold! 

Bertie  found  the  shack  warm  after 
the  freezing  tent,  and  soon  after  supper 
he  got  sleepy.  At  last  Quartz,  saying 
that  it  was  time  to  turn  in,  spread  Bert- 
ie's blankets  on  the  brush  bed,  saying 
that  he  would  sleep  on  the  floor  beside 
the  stove,  for  he  might  hurt  the  wounded 
foot  if  he  lay  beside  him.  Bertie  pro- 
tested, but  of  course  Quartz  had  his  way. 

The  sprain  did  not  hurt  the  little  man 
lying  still,  while  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  the  bed  was  delightful- after  the  freez- 
ing nights  in  the  hateful  tent.  He  felt 
that  he  had  misjudged  his  partner,  and 
was  sorry  for  having  done  so. 

"Thar's  a  good  time  a-comin'  "  he 
murmured  softly,  happily  ,  to  himself 
and — fell  asleep. 

Chapter  III. 

The  little  man  had  arrears  of  sleep  to 
make  up,  and  he  made  them  up  that 
night — to  his  sorrow,  for  when  he  awaken- 
ed, late  the  following  morning,  Quartz — • 
old  William  P.  Quartz  Es-quire,  was 
gone! 

Bertie  did  not  realize  it  at  first,  but 
for  a  time  lay  staring  overhead  at  the 
low  board  ceiling.  For  a  few  minutes 
he  dozed.  At  length  he  was  thoroughly 
awake,  but  still  Quartz  had  not  returned. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  to  find  that  it 


was  nearly  nine.  Sitting  up,  he  stretched 
himself  and  yawned. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  that  his  partner's 
blankets  were  gone.  That  startled  him. 
For  a  few  moments  he  listened,  but  no 
sound  from  outside  broke  the  stillness. 
He  noticed,  too,  that  the  room  was  chilly. 
He  got  carefully  out  of  bed,  for  the 
least  touch  hurt  his  ankle,  £  nd  crawled 
tlo  the  stove  to  find  that  but  a  few  coals 
remained  of  the  fire. 

Of  a  sudden  he  grew  alarmed.  Where 
was  Quartz?  Why  did  he  not  return? 
Why  had  he  taken  his  blankets?  Next 
he  crawled  to  the  door,  opened  it  and 
looked  outside.  His  companion  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  shouted.  There 
was  no  response.  Of  a  sudden  the  horrid 
truth  blazed  upon  him.  He  clenched 
his  fists. 

"Quartz,  hullo  Quartz,"  he  yelled  at 
the  full  pitch  of  his  lungs,  in  a  sudden 
frenzy.  Again  and  again  he  shouted. 
There  was  no  response. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "he  has 
stolen  the  gold,  every  little  bit  of  it,  oh, 
my  God!"  He  sat  down  on  the  doorstep 
with  his  hands  pressed  to  his  head.  At 
first  he  did  not  feel  the  cold.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  little  shop  again.  He 
thought,  too,  of  Bessie,  his  crippled 
sister,  and  of  how  much  he  might  have 
done  for  her,  had  he  not  been  robbed. 
The  immensity  of  the  disaster  staggered 
his  faculties.  His  whole  summer  had 
been  wasted.  Even  those  few  dollars, 
his  winter  savings,  had  gone  in  the  adven- 
ture. He  wondered  how  he  had  ever 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  have  trusted  such 
a  man.  The  cold,  at  length,  roused  him 
to  action,  he  closed  the  door  of  the  shack, 
lighted  the  fifre  and  returned  to  his  bed. 

The  day  dragged  its  weary  length  to 
to  sunset.  In  the  evening  he  was  aware 
of  a  sense  of  hunger  and  ate  a  little.  That 
night  he  lay  in  a  miserable  wakefulness 
through  the  greater  part  of  it. 

In  the  morning  he  looked  to  see  what 
food  Quartz  had  left  him,  and  found  the 
greater  part  of  one  bannock  and  a  little 
tea.  Enough,  if  he  ate  sparingly,  to 
last  him  through  the  day.  There  was 
wood  enough,  too,  in  the  shack,  to  last 
for  another  twenty  four  hours.  His 
partner  had  not  only  robbed  him,  but 
had  left  him  to  freeze  and  starve  to  death 
—unless  Fraser  returned.  But  Fraser 
might  not  return  for  weeks. 

Bertie  made  a  little  tea  for  his  break- 
fast, and  ate  a  few  ounces  of  the  bannock. 
While  at  his  meal  he  thought  of  his  pony 
which  had  not  been  watered  all  the  pro- 
ceeding day.  After  he  had  finished  eat- 
ing, taking  one  of  the  paddles  from  the 
wall  and  using  it  as  a  crutch  he  limped 
painiully  to  the  stable.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  a  hurricane  of  neighs.  Bertie 
watered  the  pony  with  difficulty  for  he 
was  both  thirsty  and  eager. 

At  the  waterhole  the  little  man  saw 
the  fresh  trail  across  the  river  of  a  man 
and  horses.  Thus  he  discovered  the 
direction  Quartz  had  taken  on  leaving 
Fraser's  shack. 

After  attending  to  the  pony  the  little 
man  returned  once  more  to  his  bed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  ate  a  little  more 
bannock.  In  the  evening  he  stood  at 
the  open  doorway  for  a  few  moments. 
From  the  black  woods,  across,  the  river, 
weird,  horrible,  sounded  the  dread  chor- 
us of  running  wolves.  Their  howling 
always  frightened  Bertie;  shuddering 
he  closed  the  door.  That  night  he  slept 
fairly  well.  The  following  morning,  an 
hour  or  so  after  a  late  breakfast,  he  was 
startled  by  a  voice  outside.  A  moment 
later  the  door  was  opened  and  the  tall 
figure  of  a  priest  came  in,  followed  by 
Fraser  and  his  woman. 

At  the  sight  of  a  stranger  on  the  family 
couch,  the  three  arrivals  stood  and  stared. 
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"Hullo."  exclaimed  Fraser,  taking 
step  forward. 

"Hullo,"  responded  Bertie,  nervously, 
extending  a  hand. 

"What  you  do  in  my  house,  on  me  bed 
too,  be  gosh!"  said  Fraser  who  was  a 
tall,  lean  man,  with  a  swarthy  face.  He 
pulled  the  ice  from  his  moustache  as 
he  spoke,  while  staring  at  the  little  man. 

"Bust  me  ankle,"  Bertie  explained, 
with  a  conciliatory  grin.  He  then  told 
them  about  his  accident,  but  first  he 
reminded  Fraser  of  their  former  meeting, 
which  the  half  breed  admitted  to  remem- 
bering. 

"But  where's  that  other  fellow,  big 
ears?  Be  Gosh,  I  never  see  ears  like 
him." 

Bertie  then  poured  forth  the  story  of 
his  misfortunes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  story,  the 
priest,  a  stalwart  figure  with  gentle, 
kindly  eyes,  bent  over  the  little  man. 

"My  son."  he  said,  *'you  suffer  much?" 

"Not  layin'  still,  it  don't  hurt  a  part- 
icle," responded  Bertie. 

"We  will  remove  the  bandage,"  said 
the  priest,  "and  look  into  it."  As  he 
spoke,  he  began  unwrapping  a  strip  of 
blanket  which  Bertie  had  wound  about 
his  foot  and  ankle. 

In  the  northern  wilderness,  not  except- 
ing the  man  in  charge  of  a  Hudson  Bay- 
Post,  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  is  the 
important  man.  He  has  won  that  place 
in  the  trust  and  affection  of  the  scattered 
inhabitants  by  his  unswerving  courage 
and  sterling  Christianity.  There  is 
but  little  in  the  wilderness  to  which 
he  cannot  turn  his  kindly,  capable  hands. 
And  into  such  hands  Bertie  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  when  everything,  to 
him,  looked  very  black  indeed. 

When  the  priest  had  examined  the 
ankle  and  felt  it  with  gentle  fingers,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  bad  sprain.  He 
then  bathed  it  in  hot  water  and  painted 
it  with  iodine,  making  the  little  man 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  doing  good 
to  him  as  he  did  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

While  the  priest  was  so  occupied,  an 
Indian  came  in,  said  something  to  Fraser, 
then  went  out  again. 

"What  day  of  the  month  is  it,  Father?" 
Bertie  asked  the  priest,  as  the  latter 
finished  bandaging  the  lame  ankle. 

"The  thirtieth,  my  son,"  the  priest 
replied. 

Bertie  put  a  hand  to  his  head  and 
scratched  it  thoughtfully. 

The  Father  looked  at  him. 

Did  you  come  all  the  way  from  Edmon- 
ton with  Quartz?"  he  asked  the  little 
man  a  moment  later. 

"Yes,  Father,  an'  I  mind  Bessie, 
Bessie's  me  sister,  y'u  know,  was  ter'ble 
set  ag'in  me  comin'  with  the  likes  o'  him 
at  all.  Bessie  never  did  have  no  use 
for  Quartz;  said  she  wouldn't  trust  him 
no  further'n  what  she  could  throw  a  bull 
by  the  tail,  an'  Bessie  aint  no  ways 
strong." 

For  a  moment  the  priest  was  silent, 
then  he  said: 

"My  son,  we  must  be  up  and  doing, 
the  good  Lord  will  only  help  those  who 
help  themselves." 

"How  d'y'u  mean,  Father?" 

"We  must  do  our  best  to  get  your 
money  back,  my  son,  for  your  sister 
needs  it  even  more  than  you  do.  We 
must  follow  that  evil  man,  and  follow 
him  quickly." 

"But  Father,  me  bust  ankle?" 

"I  have  the  best  of  dog-teams,''  said 
the  priest. 

"But,  Father,  oh,  Father,  be  you 
a-goin'  to  help  me?" 

The  priest  bowed  his  head  solemnly, 
saying,  "It  is  my  privilege  to  help  the 
needy,  and  my  duty." 


"Father,  Father,"  Bertie  exclaimed 
with  shining  eyes.  His  voice  broke,  he 
swallowed  hard,  then  blurted  out,  "Bes- 
sie'll  pray  for  y'u,  Father." 

"The  prayers  of  a  good  woman  are 
the  jewels  in  a  righteous  crown,"  he  said 
solemnly. 

They  partook  of  an  early  luncheon  and 
started,  accompanied  by  the  Indian. 
Bertie's  pony  was  left  with  Fraser  to 
work  for  his  keep. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  from 
Fraser's  shack,  they  struck  the  old  Ed- 
monton trail  to  find  that  Quartz  had  not 
visited  the  Hudson  Bay  Post  on  Lesser 
Slave  Lake,  but  had  kept  on. 

A  little  further  on  the  priest  and 
Indian  sto  iped.  Bertie  watched  them 
stoop   and  examine  the  snow. 

Bertie  called  to  the  father  asking  what 
it  was. 

"One  of  the  ponies  fell  here,"  was  the 
reply. 

They  went  on  once  more,  the  Indian 
leading.  A  mile  or  two  further  and  the 
Indian  stopped  again,  pointed  at  the 
snow,  gesticulated  and  said  something. 

"What  is  it?"  enquired  Bertie. 

"One  of  the  ponies  is  travelling  lame," 
he  says." 

As  the  father's  party  journeyed  south, 
they  found  the  snow  getting  deeper. 
They  were  entering  a  hilly  country,  too. 
They  also  saw  by  the  trail  that  Quartz 
was  walking,  so  that  it  was  beginning  to 
look  as  though  his  ponies  were  tiring, 
while  the  distance  between  his  last  two 
camps  had  been  less.  There  was  still 
quite  two  hundred  miles  to  travel  before 
reaching  Edmonton,  while  it  was  the 
opinion  of  both  the  father  and  the  Indian 
that  if  the  ponies  lasted  out  the  trip, 
'twould  be  a  miracle.  So  Bertie  began 
once  more  to  think  of  his  little  shop  and 
murmured  to  himself,  "Maybe  thar's  a 
good  time  a-comin'." 

At  length  they  came  to  a  trail  of  wolves 
that  ran  beside  the  one  that  they  were 
following. 

The  next  morning,  within  a  couple  of 
hours  of  their  starting,  they  came  upon 
another  of  Quartz's  camps.  Here  they 
noticed  that  he  had  cut  only  about 
half  the  usual  amount  of  brush  for  his 
bed.  He  had  also  pitched  his  tent  in 
a  very  makeshift  fashion.  And  when  a 
man  grows  careless  of  his  comforts,  when 
the  mercury  will  freeze,  there  is  invariab- 
ly something  radically  wrong  somewhere. 
That  morning,  too,  they  found  where 
the  pony  had  again  fallen,  which  might 
mean  that  he  was  very  tired  and  losing 
heart,  or  getting  very  lame. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  following  morning,  shortly  after 
they  started,  the  Indian,  who  was  walk- 
ing ahead,  stopped  and  waited  till  the 
dogs  came  up  with  him.  When,  saying 
something  to  the  father,  he  pointed  at 
the  trail  of  the  wolves. 

"What  is  it,  Father?"  Bertie  enquired. 

"The  wolves  all  stopped  here,  you  can 
see  by  their  tracks,"  said  the  father. 
The  Indian  says,  "Perhaps  they  saw 
something  ahead.'  Look,  it  is  all  plainly 
written  in  the  snow,  now  that  he  points 
it  out  to  us.  See,  they  have  started 
suddenly  in  a  great  leap,  flinging  the 
snow  back  from  their  feet  as  they  spring 
forward  in  a  fierce  gallop." 

In  less  than  a  hundred  paces  the  Indian 
stopped  once  more.  Events  were  now 
crowding  thickly  upon  them.  He  spoke 
again  to  the  father  while  he  pointed  at 
the  trail.  Next  pointing  to  another 
that  left  the  one  they  were  following,  he 
spoke  quickly,  with  evident  excitement. 
He  then  pointed  back  along  their  own 
trail,  saying  something  more  to  the 
father,   who  turned  to  Bertie. 


"It  is  the  footprints  of  one  of  the  ponies 

coming  back,  he  says  " 

Bertie  exclaimed. 

"He  says,  'The  pony  stopped  here 
when  he  saw  the  wolves,  then  he,  too, 
galloped  away  through  the  timber,  but 
the  wolves  ran  to  head  him  off.'  He 
says,  too,  that,  'The  wolves  will  catch 
him  soon  for  he  is  tired  and  weak.'  Ah, 
the  poor  pony!" 

"If  it's  the  saddle  pony,  I'll  bet  Bill's 
lost  his  ca'tridges,"  said  Bertie. 

"Why?"  enquired  the  father. 

"  'Cause  he  always  kep'  'em  in  a  pocket 
on  the  saddle  an'  on'y  one  or  two  in  his 
gun." 

"God  help  him,"  said  the  priest. 

In  another  mile  or  so  the  trail  of  the 
wolves  was  once  more  beside  the  trail 
of  Quartz. 

Bertie  looked  at  the  tracks.  To  him 
there  was  something  ominous,  sinister 
about  them  and  he  shuddered,  glancing 
with  scared  eyes  among  the  trees.  To 
him  the  woods  were  too  terrible  to  be 
beautiful.  Their  loneliness  and  eternal, 
dreadful  silence  appalled  him.  In  their 
midst  his  imagination  was  thronged 
continually  with  grim,  terrifying  spectres 
of  racing  wolves.  His  whole  mind  quiv- 
ered, cringed  to  its  self  conjured  dread. 
Cowardice  is  a  terrible  disease,  an  afflic- 
tion of  the  soul.  Bertie  was  a  coward, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  was  a  little,  honest, 
weak,  decent  man,  who  yearned  always 
for  company  and  sympathy.  He  was  a 
man  at  home  in  crowded  streets,  in  garish 
light,  there  he  was  brave!  In  his  little 
shop,  did  he  ever  possess  one,  he  would 
be  a  lion.    But  here — 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  had  stopped 
once  more.  When  they  came  up  with 
him  he  pointed  at  the  trail,  then  spoke  to 
the  father  and  Bertie  enquired  of  him 
what  it  was. 

"It  is  the  trail  of  Quartz  returning," 
said  the  priest.  Evidently  he  came 
after  the  p/ony,  then  gave  him  up  and 
turned  back  at  this  point." 

"His  ca'tridges  I'll  bet,"  said  Bertie. 

They  continued  on  for  several  miles. 
The  Indian  hastened  his  pace  and  turning 
a  bend  in  the  trail  they  lost  sight  of  him. 
A  moment  later  and  they,  too,  turned 
the  bend.  Before  them  the  Indian  sat 
upon  a  log  and  smoked  his  pipe.  At 
their  approach  he  rose  and  said  something 
to  the  priest.  Next  he  held  a  hand  up 
with  his  fingers  and  thumb  extended  and 
pointed  into  the  woods  upon  his  left. 

Where  the  Indian  stood,  the  trail  they 
had  followed  turned  abruptly  to  the 
right,  and  ended  in  a  heap  of  bones,  a 
halter  shank  and  a  pack-saddle.  Bertie 
pointed  to  them  with  a  shaking  hand, 
exclaiming, 

"Oh,  Father,  the  gold!  Where  is  it, 
Father?" 

"Surely  you  did  not  think  Quartz 
would  leave  it?"  said  the  priest. 

"Oh,  Father,  what  is  that  the  Indian 
says?"  Bertie  was  now  a  pitiable  object; 
greed,  anxiety,  expectation  and  leaping 
nerves  shattered  what  little  manhood 
might  otherwise  have  graced  him. 

"My  son,  control  yourself."  The 
priest  looked  and  spoke  a  little  sternly. 

"Yes,  Father." 

"He  says  the  wolves  killed  the  pack 
pony  here;  that  at  this  place  Quartz  left 
the  two  ponies  for  some  reason,  possibly 
to  shoot  something.  There,  you  can  see 
the  man's  tracks  where  he  left  them, 
and  there  they  are  returning.  It  was 
from  here,  too,  that  the  saddle  pony 
stampeded.  It  was  the  saddle  pony 
right  enough.    The  other  " 

"He's  lost  his  ca'tridges,  sure,"  said 
Bertie. 

"The  Indian  says  five  other  wolves 
rushed  the  ponies  here,  you  can  see  their 
trail."    The  father  pointed  among  the 
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"To  sleep  would  have  meant  death  when  the  fire  burnt  low.' 


trees.  "Quartz  is  heavily  loaded  now, 
he  has  to  carry  everything,  his  hlankets, 
the  tent,  the  gold  " 

"The  gold  pack  alone  weighs  near 
iifly  pounds,  Father,"  Bertie  interrupted 
the  priest  to  exclaim. 

"1  he  Indian  says,"  continued  the 
priest,  "that  Quartz  is  starving.  He  is 
not  walking  strongly.  The  going  is  heavy 
and  it  is  thirty  odd  miles  to  the  Pembina 
River  Crossing,  where  there  is  a  trading 


post.  The  odds  are  terriblyagainst  him 
now,  but  he  has  courage  and  determina- 
tion, two  qualities  that  will  do  much 
in  this  world.  But  come,  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  talk  when  our  task 
is  accomplished. 

"But  Father,  aint  he  li  able  tomeet 
some  one?" 

"The  father  shook  his  head.  "Few 
ever  travel  this  trail  now,  they  invariably 
go  by  Athabasca  Landing." 


They  continued  on  at  the  same  driving 
pace,  the  Indian  leading.  Every  little 
way  now,  they  found  that  Quartz  had 
rested.  They  had  not  travelled  far 
when  they  came  to  another  of  his  camps. 
Here  he  had  not  pitched  his  tent.  At 
this  camp,  too,  they  found  that  the  wolves 
were  now  after  him.  All  night  they  had 
watched,  but  a  short  distance  away. 
From  that  camp  on  Quartz  had  rested 
more  frequently.    They  found  where  he 
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had  fallen  prone,  in  stepping  over  a 
log.  A  little  further  on  they  lound  the 
tent,  a  tossed  heap  of  discoloured  canvas. 
The  wolves,  ever  suspicious,  had  shied 
from  it. 

The  next  camping  ground  that  they 
came  to  was  not  over  hve  miles  from  the 
last.  The  Indian  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments looking  down  on  the  blackened 
remains  of  the  fire,  at  the  little  heap  of 
balsam  boughs  upon  which  the  man  had 
sat  through  the  long  and  bitter  night. 
To  sleep  would  have  meant  death,  when 
the  fire  burned  low,  v  ith  those  ravening 
beasts  ever  watching. 

The  Indian  said  something  to  the 
priest.  Upon  the  swarthy  face  of  the 
savage  there  was  an  expression  of  sur- 
passed excitement,  a  dull  flame  glowed 
in  his  sombre  eyes.  He  knew  not  p'ty. 
He  was  as  is  a  hound  upon  the  scent. " 

"What  does  he  say?"  asked  Bertie. 

"He  says,  'The  man  cannot  go  much 
farther  now;  he  cannot  sleep  for  he  must 
attend  to  his  fire,  or  the  wolves  will  get 
him;'  their  instinct  tells  them  when  a 
man  is  nearly  done." 

Again  they  pressed  on.  The  trail  they 
followed  was  now  like  that  of  a  drunken 
mam,  for  Quartz  stumbled  frequently, 
knocking  snow  from  the  top  of  every  log 
he  crossed. 

Suddenly  the  Indian  stopped  and. 
stooping,  picked  something  from  the 
snow.  He  turned  to  his  companions  and 
held  it  up.  'Twas  Quartz's  empty  rifle! 
They  laid  it  on  the  load  and  on  again. 

"Since  leaving  Fraser's  shack  the  weath- 
er had  been  fine,  though  cold,  the  sky 
cloudless.  That  day  the  temperature 
was  not  so  low,  clouds  gathered  and 
the  snow  began  to  fall.  A  few  miles 
further  and  the  Indian  spoke  once  more 
to  the  father,  while  pointing  at  the  trail 
of  the  wolves. 

"He  says,  'The  wolves  walk  with  him 
now,  not  far  away.  They  will  eat  him 
soon'." 

A  little  further  on  and  they  crossed 
a  stream.  On  the  bank  something  more 
lay  in  the  snow.  The  Indian  taking 
hold  of  it  seemed  to  lift  it  with  an  effort. 
It  was  a  roll  of  blankets  done  up,  Indian 
fashion,  with  a  tump-line. 

The  father  untied  the  roll,  then  turned 
to  Bertie  with  a  heavy  package  wrapped 
in  soiled  canvas  in  his  hands. 

"My  son,"  he  said  in  a  solemn  voice, 
setting  the  package  on  the  trail  beside 
the  little  man,  "I  think  this  is  perhaps 
your  property,  and  may  it  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  you  and  yours  and  not  a  curse,  as  it 
has  been  to  that  other,  upon  whose  soul 
may  the  good  God  have  mercy."  The 
father  crossed  himself. 

When  Bertie  received  the  package  he 
essayed  to  speak,  moistened  his  lips  and 
swallowed  hard,  then  tried  again,  but  no 
words  came. 

Even  before  he  opened  the  package  he 
knew  that  it  contained  his  precious  gold, 
and  so  it  proved,  every   ounce  of  it, 

For  a  few  moments  they  stopped, 
while  the  father  and  the  Indian  lighted 
their  pipes  and  smoked.  Bertie,  mean- 
while, found  his  voice  and  talked  and 
laughed,  for  the  world  looked  very  beauti- 
ful to  him  j  ust  then.  He  told  himself  that 
the  good  time  had  almost  come.  He 
thought,  too,  of  Bessie,  and  of  what  she 
would  have  to  say.  With  the  thought 
there  recurred  to  his  mind,  that  boast  of 
his  to  her,  on  the  day  of  his  departure 
that  he  would  be  back  for  her  birthday 
"With  gold  enough  to  start  up  me  noo, 
shop,  an'  buy  a  cottage."  At  the  thought 
of  those  farewell  words,  he  .addressed 
the  priest: 

"What  is  the  day  of  the  month,  Fath- 
er?" 

"The  day  of  the  month,  let  me  see 
now,"    the   father    looked    down  and 


thoughtfully  rubbed  his  chin.  The 
day  of  the  month,  humph,  ah — "About 
the  sixth,  I  think,  but  no,  stay,  it  is  the 
fifth — Yes,  today  is  the  fifth  of  Decem- 
ber." 

"Oh,  Father,  can  we  get  to  Edmonton 
on  the  seventh,  do  you  think?" 

"Is  it  very  important?"  enquired  the 
father  with  a  smile. 

"It's  Bessie's  birthday,  Father,  an'  I 
kind  o'  promised  I'd  be  back  in  time  for 
that." 

"We  can  do  it  easily  enough,  God  will- 


ing," the  father  replied;  as  he  spoke, 
he  looked  at  the  little  man  with  a  wonder- 
fully soft  light  in  his  eyes. 

"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  Bertie,  "but 
that'll  be  great,  it'll  tickle  Bessie  most  to 
death." 

Again  they  started  on,  and  on  rounding 
a  bend  of  the  trail  two  ravens  rose  from  a 
little  way  ahead,  and  they  came  to  wjiere 
the  birds  had  been,  and  their  trail  was  in 
the  snow.  They  found  there,  too,  some 
torn  clothes,  and  some  stark  bones,  scat- 
tered and  gnawed  by  savage  teeth,  and 
trampled  underfoot. 
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Oliphatit — the  Summer  Resort  Nonpareil 

D.  Mf  Oliphant 


ALTHOUGH  I  have  read  Rod  and  Gun 
for  some  considerable  time  with 
great  pleasure  indeed,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  articles  on  Oliphant.  "What 
and  where  is  Oliphant,"  comes  the  cry 
of  the  uninitiated  ones.  Bring  out  your 
chart  of  Lake  Huron  and  cast  your  eyes 


Runabout  model. 

along  the  east  coast.  About  halfway  be- 
tween Kincardine  and  Cape  Hurd  you 
will  find  marked  the  Fishing  or  Gaheto 
Islands.  Just  behind  these  picturesque 
islands  along  the  shore  lies  the  summer 
resort  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

Among  the  Fishing  Islands  and  on  the 
site  of  Oliphant  the  first  attempt  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  Bruce 
County  was  made  by  Capt.  Alexander 
McGregor  of  Goderich,  who  in  1831  be- 
gan fishing  operations  here.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  waters  were  teeming 
with  trout,  whitefish,  pike,  maskinonge, 
bass  and  herring  as  well  as  many  other 
smaller  fish.  Here  Capt.  McGregor 
fished  for  a  number  of  years,  catching 
chiefly  whitefish  and  herring.  He  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  with  a  Detroit 
company  to  supply  them  with  3000  or 
more  barrels  of  fish  per  annum.  The 
landing  of  a  catch  often  extended  over 
three  days  as  the  curers  were  unable 
to  handle  the  whole  catch  at  one  time. 
On  Main  Station  Island  a  storehouse 
was  erected,  a  substantial  stone  building 
whose  ruins  still  stand  in  commemoration 
of  this  daring  enterprise.  This  was  the 
first  lasting  building  erected  in  Bruce. 

Oliphant  itself  was  laid  out  as  a  town 
plot  in  the  original  survey,  being  named 
after  Laurence  Oliphant  who  in  1854 
was  Superintendent-General  of  Indian 
Affairs.  It  was  believed  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fishing  industry  would 
establish  a  community,  but  as  it  did  not 
develop  along  these  lines  the  land  was 
re-surveyed    into    camping    lots  and 


Oliphant  has  now  grown  into  the  finest- 
summer  resort  on  Lake  Huron. 

Being  only  eight  miles  from  Wiarton, 
on  Colpoy's  Bay,  and  being  connected  by 
a  good  road  with  the  latter  place,  it  is 
easily  accessible  from  any  part  of  the 
province  by  motor  or  train.  The  whole 
district  is  rich  in  historical  interest  and 
scenic  beauty.  The  islands,  which  pro- 
tect the  beach  from  storms,  are  extremely 
picturesque  and  are  the  only  group  of 
islands  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Lak^e  Huron.  A  government  dock  pro- 
vides a  landing  place  and  shelter  for  the 
numerous  craft  which  dot  the  bay.  A 
store  furnishes  necessary  supplies  and 
daily  mail  is  brought  to  the  post-office. 

It  is  a  fisherman's  paradise.  Small 
mouthed  black  bass  can  be  caught 
almost  anywhere  behind  the  islands. 
Eighteen  to  twenty  inch  bass  weighing 
up  to  four  pounds  and  over  are  common, 
and  perch,  maskinonge,  trout  and  pike 
can  be  caught  with  rod  or  troll. 

Up  on  the  hill  backing  the  shore,  a 
golf  course  has  been  laid  out  for  five 
years  with  natural  sand-traps,  good 
fairways  and  greens.  The  course  poss- 
esses great  natural  beauty  as  well  and 
overlooks  the  lake.  It  is  a  fine  sport 
course  and  is  long,  enough  for  the  longest 
driver.  Membership  is  free,  the  privil- 
ege of  playing  being  extended  free,  to 
visitor  and  camper  alike. 

In  addition,  Oliphant  can  add  tennis, 
boating,  sailing  and  swimming  to  her 
numerous  attractions.  In  the  evenings, 
dances  are  held  in  the  new  pavilion  and 
the  social  side  of  the  place  is  well  dev- 
eloped. 

In  the  cool,  fall  days  the  hunter  can 
try  his  skill  here  and  be  almost  sure  of 
reward.  Ducks,  partridge  and  rabbits 
are  plentiful.  Numerous  reed  beds 
offer  haven  for  countless  numbers  of 
ducks  each  year,  also  the  inland  lakes 
about  a  mile  back  of  the  place. 

Visit  this  beautiful  playground  of 
nature,  be  you  fisher,  hunter,  sailor  or 
golfer  and  the  lure  of  the  place  will  draw 
you  back  year  after  year,,  until  it  is  im- 
posible  not  to  return.  Devotees  from 
the  southern  states,  New  York,  Buffalo. 
Detroit,  Cinncinnati,  Montreal,  Ottawa 
and  from  the  great  West  and  from  all 
over  Ontario  return  year  after  year  to 
lay  at  Oliphant's  feet  their  adoration 
and  receive  in  return  that  healthy  glow 
and  springy  step  which  are  the  outward 
forms  of  royal  good  health. 

Can  anyone  ask  for  a  more  delightful 
place  than  this?  Well  is  Oliphant  named 
the  most  popular  summer  resort  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 


y^oherh  T^ge  Lin  coin 


BiG  MINK  was  probably  "as  wise 
as  they  make  them,"  else  he  would 
long  ago  have  been  stretched  over 
a  two  piece  stretcher  and  hung  up  to  dry 
in  the  cabin  of  Jim  Benton  the  trapper. 
But  Big  Mink  was  not  an  ordinary  mink 
by  any  matter  of  means.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  not  any  too  young,  he  had 
spent  a  life  in  studying  how  to  save  his 
hide  and  he  read  man  and  his  wily  tricks 
like  a  book.  Big  Mink  remained  un- 
caught  simply  because  he  could  match 
his  wits  and  instinct  against  man's 
reason,  and  thus  far  he  had  been  the 
winner.  Nor  was  Big  Mink  as  stated, 
an  ordinary  mink.  When  finally  he 
gave  up  his  life  and  his  pelt  was  stretched 
over  the  board  it  measured  close  on  thirty- 
eight  inches.  This,  as  every  trapper  will 
admit,  is  a  large  mink.  He  was  the  only 
one  like  it  in  that  region  and  three  years 
before  Jim  Benton,  on  making  his  ac- 
quaintances with  the  fellow  was  half  of 
the  belief  that  it  was  not  a  mink  at  all 
but  an  otter.  In  fact  he  held  that  idea 
for  some  time  until  one  day  he  happened 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  and  then  he  knew 
the  truth.  "If  I  had  had  a  gun  along," 
said  Benton,  in  recounting  that  meeting, 
"I  could  have  picked  him  off  with  a  shot 
through  the  head."  But  Benton  had 
no  "rhooting  iron"  along  to  do  the  deed 
with  and  so  Big  Mink  got  away.  That 
had  been  three  years  before.  During 
those  three  years  he  had  set  his  traps 
for  the  Wise  old  fellow  but  never  a  bit 
of  succjess  did  he  have.  Big  Mink  stayed 
aloof. 

What  grated  on  Benton's  mind  was 
the  fa^t  that  he  was  unable  to  make  a 
set  for  the  mink  in  question  that  would 
get  him.  Benton  prided  himself  with 
being  a  pretty  good  trapper,  and  while 
he  boasted  somewhat,  the  truth  of  it 
was  that  he  could  back  up  his  assertions 
with  the  goods.  He  tried  everything 
hp  knew  of  as  a  bait,-  and  every  set  that 
he  knew  of  (and  which  had  gotten  him 
furs  in  the  past)  but  Big  Mink,  although 
ctpming  that  way,  was  sure  to  avoid  the 
trap. 

The  more  difficult  it  became  for  Ben- 
ton to  make  connections  with  the  mink, 
the  more  fascinated  did  he  get  and  the 
more  active  became  his  mind  in  elabor- 
ating methods  of  the  mink's  downfall. 
But  that  is  as  far  as  it  got.  Benton  did 
not  noise  the  information  abroad  that 
there  was  such  a  mink  in  the  district. 
There  were  a  few  trappers  here  and  there, 
around,  but  the  territory  was  considered 
Benton's  grounds  and  they  left  it  to 


him.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  where  a 
good  trapper  gets  into  a  region  and  proves 
that  he  can  get  out  the  fur.  The  grounds 
are  left  to  him  out  of  respect.  Even  his 
traps  are  rarely  stolen.  He  becomes  as 
much  a  part  of  a  region  as  a  landmark; 
and  is  known  to  all  as  a  rule.  It  was 
generally  "Benton,  the  trapper*'  when  he 
was  spoken  of;  and  it  was  a  profound 
mystery  to  all  how  he  made  a  go  of  it. 
The  truth  was  that  Benton  made  good 
money  at  trapping  although  he  had  to 
run  a  long  line.  He  was  aided  in  this, 
in  suitable  weather,  by  possessing  a  small 
automobile.  He  could  cover  a  great 
deal  of  territory  in  this  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  buy  up  furs  from  amateur 
trappers  along  his  route.  Benton  made 
a  business  out  of  it  and  was  a  plugger  if 
there  ever  was  one. 

As  has  been  stated  Benton  didn't 
noise  it  around  that  a  big  mink  was 
present  in  that  region;  bigger  by  far  than 
any  mink  he  had  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
When  the  farmers  of  the  region  complain- 
ed of  "something"  taking  their  chickens, 
sucking  the  blood  out  of  them  and  leav- 
ing them  (six  of  them  one  night  in  a  hen- . 
house),  Benton  was  appealed  to  for  ad- 
vice. What  could  suggest  itself  to  him 
then  save  that  the  intruders  were  weaz- 
els?  That  was  before  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Big  Mink.  Just  how 
it  was  that  Benton  discovered  that  it 
was  Big  Mink  that  was  raiding  the  hen 
houses,  here  and  there,  was  when  he  call- 
ed at  a  farmhouse  after  a  raid  of  this  sort 
and  found  the  large  tracks  along  a  water 
course  that  led  to  the  farm.  These 
tracks  led  very  nearly  to  the  barn  for 
the  watercourse  passed  right  by  the  barn 
Then  Benton  speculated  no  longer.  He 
knew  that  it  was  Big  Mink  Did  Ben- 
ton make  known  his  suspicions?  He  did 
not.  He  bided  his  time,  and  made  great- 
er efforts  than  ever  to  get  the  killer  but 
of  no  use- 

Once  in  a  while  nature  pioduces  a 
creature  that  is  far  superior  in  cunning, 
even  intelligence,  if  you  will,  than  any 
other  members  of  this  or  that  species  as 
it  happens  to  be.  It  may  be  a  fox  with  an 
brain  as  clear  as  daylight  and  as  shrewd ; 
it  may  be  a  wolf  that  leads  over  his  kind 
both  in  cunning  and  greater  strength; 
or  it  may  be  a  bear  that  remains  a  terror 
of  the  range  for  years,  a  killer,  so  artful 
in  eluding  his  pursuers  as  to  cause,  some- 
times, national  attention.  And  just  as 
this  is  true  of  the  greater  creatures  so  is 
it  true  with  the  smaller.  Big  Mink  was 
a  mink  surely  in  a  hundred  thousand. 


He  was  utterly  savage;  he  was  what  is 
termed  a  "killer,"  which  is  to  say  he 
killed  for  the  sport  of  it.  So  far  as  wis- 
dom went  we  have  seen  how  he  fooled 
Benton,  and  Benton  was  a  specialist — 
mink  trapping  had  been  his  favorite 
study  for  years.  And  Benton  in  the 
case  of  Big  Mink  had  found  his  equal. 

One  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  trap- 
ping season  Benton  was  treated  to  quite 
a  surprise.  A  few  boys,  it  was  true,  were 
trapping  in  his  territory  with  little  or 
no  success.  Benton  knew  them  by  name. 
In  their  eyesight  he  loomed  up  as  a  sort 
of  a  hero  indeed;  a  pioneer  and  all  that. 
Benton,  however,  did  not  share  any  ideas 
with  these  lads  for,  like  every  trapper,  he 
guarded  closely  the  secrets  of  his  trade. 
But  when  Benton  met  up  with  young 
Sidney  Brown  he  found  someone  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  contend  with.  Sid 
Brown  had  a  "mechanical  head"  on  him; 
a  natural  born  analyst.  He  was  trying 
his  hand  at  trapping  and  in  the  course  of 
his  endeavors  met  Benton  on  the  road. 
They  exchanged  greetings.  Sid  was  a 
newcomer  in  the  region  but  he  had 
heard  of  Benton  and  judged  rightly  that 
he  had  met  Benton,  the  trapper. 

"Been  setting  out  a  few  traps,"  said 
Sid  cheerily.  "I  caught  a  dandy  mink 
this  morning.  I  got  him  here  in  the 
sack." 

Benton's  heart  sank  within  him. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  a  mere  lad  had 
beaten  him  to  it  and  had  caught  Big 
Mink.  Benton  had  been  guarding  the 
secret  of  this  mink's  existence  for  so  long 
that  it  had  become  as  second  nature  to 
him.  Big  Mink  had  been  away  from 
the  region  for  some  time,  as  he  was  wont 
to  take  long  excursions,  when,  like  an 
otter  he  would  swing  back  to  his  old 
grounds  again.  Could  it  be  possible 
that,  having  returned  he  had  stumbled 
into  the  boy's  trap?  Every  trapper 
knows  how  a  "wise"  mink  will  every  now 
and  then  prove  too  much  for  traps  pur- 
posely set  for  him  but  will  stumble  into 
a  trap  set  for  a  muskrat,  without  any- 
thing over  it  at  all  to  hide  its  presence. 

But  Benton's  mind  was  set  at  rest 
when  the  mink  was  taken  from  the  sack. 
It  was  a  medium-sized  one,  of  dark 
brown  fur  and  just  come  prime. 

"Where  did  you  get  him,"  Benton 
asked. 

"You  know  where  that  little  stream 
comes  into  the  river  about  a  mile  up," 
said  Sid.  "Well  I  noticed  the  tracks 
around  there — seen  them  there  for  about 
a  week.    I  snared  a  sucker  that  had  got 
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into  some  shallow  water  in  some  way  or 
another.  Then  I  took  the  sucker  and 
staked  him  in  the  shallow  water  around 
where  most  of  the  mink  tracks  were.  I 
had  him  tied  up  with  a  wire.  The 
water  was  shallow  and  the  fish  kept 
splashing,  see?  Sure  to  call  the  fishes' 
attention  to  it. 

"Well,  then  I  set  three  traps  there, 
around  the  fish.  Sure  enough,  last  night 
the  mink  came  there  and  I  guess  in  try- 
ing to  kill  the  fish  it  stepped  in  the 
traps.  I  got  him  with  a  trap  on  one 
foreleg  and  one  on  a  back  leg." 

Benton  smiled.  This  was  an  interest- 
ing set  indeed. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  set  out  of — 
a  book  or  magazine,"  he  asked,  smiling, 
in  good  humor. 

Sid  also  smiled.  "No  I  didn't  get  it 
out  of  a  book,  nor  in  a  magazine.  I  just 
fell  upon  it  as  a  good  way  I  guess.  I 
got  the  mink  though,  so  it  must  be  a 
good  one." 

"It  is,"  replied  Benton.  "It's  a  good 
set  and  its  one  that  I  have  never  used 
and  I  think  I  know  nearly  every  set  that 
is  made  for  mink."  He  mused  a  moment, 
then  asked:  "Did  you  see  any  other  mink 
tracks  coming  down  the  river — any  with 
good  size  to  them.  I've  been  trapping 
down  river  and  haven't  got  to  go  up 
that  way  yet." 

Sid  said,  no  he  hadn't  seen  any  other 
tracks;  and  after  that  Benton  questioned 
him  closely  to  find  out  how  long  he  was 
going  to  trap  around  there  and  if  he 
wanted  to  sell  him  (Benton)  the  skins. 
Benton  stated  that  he  would  pay  top 
market  price  for  them  and  Sid  agreed 
to  turn  his  catch  over  at  the  figures 
Benton  gave. 

After  that  Sid  and  Benton  were  quite 
a  bit  together.  Benton  found  the  lad 
very  interesting.  He  seemed  to  be  able 
to  converse  on  any  subject  and  was  a 
close  nature  observer.  Benton's  interest 
was  more  keenly  aroused  than  ever, 
when  Sid  trapped  two  more  mink  in  the 
days  and  weeks  that  followed.  Up  to 
this  time  Benton  had  told  not  a  soul  about 
Big  Mink.  But  he  felt  sooner  or  later 
that  Sid  would  come  across  the  tracks 
and  would  probably  set  his  traps  for  the 
beautifully-furred  one.  He  was  in  a 
conflict  as  to  whether  he  should  give  Sid 
the  history  of  the  mink  or  not.  At  last 
he  did  tell  the  lad  about  the  mink  and 
gave  the  history  of  the  killer  as  far  back 
as  he  knew  anything  about  him.  Was 
Sid  interested?  He  most  certainly  was, 
and  his  interest  was  deepened  when  he 
came  to  find  out  that  Benton  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  capture  the 
big  fellow  in  his  traps.  Sid  figured,  "If 
Benton  can't  catch  him  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  so;"  but  never- 
theless he  was  hungering  for  a  chance  to 
get  his  traps  out  after  him. 

"Seems  funny  to  me,"  said  Sid,  when 
hearing  the  story  of  Big  Mink,  "that 
someone  hasn't  gotten  a  dog  on  the  trail 
of  that  mink  and  holed  him  before  this." 

Benton  offered  a  sly  smile  at  this.  He 
said:  "I've  been  the  only  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  existence  of  that  mink 
and  as  for  dogs  there  isn't  one  in  the  coun- 
ty that  would  follow  a  mink  trail.  They 
would  take  one  sniff  of  that  track  and 
bar  k  away.  Mink  dogs  are  trained  that 
way  and  furthermore  it's  against  the 
law  to  trail  mink  with  dogs." 

"Do  you  think  it's  impossible  to  get 
this  mink  in  a  trap,"  queried  Sid. 

"It  may  not  be  impossible,"  was  Ben- 
ton's version,  "but  the  fact  remains  that 
he  has  gotten  ahead  of  me  in  every  set  I 
have  made."  Benton  wouldn't  give 
out  any  information  about  the  sets  he 
had  made. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  try  my  hand  at 
it,"  ventured  Sid,  and  his  earnestness 


and  determination  struck  Benton  as 
amusing.  "Have  you  set  any  traps  for 
him  lately?" 

Benton  had,  and  furthermore  told 
Sid  just  where  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of 
the  mink  last.  Sid  decided  to  go  that 
way  in  the  morning  and  get  a  line  on  the 
big  fellow  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
tracks  that  Benton  said,  "You  would 
know  in  a  thousand." 

Early  the  next  morning  Sid  was  on  the 
trail  and  followed  the  tracks  for  at  least 
a  mile  before  they  disappeared  under  an 
overhanging  bank,  where,  if  there  was  a 
den  there,  it  certainly  was  well  protected. 
Sid  didn't  tell  Benton  anything  about 
this.  The  next  morning  he  was  there 
again,  but  a  frost  had  been  so  nipping 
that  the  surface  of  the  snow  had  been 
tightened  up  and  it  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  mink  without  his  sinking 
through  to  leave  a  trail  behind  him. 
Here  and  there,  however,  Sid  could  see 
the  claw  marks  that  had  bitten  through. 
In  going  up  the  stream  he  came  upon  an 
open  place  through  the  ice  and  even  at  a 
distance,  as  he  came  around  the  bend  he 
could  see  some  dark  object  lying  on  the 
ice.  With  his  eyes  holding  the  object 
fixed  he  soon  arrived  at  the  spot  and  then 
he  knew  that  Big  Mink  had  been  busy. 
It  was  a  frozen  fish;  a  small  pike.  Big 
Mink  had  proved  that  he  could  fish  and 
had  brought  a  fish  up  on  the  ice  to  leave 
as  proof  of  his  prowess.  Would  the 
mink  return  to  the  hole  and  eat  from  the 
fish?  Sid  thought  it  doubtful.  Fur- 
thermore what  would  be  the  use  of  set- 
ting a  trap  there?  Big  Mink  would  be 
"wise"  to  it.  It  woiild  merely  be  a 
waste  of  time. 

Big  Mink  proved  a  hoodoo  to  Sid  as 
it  had  to  Benton.  Every  time  Sid 
brought  a  tale  of  woe  to  Benton  it  caused 
that  person  to  go  into  laughter.  He 
would  say: 

"Been  after  that  old  hoodoo  mink 
again  have  you?  Trying  to  fool  Mister 
Big  Mink,  the  wise  one  of  Pine  River. 
Well,  my  boy,  I've  been  after  that  there 
old  mink  for  going  on  these  three  years 
an'  I  ain't  got  him  yet.  I've  got  used  to 
the  fellow  now  so  I  take  it  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way,  but  I  was  the  way  you  are  now 
when  I  first  went  after  him.  Take  it 
from  me,  boy,  you  are  going  to  waste  your 
time  on  him." 

"I'll  get  him  if  it  takes  me  three  years 
to  do  it,"  said  Sid.  "I'll  get  him,  you 
just  watch  my  word." 

"With  traps?"  asked  Benton. 

"Yes,  with  traps.  You  don't  think  a 
mink  can  reason  the  way  we  reason,  or 
do  you  think  that  a  mink  can  reason 
at  all?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  would  call 
it,  reason  or  instinct,"  returned  Benton 
with  deep  conviction,  "but  I  do  know  one 
thing,  arid  that  is  that  all  the  power  of 
reasoning  I  have  to  my  credit  I've  used 
up  in  guessing  out  sets  for  that  mink. 
He  has  simply  proved  bright  enough  to 
steer  shy  of  them  or  step  over  them. 
Why  I'll  tell  you  whflt  thjat  mink  did 
once.  I  built  a  bait  pen  in  the  summer 
in  a  place  in  from  the  river.  In  the  fall 
I  waded  in  there  and  placed  fish  there  for 
bait.  I  set  traps  in  the  doorway  and 
inside.  That  Big  Mink  came  there  be- 
cause I  saw  his  tracks  in  the  mud.  But 
you  c,an  bet  your  life  he  stole  one  of 
the  fish  and  pulled  it  out.  The  trap  must 
have  snapped  on  the  tail  of  the  fish  be- 
cause there  it  lay  with  a  trap  on  it.  No 
doubt  the  snap  of  the  trap  frightened  the 
old  fellow  because  he  left  the  place  and 
wasn't  in  a  hurry  to  come  back.  I  got 
four  or  five  mink  out  of  that  bait  pen, 
though,  which  proves  that  it  was  good 
enough,  but  not  for  the  big  fellow." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Sid,  "that  if 
this  mink  isn't  caught  in  a  place  where 


he  least  expects  it,  and  all  unawares,  he 
won't  be  caught  at  all.  That's  the  way 
I  have  it  lined  out." 

"I  guess  you're  right  about  that,"  re- 
plied Benton,  "but  I  held  that  view  long 
ago  and  I  have  tried  to  get  him  unawares, 
as  you  say,  in  places  where  he  least  ex- 
pects it  but  hang  it  all  he  just  don't 
come  back,  or  something  happens  so  that 
he  gets  away." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  Big  Mink 
was  more  elusive  than  ever.  But  one 
day,  (it  was  after  a  light  fall  of  snow) 
Sid  being  on  skis  penetrated  a  little 
farther  than  was  usual  with  him  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  river.  Big  Mink  had 
been  absent  for  some  time  from  the  lower 
grounds  and  Sid  was  on  the  look-out  for 
him  in  this  region  which  was  new  to  him. 

Sid  didn't  expect  to  find  the  tracks  of 
the  mink  but  imagine  his  surprise  on 
seeing  some  ahead  of  him  on  the  snow  on 
the  ice  near  shore  that  even  at  that 
distance  he  knew  to  be  those  of  a  mink. 
And  a  mink  it  surely  was  and  the  Big 
Mink  at  that.  A  glance  up  at  the  bank 
showed  him  (of  all  things!)  a  den  or  hole 
from  which  Big  Mink  had  come.  Now 
an  amateur  would  at  once  have  scramb- 
led up  to  the  hole  to  take  a  good  look  at 
it  and  leave  a  million  and  one  signs  a- 
round,  and  finally  a  trap  stuck  in 
the  doorway,  for  the  mink  to  step  into, 
but  Sid  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
stood  still  in  his  tracks  and  studied  the 
den-hole  and  the  trail  that  led  away 
along  the  bank  and  continued  up-stream. 
Sid  backed  up  on  his  skis  and  then  choos- 
ing the  centre  of  the  stream  pushed  on 
up  keeping  his  eyes  ever  on  tne  lookout 
for  the  tell-tale  tracks. 

If  Sid  was  prepared  for  the  first  sur- 
prise, on  finding  the  den  of  the  mink  as  he 
thought,  he  was  less  prepared  for  the 
second  surprise.  There  in  the  side  of  the 
bank  was  another  hole  but  this  one  was 
well  worn  smooth  around  arid  where  one 
or  two  tracks  led  out  from  the  other 
den,  away  from  this  one  led  a  well  beaten 
trail.  Sid  fairly  opened  his  mouth  in 
surprise.  This,  then,  was  the  home 
grounds  of  the  mink;  the  region  below, 
where  Benton  and  he  were  trapping  were 
not  the  home  grounds;  he  visited  there 
for  indefinite  periods  but  this  was  where 
he  lived  when  he  was  at  home.  Sid 
smiled  as  these  thoughts  came  into  his 
mind.  It  was  a  smile  of  confidence; 
he  told  himself  "So  far  so  good." 

But  he  did  not  go  near  the  den.  As  he 
had  done  at  the  place  below  he  backed 
up  on  his  skiis  and  went  on  upstream 
following  the  trail  as  it  was  outlined  on 
the  bank.  Suddenly  at  a  bend  in  the 
river  he  noticed  a  cut  in  the  bank  as 
though  a  wedge  had  been  taken  out  of 
it.  On  coming  closer  this  was  found  to  be 
(at  the  bottom)  the  course  of  a  spring 
that  did  not  freeze  over.  The  water 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
deep  with  small  rocks  thrust  out  here 
and  there.  As  Sid  neared  this  place  he 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  trail  of  the 
mink  turned  from  the  stream  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  spring  for  a  matter  of  ten 
or  fifteen  feet.  Then  the  trail  came  down 
very  nearly  to  the  edge — and  then  where 
did  they  go  to?  Sid  looked  carefully. 
Ah,  now  he  had  it!  The  mink,  as  though 
by  persistent  habit  crossed  the  spring  at 
this  point  for  the  trail  led  up  and  away  on 
the  other  side.  Did  the  mink  clear  the 
spring  in  one  leap?  Sid  wondered.  He 
squinted  his  eyes  for  a  better  look  from 
the  place  he  stood.  No,  one  leap  hadn't 
done  it.  Two  leaps  had  been  made— 
from  shore  onto  what?  Oh  yes;  there  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  a  con- 
venient lump  of  something  or  a  rock,  Sid 
couldn't  just  then  make  out  what  it  was. 

Rather  interested  in  this  "stepping 
stone"  in  the  spring  stream  that  never 
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froze  over,  Sid  made  shore  and  then  care 
fully  stepping  along  in  the  water,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  tracks,  he  finally  stood 
at  the  place  where  the  mink  leaped 
across.  The  "lump"  onto  which  the 
mink  leaped  proved  to  be  not  a  stone  at 
all  but  a  portion  of  a  decayed  stump 
grown  over  with  a  moss.  For  some  rea- 
son or  another  this  moss-grown  stump 
held  a  certain  fascination  to  Sid,  why  he 
could  not  say,  but  interesting  for  some 
reason  or  another  it  surely  was.  What 
did  strike  his  fancy  and  hold  his  atten- 
tion was  the  fact  that  every  time  the 
mink  leaped  onto  this  lump  he  seemed 
to  hit  the  same  place,  so  that  now  there 
was  a  worn  place  where  the  feet  had 
continuously  landed. 

It  hjas  been  said  that  humans  are 
creatures  of  habits.  They  will  do  cer- 
tain th\ings  in  a  certain  way  and  follow 
in  that  rut  all  of  their  lives.  But  if 
this  is  true  of  humans  it  is  also  true  to  a 
very  great  extent  with  the  creatures  of 
the  wild.  Big  Mink  proved  himself 
here  to  be  an  instance,  for  in  leaving 
his  den  he  always  followed  the  same  trail. 
For  some  reason  or  another  he  felt 
called  upon  to  cross  the  stream,  or  spring 
rather,  at  the  same  identical  place  every 
time,  and  never  did  he  fail  to  cross  by  leap- 
ing first  to  the  lump  and  then  skipping 
from  there  to  the  other  shore.  And 
because  he  was  so  persistent  in  this  habit 
of  jumping  to  the  lump  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  Big  Mink  was  to  give  up  his 
life.  For  as  Sid  stood  there  looking  at 
that  lump  a  brilliant  plan  dawned  upon 
him  that  for  a  moment  took  his  breath, 
and  the  next  moment  saw  him  half  bent 
down  looking  at  it  closer.    Why  not? 

Why  not,  indeed!  Why  not  take  off  the 
moss  on  that  lump  of  the  decayed  stump 
and  place  a  spread  trap  there  in  its  place, 
the  pan  of  the  trap  to  be  exactly  where 
the  feet  of  the  mink  dropped  every  time 
they  came  in  contact  with  it.  To  Sid 
the  idea  was  not  only  workable,  but  he 
had  been  able  to  hide  his  presence  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  wading  the  spring. 
There  would  be  no  human  signs  whatso- 
ever. Another  thing:  the  lump  the 
mink  leaped  onto  was  rarely  ever  in- 
vestigated by  the  mink,  as  a  trail  is 
investigated  for  instance.  No  sooner 
had  Sid  thought  of  this  set  than  he  put 
it  into  execution.  He  selected  from  his 
belt  a  stout  trap  and  set  it  so  that  it  was 
close  to  hair  trigger.  Then  he  removed 
the  thin  skin  of  moss  over  the  lump, 
dug  out  approximately  the  thickness  of 
the  trap  of  the  under  material  of  that 
lump  and  set  the  trap  in  the  pocket  thus 
formed.  The  very  thin  skin  of  moss  was 
then  placed  over  the  pan.  When  the 
finishing  touches  had  been  made  it 
could  not  have  been  told  from  the  orig- 
inal. The  set  was  well  nigh  perfect. 
The  trap  chain  was  connected  to  a  wire 
and  the  wire  was  extended  down  the 
spring  and  rocks  laid  over  it  to  keep  it 
under  the  water.  When  Sid  retired 
from  the  scene,  wading  the  water  as  he 
went  down,  it  could  never  have  been 
told  that  a  human  being  had  been  there. 
The  wire  connected  to  the  trap  chain  was 
tied  to  a  submerged  log  in  the  spring 
and  everything  was  ready  for  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  on  the  life  of  the  killer. 

Big  Mink  came  to  his  end  that  night 
a  little  after  the  sun  had  gone  down. 

He  had  spent  the  day  sleeping  in  his 
den  and  when  night  came  on,  and  he  felt 
hunger,  calling  he  decided  to  visit  a  certain 
cedar  swamp  brook  that  he  knew  of, 
which  held  some  very  fine  brook  trout, 
his  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  He  knew 
just  where  they  were  sunk  in  the  mud 
and  just  how  to  get  them  out.  Trust  a 
mink  to  know  more  about  the  trout 
population  of  a  trout  stream  than  anv 
angler  that  ever  cast  a  fly.  Furthermore 


brook  trout  are  sweet  and  well  flavored. 
While  Big  Mink  would  kill  pike  and 
suckers  merely  for  the  joy  of  it,  and  would 
raid  farmer's  hen  houses  to  suck  the 
blood  from  them  (and  the  weasels  would 
get  the  blame),  when  he  killed  a  brook 
trout  he  generally  ate  them  down  to  the 
fins.  Brook  trout  is  a  food  for  epicures. 
Big  Mink  was  an  epicure. 

He  raced  down  the  trail  pausing  now 
and  then  to  sniff  the  air,  to  catch,  if 
possible,  any  warning  scent  coming  to 
him  over  the  silent  places.  When  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  spring  he  leaped 
for  the  lump  as  he  had  done  many  a  time 
in  the  past — the  moss  had  been  a  sort 
of  a  soft  pad  for  his  feet.  Now,  however, 
a  trap  replaced  the  pad.  Both  his  fore- 
feet fell  accurately  on  the  pan  as  though 
it  had  been  figured  out  down  to  a  mar- 
gin. The  trap  clamped  down  on  those 
legs  with  fiendish  intentness  to  hold  on 
to  the  end.  The  scene  enacted  there  in 
the  silent  places  was  one  of  tragedy  in- 
deed. Big  Mink  in  .spite  of  his  superior 
strength  and  agility  was  helpless. 

In  the  morning  Sid  was  out  before  the 
sun  was  yet  diffusing  its  gray  light. 
When  he  stopped  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  and  looked  up  into  the  cleft 
in  the  hill  where  the  spring  came  down, 
he  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  "some- 
thing" happened.  The  snow  was  well 
trampled  and  scratched  up.  But  where 
was  the  mink?  Quite  breathless  he 
rushed  in  there.  Then  it  was  that  he 
noticed  the  killer,  up  there  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  both  forelegs  in  the  trap, 
the  jaws  up  close  to  the  body.  As  Sid 
neared,  the  killer  snarled  and  bit  at  the 


trap  and  then  endeavored  to  leap  at 
him.  However,  the  lad  was  able,  after 
much  trying  to  turn  the  mink  over  with 
his  foot  and  by  a  swift  move  place  a 
stick  across  his  throat.  This  was  then 
pressed  down  firmly  on  both  sides  and 
Big  Mink  soon  died  by  choking,  which 
was  a  great  deal  more  humane  than 
having  his  head  beat  in  and  a  skin 
spoiled. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in 
Sid's  life  when  next  he  saw  Benton.  By 
a  great  effort  Sid  simulated  disgust,  and 
a  general  down-hearted  feeling  meant 
to  convey  to  Benton  the  belief  that  he 
(Sid)  had  had  another  crack  at  Big  Mink 
and  had  failed  to  trap  the  elusive  one. 
It  seemed  that  Benton's  amusement 
at  the  lad's  ill  luck  had  increased  as  time 
went  on  and  now  his  laughter  was  greater 
than  ever. 

"Been  out  trapping  for  the  little  old 
mink  of  the  Pine  River,"  he  remarked. 
"Been  setting  traps  for  Big  Mink,  the 
Pine  River  killer,  the  wisest  little  old 
mink  that  ever  made  tracks.  Well, 
what's  he  done  to  your  traps  this  time? 
Turned  them  over  like  a  wolf  would, 
I'll  bet." 

Whereupon  Sid  opened  his  mackinaw 
coat  and  took  out  the  skin,  stretched  as 
it  was  on  a  three  part  stretcher  that  had 
been  made  especially  for  it.  The  smile 
died  or  rather  froze  on  Benton's  face; 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  then  looked  again. 
In  a  daze  he  took  the  skin  on  the  stretcher 
and  looked  at  it,  nodded  his  head  grimly, 
smiled  ruefully.  All  he  said  for  some 
time,  over  and  over  again  was:  "Well 
I'll  be  darnedl  I'll  be  darned." 
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Our  Wild  Decoys 

Stories  of  the  Black  Ducks 


Bonnycastle  Dale 


IT  is  remarkable  that  two  thousand 
black  ducks  can  live  and  feed  in  this 
mile  wide  harbour  of  Port  Joli,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  rarely  come  within  range  of 
the  hunters' guns.  (In  Jan.  1921,  there 
were  4000.) 

About  one  thousand  of  these  are  yellow 
legged  black  ducks,  bred  all  along  the 
shores  in  the  myriad  lakes  that  lie  within 
mile  or  two  of  salt  water.  In  size,  the 
yellowlegged  are  about  half  a  pound 
lighter  and  smaller  in  every  way.  The 
colour  of  this  breed  is  identical  with  that 
which  we  find  in  midcontinent  and  the 
habits  are  very  similar.  They  are  just  as 
shy  of  decoys  as  those  we  have  hunted  in 
Ontario  lakes.  They  lay  about  ten  eggs 
and  we  often  see  the  young  on  a  pilgrim- 
age when  the  mother  is  so  hungry  for  salt 
water  eelgrass  seeds  that  she  lugs  them 
behind  her  to  the  sea.  We  find  them 
feeding  on  all  the  various  young  of  the 
shellfish.  Laddie  brought  me  the  stom- 
ach of  one,  the  other  day  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfulls  of  minute  shells, 
so  tiny  that  I  had  to  use  the  microscope  to 
tell  the  varieties,  clam,  pecten,  snail, 
quahog,  mussels — all  taken  at  the  age 
when  these  youngsters  pass  from  the 
free  swimming  stage  into  the  lime  attached 
shell — so  no  wonder  the  heads  of  all  the 
flock  are  bobbing  up  and  down  when  we 
watch  them  through  the  telescope.  It 
must  take  many  thousand  picking  mo- 
tions to  appease  the  hunger  of  these 
greedy  birds. 

This  variety  yellowlegged  (obscura) 


mingles  with  the  redlegged  ones  (rubripes) 
after  the  latter  arrive  for  the  winter 
from  the  Labrador  breeding  grounds,  and 
Nova  Scotia  breeding  grounds.  We  can 
always  tell  the  Labrador  ducks  as  they 
splash  right  in,  with  the  wind  or  against 
it,  and  throw  up  a  great  volume  of  water. 
Their  enemies,  outside  the  human  pest, 
are  eagles  in  winter,  and  roving  mink 
when  the  birds  swim  into  fresh  water  at 
night  in  winter  the  season.  Also  the  fisher- 
men say  the  harbour  seal  will  take  a 
wounded  duck,  so  why  not  a  good  one? 
Personally,  I  have  watched  the  "harbour 
coot"  as  they  call  the  American  surf  duck 
here,  for  hours,  swimming  where  seals 
were  bobbing  up  in  dozens  and  the  ducks 
slept  or  fed  undismayed.  There  _  is 
such  an  infinitude  of  places  for  nesting 
grounds  in  all  the  barrens  and  sloughs  of 
the  large  unsettled  portions  of  Nova 
Scotia  with  its  far  reaching  barrens  and 
bogs,  that  these  ducks  ought  to  bring 
out  their  young  without  those  regular 
egg  stealers — the  raven  and  the  crow — 
ever  finding  the  nest.  (Note  these  bar- 
rens are  now  full  of  young  spruce  and  firs 
— second  growth)  I  know  in  spring, 
when  these  two  scavenger  birds  are 
turning  over  all  the  leaves  of  last  fall,  in 
search  of  grubs  and  cocoons  and  larvae, 
that  they  do  find  many  duck's  eggs  but 
they  eat  every  one  they  find.  Also  the 
song  sparrow  and  the  chipping  sparrow 
are  sly,  sneaking,  daily  enemies  and  they 
will  peck  into  each  and  every  egg.  The 
black  duck  searches  out  another  secluded 
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snot  and  lays  port  of  the  balance  of  her  st- 
ring of  e«gs,  half  as  many  as  in  the  clutch, 
usually  four  or  five  this  time.  If  these 
little  creeping  devils  find  her  again,  her 
third  and  last  clutch  is  usually,  two.  1 
have  also  seen  these  last  two  broken  into 
and  destroyed.  Then  we  lost  the  faithful 
black  duck  from  off  our  island  home 

The  female  black  ducks  say  "Quack" 
"Quack"  liberally  but  the  silent  male 
rarely  uses  the  deep  guttural  grunt 
nature  gave  him.  They  are  so  grace- 
fully built  that  they  can  swerve  from 
danger,  like  humming  birds  or  rather 
swallows,  and  can  get  up  a  rate  of  over  a 
mile  a  minute  speedily,  but  I  have  always 
seen  the  swifter  teal  draw  ahead  of  even 
his  swift  flight.  I  think  the  teal  can  do  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  nicely. 

It  seems  nice  and  friendly  to  see  these 
black  ducks  here  just  as  we  did  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  When  we  were  out  on  the 
Pacific  coast  getting  the  stories  for  this 
magazine,  we  sadly  missed  the  black  duck 
for,  although  there  are  many  real  mal- 
lards there,  this  offshoot  of  the  Anas 
Bochas  has  never  crossed  the  rocky  moun- 
tains, nor  has  it  established  itself  general- 
ly in  any  of  the  prairie  provinces,  if  you 
except  three  parts  of  Manitoba.  It  has 
been  seen  in  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie. 

There  was  a  change  made  from  high 
tide  line  to  low  tide  line  law  this  fall 
for  the  men  who  shoot  within  the  pro- 
tected waters  of  this  harbour.  A  mis- 
understanding arose  as  the  new  law  read 
"from  any  point  on  the  mainland  between 
high  and  low  tide  line"  and  as  this  is  a 
glacial  gouged  harbour,  the  shallow  wat- 
ers run  out  from  the  head  of  the  harbour 
towards  the  sea  not  towards  the  middle  of 
the  harbour — actually  emptying  the 
entire  harbour — and  to  our  first  reading, 
making  all  the  harbour  free  shooting 
grounds. 

We  went  up  to  the  ledges  in  mid- 
harbour  and  while  jumping  and  crossing 
in  the  eelgrass  from  rock  to  rock,  I 
heard  a  flutter  of  wings  and  saw  a  yellow- 
legged  blackduck  take  shelter  between 
two  converging  rocks.  She  could  not 
get  out,  so  I  caught  her  and  found  she 
was  slightly  wounded  on  the  tip  of  the 
wing.  Luckily,  as  the  law  was  misinter- 
preted, we  did  not  get  a  chance  to  kill 
anything  so  we  took  our  duck  home  and 
tried  to  feed  it.  At  first  it  would  not  eat 
a  bite,  but  I  poured  water  down  its  bill 
and  stuck  in  a  lump  of  cold  corn  meal. 
Within  a  week,  I  had  it  so  that  it  would 
eat  readily  while  we  watched  it.  As  I 
intended  to  release  it,  I  did  not  ask  for  a 
permit  and  one  day  we  saw  it  nibble  and 
bite  at  its  leg  string  and  slowly  swim  away 
from  the  decoys.  It  quacked  quite 
merrily  as  it  swam  off,  light,  sweet  quacks, 
and  we  sincerely  hoped  it  might  fully 
recover  and  fly  again. 

Just  before  we  lost  it,  we  were  again  on 
the  ledges,  and  sure  enough  there  was 
another  wounded  bird.  We  paddled  this 
one  down  and  found  that  the  second  joint 
of  the  wing  was  injured.  We  also  put 
this  big  red-legged  chap  in  the  little 
shelter  house,  but  oh!  What  a  difference! 
This  specimen  of  the  Labrador  breed 
would  not  even  drink  in  the  daytime  and 
I  had  to  feed  it  and  water  it  for  several 
days  before  it  became  even  less  wildly 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  us. 

"It  ate  its  supper  last  night,"  Laddie 
announced  one  morning.  So  every  night 
I  left  a  bowl  of  water  with  gravel  in  it 
and  a  big  feed  of  corn  meal.  Every 
morning  I  found  the  food  gone  and  the 
water  dirtied  where  the  big  bird  had 
taken  a  splash  wash.  By  its  unclouded 
bill  it  was  a  male. 

This  redlegged  Labrador  duck  is 
entirely  different  in  its  habits  when  cap- 
tive, from  our  common  black  duck.  In 


size,  it  is  fully  a  quarter  larger;  in  weight, 
it  would  fairly  carry  out  this  proportion. 
It  is  a  more  vigorous  duck  as  it  does  lots 
of  sea  work  on  its  way  south  from  that 
inhospitable  climate  of  Labrador.  We 
find  it  flies  at  about  the  two  thousand 
foot  line  when  migrating.  In  colour 
scheme  there  is  more  of  the  yellow-green 
tinge  about  the  head.  The  eyes  are 
brown,  as  are  those  of  the  local  bird  duck 
but  the  bill  is  longer  and  usually  less 
spotted  and  discoloured.  Its  feet  and 
legs  are  a  deep  brick  red,  and  the  crown 
of  its  head  shows  lighter-yellowish  at  a 
distance.  It  is  buff  colour  when  we  are 
close  to  it.  It  takes  the  same  feed  as  our 
local  bird  but  flies  stronger  and  alights 
harder.  A  flock  of  these  Labrador  bird<= 
will  sit  longer  on  the  water  when  we  are 
approaching  them.  If  we  felt  like  using 
S.  S.  G.  shot  I  feel  sure  we  could  often 
kill  them  when  they  leap  at  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  as  the  goose 
hunters  here  kill  geese  with  this  big  shot 
at  close  to  two  hundred  yards. 

Well,  we  kept  this  big  sulky  chap  and 
fed  him  liberally,  and  tried  by  daily 
petting  to  establish  some  friendship 
with  him,  but  no!  Its  heart  beat  wildly 
every  time  I  lifted  it,  and  the  wing  did 
not  heal  the  way  we  hoped  it  would. 
Often  we  sat  and  listened  to  its  strange 
notes.  It  has  a  high  squeal-like-quack, 
somewhat  like  the  gabble  of  the  pintail, 
utterly  unlike  that  of  the  black  duck  but 
more  like  the  metallic  call  of  the  teal. 
Twice  we  took  the  two  captive  birds  out 
and  photographed  them  before  we  saw 
the  yellowlegged  one  swim  off  to  safety. 
Then  we  decided  to  let  rubripes  go  also. 
Away  it  swam,  crouching  and  hiding 
behind  each  rock.  In  the  afternoon, 
Laddie  walked  up  the  shore  and  saw  it 
sitting  on  a  rock.  Soon,  a  hupter  appear- 
ed and  our  pet  painlessly  passed  out. 
It  was  a  good  thing  too,  as  we  had  not 
the  heart  to  kill  it. 

"Here's  a  pretty  mess!"  as  they  sing  in 
the  "Mikado!"  We  were  down  on  Boyd's 
rocks;  two  huge  granite  masses  protrud- 
ing from  the  outer  harbour  bed,  all  lit- 
tered with  huge  glacial  boulders  which 
came  to  rest  there  during  the  ice  age, 
thousands  of  centuries  ago.  I  was 
hidden  in  a  rift  in  the  bedrock.  (As  we 
paddled  silently  just  at  daybreak  up  to 
this  rift,  four  black  ducks  had  jumped 
within  a  paddles'  length  ,  but  the  good 
"migratory  game  birds  act"  says  not  to 
shoot  before  daylight,  so  we  watched  them 
speed  off  into  the  gloom  uninjured.) 
Out  went  the  six  geese  decoys,  and  the 
four  black  duck  decoys  on  a  single  line. 
Laddie  slipped  the  canoe  into  a  cleft  in 
the  rock  and  I  crouched  into  the  rift 
before  mentioned.  Along  came  a  screech- 
ing whistler  and  dared  attempt  passing 
right  over  me,  when  he  saw  me.  I  got 
him  fair  with  the  right,  and  he  fell  into 
the  incoming  tide.  Laddie  launched 
off  and  picked  him  up.  Almost  at  once, 
a  female  blue  bill  came  west  over  the 
same  course  and  again  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  centre  it  and  it  fell  dead  on 
the  rock.  Now  a  flock  of  bluebills 
passed  far  out  and  I  winged  one  bird. 
It  fell  half  a  mile  off  in  the  rough  water 
towards  the  open  Atlantic.  Laddie  ran 
the  canoe  off  and  away  he  paddled,  over 
the  huge  swells  setting  in  from  the  ocean. 
A  fair  wind  urged  him  freely  along  and  I 
watched  him,  until  a  mile  off  I  saw  him 
trying  to  catch  the  slightly  wounded 
bird,  as  he  had  no  gun.  Then!  right 
between  us,  I  saw  a  bluebill  speeding 
towards  me.  I  luckily  downed  this, 
and  the  boy  came  back,  got  the  gun, 
picked  up  this  dead  bird,  and  paddled 
back  after  the  wounded  one.  There  I 
lay  in  the  rift,  gunless,  admiring  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  tide  and  the  great 


surf  and  the  leaping  black  bodies  of  the 
seals  which  seem  to  play  tag  with  one 
another.  "Splash!" — A  bluebill,  a  big 
female  ,  alighted  right  in  the  decoys  and 
started  to  preen  her  feathers,  then  down 
she  went  to  see  just  what  these  odd 
looking  decoy  ducks  were  feeding  on  off 
the  rock.  Laddie  almost  a  mile  away, 
spied  her  splash  in,  and  started  back.  I 
lay  there  praying  for  a  gun  and  watched 
her  dive  and  feed  and  preen  while  the  boy 
urged  the  long  green  Rice  lake  canoe 
back  over  the  big  rollers.  The  bird 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  boy  approach- 
ing, as  the  water  was  so  rough  and  he 
daringly  paddled  right  out  around  the 
rocks  among  the  breakers,  the  seals  and 
the  dashing  spray  from  the  reef-rocks. 
He  got  safely  behind  the  rock  and  I 
rolled  over  and  over  to  get  the  gun,  but 
the  bird  heard  the  scrunch  of  the  canoe  on 
the  shell-covered  granite,  It  lifted  and 
flew  off  with  the  wind.  We  sat  down  and 
mutually  agreed  that  this  was  indeed 
tough  luck,  when  lo,  and  behold!  Back 
it  swung,  and  settled  down  outside  the 
decoys,  quite  contentedly.  As  my  left 
barrel  stirrup  is  broken  so  that  the  old 
L.  C.  Smith  is  really  now  only  a  single 
barrel  gun,  I  smote  it  sitting  and  killed  it. 
Remarkable!  Although  these  blue- 
bills  here  feed  on  the  salt  water  flats,  they 
have  no  taste  of  iodine  as  have  the  blue- 
bills  feeding  on  the  tidal  flats  off  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  the  taste  was  so 
heavy  that  we  never  served  them  for  our 
table,  although  the  settlers  in  the  place 
detected  no  iodine.  We  were  delighted 
on  arrival  home  to  see  a  neighbour  row  in 
in  his  tiny  punt  with  a  good  day's  bag. 
He  had  one  dead  goose,  one  big  live 
wounded  goose,  one  mink  and  three  black 
ducks,  all  killed  sharpshooting  along 
the  opposite  wooded  shore,  save  the  mink, 
which  he  caught  in  his  eel  pot.  His 
big  handsome  St.  Bernard  swam  out 
and  picked  up  the  dead  goose.  But  the 
hunter  had  to  take  after  the  wounded 
one  in  the  punt.  He  actually  managed 
to  run  it  down  and  capture  it  without 
hitting  it  again.  The  dog  also  made  a 
great  retrieve  of  one  of  the  blacks.  It 
fell  several  yards  off  with  a  bounding 
splash  and  the  St.  Bernard,  after  a  long 
tiring  swim  in  the  cold  water,  caught  it 
and  brought  it  ashore.  Some  of  these 
goose  hunting  dogs  are  marvels.  One 
big  chap  made  a  point  of  diving  when  the 
wounded  goose  did  and  catching  it  under 
water.  The  owner  always  wished  the 
wounded  bird  would  dive  when  the  dog 
was  chasing  it,  as  sure  as  fate,  he  would 
catch  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  sight  to  see 
the  hunter  with  his  long  single  barrelled 
gun,  creeping  through  the  wild  grass 
meadows  towards  the  shore  and  Laddie 
making  knee  for  knee  with  him — with 
the  big  yellow  dog  squirming  along  beside 
them.  Sometimes  the  hunter  makes  the 
dog  "down  charge"  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  he  comes  along  like  a  living 
projectile  the  instant  the  gun  sings  out. 
I  have  seen  a  dog  catch  a  wounded  goose 
that  was  trying  to  fly  over  him — he  leaped 
up  and  pulled  it  down  instantly,  threw  it 
over  his  shoulder  and  took  it  to  the 
hunter. 

We  were  seated  at  lunch  this  21st  day 
of  December.  The  fierce  cold  nor'wester 
was  roaring  out  of  the  harbour  towards 
the  open  Atlantic.  It  was  the  first  really 
cold  day  of  the  year — some  20  above 
zero. 

"Wonder  if  I  could  get  a  shot  at  those 
black  ducks?"  said  the  boy  pointing  out 
of  the  window. 

On  the  whitecapped  tops  of  the  waves, 
off  the  point  to  the  east,  some  two'  hundred 
yards  off,  four  black  ducks  were  strug- 
gling bravely  while  they  tipped  up.  The 
lad  grabbed  the  gun  and  a  handful  of 
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shells  and  started  off,  up  through  the 
spruce  woods  behind  the  house  half  an 
hour  later.  I  sat  patiently  awaiting  his 
shot,  when  the  four  ducks  started  to  swim 
out  and  went  clear  out  of  range.  Once 
out  of  the  shallow  water  their  greedy 
natures  made  them  turn  for  a  few  more  of 
the  sand  fleas  on  which  they  had  been 
feasting.  (Odd  thing  they  find  the  cod- 
fish full  of  these  sandfleas.) 

"Surely  its  time  he  got  in  range!"  I 
knew  he  had  to  creep  out  over  the  shingle 
like  a  long  black  snake  and  then,  dodge  and 
creep  among  the  tidal  rocks.  I  tried 
the  binoculars,  carefully  opening  the 
door  a  wee  bit.  No  sign  of  him,  and  the 
ducks  swimming  in  again  near.  Oh!  So 
near.  Out  they  went  again  while  my 
heart  beat  tattoo,  for  this  looked  as  if  we 
would  miss  our  Christmas  dinner. 

Now  seven  big  geese  drove  by  on  the 
swift  wind,  bound  for  gravel  in  the  bay, 
behind  the  point.  Again  the  four  black 
ducks  met  the  heavier  seas  and  againthey 
drifted  back  before  the  wind.  I  saw 
the  seven  geese  fly  out  and  still  I  waited 
breathless.  Now  the  four  are  in  a  nice 
line  forty  yards  off  the  rocks.  Now! 
their  heads  are  up  and  their  necks  as  stiff 
as  pokers.  Up  they  leap,  a  long  spat- 
tering, splashing  line  leaped  out  from  the 
shore  and  the  lower  duck  fell  back  into 
the  sea.  Then  I  saw  the  boy  leap  from 
rock  to  rock,  stoop  down  and  pick  up 
something  black.  Later  I  saw  him  cros- 
sing the  low  tide  sands  with  the  one  black 
duck. 

"For  once  a  shell  snapped,  and  I  had 
to  raise  the  hammer  when  they  saw  me. 
I  aimed  a  bit  over  them, — pulled  the 
trigger  and  off  she  went,"  said  the  boy. 
On  another  day — 

"Wha£  is  the  fleet  of  boats  doing?" 
asked  Laddie  as  we  walked  about  a  point 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  year  1919.  Starting  from  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  a 
string  of  dories,  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
extending  out  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  bobbed 
on  the  sullen  dark  swell  that  was  running." 

We  walked  back  a  bit  into  the  spruce 
wpods,  lighted  our  breakfast  fire  and  hung 
tjie  "billy"  over  it.  "Bang!  Bang! 
Bang!  Bang!"  rang  out,  getting  ever 
fainter  until  as  we  ran  out,  we  saw  a  puff 
of  smoke  go  up  from  the  boat  anchored 
farthest  out.  Then  we  heard  the  long, 
dull  boom  of  a  big  ducking  gun.  We 
squatted  there,  ate  our  humble  meal  and 
solved  the  riddle.  Along  Came  a  flock 
of  American  surf  ducks,  they  call  them 
"harbour  coot1"  here.  As  the  flock 
rounded  the  point,  they  saw  the  inner 
boat  and  they  swung  out  areund  it  at 
about  thirty  yards'  range.  Two  big 
black  puffs  swelled  out.  Down  fell  five 
ducks,  and  then  we  heard  the  "Bang!" 
"Bang!"  Along  went  the  reduced  flock 
past  the  next  boat,  and  again,  they  paid 
toll.  The  survivors  got  into  wedge 
formation  and  tried  Vo  pass  boat  number 
three  and  were  neatly  cut  in  half  by  the 
two  gunners  there  with  their  huge  guns 
and  big  loads.  By  the  time  the  lone  sur- 
vivor reached  the  last  boat  he  was  out  of 
range  but  thirty  odd  big,  coarse  shellfish- 
eating  surfducks  had  died  in  the  space  of 
time  it  takes  to  tell  the  story. 

There  had  been  huge  flocks  of  American 
eiders  seen  on  the  cod  fishing  grounds 
in  the  late  fall  and  these  began  to  fly,  now 
that  the  sun  was  getting  up.  They  kept 
a  bit  farther  off  and  were  harder  to  kill,  as 
they  are  as  large  as  a  small  goose.  The 
boats  were  soon  disorganized  as  they 
rowed  back  and  forth  picking  up  the  dead 
and  killing  the  wounded.  It  was  a 
rare  sight  to  see  a  boatload  of  men  disap- 
pear between  two  huge  swells  and  the 
wounded  duck  become  silhouetted  against 
the  grey  sky  on  the  top  of  the  nearer  swell ; 


then  to  see  it  die  in  a  spray  of  shot  from 
the  unseen  gun  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Whilst  Laddie  and  I  made  the  circuit  of 
the  bay,  the  guns  rang  out  a  regular 
volley  and  I  think  fully  a  hundred  ducks, 
surf  and  eider,  merganser  and  "shellduck" 
as  they  call  the  American  merganser,  were 
killed. 
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Feeding  young  muskrat  milk  with 
fountain  pen  filler. 
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WHO  is  the  man  that  says  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  luck,  good  or 
bad?  Many  times  during  our 
little  stay  on  this  world,  the  element  of 
luck  plays  a  part,  as  I  will  try  to  relate 
in  this  instance. 

Several  weeks  before  the  big  game 
season  opened  in  1920  Pep,  the  name 
given  him  on  account  of  the  imitation 
of  old  age  he  portrayed  every  morning 
just  after  rolling  out  of  bed,  would 
unconsciously  wend  his  way  to  the  sport- 
ing goods  store  and  meet  some  of  the 
boys  who  were  deep  into  the  subject. 
This  always  fyas  a  tendency  of  producing 
practically  thje  same  results  as  snake  bite 
medicine  did  before  the  United  States 
heard  of  Volstead.  The  plans  for  open- 
ing day  were  about  completed  when 
Mr.  Wrotten  Luck  entered  on  the 
scene.  Pep  being  of  athletic  turn  of 
mind,  engaged  in  a  fast  game  of  hand- 
ball at  the  local  Y.M.C.A.  courts,  turned 
on  his  ankle  and  sprained  it.  This  was 
just  a  week  before  the  big  doings.  He 
said  just  what  you,  my  dear  fellow  sports- 
man, are  thinking  he  would  say. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  big  day 
found  Pep,  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  in 
camp  hobbling  around  with  a  bandaged 
foot  and  wearing  two  different  size  boots. 
All  hands  turned  in  early  only  to  be 
awakened  at  the  ungodly  hour  of  four- 


thirty.  A  pleasant  surprise  awaited  us; 
old  Jup  Pluvious  decided  to  offer  us  a 
little  help  by  softening  the  dead  leaves 
and  was  doing  it  with  all  the  energy  at 
his  command  not  desisting  until  nearly 
six  p.m.  Pep,  with  some  of  the  boys, 
indulged  in  a  friendly  pastime  of  exchang- 
ing various  colored  chips  and  in  this 
manner  they  "endeth  a  perfect  day." 

The  following  morning  the  consarned 
bugler  was  on  the  job  again  at  the  same 
hour.  Our  friend  J.  Pluvious  had  re- 
tired from  the  job  and  in  his  stead  found 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  not  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
A  hurried  breakfast,  lunch  packed  by 
each  one  and  away  they  go  as  per  pre- 
arranged plans;  some  to  their  respective 
stands  and  the  remainder  on  the  drive, 
leaving  Pep,  gun  on  arm,  standing  in 
front  of  the  cabin.  He,  upon  asking 
for  advice  where  to  go  and  what  to  do, 
was  told  to  hobble  along  to  some  point 
of  vantage  and  listen  to  the  boys  shoot- 
ing them  down  in  the  distance.  As  it 
wasn't  quite  daylight,  Pep  started  out 
on  his  own  accord  and  hobbling  as  he 
was  told.  Going  by  a  well  used  path 
to  an  abandoned  log  road,  he  managed 
to  hobble  about  one  mile  in  an  hour. 
Here  he  discovered  numerous  tracks, 
some  old  and  a  few  fresh  ones.  Lo- 
cating a  little  knoll  about  100  yards 
away  from  a  swamp.  Pep  chose  this 
place  for  his  all  day  sit  still.  The  Lord 
seemed  to  know  of  the  circumstances  and 
provided  a  nice  stone,  just  high  enough 
for  a  comfortable  seat  and  had  it  sur- 
rounded by  six  nice  trees  for  cover. 
The  position  afforded  a  clear  vision  of 
over  a  hundred  yards  in  any  direction. 
Upon  consulting  the  watch,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  the  time  was  6.45  a.m.  It  was  but 
a  few  minutes  when  shots  were  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  swamp.  Not  long 
after  this  the  brush  bordering  the  swamp 
was  seen  to  move  in  a  manner  signifying 
a  force  other  than  the  high  and  rough 
wind.  An  instant  later  there  came  Mr. 
Buck  on  a  mild  canter,  wet  from  head 
to  foot,  directly  towards  Pep,  who  had  a 
brand  new  32  Special  Winchester  which 
had  as  yet  to  have  a  shot  fired  from  it. 
Thoughts  were  travelling  fast  through 
his  cranium;  he  remembering  the  kidding 
about  buck  fever,  etc.,  but  cocking  the  rifle 
and  with  a  deliberate  movement  bring- 
ing it  to  his  shoulder  (the  buck  coming 
right  for  him  to  within  30  feet),  he  hit 
Mr.  Buck  in  the  neck,  the  bullet  pas- 
sing through  the  spine,  dropping  him. 

After  assuring  himself  that  all  was  well 
he  hobbled  back  to  camp,  sending  the 
cook  with  the  horse  to  bring  back  the 
bacon.  At  four  o'clock  the  boys  came 
back  to  camp  with  two  more,  but  a 
more  surprised  bunch  never  existed  when 
Pep  told  them  the  story,  ending  it  by 
saying  that  he  dragged  the  deer  back  to 
camp  all  alone. 

To  sum  up  the  idea  in  a  nutshell  he 
explained,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bum  ankle  he  would  have  been  placed 
with  the  boys  on  the  drive  and  never 
had  a  shot. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

HOW  the  time  does  pass.  We  have 
been  here  eight  days  now  and 
though  it  has  been  fine  weather  and 
we  have  had  a  most  enjoyable  time 
poling  up  the  river,  whereby  you  have 
had  a  lot  of  practice  that  you  needed, 
and  catching  some  fine  trout  and  a 
couple  of  fair  sized  "steel-heads,"  still 
we  have  not  been  near  killing  a  bear.  It 
is  true  we  have  seen  a  few  tracks  up  the 
river  but  they  were  all  made  by  wanderers 
in  quest  of  good  feeding  grounds  but  not 
one  of  the  animals  themselves  have 
we  laid  eyes  on.  Those  two  tracks  we 
saw  yesterday  look  a  bit  more  encourag- 
ing as  they  were  both  working  down 
stream,  not  travelling  straight  across 
the  valley  like  the  others.  Perhaps  they 
will  come  down  to  the  edge  of  the  grass 
flats  or  even  along  the  opposite  shore  to 
the  slides.  Those  "slides"  have  made  a 
great  improvement  in  the  last  few  days 
and  they  will  soon  be  worth  watching 
if  .  only  this  warm  spell  continues.  Of 
course  for  all  we  can  tell  the  weather 
may  change  for  the  worse  tomorrow  and 
another  cold  spell  set  in.  As  I  have  told 
you  several  times  and  as  I  try  and  impress 
on  everybody  that  I  go  out  spring  bear 
hunting  with,  you  simply  cannot  tell 
any  time  ahead  what  sort  of  a  spring  you 
are  going  to  have  and  when  is  the  exact 
time  to  leave  town.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  start 
early. 

No,  I  know  you  are  not  discouraged 
already  and  that  you  quite  realize  that 
you  cannot  expect  to  find  bear  waiting 
for  you  to  shoot  them.  A  man  that 
was  out  with  me  one  spring  seemed  to 
think  that  all  he  had  to  do  to  kill  as  many 
bear  as  he  wanted,  was  just  to  go  off  to 
some  good  place  and  start  shooting  as 
soon  as  he  got  there.  As  it  happened 
we  got  there  too  early,  just  like  we  have 
done  this  year,  and  after  loafing  about 
for  about  a  week  without  getting  a  shot 
he  got  discouraged  and  went  home. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  that  man  would  have  ever  got  to  within 
shot  of  a  bear  even  if  he  had  stayed  as 
he  was  the  most  hopeless  individual  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  be  out  with.  What- 
ever made  him  undertake  such  a  trip 
is  beyond  my  comprehension  as  he  could 
not  walk  any  distance  even  on  level 
ground,  whereas  climbing  was  out  of 
the  question.  Even  then  his  case  might 
not  have  been  so  bad,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  sit  in  a  canoe  but  he  was  even  nervous 
in  a  good  sized  row  boat  to  say  nothing 
of  a  canoe  in  swift  water.  The  annoy- 
ing part  of  it  was  that  he  left  just  at  the 
time  the  bear  arrived;  I  saw  two  the  last 
day  we  were  out  and  might  easily  have 
shot  one  of  them  but  for  an  unfortunate 
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mishap.  It  was  rather  amusing  about 
that  bear.  On  the  morning  of  that  partic- 
ular day  the  tide  was  out  and  that  meant 
a  mile  or  two  of  hard  poling  to  get  to 
any  place  worth  hunting,  moreover  it 
was  raining  a  bit  so  my  man  decided  he 
would  stick  to  camp.  Moreover  as  we 
had  two  Indians  with  us  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  take  one  of  them  and  go  up 
the  river  to  catch  some  trout  and  see  if 
there  was  any  fresh  sign  of  bear  and  that 
if  it  cleared  up  he  would  follow  on  with 
the  tide. 

Soon  after  we  started,  it  stopped  rain- 
ing and  the  sun  came  out  and  eventually 
it  turned  into  a  glorious  warm  day.  We 
took  our  time  going  up  the  river,  some- 
times getting  out  and  walking  up  any 
dry  sloughs  where  bear  were  likely  to 
feed,  sometimes  stopping  at  a  pool  to 
make  a  few  casts  for  trout.  The  results 
of  our  exploration  were  highly  satisfact- 
ory as  we  had  discovered  where  one  bear 
had  been  feeding  just  at  the  head  of  the 
grass  flats  and  that  there  were  two  or 
three  more  about  in  different  places  up 
the  river.  It  was  very  evident  that  any- 
body who  could  get  about  at  all  would  be 
practically  certain  of  getting  shots  within 
the  next  few  days. 

Well  we  caught  a  few  trout  and  hooked 
and  lost  a  "steelhead"  of  some  ten  pounds 
weight  and  then  sat  and  waited  for  my 
man  to  turn  up  until  about  two  in  the 
afternoon.  After  that  I  decided  to  go 
back  to  see  why  he  did  not  come  and  tell 
him  about  the  fresh  tracks,  thinking 
perhaps  he  might  like  to  put  off  going 
home  for  a  day  or  two.  However  the 
Indian  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
catch  a  "steelhead"  as  that  was  his 
favorite  fish,  and  he  persuaded  me  to  go 
on  to  another  pool  about  half  a  mile 
higher  up  the  river. 

ft  did  not  take  us  long  to  get  to  the 
pool,  which  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  water  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
At  the  head  of  the  pool  there  was  a  long 
stretch  of  rough  broken  water  with  a  bit 
of  an  open  flat  on  one  side  where  quite  a 
lot  of  grass  was  growing.  We  had  stop- 
ped in  an  eddy  just  at  the  head  of  the 
pool  when,  just  as  I  stood  up  and  swung 
my  rod  back  to  make  my  first  cast,  out 
walked  a  bear  on  to  the  open  place  and 
started  to  feed. 

To  kill  that  bear  seemed  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
drop  back  a  few  yards  to  be  out  of  his 
sight,  go  ashore  and  run  up  a  dry  sand 
bottomed  slough  which  paralleled  the 
river  and  was  only  separated  from  it 
by  a  bank  several  yards  wide,  then  poke 
the  rifle  over  the  bank  and  take  a  nice 
easy  shot  at  some  sixty  yards  distance. 

There  is  however  often  a  slip  twixt  cup 
and  lip,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  hunting,  and  probably  more  so 


with  bear  than  any  other  class  of  game. 
When  I  poked  my  rifle  over  the  bank  and 
saw  the  bear  feeding  broadside  on 
without  a  notion  of  our  being  in  his 
vicinity,  I  looked  upon  him  as  good 
as  dead  but  when  I  raised  the  muzzle 
to  take  my  sight  I  altered  my  mind.  The 
front  sight  was  gone.  Then  I  remem- 
bered that  when  I  got  out  of  the  canoe, 
the  Indian  had  handed  me  my  rifle  but 
in  his  excitement  had  dropped  it  and  had 
evidently  hit  the  sight. 

No,  we  did  not  stay.  When  I  got 
back  to  camp  I  found  my  man  had  just 
gone  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  tide  could 
take  him  and  then  turned  back  to  avoid 
having  to  return  when  the  water  was 
swift;  nor  would  he  venture  out  to  watch 
for  the  bear  whose  sign  we  had  seen,  and 
which  he  could  have  got  if  he  had  gone 
out,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  distance  with  my 
glasses,  late  that  evening  when  it  was  too 
near  dark  to  go  after  it. 

Here,  I  want  you  to  look  at  something. 
Put  your  glasses  on  the  "slide"  that  is 
farthest  up  stream.  Down  near  the 
bottom  of  it  is  a  bunch  of  snow  narrow- 
ing off  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  top.  Look 
a  short  distance  to  the  right  and  a  little 
lower  than  the  point,  there  is  quite  a  big 
green  patch  there.  Do  you  see  where  I 
mean?  You  do,  well  do  you  see  anything 
else9  No,  neither  do  I  now  but  just  keep 
on  watching,  there  was  something  there 
but  it  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  I 
saw  it.  There  must  be  a  little  hollow  up 
there  that  it  has  gone  in  to,  or  possibly 
it  was  just  fancy  on  my  part. 

There  it  is,  moving  towards  the  snow: 
now  it  is  out  of  sight  again  behind  a  small 
patch  of  bushes.  Get  that  patch  of 
bushes  and  watch  to  the  left  of  them. 
It  looked  like  a  bear  but  it  never  gave 
me  a  chance  to  see  it  properly.  It  might 
be  a  wolf  but  I  hardly  think  so  as  it  was 
not  moving  along  like  one.  There'  Out 
it  comes  from  behind  the  bushes.  Watch 
the  snow,  it  is  going  to  cross  it.  Yes  it 
is  a  black  bear  sure  enough.  There  he  is 
on  the  snow  now  and  shows  up  plainly. 
Now  he  has  crossed  over  and  has  stopped 
to  feed.  The  chances  of  getting  him  this 
evening  are  very  slim  but  we  will  try. 
There  is  no  time  to  waste.  Grab  your 
rifle  and  run  to  the  canoe,  I  will  tell  you 
our  plan  of  action  as  we  go. 

Put  some  beef  into  that  paddle  of 
yours.  Our  primary  object  at  the  present 
time  is  speed  as  we  have  a  good  mile 
to  cover  and  that  bear  is  not  going  to 
stay  long  on  that  small  piece  of  ground 
he  is  on  now,  and  when  he  again  moves  it 
will  be  into  the  heavy  timber  and  our 
chances  will  be  gone  for  the  present. 

No,  we  are  not  going  to  try  and  go 
straight  across,  the  tide  is  too  low  and 
we  should  get  struck  on  that  bar  that  is 
close  to  the  opposite  shore.    If  it  were 
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not  that  the  wind  is  blowing  up  stream 
we  could  go  off  to  the  right  for  a  way  and 
then  down  the  channel  that  skirts  the 
shore  and  almost  paddle  within  shot. 
It  would  be  too  risky  though  and  a  fool- 
ish thing  to  do  as  even  if  we  are  too  late 
to  night  there  will  be  a  good  chance  of 
his  coming  back  to-morrow.  As  it  is, 
we  will  keep  off  to  the  left  and  strike 
for  the  river,  go  up  it  to  the  first  riffle 
and  then  run  across  the  tide  flats  far 
enough  up  stream  to  get  the  wind  right. 
Then  we  can  make  straight  in  the  direc- 
tion we  want  to  go  as  there  are  plenty 
of  clumps  of  willows  to  hide  us.  It  will 
mean  wading  several  muddy  sloughs  and 
getting  wet  to  our  waists  but  that  is 
part  of  the  game.  Here  we  are  in  shallow 
water.  Take  your  pole,  we  can  make 
her  go  a  lot  faster  with  it. 

We  will  go  ashore  here,  the  bank  is 
high  enough  to  be  safe  from  the  incoming 
tide  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  our 
not  being  able  to  get  back  to  the  canoe 
when  we  return.  Take  your  rifle  and 
start  off  for  the  edge  of  the  bush,  I  will 
fasten  the  canoe,  take  one  squint  at  the 
bear  through  my  glasses  to  be  sure  that 
he  is  still  there  and  then  run  and  catch 
up  to  you. 

Here  is  another  slough  to  cross  and 
a  bad  one  too.  The  last  one  took  me 
over  my  knees  and  this  one  is  not  only  a 
lot  wider  but  deeper  too.  Wait  a  second 
and  get  your  wind  and  I  will  take  a 
final  look.  If  the  bear  is  still  there  and 
makes  up  his  mind  to  feed  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  longer  you  will  get  a  shot  as 
we  have  not  more  than  half  a  mile  to 
reach  the  foot  of  the  slide,  and  when  once 
there  a  few  minute's  climb  will  take  us 
to  within  easy  shot. 

He  is  still  in  sight  but  is  moving 
towards  the  timber  and  it  looks  as  though 
we  are  too  late.  Yes,  there  he  goes  and 
the  hunt  is  off  for  the  time  being.  There 
was  not  enough  feed  there  to  hold  him 
.  for  any  length  of  time  but  there  may  be 
enough  to  bring  him  back  again  to-mor- 
row. Anyway  we  have  seen  a  bear  and 
had  a  bit  of  excitement  and  got  wet  and 
covered  with  mud.  And  now  as  it  is 
useless  waiting  here  we  had  better  get 
back  to  the  canoe  as  soon  as  we  can,  as 
otherwise  the  tide  will  be  backing  up  that 
slough  we  have  to  cross  to  get  to  it  and  we 
might  have  to  make  a  long  detour  to 
get  over  it  again  without  going  in  up 
to  our  waists. 

From  the  look  of  things  we  are  going 
to  have  a  sharp  frost  tonight  and  another 
fine  day  tomorrow.  See  the  snow  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains  is  again  touched 
with  crimson,  that  is  a  good  sign.  Look 
over  to  the  right,  high  up,  a  snow  slide 
has  started!  Just  watch  the  way  it 
comes  pouring  down  over  the  bare  grey 
rock.  Now  you  can  hear  it  roaring. 
What  a  time  it  took  for  the  sound  to 
reach  us.  Down  it  comes  right  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  mountain.  Some  of  it 
nearly  reached  the  water.  What  a  pace 
it  descended  at.  Now  you  can  just 
imagine  a  man  would  look  a  ghastly 
spectacle  after  taking  such  a  tumble.  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  how  I  came  nearly 
going  over  just  such  a  place  once  or 
rather  twice  because  I  had  two  mighty 
narrow  escapes.  The  first  time  however 
was  through  carelessness  when  going 
after  a  goat  I  had  shot,  but  the  second 
time  was  not  due  to  my  wilfully  taking 
chances  and  as  my  experience  may  be  a 
warning  to  you  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

Many  years  ago  another  man  and 
myself  were  prospecting  on  one  of  the 
mountains  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Skeena  River  and  we  staked  some  claims 
away  up  above  timber  line.  The  follow- 
ing year  we  were  back  there  very  early 
in  the  season  as  we  wanted  to  get  our 
assessment  work  done  as  soon  as  poss- 


ible and  then  do  more  prospecting.  As 
luck  would  have  it  the  spring  was  a  late 
one,  and  to  make  matters  worse  for  us 
there  had  been  even  heavier  snowfall 
than  usual,  though  goodness  only  knows 
there  was  always  plenty  of  it  up  at  that 
height  even  when  the  fall  was  a  light  one. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  decided  that 
I  should  go  up  and  locate  the  claims  and 
see  what  the  chances  were  for  beginning 
work  while  my  partner  packed  some  of 
our  outfit  back  from  the  river.  The  next 
morning  showed  promise  of  being  a  fair 
day  and  I  got  off  nice  and  early  as  there 
was  a  long,  hard  climb  ahead  of  me. 
Everything  went  well  for  a  time  as  the 
snow  was  packed  solid  and  would  hold 
me  up  without  snowshoes  and  I  got  up 
in  good  time.  Then  just  when  I  reached 
the  top,  a  fog  appeared  that  was  so  thick 
that  fifty  feet  was  about  the  range  of 
vision.  Before  going  any  farther  you 
must  understand  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain was  about  half  a  mile  across  and 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  little  hillocks, 
usually  smooth  and  with  gently  sloping 
sides  though  here  and  there  were  a  few 
rough  gulches.  On  the  far  side  there 
was  a  big  snow  bank  which  had  a  gentle 
slope  for  a  short  distance,  then  suddenly 
got  very  steep  and  finally  broke  off  just 
like  that  one  does  over  there.  It  also  had 
much  the  same  sort  of  awful  precipice 
below  it. 

When  the  fog  appeared  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  to  have  waited  for  a 
time  in  hopes  of  it  clearing,  but  I  had  got 
my  bearings  before  the  fog  arrived  and 
knowing  every  nook  and  corner  up  there, 
it  seemed  a  simple  thing  to  go  to  those 
claims;  and  so  it  was  as  far  as  the  first 
one  was  concerned.  Then  all  I  had  to  do 
was  cross  it  and  find  the  discovery  post 
of  the  second  one,  which  was  situated 
about  two  hundred  yards  on  my  side 
of  where  the  snow  bank  was,  that  reached 
down  to  the  precipice.  Then  my  troubles 
began.  In  the  first  place  the  second 
claim  was  higher  up  and  the  snow  so 
deep  that  not  a  vestige  of  rock  showed 
anywhere  and  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  guide  me.  It  was  just  a 
solid  mass  of  hard  packed  snow  rising 
and  falling  in  slopes  of  various  degrees 
of  steepness. 

Now  if  you  ever  happen  to  get  caught 
in  a  fog  on  similiar  ground  you  will  find 
it  a  most  unpleasant  feeling.  Of  course 
there  was  no  danger  of  getting  lost  as 
the  snow  was  soft  enough  on  the  surface 
to  carry  tracks,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  by  the  looks 
of  it  whether  the  ground  ahead  of  you 
was  up  or  down  hill.  Sometimes  I 
would  be  walking  on  the  level  and  then 
suddenly  find  I  was  going  down  a  steep 
slope  and  almost  go  flying  head  over 
heels,  then  without  any  warning  a  rise 
would  come.  It  was  a  weird  uncanny 
sort  of  feeling,  one  that  it  had  never  been 
my  experience  to  meet  before  and  am  not 
anxious  to  again,  and  it  caused  me  to 
slow  down  and  go  mighty  carefully.  Had 
I  not  done  so  you  would  not  be  listening 
to  this  yarn  and  the  chances  are  my 
bones  would  be  resting  in  peace,  some- 
where down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

What  happened  was  this.  Not  finding 
the  required  post,  which  subsequently 
proved  to  be  completely  covered  up, 
my  wanderings  in  the  fog  took  me  too 
far  east,  past  the  post  and  on  to  the  snow 
bank  which  led  to  the  drop  off.  Then 
not  being  able  to  see  more  than  a  few 
feet  and  not  being  able  to  tell  whether 
it  was  up  or  down  hill  until  I  could  do  so 
by  the  feeling,  I  got  on  to  the  steep  part, 
lost  my  footing  and  started  to  slide  and 
as  I  did  so  a  sense  of  horrible  danger 
came  over  me. 

If  you  had  been  a  spectator  at  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  you  would  have  seen 


a  fine  exhibition  of  clawing  and  scratch- 
ing and  scrambling  and  you  would  have 
seen  a  badly  scared  man  eventually 
struggle  back  to  safety.  Oh  I  was 
frightened  all  right,  so  badly  that  it  took 
me  several  minutes  before  further  move- 
ment was  possible.  Once  before  I  had 
if  anything  a  closer  shave,  when  after 
a  scoot  of  two  hundred  feet  down 
an  ice  bank  I  lit  on  a  narrow  ridge,  not 
ten  feet  wide  with  a  thousand  foot  fall 
waiting  for  me  on  each  side  of  it  if  I 
failed  to  hit  it.  That  time  the  whole 
thing  was  in  plain  view  but  though  I 
was  scared  then  my  fright  was  not  a 
patch  on  what  it  was  when  I  started  in 
that  fog  and  felt  the  danger  which  was 
not  actually  visible. 

Now  as  it  happened  while  I  was  sitting 
there  waiting  to  get  over  my  fright  the 
fog  lifted  just  like  a  curtain  being  drawn 
up  and  there  was  the  whole  thing  in  plain 
view.  My  tracks  showed  that  owing  to 
having  struck  the  steep  place  at  an  angle 
I  had  been  able  to  fall  back  sideways  and 
so  turn  quicker  to  dig  in  the  long  handled 
prospector's  pick  that  I  was  never  with- 
out. It  also  showed  that  another  few 
feet  down  the  bank  would  have  taken  me 
to  where  the  snow  had  slid  and  left  bare 
ice  and  that  once  on  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  have  saved  me. 

Well  perhaps  this  story  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  you  that  if  ever  you  get  caught 
in  a  dense  fog  up  on  snow  banks,  go 
slowly  and  cautiously  and  get  down  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  you  can  no  matter  how 
well  you  may  know  the  country.  Also 
remember  this  that  even  if  there  are  no 
such  precipices  about  such  as  those  in 
front  of  you  still  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  on  to 
rocks  would  cause  your  death  just  as 
surely  as  if  you  went  over  those  two  or 
three  thousand  feet. 

No,  you  will  not  be  wearied  with  any 
more  of  my  stories  tonight  but  those 
were  great  days  and  telling  about  them 
brings  back  pleasant  recollections  and 
memories  that  are  very  dear  to  me. 
You  see  at  that  time  I  was  young  and 
strong  and  fit,  had  little  to  worry  about 
and  enjoyed  life  as  man  was  meant  to. 
There  is  a  vast  change  for  the  worse 
nowadays  with  half  the  game  killed  off 
and  everybody  so  busy  striving  to  get  a 
greater  accumulation  of  the  almighty 
dollar  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
that  they  have  no  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  In  the  old  days  the  number 
of  men  in  thi:s  country  who  were  making 
much  money  were  few  but  they  were  far 
happier  and  if  they  wanted  to  go  off  for  a 
holiday  they  did  so  without  first  figuring 
out  how  much  money  they  would  lose 
while  they  were  away.  Now  how  many 
men  do  you  meet  nowadays  that  are 
really  enjoying  life.  Their  one  and  only 
thought  is  business  from  day  to  day, 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year.  If  they  do  get  out  for  a  game  of 
golf  or  tennis  or  spend  an  hour  at  their 
club  playing  billiards  the  chances  are 
they  will  talk  business  if  they  get  a 
chance.  The  fact  that  a  man  can  only 
live  his  life  once  and  cannot  take  his 
wealth  away  with  him  never  seems  to 
enter  their  heads  until  it  is  too  late.  Of 
course  in  a  way  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves as  competition  has  become  so  keen 
that  unless  you  keep  your  nose  to  the 
grindstone  you  can  barely  pay  your  way. 
It  gets  worse  and  worse  too  every  year 
and  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  is  hard 
to  say.  Mind  you  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  suggest  that  anybody  should  neglect 
his  work  in  life,  whatever  it  may  happen 
to  be,  and  be  ever  lastingly  chasing  off 
into  the  wilds,  but  it  certainly  appears 
to  me  that  everybody  should  have  a  good 
long  outing  every  year  so  that  their 
brains  can  have  a  rest  and  their  stamina 
improve.    What  on  earth  is  the  use  of 
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wealth  without  health  and  strength  to 
enjoy  it?  A  fair  amount  of  money  is  a 
mighty  pleasant  thing  to  have,  and  it  is  a 
thing  I  could  do  with  a  little  more  of 
myself,  hut  an  accumulation  of  it  does 
not  by  any  means  bring  happiness  or  a 
contented  life.  It  is  the  other  way  about. 
If  you  have  vast  possessions  or  a  huge 
prosperous  business,  every  minute  of 
your  time  is  taken  up  seeing  that  somebody 
else  does  not  do  you  out  of  it.  Let  me 
give  you  an  instance.  A  man  I  know 
quite  well  started  up  in  business  some 
years  ago  in  a  small  way.  At  first  his 
business  was  a  comparatively  small  one 
but  sufficiently  lucrative  to  allow  him 
to  live  comfortably  and  even  save  a 
little,  but  in  addition  he  had  sufficient 
leisure  to  indulge  in  a  moderate  amount 
of  fishing  and  shooting  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  He  was  keeping  fit  and  in 
good  health  and  was  happy  and  enjoying 


life.  Gradually  however  by  using  the 
money  he  saved  he  built  up  his  business 
and  he  made  greater  profits  until  at  last 
he  became  extremely  wealthy.  Now 
he  finds  it  harder  and  harder  to  get  off 
even  for  a  day.  The  amount  of  sport  he 
gets  is  practically  nil.  He  slaves  away 
morning,  noon  and  often  until  late  at 
night.  He  has  become  fat  and  unhealthy 
and  is  constantly  worrying  because 
other  firms  have  started  up  in  competi- 
tion. This  man  is  only  one  instance  out 
of  thousands  and  thousands.  They  are 
too  busy  to  hunt  or  fish,  too  busy  even 
to  give  a  thought  to  the  future  of  our 
fish  and  game  or  the  benefit  it  would  be 
to  those  that  come  after  them,  and  so  it 
goes  and  the  chances  for  the  rising  gener- 
ation to  develop  their  bodies  and  build 
up  strong  constitutions  by  indulging  in 
fishing  and  shooting  become  less  and  less. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  shy,  retiring,  inoffensive  beaver, 
the  most  quiet,  harmless  pacific 
creature  on  this  Pacific  coast  lately 
has  been  receiving  more  limelight  than 
he  wished.  Questions  and  commissions, 
investigations  and  enquiries  have  driven 
the  timid  "castor"  still  further  in  the 
wilds.  Such  "conservation"  disclosures 
must  be  painful  to  the  animal  that  has 
been  for  centuries,  the  foremost  con- 
servationist in  the  country. 

This  aspect  of  the  beaver  is  overlooked 
generally,  when  his  nature  is  discussed. 
Trappers  talk  of  his  habits  and  whims . 
Timbermen  look  on  him  as  something 
of  an  obstructionist;  the  business  world 
regards  him  only  as  a  skin,  a  fur  that  is 
"high"  or  "low."  He  is  seldom  given 
tribute  for  preserving  our  land,  for  truly 
"building  up  the  country"  better  than 
all  our  pipneers,  making  in  fact,  a  country 
fit  for  them  to  inhabit. 

This  is  a  mountainous  country  where 
most  of  the  land  is  "piled  up  on  end." 
Save  for  the  northern  interior,  which  is 
scarcely  yet  discovered,  the  settler  is 
never  beyond  sight  of  the  hi'ls.  Valleys 
may  differ  in  direction,  in  height  or 
width  or  in  length,  but  the  country  is 
all  valleys, — valleys  divided  by  hills. 

Worn  first  by  glaciers  and  now  by 
streams,  these  valleys  are  ever  deepening. 
Rivers  loaded  with  mud  and  glacial 
"flour"  bring  daily  to  the  sea  their  tons 
of  earth.  The  faster  the  streams,  the 
greater  the  tonnage.  New  lands  are 
rising  out  of  the  ocean,  deltas  and 
islands  that  were  once  hill  sides.  That 
this  sediment  is  the  richest  kind  of  earth 
is  known  to  all  who  till  the  soil.  Bottom 
lands  are  eagerly  claimed,  alluvial  silts 
highly  valued.  Rocks  become  soils  when 
ground  to  powder.  They  are  rich  soils 
when  decayed  matter  of  still  finer  nature 
is  intermixed,  and  it  is  this  finer  material 
that  is  carried  in  solution,  and  is  lost  to 
the  upper  valleys. 

The  roots  of  the  forest  trees  prevent 
much  of  this  waste,  their  binding  meshes 
hold  the  moisture  well,  and  keep  the  soil 
from  erosion;  but  to  their  blind  efforts 
the  beaver  adds  intelligence.  When 
his  range  and  his  numbers  were  unlimited, 
he  moved  from  valley  to  valley,  from  rise 
to  rise,  making  dams  that  held  the 
soil. 

If  the  dam  of  one  year  became  silted 
up,  the  level  was  raised  still  higher. 
Other  years  demanded  higher  levels  and 


the  beaver  built  up  till  a  meadow  was 
formed. 

The  Fraser  watershed  in  its  hundreds 
of  miles  has  been  dammed  and  stayed 
by  the  thrifty  beavers  throughout  its 
tortuous  length.  Not  even  when  it 
reached  its  delta  would  the  reclaimers 
give  up  hope,  but  set  their  works  on  the 
new-made  islands  and  in  their  mistaken 
zeal  upholstered  the  banks  and  raised 
the  ditches  that  the  farmers  needed  for 
drainage. 

It  is  not  suggested  of  course,  that  the 
beaver  for  generations  has  been  working 
purposefully  in  the  interests  of  man.  He 
was  only  serving  his  own  ends,  but  it  is 
marvellous  how  his  objects  have  coincided 
with  man's  benefit. 

Conservation,  with  the  beaver,  means 
winter  supplies  in  safety.  Like  the 
honey  bee,  he  spends  the  summer  in 
rearing  a  family  and  preparing  a  larder 
for  the  cold  weather. 

But  as  a  conservationist  even  the 
Indians  honored  him.  In  some  of  their 
traditions  he  is  the  master-builder  of  the 
earth,  who  assisted  the  Great  Spirit  to 
make  the  hills  and  mountains,  dales  and 
valleys,  by  diving  into  the  pristine  mud 
and  bringing  up  the  materials;  not  the 
stones  and  rocks — these  were  thrown 
by  evil  minded  spirits  who  wanted  to 
stop  the  constructive  work.  Such  leg- 
ends were  founded  on  the  shrewd  obser- 
vations of  the  natives  who  saw  the  vast 
utility  of  the  rodents  in  preserving  the 
lands  and  the  forests. 

For  in  building  that  dam  more  is  done 
than  the  beaver  designs  or  expects.  Not 
only  is  the  water  held  and  the  sediment 
deposited,  floods  checked  and  washouts 
saved,  but  the  raising  of  the  water  level 
feeds  under-ground  springs  that  may  car- 
ry liquid  life  elsewhere  and  also  on 
many  streams  when  the  drought  has 
come  and  the  cataracts  dwindle  to 
tricklings,  the  currents  to  oozy  sloughs. 
The  fish  retreat  to  the  deep  beaver  ponds 
and  there  find  refuge  until  the  waters 
rise. 

In  a  narrow  valley  an  old  time  dam 
had  sheltered  a  colony  for  many  years. 
The  cottonwoods  had  been  eaten  off  long 
ago,  but  the  birches  and  alders  had  grown 
to  maturity.  Five  years  ago  the  beavers 
decided  to  raise  the  dam,  as  the  narrow 
pond  had  silted  up. 

Their  operations  heightened  the  water 
about  three  feet,  and  killed  the  trees 
all  through   the   flat.    The  insiduous 


trapper  and  noisy  lumberman  made  the 
colony  disperse,  and  now  by  lowering 
the  water  again,  a  luscious  meadow  exists 
for  the  farmer,  level  smooth,  and  deeply 
rich. 

The  beaver's  dam  is  his  greatest  work. 
On  it  his  whole  welfare  depends.  He 
can  dig  canals  to  a  nicety  for  transporta- 
tion. He  can  find  underground  springs 
by  excavation,  making  of  them  winter 
reservoirs  near  his  house.  He  can  fell 
biggish  trees  with  sagacity,  knowing 
enough  to  work  up  stream  that  his  logs 
will  float  down  to  the  required  place. 
He  will  even  make  "skidways"  out  of  the 
water,  where  the  timber  he  cuts  may  slide 
easily  to  the  stream,  but  his  chief  work  is 
the  dam. 

If  it  be  burst  by  flood,  torn  out  by 
man,  or  even  blasted  away,  he  drops  all 
other  work  to  repair  it.  Marvellous 
results  of  a  single  night's  work  are  noted 
by  all  who  have  interfered  with  his 
buildings.  It  is  difficult  to  convince 
them  when  their  efforts  are  no  longer 
commendable.  Repeatedly  tearing  down 
the  new  work  has  no  effect  whatever. 

One  ingenious  settler,  whose  meadow 
above  their  pond  was  threatened  with 
flooding  if  the  beavers  carried  out  their 
intention  of  raising  their  old  dam  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  dissuading  them  by  sus- 
pending several  kerosene  cans  above  the 
edge.  These  were  so  hung  that  the 
beavers  could  not  lay  a  new  stick  on  the 
top  without  clanging  them.  The  jangle 
startled  the  builders  so  much  that  finally 
they  decided  to  try  operations  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  the  dam  is  primarily  to 
give  a  deep  wide  pool  of  still  water, 
wherein  to  build  the  house.  Architect- 
ural demands  are  that  the  interior  shall 
be  frost-proof,  that  the  upper  room 
shall  be  above  water-level,  the  entrance 
below  any  possible  ice-level  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  water.  Instances  of 
bank  burrowing  are  known,  of  course, 
but  these  are  only  intelligent  adaptions 
to  imperfect  conditions. 

Such  a  house  can  only  be  built  to 
specifications  when  the  water-level  is 
assured  and  constant,  so  the  dam  is 
built  to  the  required  height. 

Old  beavers  usually  choose  the  site, 
and  the  location  is  made  with  engineering 
instinct.  Logs  are  cut  in  negotiable 
sizes  and  are  trundled  along  in  the  water 
to  the  spot.  As  engineers  would  advise, 
the  slightly  criss-crossed  sticks  are  laid 
mainly  at  right  angles  to  the  dam  and  in 
line  with  the  stream.  This  makes  a  stal- 
wart obstacle.  Unless  the  stream  is 
very  small,  and  every  ounce  of  water 
needed,  little  mud  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion. The  water  is  allowed  to  run  through 
the  interstices,  as  gradually  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  and  gathering  debris 
close  up  the  holes  from  the  bottom. 

If  built  too  high  a  gap  is  made,  to  be 
closed  again  as  required. 

Here  again  is  an  astonishing  instance 
of  something  akin  to  reason.  The 
beaver  is  an  animal,  therefore  must  have 
air  to  breathe.  No  matter  how  long  he 
may  stay  below,  he  must  come  up  for 
oxygen.  When  his  pond  is  frozen  solid, 
he  cannot  do  this,  so  he  makes  a  hole 
near  the  top  of  the  dam  and  lets  out 
about  two  inches  of  water.  This  gives 
breathing  space  under  the  safe  cover  of 
the  ice,  and  also,  forming  an  air  cushion, 
may  prevent  any  further  freezing  of  the 
water. 

Under  this  icy  roof  the  beaver  activi- 
ties proceed  undisturbed.  There  may  be 
more  than  one  family  in  the  house,  or 
several  "unattached"  individuals,  hinder- 
ed for  some  reason,  from  constructing 
a  home  of  their  own. 

There  is  little  to  be  done  in  thelwinter 
but  feed,  and  the  "grub-pile"  is  stored 
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near-by — the  secondary  object  of  the 
dam. 

The  winter  food  is  entirely  bark,  from 
the  sticks  and  logs  laid  down  given  in  the 
summer.  These  were  piled  until  the 
lower  ones  sank  into  the  mud,  and  most 
of  the  mass  well  below  freezing.  Cotton- 
woods,  poplars  and  aspens  are  first 
favorites,  then  willows  and  alders.  The 
roots  of  all  these  are  eaten  under  water 
where  they  can  be  found,  and  one  of  the 
recreations  of  winter  seems  to  be  the 
clearing  away  of  mud  from  the  spring 
sources,  where  there  are  any,  making  tun- 
nels or  deepening  channels  where  the  silt 
would  fill  up  runways.  It  is  a  joy  to  see, 
when  the  water  is  clear,  a  cluster  of  trout 
about  the  house.  Whether  it  be  grubs 
from  the  food-wood  or  living  things 
from  the  house,  apparently  there  is 
something  to  be  picked  up  around  there. 
Certain  it  is  the  fish  have  no  fear  of  the 
animal  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  one 
creature  so  trustful  of  another.  The 
beaver  may  vary  his  bark  with  summer 
herbage,  but  never  takes  anything 
carnivorous. 

The  old  dam  settles  as  the  sticks  rot 
and  break,  and  silt  fills  up  the  pond 


bottom.  In  time  the  food  trees  are  all 
cut  from  the  edge,  and  there  is  much 
land  travel  in  ''logging"  then  the 
dam  is  raised  again.  That  it  is  now  much 
wider,  taking  more  work  seems  all  the 
more  pleasure  to  these  willing  engineers. 
Added  acres  are  levelled  up.  There  is 
much  fresh  food  in  grass  and  plants  as 
well  as  trees  for  winter.  The  trout 
thrive  mightily  on  the  new  grub  grounds 
and  there  is  a  wider  weir  to  hold  the 
flooding  food  brought  down  by  the  rains. 
Birds  and  animals  gain  by  the  change 
as  does  the  succeeding  settler. 

The  greatest  forerunner  of  man  on  the 
continent,  has  been  the  builder  of  the 
dam,  and  much  as  he  has  done  for  other 
provinces  he  has  done  infinitely  more 
for  this.  Other  animals  and  birds  that 
cry  for  preservation  have  faults  and 
habits  of  doubtful  value;  the  beaver 
with  his  dam  has  always  worked  far  the 
building  up  of  the  country.  Canada 
judged  wisely  in  placing  the  beaver  on 
the  top  of  her  coat  of  arms.  If  the  devis- 
ers of  the  heraldry  of  British  Columbia 
had  been  equally  loyal  and  sapient,  the 
provincial  arms  would  be  carrying  two. 
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'Rabbit  Tracks" 


A warm  whiff  of  air  suggestive  of  the 
diner  followed  the  two  men  back 
into  the  smoking  car.  The  way 
the  heavy  man  plumped  into  the  seat 
showed  he  had  dined  well.  He  offered 
his  companion  a  fat  cigar  and  settled 
back  in  the  leather  cushions  at  peace 
with  a  comfortable  world.  The  other 
man,  somewhat  thinner  but  with  the 
same  flabby  face  that  suggested  too 
many  good  meals  after  too  little  exertion, 
accepted  the  cigar.  They  had  been 
strangers  when  they  boarded  the  train, 
but  a  two  hour  trip  and  a  smoke  to- 
gether is  enough  to  make  travellers 
friends. 

"So  you've  been  shooting,  have  you?" 
asked  the  fat  man.  "How  many  in  the 
party?" 

"Four,"  replied  the  other. 

"Any  luck?" 

"Oh,  we  got  about  thirty  chicken. 
Of  course  we  knocked  down  more,  but 
we  had  no  dog  so  we  couldn't  find 
them." 

The  fat  man  flipped  the  ashes  off  his 
cigar  and  exhaled  a  long  cloud  of  smoke. 
"Yes,"  he  said  judicially,  "you  should 
have  had  a  good  setter.  A  wounded 
chicken  can  dodge  through  those  willows 
faster  than  a  man." 

One  of  the  wounded  prairie  chicken 
had  been  able  to  dodge  and  escape  his 
human  pursuers.  He  had  flown  up 
suddenly  with  a  loud  clucking  and 
whirring,  but  the  man  had  been  watch- 
ing. From  behind  came  a  loud  roar  and 
his  left  wing  had  suddenly  crumpled, 
throwing  him  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Fortunately  he  could  fold  the  broken 
member  smoothly  over  his  back,  and 
thus,  zigzagging  through  the  willow 
clumps,  he  ran  a  hundred  yards.  Not 
finding  him  where  they  had  seen  him 
drop,  the  men  quickly  gave  up  the  hunt. 
The  next  one,  they  hoped,  would  be 
disabled;  but  after  all  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  luck. 

The  chicken  soon  learned  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  new  circumstance.  After 
a  few  clumsy  attempts  to  fly,  he  decided 


to  stick  to  walking,  especially  as  each 
time  he  stretched  his  broken  wing  it 
gave  him  a  twinge  of  pain.  As  long  as 
it  was  folded  over  his  back  it  was  sur- 
prisingly little  trouble. 

Having  lain  hidden  all  day  in  the 
willows,  the  prairie  chicken  was  hungry. 
The  nearest  grainfield  was  nearly  a  mile 
away,  but  there  he  walked,  always 
following  the  sheltering  willow  clumps. 
The  farmer  had  not  yet  threshed  his 
oats  and  they  stood  over  the  field  in 
thick  stooks,  offering  ideal  cafeterias  to 
the  wild  fowl.  Feeding  around  them, 
the  chicken  with  the  shattered  wing 
found  many  of  his  species.  The  herd 
instinct  is  strong  in  the  prairie  chicken 
in  the  autumn  and  they  welcomed  the 
newcomer  to  the  flock,  As  they  fed 
and  noisily  clucked,  one,  from  the  top 
of  a  stook  kept  watch 

The  four  men  of  the  shooting  party 
appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and, 
spreading  out  in  a  fan,  proceeded  to 
beat  the  field.  Before  they  had  come 
within  range,  the  sentry  gave  a  warning 
cluck  and  the  covey  rose  and  whirred 
into  the  willows.  But  there  was  one  who 
could  not  fly  and  this  time  did  not  even 
attempt  it.  By  skulking  close  into  a 
stook  and  there  remaining  frozen  still, 
he  evaded  the  eyes  that  were  more 
intent  on  marking  the  landing  place  of 
the  flock.  The  men  followed  the  scatter- 
ed birds,  and  the  boom  of  the  guns 
sounded  farther  and  farther  from  the 
field. 

Just  as  dusk  was  gathering,  by  ones 
and  twos  the  chicken  dropped  back 
into  the  field  and  resumed  their  feeding. 
Our  earlier  friend  had  cautiously  re- 
mained in  hiding,  but  now  he  came 
out  and  rejoined  them.  Thus  far  into 
the  night  they  pecked  at  the  grain,  until 
a  packed  crop  drove  them  to  roosts  on 
the  stooks. 

The  cold  dawn  found  the  birds  still 
in  the  grainfield,  but  as  the  sun  warmed 
them  they  stretched  their  wings  and 
whirred  away  to  the  concealing  willows 
The  one  with  the  broken  wing,  feeling 


strong  after  his  meal  and  rest,  made  an 
attempt  to  go  with  them,  but  he 
ciumpled  up  on  the  ground  as  before, 
and  this  time  the  wing  would  hardly 
fold  back.  Nature  teaches  her  children 
the  philosophy  of  the  patient.  The 
wounded  bird  stretched  his  neck  low  in 
the  stubble  and  walked  after  his  fellows. 
He  never  found  them.  A  gun  boomed 
from  the  direction  they  had  gone  and 
he  deemed  it  wise  to  remain  in  the  first 
clump  of  bushes. 

The  district's  threshing  machine  had 
cleared  up  the  biggei  fields,  and  today 
was  moving  into  the  patch  in  the  willows. 
From  where  he  crouched,  the  prairie 
chicken  heard  shouts,  the  crunching  of 
wheels  on  the  frosted  ground,  and 
finally  a  "Chug-chug-chug-chug,"  as 
the  engine  started  up.  Wagons  moved 
across  the  field  and  beside  them  walked 
men  with  pitchforks.  However  the 
chicken  had  heard  all  this  before,  and 
did  not  move,  for  he  knew  that  they 
would  soon  go  away,  and  that  as  long  as 
he  lay  quiet  in  the  willows  he  was  safe 
from  their  eyes. 

The  chicken  had  reckoned  well  with 
man,  but  not  with  man's  allies.  From 
behind  a  wagon  a  collie  dog  trotted  to 
join  the  men  loading.  He  was  fresh 
from  town  and  before  him  lay  an  en- 
ticing world  of  sounds  and  smells.  He 
quickly  found  that  under  each  stook  a 
family  of  field  mice  had  made  its  home. 
There  was  wild  joy  in  standing  beside 
the  man  as  they  threw  the  sheaves  into 
the  rick,  waiting  with  head  cocked  on 
one  side  until  the  mice  should  be  un- 
earthed. Then,  as  the  last  bundle  was 
lifted,  he  would  pounce  on  the  little 
squeaking  balls  of  fur  that  were  so  hard 
to  crush  in  his  big  mouth.  The  men 
laughed  and  urged  him  on  until  the 
taste  of  blood  ran  through  his  veins. 

No  doubt  the  spotted  bird  skulking 
in  the  willows  would  have  been  safe 
had  the  collie  been  content  to  kill  field 
mice.  However,  the  ease  of  the  sport 
soon  dulled  his  zest  for  it,  and  he  began 
hunting  among  the  stooks  for  bigger 
and  more  exciting  game.  A  rabbit 
jumped  up  from  under  his  nose,  hopped 
into  the  willows,  and  turned  sharply 
at  right  angles.  The  dog,  gaining  on 
every  jump,  missed  the  turn  and  flound- 
ered stiaight  on  into  the  brush.  The 
bird,  disturbed  by  the  crashing,  threw 
up  his  head  and  saw  the  intruder  bearing 
down  upon  him.  Instinctively,  he  tried 
to  jump  into  the  air  and  whir  away  as 
he  did  from  many  a  coyote.  Only  one 
wing  beat  the  air  and  he  flopped  miser- 
ably in  fiont  of  the  dog.  Not  hesitating 
a  minute,  he  began  to  dodge  away 
through  the  willows.  The  collie  might 
have  let  him  go,  but  his  blood,  roused 
by  the  mice  and  fleeing  rabbit,  could  not 
resist  this  awkward  bird  that  stumbled 
and  dragged  his  wing  so  alluringly.  He 
seized  the  wounded  chicken  and  heard 
a  bone  snap.  With  the  feathers  warm 
in  his  mouth,  he  remembered  the  beat- 
ings he  had  got  at  the  farm  house  for 
chasing  domestic  chickens.  This  seemed 
much  the  same  as  a  gray  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  he  was  a  collie,  not  a  setter. 
He  dropped  the  prairie  chicken  and 
crashed  away  to  look  for  the  rabbit. 

On  the  ground  lay  a  quivering  bunch 
of  feathers  in  which  a  heart  was  slowly 
beating  its  last.  An  hour  later  a  weasel 
caught  the  scent  of  warm  blood,  and  put 
a  merciful  end  to  the  chicken's  life. 

Back  in  the  warm  smoking  car  the 
fat  man  leaned  forward  and  tapped 
the  ash  off  his  cigar.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"you  should  have  had  a  good  setter.  A 
man  don't  get  half  the  birds  he  hits. 
But  say,  wasn't  that  steak  tough  tonight, 
though?  The  service  on  these  diners 
is  getting  worse  every  trip." 


F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

THE  two  moose  wallowing  through 
the  muskeg,  north  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway,  moss  and  mud 
haJ  way  to  their  bellies,  stopped  and 
threw  their  big  ears  forward  toward  a 
point  directly  in  their  line  of  travel. 
They,  unmistakably  had  heard  a  faint 
snapping  of  twigs  directly  ahead  on  the 
ridge  that  bordered  the  muskeg  they 
were  travelling,  but  their  ears  would 
tell  them  nothing  more.  There  was  no 
repetition  of  the  sound  that  had  startled 
them.  The  broad  muzzle  of  the  leading 
moose — a  big  row — was  thrust  forward 
and  dilating  her  nostrils  she  tried  the 


light  bieeze,  that  seldom-failing  source 
of  information  to  the  wild  folk.  "A  grunt 
of  satisfaction  followed  this  procedure 
and  she  plodded  forward  again,  followed 
by  her  companion,  a  yearling  bull. 

Five  minutes  later  they  crashed 
through  the  fringe  of  alder  and  small 
grow  th  tangle  that  bordered  this  particu- 
lar muskeg  and  came  out  into  a  little 
clearing,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
in  a  little  growth  of  poplars  stood  an 
enormous  bull  moose,  The  Knowing 
One. 

He  turned  his  head  and  stared  quietly 
at  the  newcomers  for  perhaps  a  half 
minute,  and  then  deliberately  resumed 
his  feeding.  The  two  travellers,  on 
their  part,  after  browsing  about  a  bit, 
started  forward  again  through  the  timber. 
Up  and  over  windfalls,  and  down  through 
the  rocky  gullies  they  took  their  w:ay, 
and  the  big  fellow  back  there  behind 
them  broke  down  the  small  poplars  and 
browsed  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  could 
disturb  him,  although  occasionally  the 
woodpecker  drilling  for  grubs  in  an 
ancient  tree  paused  and  cocked  his  head 
to  one  side  to  look  at  the  Wise  One,  as  he 
also  paused  in  his  feeding  to  listen  to 
the  snap  of  some  stick  or  old  tree  broken 
by  his  departing  company. 

Probably  there  was  an  hour  of  this, 
maybe  more,  but  no  less  you  can  rest 
assured,  for  the  big  fellow  fed  very  well 
and  also  very  leisurely.  At  last  he  lay 
down  in  the  thickest  part  of  his  thicket 
and  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
shade;  but  along  in  the  afternoon  the 
flies  became  so  annoying  that  he  roused 
himself  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
moves  started  away  on  the  trail  of  the 
visitors  of  the  morning.  He  did  not 
w  alk  cautiously,  not  he.  The  Wise  One 
evidently  knew  when  be  was  safe.  Had 
you  been  within  a  half-mile  you  could 
nave  heard  his  coming,  for  once  or  twice 
in  passing  through  a  piece  of  burnt  land 
he  stepped  on  fallen  sticks  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  being 
dry,  charred  by  fire  as  they  were,  broke 
with  reports  like  pistol  shots. 

Five  miles  of  this  sort  of  travel,  mus- 
keg and  ridge,  timber,  and  burnt  land,  a 
bit  of  browsing  by  the  way  here  and 
there,  and  the  sun  was  just  touching  the 
tops  of  the  opposite  jack-pine  ridge  when 
he  emerged  from  the  thickets  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  lake. 

A  picture  for  the  gods.  The  big 
moose  may  not  have  been  able  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  the  way  we  more 
favoured  motals  would  have  done;  but 
he  stopped  and  let  his  gaze  drink  in 
every  detail — the  big  cow  of  the  morning 
stood  knee  deep  in  the  water  in  the 
foreground,  farther  back  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pond  stood  the  yearling  bull, 
and  a  three  year  old  that  these  two 
had  joined  up  with.  The  sun  was  now 
half  way  dow  n  behind  the  trees  and  the 
w  hole  sky  and  the  w  ater  of  the  little  lake 


were  a  molten  gold,  slashed  in  and  across 
the  centre  by  the  dark  belt  of  the  jack- 
pine,  now  nearly  black. 

A  little  later  in  the  season  the  bigfbull 
would  have  chased  the  yearling  and"three 
year  old  into  the  next  township,  but  at 
present  he  hardly  deigned  to  notice  them; 
in  fact  they  did  not  know  of  his  presence 
'till  hesplashed  out  into  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  The  cow  looked  up.  in  milcF  surprise 
and  the  tw  o  younger  males  watched  the 
new  comer  warily  and  kept  their  distance; 
he  on  his  part  w  aded  slowly  out  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  little  pond,  where  the 
water  was  shoulder  deep  and  stood  there 
letting  the  cooling  water  counteract  the 
heat  of  the  departing  sun. 

That  night  a  big  horned  owl  on  the 
lookout  as  usual  for  a  careless  hare,  saw 
the  four  big  animals  grouped  in  a  little 
open  place  on  the  ridge  above  the  lake, 
sleeping  much  the  same  as  domestic 
animals  in  their  pasture,  their  feet  curled 
under  them  and  looming  up  black  and 
bulky  in  the  darkness. 

The  moon  in  all  her  northern  splendor 
came  up  over  the  dark  fringe  of  timber 
at  about  11  o'clock,  throwing  the  whole 
landscape  into  a  mystic  haze  that  made 
objects  a  few  hundred  feet  distant  seem 
grotesque  and  distorted.  The  big  owl 
seated  on  his  favorite  hunting  perch,  an 
old  lightning-struck  stub,  had  had  no 
luck  at  all.  His  hooting  had  been  all  in 
vain.  Not  a  thing  had  moved,  but  as 
the  moon  came  over  the  trees,  a  big 
brow-n  hare  hopping  goblin-like  into  the 
moonlight  from  the  shadows,  was  seized 
and  his  life  knocked  out  before  he  even 
had  time  to  realize  he  was  in  danger. 
He  was  promptly  pulled  to  one  side  into  a 
partially  concealed  spot,  where  the  owl, 
proceeded  to  make  his  midnight  meal. 
Half  way  through  that  meal,  the  owl 
heard  the  smash  and  crash  of  the  four 
big  animals  he  had  a  short  time  before 
seen  sleeping,  as  they  got  to  their  feet 
and  began  moving  about..  But  being 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  moose  in  their 
moonlight  rambles  and,  being  a  wise 
owl, — almost  as  wise  as  the  big  bull  moose 
himself— he  paid  no  further  attention,  and 
before  he  was  finished  with  that  nice  fat 
hare  the  moose  had  departed  from  the 
neighborhood  headed  south. 

South  they  went,  and  as  they  went  the 
three  year  old  and  the  yearling  developed 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  line 
of  travel  as  the  three  year  old  was  a  bit 
of  a  bully.  The  big  fellow  following,  not 
leading,  took  note  of  this  in  his  leisurely 
manner  and  before  many  miles  had 
been  traversed  the  yearling  struck  out 
away  from  the  group  and  headed  into 
the  .west. 

At  daylight  the  cow  and  her  companion 
were  out  within  sight  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  tracks  just  east  of 
Ogaki  station,  the  big  fellow7  still  within 
sight,  a  part  of  the  time,  but  always  with- 
in hearing  of  the  others. 
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"He  was  too  exhausted  to  care  much  as  the  man  walked  slowly  up  to  within  ten  feet." 


They  were  in  the  burnt  slashing  that  that  ran  away  to  the  west  heading  for  into  a  bit  of  country  where  there  was 

borders  the  railway  as  it  turned  from  the  distant  Pacific  coast,  the  three  year  another  bunch  of  small  lakes  and  good 

gray  dawn  to  broad  daylight.and  just  as  old  decided  he  would  cross  that  open  moose  pasture.    All  of  these  moose  had 

the  sun's  first  rays  struck  the  line  of  steel  with  the  gleaming  steel  lines,  and  get  at  one  time  or  another  crossed  the  rail- 


1— Showing  close-up  view  of  moose  hind  leg  caught  just  above  hoof  by  wire  rope  snare.    One  hind  leg  and  hide  was  all  that  was  missing 
from  this_carcass.  perspective  in  the  photo  are  partly  a  natural  fall  of  trees     The  second  tree,  or  the  one  with  the  we  rope  lying 

across  was  rut  so  as  to  make  a  continuation  of  this  "fence!"    This  is  looking  directly  a  ong  an  old  trail  where  this  snare  had  been  set.  The 
SSSehad  evktently  been  set  just  to  one  side  of  the  crosslog,  so  the  animal  stepping  into  it  would  be  taking  a  natural  stride  over  the  log- 
noose  na,^}:ihecn^kyuliJ^  foregJround  and  the  other  bones,  ribs,  backbone,  hip  bones,  etc.,  had  been  pulled  about  by  coyotes,  but  the  whole  skeleton 

:..i,,j;no  tho  harklf-o  in  snare  lav  in  about  the  position  in  which  the  moose  had  evidently  fallen.  .   ,     ,  , 

inC,U  lin84^rhe  tre^ Ground ^  which  the  wire  rope  lay  in  photograph,  was  cut  in  to  the  depth  of  a  half  inch,  where  the  animal  in  his  struggles  had 
pulled' the  roPe  into  the  wood  Twigs  and  even  small  trees  were  scattered  in  all  directions  where  the  captive  had  made  his  fut.le  struggle 
for  freedom. 
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way  lines,  but  this  was  generally  done  at 
night,  very  early  morning,  late  evening, 
or  in  the  moonlight,  very  seldom  in  the 
broad  light  of  day. 

Now  as  he  headed  down  into  the  little 
gully  that  led  to  the  crossing  place,  the 
cow  following,  the  Wise  One  from  his 
elevated  position  back  of  the  rock  cut 
heard  a  distant  rumble. 

It  was  not  thunder,  for  he  remembered 
a  few  former  occasions  on  which  he  had 
heard  this  same  noise,  this  same  myster- 
ious roar  and  rumble.  And  once  at  a 
far  greater  distance,  he  had  stood  his 
ground  in  a  thicket  and  watched  the 
thing  that  made  it,  a  long  giant  of  a 
thing  that  went  roaring  and  rushing 
along  the  two  bright  lines  of  steel,  belch- 
ing smoke  and  hot  cinders  and  leaving 
a  scent  of  choking  coal  smoke  behind 
not  at  all  to  the  lining  of  his  kind. 

This  time  his  curiosity  was  aroused. 
Stealthily  and  quickly  as  only  a  moose 
could  have  done  it  he  slipped  up  to  a 
bit  of  cover  on  the  top  of  the  rockcut 
overlooking  the  crossing  he  knew  the 
others  were  about  to  make,  or  at  least 
were  headed  for. 

The  rumbling  was  now  almost  a  roar. 
In  spite  of  his  curiosity  the  big  fellow 
trembled  with  apprehension,  but  he  was 
twenty  feet  above  the  track  and  some 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  crossing  and 
in  fairly  good  cover  so  he  stood  his 
ground  as  he  had  done  once  before,  and 
watched. 

The  three  year  old  reached  the  track 
and  hesitated  for  a  second  as  he  felt  the 
vibration  of  the  ground,  then  with  a 
snort  he  threw  his  head  high  and  rushed 
across  the  track.  The  cow  following, 
hesitated,  as  the  leader  had  done  at  the 
trembling  roadbed,  and  nosed  the  ringing 
steel  in  front  of  her  that  was  carrying  its 
warning  of  the  approaching  thunderbolt. 
She  saw  her  companion  safely  across  on 
the  other  side  and  fast  vanishing  in  the 
undergrowth.  She  stepped  into  the 
track  to  follow,  and  as  the  noise  now 
surrounded  her,  she  became  bewildered 
and  hesitated  again.  Now  she  looked 
back  over  the  way  she  had  come  and 
then  before  her  confused  brain  could 
bring  her  muscles  to  act,  the  west  bound 
Canadian  National  Express  tore  around 
the  curve  and  was  upon  her  as  she  at 
last  made  a  frantic  effort  to  clear  the 
track.  The  giant  locomotive  sent  her 
sprawling,  a  mass  of  meat  and  bone  ten 
feet  down  the  embankment,  as  the  big 
bull  from  his  lookout  on  the  rockcut 
went  back  on  his  haunches  at  the  sight. 
The  train  roared  away  into  the  distance 
and  the  silence  of  the  open  places 
dropped  over  the  land  again. 

For  a  long  time  the  big  moose  stood  in 
his  covert  watching  the  railway.  A  red 
squirrel  came  out  on  the  limb  of  a  spruce 
and  chattered  saucily  as  he  eyed  the 
Wise  One  standing  there  like  a  statue, 
but  the  moose  did  not  move. 

*    *    *  * 

Last  winter  when  the  snow  was  lying 
deep,  the  moose  had  an  experience  in 
which  a  red  squirrel  was  mixed  up  and 
which  had  taught  him  not  to  trust  the 
red  frisky  one  too  much,  for  his  ideas 
of  caution  and  the  red  one's  did  not  agree. 

A  young  moose  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  curiously  broken  trail,  when 
moving  about  on  the  ridge,  which  was 
a  part  of  their  winter  range,  or  yard,  as 
this  trail  was  easier  traveling  than 
the  surrounding  level  snow.  The  One 
Who  Knew  had  been  very  observant  of 
this  trail,  and  he  had  noticed  that  one 
time,  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  big  snow- 
fall, that  two  or  three  trees  had  fallen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
follow  this  trail,  and  no  other,  for  some 
distance.  Now  this  was  not  at  all  to 
the  liking  of  the  big  fellow  and  he  avoided 


it.  Then  one  evening  he,  the  Wise  One, 
heard  a  tremendous  smashing  and  crash- 
ing of  the  underbrush  over  there  by 
that  curious  row  of  trees.  Cautiously 
the  big  fellow  approached  the  distur- 
bance, and  there  was  the  youngster  who 
had  been  following  the  curious  traij  in  an 
awful  stew.  He  reared  and  kicked, 
and  pulled  so  hard  that  at  times  he  fell 
down,  only  to  get  up  on  his  knees,  regain 
his  feet  and  go  down  again,  the  great 
sobbing  breaths  of  terror  from  his  over- 
worked lungs  being  audible  at  some  dis- 
tance. One  of  his  hind  feet  was  held 
fast  in  a  noose  of  wire  rope,  caught  just 
above  his  hoof  and  pulled  so  tight  in 
his  struggles  that  it  had  cut  to  tne  bone 
and  held  him  fast. 

Three  other  moose,  making  four  in 
all,  came  near  at  the  sound  of  his  strug- 
gles and  laid  down  and  loafed  about  in 
the  nearby  woods  all  that  night  and  the 
next  day.  But  the  second  morning, 
two  of  the  bunch,  that  were  farther  up 
wind,  went  crashing  away  through  the 
snow-covered  woodland.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  third  moose  went  skulking 
carefully  away  to  leeward.  Now  a 
moose  seldom  runs  from  but  one  thing 
in  the  big  woods,  and  that  is,  man.  The 
big  one  could  no.t  see  him,  and  could  not 
wind  him,  but  he  quickly  sensed  from 
the  actions  of  the  others  that  a  danger 
was  approaching,  and  a  big  danger,  so 
suiting  the  act  to  the  situation  he  slipped 
into  an  evergreen  thicket  and  stood  as 
immovable  as  the  surrounding  tangle 
of  brush  and  upturned  roots. 

And  then  he  got  the  scent,  a  scarce 
two  minutes  before  the  man  animal  came 
into  view,  plodding  along  on  those  big 
flat  feet  that  the  man  has  in  the  north 
country  when  the  snow  comes,— as 
sure  as  the  moose  has  the  big  horns  in 
the  breeding  season.  The  man  came 
carefully  along  the  trail.  He  seemed  to 
be  expecting    something  for  he  carried 


his  firestick, — (the  big  moose  remembered 
well  the  first  and  only  experience  he  had 
ever  had  with  one  of  these,  he  still  carried 
the  shreds  of  a  small  bore  copper  jacketed 
bullet  in  his  shoulder.) — thrust  forward  as 
if  ready  to  shoot.  As  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  captive,  the  man  moved 
even  more  carefully,  and  when  a  short 
distance  away  stooped  and  took  off  those 
big  flat  feet,  the  same  feet  that  had 
made  the  curious  trail  that  the  young 
moose  had  followed,  and  laid  those  feet 
over  a  nearby  log,  and  then  advanced 
with  the  snow  nearly  to  his  knees  still 
closer. 

The  captive  lunged  to  free  himself  and 
fell  down.  He  lay  for  a  minute  and  then 
struggled  to  his  feet.  Trembling  in 
every  limb,  he  was  too  exhausted  to  care 
much  as  the  man  quietly  approached  to 
within  ten  feet. 

The  man  pointed  his  firestick  at  the 
young  one's  head.  There  was  a  flash 
and  a  roar,  and  the  tired  captive  shud- 
dered, braced  his  shaking  forelegs  in  an 
effort  to  keep  his  feet  and  the  knees  refus- 
ing to  act  he  collapsed  in  a  heap  in  the 
crimsoned  snow.  And  even  before  the 
man  moved  forward  to  his  victim  a  red 
squirrel  had  started  chattering  at  the 
man  a  few  yards  away. 

The  bigmoose,  remembering  something 
of  the  man  and  the  squirrel  at  that  time, 
wanted  more  evidence  that  the  way 
was  clear  before  he  moved,  and  he  had 
not  long  to  wait,  for  out  of  the  thicket 
opposite  where  the  cow  had  been  run 
down  came  a  fox.  Daintily  stepping 
over  the  near  rail  it  stood  with  forepaw 
raised  wrinkling  its  sharp  nose  at  the 
smell  of  the  fresh  blood  on  the  ties. 

The  big  moose  wheeled  and  went  strid- 
ing away  over  his  back  track,  and  two 
days  later  saw  him  miles  on  miles  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  He  had  seen 
enough  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Death  of  Abram  Hood 

"Nimrod" 


The  passing  of  "Abe"  removes  from 
terrestrial  hunting  grounds  one  of  the 
best  and  most  widely  known  hunters, 
trapper,  and  guides  in  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces. He  was  also  well  known  to  sports- 
men of  England  and  the  United  States. 

His  father,  Stephen  Hood,  was  a 
celebrated  moose  caller  and  also  master 
of  all  the  arts  peculiar  to  our  Maritime 
province,  Indians  at  least,  he  being  a 
"Micmac,"  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin 
family.  All  this  knowledge  he  imparted 
to  his  sons,  particularly  Abram  and 
Joseph;  the  latter  died  about  fifteen  years 
ago. 

The  boys  began  hunting  with  their 
father  when  twelve  years  old,  first  camp 
keeping  for  hunting  parties  guided  by 
him,  then  canoe  building,  snow  shoe 
making,  building  deadfalls  for  bears, 
etc.,  and  learning  all  the  methods  of 
trapping;  at  which  they  became  past- 
masters. 

It  is  indeed  a  loss  to  all  lovers  of  nature 
that  the  intimate  and  wonderful  know- 
ledge "Abe"  possessed  of  the  habits  of  all 
the  wild  animals  is  not  preserved  in  book 
form. 

About  5  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  in 
weight  about  175  pounds,  at  his 
best  "Abe"  was  as  active  as  a  cat,  power- 
ful in  a  canoe  or  on  a  carry  and  a  tireless 
walker. 

Some  who  read  this  notice  of  his  death 
will  remember  waiting,  perhaps  in  zero 
weather,  while  "Abe"  made  one  of  his 


little  (?)  circles  to  "see  if  moose  has 
gone  out  of  yard"  perhaps  covering 
two  miles  or  more.  He  seemed  to  know 
and  remember  every  acre  of  woods  he 
ever  travelled  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  in  North- 
ern Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  Manitoba. 
He  several  times  hunted  in  the  three  last 
mentioned  provinces  with  the  late  Gen- 
eral Dashwood,  so  well  known  as  a 
hunter  of  big  game. 

It  was  in  Manitoba  that  the  resident 
Indians  told  "Abe"  that  "Moose  would 
not  come  to  a  call,"  Abe  said  "Moose 
just  same  all  over  Canada;  we  will  try 
them  anyway."  He  called  up  moose 
every  suitable  day  until  the  General  got 
a  head  big  enough  to  suit  him. 

"Abe"  was  honest  and  truthful  and 
had  no  bad  habits.  He  was  a  good  shot 
at  game  and  above  the  average  at 
target,  having  been  associated  from  a 
boy  with  army  officers  and  others  who 
had  hunted  big  game  all  over  the  world. 
He  possessed  a  vast  fund  of  general  in- 
formation, always  keen  upon  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  having  a  most  retentive 
memory.  He  was  a  natural  mechanic 
and  his  best  make  of  snow  shoes  and 
moccasins  are  unsurpassed  both  for  work- 
manship and  durability. 

Two  weeks  in  the  woods  with  him  where 
game  was  plenty  was  an  education  in 
woodcraft. 

I  am  certain  he  will  "Rest  in  Peace" 
for  he  deserves  it. 


AND  AMMUNITION 


Notes  on  the  Short  Lee-Enfield 

Series  II. 
E.  T.  D.  Francis 


A MUCH  discussed  subject  among 
Canadian  riflemen  since  the  war 
has  been  the  inaecuracy  of  the 
short  Lee  Enfield  rifle.  The  writer  has 
heard  and  taken  part  in  many  such  dis- 
cussions, but  it  has  never  been  his  good 
fortune  to  come  across  anyone  who  was 
willing  to  back  up  his  statements  with 
any  actual  figures  as  to  the  size  of  groups 
the  rifle  will  make  with  ammunition  "as" 
issued."  I  have  many  times  asked 
"What  sized  group  will  your  gun  make 
at  200  yards?"  but  beyond  a  vague 
statement  that  it  would  just  about  hold 
the  bull  (or  the  contrary  as  the  case  may 
be)  nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  figures 
was  forthcoming.  This  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  so  I  decided  that  as  none  could 
tell  me,  I  wou'-d,  at  the  very  first  op- 
portunity, find  out  for  myself. 

In  the  meantime  it  seemed  desirable  to 
find  out  a  few  facts  about  some  of  the 
various  makes  and  batches  of  ammuni- 
tion which  are  available  for  practice 
in  Canada.  I  therefore  broke  up  20 
rounds  of  each  of  3  makes  and  weighed 
each  charge  and  each  bullet  to  the 
nearest  1-10  of  a  grain. 

The  results  of  these  weighings  are 
shown  in  Table  1,  the  variations  being 
the  difference  between  the  maximum 
weight  and  the  minimum  weight  found 
among  the  20  rounds  of  each  make  which 
were  broken  up. 


extended  test  on  the  range.  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  use  No.  2  which  is 
probably  about  the  standard  we  may 
expect  for  some  years  to  come  until  the 
large  stocks  of  war  ammunition  are  used 
up 

My  tests  on  the  range  consisted  en- 
tirely of  group  shooting  at  200  yards. 
A  B.S.A.  No.  9c  rear  aperture  sight  was 
fitted  to  each  of  the  two  rifles  to  be  used 
in  the  trial,  and  all  shooting  was  done 
from  the  prone  position  with  a  sling  and 
a  solid- rest  for  the  left  forearm.  All 
groups  were  of  10  shots  and  groups  were 
measured  between  the  centres  of  shots 
farthest  apart. 

Rifle  No.  1  was  the  one  I  had  used  at 
the  Dominion  Matches  and  was  known 
to  be  reliable.  Rifle  No.  2  was  a  spare 
and  except  that  it  had  made  96  the  only 
time  I  tried  it  through  the  ranges,  I 
did  not  know  much  about  it.  And  while 
on  the  subject  let  me  say  that  here  is 
my  opinion,  where  we  all  go  wrong. 
We  draw  a  rifle  and  take  it  out  on  the 
ranges  and  if  it  so  happens  that  we  make 
96  of  98  as  the  case  may  be  the  first 
lime  we  use  it,  we  say — "Lo!  here  is  a 
gilt-edged  smoke-stick"  or  words  to  that 
effect — take  it  out  the  following  week  to 
use  in  a  competition,  and  are  surprised 
because  it  lets  us  down!  Any  old  thing 
which  looks  like  a  gun  will  make  96  once 
in  a  while  and  when  this  happens,  as  it 
sometimes  undoubtedly  does,  first  time 


TABLE  I. 


Max 

Max 

MAKE  &  DATE 

Type 

Variation 

Variation 

Charge 

Bullet 

No.'l    Govt.  1915 

Cordite 

1.7  grs. 

2.1  grs. 

No.  2    Commercial  1916 

Dupont 

1.3  grs. 

1.3  gis. 

No.  3    Govt.  1921 

Coidile 

0.4  grs. 

2.6  grs. 

Special  for  use  at  D.R.A 

matches. 

you  are  satisfied  to  accept.  To  do  this, 
take  a  rifle  with  which  you  have  been 
doing  shooting  which  is  consistently  on 
a  par  with  your  ability  as  a  rifle-shot. 
Fit  it  with  an  aperture  sight — take  50 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  plant  your- 
self down  with  a  forearm  rest  at  200 
yards  and  see  what  is  the  average  size 
of  5  and  10  shot  groups.  You  have  then 
some  kind  of  a  standard  to  go  by,  and  a 
rifle,  which  will  not  make  the  same  or 
smaller  groups  under  similar  conditions 
and  with  the  same  ammunition,  can  be 
rejected  at  once,  without  having  to  waste 
three  or  four  Saturday  afternoons  shoot- 
ing through  the  ranges,  to  find  out  in 
the  end  that  it  is  no  good. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  results  of  the 
200  yards  group  shooting  in  question. 
Size  of  Individual  Groups  Average 
In  Inches.  In  Inches. 

Rifle  No.  1,  6.0  5.2  4.6  5.8  6.3  5.58 
Rifle  No.  2,   5.8  7.2  4.9  6.8  5.6  6.06 

My  next  task  was  to  find  out  if  possible 
why  No.  1  rifle  was  more  accurate  than 
No.  2.  Incidentally  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  now  set  my  standard,  with 
this  ammunition,  at  5M">  or  smaller 
when  trying  out  a  rifle  for  use  next  year. 
I  knew  that  the  barrels  of  both  rifles 
were  properly  bedded  in  the  fore  ends 
and  that  in  each  case  the  bore  diameter 
was  the  same,  .3035,  also  that  if  anything 
No.  2  should  have  the  advantage  over 
No.  1  due  to  its  having  had  very  much 
less  use.  I  therefore  concluded  that  the 
difference,  if  any,  must  lie  in  the  groove 
diameter  or  in  the  chamber  measure- 
ments. 

Lead  bullets  pushed  through  the  bores 
and  sulphur  moulds  of  the  chambers 
told  the  following  tale: — 

Diam.  at 
Bore        Grove  Neck  of 
Diam.       Diam.  Cham. 


Rifle  No.  1,  3035 

Rifle  No.  2  3035 


.3125 
.3145 


.341 
.339 


As  two  out  of  the  three  were  war-time 
products  and  No.  3  a  special  batch — 
it  seems  probable  that  the  variations  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  peacetime  ammuni- 
tion would  be  somewhere  between  No. 
2  and  3.  Unfortunately  I  had  not 
enough  of  the  No.  3  available  for  an 


the  gun  is  tried,  then  we  get  badly  fooled. 
Remember  we  are  using  a  war-time  pro- 
duct, any  two  of  which  are  likely  to 
act  differently  from  a  third. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to 
try  out  rifles  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  set 
some  definite  standard  of  results  which 


It  will  be  noticed  that  No.  1,  the  more 
accurate  rifle,  had  the  smaller  groove 
diameter,  being  only  one  and  a  half 
thousandths  larger  than  the  standard 
bullet  which  is  311,  while  No.  2  rifle 
shows  a  groove  diameter  3|  thousandths 
bigger  than  the  bullet.  If  this  were  all, 
these  measurements  might  account  for 
the  difference  in  accuracy,  but  to  counter- 
act this,  we  find  that  the  neck  of  the 
chamber  of  No.  1  is  two  thousandths 
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larger  than  that  of  No.  2.  It  is  generally 
accepted,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  rifle  with  the  tighter  chamber  gives 
the  better  accuracy,  but  in  this  case  the 
figures  seem  to  show  that  a  closely  fitting 
chamber  is  not  of  such  importance  as  a 
groove  diameter  nearly  approaching  that 
of  the  standard  bullet.    These  figures 


move  after  leaving  the  cartridge  case, 
before  entering  the  rifling. 

Measurements  with  the  two  short 
Enfields  in  question  showed  that  the 
bullet  jump  with  No.  1  was  .28  of  an 
inch  and  with  No  2,  .31  of  an  inch,  this 
giving  an  additional  or  deciding  reason 
why  No.  1  Rifle  was  more  accurate  than 


accurate  than  the  Enfield.  As  regards 
the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  from 
these  tests  and  measurements,  it  may 
well  be  argued  that  two  rifles  are  not 
enough  and  that  at  least  half  a  dozen 
should  have  been  tried.  This  is  admitted, 
but  I  think  I  may  safely  say  this  much, 
that  the  tests  I  have  made,  suggest  that 


left  me  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  I  felt  there 
must  be  some  other  factor  entering  into 
the  case  which  I  had  over-looked.  Some 
days  later,  however,  when  looking  over 
some  back  numbers  of  "Arms  and  The 
Man,"  I  came  across  Major  Julian 
Hatcher's  article  on  the  German  Army 
Mausers  in  which  he  relates  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  their  inaccuracy  was 
abnormal  length  of  bullet-jump  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  might  have 
some  bearing  on  the  problem  I  had  in 
hand.  Length  of  bullet-jump,  as  Major 
Hatcher  explains,  means  the  distance  the 
bullet  has  to  travel  after  leaving  the 
cartridge  case  befoie  it  enters  the  rifling. 
In  the  German  Mausers,  this  was  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  .6  of  an  inch.  In  the 
U.S.  Springfield  the  distance  is  .05  of 
an  inch. 

An  easy  method  of  measuring  bullet- 
jump  is  as  follows:  Insert  a  loaded  cart- 
ridge in  the  breech  and  put  on  your  safety 
catch — then  slide  a  cleaning  rod  down 
the  barrel  until  it  rests  on  the  point  on 
the  bullet,  and  make  a  mark  on  the 
cleaning  rod  level  with  the  muzzle  of 
the  barrel.  Extract  the  cartridge  and 
in  its  place  seat  a  buliet  in  the  throat 
of  the  rifling.  Again  insert  the  cieaning 
rod  and  make  a  mark  on  it  as  before. 
The  distance  between  the  two  marks 
will  be  the  distance  the  bullet  has  to 


No.  2.  The  bore  diameter  being  the 
same  in  each  case,  there  remained  three 
measurements  which  might  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  barrel,  (a)  Groove  dia- 
meter, (b)  Diameter  of  neck  of  chamber, 
(c)  Distance  of  bullet  jump.  And  in 
two  out  of  three  No.  1  Rifle  had  the 
advantage,  whereas  in  No.  2,  the  tight 
chamber  was  counteracted  by  compar- 
atively large  groove  diameter  and  long 
bullet- jump.  _ 

While  making  bullet-jump  measure- 
ments with  the  two  short  Enfields,  and 
I  did  a  similar  job  with  a  Ross  Mark  II** 
of  known  accuracy  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

With  Mark  VII  Ammuni- 
tion (as  used  with  short 
Enfields)  .22  of  an  inch. 

With   "Palma"  Ammunit- 

tion  .11  of  an  inch. 

and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  the 

bullet-jump  measurements  grow  smaller, 

the  combination  of  rifle  and  ammunition 

becomes  more  accurate. 

Thus.' 

S.M.L.E.No.2  .31 
S.M.L.E.No.l  .28 
Ross  Mark  II  **with  Mark  VII  .22 
RossMarkII**with"Palma"  .11 

At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that 
shortness  of  bullet-jump  is  only  one  of 
many  reasons  why  the  Ross   is  more 


the  three  factors,  groove  diameter, 
diameter  of  neck  of  chamber — and  length 
of  bullet-jump  do  have  some  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  accuracy  of 
short  Enfield  Rifles. 

In  future  when  testing  outrifles'it  is  my 
intention  in  every  case  to  make  a  record 
of  these  three  measurements  so  that  in 
time  I  shall  have  accumulated  enough 
data  to  enable  me  to  make  more  definite 
statements  as  to  their  effect  on  accuracy. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  may  say  that, 
having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  am- 
munition in  use,  the  results  were  slightly 
better  than  I  anticipated.  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  acclept  6"  as  the  normal 
average  group  of  my  best  rifle  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  it  did  better. 
Having  in  mind  the  results  obtained  at 
the  Dominion  Matches  with  the  special 
ammunition  issued  and  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  variation  of  load  is  only  .4 
of  a  grain,  I  should  expect  with  this 
ammunition  and  a  good  rifle  groups  of 
slightly  less  than  5  inches,  and  I  should 
have  very  much  liked  to  make  this  test, 
but  on  the  dates  I  -was  shooting  I  was 
unable  to  get  hold  of  any  of  that  batch, 
and  now  the  Canadian  winter  has  set  in 
and  put  a  stop  to  operations.  All  this 
talk  of  5  and  6  inch  groups  at  200  yards 
must  sound  somewhat  grotesque  to  read- 
ers from  the  other  side  of  the  border  who 
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are  blessed  with  a  rifle  and  ammunition 
that  will  make  1§  to  2  inch  groups  at 
200  and  1 1  to  20  inch  groups  at  1 000,  not  to 
mention  umpteen  consecutive  5's  at  1100 
and  up,  but  at  the  same  time  although 
the  Canadian  rifleman  cannot  at  present 
compete  in  the  matter  of  tiall  scores — 
he  gets  lots  of  fun  out  of  the  old  S.M.L. 
E.,  and  one  of  these  days,  when  our 
present  service  rifle  is  discarded,  and  we 
get  the  new  gun  of  our  dreams,  then  you 


knows  exactly  where  the  centre  of  his 
group  is  located  is  the  only  one  who  can 
have  the  necessary  confidence  in  himself 
not  to  try  and  correct  for  the  wide  shot 
of  a  series. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  try  to  make  out 
that  I  do  not  myself  at  times,  "chase 
errors."  I  have  many  times  chased 
them  all  around  the  target  and  back 
again  to  where  1  started,  and  there  kicked 
myself  for  doing  it,  but  at  the  same  time, 


tre  of  impact  at  X  and  being  enclosed 

by  the  circle  shown  thus  

You  then  decide  that  as  number  three 
would  have  been  in  the  bull,  had  the 
elevation  been  correcjt  and  that  as 
numbers  one  and  two  are  well  in  the  bull 
you  will  right  matters  by  coming  down 
one  minute  in  elevation,  thereby  moving 
the  centre  of  impact  of  your  group  down 
two  inches  to  point  0,  the  area  of  this 
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will  see  once  more  a  Canadia/i  team 
competing  for  the  Palma  trophy. 

Centreing  the  Groups  in  the  Bullseye. 

The  discussion  of  groups  made  with 
the  service  rifle  naturally  leads  to  the 
question  of  the  centreing  of  these  same 
groups  on  the  target  in  competitive  shoot- 
ing. 

A  good  many  years'  experience  on  rifle 
ranges  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
average  man  does  not  pay  nearly  enough 
attention  to  the  centre  of  impact  of  his 
groups  and  instead  of  trying  to  move  the 
centre  of  his  group  to  the  centre  of  the 
target,  he  pays  far  too  much  attention 
to  individual  shots,  which,  even  if  they 
are  perfect  shots  from  the  point  of  view 
of  holding  and  let-off,  they  do  include  the 
errors  of  the  gun  and  ammunition. 
This  is  usually  known  as  "chasing  your 
errors"  and  at  times  it  is  an  extremely 
hard  thing  not  to  do  it,  and  the  man  who 


I  know  the  danger  of  the  proceeding  and 
feel  it  may  be  worth  while  demonstrating 
with  actual  figures  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  realized  what 
disastrous  effect  this  same  chasing  of  er- 
rors may  have  on  your  score. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  shooting 
at  200  yards  on  a  standard  Bisley  target 
as  shown  in  Figure  1  (The  black  "Tin 
Hat"  aiming  mark  is  omitted),  and  that 
the  rifle  and  ammunition  you  are  using 
will  together  average  6"  groups  at  that 
range. 

You  start  off  with  your  first  shot  well 
in  towards  the  centre  of  the  bull  at  10 
o'clock  followed  by  number  two  still 
fairly  well  in  but  a  little  higher.  You 
decide  that  this  is  good  enough  and  go 
ahead  without  making  any  change  on 
your  sights.  The  result  at  number  three 
is  a  wide  inner  at  11  o'clock  being  the 
top  shot  of  the  same  group  as  numbers 
one  and  two,  this  group  having  its  cen- 


group  being  enclosed  by«  dotted  lines 
thus    

You  then  fire  number  four  which  turns 
out  to  be  another  high  shot  of  its  group, 
an  inner  between  10  and  11  o'clock. 

Now,  having  had  two  consecutive  high 
left  inners,  you  decide  you  must  correct 
number  four  shot  the  full  amount  both 
for  elevation  and  direction,  not  realizing 
that  it  is  again  the  top  shot  of  a  group 
and  that  by  doing  so  you  are  moving 
your  centre  of  impact  down  to  point  of 
the  area  of  the  new  group  being  bounded 

by  .    Then  firing  shot  number 

five  with  the  new  centre  of  impact  you 
happen  to  get  the  low-right  shot  of  the 
group  giving  you  a  five  o'clock  inner. 

Here,  then  we  have  the  case  of  a  man 
correcting  his  sights  to  move  a  shot  about 
4 1  inches  (distance  from  number  four 
to  the  centre  of  the  bull),  and  actually 
getting  a  move  on  the  target  of  about 
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ten  inches,  both  shots  having  been  held 
and  let  oft  perfectly. 

This  sort  of  thing,  I  think  accounts 
for  the  remarks  one  occasionally  hears 
about  the  alleged  difference  between 
theory  and  practice  in  rifle  shooting, 
I  have  heard  men  say  "This  business  of 
one  minute  of  angle  equalling  one  inch 
on  the  target  at  100  yards  is  all  very 
well  on  paper,  but  it  doesn't  work  out 
with  these  sights,"  not  realizing  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  correct  single 
shots  as  you  cannot  tell  if  any  individual 
shot  is  the  right,  left,  high,  or  low  shot 
of  its  group. 

To  go  back  to  the  shoot  we  had  in 
progress,  the  chances  are  that  after  his 
low  inner,  our  friend  will  decide  to  go 
back  to  the  original  elevation  which  gave 
him  two  bulls,  or  perhaps  one  minute  less, 
moving  his  centre  of  impact  up  to  0 
and  probably  finishing  up  one  in  and 
out  of  the  bull  at  12  o'clock,  giving  him 
a  seven-shot  score  of  5,5,4,4,4,5,4-31 
for  a  series  of  perfectly  delivered  shots. 

Where  we  went  wrong  was  after  his 
third  shot.  His  first  three  shots  were 
fired  with  the  same  setting  of  sights  and 
were  perfectly  delivered  and  yet  two  of 
them,  numbers  one  and  three  were  about 
5f  inches  apart.  If  he  had  had  faith 
in  his  own  holding  he  would  have  re- 
alized that  these  two  shots,  numbers  one 
and  three,  were  the  outside  shots  of  the 
same  group  and  that  the  centre  of  impact 
of  this  group  was  near  X.  If  then,  he 
had  corrected  point  X  and  not  any  one 
of  the  three  shots  individually,  he  would 
have  moved  the  centre  of  impact  of  his 
group  so  near  the  centre  of  the  bull  that 
all  his  remaining  shots  would  have  been 
5's,  irrespective  of  their  position  in  the 
group,  giving  him,  instead  of  31,  a  second 
best  possible — 34.  Frequently,  of  course, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  locate  the  centre  of 
your  group  as  in  the  case  I  have  given 
above  in  which  you  get  the  two  wide 
shots  in  the  first  three. 

Take  the  case  of  the  first  three  shots  of 
a  group  being  all  bull's-eyes  about  two 
inches  below  the  centre  and  all  high 
shots  of  their  group;  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  number  four  was  the  low 
shot  of  the  same  6  inch  group,  the  result 
would  be  a  6  o'clock  magpie  and  only  a 
man  who  had  perfect  confidence  in  him- 
self and  his  holding  and  who  knew  that 
the  rifle  and  ammunition  did  not  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  possible  defective 
cartridge),  throw  groups  of  more  than 
6  inches,  would  correct  the  centre  of 
impact  of  his  group  to  bring  it  higher  up. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  average 
rifleman  would  decide  that  the  low  shot 
was  due  to  a  false  sight  and  the  remainder 
of  his  shots  would  probably  include  at 
least  two  more  low  inners. 

Taking  it  all  around,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  to  locate  the  centre  of  impact  of  a 
group  is  not  generally  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  I  have 
outlined,  it  can  be  done  in  the  first  three 
shots,  seldom  in  less;  nevertheless  it 
undoubtedly  pays  to  watch  these  things 
very  closely,  and  to  do  this  it  is  essential 
to  use  a  good  telescope  or  binoculars, 
and  to  spot  the  shots  in  your  score  book 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  on  a 
digaram  which  is  drawn  strictly  to  scale. 
If  you  don't  know  exactly  how  far  apart 
your  shots  are  it  is  impossible  to  make 
accurate  corrections.  Again,  you  can- 
not locate  your  shots  accurately  on  your 
diagram  unless  your  telescope  or  binoc- 
ular is  strong  enough  to  show  up  the  rings 
on  the  target.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant when  spotting  shots  in  or  near  the 
top  half  of  the  bull.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  inner  is  black,  the  spot- 
ting disc  appears  to  be  much  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  bull  than  it  really  is  and 


unless  you  can  see  the  dividing  line,  an 
accurate  diagram  is  impossible. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  question  of 
accurate  corrections  is  all  very  well  when 
you  have  a  backsight  graduated  in 
minutes  of  angle  and  fitted  with  a  ver- 
nier, but  a  very  different  matter  when 
you  are  compelled  to  use  the  service 
backsight  which  is  only  divided  in  yards. 
However,  knowing  the  required  rises 
in  elevation  (measured  in  minutes), 
for  the  S.M.L.E.  with  Mark  VII  ammuni- 
tion ii  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
construct  a  table  showing  how  many 
inches  change  on  the  target  is  repre- 
sented by  a  change  of  5,  10  or  25  yards 
on  the  backsight  even  when  the  rifle  is 
wrongly  sighted  to  the  extent  of  over  10 
yards.  For  instance  when  shooting  at 
300  yards  with  a  rifle  requiring  a  sight 
setting  of  about  425  yards,  we  know  that 
the  required  rise  in  elevation  for  Mark 
VII  ammunition  from  400  to  500  yards 
is  5.3.  minutes.  Therefore,  moving  the 
slide  from  400  to  500  raises  the  sight  5.3 
minutes  and  as  we  are  shooting  at  300 
yards  this  represents  at  total  rise  of  15.9 
inches.  Divide  this  by  four  and  we  get 
four  inches  (very  nearly)  as  the  change 
on  the  target  for  a  change  on  the  back- 
sight of  25  yards. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  a  very  useful 
table  can  be  constructed  which  is  shown 
below.  A  copy  of  this  kept  in  your  score 
book  will  enable  you  to  see  very  quickly 
what  are  the  correct  changes  to  make  in 
order  to  move  the  centre  of  impact  of 
your  group  the  required  amount. 


special  interest  to  the  users  of  the  S.  M. 
L.  E,  and  as  the  books  I  have  mentioned 
are  not  generally  obtainable  in  Canada, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  general  out- 
line of  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  especially  where  it  refers  to  the 
Short  Enfield. 

First  let  me  recall  what  happened  at 
Bisley  in  1919.  Ask  any  one  of  the 
forty  Canadians  who  were  on  the  team 
that  year,  or  any  of  the  many  hundred 
other  competitors,  what  sort  of  language 
they  used  when  they  first  discovered  that 
they  could  not  hold  the  "magpie"  ring 
at  200  yards  with  either  the  short  of  the 
long  rifle  using  the  Mark  VI 1  ammuni- 
tion. In  fact  the  usual  question  to  ask 
any  one  finishing  a  score  at  short  range 
was  "Where  was  your  outer?"  Yet  this 
same  ammunition  which  would  not  hold 
the  magpie  at  200  shot  perfectly  at  900 
and  1000  yards. 

Here,  although  most  of  us  did  not 
realize  it  at  the  time,  was  a  case  of  perfect 
compensation  at  long  range,  for  irregu- 
larities in  the  charges  of  war  time  am- 
munition. It  may  also  be  recalled  that  the 
Ross  rifle  with  its  heavy  tapered  barrel, 
shot  this  same  ammunition  with  perfect 
success  at  200  yards. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  the 
long  and  the  short  Enfields  were  original- 
ly designed  for  use  with  the  blunt  nosed 
mark  VI  ammunition  with  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  2000  feet  per  second,  and  the 
Bisley  meeting  of  1919  was  the  first  time 
the  mark  Vll  ammunition  with  its 
higher  velocity  (2440  foot  seconds)  and 


Eauivalent  in 

Inches  for  Range  Difference  on  target  for  a 
at  which  you  rise  of 

are  Shooting.     25  Yds.       10  Yds.    5  Yds. 


Rise  of  Ele- 

Shooting  at  With  Sights  vation  Re- 
Range  of       Set  Between  quired  For 


100 

200  yards 

200  &  300 

3.7  Min. 

7.4  inches 

1.85" 

300  &  400 

4.4  Min. 

8.8  inches 

2.2" 

300  yards 

200  &  300 

3.7  Min 

11.1  inches 

2.8" 

300  &  400 

4.4  Min. 

13.2  inches 

3.3" 

400  &  500 

5.3  Min. 

15.9  inches 

4.0" 

500  yards 

400  &  500 

5.3  Min. 

26.5  inches 

6.4'<v 

2.6" 

1.3" 

500  &  600 

6.2  Min. 

31.0  inches 

7.7" 

3.1" 

1.6" 

600  &  700 

7.1  Min. 

35.5  inches 

8.8" 

3.6" 

1.8" 

600  yards 

500  &  600 

6.2  Min. 

37.2  inches 

9.3" 

3.7" 

1.9" 

600  &  700 

7.1  Min. 

42.6  inches 

10.6" 

4.3" 

2.1" 

700  &  800 

8.1  Min. 

48.6  inches 

12.1" 

4.9" 

2.4" 

Compensating  Errors. 

I  wonder  how  many  users  of  our 
Short  Enfield  have  made  any  study  of 
the  process  of  "compensation"  whereby 
irregularities  in  ammunition  are  automat- 
ically compensated  for  at  certain  ranges 
by  changes  in  barrel-flip. 

It  does  not  take  very  long  to  read. all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 
As  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  only  been 
touched  upon  in  rifle  literature  three 
times  since  Freemantle  first  mentioned  it 
in  his  "Book  of  The  Rifle"  published  in 
1901.  First  by  Tippins  in  "Modern 
Rifle  Shooting",  again  in  the  British 
official  "Text  Book  of  Small  arms"  and 
then  in  an  article  in  the  London  "Field" 
published  early  in  1920.  Beyond  these, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  more 
written  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  As  regards  information  on  the 
subject  in  foreign  languages,  Professors 
Cranz  and  Koch,  who  are  known  inter- 
nationally as  experts  on  ballistics,  have 
recorded  the  results  of  extensive  investi- 
gations along  this  line,  and  extracts  from 
their  writings  are  quoted  in  the  text 
book  of  Small  Arms. 

Owing  to  the  very  light  barrel  of  our 
service  rifle,  this  a  subject  which  is  of 


sharp  nosed  bullet  had  been  used  at  an 
open  rifle  meeting.  Hence  the  consterna- 
tion of  all  concerned  when  it  was  found 
that  the  long  rifle  which  had  always  shot 
so  well  with  the  mark  VI,  regularly  gave 
magpies  and  outers  at  200  yards,  when 
used  with  the  mark  Vll.  Things  were 
no  better  at  300  yards — slightly  better 
at  500  yards — noticeably  better  at  600 
yards,  and  as  mentioned  before,  as  good 
if  not  better  than  with  the  mark  VI  at 
long  range. 

When  a  cartridge  is  fired  in  a  Short 
Enfield  rifle,  the  vibrations  of  the  barrel 
in  the  first  place  make  it  bend  down- 
wards, and  then  as  the  bullet  travels 
along  the  bore,  it  springs  upwards  again, 
being  on  the  upward  move  as  the  bullet 
leaves  the  muzzle.  This  is  called  "Flip." 
Tippins  says  "It  will  easily  be  understood 
that  the  bending  of  the  barrel  which  is 
known  as  "Flip"  will  be  greater  in  a  long 
thin  barrel  firing  a  heavy  charge.  It  will 
be  practically  altogether  absent  in  a 
very  heavy  barrel  with  a  light  charge." 
He  also  compares  the  downward  bend 
which  comes  to  the  action  of  a  fishing 
rod.  "Anyone  who  will  "strike"  sharply 
upwards  with  a  fishing  rod  will  find  that 
the  tip   of  the   rod   dips  downwards 
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MACDONALDS 


Since  the  Fifties 
Men  have  Looked 
for  Good  Tobacco 
to  MAGDONALD'S 

They  have  found  it 

Good  Tobacco 

When  They  Wanted  Good  Tobacco 

They  Expected  It — 

and  Were  Not  Disappointed 
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below  its  original  position,  before  it 
comes  upward  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 
A  rifle  barrel  behaves  in  a  similar  way, 
though  being  shorter  and  stiffer  and 
quicker  in  response,  the  movement  is  less 
in  amplitude  and  more  i-apid  than  in  a 
fishing  rod."    The   text  book  of  Small 
Arms  says  on  pages  213  and  214:-"The 
rifle  barrel  is  subject  to  two  sets  of  vibra- 
tions  in   the  vertical   and  horizontal 
plane,  viz,  a  fundamental  note  caused 
by  the  vibration  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  barrel,  and  overtone  or  octave  note, 
caused  by  the  division  of  the  barrel  into 
vibrating  sections,  with  nodes  between 
them,  where  the  barrel  is  still.  As 
affecting   the   shooting,    the  overtone 
vibrations    are    the    more  important, 
because  the  fundamental  vibration  has 
hardly  begun  before  the  bullet  has  left 
the    muzzle.      The   Lee   Enfield  rifle 
barrel  vibrates  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  the  differences  in  height  between 
the  points  of  mean  impact  of  ammunition 
with  different    velocities."      In  com- 
paring Tippins  and  the  Text  Book  of 
Small  Arms,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
"fishing  rod"  illustration  applies  more 
aptly  to  the  fundamental  vibration  of 
the  barrel,  which,  the  Text  Book  of  Small 
Arms  tells  us,  is  the  one  which  has  not 
had  time  to  act  by  the  time  the  bullet 
is  leaving  the  muzzle.    However  the 
fact  remains,  as  has  been  proved,  that 
the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  of  an  S.M. 
L.E.  while  the  barrel  is  in  process  of  bend- 
ing upwards,  and  leads  to  the  following 
results. 

(1)  When  a  cartridge  with  more  than 
a  normal  charge  of  powder  in  it  is  fired, 
the  bullet,  being  given  a  higher  velocity 
than  normal  due  to  the  overcharge, 
reaches  and  leaves  the  muzzle  before  the 
muzzle  has  had  time  to  bend  so  far  up- 
wards as  it  would  with  a  bullet  of  normal 
velocity.  Hence  the  bullet  is  delivered 
at  an  elevation  below  normal. 

(2)  When  a  cartridge  with  less  than 
the  normal  charge  of  powder  in  it  is  fired, 
the  bullet,  having  a  lower  velocity  than 
normal,  does  not  reach  the  muzzle  until 
the  barrel  has  had  time  to  bend  further 
upwards  than  it  would  with  a  normal 
cartridge.  Hence  the  bullet  is  delivered 
at  an  elevation  higher  than  normal. 

The  effect  of  the  above  cannot  be  better 
shown  than  by  quoting  from  the  "Field" 
— "Now  at  200  yards  the  trajectory  of 
the  Mark  VII  bullet  is  very  nearly  a 
straight  line,  even  when  propelled  at  a 
comparatively  low  velocity  due  to  under- 
loading. The  effect  is  best  explained  by 
the  accompanying  diagram  Fig:  l._ 

Let  us  now  consider  the  same  traject- 
ories when  the  rifle  is  given  a  considerable 
elevation  for  long  range  shooting.  The 
flip  is  the  same  and  so  the  difference  in 
the  two  angles  of  elevation  at  which  the 
bullets  actually  depart  from  the  muzzle 
is  the  same  as  before.  Now  it  is  obvious 
once  more  that  the  bullet  with  the  higher 
velocity  will  have  a  flatter  trajectory  than 
the  one  which  travels  more  slowly. 
Accordingly,  if  the  rifle  is  given  sufficient 
elevation,  there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
two  trajectories  will  cross  as  shown  in 
Fig  "2." 

The  point  at  which  these  two  traject- 
ories cross  is  with  the  S.M. L.E.  and  also 
the  long  Enfield  900  yards. 

Now  take  the  case  of  two  cartiidges 
varying  in  load  by  one  grain,  one  having 
a  charge  of  40  grains  and  the  other  39 
grains.  The  Field  tells  us  that  the  39 
grain  charge  would  require  \  a  minute 
more  elevation  to  allow  for  the  loss  of 
velocity  due  to  under  loading.  There- 
fore, if  it  so  happened  that  the  change 
of  flip  delivered  the  low  velocity  bullet 
at  an  elevation  \  a  minute  above  normal 
all  would  be  well:  perfect  compensation 
would  be  taking  at  snort  range,  and  even- 


ly loaded  ammunition  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  But  what 
actually  takes  place  is  a  very  different 
story.  Not  only  do  we  get  the  extra  \ 
minute  elevation,  but  another  two  min- 
utes as  well.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
short  range  troubles  aie  not  so  much  due 
to  lack  of  compensation  as  over  compen- 
sation. Consider  the  effect  of  this  with 
some  ammunition  of  which  we  know  the 
variations  in  charge.  A  certain  batch 
of  cartridges  made  in  Canada  during  the 
war  and  issued  for  practice  during  the 
summer  of  1921  show  a  possible  variation 
in  load  of  1 .7  grains.  If  as  stated  before  a 
variation  in  one  grain  gives  two  minutes 
more  change  in  elevation  than  is  actually 
required,  to  compensate  for  the  change 
of  velocity  then  a  variation  of  1.7  grains 
will  give  an  excess  of  elevation  amounting 
to  3.4  minutes.  Now  a  change  of  3.4 
minutes  at  200  yards  gives  a  change  on 
the  target  of  6.8  inches,  and  as  the 
inner  line  is  only  7  inches  from  the  centre 
of  the  bull's  eye,  unless  the  centre  of 
impact  of  your  group  exactly  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  the  target,  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  high  or  low  magpie  entirely  due 
to  the  difference  between  two  rounds  of 
ammunition.  And  what  is  more,  these 
figures  are  born  out  by  actual  shooting 
with  the  batch  of  ammunition  in  question. 

This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  sorry 
state  of  affairs  and  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  why  the  Ross 
rifle  was  kept  in  use  for  the  snipers  of 
the  Canadian  Corps,  after  it  had  been 
superseded  by  the  S.M.L.E.  for  every- 
one else.  A  combination  of  rifle  and 
ammunition  which  will  not  with  certainty 
hit  a  man's  head  at  200  yards  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  satisfactory  for  military  or 
any  other  purposes. 

Now  comes  the  question. — How  can 
this  be  remedied?  There  are  three 
possible  answeis. 

(1)  More  evenly  loaded  ammunition, 
whereby  the  changes  in  flip  may  be  red- 
duced  to  a  minimum. 

(2)  A  new  rifle  with  a  heavier  barrel, 
or  fitting  a  new  and  heavier  barrel  to 
the  existing  rifle. 

'3)  Some  method  of  bedding  the 
barrel  of  our  present  rifle,  whereby  the  flip 
can  be  reduced  so  as  to  give  only  as  much 
compensation  as  is  necessary  to  allow  for 
changes  in  velocity  due  to  under  or  over 
charges. 

In  peace  time  No.  1  condition  can  be, 
and  is  met  both  by  the  government 
arsenals  and  private  firms.  The  Domin- 
ion Arsenal  turned  out  an  excellent  batch 
for  the  1921  D.R.A.  matches  and  if 
ammunition  of  this  class  were  always 
available  we  should  hear  a  good  deal  less 
about  the  inaccuracy  of  the  S.M.L.E. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  such  large  stocks 
of  war  time  ammunition  on  hand,  that 
as  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  we  shall  have  to  be  content 
with  the  inferior  stuff  for  some  years 
to  come. 

No.  2  must  unfortunately  be  classed 
as  hardly  probable.  There  is  such  an 
enormous  existing  stock  of  S.M.L.E. 's 
in  Great  Britain,  that  it  seems  uulikely 
that  the  British  Government  will  consider 
going  to  the  expense  of  re-arming  for 
some  years,  especially  as  disarmament 
is  now  so  much  in  evidence. 

As  regards  No.  3,  a  series  of  experiments 
were  carried  out  subsequent  to  the  1919 


Bisley  meeting,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fulton 
one  of  England's  most  famous  rifle 
shots  and  Major  J.  H.  Hardcastle,  the 
well  known  ballistician,  who  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  the  small  arms 
testing  department  at  Woolwich  Arsenal. 

A  method  was  found  after  no  less  than 
seventeen  1  rials,  to  doctor  the  rifle  so 
that  cartridges  with  varying  loads 
showed  no  variation  in  elevation  on  the 
target  at  a  distance  of  100  feet.  Thus 
practically  eliminating  any  excess  of 
flip.  The  method  by  which  these  results 
were  arrived  at  was,  to  quoie  the  Field 
again,  as  follows: — 

"The  fore-end  was  scooped  so  as  to 
leave  bearing  surfaces  at  two  points. 
Each  bearing  surface  should  be  abom  one 
inch  in  length  and  their  centres  should 
be  43^  inches  and  914  inches  respectively 
from  the  muzzle.  Supporl  for  the  top 
of  the  barrel  was  obtained  by  packing 
the  handguard  with  sheet  cork.  This 
packing  should  not  be  too  tight  but  suffic- 
iently so.  This  sufficiency  should  be 
judged  by  feeling  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing slight  pressure  with  the  finger  when 
fitting  the  handguard  on  the  arm.  Each 
packing  should  be  about  one  inch  in 
length  and  these  should  be  two  in  number: 
one  actually  at  the  muzzle  and  the 
centre  of  the  other  6J4  inches  from  the 
muzzle.  The  middle  band  should  be 
fitted  as  usual.  The  spring  and  stud 
support  underneath  the  barrel  near  the 
muzzle  should  be  taken  out." 

This  method  of  treating  the  S.M.L.E. 
seems  in  some  cases  to  ne  a  complete 
success,  while  in  others  only  fair  results 
are  obtained.  I  am  told  that  the  various 
gunsmiths  at  Bisley  last  year,  were  will- 
ing to  bed  your  rifle  for  you  by  this 
method  but  would  guarantee  nothing 
as  to  results.  The  writer  of  the  Field 
article  suggests  that  "it  is  possible  that 
every  rifle  will  not  require  identical 
treatment"  and  in  the  light  of  experiences 
since  the  tests,  this  seems  to  be  the  case. 
I  recently  saw  a  rifle,  bedded  in  this 
fashion,  tried  out  by  a  very  well  known 
shot.  At  the  first  trial,  which  was  at  600 
yards  it  made  11  straight  bulls  but  at 
200  yards  the  shooting  was  no  better 
than  that  of  a  rifle  with  its  barrel  bedded 
"as  issued."  In  this  case  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  cork  packing  method  chang- 
ed the  flip  of  the  barrel  so  that  it  com- 
pensated nearly  perfectly  at  600  yards: 
an  improvement  of  300  yards  from  our 
point  of  view,  as  there  are  no  long  range 
matches  now  at  Canadian  rifle  meetings. 
It  therefore  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  all 
S.M.L.E  rifles  do  not  behave  in  the  same 
way  when  bedded  in  this  manner,  and 
to  get  good  results,  a  certain  amount 
of  experimenting  is  needed  to  find  out 
the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  rifle. 

Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  quite 
clear.  Ferhaps  the  relative  tightness 
or  looseness  of  the  cork  packing  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Again,  the 
internal  structure  of  the  steel  of  which 
the  barrels  are  made  may  vary,  produc- 
ing a  varying  amount  of  flip,  which  might 
necessitate  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  points  at  which  the 
barrel  should  bear  on  1  he  forearm  and 
upper  packings.  Altogether  I  think 
1  may  say  that  "compensation"  is  a 
\ery  interesting  problem  and  one  well 
worth  the  study  by  the  rifleman  who  is 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  his 
weapon. 


Reloading  the  .250- 
3000  Cartridges 

J.  N.  Carnochan 

AS  some  of  my  experiences  might  be 
of  use  to  readers  of  your  most 
excellent  magazine,  I  am  writing 
you  some  of  them  to  date  on  reloading 
the  .250  Savage. 

My  Savage  is  a  lever  action  and  I  had 
trouble  at  first  with  expanded  shells. 
However,  I  ordered  a  shell  resizing  die 
from  the  Ideal  people  and  rigged  up  a 
few  tools  that  I'll  explain  here,  and  as 
a  result  have  had  no  trouble  since. 
A   shell  like  the   .250  takes  some 


fin  f'n 


resizing  with  a  hand  die,  but  if  you  are 
rigged  properly  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

First,  I  melted  some  type  metal,  which 
is  harder  and  more  suitable  for  this 
purpose  than  lead,  in  the  Ideal  melting 
pot  and  let  it  cool,  after  which  I  dumped 
it  out  and  had  a  dandy  block  to  hammer 
on. 

The  directions  that  came  with  the  die 
said  to  rest  a  piece  of  hard  wood  on  the 
end  of  the  shell  to  hammer  with,  but  I 
could  not  get  any  wood  to  stand  it,  as 
the  base  of  the  shell  would  sink  into  the 
hardest  of  wood  obtainable.  This  is 
all  right  for  small  pistol  shells,  but  for 
a  heavy  rifle  shell  it  is  a  different  pro- 
position entirely.  What  was  needed 
was  something  harder,  so  I  got  a  piece  of 
round  steel  with  a  perfectly  flat  end  and 
used  this.  A  piece  about  1^4  inches 
long  and  %  of  an  inch  thick  is  about 
right,  but  it  needn't  be  much  bigger  than 
the  head  of  the  shell,  and  just  as  long  as 
you  can  hold  in  your  hand  without  hit- 
ting your  fingers.  If  it's  too  long  it 
will  be  hard  to  hold  it  squarely  on  the 
head  of  the  shell  and  this  is  very  import- 
ant. As  long  as  you  hold  it  square  and 
drive  straight  you  will  not  deform  the 
head  of  the  shell. 

Now  the  lead  block  needs  to  have  two 
small  holes  drilled  in  the  bottom  and  the 
oints  of  two  nails  set  in  the  holes  to 
eep  the  block  from  jumping  around  on 
the  bench  while  hammering,  also  two 
holes  bored  on  the  top,  one  for  the  end 
of  the  die  to  rest  in  and  a  smaller  one 
in  the  centre  of  this  to  start  shell  out  of 
die  about  x/i  inch.  Afterwards  it  be- 
comes very  easy. 
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The  Armistice  of  Spring 

"There  goes  the  North  Pole 
Express,  Bill — geese  enough 
to  stock  the  world.  I'll  bet 
they're  giving  us  the  goose 
laugh." 


QUACK!      QUACK!  QUACK! 

They're  coming  over  —  "Keep 
down,"  Now — and  then  it  is  up  to 
you.  Mason's  Decoys  have  done 
their  work,.  The  flocks  of  blacks 
have  been  fooled  by  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  master  Decoys. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  species  they 
are — Mason's  fool  'em  every  time. 
We  will  send  a  catalogue  on  receipt 
of  a  card  from  you. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY  5901  M«osiT,aMickM  R R' 


•PREMIER"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 
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Better  Your 
Aim 


LYMAN  SIGHTS 


Better  aim 
at  target 
or  game 


Send  for  Catalog 
and  NEW  PRICES 

PRICES  of  Lyman  Sights  for 
practically  all  the  popular 
American  sporting  rifles  have 
been  reduced  to  essentially  a  pre- 
war basis.  You  can  now  buy  a 
"tang"  rear  and  an  ivory  or  gold  bead 
front  for  what  the  "tang"  rear  alone 
previously  cost.  You 
get  two  sights  for 
what  you  had  expect- 
ed to  pay  or  one. 
For  Example — 
Suppose  you  are 
buying  a  No.  1  Rear. 
No.  1  Rear  formerly 

cost  $5.00 

No.  1  Rear  now  costs 

only   $4.00 

No.  3  Ivory  or  Gold 
Bead  Front  now  costs  No.  2A  "Tang" 

only   $1.00  Rear>  Tar- 

,T  J                      v,  get  and  Game; 

\  ou  can  now  buy  Now  only  $5.00 
both  rear  and  front 

sight  for  $5.00 

The  same  price  you  ((  n  \J 

had  expected  to  pay  V-,v  — ^ 

for    the    rear    sight  lim^.jBBlj&s 

alone.  f  -  Ls 

Other  popular  Lyman  No.  5B,  Com- 

equipment    similarly  bination  Front 

rpVhirerl  for  Tar£et  and 

reduced.  Game;  Now 

Same  Accuracy    only  5175 

and  Service 

We  have  reduced 
our  prices  only.  We 
have  not  in  any  way 
lowered  the  high 
standards  of  accur- 
acy and  service  that 
have  made  Lyman 
Sights  famous.  s^J 

At  Your  Dealer's 

Ask  your  dealer  to        »•  "Tan&' 

i  '  ■■    •.,  .  ,      Rear,  for 

Show   you    the   Wide    Hunting;  Now 

choice     of     Lyman  only  $4.oo 

equipment  for  your 
favorite  rifle.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you, 
give  us  your  make, 
model  and  calibre.       No.  3,  Ivory  or 

The  Lyman  Cun  8igrht  Corp.  G  °  1  d  Bead 

he  a*  Front,  for 

135  West  St.,  Hunting;  Now 

Middlefield,  Conn.  only  $1.00 


Look  for  this 
MARK 


Iv- 


or the  Name 
LYMAN 


Now  with  die  resting  on  this  block 
and  an  ordinary  carpenter's  hammer  you 
will  have  no  trouble  sizing  these  shells. 
In  fact,  you  will  be  surprised  how  easily 
it  is  done.  Have  a  rag  handy,  slightly 
moistened  with  3-in-l  oil  and  wipe  each 
shell  lightly  around  the  base.  Watch 
that  you  do  not  apply  too  much  oil, 
especially  around  the  neck,  as  they 
sometimes  crinkle  here. 

After  you  drive  shell  flush  into  die, 
turn  die  upside  down  on  lead  block  and 
insert  the  punch  in  die  and  start  shell  out 
of  die  about  %  inch.  (See  drawing.) 
Then  by  taking  the  die  in  your  hand  and 
hitting  smartly  with  punch  on  the  side 
of  block,  the  shell  will  come  out  the 
rest  of  the  way  very  easily. 

Don't  be  disappointed  if  you  try  this 
shell  in  your  rifle  and  find  it  is  worse  than 
it  was  before  resizing.  It  will  not  go 
in  the  rifle  now  at  all.  The  reason  is 
that  the  shell  is  now  too  long  in  the  neck, 
as  the  expansion  had  to  go  somewhere 
and,  like  the  chicken  it  got  it  in  the  neck. 

Our  next  job  is  to  make  a  gauge  the 
correct  length  over  all  for  the  shell,  and 
by  gently  filling  about  a  thirty-second  of 
each  one  and  using  the  gauge,  bring  them 
down  until  they  enter  the  chamber 
easily. 

If  you  intend  using  a  reduced  load  only, 
the  one  resizing  is  all  that  is  needed,  as 
this  load  is  not  heavy  enough  to  cause 
much  expansion.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  are  reloading  at  3000  ft.  seconds 
or  thereabouts,  you  will  have  to  resize 
every  time  you  load,  that  is,  of  course, 
if  you  are  using  the  lever  action  rifle, 
also  you  will  have  to  keep  on  dressing 
them  down  at  the  neck  more  or  less  until 
the  expansion  has  been  taken  out. 

My  experience  has  been  that  frequent 
resizing  tends  to  weaken  the  shell  at  the 
base.  Some  of  mine  that  have  been 
fired  from  4  to  6  times  with  36  grains  of 
No.  16  powder  and  resized  each  time, 
blew  off  at  the  base  about  one-half  inch 
from  the  end.  I  attribute  this  to  re- 
sizing and  drawing  out  of  the  brass  until 
it  gets  quite  thin  at  this  point,  which  is 
where  brass  starts  getting  thin  just  in 
front  of  the  flash  holes.  When  you  open 
the  rifle,  the  head  of  the  shell  drops  out 
and  the  rest  remains  in  the  chamber, 
but  is  easily  pulled  out. 

When  I  am  using  a  bunch  of  old  shells 
that  have  been  loaded  with  No.  16  pow- 
der, I  always  carry  a  Y%  inch  bolt  with 
a  thread  on  it  and  when  one  lets  go  I 
screw  the  bolt  into  the  remaining  part 
and  pull  it  out. Of  course,  I  have  to  take 
the  rifle  apart  to  do  this,  but  it  would 
not  be  necessary  if  one  had  a  Marbles' 
broken  shell  extractor  with  him.  How- 
ever, this  need  not  happen  if  one  is  care- 
ful not  to  reload  too  often  with  the  3000 
ft.  a  second  load. 

I  would  advise  reloading  a  shell  about 
four  times  with  a  high-power  load  and 
using  it  after  that  for  reduced  loads  only, 
and  this  trouble  will  be  overcome. 

I  would  not  expect  this  trouble  if  one 
were  using  the  new  .250  bolt  action  Sav- 
age, but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  here 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  get  perfect 
results  in  reloading  shells  for  the  high- 
power  lever  rifles.  Articles  are  appear- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines 
that  would  cause  some  to  think  that 
were  he  to  get  good  results  in  reloading 
high-power  rifle  ammunition,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  a  bolt  action 
rifle  or  be  out  of  luck. 

This  is  not  so,  and  while  I  will  admit 
there  will  probably  be  less  trouble  from 
expanded  shells  in  a  bolt  rifle,  still  you 
can  get  just  as  good  results  using  a  lever 
action  rifle  as  far  as  reloading  the  shells 
go. 

I  have  never  used  the  Savage  bolt 
action,  nor  do  I  intend  to,  as  I  am 


satisfied  with  the  one  I  have.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  the  solid  frame  bolt  action 
will  show  better  accuracy  than  the 
lever  in  the  same  calibre.  This  might 
be  so,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  the  accur- 
acy of  mine. 

The  only  trouble  I  have  had  with  mine 
is  with  factory  shells.  It  is  funny  they 
are  all  too  tight  and  hard  to  chamber, 
so  you  see  I  have  to  load  my  own  to  im- 
prove on  the  factory  product. 

This  is  not  a  fault,  but  an  advantage, 
as  it  is  caused  by  a  tight  chamber  and 
were  it  not  for  this  I  would  be  troubled 
with  split  necks.  As  it  is  this  never 
happens,  but  is  common  in  other  Sav- 
ages I  know  of.  One  of  my  friends  could 
never  get  any  of  his  shells  to  reload  for 
this  reason. 

If  this  misses  the  waste  paper  basket 
I  will  write  again  giving  information 
on  loads  I  have  worked  up  for  this  rifle, 
how  they  work  on  deer  and  targets,  etc., 
so  here's  wishing  you  the  success  your 
magazine  deserves. 


Are  British  Marksmen  Los- 
ing Their  Reputation? 

R.  H.  Davidson 

THE  writer  has  many  times  asked 
himself  the  following  question: 
Are  British  marksmen  losing  their 
reputation?  I  refer  particularly  to  Mili- 
tary target  shooting,  or  to  any  form  of 
target  shooting,  which  is  indulged  in, 
such  as  indoor  or  outdoor  small  bore 
shooting. 

To  anyone  who  has  followed  this  form 
of  sport,  it  is  quite  apparent  the  British 
rifleman  is  losing  his  right  to  that  title. 
That  is  the  decision  I  have  come  to.  I 
have  records  to  back  up  my  contention. 
In  some  instances  it  can  be  laid  to  equip- 
ment, in  others  to  lack  of  organization 
and  interest  combined.  I  will,  in  this 
article  endeavor,  as  I  see  it,  to  show 
wherein  the  fault  lies  in  both  respects. 

Before  we  go  farther  let  us  look  briefly 
into  John  Bull's  standing  outside  his 
own  domain.  We  will  go  back  ten  years 
which  should  be  sufficient. 

The  Palma  match,  the  highest  test  of 
long  range  team  marksmanship,  which 
was  resumed  in  1912  after  a  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  was  shot  for  at  Ottawa  between 
Canada  and  The  United  States  and  won 
by  the  latter  country.  The  Canadians 
put  up  a  truly  wonderful  performance 
but  they  fell  down  on  team  work.  One 
man  in  particular  went  down  the  soapy 
way  which  spoiled  the  one  chance  Canada 
had  of  winning.  England  did  not  enter 
a  team  that  year.  The  following  year 
this  competition  was  shot  at  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio.  Again  the  U.  S.  team  was 
successful  in  retaining  the  trophy.  Since 
that  it  has  not  been  resumed.  Canada's 
fall  down  at  Camp  Perry  was  again  lack 
of  team  work  and  using  a  new  form  of 
bullet  which  they  had  not  tested  out 
beforehand  as  it  should  have  been.  We 
don't  catch  Uncle  Samuel  pulling  off 
any  "boner"  in  that  respect. 

The  next  international  match  of  any 
note  was  that  of  the  Allied  nations  at 
Le  Mans,  France  in  1919.  Where  do  we 
find  the  British  marksmen  in  that  event 
after  the  dust  had  cleared  away?  He 
first  makes  his  appearance  in  20th  place. 
A  Canadian  officer  of  my  acquaintance 
and  a  good  marksman  who  competed, 
told  me  the  British  competitors  used  the 
old  mark  VI  ammunition.  Little  wonder 
they  finished  where  they  did. 

Now  let  us  jump  to  the  small  bore 
game  which  was  the  next  international 
event.    I  refer  to  the  Dewar  Trophy  com- 
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petition  whiqh  previous  to  1919  was  shot 
indoors.  This  is  a  competition  purely 
between  John  Bull,  the  dominions,  and 
Uncle  Sam.  In  1919  it  was  decided  to 
shoot  this  event  outdoors  at  50  and  100 
yards,  twenty  men  to  each  team,  twenty 
shots  per  man  at  each  range,  the  match 
to  be  shot  strictly  as  a  team  and  not  the 
required  number  of  scores  taken  from 
different  points  where  the  course  was 
fired.  What  happened?  Uncle  Sam 
cleaned  this  match  up  quite  handily, 
beating  the  British  team  by  94  points 
iu  a  total  of  8000.  He  again  turned  the 
trick  in  1920  winning  by  a  margin  of 
84  points,  and  not  satisfied  with  the 
humiliating  dose  he  handed  Johnny 
Bull  in  these  two  years,  he  increased  the 
dose  in  1921  winning  by  a  margin  of  133 
points.  The  British  team  increased 
their  average  each  year  but  not  enough. 
Canada  and  Australia  took  part  in  1921. 
Australia's  score  has  not  at  this  writing 
come  to  light.  Canada's  showing  was 
poor.  She  seemed  to  be  just  filling  in  as 
it  were  to  make  it  more  interesting. 
Certainly  her  shooting  was  not  close 
enough  to  make  it  interesting  for  the 
other  fellows. 

Neither  England  or  any  of  the  domin- 
ions took  part  in  the  last  International 
European  shooting  competitions.  It  is 
just  as  well  they  did  not.  Perhaps  they 
saw  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall.  As 
usual  Uncle  Sam  romped  away  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  booty. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  records 
turned  out  at  Camp  Perry  the  past  sum- 
mer at  the  U.  S.  National  matches  held 
yearly.  The  following  scores  were  made 
using  atelescopically  sighted  Springfield; 
at  800  yards  176  consecutive  bull's-eyes; 
at  900  yards  80  consecutive  bulls;  at  1000 
yards  75  consecutive  bulls.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  performances  of  all,  71 
consecutive  bulls  at  1000  yards  was  made 
with  a  regulation  Army  Springfield  and 
regulation  sights  by  a  marksman  6? 
years  of  age.  Another  long  range  record 
is  that  of  41  consecutive  bulls  at  1200 
yards. 

Here  are  one  or  two  more  made  with 
regulation  rifle  as  issued;  800  yards,  83 
bulls,  82  bulls  and  63  bulls.  The  600 
yard  range  has  a  record  of  101  consecu- 
tive bull's-eyes.  This  is  surely  a  wonder- 
ful showing  both  for  marksmen  and 
ammunition.  My  records  of  Bisley, 
that  beloved  spot  of  so  many  British 
riflemen,  can  boast  of  no  such  shooting 
records  as  these. 

Perhaps  thus  far  I  have  stirred  up  a 
lot  of  ire  among  the  riflemen  of  Canada. 
At  any  rate  I  am  going  it  one  better.  \ 
You,  dear  reader,  can  get  real  mad  about 
this  next  statement  if  you  wish.  Such 
great  faith  have  I  in  the  performance  of 
the  U.  S.  rifle  and  its  super-accurate 
cartridge  that  I  can  without  any  trouble, 
pick  ten  marksmen  from  the  Camp  Perry 
meet,  let  them  enter  in  the  King's  Prize 
match  in  which  the  entry  in  pre-war 
days  ran  about  fifteen  hundred,  and 
one  of  the  ten  will  win  this  historic  com- 
petition. Not  that  they  are  better 
marksmen  but  they  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves  as  to  equipment.  The  stand- 
ard of  marksmanship  may  have  rested 
at  Bisley  at  one  time  but  it  certainly  does 
not  do  so  now. 

The  writer  has  taken  the  performances 
of  the  U.S.  military  rifle  as  a  criterion. 
A  short  analysis  of  the  two  rifles  and 
cartridges  is  in  order.  The  short  Lee- 
Enfield  used  by  great  Britain  was  never 
designed  for  extreme  accuracy.  Its  light 
barrel  is  subject  to  vibrations  or  the 
variations  caused  by  intense  vibration, 
which  are  not  conducive  to  accuracy. 
Its  sighting  equipment  is  abominable. 
Open  sights  became  primitive  thirty 
or  more  years  ago.    There  has  been  very 


A  HOTEL  HOME 


The  Richmond 

Between  5th  and  6th  Aves., 
at  70  West  46th  St. 

In  the  most  interesting  section  of  New  York 

^~^UR  rates,  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  well  conducted  hotels 
in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  will  [appeal 
to  families  or  persons  travelling]  alone. 


Guests  will  receive  the  personal 
attention  of 

E.  B.  SEAMAN  RAY  BARNETT 

President  Manager 


Many  are  the  stories  regarding  the 
origin  of  coffee.  One  teds  us 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel,  when 
Mohammed  lay  sick,  brought  him 
a  cup  of  the  delightful  beverage 
and  restored  him  to  health  and 
Strength. 


IF  this  story  may  be  given  credence,  the 
*  angel  performed  one  service  for 
Mohammed  and  two  for  humanity 
in  general. 


Seal  Brand  COFFEE 


is  a  delightful  luxury  to  the  exacting 
palate.  Its  fragrance  is  like  an  invitation 
to  a  feast — the  delicious  beverage  raises 
to  the  order  of  a  banquet  even  a  common- 
place meal. 
Sold  sealed  in  %,  i  and  2  lb.  tins.  Whole,  ground 
and  fine  ground  for  Tricolator  and  percolator  use. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que. 
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Sleep  in 
Comfort ! 


Wherever   night    o'ertakes  you 
spread  your 

KENWOOD 
SLEEPING  BAG 

No  tents  to  pack  and  lug — less 
bother — ready  for  sleep  in  two 
minutes. 

Restful  sleep,  too — comfortable, 
warm  and  dry — even  in  the  rain. 

The  KENWOOD  is  a  fleecy  warm 
all  wool  bag  in  a  canvas  cover 
that  makes — 

TENT  and  BED  in  ONE 

Compact,  less  weight  than  other 
bedding  of  equal  warmth.  No 
rest-breaking  buckles,  buttons, 
straps  or  lacings. 

Easily  aired  and  washed — will 
last  for  years. 

Cover  blA  lbs.    Wool  bags 
5K  or  6K  lbs. 

SOLD  IN  CANADA  BY 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  Jas.  Walker  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Cochrane  Hardware  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sudbury,  Copper 

Cliff,  North  Bay,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
The  Chinic  Hardware  Co.,  Inc.,  Quebec,  Que. 
Kingston  Smith  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 

Calgary,  and  Edmonton,  Alta. 
Rice  Lewis  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
John  Hallam  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  Marks  Clovet  Dobie  Co.,  Ltd. .Port  Arthur, 

Ont. 

W.  H.  Thorne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

T.  W.  Boyd  &  Son,  Montreal. 

F.  A.  Dunk  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 

Fanjoys  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 

Wm.  Gurd  &  Co.,  London,  Ont. 

T.  J.  Eagan,  Halifax,  N.  L 

Marshall  Ecclestone  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ont. 

Send  a  postal  for  Free  illustrated  inform- 
ation about  these  Sleeping  Bags,  Blankets, 
and  other  Kenwood  All  Wool  Comfort  Pro- 
ducts. 


Kenwood  Mills 

LIMITED 

ARNPRIOR,  ONTARIO 
CANADA 

Kenwood  Mills 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ProductS 


little  if  any  improvement  in  the  cartridge 
in  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  except 
to    adopt  a  semi-spitzer  form  of  bullet. 

The  U.  S.  rifle  is  perhaps  not  any 
better  from  the  workmanship  point  of 
view  than  ours.  It  has  been  proven  to 
be  heavy  enough  in  the  barrel  to  be  little 
affected  by  vibrations.  Its  rear  sight 
could  be  improved  on  and  is  to  be  I 
understand.  It  is  an  aperture  rear 
sight  and  one  can  at  least  make  the 
necessary  fine  adjustments  he  wishes. 
Not  so  with  ours.  The  action  is  stronger 
than  the  Lee  Enfield  which  under  test 
has  been  proven  to  be  the  weakest  bolt 
action  known.  The  U.  S.  cartridge 
known  as  the  model  1906-.30  calibre 
has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection 
never  attained  by  that  of  any  other  nat- 
tion.  This  credit  is  due  to  a  number  of 
untiring  ballistic  enthusiasts  who  are 
in  a  position  to  put  their  ideas  into 
practice. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  needed  here. 
More  co-operation  between  riflemen  with 
ideas  and  the  government.  Just  note 
the  ammunition  tests  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  prior  to  sending  a  team  to 
the  Olympic  games  and  prior  to  the 
National  matches,  where  hundreds  of 
rounds  were  fired  from  machine  rests  to 
determine  accuracy.  This  test  covered 
two  or  three  days  and  was  held  before  a 
board  of  experts.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
test  being  pulled  off  in  Canada  or  Eng- 
land? I  never  did,  nor  can  I  find  any 
record  of  any.  From  the  standpoint  of 
equipment  used  in  the  small  bore  Dewar 
Match  the  British  team  was  just  as  well 
equipped  as  the  U.  S.  team. 

In  summing  up  this  question  as  I  see 
it,  the  shooting  equipment  available  to 
the  Canadian  and  British  rifleman  in  the 
small  bore  branch  of  the  game  is  just  as 
good  as  the  best.  He  is  on  an  equal  tot- 
ing with  any  country  in  that  respect. 
The  deficiency  must  be  in  the  proper 
application  of  this  equipment,  in  other 
words  team  work  and  interest. 

Capt.  Newitt,  the  British  representa- 
tive at  Camp  Perry  during  the  shooting 
of  this  competition  writing  in  "The 
Rifleman"  and  quoted  by  Arms  And 
The  Man  Dec.  15th,  1921,  explains 
thoroughly  wherein  his  countrymen  fell 
down.  I  do  not  believe  this  could  be 
touched  on  more  forcibly.  Quoting  him 
in  part: — 

"The  American  is  not  per  se  a  better 
shot  than  the  Englishman,  his  equipment 
is  certainly  no  better,  and  there  are  fewer 
of  him  from  which  to  choose  a  team;  on 
the  other  hand  the  moment  the  word 
"international"  is  hung  on  to  any  con- 
test the  American  ceases  to  be  an  individ- 
ual and  becomes  for  the  nonce  a  unit  of 
the  nation.  Such  is  this  national  spirit 
that  the  desire  for  victory  in  every  inter- 
national contest  may  be  said  to  become 
a  consuming  passion  and  this  is  possibly 
more  the  case  in  target  shooting,  in  which 
the  U.  S.  has  solid  faith  in  its  pre-emin- 
ence, than  in  any  other  sport." 

Our  Military  arm  or  cartridge  cannot 
be  classed  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  Arm. 
Therefoie  we  are  lagging  behind.  I 
have  proved  this  to  my  own  satisfaction 
from  records  gathered  over  a  number  of 
years.  Every  year  we  are  falling  farther 
behind.  As  I  said  before,  co-operation 
between  the  Government  and  those 
riflemen  who  are  in  a  position  to  have 
their  ideas  put  into  practice  toward 
improving  our  cartridge  and  our  rifle  par- 
ticularly its  sighting,  or  to  bring  out  a 
new  combination  entirely  is  necessary. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  I  did  not 
intend  that  ridicule  or  sarcasm  be  the 
key-note  to  this  article.  I  only  trust 
some  of  my  readers  may  be  in  a  position 
to  help,  and  will  help  to  put  us  on 
par  with  the  best. 


A  Rifle  for  the  Prairie 
Farmer 

Judson  A.  McCallum 

IN  the  rural  grocery  store  where  the 
farmers,  ranchers  and  their  families 
gather  on  Saturday  nights  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  to  make  their  purchases 
and  get  the  latest  news;  the  male  mem- 
bers present  seat  themselves  around  the 
big  wood  burning  stove  and  after  the 
latest  scandals  have  been  discussed 
sufficiently,  the  conversation  always 
turns  to  the  previous  fall's  moose  hunt, 
the  memories  of  which  are  not  yet  dead. 
Ultimately  the  topic  concerning  a  dual 
purpose  rifle  is  brought  up  and  while  each 
person  defends  his  own  particular  arm 
and  the  discussion  waxes  hot  the  grocer 
cuts  in  with  the  curt  remark:  "Come 
boys  it  is  long  past  closing  time."  As 
the  group  breaks  up  Old  Si  Hopper  or 
some  other  venerable  patriarch  will 
doubtless  remark:  "Boys  I  have  been  in 
this  country  for  thirty  years.  I  have 
never  missed  a  goose  hunt  or  a  chance 
to  stalk  a  coyote.  The  last  ten  falis 
I  have  spent  at  least  three  weeks  of  each 
season  in  the  north  country  getting  a 
couple  of  moose  so  that  I  could  sell  some 
extra  fat  steers  that  otherwise  would 
be  consumed  by  those  ravenous  farm 
hands  of  mine:  I  consider  my  time 
well  and  profitably  spent.  I  have 
listened  to  you  discussing  various  arms 
that  you  claim  can  be  operated  with 
equal  success  in  the  woods  on  or  the 
prairie.  My  boys  and  I  have  used  most 
of  the  rifles  you  have  mentioned  and 
found  them  lacking  in  some  way.  If 
they  had  tt\e  flat  trajectory,  high  vtlocity 
and  range  necessary  to  get  a  coyote  on 
the  run  or  a  goose  on  the  wing,  the 
lacked  the  hilling  power  to  bring  down 
my  favorite  game,  the  moose,  or  vice 
versa." 

Old  Si  Hopper's  theory  seemed  to  be 
prevalent  a  few  years  ago.  Most  sports- 
men had  two  different  calibres  of  rifles; 
one  of  a  small  calibre;  preferably  a  25-35 
for  prairie  use  and  a  larger  rifle  of  which 
the  405  Winchester  is  a  popular  favorite, 
for  the  larger  game. 

Any  one  who  has  usjed  a  combination 
like  the  one  above  mentioned  will  know 
why  the  farmer  craved  for  a  rifle  that 
would  do  the  work  of  the  two  contrasting 
arms. 

The  farmer  labored  under  a  great 
handicap.  Obtaining  continual  practice 
with  the  light  arm  all  summer  on  maraud- 
ing coyote  and  other  animals  that  lived 
off  their  ill  gotten  gains  from  the  farmers' 
poultry  yard  and  fields,  he  became  so 
used  to  the  hang  of  this  style  of  rifle 
that  when  he  took  down  the  heavier  arm 
for  the  three  weeks'moose  hunt  he  became 
completely  at  sea  while  snap  shooting  at 
the  rapidly  vanishing  form  of  his  game. 
Ultimately  to  score  a  direct  hit  on  his 
quarry  became  more  chance  or  luck  than 
downright  good  shooting. 

It  has  been  my  experience  while  hunt- 
ing in  the  northern  parts  of  the  three 
prairie  provinces  to  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  foxes;  sometimes  red  and 
sometimes  the  cross  variety.  I  have 
seen  them  crossing  small  lakes,  always 
at  a  rapid  pace,  but  more  often  nosing 
along  small  streams  where  a  few  leaps 
would  place  them  in  safety  of  the 
dem,e  undergrowth  lining  either  bank. 
To  miss  at  the  first  shot,  which  a  person 
is  very  likely  to  do  unless  one  knows  his 
rifle,  is  to  lose  a  pelt  that  would  pay  for 
at  least  half  the  expenses  of  the  hunt 
that  you  are  participating  in,  and  a  lot 
of  respect  for  the  rifle  that  has  caused 
the  loss. 
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As  the  result  of  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  calamities,  a  stream  of  pro- 
fanity invariably  issues  from  the  lips  of 
the  hunter  and  I  am  afraid,  some  very 
God-fearing  men  have  left  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  for  a  few  moments  to 
relieve  their  feelings. 

Luck  was  against  us  from  the  first. 
Flock  after  flock  of  ducks  passed  over  us 
but  our  cover  seemed  insufficient  to 
deceive  the  geese  which  always  turned  at 
a  point  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
five  or  two  hundred  yards  from  us  and 
made  a  detour  over  a  thickly  wooded 
point  that  jutted  out  into  the  lake  from 
the  western  shore.  My  cousin  Bill  and 
I  were  about  to  pull  over  to  this  point 
leaving  the  other  two  boys  on  the  island 
to  shoot  the  ducks  and  send  the  geese  our 
way,  but  we  had  decided  on  our  action 
too  late.  Someone  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  point  and  seemed  to  be  operating 
quite  successfully  against  the  flocks  of 
big  Canadian  Grays  that  we  were  sending 
his  way.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good  and  it  seemed  that  our 

Eoor  luck  was  bringing  this  hunter  the 
est  of  returns. 

To  see  a  fellow  getting  geese  when  you 
are  just  out  of  range  of  everything  except 
a  few  very  stupid  ducks  soon  gets  one 
rather  peeved.  It  was  that  way  with  us 
on  the  bar.  We  would  hear  the  unknown 
man's  gun,  and  it  seemed  that  a  bird 
dropped  nearly  every  shot.  It  was 
uncanny.  Flocks  that  we  were  sure 
were  out  of  range  of  the  hunter  would  pay 
toll  to  his  seemingly  unerring  aim.  We 
had  to  admit  it.    It  had  our  goats. 

About  nine-thirty,  I  decided  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  little  drama  being  enacted 
at  this  point  where  I  had  hitherto  been 
spectator.  Uniimbering  my  30-30  car- 
bine I  fired  at  every  flock  of  geese  that 
came  within  rifle  range  but  still  they 
would  insist  in  going  over  that  timbered 
point  on  which  crouched  the  unknown 
hunter.  When  eleven  o'clock  ariived 
and  the  flight  ceased  I  was  rather  surpris- 
ed to  know  that  I  had  actually  hit  six 
geese  in  flight,  and,  I  might  say  I  had 
brought  down  my  birds  in  the  most 
approved  manner  in  other  words  "accord- 
ing to  Hoyle."  This  had  been  my  first 
experience  shooting  birds  on  the  wing 
with  a  rifle  although  this  method  is 
practiced  extensively  by  the  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood. 

On  our  way  back  to  camp  my  compan- 
ions' conversation  centred  around  the 
unknown  hunter.  Who  he  was,  seemed 
to  be  the  main  topic.  Their  questions 
were  soon  answered  however  for  no  sooner 
had  we  landed  and  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable around  a  small  fire  when  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  was  shattered  by 
the  rattles,  squeaks  and  backfires  that 
accompany  a  certain  make  of  "tin  car" 
or  "fliver."  This  particular  car  came  to 
a  jerky  and  ungraceful  stop  in  front  of 
our  tent  where  the  frying  pans,  unwashed 
dishes  and  the  remainder  of  our  provisions 
were  piled.  The  disturber  of  the  peace 
was  none  other  than  our  friend  Van 
Norse,  postmaster  at  a  small  town  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  my  uncle's  ranch. 
Greetings  over,  we  suggested  that  our 
guest  move  his  "fliver"  to  a  less  conspicu- 
ous spot  behind  our  tent  and  stop  with 
us  for  dinner. 

While  we  were  partaking  of  the  meal, 
the  postmaster  related  his  experiences  of 
the  morning's  hunt.  It  seemed  that 
he  had  watched  the  flight  of  geese  from 
the  north  shore  of  the  lake  and  seeing 
them  swing  away  from  us  and  over  the 
point  had  decided  to  utilize  said  point 
for  his  own  purposes.  As  you  already 
know  he  had  chosen  well.  He  had 
brought  down  twenty-six  birds  in.fall. 

"Here  is  my  little  joker."  he  said  after 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg, 
and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  new  England  and  four  Middle 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  water- 
power,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO  contains 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which 
may  be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free; 
to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads 
and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's  web  over  a  huge  part 
of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write — H.  A.  MACDONELL, 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
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Quick,  Sure  Shooting 


An  important  feature  of 
all  Parker  Guns  is  the 
nicety  of  balance  that 
comes  from  perfect  weight  dis- 
tribution. This  gives  the  ease  of 
handling  so  necessary  for  success- 
ful wing  or  trap  shooting. 

Send  for  the  Parker  Booklet. 

PARKER  BROS.,  Master  Gun  Makers,  MERIDEN,  CONN.,  U.S.A. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent :  A.  W.  duBray.  Box  102,  San  Francisco 
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When  Hot  Days  Come 

Then — you  will  enjoy  the  care- 
free comfort  hidden  in  the  cool, 
shaded  spots  of  the  open.  Go 
prepared  for  restful  relaxation — 
equipped  with  "Gold  Medal" 
Folding  Furniture. 

"Gold  Medal"  is  comfortable — 
and  it's  built  for  outdoor  use. 
Light  in  weight,  compact  when 
folded,  easy  and  convenient  to 
carry  wherever  you  go.  Time 
tested — thirty  years  of  world- 
wide use  has  proved  its  rugged 
durability. 

ASK  for  the  Genuine  "Gold 
Medal".  INSIST  on  it.  Rer 
liable  dealers  have  it  or  can  get  it 
for  you.  The  name  and  trade- 
mark is  on  every  piece.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Mfg. 
Company 

1721  Packard  Ave..     Racine,  Wisconsin 
U.  S.  A. 

For  30  years  makers  of  fine  folding 
fumdure 

Cold  Medal; 

TRADE  MARK  REO. 

Folding  Furniture 


SCHNOTER'S 

Suspensories 


Leaders 

for  51  years 


Perfect  in  every  way,  quality, 
fit  and  wear.  Low  price.  Used 
in  hospitals ;  prescribed  by 
medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  docs  not 
carry  Schnoter'e — accept  no 
substitutes.  Order  direct,  |1. 

Booklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon 
request. 

J.C.SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G.) 
NEW  JERSEY 


we  had  cleared  and  washed  the  dishes. 
"It  gets  the  birds  every  time." 

Van  Norse  was  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  merits  of  his  rifle  (a  250  Savage)  and 
surprised  us  by  stating  that  he  had  killed 
two  moose  the  previous  fall  and  thirty- 
one  coyotes  in  the  winter  that  followed 
with  it.  We  were  not  old  hands  at  the 
moose  hunting  but  we  couldn*t  under- 
stand how  a  gun  of  such  a  small  calibre 
could  be  used  successfully  against  such 
big  game.  Our  friend  was  not  discour- 
aged at  our  non-comprehension,  however 
and  gave  us  a  line  of  talk  that  would  do 
justice  to  a  rifle  salesman  until  I  became 
partly  convinced  that  the  "scientific 
dope"  such  as  high  velocity  combined 
with  a  bullet  that  would  mushroom  to 
several  times  its  normal  size  upon 
impact  might  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  killing  moose.  At  least  it  was 
worth  a  trial. 

In  the  years  that  followed  I  always 
viewed  that  unsuccessful  goose  hunt 
the  best  day  and  a  half  I  had  spent  in  my 
life.  It  was  there  that  my  friend  Van 
Nrjrse  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
250-3000  savage  rifle. 

At  the  first  suitable  opportunity  I 
sent  for  a  gun  like  the  one  Van  Norse  had 
used  and  the  second  week  in  October  I 
received  it.  The  other  members  of  our 
hunting  party  were  content  to  see  the 
results  I  derived  from  my  new  arm  before 
they  themselves  sent  for  one.  They 
assured  me  that  they  would  not  commit 
themselves  to  any  rash  steps  just  be- 
cause a  postmaster  had  expounded  some 
rather  thick  theories,  that  they  could 
scarcely  understand,  let  alone  make 
themselves  believe. 

But  I  got  results.  I  used  my  new  rifle 
at  the  last  goose  hunt  of  the  season  and 
bagged  fourteen  birds.  I  found  that  I 
could  hit  a  goose  nearly  as  often  under 
one  hundred  yards  with  my  new  arm  as 
I  could  with  a  shot  gun,  and  over  that 
range,  while  the  latter  was  useless.  I 
was  able  to  bring  down  birds  with  fair 
regularity  up  to  two  hundred  yards. 
The  old  bug-bear  of  leading  your  game 
too  little  or  vice  versa  was  eliminated  by 
this  rifle;  the  bullet  seemed  to  reach 
the  mark  the  instant  the  report  had 
sounded. 

A  freeze-up  took  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  October  that  year  making  goose 
hunting  a  thing  of  the  past  until  the 
next  season,  but  as  coyotes  were  very 
plentiful  and  we  had  over  four  weeks 
before  we  left  for  the  north  woods  in 
quest  of  moose,  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  that  source  of  sport  and  profit. 

One  fine  morning,  while  the  boys  were 
hitching  the  horses  to  the  flat  sleigh  prior 
to  our  hunt,  I  took  my  rifle  to  the  target 
range  for  a  try  out.  The  new  gold  bead 
front  sight  that  I  had  substituted  for 
the  original  silver  bead  showed  up  very 
well  on  all  targets.  Satisfying  myself 
as  to  the  trajectory  up  to  four  hundred 
yards,  I  joined  the  boys,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  me  some  time. 

Mile  after  mile  slipped  past  us  as  we 
sat  in  our  furs  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sleigh.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon before  we  reached  the  shores  of 
a  small  lake  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  our  ranch.  After  securing  the 
horses  to  the  side  of  a  convenient  hay- 
stack we  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  around 
a  long  rocky  point  that  jutted  into  the 
lake  at  our  right. 

This  point  acted  as  a  very  good  screen 
between  ourselves  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  lake.  With  speedy  and  quiet 
stalking  we  were  able  to  come  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  a  shaggy  old 
coyote  which  was  utilizing  a  snow  drift 
on  which  to  sun  himself.  Taking  care- 
ful aim  over  a  handy  rock  I  fired.  The 
results  were  not  as  I  had  desired  them  to 


be  but  at  any  rate  I  had  shot  a  leg  off  my 
quarry  which  was  better  than  missing 
him  entirely.  Firing  again  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  wounded  crea- 
ture drop.  Having  this  off  my  mind,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  my  cousin  Bill 
who  was  shooting  at  the  fleeing  form 
of  another  coyote  which  had  broken 
from  cover  some  distance  down  the 
point.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  frozen  lake  surface  separated  the 
coyote  from  the  fiercely  spitting  rifle 
when  my  cousin  ran  out  of  shells.  There 
were  still  three  shots  left  in  my  rifle  so, 
thrusting  this  into  his  hands,  I  told  him 
the  four  hundred  yards  trajectory  and 
wished  him  luck.  His  first  shot  went 
over  and  in  front  of  the  grey  streak  into 
which  our  coyote  had  changed  himself 
but  luckily  the  next  shot  turned  him  over 
in  the  most  approved  manner. 

At  dusk  we  came  upon  a  third  coyote 
greedily  munching  the  frozen  carcass  of 
a  deceased  cow.  One  shot  from  my  250- 
3000  Savage  rifle  terminated  his  career  as 
local  beach  comber  and  free  lance  trouba- 
dour. Quite  content  with  our  day's  bag 
we  returned  home  rather  late,  to  enjoy 
the  hct  supper  that  Henri  the  French 
cock  had  prepared  for  us. 

The  weeks  prior  to  our  rendezvous 
with  the  moose,  we  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage  after  a  few  humiliating  mis- 
ses. The  first  few  days  before  I  really 
knew  my  gun,  I  began  to  be  surer  of 
placing  my  bullets  where  I  wanted  them. 
I  soon  developed  the  art  of  shooting  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  seldom  I 
missed  a  coycte  under  two  hundred  yards 
with  my  first  shot.  Of  course,  shooting 
like  this  soon  reduced  the  ranks  of  our 
quarry,  until  the  last  day  of  our  hunt  we 
only  saw  one  of  the  animals,  but  my  cous- 
in got  him  with  my  rifle.  This  brought 
Bill's  score  of  pelts  up  to  fourteen  while 
Jim  had  eleven  and  myself  twenty-three. 
As  each  pelt  brought  from  fifteen  to 
wenty  dollars  I  considered  our  time 
tell  spent. 

The  opening  of  the  moose  season,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November,  found  my 
uncle,  my  two  cousins  and  myself  camped 
on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Red  Deer 
river.  Being  in  the  centre  of  the  moose 
country  and  seeing  many  signs  of  the 
game  near  us  gave  us  fresh  hopes,  for  we 
had  heard  from  a  timber  cruiser  that  the 
moose  were  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this 
district.  It  was  with  a  lighter  heart  that 
we  set  about  building  a  shelter  for  the 
four  horses  and  arranging  articles  around 
the  camp  for  our  greater  convenience. 

The  first  six  days  of  the  open  season, 
hunting  was  out  of  the  question.  A 
crust  had  already  formed  over  the  snow 
so  that  a  person  travelling  through  the 
woods  -would  create  such  a  disturbance 
that  game  would  be  warned  of  his  ap- 
proach before  he  had  come  within  half  a 
mile  of  it.  Although  stalking  of  big 
game  was  impossible,  we  reaped  a  rich 
haivest  of  pelts  from  mink,  weasel  and 
fisher  which  frequented  the  small  streams 
that  are  so  numerous  in  this  part  of 
the  forest.  In  fact,  we  caught  enough 
of  these  small  animals  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  our  trip. 

The  night  of  November  twenty-first 
and  the  morning  of  the  twenty  second, 
snow  fell;  big,  soft  flakes  they  weie, 
that  covered  the  old  crust  by  a  blanket 
some  seven  inches  thick.  The  bushes 
and  rocks  were  one  faultless  white  blurr. 
Everything  was  so  neat  and  pure  that 
the  rosy  breasted  cross  bills,  the  red 
squirrels  and  any  other  animal  or  bird 
whose  coat  consisted  of  bright  colors 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  world 
foreign  to  warm  tints  or  shade. .  This 
is  a  poor  description  of  the  forest  as  we 
emerged  from  our  camp  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty  third. 
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Although  I  walked  the  whole  day 
through,  searching  in  every  cluster  of 
dense  undergrowth  that  looked  promising 
as  a  cover  for  game,  I  had  to  return  to 
camp  without  firing  a  shot.  My  cousin 
Bill  had  exceptional  luck  having" killed  a 
large  bull  and  a  smaller  member  of  the 
moore  tribe.  As  coavs  could  not  be  shot 
at  any  time  and  one  person  being  only 
allowed  two  males  my  cousin  had  watched 
the  remainder  of  the  herd,  five  in  num- 
ber— vanish  in  the  spruce  thicket  about 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  him. 

A  person  becomes  optimistic  the  first 
few  times  that  your  game  scents  you  and 
beats  a  hasty  retreat  before  you  are  within 
howitzei  range  of  it  but  if  this  keeps  up 
for  several  days  as  it  did  with  me,  one 
gets  peeved  and  then  sore.  I  didn't 
wonder  at  the  local  Indians  naming  the 
moose  "the  black  ghost."  At  the  end 
of  five  days  I  knew  the  reason  for  this 
name;  a  person  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  shoot  one. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty  eighth 
I  got  up  extra  early.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
wonied.  Here  I  was  in  a  perfectly  good 
hunting  country  with  a  rifle  that  I  had 
every  reason  to  want  to  try  out  on  big 
game;  with  both  my  cousins  having 
secured  the  season's  bag.  Jim  had  shot 
two  deer,  and  myself  with  just  one  small 
cross  fox  to  my  credit  and  only  three 
more  days  to  hunt. 

Do  you  believe  in  luck?  I  myself 
don't,  but  what  can  a  person  think 
when  about  4  o'clock  that  day  a  bull,  a 
cow,  and  a  young  calf  that  I  had  been 
trailing  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
walk  calmly  into  the  middle  of  a  hay 
slough  to  test  the  wind  with  me  just  two 
hundred  yards  away  standing  upon  a 
pile  of  rock  with  not  even  a  twig  to  cut 
off  this  most  welcome  view. 

Did  some  one  say  Providence?  Well 
perhaps.    It's  beyond  me. 

I  enjoyed  the  view  very  much.  It  was 
what  I  had  been  searching  for  for  several 
days  and  dreaming  of  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  huge  old  bull  stood  swinging  his 
massive  head  to  catch  the  wind  at  all 
angles,  while  the  cow  stood  quietly  by 
with  one  eye  on  her  mate  for  the  signal 
to  run  and  the  other  on  her  calf,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  ioaming  disposition  and 
a  wonderful  appetite,  for  he  sampled 
every  bit  of  herbage  in  sight,  but  always  \ 
trotted  back  to  his  mother  when  she  gave 
a  low  giunt. 

Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  pot  the  bull  as  he  stood.    I  was  very 
anxious  to  secure  him  but  former  exper- 
ience had  taught  me  that  a  moose  is  aj 
game  sport  and  very  courageous  at  times  ! 
and  so  all  real  sportsmen  gave  them  a 
chance  for  their  lives     It  was  a  shame  to 
break  up  the  happy  family  below  me.  but,  j 
as  I  had  just  one  more  day  to  hunt  I  I 
couldn't  risk  being  temperamental. 

Dropping  on  one  knee  and  making 
sure  that  my  rifle  was  loaded  with  a  soft 
point  bullet,  I  gave  a  shrill  whistle.  / 

There  was  nothing  to  mark  the  place 
they  had  formerly  stood  but  a  (  loud  of 
snow.  I  soon  pick'  d  out  the  bull  as  the 
small  herd  endeavored  to  reach  the  timb- 
er on  the  other  side  of  the  slough.  Firing 
at  his  retreating  form  I  had  the  satisfact- 
ion of  seeing  him  turn  a  complete  s  n  er- 
sault.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  twinkling, 
however,  and  passed  from  my  view  into 
the  timber. 

Following  my  quarry  a  short  distan<  e 
into  the  woods,  I  saw  where  he  had  laid 
down  and  knew  he  was  hai  d  hit,  so  acting 
upon  the  tactics  of  the  hunters  in  the 
vicinity  I  sat  down  upon  a  log  and  lit 
my  pipe. 

A  hard  hit  moose  will  not  run  far,  if 
not  closely  f<  11  owed.    They,  as  a  rule, 
lie  down  until  cold  sets  into  the  wound 
and  this,  combined  with  the  loss  of  blood 


IVER  JOHNSON 

SAFETY  AUTOMATIC 

REVOLVER 


Play 
Safe 


Include  a  good  revolver  in  your  regular 
equipment — as  a  guarantee  of  protection 
in  an  emergency. 

And  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  accident, 
make  sure  the  revolver  is  an  Iver  Johnson. 
That's  the  revolver  you  can  thump,  bump, 
drop,  or  "Hammer  the  Hammer" — it  won't 
discharge  accidentally. 

When   needed,  the   Iver  Johnson  re- 

FHEE!  Two  interesting  booklets 
for  the  one  that  interests  you. 


sponds  with  lightning  quickness.  Instead 
of  ordinary  flat  springs,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  break,  piano-wire  heat-treated 
springs  are  used  in  this  revolver.  That's 
what  keeps  it  always  ready  for  use. 

Hammer  and  Hammerless  models  in  all 
calibres.  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  and 
Western  Walnut  grips.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
the  particular  model  you  want,  write  us. 

full  of  information.  Send  at  once 
"A  15'' — Firearms.  "B  15"— Bicycles 


IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS,  15  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mast- 

New  York  Office:  99  Chambers  Street  San  Francisco  Office:  717  Market  Street 


Ride  an  Iver  Johnson 
Truss-Bridge  Bicycle. 
Strong,  speedy,  easy- 
riding  and  durable. 
Models  and  prices  to 
suit  everyone. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
an  Iver  Johnson  Champion 
single  barrel  shotgun.  Ac- 
curate, dependable,  moder- 
ately priced. 
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MARBIE'S 

•Outing  Equipment 


ZJ' 


Preferred  By 
Outdoor  Men 


Handy  Compass 


Don't  go  on  a  trip  to  woods 
or  lake,  or  even  on  a  motor 
tour,  without  a  Marble's  Com- 
pass to  guide  you  right.  Made 
with  waterproof  screw  case.  Ac- 
curate at  all  times,  for  it  cannot 
demagnetize.  Safety  Coat  Com- 
pass—  Fastens  to  coat  or  belt, 
can',  ge,l»_iost.  in  plain  view„at  all 
times.     Stationary  dial,  $2.10. 
Revolving  dial.  $2.50.  Pocket 
Compass  stationary  dial,  $1.75; 
revolving  dial.  »2.10. 

Waterproof  Match  Box 

Holds  good  supply  of  matches  and  keeps  them 
bone-dry,  even  under  water.    May  be  quickly 
opened  and  closed  in  the  dark.    Made  of  seamless  brass- 
nlckel-plated,  size  of  10-gauge  shell,  j  ust  right  for  pocket,  H5C 


Marble's  Equipment  withstands 
hard  usage  and  never  disappoints, 
We  show  only  a  few  items — the  Marble  line 
includes  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes, 
Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Cleaning  Implements, 
Gun  Sights,  Fish  Gaff,  Nitro-Solvent  Oil. 
Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Shell  Extractors  and 
Recoil  Pads. 

Most  good  stores  sell  Marble's 
Equipment — if  your  deal- 
er can't  supply  you  order 
direct.  Ask  for  the  Marble 
Catalog. 

Camp  Axe 

No.  9,  a  real  necessity  to 
every  outdoor  man.  Small 
enough  to  carry  in  Jhe  belt, 
yet  large  and  heavy  enough 
for  strenuous  use.  Blade  of 
finest  steel,  2?^x4J4  inch. 
14  inch  handle  of  selected 
J*iclcr>rv.  weiens  22  ounces. 
12.10.    Sheath,  $1  extra. 

Pri<  es  quoted  are  Canadian  list 
Marble  Arms&  Mfg  Co. 

581  Delta  Avenue 
Gladstone,  Michigan 
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THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MINARD'S 


PLLISONGray.awell 
known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 

"  Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  camp* 
for  year»  and  consider  it  the  ben  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  tt 
give*  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
•uch  at  Sprains,  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc.,  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


MINARD'S 

UnimeNT 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

The    American  Pedometer 

Ragulatei  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances, Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 
Indispensable  to  every  lover  of  outdoor  sport 
and  especially  to  those  who  love  WALKING. 

Instructive  because  of 
value   in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  compass  and 
as  useful  to  SPORTS- 
MEN. It  furnishes  the 
true  solution  of  many  a 
dirputed    question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from 
various    points.  Best 
of  all  it  is  a  wonderful 
health  pro- 
moter be- 
cause its  in- 
teresting DO- 
t  a  t  i  o  n  s  af- 
ford real  in- 
centive for 
WALKING. 
Whether  you 
walk  for 
health,  busi- 
ness or  plea- 
sure —  any- 
where,  ev- 
erywhere.the 
A  M  E  R  I- 
CAN  Pedo- 
meter tells 
the  whole 
story  of  jut  how  far  yon  have  travelled. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer   $3.00 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 
AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.    -    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


SPORTING  CAMP 

For  Sale,  ten  acre  island  and 
well-built  two-story  bungalow 
Camp,  furnished  to  accommodate 
twenty  people,  two  miles  from  rail- 
road station,  Wanipitae  Bay,  French 
River;  good  fishing,  hunting.  Price 
f5500. 

CHARTERED   TRUST  AND 
EXECUTOR  COMPANY 

46  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


makes  him  easy  prey  for  the  hunter  who 
uses  this  method. 

I  waited  an  hour,  and  then  set  off  on 
the  blood-smeared  trail.  I  hadn't  gone 
over  four  hundred  yards  when  I  came  up 
with  my  moose  which  was  quite  dead. 
Propped  up  against  some  poplar  saplings 
he  had  not  even  fallen  when  life  had 
flown  fiom  his  noble  body. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  was  several 


years  ago  that  these  instances  happened. 
Since  that  time  I  have  killed  four  moose, 
several  deer,  also  geese  and  coyote  with 
the  same  rifle.  It  has  been  my  compan- 
ion on  mountain  hunts  in  California  and 
Mexico.  It  has  also  killed  deer  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  On  all  my  travels 
I  pack  it  first  thing  for  it  is  from  this 
arm  I  derive  most  sport  no  matter  where 
I  go. 


Queries  and  Answers 


The  9  M.  M.  Mannlicher. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Being  a  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada,  I  would  like  to  know  the  veloc- 
ity and  trajectory  of  the  9  M.  M.  Mann- 
licher  rifle.  Kindly  advise  whether  or 
not  the  Mannlicher  rifle  is  considered  a 
good  all  round  sporting  rifle. 

E.  MacLennan, 

Vancouver. 

Reply — The  9  M.  M.  Mannlicher  cart- 
ridge shoots  a  280  grain  bullet  at  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  1850  foot  seconds, 
with  a  muzzle  energy  of  2108  foot  pounds. 
The  200-yard  trajectory  is  6}4  inches, 
and  the  300-yard  trajectory  is  16  inches. 
This  cartridge  is  mid-way  in  power 
between  the  .35  Remington  Automatic 
and  the  .35  calibre  Model  1895  "Winchest- 
er, and  has  a  trajectory  over  hunting 
ranges  which  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  .35  Remington.  The  bullet,  how- 
ever, weighs  280  grains,  being  somewhat 
heavier  than  we  shoot  in  either  of  the 
two  cartridges  mentioned. 

The  9  M.  M.  is  a  good  rifle  for  killing 
big  game  such  as  moose  and  deer  in  wood- 
ed country,  but  would  not  be  a  good 
selection  for  shooting  smaller  varieties 
of  game,  nor  for  hunting  in  open  country. 

Editor. 


Reboring  a  .22. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  my  .22 
rifle  rebored  to  a  .25-20?  If  so,  where 
in  Canada  could  I  get  it  done?  It  has  a 
30  inch  barrel  and  the  Martini  drop 
block  action.  The  barrel  is  in  very  poor 
condition  inside.  I  intend  to  use  it  for 
target  shooting. 

Cyril  Elliott, 

Oshawa,  Ontario. 

Reply — It  would  not  be  advisable  to 
have  your  .22  rebored  to  a  25-20  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  change  your  action 
from  rim  to  centre  fire  to  handle  the  .25-20 
ammunition.  I  do  not  know  where  you 
could  have  this  done.  Your  best  and 
cheapest  plan  would  be  to  obtain  a  new 
barrel  for  your  rifle.  If  your  .22  is  a 
B.  S.  A.  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  this 
by  addressing  the  Fraser  Company,  10 
Hospital  St.,  Montreal. 

Editor. 


Selecting  a  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  contemplating  purchasing  a  12 
gauge  shotgun,  in  the  near  future.  I 
wish  you  would  give  me  your  opinion 
regarding  a  pump  and  a  double  gun.  I 
would  like  a  pump  as  it  is  a  little  quicker 
in  flo  k  shooting  and  long  shots,  but  I 
favor  a  double  barrel,  one  barrel  full  and 
the  other  modified  so  that  the  gun  will 
shoot  duck  and  also  prairie  chickens 
without  shooting  them  to  pieces.  I  have 
never  seen  an  article  in  any  of  the  back 
numbers,  which  I  have  gone  through 
last  week,  covering  the  above  subject. 

1  remembered  an  article  some  years  ago 
regarding  length  of  stock,  drop,  and  comb 
etc.,  required  for  the  average  man.  This 
article  gave  the  measurements  of  the 
man  and  the  shotgun  adapted  for  him. 


I  looked  through  all  the  copies  of  your 
magazine  for  four  years  but  did  not 
locate  same.  I  wish  at  some  future  date 
that  the  editor  of  the  gun  department 
would  write  an  editorial  on  this  subject, 
as  I  am  sure  many  readers  are  up  against 
the  same  trouble  as  myself. 

The  gun  I  am  using  at  present  is  very 
straight  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
further  mistakes  in  purchasing  a  new  gun 
(hammerless).  My  gun  is  a  Stevens 
double  barrel  and  when  I  throw  same  to 
my  shoulder  with  my  eyes  looking  at  an 
object  the  barrels  are  about  a  foot  under, 
and  it  means  that  I  have  to  bend  my 
head  away  down  to  get  at  the  sights. 
I  am  5  ft.  8  inches  high  and  weigh  145 
lbs.,  and  am  20  years  old.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
let  me  know  at  an  early  date  what  type 
of  stock  and  pump  or  double  barrel  is 
required  by  me. 

J.  E.  Marshall, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Reply — For  duck  shooting  you  are 
almost  sure  to  get  better  results  from  a 
full  choke  pump  gun  than  from  a  double, 
but  f-  r  field  shooting  many  hunters  prefer 
the  double  gun  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
can  have  different  styles  of  boring  in  one 
gun  for  both  close  and  long  range  shots. 

I  note  that  you  say  your  present  gun 
is  very  straight  but  that  you  find  you  are 
pointing  at  least  a  foot  below  objects 
at  which  you  aim.  This  is  very  conclus- 
ive evidence  that  your  gun  stock  is  not 
straight  enough.  The  average  man  of 
your  heigh th  and  age  is  almost  sure  to  be 
able  to  do  fair  field  shooting  with  a  stock 
of  the  following  dimensions:  drop  at 
comb,  W&  inches;  drop  at  heel,  234  to 
2M  inches;  length  of  stock  13M  to  1434 
inches,  depending  upon  whether  you 
have  short  or  long  arms.  You  will 
nearly  always  require  a  shorter  stock  on 
repeating  shotguns  than  on  a  double 
hammerless.  When  using  a  gun  with  a 
straight  grip,  you  will  have  better  satis- 
faction by  using  less  drop  at  the  comb 
and  heel  than  when  using  one  with  a  full 
grip  that  fills  your  hand.  You  will 
usually  prefer  about  a  one-fourth  inch 
greater  length  of  stock  with  a  straight 
grip  gun  than  with  a  gun  fitted  with  a 
pistol  grip.  A  very  good  plan  in  selecting 
a  gun  is  to  handle  several  different  types 
and  styles  of  stocks  and  therefore,  see 
which  one  seems  to  fit  you  the  best,  and 
then  select  a  gun  that  is  made  from  these 
measurements.  It  is  usually  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  gun  that  shoots  high  in 
either  duck  or  chicken  shooting  as  many 
of  the  birds  are  rising  very  rapidly  when 
you  fire  at  them  and  you  are  likely  to 
make  a  greater  percentage  of  clean  kills 
by  having  a  weapon  that  shoots  a  little 
high. 

Any  of  the  standard  pump  guns  like 
the  Remington,  Winchester,  Savage,  or 
Stevens  make  a  splendid  duck  gun  when 
made  up  in  the  standard  trap  style,  but 
with  the  stock  made  about  13%  to  14 
inches  in  length  to  enable  you  to  use  it 
comfortably  when  wearing  plenty  of 
clothing  as  is  usually  the  case  when  duck 
shooting.    After  using  a  gun  that  has 
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considerable  drop  in  the  stock  and  then 
taking  up  one  that  is  made  from  the 
trap  style  most  men  conclude  that  they 
will  shoot  over  everything,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  will  be  surprised  that  their 
average  number  of  kills  will  be  increased 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  nearly 
everyone  shoots  low  and  behind  on  all 
rapidly  moving  game.  This  is  especially 
so  on  right-quartering  birds.  1  would 
suggest  that  you  try  to  obtain  the  loan 
of  a  properly  fitting  repeating  shotgun 
and  see  whether  you  cannot  do  good  duck 
shooting  with  it  before  making  your 
final  selection. 

Editor. 


Various  Inquiries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  recently  come  into  the  possess- 
ion of  a  B.  S.  A.  Martini-Henry  and 
would  like  to  know  if  this  is  too  large  for 
deer.  Could  the  barrel  be  cut  off  from 
32  inches  to  about  22  inches  or  24  inches? 
Would  this  affect  the  recoil  and  shooting 
qualities  any? 

Does  the  shooting  of  shot  shells  in  a 
rifle  affect  the  rifling  in  any  way? 

What  is  a  .38-55  model  1894  Winchest- 
er, with  gold  bead  front  sight,  newly 
overhauled,  revarnished  and  reblued  in 
perfect  condition  worth  now? 

I  have  a  Jas.  Kerr  hammer  double- 
barrelled  shotgun  that  is  engraved  all  , 
over.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  class  | 
of  more  modern  shotgun  this  is  equal  to?  j 
It  has  Damascus  steel  barrels  and  is  made  \ 
in  England. 

If  a\22  has  small  particles  of  rust  in 
the  barrel,  how  is  this  best  removed? 
Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  plug  up  the 
muzzle  and  fill  the  barrel  with  nitro- 
solvent,  and  leave  it  for  a  couple  of  days? 
Would  the  solvent  be  any  good  after 
this? 

What  is  the  effective  range  of  a  .22 
single  shot  pistol  having  a  10 %  inch 
barrel,  using  .22  long  rifle  hollow  point? 

Could  you  tell  me  about  what  the 
B.  S.  A.  shotguns  are  worth  today? 
What  wads  should  be  used  in  reloading 
12-gauge  shells  for  brush  and  duck 
shooting?  Could  the  powder  and  shot 
be  obtained  from  any  sporting  goods 
store,  or  would  I  have  to  send  away  for 
it? 

Does  one  need  a  permit  to  carry  a 
side-arm  now? 

Ben.  F.  Wright, 

Bowser,  B.  C. 

Reply— Your  B.  S.  A.  Martini-Henry 
rifle  would  not  be  too  large  for  deer 
shooting.  Of  course,  you  can  cut  off 
the  barrel  of  this  rifle  to  22  or  24  inches 
or  to  any  other  length  that  you  prefer. 
Cutting  off  the  barrel  to  this  extent 
would  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  cart- 
ridge, possibly  150  feet  per  second.  The 
exact  amount  would  depend  considerably 
upon  the  kind  of  powder  and  the  type  of 
cartridges  that  you  are  using.  Cutting 
off  the  barrel  six  or  eight  inches  will 
increase  the  recoil  slightly  because  it 
cuts  down  the  weight  of  the  weapon. 
This,  of  course,  will  appear  to  be  greater 
than  is  actually  the  case  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  shorter  barrel  will  give  a  report 
that  is  more  noticeable  to  ycu  than  that 
which  is  now  obtained  from  the  longer 
barrel  because  the  muzzle  will  be  six  or 
eight  inches  closer  to  the  face. 

The  use  of  shot  shells  in  a  rifle  barrel 
will  almost  certainly  result  in  leading  of 
thebarrel.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
move lead  from  a  rifle  barrel.  In  addi- 
tion t  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
good  shot  patterns  even  at  very  short 
range,  from  a  rifled  tube. 

A  refinished  .38-55  Winchester  would 
probably  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $30.00  or  $35.00,  if  the  ban  el  is  in  good 
condition. 
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The  WALKER  HOUSE       HOTEL  CARLS-RITE 

•The  House  of  Plenty"  "The  House  of  Comfort" 

TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

OUR  duty  as  Hotel  Proprietors  Is  to  maintain  the  best  up-to-date  hotels 
possible,  performing  a  public  service  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  enjoy 
whenever   In  the  great  city. 

A  cuisine  which  is  unsurpassed,  such  conveniences  and  a  service  which  will 
satisfy  the  travelling  men,  tourists,  and  such  individual  attention  which  will 
delight  the  ladles  and  children  travelling  without  escorts,  which  truly  bespeaks 
of  these  hotels. as  being  Toronto's  two  leading  hotels,  are  the  endeavours  of 
the  proprietors. 

The  hotels  WALKER  HOUSE  and  CARLS-RITE  are  within  a  block  of  the 
UNION  STATION  and  convenient  to  the  shopping  centre. 

We  specialize  on  the  American  Plan.    European  plan  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL 

PROPRIETORS 

HERBERT  (DOC)  McCARTHY   Manager  Hotel  Carls-Rite 
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S)J>  is  the  Registered  name  of 
the  specially  prepared  steel 
hard  bamboo  solely  used  by 

The  World  Premier  Angling  Specialists  in  tbe  manu- 
facture of  their  famous  Split  Bamboo  Fishing 


Rods,  and 

is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most  springy  material  known 
for  rod  making.  No  ordinary  bamboo  can  be  compared  with  it. 


"De  Luxe"  Rods  "Hardy's"  latest  design  in  single  handed  rods  for  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing. 

Length  9  ft.  Weight  5)4  ozs.  9)4  ft.  bjk  ozs.    10  ft.  6W  ozs. 
"Extra  Light"  Salmon  Fly  Rods.  Length  14ft.  Weight  18K  ozs.  15ft.  23  ozs.  16ft.  26  ozs. 
Built  by  hand  of  specially  selected  steel  hard  "Palakona,"  Reg'd,  split  bamboo. 


"HARDY'S"  FLIES 


artists  in  the  work — Unsurpassed  for 


by 

Ul  hooks  carefully  tested. 


Dressed 
quality.  All 

"Halford"  Floating  Flies  as  dressed  for  the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford. 
Wet  Flies,  With  and  Without  Snoods.    Special  Canadian  and  American  patterns. 
Salmon  Flies  on  "Oval"  Wire  Hooks.  The  strongest  formation — No  breakages. 
'Hardys"  make  Rods.  Reels,  Lines,  Gut  Casts,  Flies,  Spinners,  and  requisites  for  all  kinds 
of  angling.    Their  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped;  is  supervised  by  Champion 
Fly  and  Bait  Casters,  who  are  also  expert  anglers — the  "Hardys.       Send  for  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  plates  of  flies,  etc.,  in  correct  colours,  free. 

Hardy  Bros.  Ltd.  Manufactory,  Alnwick,  Eng.  eiptif  Man.T.w. 

Canadian  Representative:  Messrs.  FRASER  CO..  10  Hospital  St./Montreal,  Canada. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game. 


Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 


A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Limited,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  all  kind  of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are 
streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing.  Also  Caribou  bar- 
rens. Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be 
secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  Pittman,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Ltd. 

St.  John's  Nfld. 
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I  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  valuation 
on  the  James  Kerr  double  barrel  shotgun 
as  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  weapon. 

The  best  way  to  remove  rust  from  a  .22 
calibre  rifle  barrel  is  to  soak  it  for  several 
minutes  in  coal  oil,  and  then  give  it  a 
brisk  scrubbing  with  a  good,  stiff,  brass 
brush  of  .25  calibre.  If  this  will  not 
remove  it  you  might  try  using  Winchester 
Rust  Remover  on  a  tight  patch.  Use  it, 
if  possible,  with  a  rod  that  has  a  swivel 
in  the  handle  so  that  the  patch  will 
revolve  with  the  rifling.  The  use  of  nitro- 
solvent  ill  not  remove  rust.  Some 
nitro-solvents  will  cause  more  rust  if  left 
in  the  barrel  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Nitro-solvent  is  intended  to  re- 
move the  fouling  of  smokeless  powder. 

The  effective  range  of  a  .22  calibre 
single  shot  pistol  having  a  10  inch  barrel, 
or  any  other  length  of  barrel,  would  be 
approximately  50  yards.  This  is  because 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  hit  game 
at  a  greater  distance  with  the  .22  pistol. 

The  latest  prices  on  the  B.  S.  A.  shot- 
guns can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Fraser  Company,  of  10  Hospital  St., 
Montreal. 

It  is  usually  no  cheaper  to  reload  the 
shotgun  shells  than  to  buy  factory  loaded 
ammunition.  In  reloading  shot  shells 
you  should  use  one  grease-proof  and  two 
or  three  black  or  pink  edge  felt  wads  over 
the  powder  and  a  thin  card  wad  over  the 
shot.  The  felt  wads  should  be  34  to  Vs 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  depending  upon 
the  charge  that  is  used  and  the  length  of 
the  shell.  About  3-10  of  an  inch  of  the 
shell  should  be  left  for  crimping.  Powder 
and  shot  may  usually  be  obtained  from 
the  large  sporting  goods  stores.  Try 
those  in  Vancouver,  if  you  are  not  able 
to  obtain  supplies  in  your  immediate 
vicinity. 

A  permit  is  required  for  carrying  a  side 
arm  but  not  for  shot  guns  and  rifles. 

  Editor. 

A  Colt  .22  Auto. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
I  have  owned  a  Colt  .22  target  revolver 


for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  have 
found  it  a  very  accurate  and  hard  hitting 
weapon  up  to  100  yards  when  using  .22 
long  rifle  ammunition. 

Just  lately  through  someone  else's 
neglect,  the  inside  of  the  barrel  has  been 
ruined  so  I  intend  purchasing  another. 
In  your  opinion  is  the  .22  Colt  Automatic 
fully  as  accurate  and  dependable  as  the 
.22  Colt  revolver? 

Have  been  a  subscriber  to  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada  for  a  number  of  years 
and  wouldn't  be  without  it  now.  In  my 
humble  estimation  it  is  the  best  magazine 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

A.  J.  MacKay, 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  would  consider  the  Colt  .22 
Automatic  more  accurate  and  just  about 
as  reliable  as  the  .22  Colt  revolver.  This 
is  a  very  fine  little  weapon  and  in  my 
opinion  would  be  very  hard  to  beat  for 
almost  any  purpose  for  which  a  .22  pistol 
or  revolver  could  be  selected. 

You  could  obtain  a  new  barrel  for  your 
.22  Colt  revolver  by  sending  it  back  to 
the  factory  if  you  do  not  wish  to  make  the 
change. 

Editor. 


Do  you  consider  this  rifle  a  good  killer 
of  such  game  as  deer,  black  bear  and 
moose? 

There  are  now  two  kinds  of  bullets 
used  in  this  rifle — the  100  gr.  Western 
and  the  87  gr.  bullet.  Is  the  87  grain  bul- 
let absolutely  satisfactory  for  deer  and 
bear  and  the  100  grain  one  for  moose,  or 
should  the  100  grain  one  be  used  exclus- 
ively for  big  game  hunting?  I  mean  if 
the  shots  are  placed  right.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  would  be  no  good  to  use 
the  whole  animal  as  a  target. 

In  case  neither  of  these  bullets  are 
satisfactory  killers,  what  rifle  would  you 
suggest  that  I  get,  using  the  150  grain 
S.  P.  or  open  point  bullet?  I  would  like 
to  keep  the  .250,  on  account  of  its  light 
recoil  and  neatness,  if  absolutely  satis- 
factory for  deer  and  bear,  also  moose  if 
the  shots  are  placed  right. 

Has  the  new  .300  Savage  cartridge 
more  recoil  than  the  .303  Savage? 

What  would  be  the  recoil  of  the  .30-40 
Krag,  24  inch  barrel,  cartridge  loaded 
with  the  150  grain  bullet  and  45  grains  of 
DuPont  No.  16  powder?  I  like  a  rifle 
with  light  recoil — not  over  1 1  ft.  lbs. 


Smokeless  Powdei  in  a  .22 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Is  it  harmful  to  use  smokeless  powder 
in  a  .22  calibre  rifle  or  revolver,  and  why? 

W.  J.  Abrams. 

Reply — It  is  undoubtedly  harder  to 
keep  a  .22  from  pitting  when  using  smoke- 
less powder  than  the  other  styles  as  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  stronger  priming  mix- 
ture to  ignite  the  smokeless  powder  and 
it  is  harder  to  keep  this  from  pitting  the 
barrel.  This  is  one  reason  why  smoke- 
less ammunition  is  sometimes  more  harm- 
ful to  .22  calibre  rifles  and  pistols  than 
other  styles  of  cartridges. 

Editor. 


Montreal. 


C.  J.  Johnston, 


The  .250  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
I  have  a  .250-3000  lever  action  Savage. 


Reply — As  usual  there  is  a  difference 
in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  87  gr.  bullet 
of  the  .250  Savage  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory for  deer  and  moose  shooting. 
Many  claim  that  it  is.  Others  prefer  a 
heavier  bullet. 

The  .300  Savage  is  a  better  killer  than 
the  .250.  Its  recoil  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  .303  but  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  be  painful  to  the  shooter.  The  recoil 
of  the  .300  Savage  would  be  just  about 
the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the  .30- 
1906,  150  cartridge  in  a  rifle  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  Savage.  The  recoil  of  a 
.30-40  Krag  with  a  24  inch  barrel  made 
up  into  sporting  style  and  used  with  a 
150  grain  bullet  and  the  charge  you 
mention  would  be  about  the  same  or  a 
little  less  than  that  of  the  .300  Savage. 


A  .30-1906  Springfield  and  two  Model  52  .22  cal.  Winchester  bolt  action  repeaters,  restocked  for 
H.  N.  Snively,  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  by  C.  M.  Kreider. 
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A  weapon  of  this  kind  would  weigh  from 
seven  to  eight  pounds. 

Editor. 


The  .300  Savage. 
Editor.  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Rod 
and  Gun  in  Canada  for  some  time  and  like 
the  Guns  and  Ammunition  department 
very  much. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  the  new 
.300  Savage.  Do  you  consider  it  strong 
enough  for  moose  and  grizzly  and  for 
use  as  an  all  round  rifle?  Is  it  as  good 
in  your  opinion  as  the  .30-1906  Reming- 
ton for  that  class  of  game,  and  would  you 
lay  aside  a  .280  Ross  in  good  shape  when 
you  can  get  ammunition  for  it,  for  one 
of  the  Savages. 

G.  A.  Tofflemire, 
Kingsville,  Ontario. 

Reply— The  .300  Savage  is  loaded  to 
equal  the  .30-1906-150-2700  service  cart- 
ridge but  the  shell  is  much  smaller  than 
the  .30-1906  shell  and  consequently 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  ballistics 
that  are  obtainable  in  the  Remington  or 
any  other  .30-1906  when  using  the  .30- 
1906-180  loaded  to  high  velocity,  the 
.30-1906-150-2900,  the  .30-1906-170-2700 
or  similar  loads.  You  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  .30-1906  cartridge,  i,e., 
1906-180  loaded  to  high  velocity,  is  the 
very  widely  used  and  can  be  obtained 
easier  than  the  .300  Savage  cartridge 
which  has  not  as  yet  received  such  wide 
distribution. 

The  .300  Savage  rifle  should  be  just  as 
reliable  and  satisfactory  in  operation  as 
the  .30-1906  Remington  rifle,  but  it  is 
only  equal  to  it  in  ballistics  when  the 
.30-1906  uses  the  .30-1906-150-2700  load. 

Many  hunters  find  .30-30's  and  often 
.25-35's  to  be  amply  heavy  for  moose 
and  grizzly  bear  shooting  but  I  feel  sure 
that  you  would  get  better  results  with  a 
heavier  cartridge  as  there  is  very  much 
less  likelihood  of  losing  cripples. 

Editor. 


Various  Inquiries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  cast  bullet  to 
have  grooves? 

Where  can  I  get  full  metal  cased 
bullets? 

Could  a  .22  H.  P.  be  used  with  any 
accuracy  at  200  yards  with  cast  bullets 
for  target  shooting,  using  a  telescope 
sight? 

Is  a  black  power  gun  more  accurate 
for  target  work  than  the  high  power  guns? 

F.  Palfy, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Reply — It  is  necessary  for  a  cast  bullet 
to  have  grooves  so  that  the  grooves  can 
hold  the  lubricant  and  also  so  that  there 
is  a  place  for  the  metal  that  is  cut  out 
of  the  1  ands  by  the  rifling.  If  the  grooves 
do  not  exist,  this  metal  would  be  piled 
back  into  large  jagged  fins  on  the  base 
of  the  bullet  and  consequently  it  would 
be  less  accurate. 

The  only  cylindrical  lead  bullets  that 
shoot  accurately  are  those  which  are 
patched  with  paper  and  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  Chase-patched 
bullets.  In  using  these  bullets  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  the  barrel  with  water 
between  each  shot.  These  bullets  are 
only  used  with  black  powder.  The 
principal  use  of  the  grooves,  however,  is 
to  hold  the  lubricant. 

You  can  secure  metal  cased  bullets 
of  most  calibres  from  the  Western  Cart- 
ridge Company  of  East  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  .22  High  Power  can  be  used 
for  target  shooting  at  200  yards  when  it 
is  used  with  a  reduced  load  containing 
cast  bullets.  It  might  be  well  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  only  .22  high  power  rifle  on  the  mark- 


Sarage  Model  '99  lever-action.  Note  the  ham- 
merless,  solid  breech.  Nothing  can  get  in  to  jam 
that  powerful  action.  Chambered  for  .22 
hi-power;  .250-3000;  .30-30;  .300;  .303. 


More  than  half  a  mile  a  second 

The  terrific  muzzle  velocity  of  the  Imp — 
the  Savage  .22  hi-po<wer  rifle 


Accuracy  with  the  Imp — the  Savage 
.22  hi-power — means  more  thansimply 
precision.  With  the  Imp  it  means  snap- 
ping out  the  little  bullet  with  a  spin 
that  hurls  it  head-on  at  the  amazing 
speed  of  half  a  mile  per  second — accu- 
rate and  true  for  the  longest  sporting 
distance. 

You  don't  have  to  guess  how  much  to  hold 
over;  you  don't  have  to  guess  how  much  to 
hold  ahead — you  simply  hold  dead  on.  The 
wicked  little  bullet  bites  in  right  where  you 
aim. 

An  all  around  gun — the  Imp — for  foxes 
and  wolves  or  deer  and  moose — for  the  farm 
or  for  the  wilderness.  Safe  and  accurate  at 
short  or  long  range;  the 
bullet  will  not  glance. 

SAVAGE 
ACCURACY 

It's  in  the  boring  and  rifling. 
Every  Savage  hi-power 
smokeless  steel  barrel  is 
bored  again  and  again  un- 
til the  surface  is  as  smooth 


as  science  and  machinery  can  combine  to 
make  it. 

And  each  caliber  has  its  own  individual 
twist  in  rifling,  proved  by  innumerable  ex- 
periments to  spin  its  bullet  most  perfectly 
for  accurate,  long-range  flight. 

For  big  game  hunting,  accuracy  must  be 
backed  up  by  strong  action,  swift  and  sure 
action.  Savage  rifles  have  this  reserve  power 
i oo  per  cent.   A  Savage  won't  jam. 

YOUR  PREFERENCE 

Savage  makes  bolt- action  and  lever -action 
models — equally  accurate,  equally  strong. 

A  caliber  for  every  kind  of  big  and  me- 
dium game. 

Ask  at  your  dealer's,  or  write  for  the  in- 
teresting catalog  describing  our  complete 
line  of  firearms.  Address : 


Savage  manufactures  the  fol- 
lowing high  power  cartridges: 
.22  hi-power;  .250-3000;  .30-30; 
.300 ;  and  .303. 

Savage  ammunition  is  recom- 
mended for  its  remarkable  ac- 


curacy. 

For  best  results  we  advise  that 
Savage  ammunition  be  used  in 
Savage  rifles  when  possible. 


SAVAGE  ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Department  -A  9 
Utica,  N.Y. 

Owners  and  operators  of  the 
J.  Stevens  Arms  Company 
Executive  and  Export  Offices: 
jo  Church  Street,  New  York 


Savage  Model  1920  bolt-action.    Note  the  »o!id 
locking  lugs,  short  throw  of  bolt-handle.  There's 
strength  and  speed  there.  It  won't  jam. 
Chambered  for  .250-3000  and  .300. 
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CANADIAN  FURS 

Sold  in  Canada 
Bring  Higher  Prices 
and  Quicker  Returns 


The  reason  Gene  Bedal  pays 
higher  prices  for  raw  furs  is 
becausehe  owns  and  operates 
a  large  fur  coat  factory  and 
two  retail  stores  which  con- 
sume thousands  of  skins 
annually. 

GENE  BEDAL 

Fur  Buyer 
Kingsville    -  Ont. 
Canada 


This  Beautiful 
Hudson-Seal 


Coat, 


A  A  INCHES 
4U  LONG 


made  from  60  ratsklns. 
We  will  make  any  style 
suggestion  you  wish. 
You  Furnish  the  Raw  Furs 
and  Save  30%  to  50%. 
Think  of  the  joy  and 
personal  satisfaction  your 
mother,  wife,  sister  or 
sweetheart  would  get  out 
of  a  beautiful  fur  set  or 
coat  made  from  the  furs 
you  trap.  You  not  only 
give  them  pleasure  and 
comfort  as  well  as  furs 
that  will  give  years  of 
service,  but  it  will  reflect 
your  own  good  taste  in 
presenting  them.  Save 
your  next  catch  of  furs 
and  have  them  tanned 
and  made  into  garments 
that  will  be  prized.  Send 
them  to 

DUKES  BROS. 

Sculpturlc  Taxider- 
mists   and  Furriers. 
980  Danforth  Ave., 
Toronto,  Can. 


SIZER  AND 
LUBRICATOR 


FIRST  EDITION  OF 

HAND  BOOK  and  CATALOG 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  8c  In  U.S. 
stamps  or  10c  Canadian  coin. 


WE  SELL 
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et  is  made  with  a  very  short  barrel  and 
with  none  of  the  refinements  that  are 
necessary  to  fine  target  shooting  because 
it  was  made  purely  as  a  sporting  rifle. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  rifle  make 
better  22's  for  target  shooting. 

A  black  powder  rifle  is  not  more  accur- 
ate for  target  shooting  than  a  high  power 
rifle.  In  fact,  it  is  nearly  always  less 
accurate,  excepting  the  muzzle  loading 
Schuetzen  rifles.  It  is  very  much  harder 
to  secure  uniform  accuracy  with  black 
powder  and  cast  bullets  when  firing  a 
large  number  of  shots  than  when  using 
smokeless  powder  and  metal  cased 
bullets. 

Editor. 


Cleaning  A  .303  British. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Please  give  me  the  best  preparation 
to  use  to  clean  a  .303  British  rifle  barrel 
that  is  dirty  and  has  become  slightly 
pitted. 

W.   S.  Beatton, 

Sudbury,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  best  way  to  clean  a  .303 
British  or  any  other  rifle  barrel  that 
uses  a  high  power  cartridge  would  proP- 
ably  be  to  soak  the  barrel  for  a  few 
minutes  with  coal  oil  and  then  scrub  it 
out  thoroughly  with  a  good  stiff  soft- 
steel  or  brass  brush  that  is  a  calibre 
larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel.  In 
other  words  just  as  big  a  brush  as  you 
can  pull  through  the  barrel.  When  the 
barrel  has  been  scrubbed  out  in  this 
manner  and  wiped  out  and  examined  it 
should  be  filled  with  the  Whelen  metal 
fouling  solution  if  it  shows  any  signs  of 
being  metal  fouled.  Metal  fouling  will 
usually  appear  in  the  form  of  lumps 
that  may  begin  about  the  middle  of  the 
barrel  and  extend  to  the  muzzle  but  most 
of  it  will  be  within  eight  inches  of  the 
muzzle.  In  rare  cases  metal  fouling  will 
collect  in  lumps  at  the  breech.  It  is 
most  certain  to  collect  on  any  rusty 
places  on  the  barrel. 

The  best  way  to  use  this  solution  is  to 
insert  a  small  rubber  cork  in  the  muzzle 
of  a  fired  shell.  Then  put  the  shell  into 
the  breech  of  the  rifle  and  close  the  action. 
Place  a  small  section  of  rubber  tubing 
over  the  muzzle  or  build  up  a  ring  of 
heavy  grease  of  some  kind  on  the  muzzle. 
Then  fill  the  barrel  full  of  the  metal 
fouling  solution  and  keep  it  full  up  past 
the  muzzle  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
half  an  hour.  If  you  have  a  steel  cleaning 
rod  you  can  place  it  in  the  barrel  and  will 
therefore  need  less  metal  fouling  solution. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  is  poured  out  of 
the  barrel,  dry  it  at  once  and  after  it  is 
thoroughly  dried  examine  it  to  see  if  any 
metal  fouling  remains.  If  so,  give  it 
another  dose  or  two  of  the  solution  until 
the  metal  fouling  is  all  removed.  When 
the  fouling  is  visible  give  it  another 
scrubbing  with  a  brass  or  steel  brush. 
Then  clean  it  out  thoroughly  and  if  it 
is  still  badly  discolored  you  might  try 
careful  swabbing  with  Winchester  Rust 
Remover  or  some  other  finer  abrasive  in 
an  oil  or  grease.  When  using  abrasives 
they  should  be  used  very  carefully  and 
with  a  rod  that  will  revolve  with  the 
rifling. 

A  high  power  barrel  will  very  often 
shoot  very  accurately  even  if  it  is  rough, 
provided  that  it  is  not  badly  worn.but  a 
rough  barrel  will  nearly  always  metal 
foul  badly  and  is  therefore  very  hard  to 
keep  from  rusting  more  severely. 

Editor. 


seems  to  develop  considerable  power. 
Why  has  this  ammunition  never  been 
loaded  with  smokeless  powder  and  soft 
point  bullets?  Would  it  be  safe  to  use 
smokeless  powder  in  this  ammunition? 
In  my  opinion  they  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  reliable  with  smokeless  powder 
and  soft  point  bullets  than  a  great  many 
rifles  handling  such  loads  to-day. 

David  J.  Sidkles, 
Douglastown,  M.  B. 

Reply— The  11  M.  M.  Mauser  cartridge 
has  been  loaded  with  smokeless  powder 
and  metal-cased,  soft-point  bullets  but 
is  not  usually  so  loaded  commercially. 
It  is  a  slightly  more  powerful  cartridge 
than  the  .45-70.  This  is  a  very  efficient 
cartridge  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
never  been  very  popular  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States. 

Editor. 


The  11  M.M.  Mauser. 

Editor,  Guns  3c  Ammunition  Dept. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  whether  or  not 
the  Mauser  rifle  Model  71-81  is  a  good 
rifle  for  big  game,  such  as  moose,  deer, 
etc.    The  calibre  is  11  M.  M.  of  .43,  and 


The  .303  Lee  Enfield. 

Editor,  Guns  6c  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  appreciate  your  opinion  of  a 
Lee  Enfield  rifle  as  a  sporting  gun  for 
long  range  shooting  on  such  game  as 
coyotes,  also  as  a  big  game  bush  gun  for 
deer  and  moose.  Can  ammunition  be 
bought  for  them  and  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  it?  How  could  a  Lee  Enfield  be 
fitted  with  a  sporting  stock  and  what 
would  be  the  cost?  Where  could  this 
work  be  done?  What  is  the  value  of 
one  of  these  rifles  that  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time  and  which  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  condition? 

W.  H.  Monisin, 

Winnipeg. 

Reply— The  .303  Lee  Enfield  would 
make  you  a  very  good  sporting  rifle  after 
being  remodeled.  The  .303  British  am- 
munition can  be  obtained  almost  any- 
where in  Canada,  the  price  depending 
upon  the  locality. 

You  could  fit  this  rifle  with  a  sporting 
stock  if  you  are  handy  at  work  of  this 
kind  or  you  could  no  doubt  have  the 
work  done  for  you  by  W.  A.  Brock  of 
London,  Ontario.  The  cost  would  prob- 
ably be  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty- 
five  to  forty  dollars,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  wood  that  is  used  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  would  be  put  on 
checkering  and  remodeling  the  stock.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  Mr. 
Brock  for  prices. 

The  principal  thing  to  look  for  when 
examining  a  high  power  rifle  that  has 
been  used  is  to  see  whether  the  barrel  has 
been  worn  badly.  If  so,  do  not  buy  it. 
Otherwise  the  rifle  is  worth  practically 
as  much  as  when  it  was  new.  The 
value  of  any  second  hand  arm  depends 
upon  its  condition  and  cannot  be  foretold 
unless  the  weapon  is  examined.  As  a 
usual  proposition  a  second  hand  arm  is 
worth  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  new  arm. 

Editor. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  following 
information,  if  possible. 

I  have  a  .303  British  Enfield  and  have 
a  set  of  the  Ideal  re-loading  tools  for  it. 
I  use  bullet  No.  311299  with  22  grains  of 
Hercules  Lightning  powder  and  the  Ideal 
gas  check  bullet,  ten  parts  lead  to  one 
part  tin.  I  also  use  bullet  No.  308241 
with  2.5  grains  of  Bullseye  powder,  10 
parts  lead  to  1  part  tin.  Both  of  these 
bullets  shoot  four  inches  to  the  right 
when  the  rifle  is  sighted  to  centre  with 
the  nickel  jacketed,  soft  nose  bullet, 
either  Winchester  or  Dominion  make. 
Could  you  advise  me  the  cause  of  this 
and  what  I  could  do  to  stop  it? 

George  P.  Tett, 
Bedford  Mills,  Ontario. 

Reply — Almost  all  high  power  rifles, 
especially  those  made  with  thin  barrels t 
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will  shoot  all  reduced  loads  either  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  grouping  of  the  full 
charge  load.  This  is  caused  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  when  the  cartridge  is  fired. 
It  gives  what  io  ordinarily  called  a  differ- 
ence in  muzzle  flip.  There  is  no  way  to 
stop  this,  and  the  only  thing  that  you 
can  do  is  to  adjust  your  sights  to  make  the 
rifle  shoot  to  centre  with  the  reduced 
loads. 

If  your  weapon  is  not  equipped  with  a 
wind-gauge  sight  and  you  are  not  able 
to  move  over  the  front  sight,  the  only 
thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  hold  to  one 
side  as  this  deviation  will  be  constant 
with  a  given  load,  and  after  you  have 
once  tested  it  out  you  can  tell  how  much 
to  hold  off  at  the  different  ranges.  The 
fact  that  most  rifles  sho,t  to  the  side  as 
well  as  with  a  different  elevation  when 
using  short  range  loads,  is  the  most 
serious  disadvantage  of  using  short  range 
loads  in  high  power  rifles  which  are 
equipped  with  light  bairels. 

Editor. 


Removing  Rust  From  A  Rifle  Barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  remove  rust 
from  the  inside  of  the  barrel  of  a  .22 
calibre  rifle?  Do  you  think  Winchester 
Rust  Remover  is  much  good  for  this 
purpose? 

Harold  Cochrane,  m 

Vernon,  B.  C. 

Reply— The  best  way  that  I  know  of 
to  remove  rust  from  anything  is  to  soak 
it  well  in  coal  oil  and  then  remove  it 
with  some  abrasive.  For  that  reason 
I  would  soak  the  barrel  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  coal  oil  which  will  loosen,  a  good 
deal  of  the  rust.  Then  use  the  stiffest 
brass  or  soft  steel  brush  that  you  can 
obtain  and  which  should  be  a  .25  calibre, 
if  possible,  and  scrub  the  barrel  well. 
This  should  remove  practically  all  of  the 
rust  that  sticks  up  above  the  surface  of 
the  bore.  You  could  then  use  Winchest- 
er Rust  Remover  on  a  patch  fitted  over 
the  end  of  the  cleaning  rod.  You  should, 
if  possible,  use  a  rod  that  revolves  with 
the  rifling  so  that  you  rub  with  the  rifling 
and  not  across  it.  Winchester  Rust 
Remover  is  a  good  agent  for  this  purpose. ; 

If  a  .22  calibre  barrel  is  badly  rusted, 
about  the  only  salvation  is  a  new  barrel 
as  most  of  the  rust  will  be  below  the 
surface  and  cannot  be  removed,  and  you 
will  always  have  great  trouble  from  the 
barrel  leading  and  fouling,  causing 
inaccurate  shooting. 

Editor. 


Fishing  Gifts  to  the  Princess 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Hardy  Bros. 
Ltd.,  the  world-famed  angling  specialists 
of  Alnwick,  are  making  a  presentation  of 
a  "De  Luxe"  Fishing  Rod  and  Reel  to 
H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary  on  the  occasion 
of  her  approaching  marriage  to  Viscount 
Lascelles.  The  rod  and  reel  are  of  the 
finest  workmanship,  as  the  following 
brief  specification  will  show: 

"De  Luxe"  trout  fly  rod,  9  ft.  6  in. 
long,  made  from  Hardy's  registered 
"Palakona"  split  bamboo,  in  three 
joints  with  two  tops,  fitted  with  cork 
handle,  patent  screw  grip  winch  holder, 
Hardy's  patent  "Bridge"  rings  and  agate 
butt  and  end  rings,  weight  6%  ounces. 
"St.  George's"  fly  reel,  3  in.,  made 
from  special  aluminum  alloy,  with  patent 
compensating  check  and  spare  duplicate 
parts  carried  in  the  reel.  These  are 
enclosed  in  a  handsome  figured  oak  case, 
suitably  engraved  with  a  silver  plate 
bearing  the  initial  "M.,"  surmounted 
by  a  crown. 

—Alnwick  Guardian 


500  out  of  500 

The  remarkable  performance  of  T.K.Lee  with  a  Stevens  rifle 


Using  a  Stevens  rifle,  in  an  N.  R. 
A.  individual  championship  match, 
Mr.  Lee  hung  up  the  clean  score 
of  500 — or  fifty  perfect  bull's-eyes. 

But  not  content,  he  continued 
shooting  for  a  record,  and  ran  48 
additional  bull's-eyes  before  drop- 
ping into  a  nine.  This  gave  a 
record  score  of  98  straight,  perfect 
bull's-eyes. 

Every  Stevens  rifle  or  shotgun 
has  this  built-in  accuracy  that  was 
behind  the  skill  of  Mr.  Lee. 

The  secret  is  in  the  barrel 

Stevens  uses  a  special  process,  slow 
scraping  system  of  reaming,  the 
final  boring  cutting  a  depth  of 
only  TtfW  of  an  inch. 

It's  a  slow  method  of  rifling  a 
barrel;  it  takes  long,  painstaking 
work.  But  when  it's  finished  the 
barrel  is  accurate.  No  flaws,  no 
protruding  hard  spots.  Don't  for- « 
get  that. 

After  being  bored  and  rifled, 


every  Stevens  barrel  goes  through 
an  intricate  polishing  process. 
This  gives  a  finish  which  repels 
pitting  and  leading,  and  retains 
permanently  its  original  accuracy. 

You  economize  three  ways 
on  a  Stevens 

Remember  this:  when  you  buy  a 
Stevens,  you  get  the  last  word 
in  accuracy;  you  get  a  gun  that 
will  last  a  life- time;  and  you  get 
that  gun  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price. 

Stevens  manufactures  a  com- 
plete line  of  small-bore  rifles  and 
shotguns  of  every  description. 

Ask  at  your  dealer's  or  write 
for  the  interesting  catalog  de- 
scribing in  detail  our  complete 
line.    Address : 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 
Department  C107,  Chlcopee  Faltaf  Mass. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the 
Savage  Arms  Corporation,  Executive  and  Export 
Offices:  SO  Church  Street,  New  York 


The  famous  Stevens  Guarantee 

Every  firearm  turned  out  by  the  J.  Stevens 
Arms  Company  has  attached  a  tag  on  which 
is  printed  the  Stevens  guarantee.  This  tag 
is  your  insurance  for  Stevens  quality  and 
workmanship.  Read  carefully  this  guarantee. 


evens 


FISHING  NOTES 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Question: — I  have  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  use  of  three  ounce  rods  for 
fly-fishing  for  trout.  Do  you  think 
that  the  purchase  of  such  a  light  rod  is 
a  good  idea — I  mean  for  average  fishing? 
I  can't  help  but  think  that  a  rod  of  that 
weight  is  too  fine  in  calibre  throughout 
and  unless  one  were  on  smooth  flowing 
water,  where  there  are  no  obstructions, 
and  where  the  trout  run  small,  the  rod 
would  be  entirely  out-of-place.  And, 
too,  I  should  think  that  only  a  man  very 
skilled  in  the  use  of  rods  could  use  it  even 
on  small  trout  with  any  success.  I  have 
a  few  more  questions  I  would  like  to  ask: 

For  instance  when  a  writer  on  angling 
writes  up  this  or  that  fish  he  always  makes 
mention  of  the  rod  and  tackle  in  general 
to  use  in  the  capture  of  that  fish.  Almost 
invariably  there  is  a  different  rod  for 
every  fish,  one  for  the  brook  trout,  one 
for  the  brown  trout  and  one  for  the  rain- 
bow trout,  etc.  Now  a  man  would  have 
to  have  a  regular  "arsenal"  of  rods  to 
keep  up  with  a  game  of  this  sort.  What 
I  wish  to  ask  is:  "Is  it  not  possible  to  get 
a  rod  that  will  do  for  both  trout  and  for 
bass,  what  I  mean  is  a  good  all-around 
rod,  bamboo  of  course  preferred. 

Answer: — These  so-called  "wands  of 
bamboo"  weighing  three  ounces  or  so  are 
for  men  who  know  how  to  use  them  but 
rest  assured  they  are  like  reeds  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilled  man.  Undoubted- 
ly there  are  some  of  these  rods  in  use, 
and  as  you  state  the  place  for  them  is 
on  streams  where  the  trout  run  small, 
although  it  should  not  be  lost  track  of 
that  large  trout  have  been  captured  on 
them.  It  is  all  in  the  playing  of  the  fish 
and  if  the  man  holding  the  rod  knows 
how  to  use  it  and  the  stream  is  not  a 
rough,  smashing,  crashing  one  it  would 
be  possible  to  land  even  a  four  or  five 
pounder  by  the  use  of  it.  This,  however, 
is  merely  speculation.  As  to  the  value 
of  a  rod  of  so  fine  a  calibre  throughout, 
it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is 
no  comparison  between  it  and  a  rod  of 
five  or  six  ounces.  The  very  light  trout 
rod  of  bamboo  is  practically  nothing  but 
thin  slivers  of  wood  in  the  tip  and  probab- 
ly only  the  silk  windings  hold  them 
together.  Close  inspection  of  some  of 
these  rods,  however,  show  an  unequalled 
workmanship,  a  surprising  workman- 
ship, indeed.  It  is  not  a  rod  for  regular 
all-around   trout  fishing;  for  this  you 


will  want  a  rod  of  a  heavier  calibre 
throughout. 

It  is  possible  to  use  a  bass  rod  as 
trout  rod,  and  thus  have  an  all-around 
rod;  for  bass  it  must  be  up  to  regulation 
length  and  weight;  and  of  course  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  get  the  smaller  trout 
flies  to  the  right  place  owing  to  the  deman- 
ded "backbone"  in  the  bass  rod.  I 
should  judge  it  best  to  obtain  both  a 
trout  rod  and  a  bass  rod.  A  heavy  fly 
rod  for  bass  could  be  had  in  a  length  of 
nine  feet,  eight  inches,  to  weigh  seven 
ounces;  a  medium  weight  rod  closely 
approximating  the  above  rod,  having  a 
length  of  nine  and  one  half  feet,  will  have 
a  weight  of  from  six  to  six  and  one  half 
ounces.  Both  can  be  used  well  on  bass 
and  if  an  all-around  rod  were  desired, 
and  the  pick  were  to  be  made  between 
the  above  two  I  would  say  the  latter,  as 
it  is  lighter  and  yet  with  sufficient  back- 
bone to  stand  up  well  under  heavier 
work  in  bass  fishing.  However,  if  two 
rods  are  to  be  gotten,  one  for  bass  and 
the  other  for  trout  I  would  select  the 
former  for  the  bass  and  select  a  lighter 
one  than  the  latter  for  trout.  A  very 
nice  trout  rod  with  a  length  of  nine  feet 
can  be  had  weighing  from  five  to  five 
and  one  half  ounces.  This  makes  an 
exceedingly  fine  tool.  Of  course  you 
understand  a  bamboo  rod  cannot  be  used 
for  moving  deadheads  in  a  river,  which 
bait  fishers  often  do  when  they  get  hooks 
stuck  in  logs — they  try  to  pull  the  hook 
out  by  main  strength.  Under  such  treat- 
ment even  a  heavy  trout  rod  will  show  the 
strain  on  its  length  and  will  inevitably 
weaken.  A  bamboo  rod,  in  my  own 
estimation,  should  never  be  used  for 
bait  fishing  especially  on  a  stream  where 
the  bottom  is  full  of  logs  and  stones  and 
where  one  gets  hung  up  often.  In  a  case 
of  this  sort  the  steel  fly-rod  is  the  better 
tool  to  use.  The  steel  rod  does  stand  a 
mighty  lot  of  abuse;  you  cannot  get 
the  fly  or  the  flies  out  anywhere  near  as 
well  with  it  as  with  the  bamboo  appliance 
but  it  serves  well  as  a  tool  to  be  taken 
along  on  a  regular  "roughing  it"  trip. 
Of  course,  as  you  say,  one  would  need 
a  regular  "arsenal"  of  rods  to  keep  up 
with  various  trout.  The  list  of  weights: 
lengths  and  materials  for  various  kinds 
of  fishing  for  various  trout  in  various 
waters  may  be  extended  greatly.  I  think, 
however,  that  in  the  above  mention  of 


rods  I  have  given  you  the  information 
you  desire.  I  do  not  think  I  can  im- 
prove on  this,  so  I  leave  it  where  it 
stands.  There  certainly  are  some  words 
of  caution  to  offer  those  persons  who 
have  never  purchased  a  split  bamboo 
rod;  by  reason  of  this  I  will  give  some 

Elain  facts  about  the  matter  that  I 
elieve  will  not  be  out-of-place  here. 
The  cost  of  a  rod  will  at  once  influence 
a  man  who  has  not  purchased  rods  and 
tackle  before.  The  low  price  of  a  rod 
may  influence  him.  He  hates  to  part 
with  a  few  more  dollars,  which  the  better 
grade  of  rod  will  provide.  Now  what- 
ever may  be  said  for  the  so-called  mach- 
ine-made" bamboo  rods  they  are  at 
best  make-shifts  and  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  reliable.  You  will  probably  be  able 
to  get  one  for  five  or  six  dollars,  and  some 
"bargains"  at  three  dollars.  After  you 
have  used  them  you  realize  that  they 
are  quite  useless.  The  machine-made 
rod  as  compared  with  the  hand-made 
rod  is  just  no  rod  at  all.  It  takes  a  hand- 
made rod  to  give  service,  last  long  and 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  may  cost 
more  in  the  beginning  but  it  is  the 
very  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  I  would 
at  all  times  suggest  buying  from  recog- 
nized, high-class  manufacturers,  as  their 
production  can  always  be  relied  upon. 
A  gentleman  once  showed  me  a  rod 
he  had  bought  in  a  sporting  goods  store 
that  was  sold  for  a  hand-made  rod,  but 
it  was  merely  a  machine-made  appliance; 
but  he  paid  ten  dollars  for  it.  The 
same  rod  I  could  have  purchased  else- 
where for  about  four  dollars.  As  to 
the  price  you  are  to  pay  for  a  bamboo 
rod,  I  would  certainly  not  go  under 
fifteen  dollars — that  is  the  cheapest — 
if  you  can  call  that  cheap.  Such  a  rod, 
given  care,  should  last  for  a  long  time 
indeed  and  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
One  angling  writer  has  stated  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  the  case  when  he  wrote:  "A 
good  hand-made  split  bamboo  rod, 
hexagonal  in  form  ,is  worth  a  dozen  so- 
called  'equally  as  good'  rods  that  are 
machine  made;  first,  because  the  quality 
of  the  material  in  the  machine-made  rod 
is  lacking,  and,  second,  because  the 
workmanship  is  vastly  inferior."  On 
all  counts  the  hexagonal  bamboo  rod  is 
the  rod  to  buy;  this  being  opposed  to 
the  so-called  octagonal  rod.  In  the 
making  of  the  hexagonal  rod  six  strips 
are  laid  together  to  form  the  whole;  in 
the  octagonal  rod  eight  strips  are  used. 
Considering  the  extreme  slender^tip  of 
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the  rod  it  can  be  seen  the  six  strips  make 
a  more  solid  combination  than  eight 
strips.  To  say  that  eight  strips  are 
merely  slivers  of  wood  held  together  with 
glue  is  saying  the  very  least  whereas  the 
six  strips  provide  more  wood  as  a  surface. 
The  hexagonal  rod  is  the  rod  to  buy. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question: — Is  it  a  profitable  enterprise 
to  grow  brook  trout  in  ponds  for  the 
market,  providing  they  can  be  produced 
in  sufficient  number  to  make  it  worth 
while?  Does  one  need  a  permit  to  sell 
such  trout?  Are  brook  trout  marketable 
before  they  are  one  pound  in  weight? 

Answer: — I  should  judge  that  it  is 
very  profitable  to  raise  brook  trout  for 
the  market,  if  by  the  market  you  mean 
for  the  large  hotels,  cafes  and  restaurants, 
which  of  course,  are  the  ones  to  interest 
in  this  matter.  Such  arrangements  could 
naturally  be  made  with  probably  agree- 
able returns.  There  are  cafes  and  rest- 
aurant patrons  willing  to  pay  a  high 
figure  for  true  brook  trout,  it  being,  in 
the  sense  of  things,  a  great  luxury; 
hence  claims  a  big  price.  One  must 
obtain  an  official  permit  from  the  author- 
ities to  sell  trout;  such  trout  are  tagged; 
the  lead  or  tin  clip  generally  being  fast- 
ened to  the  tail  of  the  trout.  You  are 
advised  that  brook  trout  are  marketable 
before  th/ey  bave  attained  one  pound 
weight. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question: — What  do  you  consider  as 
the  best  lure  for  small  mouth  bass  and 
what  manner  is  gone  about  in  its  capture? 
Is  it  more  killing  to  use  the  fly  solely 
when  fly  casting  for  this  fish  or  is  it  best 
to  use  a  combination,  by  which  I 
mean,  is  a  fly  with  a  spinner  better  than 
the  fly  alone? 

Answer: — As  to  what  is  the  best  lure 
for  the  small  mouth  bass. I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  know — much  depends.  It 
depends  on  whether  you  are  using  a  bait 
casting  outfit  or  if  you  are  using  a  fly 
casting  outfit.  Both  of  these  of  course 
will  acquire  many  fish,  everything  taken 
into  consideration.  There  are  some  who 
cleave  to  the  artificial  minnow  and 
get  many  fish  that  way.  The  small 
mouth  in  common  with  the  large  mouth 
bass  is  a  fish  of  many  notions  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  just  what  they  really  desire. 
Sometimes  they  will  take  fine  on  one 
lure  and  then  again  they  will  not  so  much 
as  give  that  lure  a  passing  glance  but 
will  strike  readily  on  a  fly  or  a  live  min- 
now. In  my  way  of  thinking,  from  ex- 
perience, I  place  the  spinner  and  fly 
ahead  of  all  lures  for  small  mouth  bass 
fishing.  But  the  time  and  the  place 
and  the  condition  of  the  water  and  the 
nature  of  the  water  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Then,  too,  stream  fish- 
ing for  the  small  mouth  and  lake  fishing 
for  the  same  fish  varies  greatly  as  to 
method  by  which  that  fish  is  captured. 
Before  the  heat  of  summer  settles  down 
on  the  water  the  small  mouths  in  a  lake 
may  be  caught  along  the  shores,  but 
when  the  hottest  period  comes  they 
retire  to  deep  waters  and  are  then  only 
to  be  gotten  by  deep  fishing  for  them 
with  some  live  lure,  of  which  I  am  prone 
to  state  the  freshwater  crab,  or  grayfish, 
is  the  best.  I  recall  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  my  fishing  for  this  delightful 
bronzen  warrior.  The  lake  contained 
numbers  of  small  mouth.  I  tried  all  . 
sorts  of  methods  of  making  a  catch  but 
failed  signally.  I  tried  flies  and  spinners 
and  I  tried  artificial  plugs — all  to  no 
avail.  However  in  rounding  a  lake  point 
I  came  upon  a  fellow  still  fishing  in  a 
boat  in  a  deep  hole  and  he  showed  me  as 
nice  a  catch  of  this  bass  species  as  I 
had  ever  seen.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  he  told  me  that  he  was  catching 


Now  Comes  the  Imp 

YOUNGEST  OF  THE  DARDEVLES 

I  believe  this  little  cuss  specially  fitted  for  the  fellow  who  wrings  joy  out  of  the  tip  of 
a  flexible,  light  bamboo  casting  stick. 

One  of  these  bugs  picked  up  this  latest  design  in  fisherman's  jewelry  and  hollered  for 
joy.  "Just  what  he'd  been  yelling  for  these  many  years!"  Just  the  right  size  and  weight. 
Body  length  2J^  inches,  weight  H  oz.  Has  the  same  air-splitting  ability  as  the  larger 
Devles  and  with  the  lighter  rod,  casts  just  as  far. 

DARDEVLE'S  IMP 

youngest  of  the  tribe 

Length  2Vg  in.,  width  CE. 
%  in.,  weight  l-i  oz.       O  5J  l» 
Plus  duty  in  Canada. 

Am  equipping  this  young  "Imp"  with  double  hooks  instead  of  treble,  which  allows  for 
casting  in  most  any  kind  of  weeds  without  snagging.  I  am  making  Imp  in  the  same  color 
combinations  as  his  forefathers. 

Now  here  is  some  straight,  honest-to-goodness  dope!  During  the  hot  spell  last  summer 
when  fish  refused  to  bite  and  were  supposed  to  be  out  in  the  cool  deep,  I  snaked  'em  out  of 
the  rushes  with  this  "Imp"  in  about  18  inches  of  water,  right  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

What  I  like  best  is  that,  using  the  double  hook,  every  bass  was  hooked  through  the 
nose,  giving  him  full  play,  and  everyone  could  be  released  and  returned  to  the  water  with- 
out injury. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  yet  got  the  Imp,  he  will  come  to  you  direct  from  me,  postpaid 
for  65c.  LOU  J.  EPPINGER. 


DARDEVLE 


"the  old  boy  himself  ih        eiiht  ro"th  85C  Plu8  duty  ia  Canada 

Here's  the  original  Osprey  Dardevle  who  has  been  enticing  bass  and  pike  from  the  damp 
domiciles  these  past  several  seasons  all  over  the  country.  And  before  that  he  filled  fry- 
pans  for  a  lot  of  close-mouthed  coots  here  in  Detroit  for  six  years  before  I  chased  him  out 
in  the  open  by  arranging  with  the  inventor  to  put  him  on  the  market.  Made  in  eleven  color 
combinations. 


DARDEVLET 

"son  of  the  old  boy" 


Length  2%  In., 
1  in.,  weight 


width 

%  oz. 


OR|>    Plus  duty 
«»«»V   in  Canada. 

And  this  "Dardevlet"  was  the  second  of  the  famous  family  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 
Placed  on  the  market  last  season,  he  has  passed  the  "bass  test"  and  the  pike  and  pickerel 
test  as  well.  Anglers  have  pronounced  him  as  near  "100%-proof"  as  anything  you  can  get 
these  days. 

Fishermen  from  Canada 
Fishermen  from  the  United  States 
Fishermen  from  Everywhere 

who  fished  in  Canada  last  Summer,  made 
wonderful  catches  of  Lake  Trout,  Bass 
and  Muscallonge  with  the" Dardevle," the 
bait  that  lures  and  catches  all  kinds  of 
Game  Fish. 

I  Recommend  Osprey  Lines  -for  These  Lures 

"OSPREY"  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they  won't  rot,  are  braided  so  they  shoot  through 
the  guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or 
cracked  guides.    "Osprey"  lines  have  stood  the  test  for  ten  years. 

15-lb.  test$1.65  20- lb.  test $2.50 

23-lb.  "      2.65  26-lb.  "  2.80 

30-lb.  "      3.15— Postpaid  12-lb.  "      special,  50  yds.,  $1.50. 

PLUS  DUTY  IN  CANADA 

The  26  and  30-lb.  test  are  suitable  for  salt  water  fishing  as  well  as  muscallonge  and 
other  large  fish.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for  samples  and  dope  sheet. 

From  Frozen  North  to  Balmy  South — Dardevle  Lures  and  Osprey  Lines  Are  Right 

Whether  your  customers  are  going  after  'em  this  Winter  through  the  ice  up  North,  or 
to  Florida,  amid  balmy  breezes,  take  along  the  Dardevle  and  a  supply  of  Osprey  Lines — 
the  kind  that  absolutely  stand  up  in  fresh  and  salt  water  alike.  _ 

"OSPREY"  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they  won't  rot,  are  braided  so  they  shoot  through 
guides  like  greased  lightning,  and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or  crack- 
ed guides.    "Osprey"  lines  have  stood  the  test  for  ten  years. 


Send  Your 
Name  to 


LOU  J.  EPPINGER 


Dept.  G,  310  East  Congress  St. 
Detroit,  Mich 


The  ALLCOCK,  LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Distributors  for  Canada. 
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HILDEBRANDT 
STANDARD 
SPINNERS 

Have  no  equals  for  general,  all 
around  fish  catching  ability.  They 
can  be  used  with  live  bait,  pork  rinds, 
flies,  or  by  themselves.  They  catch 
everything  frombluegills  to  muskal- 
longe.  The  Standard  blade  spins  at 
medium  distance  from  the  shank, 
and  in  the  water  can  be  seen  from 
both  front  and  sides.  In  nickel,  brass 
and  copper  finishes — 8  sizes — single 
or  tandem. 

FREE  TO  FISHERMEN 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Hilde- 
brandt's  Hints  on  flies  and  spinners. 
It  is  brimful  of  live  tips  on  spinner 
fishing  for  bass,  trout,  pike  and 
muskallonge.  Besides  it  shows  the 
complete  line  of  Hildebrandt  lures 
for  fly  fishing,  casting  and  trolling. 
A  post  card  will  bring  your  copy. 

THE 

JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT 
COMPANY 

470  High  Street 
LOG  ANSPORT,  IND. 


HILEBMDT 


JOEWELSH  LEADERS 


The  genuine  Telerana 
Nova  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  by  actual  test. 
Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are 
using  them.  Why  not 
you?  Universally 
praised,  strong,  knot- 
less,  durable;  one  trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  For  trial,  I 
will  mail  you  a  3  ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  6  ft.,  50c;  or  9  ft.  7c.  One  leader 
will  last  you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Pric- 
es for  salmon  sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has 
been  looking  for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye 
No.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12,  tied  on  Joe  Welsh's 
Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest  part  of  your 
tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 
fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do 
not  get  brittle  with  age. 

The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass 
and  Trout  sizes  with  three  food  leader  attached, 
75c. 

The  "Wel8herana"  transparent  minnows  in 
five  colors  are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom. 
Trout  and  Bass  sizes  SI. 00  each  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait  casting  rod.  A  sample  order  of 
the  above  will  prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh'  goods 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If  you  don't 
write  me. 

JOE  WELSH,  Pasadena,  California 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

I  can  supply  any  quantity  of 
TROUT  FLIES  to  the  Trade  or  to 
Anglers  in  Canada  in  all  the  usual 
standard  patterns — all  guaranteed 
IRISH  make  and  tied  here  on  the 
premises.  Prices  and  particulars  on 
application.  A  trial  solicited.  Cat- 
alogues post  free. 

L.  KEEGAN,  Specialist  in  Fly  Tying 
Fishing  Rod  and  Tackle  Maker 
3  Inns  Quay,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


LEE-ENFIELD  SIGHTS 

Adjustable  Sporting  Peep  Rear 
Sights,  at  moderate  price,  also  Front 
Sights. 

THE  WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO. 

J84  Victoria  St.  TORONTO 


them  on  worms.    He  had  tried  every- 
thing else  and  had  failed  to  rise  them  but 
now  he  was  getting  them  on  worms. 
This  is  merely  an  insight  into  how  full  of 
tricks  and  notions  the  small  mouth  bass 
really  is.    When  bass  of  this  variety  are 
feeding  inshore,  I  do,  as  a  usual  matter 
of  course,  use  the  fly  with  its  spinner 
attachment.    The  boat  is  operated  some 
thirty  or  more  feet  out  in  the  lake,  cau- 
tiously rowing  along.    The  fly  and  spin- 
ner is  cast  very  nearly  up  to  shore  and 
worked  outward  by  twitches  of  the  rod 
tip.    The  spinner  works  perfectly,  or 
should.    Just  what  the  bass  imagine  the 
lure  to  be  I  do  not  know;  at  least  it  has  a 
degree  of  attractiveness  and  animation 
that    is    strikingly    carried    out.  But 
apparently  the  small  mouth  does  not  stop 
to  question  but  seizes  it.    I  particularly 
incline  toward  the  spinner  and  fly  com- 
bination for  several  reasons:  (1)  It  is 
attractive  to  a  degree,  and  arouses  the 
curiosity  of  the  bass  by  reason  of  its 
twirling  spinner;  (2)   If  using  the  fly 
alone  without  the  spinner  it  moves  lifeless 
through  the  water;  the  spinner  gives  it 
action  and  plenty  of  it.    (3)  It  casts 
well  having  more  heft  than  the  fly  alone; 
one  is  able  to  place  it  within  a  one  foot 
circle  with  ease  at  a  given  reasonable 
distance.    Other  qualities  that  are  not- 
able and  recognized  in  this  combination 
could  be  enumerated  here' but  this  is  not 
necessary.    Only  one  tackle  manufactur- 
er, so  far  as  my  investigations  have  led 
me,  has  put  out  a  spinner  that  has  proved 
A  Number  1 ;  a  spinner  in  fact  that  can 
be  used  most  successfully  with  the  stand- 
ard size  of  fly,  bass  fly.    Most  spinners 
used  with  bass  rifles  are  too  large.  Some 
of  them  are  very  nearly  round  and  the 
bulk  of  them  are  too  heavy.    Then,  too, 
many  of  them  are  cupped  too  deeply  and 
that  does  much  to  harm  their  efficiency. 
The  perfect  spinner  I  have  in  mind 
measures  six  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  is  no  wider  than  three  eighths  of  an 
nch  at  its  widest  point;  it  is  not  deep; 
cupped,  but  is,  in  fact,  very  nearly  flat 
it  is  also  not  thick  but  thin  and  whirls 
very  neatly  when  moved  through  the 
water.    I  have  tried  out  both  the  nickle- 
plated  and  gold-plated  type  of  spinner. 
Because  I  have  had  success  with  both 
forms,  I  regard  a  mixed  collection  the 
best. 

Just  what  the  bass  take  the  spinner  and 
fly  to  be  is  of  course  open  to  conjecture. 
There  may  be  such  a  thing  that  they  take 
it  to  be  a  minnow,  but  this  is  hardly  likely. 
It  is  more  near  the  truth  to  say  that  they 
see  something  moving  through  the  water 
like  which  they  may  never  have  seen 
before.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
they  strike  and  are  hung  up  for  fair. 

When  one  is  still  fishing  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  a  lure  equal  to  the  crab,  especial- 
ly the  crab  when  it  is  in  the  soft-shell 
state.  However,  even  hard  shell  crabs 
will  get  the  big  fellows.  I  have  often 
made  a  harness  for  a  crab  and  have  used 
it  catching  many  a  fish  with  the  same 
bait  many  times  before  it  finally  died. 

B.P.  L. 

Question: — Is  the  Atlantic  salmon  suc- 
cessfully reared  in  ponds  and  are  any 
of  the  inland  waters  of  the  north  stocked 
with  them,  or  has  the  experiment  ever 
been  tried?  Is  the  Atlantic  salmon 
doomed  to  extinction  or  will  its  numbers 
be  kept  up  by  artificial  propagation? 

Answer: — I  know  little  or  next  to 
nothing  about  the  rearing  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon.  It  is  not  carried  on  in  inland 
waters  so  far  as  I  know  and  I  highly 
doubt  whether  this  specie  has  ever  been 
introduced  to  the  waters  of  the  north 
away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Even 
if  the  waters  were  stocked  they  would 
soon  leave  those  rivers  and  if  possible 
run  d'own  to  the  sea.    The  Atlantic 


salmon  has  no  commercial  importance, 
that  is  as  a  market  fish;  indeed  it  never 
did  obtain  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make 
it  valuable  in  this  line.  It  is  a  superb 
angler's  fish  and  as  such  it  is  artificially 
propagated  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
money.  No  doubt  artificial  propagation 
keeps  the  specie  up  in  numbers.  Those 
spawning  wild  are  now  few  and  far  be- 
tween, although  of  course  there  are 
numbers  of  these  in  some  sections;  in 
others  none  at  all  obtain.  The  difficult- 
ies met  with  in  artificially  propagating 
the  Atlantic  salmon  are  many  and  only 
fish  culturists  with  long  experience  in 
this  line  are  able  to  make  any  headway 
at  it.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the  Can- 
adian government  conducts  hatcheries 
propagating  this  salmon;  in  the  United 
States  I  believe  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
has  a  hatchery  in  Maine,  the  Kennebec 
and  Penobscot  Rivers  containing  the 
last  representation  of  this  dwindling 
specie  in  the  United  States. 

R.P.L. 

Question: — Has  a  fish  any  degree  of 
feeling  in  its  jaw,  if  it  is  hooked  in  the 
skin  of  the  jaw,  the  cartilege,  will  it  be 
felt?  I  doubt  if  they  have  much  feeling 
for  I  have  caught  sunfishes,  returning 
them  to  water  and  have  caught  them 
again  several  times.  This  would  indicate 
I  should  think  that  they  do  not  have 
much,  if  any,  feeling  in  the  mouth.  How 
is  it  possible  to  tell  a  female  fish  from  a 
male  fish?  This  is  a  question  that  has 
certainly  stumped  me  and  all  the  anglers 
I  ever  met.    Perhaps  you  could  explain. 

Answer: — As  to  fish  having  any  feeling 
in  the  mouth  organ,  and  particularly  in 
the  skin  on  the  rim  of  the  jaw-bone, 
where  a  fish  is  generally  hooked,  I  will 
say  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is 
no  feeling  there,  since  it  lacks  commun- 
ication with  any  nerve  centres  and  from 
the  fact  too  that  the  fish  is  cold  blooded 
— an  organization  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  warm-blooded  human,  who 
may  be  said  to  be  all  nerves  and  all 
sensitive.  When  anglers  write  about 
feeling  the  prick  of  the  hook,  the  sting  of 
the  hook  and  so  forth,  it  would  imply 
that  the  fish  has  feeling  in  that  organ  or 
that  skin  of  the  mouth,  which  is  not  true. 
When  the  hook  is  driven  home  the  fish 
no  doubt  feel  that  they  are  hung  up  to 
something  certainly  out  of  the  ordinary 
but  that  they  have  any  feeling  or  feel 
the  prick  as  the  hook  is  driven  in,  has 
probably  no  basis  in  scientific  fact. 
Their  first  impulse  of  course  upon  being 
hooked  is  to  fight,  which  they  generally  do 
with  a  vim  and  a  flourish.  Instances 
such  as  you  give  of  fish  returning  time 
and  again  to  a  baited  hook  after  being 
caught  and  released  are  common.  Prob- 
ably no  fish  will  do  this  so  repeatedly  as 
will  the  sunfish.  I  think  this  in  itself 
is  an  answer  to  the  query  you  have 
advanced. 

Now  as  to  how  a  male  fish  can  be  told 
from  the  female  fish.  By  this,  no  doubt 
you  mean,  can  a  female  be  told  from  a 
male  as  it  swims  in  the  water  since  of 
course  by  dissecting  the  fish  its  identity 
will  become  known.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  are  looking  at  it  from  the  first 
point  of  view.  In  answer  I  will  say  that 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  as  a  rule  to  tell 
one  fish  from  another,  male  from  female, 
but  the  fact  is  not  to  be  lost  track  of,  that 
in  almost  all  instances  the  largest  fish  are 
the  females,  those  smaller  being  almost 
always  males.  This  is  proved  by  most 
all  spawning  fishes,the  females  are  in  most 
most  instances  the  larger  of  the  two.  In 
the  case  of  the  basses,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  one  from  the  other,  save  that 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  female 
bass,  spawning,  will  be  the  largest.  The 
male  bass  always  selects  and  guides  the 
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biggest  female  he  can  manage  into  the 
nest  he  has  made.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
very  nearly  an  instinct  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  man  included.  This 
is  proved  oy  the  fact  that  men  great  in 
size  will  almost  inevitably  select  a  slip 
of  a  woman;  and,  vice  versa,  a  large 
woman  will  almost  inevitably  be  attrac- 
ted to  a  smaller  man;  from  this  has 
arisen  the  term  "hen-pecked."  It  is 
merely  Nature's  method  of  equalization, 
since  if  all  undersized  specimens  were  to 
mate  they  would  produce,  probably,  an 
undersized  race;  and  were  all  humans  of 
out  of  the  ordinary  stature  to  mate 
they  would  produce  a  race  great  in 
size,  probably  the  much-talked-of  "super- 
man." There  may  be  objections  and 
arguments  to  the  above,  but  I  think  it 
sufficiently  points  out  that,  as  in  fishes, 
so  in  men,  it  is  to  keep  each  race  or  specie 
uniform, 

R.  P.  L. 

Question: — Will  you  kindly  give  me  a 
list  of  the  best  dry-flies  to  use  in  fishing 
over  trout  that  do  not  seem  to  take  well 
on  the  wet  fly  in  the  ordinary  Way  of 
getting  them.  I  have  taken  up  dry  fly 
fishing,  beginning  last  summer  and  on 
the  few  odd  specimens  that  I  got  from  a 
certain  angler  I  had  exceedingly  good 
luck.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  believed 
that  the  dry  fly  was  merely  a  fad  but  I 
now  find  to  my  surprise  that  it  is  far 
more  killing  than  the  wet  fly.  I  killed 
one  of  my  largest  trout  one  evening  in 
July  last  summer  on  a  dry  fly.  I  am 
now  wanting  to  go  in  for  it  on  a  bigger 
scale  and  would  want  a  pretty  decent 
assortment  of  flies.  Could  you  give 
me  some  details  on  the  rod,  reel,  line 
and  leader  to  be  used  in  dry  fly  fishing? 
Any  information  in  this  line  will  be  verv 
highly  appreciated  I  can  assure  you. 

Answer: — When  Halford  first  gave  out 
his  list  of  dry  fly  specimens  to  be  used 
on  the  stream,  he  had  one  hundred  pat- 
terns, all  told.  That  was  in  the  year 
1897.  In  1911  he  had  discarded  the 
bulk  of  these  and  had  concentrated  on 
some  thirty  odd  patterns.  He  had 
imitations  of  both  the  male  and  female 
of  each  kind  of  fly.  They  list  as  follows: 
green  May-fly,  brown  May-fly,  spent 
gnat,  olive  dun,  dark  olive  dun,  olive 
spinner,  pale  watery  dun,  pale  watery 
spinner,  iron-blue  dun,  iron-blue  spinner, 
blue  winged  olive,  sherry  spinner,  black 
gnat,  Welshman's  button,  olive  (red) 
spinner,  brown  ant,  small  dark  sedge, 
medium  sedge,  cinnamon  sedge. 

Mr.  G.  A.  B.  Dewar,  a  master  angler, 
especially  with  the  dry  fly,  reduced  his 
list  of  dry  flies  in  1910  to  the  following 
specimens  or  patterns,  namely:  Olive  dun, 
Wickh-am,  hare's  ear,  iron-blue  dun,  red 
quill,  sedge,  alder  and  May-fly.  He 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  olive  dun 
is  the  "chief  fly  in  this  style  of  angling." 

Emlyn  M.  Gill,  a  foremost  American 
dry  fly  fisherman,  now  dead,  gives  his 
list  as  follows:  Whirling  dun,  pale  even- 
ing dun,  Wickham's  fancy,  Jenny  spinner, 
willow-fly,  orange  fishhawk,  soldier  pal- 
mer, white  miller,  coachman  and  black 
gnat.  He  found  in  his  fishing  days  on 
the  various  streams  that  these  were  good 
lures. 

I  find  that  the  whirling  dun  and  Wick- 
ham's fancy  are  two  good  lures  that  are 
hard  to  beat.  Three  good  flies  for 
evening  fishing  are  the  pale  evening  dun, 
Jenny  spinner  and  the  willow  fly.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  coach- 
man in  a  dry-fly  form  will  also  be  found 
a  Riller  that  should  not  be  left  out  of  the 
fly  box.  From  the  above  given  list 
of  recommendations  I  am  sure  that  you 
can  draw  a  list  of  flies  for  us"e  that  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory  and  will 
kill  fish  if  they  are  rising.    Evening,  is 


Note  the  Heddon  2-piece  construc- 
tion— short  butt  with  long  tip.  Won- 
derful balance,  greatest  casting  force 
and  accuracy,  more  resiliency,  less 
chance  of  breaking.  43^,  5,  5%  feet 
long,  $6.00  to  $30.00. 


The  Lifetime  Companion 

A  level  winding  reel,  guar- 
anteed foralifetime.  Hand 
made  of  watch  nickel,  with 
silent  spiral  gears  of  the 
finest  hard-drawn  phos- 
phor bronze.  Pinion, 
steady  bar,  pawl  and 
versing  screw  of  spt 
eial,  wear-defying 
steel.  The  last  word 
in  level  winding 
reels.  Price 


Heddon  Made 
-  Well  Made 


It's  Almost  Time 

It  won't  be  long  now  until  you'll  be 
getting  out  the  old  tackle  and  as  you 
look  it  over  you'll  find  the  need  for 
new  equipment.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
kind  that  has  always  been  the  choice 
of  fishermen  who  demand  the  finest 
quality  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Ever  since  Jim  Heddon  whittled  out 
the  first  wooden  plug,  now  famous  the 
world  over  as  the  Dowagiac  Wooden 
Minnow,  the  name  Heddon  has  stood 
for  the  highest  quality  in  bait-casting 
tackle.  Our  rods,  reels  and  baits  offer 
the  utmost  value  because  we  know 
that  fishing  trips  are  all  too  short 
without  the  added  vexation  of  tackle 
that  fails  at  crucial  moments. 

If  your  new  tackle  is  Heddon  made, 
it's  well  made  and  you  will  be  well 
satisfied  with  it.    Be  sure  you  get  it. 

JAMES  HEDDON'S  SONS-;  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Wm.  Croft  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Exclusive  Canadian  Agents 


Let  Us  Help  You  To  Outfit  For 
Opening  Day 

Drop  a  Line  and  Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants.     Our  Supply  of 

Fishing  Tackle,  Guns 

Ammunition  and  Tents 

is  Complete  in  Every  Detail.  We  Can  Also 
Supply  You  With  the  Various  Weights  of 

Hudson  Bay  Blankets 

Our  Prices  and  Service  are  Unexcelled.     The  Old  Reliable 
OUTFITTING  HOUSE 


THE? 


D.PIKE  G? 

123  KiKG  St.  B.. 

TORONTO. 
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Tuttle Devil  Bugs 


"The  Mouse  Devil  Bur" 

Is  a  corking  good  lure.  The  wise  old 
trout  leaves  his  happy  home  for  this 
little  mouse. 


DEVIL  BUGS  catch  fish 


DEVIL  BUGS  float. 
They  look,  feel,  float, 
taste 


bugs. 


Bass  Devil  Bag 


Tuttle's  Lures  KS£5S.n. 

ly  tested  in  Canadian  waters.  Great 
Northern  Pike,  Muskallonge,  Trout, 
Bass  and  all  game  fish  come  for 
them. 

Brother  Sportsmen-Try  one  of  Tuttle'B 
Devil  Bugs.  You  will  find  some  real 
sport. 

O.  C.  TUTTLE 

Old  Forge,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Distributed  by-*   

ALLCOCK-LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  CO. 
Limited, 

70  King  St.,  west  -  -  Toronto 

Devil  Bugs  patented  in  Canada  and  U.  S.  A. 


JJ?e\?a?  MARINE  CANOE  GLUE 

Wa'emroof-Best  Fi'ler  for  Canvas 


(-HERE  GO£»  *  MLE] 

the  CftnoE'.j 


Any  punc- 
ture or  leak 
in  boat,  can- 
oe or  flying 
boat  can  be 
repaired  in 
5  minutes. 
It  is  as  valu- 
able to  a 
BIFF!  BANG!  RIP!  U— !!  canoeist  as  a 
repair  kit  to  a  bicyclist  or  automobilist.  It 
is  a  Johnny-on-the-spot  article  that  no  boat- 
man should  be  without.  It  does  not  dry  up 
nor  deteriorate  in  the  can,  but  will  be  found 
equally  ready  for  use  in  ten  years  as  today. 
Friction  top  emergency  cans,  50  cents  each: 
by  mail  55  cents  each.  Canada,  62  cents 
each. 

Send  for  booklets  "Marine  Glue,  What  to  use 
and  how  to  use  it"  and  "How  to  make  your  boat 
leakproof."    At  all  Hardware  and  Sporting 
Goods  Hous'k. 
L.  W.  FERDINAND  &  CO. 
152  Kneeland  Street  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S. A 


Mizpah 

JOCK  No.  44 


Gives  you  a  feeling 
of  real  comfort  and  the 
assurance  of  perfect 
protection  while  exer- 
cising. Opening  be- 
neath Patent  flap.  A 
Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs. 
C.  Prrfect  pouch  B.  Welt-bounJ  webbing. 
Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury 
to  rubber.  Fits  per- 
fectly. Can't  rub  or 
chafe.  Finest  quality 
elastic  webbing.  Ask 
your  dealer,  and  if  he 
will  not  supply  you 
with  MI?PAH  JOCK 
No.  44,  send  us  %  \  .00 
and  waist  measure- 
ments and  we  will 
send  by  mail. 

Ths  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Sus- 
pensory No.  50. 


When  In  Toronto  visit  the 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

253  Bloor  St.  West,  Near  Avenue  Road 
Largest   permanent   exhibition   in  Canada. 
Archaeology.      Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Palaeontology,  Zoology. 
Open  Dally,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  2  to  5  p.m. 
Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupont  and  Avenue  Rd.carg 


of  course,  the  choice  time  for  using  these 
flies  and  then  they  should  prove  killers 
when  the  wet  fly  will  not  hook  a  fish. 

The  weight  of  a  rod  to  use  in  dry  fly 
fishing  includes  of  course  the  reel  seat, 
which  is  metal.  Some  want  a  rod  with 
a  lot  of  backbone  to  it  for  this  work, 
others  are  not  so  particular.  One  dry 
fly  man  gives  his  favorite  rod  as  being 
nine  feet  in  length,  which  weighs,  with  the 
metal  reel  seat,  four  and  three  quarter 
ounces.  When  the  reel  is  attached  to 
the  above  rod  it  should  balance  up  well, 
else  a  great  point  is  scored  against  it. 
Now  I  don't  know  what  weight  of  reel 
the  above  writer  used  but  for  a  rod  of  that 
height  I  would  select  a  reel  that  weighs 
seven  and  one  eighth  ounces.  Another 
rod  with  plenty  of  backbone,  get  and  go 
to  it  will  measure  nine  and  one  half  feet 
in  length,  will  weigh  somewhat  over  five 
ounces.  A  reel  weighing  seven  and  one 
half  to  eight  ounces  will  balance  up  well 
on  this  rod  and  such  a  reel  is  recommende- 
ed. 

The  size  E  line  is  far  the  best  for  general 
dry  fly  work  and  it  is  the  line  that  the 
amateur  will  have  the  best  results  with. 
It  can  be  used  very  well  with  the  rod  first 
mentioned,  the  one  weighing  four  and 
three  quarter  ounces.  For  the  second 
rod  it  will  handle  a  size  D  line,  although 
the  size  E  will  do  nicely.  Thp  size  E 
scores  by  far  as  being  the  best  all  around 
size  of  line. 

First  class  dry  fly  lines  are  invariably 
the  best  that  money  can  buy;  hence 
they  bring  a  good  price  to  the  maker.  That 
they  are  worth  what  is  asked  for  them 
goes  without  saying.  The  English  mak- 
ers produce  the  finest  lines  in  the  world. 
These  lines  are  waterproofed  in  vacuum 
and  rubbed  down  and  dressed  time  and 
again.  The  tapered  line  is  on  all  counts 
the  better  line  as  by  the  use  of  it  far  and 
fine  casts  can  be  made;  the  weight  of  the 
heavier  portion  of  the  line  behind  the 
thinner  part  of  the  line,  as  it  is  cast 
out,  helps  to  force  it  forward.  On  anoth- 
er score  is  the  tapered  line  most  desirable, 
as  by  the  use  of  it  a  more  invisible  con- 
nection can  be  made  with  the  leader  that 
a  heavy  butt  end  would  not  guarantee. 

The  leader  instead  of  being  level  or 
of  the  same  calibre  throughout  should 
also  be  tapered  and  should  be  at  least 
six  feet  in  length.  Now  generally  the 
leader  used  in  dry  fly  work  is  of  the  nine 
foot  length.  I  think,  hpwever,  that  the 
amateur  does  best  by  procuring  the  six 
foot  length  to  start  with.  As  stated  the 
leader  should  be  tapered.  That  is 
to  say,  the  back  portion  to  which  the 
end  of  the  line  is  connected  is  the  thick- 
ness; centre  is  medium  in  calibre;  and 
the  front  part,  to  which  the  fly  is  connect- 
ed is  the  finest.  Usually  the  front  part 
is  made  either  of  drawn  gut  or  fine  un- 
drawn gut.  Of  the  two,  the  fine  un- 
drawn out  is  the  best  for  the  front  part 
of  the  leader  to  which  the  fly  is  connected. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reels  for 
the  dry  fly  man  on  the  market.  The 
single  action  reel  is  the  proper  reel,  the 
double-multiplying  or  quadruple-mult- 
iplying reel  has  no  place  on  a  rod  for  fly 
fishing,  and,  by  the  same  token  the 
automatic  reel  is  probably  out-of-place 
on  a  such  rod,  (at  least  for  dry  fly  work.) 
The  reel  can  be  had  in  any  weight  to  suit 
the  rod;  the  reels  as  to  weight,  I  have 
considered  in  my  mention  of  the  two 
recommended  rods.  Single  action  reels 
can  be  obtained  in  a  wide  range  of  mater- 
ial. There  are  so-called  featherlight 
reels  with  hardly  anything  to  them  at 
all  that  forfeit  a  lot  by  catering  to  the 
lightness.  A  fly  reel  must,  however,  be 
durable;  and  such  reels  are  to  be  had, 
some  of  the  English  makers  putting  out 
very  beautiful  ones.    It  is  a  good  idea 


to  have  a  reel  with  rather  large  side  plates 
and  if  they  are  placed  close  together  (say 
with  a  barrel  width  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch)  the  line  may  be  reeled  without 
undue  trouble,  laying  well,  whereas  if 
the  reel  is  too  wide  between  the  plate, 
the  line  will  bunch  on  one  side,  then  fall 
and  overlap  on  other  cored  line,  the 
result  being  a  jam  that  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  straighten  out  and  often  to  the 
disasterof  the  finish  of  the  line. 

R.P.  L. 

Question: — I  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  white  bass  which  I  under- 
stand is  plentiful  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  Does  the  white  bass  take  the 
artificial  fly,  and  if  so  how  is  it  fished  for? 

Answer: — The  white  bass  (roccus 
chrysops)  is  very  similar  to  the  striped 
bass  (roccus  linealus)  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  north 
Atlantic.  The  inland,  freshwater  white 
bass,  is  however,  a  diminutive  in  compari- 
son with  the  striped  sea  bass  of  the  ocean; 
the  striped  bass  often  reaching  a  weight 
I  am  told  of  100  pounds  while  so  far  as  I 
know  the  white  bass  of  the  inland  waters 
never  goes  over  three  pounds,  indeed  in 
some  sections  a  one  pound  or  a  pound  and 
a  half  fish  of  this  specie  is  considered 
large.  While  the  striped  bass  is  a  sea 
fish  the  white  bass  is  a  freshwater  fish. 
Distinguishing  marks  on  the  white  bass 
are  the  stripes  that  run  lengthwise  of 
the  body,  these  being  usually  eight  in 
number.  In  coloration  the  white  bass 
is  white  touched  up  with  a  silvery  hue; 
and  touched  also  with  greenish  above 
and  yellowish  below.  Its  head  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
but  the  mouth  is  quite  large;  the  lower 
jaw  protrudes  beyond  the  upper  jaw. 
The  teeth  of  the  fish  are  not  pronounced 
and  have  been  called  brush  like,  or  merely 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  eyes  are  quite 
large  and  are  touched  with  a  golden  hue 
from  which  it  obtains  its  scientific  desig- 
nation of  Chrysops,  or,  golden.  The 
white  bass  makes  an  excellent  pan-fish 
the  flesh  being  white,  of  excellent  flavor 
and  firm.  It  spawns  during  the  spring 
months  of  April  May  and  at  which  time 
it  runs  up  the  rivers  though  most  of  its 
spawning  is  done  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  along  the  shores  of  lakes.  The 
white  bass  is  indeed  a  lake  fish  and  not  a 
stream  fish.  When  on  a  feeding  or 
spawning  run  up  the  rivers  and  streams 
that  flow  in  the  Great  Lakes  they  go  in 
schools,  often  in  great  numbers.  The 
white  bass  may  be  caught  on  either  bass 
or  fly-rod  tackle;  a  six  ounce  rod  prefer- 
red. Ordinary  bass  flies  are  used. 
Flies  that  they  have  been  caught  on  are 
the  scarlet  ibis,  the  white  miller  and  the 
yellow  sally.  Where  a  spinner  is  used 
with  these  flies  the  best  success,  in  my 
estimation,  is  had.  There  are  some  who 
hold  that  the  white  bass  is  a  fine  sporting 
fish.  Charles  Bradford  so  held  it  to  be 
and  while  when  first  hooked  the  fish  is 
liable  to  prove  a  fighter  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity, the  staying  power  is  soon  lost  and  he 
gives  up,  coming  to  the  surface  without 
any  trouble  and  is  soon  netted.  I  judge 
that  a  rock  bass  of  the  same  size  is  far 
better  as  a  fighter  in  that  a  large  rock 
bass  caught  on  the  fly  does  not  turn  side 
up  but  fights  back  up  till  he  is  practically 
netted.  When  the  white  bass  runs  deep 
it  is  of  course,  useless  to  fly  fish  along 
the  surface  for  them;  then  the  angleworm 
or  the  live  minnow  may  be  used.  But 
when  they  are  feeding  along  the  surface 
the  artificial  fly  will  prove  a  winner,  and 
this  is  especially  true  when  a  spinner 
is  used  in  that  not  only  does  the  heft  of 
the  spinner  help  to  bring  the  fly  down 
but  embodies  it  with  twice  as  much 
animation  than  does  the  fly  when  it  is 
fished  without  this  additional  attraction. 

R.  P.  L. 
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Northern  Ontario  Outfitters'  and  Guides'  Association  in  Session 


RESOLVED  that  the  big  game  season 
north  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
railway  from  Quebec  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary  be  from  September  20th  to 
November  20th  and  that  north  of  the 
French  and  Mattawa  rivers  the  season 
be  from  October  10  to  November  20th 
each  year." — This  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Northern  Ontario 
Outfitters'  and  Guides'  Association  at 
their  third  annual  meeting  held  in  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto  on  February 
24th.  While  there  was  considerable 
discussion  regarding  the  length  of  seasons 
suggested,  when  the  resolution  was  put 
to  a  vote  the  men  from  the  north  were 
entirely  of  one  mind.  President  Neil 
McDougall  of  Port  Arthur  presided  over 
the  meeting  which  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. Mr.  George  H.  Rapsey,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment was  present  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  His  recommendations  were 
carried  out  and  a  strong  committee  to 
meet  the  minister  was  appointed  ,  as 
follows —  Major  Fife,  Kenora;  J.  G. 
McKirdy,  Nipigon;  W.  R.  Clarke, 
Hearst;  H.  Woodworth,  Biscotasing;  and 
Grant  Howe  of  Hornepay  ne.  W .  H.  Dodds 
of  Smith  gave  a  graphic  account  of 
game  and  fish  in  his  section  of  the  north- 
land  and  made  a  recommendation  that 
the  issuing  of  big  game  licenses  be  speed- 
ed up.  Due  to  the  amount  of  time 
elapsing  between  the  opening  of  the  seas- 
on and  the  issuance  of  the  licenses,  con- 
siderable business  is  lost,  according  to 
Mr.  Dodds.  Timothy  Crowley  of  Quib- 
ell,  district  of  Patricia,  impressed  on  the 
meeting  the  necessity  of  dealing  sternly 
with  the  alien  trapper  and  game  hog. 

He  spoke  of  the  foreigners  dynamiting 


beaver  houses,  springing  traps  and  com- 
mitting other  depredations.  He  stated 
that  in  a  short  time  both  beaver  and  fisher 
would  be  extinct  in  his  district  if  some 
action  was  not  taken.  Mr.  Rapsey 
assured  the  meeting  that  the  department 
was  advised  of  the  conditions  in  Patricia. 
W.  R.  Clarke  of  Hearst  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  have  the  duck  license  for 
non-residents  separated  from  the  big 
game  license.  His  claim  that  the  fee  for 
duck  shooting  to  non-residents  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  N.  T.  R.  was  too 
high,  was  generally  supported  by  the 
meeting.  C.  Price  Green  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  gave  an  exhaustive 
report  of  the  tourist  situation  and  showed 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  great 
inllux  of  tourists  from  the  United  States. 
After  considerable  discussion  a  motion 
was  passed  asking  the  Government  to 
amend  the  predatory  animal  section  of 
the  act,  increasing  the  bounty  on  wolves 
and  making  appointments  of  predatory 
animal  trappers  if  necessary.  The 
remarks  of  the  president  when  he  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  a  new  province 
were  greeted  with  applause.  Despite 
the  advantages  of  Montreal  as  a  conven- 
ing point,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — ■ 

Hon.  Pres.  Wm.  McKirdy,  Nipigon; 
Hon.  vice  Pres.  A.  0.  Seymour,  Montreal; 
Pres.  Neil  McDougall,  Port  Arthur;  1st 
vice  Pres.  D.  McCuaig,  Schreiber;  2nd 
Vice  Pres.  J.  Gordon  Yates,  Cochrane; 
Sec.  Treas.  H.  S.  H.  Goodier,  Port 
Arthur;  Chairmen  C.  P.  R.  Port  Arthur 
to  Rainy  Lake — E.  D.  Calvert;  Mani- 
toba boundary  to  Dryden,  A.  T.  Fife, 
Kenora;  Dryden  to  Port  Arthur,  Frank 


Edwards,  Savanne;  Port  Arthur  to 
Chapleau,  Gordon  H.  Reid,  Schreiber; 
Chapleau  to  Sudbury,  H.  Woodworth, 
Biscotasing;  Sudbury  to  Chalk  River, 
including  Parry  Sound  branch.  J.  D. 
Cockburn,  Sturgeon  Falls;  Soo  Branch, 
J.  Chown,  Thessalon. 

Canadian  National  Railways. 

Southern  Branch,  Port  Arthur  to 
Manitoba  boundary,  B.  Lloyd,  Fort 
Frances;  Port  Arthur  to  Jellicoe. — J.  G. 
McKirdy,  Nipigon;  Jellicoe  to  Pagaw- 
chawan,  F.  E.  Mathe,  Long  Lac;  Pagaw- 
chawan  to  Capreol,  Grant  Howe, 
Hornepayne. 

Main  Line  Transcontinental 

Macintosh  to  Sioux  Lookout — T. 
Crowley,  Quibell;  Superior  Junction  to 
Armstrong — E.  Troke,  Allanwater;  Allan- 
water  to  Ombabika — W.  Bruce,  Wil- 
lett;  Hearst  to  Quebec  boundary —  J.  G. 
Yates,  Cochrane;  Manitoba  Boundary 
to  Mcintosh  not  including  Quibell— 
L.  Hoist,  Minaki;  Pagwa  to  Kapuskasing 
— W.  Clarke,  Hearst.  Sioux  Lookout  to 
Allanwater — W.  H.  Dodds,  Smith;  Om- 
babika to  Pagwa — L.  Fleming,  Grant; 
Kapuskasing  to  Quebec  boundary — N. 
Montgomery;. 

T.  and  N.  O. 

Toronto  branch,  T.  McDonald,  Math- 
eson;  North  Bay  to  Cochrane,  W.  H. 
Lowe,  Liskeard; 

Algoma  Eastern. 

Manitoulin  Island  to  Sudbury,  George 
Fisher,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

Algoma  Central  Railway 

J.  I.  Laird,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Algonquin  Park,  G.T.R. 

North  Bay  to  Allandale,  Norman 
Gouldie,  Dwight. 
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Tefever 

New  Lefever  Nitro- 

SPECIAL  only  $29.00 

Veil  finished,  considering 
the  price.  Built  to  shoot 
right   and   stand  as 
much  use  as  the 
most  expensive 
gun.  Mostdur- 
ablelock  ever 
put  in  a  gun 
— first  lock 
fired  over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 
gun  proof- 
tested  with  an 
extreme  load. 
A  standardized 
gun  built  only 
in  20-ga.  28  in., 
16-ga.  28  in.,  and 
12-ga.  28  and  30  in.  with 
14  in.  stock  and  about2%  in. 
drop.  A  Lefever  won  the  world's 
championship  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London.    Lefever  has 
stood  for  service  and  durability 

for  Over  50  yrs.  Write  for  Catalogue 

Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

for  camp,  Suremer  cottage 
or  country  home.  Do  not 
be  without  this  great  com- 
fort and  convenience. 
Portable,  easily  installed, 
self  cranking,  uses  gaso- 
or  kerosene.  Capac- 
ity, generating  set,  750 
watts  or  30  twenty-five- 
watt  lamps;    battery  —  60 
ampere  hours  or  10  twenty- 
five-watt  lamps  for  8  hours. 
•  1  ftROO  for  quick 
1  OU=  sales. 

Write  for  circular  85R9,  I 
W.  R.  BONHAM,  2819  Wentworth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Keep  Yorjr  Gun  Clean 

HOPPE'S 
NITR0  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 
Trade  Mark  Registered 

For  Cleaning  High  Power 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Fire- 
arms of  all  kinds.  RE- 
MOVES and  PREVENTS 
RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
•cid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 

Frank  A.  Hoppe.2314  N.8th  St.  Phlla,  Pa. 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 


CASH    OR  CREDIT 


JACOB8  BROS., 
16  T«ronte  Arcade, 


Save  money  on  your 
Diamonds  by  baying  from 
as.  Wo  are  Diamond  Im- 
porters. We  guarantee 
yon  eyery  advantage  in 
Price  and  Quality, 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOB 
CATALOGUE,  IT  18  FEEE 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any 
part  of  Canada  for  In- 
spection at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made 
Weekly  or  Monthly. 

Diamond  Importers 

TORONTO,  Canada 


The  Wild  Water  Fowl  of  the  People  and 
Migratory  Birds  Conventions  Act 


E.  R.  Kerr 


THIS  manuscript  might  have  been 
entitled  "Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  Bar- 
ley, Oats  and  Sportsmanship." 
But,  as  domestic  cereals  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  monopoly  and  slaughter 
of  wild  water  fowl  have  no  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  real  "sportsmen,"  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Ontario,  the 
title  selected  will  suffice. 

That  rural  owners  of  marshlands 
may  drain  the  same,  dig  on  their  uplands 
near  their  domicile  a  comfortably  sized 
pond  around  which  they  spread  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and  other  domestic 
cereals  by  which  to  lure  to  themselves 
the  passing  flocks,  post  their  lands  against 
trespass  by  the  public,  and  themselves 
enjoy  without  interference  the  sport  of 
wild  fowling  during  the  open  season,  may 
seem  a  small  thing. 

That  real-estate  operators  may  pur- 
chase vast  areas  of  marshlands  and  drain 
them  under  the  pretext  of  more  lands  for 
agriculture,  when  in  reality,  these  schemes 
are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
size  of  an  already  large  roll  in  their 
pockets,  may  also  seem  a  small  thing. 

That  wild  water  fowl  continuing  to 
fly  to  grain  fields,  that  were  formerly 
natural  h,aunts  of  the  wild  flocks,  destroy 
and  eat  the  grain  of  ruralists  and  exploit- 
ers, seemingly,  is  a  very  large  thing  in 
the  minds  of  some  very  interesting 
people. 

That  vast  marshlands,  once  the  breed- 
ing, rearing  and  natural  feeding  grounds 
of  the  wild  water  fowl,  after  draining, 
have  resulted  in  sour  and  swilly  soil 
unfit  for  agricultural  purpose,  may  also 
seem  a  small  thing. 

Nevertheless,  many  such  natural 
haunts  of  the  wild  water  fowl  and  law- 
abiding  shooting  public  entitled  to 
access  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  the  game 
have  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  greed 
and  selfishness  and  passed  away  forever, 
never  to  return. 

To  very  many  right-minded  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  it  seems  a  very  strange 
thing,  that  the  framers  of  the  Migratory 
Birds  Convention  Act,  by  their  negli- 
gence to  prohibit  the  drainage  on  any 
pretext  whatsoever  of  the  natural  haunts 
of  the  geese  and  ducks,  allowed  the 
breeding,  rearing  and  natural  feeding 
grounds  of  the  birds  to  pass  away. 

To  very  many  right-minded  and 
public-spirited  citizens,  interested  in 
the  future  supply  of  wild  fowl  and  haunts 
for  their  posterity,  it  seems  a  very  strange 
thing,  that  the  framers  of  the  Migratory 
Birds  Conventions  Act,  by  their  negli- 
gence to  limit  to  100  the  individual  season 
toll  of  ducks,  allowed  wealthy,  private 
and  commercially-inclined  interests  to 
invest  large  sums  and  outlays  of  monies 
on  monopoly  of  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
water  fowl  and  decent  and  law-abiding 
ordinary  citizens. 

To  a  very  large  number  of  right- 
minded  and  public-spirited  citizens,  it 
seems  a  very  strange  and  large  thing, 
that  the  framers  of  the  Migratory  Birds 
Conventions  Act,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  the  maintenance  in  the  naturai 
state  of  the  haunts  of  the  wild  water 
fowl  with  a  view  to  steady  increase  and 
spread  over  all  hunting  and  shooting 
wild  fowl  territory,  allowed  independent 
and  politically  influential  men  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  use  tons  upon 
tons  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
other  domestic  cereals  to  lure  the  flocks 
to  natural  haunts,  which  could  be  made 


dependent  upon  natural  lures,  and  to 
which  the  shooting  public  is  denied  access. 

Learned  judges  and  others  have  already 
passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Migratory  Birds  Conventions  Act.  Any 
conscientious  citizen  who,  at  this  late 
date,  might  challenge  the  opinions  of 
these  learned  men  might  be  liable  to 
criticism,  more  probably,  to  apprehension 
and  detention  as  a  demented  person 
unsafe  to  be  allowed  at  large.  Neverthe- 
less, a  great  many  right-minded  and 
public-spirited  citizens  very  seriously 
question  the  rights  of  learned  men  and 
others  to  declare  as  constitutional  the 
prevailing  monopoly  of  the  wild  water 
fowl,  which  belong  to  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  their  natural  haunts. 

With  a  view  to  the  continued  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Migratory  Birds  Conven- 
tions Act,  it  seems  to  a  great  many 
interested,  right-minded  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  that  its  weaknesses 
should  now  be  pointed  out  and  remedied 
with  a  view  to  giving  to  law-abiding 
people,  though  lacking  in  literary  style 
and  funds  to  enter  into  court  fights  in 
defense  of  their  opinions,  that  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled  under  the  con- 
stitutions of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

We  do  not  expect  to  undo  the  negli- 
gence of  generations  in  a  year  or  two; 
nor  can  we  hesitate  or  stop  half  way. 
The  bringing  back  of  the  wild  flocks  and 
their  distribution  over  wider  and  more 
extensive  areas  in  the  public  interests 
is  a  large  subject  deserving  of  the  thought- 
ful study  and  attention  of  all  citizens 
inclusive  of  our  learned  and  law-making 
men. 

It  has  been  brazenly  hinted  and  assert- 
ed by  some  species  of  the  human  race 
that  the  use  of  cereals  on  the  haunts 
held  and  controlled  by  wealthy,  private 
and  commercial  interests  is  of  great  bene- 
fit in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  hunters  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  these  proper- 
ties; that  when  the  duck^  within  these 
private  areas  take  flight,  they  pass 
over  and  out  of  the  area,  and  then  the 
ordinary  men  on  the  outside  take  a 
larger  toll  than  the  men  shooting  within 
the  area. 

Ducks  feeding  on  natural  foods  do  not 
gorge  themselves,  they  feed  oftener,  con- 
sequently, their  daily  exercise  flights  are 
lower  to  and  from  the  feeding  grounds, 
and  they  go  out  and  come  in,  in  twos 
and  threes. 

Ducks  fed  on  corn,  rye,  wheat  or 
barley  or  other  domestic  cereals,  gorge 
themselves  to  a  full  crop  on  what  is 
known  as  "feeding  grounds"  on  the 
private  marshlands.  These  marshlands, 
with  their  artificial  lures,  decoy  and 
control  upwards  of  25,000  to  40,000 
birds,  consequently,  there  is  a  steady 
exercise  flight  between  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  When  flights  are  on,  many 
of  the  birds  take  only  short  distance 
exercise  and  drop  into  what  is  known  as 
the  "shooting  ponds"  on  these  areas 
where  the  artificial  lures  are  more  sparse- 
ly scattered.  Other  flocks  of  the  birds 
go  off  on  high  and  distant  trips  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  and  accustoming 
of  the  younger  birds  preparatory  to  their 
long  journey  to  the  southern  United 
States.  On  these  flights,  the  birds 
swing  high  into  the  air  out  of  range,  and 
out  to  the  middle,  or  centre,  of  the  larger 
rivers  and  lakes,  there  to  sun  and  preen 
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themselves  and  play.  When  again  hun- 
gry they  return  by  the  same  lanes  to 
their  feeding  grounds  on  the  private 
holdings.  Of  course,  that  is  during  the 
fall  and  open  season. 

The  spring  of  the  year  presents  a 
similar  picture.  When  the  ducks  leave 
the  southern  United  States  in  the  Spring, 
they  have  ahead  of  them  a  long  ana  tire- 
some journey.  When  they  reach  the 
marshes  of  Ontario,  the  waters  of  these 
marshes  are  sealed  with  ice.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  occasional  air  hole  through 
which  the  birds  obtain  minnows  and  the 
tender  s-hoots  of  natural  foods  gradually 
springing  into  life  due  to  the  changing 
and  warming  temperature  brought  about 
by  the  invigorating  spring  air.  , 

When  the  flocks  accustomed  to  seeking 
the  nesting  materials  on  haunts  used  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  by  ordinary  citizens 
as  wild  fowling  lands,  which  are  rapidly 
decreasing,  with  a  view  to  food  and  rest 
p;  eparatory  to  the  real  opening  of  spring, 
nesting,  breeding  and  rearing;  their  eyes 
wide  open  in  search  of  food  and  circling 
about  to  find  it,  they  observe  in  their 
wanderings  the  corn,  wheat,  barley  and 
other  cereals  spread  over  the  ice  on  the 
ponds  on  the  private  holdings,  conse- 
quently, immediately  they  lower  and 
plunge  into  it,  only  to  remain  there. 
The  result  is  that  the  lands  privately 
held  and  controlled  and  thus  cereally 
fooded,  obtain  the  first  and  following 
flights  here  in  the  spring,  and  due  to 
perpetual  supply  of  domestic  cereals 
during  the  following  months,  remain 
there  for  breeding  and  rearing  and  sup- 
ply of  birds  for  shooting  in  the  fall  and 
open  season  by  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

If  we  in  Ontario  are  to  have  wild  fowl 
protection  and  increase  in  the  flocks, 
every  available  marsh  must  function  in 
the  public  interests.  Therefore,  wheie- 
ever  it  is  possible  to  plant  natural  foods, 
that  policy  should  be  enforced  to  the 
limit  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Some  owners  and  controllers  of  vast 
acreage  of  marshlands  seem  sorely  dis- 
tressed with  the  campaign  now  put 
forth  by  the  American  Game  Protective 
Association,  Ontario  Sportsmen's  Game 
and  Fish  Protective  Association  and 
Essex  County  Wild  Life  Conservation 
Association  in  behalf  of  combination 
game  sanctuaries  and  pubi  c  shooting 
grounds.  They  assert,  "Jack  Miner 
uses  corn  and  rye  to  lure  the  geese  and 
shoal-feeding  ducks,  why  should  not  we?" 
Allow  me  to  answer  that  statement  by 
the  fact  that  the  Miner  Farm,  and  the 
protective  zone  of  approximately  3,000 
acres  surrounding  the  Miner  Farm,  .is 
not  a  "natural"  haunt  of  the  geese  and 
ducks.  In  addition  to  this,  no  hunting 
or  shooting  is  ever  allowed  on  that  area. 

Being  a  purely  artificial  undertaking 
on  lands  unfitted  for  conversion  into 
natural  haunts  of  the  wild  water  fowl, 
cereals  are  necessary  and  desirable,  for 
the  reason  thou  ands  of  good  citizens 
who  do  not  hunt  or  shoot  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
to  visit  this  school  and  view  and  study 
these  birds.  The  e  people  would  not 
have  such  an  opportunity  any  other  way. 
In  view  of  this,  the  area  is  an  educational 
centre,  and  for  that  reason,  should  be 
constantly  maintained  and  cereally  food- 
ed. It  is  a  temporary  stopping  and 
feeding  place  for  a  large  family  of  geese 
en  route  to  the  Federal  Sanctuaries  in 
Western  Canada  where  they  breed  and 
rear  their  young.  Due  to  very  little 
cereal  feeding  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  due 
in  turn  to  inadequate  funds  from  the 
government^  to  pay  the  costs  of  both 
spring  and  Fall  feeding,  the  area  is  of 
little  value  to  the  shooting  public  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.    Only  sufficient  corn  is 
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Manly  Vigor — Something  New 


Here  is  a  little  free  pocket  compendium  in 
book  form,  illustrated  with  40  half-tone  photo 
reproductions,  and  containing  8,000  words  of 
easy  advice  on  private  matters  wnich  I  gladly 
send  to  any  man  anywhere  in  the  world  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  and  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  so  it  is  received  by  you  like  an 
ordinary  private  letter.  1  take  all  this  special 
precaution  in  sending  my  free  book  because, 
where  health  is  concerned,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  debility  and  nerve  weaknesses, 
people  everywhere  prefer  to  keep  the  matter 
entirely  to  themselves.  For  this  reason  I  seal 
the  envelope  and  prepay  full  letter  postage.  I 
have  thus  mailed  over  a. million  of  the  books  to 
men  all  over  the  world  who  requested  them. 

You,  reader,  will  like  this  little  book  immensely, 
and  can  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  its  special 
advice  from  one  or  two  careful  readings.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  heretofore  unpublished 
information  of  interest  to  all  men,  young  or  elder- 
ly single  or  married  and  may  easily  be  of  value 
to  you  throughout  your  entire  lifetime. 

In  one  part  of  the  book  I  describe  my  little 
mechanical  VITALIZER,  which  was  invented  by 
me  to  assist  men  to  regain  lost  vigor.  However, 
you  are  not  to  think  of  getting  this  VITALZER  i 
at  the  present  time,  but  first  send  for  the  advicet 
book  and  read  up  on  the  subject  of  self-preserva- ' 
tion  without  drugs. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  and  the  book 
will  come  to  you  free,  sealed,  by  return  mail. 

SANDEN,  Publisher. 


Manly  Men  Are  Always  in  the  Game 


Reader,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
that  it  is  not  looks  which  make  the  real 
man?  Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  large  man 
who  wields  the  most  power  in  his  commun- 
ity. However,  whether  big  or  small,  young 
or  elderly,  we  invariably  find  that  vigorous, 
manly  manhood  stands  behind  all  of  the 
world's  greatest  achievements  and  successes. 
In  this  respect,  I  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion 
based  upon  over  30  years'  experience,  that 
no  man  need  lose  hope  of  himself  restoring 
his  full  manly  power,  ii  he  but  be  willing 
to  make  a  fair,  square  effort,  and  will  lead 
a  decent,  manly  life,  free  from  excesses  and 
free  from  dissipations.  My  free  book  gives 
you  ill  the  desired  information.  According 
to  my  belief,  lost  manly  strength  is  no 
real  organic  disease  in  itself,  and,  for  that 
reason,  should  easily  respond  to  any  mode 
of  treatment  which  puts  new  vital  force  into 
the  weakened  nerves  and  blood. 

The.  little  VITALIZER  mentioned  above 
was  designed  bv  me  to  render  natural  aid 
to  the  man  who  really  WANTS  to  get 
strong,  and  who  is  willing  to  m^ke  a  reason- 
able effort  to  regain  his  manly  vigor.  To 
the  man  who  persists  in  living  an  unnatural 
life  of  excess  and  dissipation,  no  hope  can 
be  offered,  but  for  the  other  kind  there  is 
every  hope  and  encouragement,  because  in 
regulating  his  habits  he  has  taken  the  first 
grand  and  necessary  step,  wnich  prepares 


the  way  for  the  action  of  any  natural  treat- 
ment which  may  resupply  his  body  with  the 
FORCE  which  it  has  been  drained  of. 

With  respect  to  my  VITALIZER,  you 
simply  buckle  it  on  your  body  when  you  go 
to  bed.  Thus,  while  you  sleep,  it  sends  a 
great,  mysterious  power  (which  I  call 
VIGOR)  into  your  blood  nerves,  organs 
and  muscles  while  you  sleep.  Men  have 
said  it  takes  pain  or  weakness  out  of  the 
back  from  one  application;  that  60  to  90 
days'  use  is  sufficient  to  restore  normal, 
manlv  strength. 

With  special  attachments,  which  carry  the 
FORCE  to  any  parts  of  the  body,  my 
VITALIZER  is  used  by  women  as  well  as 
men,  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver,  stomach, 
bladder  disorders,  etc.,  and  I  have  had  some 
most  remarkable  testimony  in  respect  to 
its  almost  miraculous  effects  in  individual 
cases,  where  every  known  treatment  had 
failed. 

Therefore,  first  get  the  free  book  of  general 
advice  to  men,  which  also  describes  my 
VITALIZER.  Then  if  in  the  future  you 
feel  you  would  like  to  use  one  of  these  little 
appliances  in  your  own  case,  I  will  make 
some  special  proposition  whereby  you  may 
have  one  to  wear.  If  you  happen  to  live 
in  or  near  this  citv,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  call.  Otherwise,  just  use  the 
coupon  and  get  the  free  book  by  return  mail. 
Office  hours,  9  to  6. 


BOOK,  8,000  WORDS  FREE 

Remember,  I  will  send  you,  as  stated  above,  my  little  book  pocket  compendium,  contain- 
ing 40  illustrations  and  8,000  words  of  private  advice  free,  sealed,  by  mail. 

This  book  is  meant  to  point  out  to  men  certain  errors  which  are  being  committed 
over  the  world  to-day  by  those  who  do  not  realize  the  harm  resulting.  It  gives,  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  in  easy  language,  the  truths  that  I  have  learned  from  years  upon  years  of  experience. 
It  deals  with  vigor  and  manly  power  as  against  weakness  and  debility.  One  part  of  the  book 
describes  my  little  VITALIZER  so  all  information  is  complete  in  this  one  volume.  Please 
write  or  call  to-day.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as 
advertised,  free,  sealed 


Name. . . 
Address 


YOU  NEVER  LOSE  A  FISH 


F  YOU  USE  GREER'S  PATENT  LEVER  HOOKS 

Ever  get  a  strike  from  a  regular  whopper,  and  then  I 
just  'as  you  are  about  to  land  him,  he  shakes  loose 
and  gets  away  on  you?    That  can't  happen  with  a 
(ireer  l'atent  Lever  Hook,  because  if    the  fish  once 
pulls  on  the  bait,  he's  caught  fast.    He  can't  get  away. 
Made  in  four  sizes :  No.  8,  15c  each ;  No.  1-0,  20c  each ;  No. 
3-0,  25c  each ;  No.  5-0,  30c  each ;  or  set  of  five  hooks  sent 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.    Your  money  back  cheerfully  if  hooks 
aren't  all  we  claim.    Best  hook  in  the  market  for  trot  line 
fishing.    Write  name  plain. 
GREER  MFG.  CO.,  70  CUMIR  ST.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
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Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


"A  FISHERMAN'S 
HOBBY" 

Re-wrap  your  own  fishing  Rod 
in  your  spare  time. 
Complete  outfit,  with  full  instruc- 
tions.   Price  delivered  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada  $3.00. 

A.  WILLIAMSON 

Box  531 
Nelson,    British  Columbia. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

r  pay  $300  to  $900  a  pa  r 
for  foxes  raised  from  my 
stock.  Registered  stock 
furnished.  Three  plans 
of  purchase. 

R  A  TRAIL 

TROY,  MO. 


BUGS 
FLEAS 
FLIES  H 
ROACHES  § 
PACKAGES  lO'.ZO^O:  { 


Camp  Champlain 

very  convenient  from  NORTH 
BAY. 

Our  accommodation  is  limited, 
but   there's   an   abundance  of 

BLACK  BASS  and  TROUT. 
Write  now  for  full  information  or 
reservation. 

E.  L.  HUGHES 

Camp  Champlain 
Trout  Mills  Ontario. 


Hotel  Algonquin 

in 

ALGONQUIN  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Just  the  place  you  have  been  look- 
ing for. 

Come  early  for  the  good  trout  fish- 
ing. _ 

Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  W.  COLSON,  Mgr. 
JOE  LAKE,  Mowat,  P.  O. 


Adanac  Summer  Resort, 
ii  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islands  of  Georgian  Bay.  Unexcelled  black 
bass  fishing,  also  muskalonge  and  pike. 
Hunting  and  fishing  in  Autumn.  Wonderful 
scenery  and  crystal  clear  water.  All  home 
cooking  and  special  planked  bass  served. 
Easily  accessible  by  three  railways  and  motor 
car.  Very  moderate  rates.  For  further 
particulars,  write  to 

J.  L.  Haftftart.  Box  272.  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 


put  out  to  attract  and  lure  fifty  or  sixty 
geese  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  who  go 
there  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  some  of  the  birds  on  their  return 
journey.  The  remainder  of  the  birds 
go  to  private  holdings  in  Essex  County 
where  extensive  cereal  feeding  is  carried 
on.  If  cereal  feeding  on  haunts  where  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  natural  foods, 
like  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  the  nublic 
shooting  grounds  adjoining  Point  /  elee, 
was  prohibited,  and  more  cereal  feeding 
done  on  the  Miner  Farm  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  the  shooting  public,  if  directly 
under  the  flight  lane  of  the  birds  between 
4.00  p.m.  and  5.00  p.m.,  when, the  birds 
go  to  Lake  Erie  for  the  night,  would  be 
able  to  bring  down  a  goose  or  two. 

In  the  bringing  down  of  any  legislation 
pointed  to  interfere  with  cereal  feeding 
on  natural  haunts  of  the  wild  fowl, 
provision  should  be  made  by  issue  of 
"Special  Permit"  for  cases  like  the  Miner 
Farm.  But,  I  do  not  favor  the  exten- 
sion throughout  Ontario  of  the  creation 
on  uplands  of  lures  for  the  wild  water 
fowl,  for  the  reason,  the  birds  are  lured 
to  posted  private  lands  and  away  from  the 
natural  haunts  where  the  shooting  public, 
in  the  event  of  rental,  lease  or  purchase 
by  the  Governments,  may  enjoy  their 
heritage  and  conserve  it  in  future  for 
their  posterity. 

Two  years  ago,  anyone  unfamiliar 
with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
wild  water  fowl,  and  the  possibility  of 
restoring  to  the  natural  state  of  their 
hajmts,  might  justly  challenge  our 
views  in  this  matter.  But,  to-day  with 
Point  Pelee,  where  306  hunters  enjoyed 
the  sport  in  1921,  staring  us  in  the  face 
as  an  example  and  demonstration,  a 


school  where  all  may  go  and  learn,  the 
views  of  our  opposition  sink  into  insig- 
nificance and  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme  of  things.  Ail 
anyone  need  do  is  go  to  Point  Pelee  and 
over  the  marshes  and  lakes  with  our  Mr. 
Conover  and  there  learn  first  principles 
and  lessons  on  conservation  of  the  wild 
fowl  and  their  beloved  haunts.  Such 
areas,  after  being  perfected  and  function, 
ing  in  the  public  interests  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  menace  of  properties 
and  manipulations  by  wealthy,  private 
and  commercially  inclined  interests  in 
the  near  vicinity. 

But,  as  already  pointed  out,  if  Essex 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  harmonizing 
as  they  do  with  the  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  zoologists,  ornithologists 
naturalists  and  other  men  of  science,  are 
to  be  allowed  full  scope  in  sympathy 
with  education  of  an  already  pleased 
and  attentive  peoples,  cereal  feeding  on 
the  natural  haunts  of  the  wild  water  fowl 
must  certainly  cease,  the  season  bag  must 
be  reduced  to  100,  the  open  season  in 
Western  Ontario  must  be  reduced  to  open 
October  1st,  and  the  co-operation  of 
every  shooter  with  men  in  official  life 
in  behalf  of  enforcement  of  the  game 
laws  must  become  a  reality. 

we  have  aii  ODserved  tnat  new  Danner 
Canadianism  and  Sportsmanship  hanging 
above  The  Ontario  Sportsmen's  Game 
and  Fish  Protective  Association  doorway. 
Is  your  name  on  the  list  hung  up  below 
it?  Still  the  "Big  Ben"  is  ringing  in 
Ontario,  and  right-and-fair-minded 
Sportsmen  are  enlisting  for  service.  Will 
you  follow  and  do  likewise,  and  thus  help 
us? 


annua 


The  Approach  of  Spring 


'Oregon' 


THE  approach  of  spring  inevitably 
calls  up  memories  of  past  days, 
in  a  greater  degree  as  the  distance 
lengthens,  but  age  never  dims  those 
blessed  thoughts  of  long  ago.  To  a 
man,  although  seventy  years  old,  it 
seems  as  yesterday  when  the  call  of 
spring  made  him  hurry  to  the  great  big, 
beautiful  outdoors;  the  desire  to  be 
among  the  trees,  to  hunt  for  wild  flowers 
in  the  secluded  places  and  to  watch  the 
shy,  timid  little  birds  seeking  a  place  to 
build  a  nest.  Perhaps  he  had  in  mind 
that  wonderful  little  stream  where  some- 
one told  him  he  might  catch  a  trout — 
he  just  had  to  go,  even  if  he  cut  school 
and  in  his  springtime  madness  braved 
the  sure  punishment.  'Tis  only  a  short 
time  ago — but  many  years  have  passed. 
I  wonder  how  many  living  in  America 
now  can  see  that  barefooted  boy  with  a 
splendid  dog  by  his  side  tramping  through 
the  fields  and  along  the  boreens  on  a  fine 
spring  morning,  the  fragrance  of  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  hawthorne  filling 
the  air  and  the  grey  mist  that  night 
wears,  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
disappearing  from  the  beautiful  face  of 
morning  as  the  sun  peeps  over  the 
Galtee  mountains  to  see  how  the  world 
is  faring.  Good  days,  brave  days — 
oh,  they  stay  always! 

Soon  the  dog  springs  away  and  right 
before  him  is  a  fleet-footed  hare.  What 
incident  in  after  life  can  give  the  thrill 
of  that  chase?  Straight  across  a  field 
over  a  yellow  blossomed  furze  fence. 
Probably  the  boy  then  did  not  fully 


realize  the  beauty  of  the  sight  of  hare 
and  dog  together  in  the  air  going  over 
the  hedge,  but  he  sees  it  yet  just  as 
plainly  as  then.  As  the  hare  is  crowded 
he  suddenly  turns;  the  dog  cannot  turn 
quite  as  quickly  and  loses  ground  but 
soon  closes  again.  The  turns  are  more 
frequent — then  the  end.  The  boy  takes 
the  hare,  praises  and  pets  his  dog;  to 
the  boy  that  is  the  only  day  in  the 
world;  to  the  dog — well,  the  boy  is  his 
god. 

The  years  pass.  The  scenes  perhaps 
have  changed  but  to  millions  of  men  one 
thing  does  not  change  very  much — the 
desire  to  go  into  the  wild  places  and 
incidentally  to  hunt  and  fish,  although 
to  a  very  great  number  the  latter  desire 
is  a  very  weak  secondary  matter,  but 
in  nearly  all  there  is  a  desire,  especially 
so  among  the  young,  to  take  the  life 
of  the  wild  things,  inherited  no  doubt 
from  the  remote  ancestors  who  of  neces- 
sity hunted  and  killed.  But  now  there 
are  great  numbers  who  will  not  kill  the 
wild  things,  but  who  are  just  as  keen  to 
go  into  the  hills  and  forests  (I  suppose 
the  lure  is  inherited,  too).  There  is  in- 
finitely more  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
beautiful,  graceful  deer  bounding  away 
through  its  forest  home,  or  the  sudden 
powerful  whir  of  the  pheasant  to  dis- 
appear almost  instantly  among  the 
friendly  sheltering  trees.  These  very 
men  who  never  shoot  at  a  living  thing 
will  pack  a  rifle  or  shot-gun  all  day  and 
nearly  always  when  in  the  woods  have  a 
revolver  in  a  convenient  place.  Why? 
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The  World's  Most  Famous 
Dry  Batteries 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  contribute  a  large  share  to  the  sports- 
man's enjoyment.  In  the  motor  boat,  where  ignition  is  of  supreme 
importance,  Columbias  liven  up  the  engine  and  provide  dependable 
hot  fat  sparks  that  get  every  last  ounce  of  power  out  of  the  gas. 
The  famous  Columbia  "Multiple"  is  built  especially  for  motor 
boat  work.  It  has  a  waterproof  jacket  that  defies  dew,  rain,  waves 
washing  inboard  and  even  submersions. 

This  summer,  make  sure  of  dependable  ignition  in  all  weather 
— buy  a  Columbia  Multiple  Battery  from  Hardware  Stores,  Elec- 
trical Dealers,  Garages,  and  Boat-builders. 

For  lighting  tents  and  summer  cottages,  Columbia  "Hot  Shot" 
Batteries  are  convenient,  easily-carried  packages  of  power.  Ask 
to  see  the  new  lighting  outfits  for  use  with  Columbia  "Hot  Shots" 
and  you'll  leave  the  lamps-  and  candles  at  home.  Think  of  having 
electric  lights  with  snap  switches  in  camp!  That's  real  comfort  and 
safe.y.  One  No.  1561  Columbia  Hot  Shot  attached  to  a  2-candle 
power  lamp  will  give  80  hours  of  continuous  light — more  than 
enough  for  the  average  vacation. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Columbia 

Dry  Batteries 

%f  —  they  last  longer 


Why  is  it  they  nearly  always  have  a 
nice  fishing  outfit?  If  there  is  no  other 
sign  of  approaching  spring  you  can 
always  tell  it  by  watching  them  looking 
over  and  cleaning  their  hunting  and  fish- 
ing paraphernalia — to  the  brotherhood 
explanations  are  unnecessary;  to  those 
who  do  not  understand,  explanation 
would   be  futile. 

A  sane  enforcement  of  game  laws 
should  prevail  in  the  States  and  Canada, 
too.  All  true  sportsmen  recognize  this, 
and  true  sportsmen  are  the  best  game 
wardens  that  any  country  can  have. 
They  obey  those  laws  and  by  their  exam- 
ple and  moral  suasion,  when  necessary, 
teach  others  to  be  gentlemen  sportmen, 
too — the  game  hog  is  disappearing  rapid- 
ly. 

Long  life  and  happiness  to  all  true 
lovers  of  God's  great  big,  beautiful,  wild 
outdoors. 

nmmm 

Bountiful  Fur  Yield  in 
Northern  Manitoba 

REPORTS  from  The  Pas,  Manitoba, 
indicate  that  the  fur  crop  in  that 
district  this  year  was  exceedingly 
large.  From  the  beginning  of  winter 
until  the  end  of  January,  pelts  to  the 
estimated  value  of  $1,000,000  were  taken, 
and  this  total  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  catch  during  any 
similar  period  since  the  construction  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  The  aggre- 
gate fur  catch  at  the  end  of  the  season 
is  expected  to  be  §2,500,000  which  will 
be  a  new  record  for  The  Pas  district. 

Up  to  the  end  of  December  the  major- 
ity of  pelts  were  muskrats,lhe  aggregate 
value  of  these  furs  shipped  being  $300,000. 
At  the  present  time,  mink  and  marten 
are  representing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pelts.  On  its  last  trip  into  The  Pas 
the  train  running  from  Mile  214  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  railway  carried  bales  of 
fur  to  a  value  of  $300,000.  In  the  past 
much  of  this  fur  would  have  found  its 
way  to  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
other  routes,  but  it  is  now  ta'  en  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  railway,  and  there  shipped. 

Furred  animals  have  been  very  plenti- 
ful this  year,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  trappers  out.  One  trapper  who 
has  been  trapping  for  three  years  north 
of  Mile  214,  arrived  in  The  Pas  recently, 
and  realized  $2700  for  his  catch,  which 
included  muskrats,  mink,  marten,  fox, 
otter,  beaver,  wolf,  bear  and  ermine 
One  factor  which  is  responsible  for  the 
large  number  of  furred  animals  in  the 
district  is  the  fact  that  rabbits  are  very 
numerous. 

/\  number  of  sales  have  been  held  in 
The  Pas,  and  prices  have  on  the  whole 
been  satisfactory  to  both  tracers  and 
trappers.  While  values  are  not  phen- 
omenal, such  as  was  the  case  two  years 
ago,  furs  are  remaining  at  a  fair  price, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  mar!  et  since 
the  comiven  ement  of  the  season  having 
been  comparatively  slight.  At  a  recent 
Booth  sale  in  The  Pas,  15  to  20  per  cent 
higher  pri*  es  were  obtained  for  furs  than 
at  the  \  "innipeg  sales,  according  to 
buyers,  \ithough  the  fur  crop  has  Deen 
good,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  big 
an.e  this  year,  according  to  "Noose- 
oos, "  who  also  contributes  the  above 
information  regarding  the  fur  seasons 
Moose  ti  ks  have  been  ta'  ing  toll 
among  the  moose,  which  accounted  for 
the  inten  e  scarcity  of  that  animal  last 
fall  in  the  open  season.  .  t  is  e<pe:;ted 
by  r  any  that  a  closed  season  will  be 
ordered  for  moose  before  very  long. 


Sporting  Magazine  Rifles, 
Shctguns  and  Cartridges 

Mauser    and  Mannlicher-Schonauer 

in  all  calibres  from  6.5  m.m.  (256")  to  11.2 
m.m.  (440".) 

PRICES  from  12  Dollars. 

SPECIALITY:  .318"  and  .404"  High 
Velocity  Mauser  Magazine  Rifles. 

Shotguns.    Hammerless,  Anson-Deeley. 
English  made  throughout,  in  our  own  Factory, 
from  40  Dollars.  _ 
WRITE  FOR  LIST. 

Address  for  Mails: 

J.  A.  SCUDAMORE  &  CO. 

Gun  &  Rifle  Makers,  51,  Strand,  London,  Eng. 
(Factory    Whittall  St..  Birmingham,  Eng.) 


Cover  Reproductions  of  Rod  and  Gun 

Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which 
have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun  mounted  on 
9x11  inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  avail- 
able. If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings" 
these  will  appeal  to  you.    Price  25c  each. 

ROD    AND  GUN   IN  CANADA. 
Woodstock.  Ont. 


Everyone  needs  Nationnl  Leather 

PRESERVATIVE 

especially  Hunters  and  Fishermen  Guaranteed 
to  make  any  leather  waterproof.  United  States 
War  Department  says:  "Your  leather  Preserva- 
tive has  given  entire  satisfaction.  50c.  and  $1.00 
by  Parcel  Post 

NATIONAL  LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE  CO., 
3642  Wentworth,  Chicago. 
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The  Jefferson 

White  Collie 
Kennels 

WAUSEON  OHIO. 

Offer  for  sale  a  few  pure  white  collie  pup- 
pies both  male  and  female  as  well  as  unrelated 
pairs  from  their  prize  winners  of  this  year's 
A.  K.  C.  shows.  Send  for  circular.  Jefferson 
white  collies  have  won  all  the  prizes  for  white 
collies  in  the  U.  S.  the  last  two  years. 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


J.KANNOFSKY 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  bills 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists.. 


328  Church  St, Near  Canal  St., New  York 


AD  VERTISI  NG 

SIGNS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
METAL  WOOD 
FIBRE  CARDBOARD 
COTTON  OILCLOTH 

W.  J.  TAYLOR 

SIGN  MANUFACTURER 
Successor  to  . 
c^OSS  PRESS  &  SIGN  CO.,  LTD. 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Taxidermist  Suppl  es 

For  Professionals  ant»  Amateurs 
Headquarters  for* 

Artificial  Eyes 

Learn  How  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animals. 
Write  to 
OLIVER  SPANNER  &  CO. 
Dept.  r  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto 


A  FLASHLIGHT 
FREE 

A  real  convenient  size  Hash- 
light  for  you  if  you  forward  us 
three  new  subscriptions  to  l«>i> 
&  GUN  IN  CANADA  at  S'2  ea. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

WOODSTOCK.  ONT 


Indian  Arts 

Robt.  G.  HodgS&n 


A LEARNED  professor  One  time  re- 
marked, while  on  a  .fishing  trip 
after  watching  an  Indian  guide  set 
up  a  tent  and  build  a  fire  in  the  rain  as 
well  as  many  other  such  woodcraft  and 
stunts,  "That  Indians  wouldn't  under- 
stand a  Greek  verb  or  the  business  of" ttfje 
stock  exchange  but  he  has  an  education 
a  worth  while  one,  many  of  us  failed  t0> 
get."  The  one  education  is  mostly  theory 
while  the  Indian's  is  practical;  it  teaches 
him  how  to  live. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worth  noting  that  few 
articles  of  Indian  origin  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  white  man's  ingenuity.  As 
an  example  we  have  the  snowshoes.for 
here  the  white  man  clever  as  he  is  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  craftsmanship,  has 
never  produced  a  snowshoe  that  in  design, 
workmanship  and  all  other  respects  was 
Ihe  equal  of  the  Canadian  Indian  snow- 
shoe. 

The  Indian  in  hies  inventions,  produced 
only  what  was  an  absolute  necessity  and 
could  be  put  to  the  greatest  use.  We 
can  readily  imagine  hundreds  of  years 
ago  when  man  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
beasts,  a  hunter  returning,  weary  from 
a  hunt  in  which  he  was  "GinsHccessfuL 
because  of  the  deep  snows.    He  had 
noticed  that  the  snowshoe   rabbit,  the 
lynx  and  oth  ^r  aniimds  could  tr  tvel  with 
ease  in  the  loose  snow  and;  that  large 
flat  surfaces  did  not  sink  iin.    It  was  but 
a  step  to  the  present  development  of 
our  present  snowshoe,  for  first  of  a  1 1, .flat 
wooden  snowshoes  were  made,  dowM'ess 
by  means  of  a  fire  and.  fine  edge  s  tone- 
axes.    The    snowshoe'   is;   purely  the 
invention  of  the  North  American  Indian- 
The  Asiatic  has  a  kind:  of  snowshoe- but 
it  is  a  flat  piece  of  board,  fastened!  to 
each  foot    The  North;  American  snow- 
shoe-webbed  racquets,  they  aire'  some- 
times termed — were-  cenceived^  by  aan 
Indian  before  white-  man';  ever  set.  fiocstl 
on  our  soil  and  when  the Europeans  dis- 
covered this  country  they  regarded  them 
as  great  curiosities  arsdipromptly  adopt- 
ed them.      Several  handred.  ye-  es  ago> 
Champlain  and  I  aSaille-  secured;  snow- 
shoes from  the-  Indians  and  ussd.  them  iin 
their  explorations.    THe  Earl  of!  B'il!a<- 
mont  equipped;  his  soldiers  with;  saow- 
shoes  and    in  a  letter  to  the  Lords-  of; 
Trade  in  England  saiid:  "Th«re  are  1 500 
pairs  of  snowshoes  or  racquets,,  a.  pair 
whereof  I  now.  send,  your  lordship)  by 
Captain  Deering,  who  commands  th« 
ship,  Fortune,,  that  you  may  see  the 
manner  of  thenV    The  first  British 
Governor  of  Cajaada  m  writing  home- 
described  them.,.  '*weh  hath  ftbte  very 
forme  off  a  rackett  tyesd  to.  each  foote,, 
whereby  ye-  body  and  feet  are  &ept  from 
sinking  into  the  snow." 

The  radian  designed  his  snowshoe  to 
suit  the-  country  in  which  he  lived.  'A 
long  marrow  snowshoe  is  well  adapted 
to  a  comparatively  level  country;  a 
short  snowshoe  (which  varies  a  good  deal) 
is  used  in  bushy  and  rocky  country  as  it 
enables  the  wearer  to,  get  around  with 
greater  ease. 

The  Indian's  tools  for  snowshoe  making 
are  very  simpie  and  consist  of  an  axe,  a 
file  and  a  croo'  ed  knife.  None  but  the 
Indians  can  m&  e  a  snowshoe  webbing 
that  will  neither  stretch  nor  sag  when 
wet,  and  this  is  due  to  the  material  used 
and  the  rrethod  of  treating.  Whereas 
moose  hide,  cowhide,  horsehides  and 
others  are  used  in  snowshoes  made  by 
white  n  en  the  ndian  used  what  is  known 
as  babiche,  really  caribou  hide.  The 


Indian  sefa>pes,  thWs"  md  freezes  and* 
works  this  skin  until  it  has  attained  the 
quality  of  parchment;  then  he  eats  it  into 
narrow  strips  which  are  then  known  as 
babiche  At  the  heel  and  toe  of  the 
snowshoe  the  v£ry  finest  balbiche  fa  used, 
and  the  Indian  snowshoes  sft'e  often  seen 
with  it  so  fine  iff  texture  i$  resembles 
nothing  so  much  Si?  coarse  hailr'. 

The  ski  is  another  invention  of  the 
primitive  race,  doubtless  patterned  alter 
the'  Indian  snowsho<s;but  developed  with 
civilization  until  brought  to  it?  present 
state"  of  perfection.  Chir  skis  ar£sf  nortft 
America©  invention  btf  at  the  same  time 
they  are  found  in  Europe,  ones?  which1 
are  enfsreiy  independent  of  ours.  They; 
have  been' introduced  into  Finland  and 
Scaridinav4ai  and  have'  developed?  into 
the  highly  efficient  ski  off  the  horsemen. 

The  snowshoe,  togetherwith  the  caTioe 
and  toboggan  formed  the'shief  means'"  of 
travel  in  thi^  country  at*,  one  time;  for 
that  matter  Iflhjy  do  yet  insmany  places. 
Without  these?,  much  disco'cfery  and  our' 
present  state  off  development  would  nott 
Be  as  it  is  to-ciay.  The  Indian  canoe  of 
birch  bark  is  KO>  more,  however,  even1 
among  the  IndiaaiS-  Although  the  finest'- 
craft  in  every  way  they  woulif  not  stand 
abuse  and  the  slightest  toucS  of  a  rock 
in  the  water  or  ai  bosh  on1  at  portage- 
meant  a  puncture?  The  only  <me  I  have 
seen  for  some  tims  we  ran  across  up  in 
the  north  country,  ft  was  baifiy  dilapi- 
dated and  was  lying"  on  the  ro«ky  shore 
of  a  river.  I  thought  of  thatipoem  in 
which  are  the  lines;. 

"And,  in  memory's  haze,  I  liveTthe  days 
That  forever  arecgone  from  me- 
As  I  lie  on  the  marge  of  the  old  pfortage, 
With  grief  for  company." 
The  white  man's  canoe  has    taken  its 
place  for  it  will  sttod  a  great  deal  of1 
abuse  if  it  isn't  as  light  and  graceful  and 
easy  to  paddle 

The  toboggan,  like  the  snowshoe  has 
developed  very  little  with  the-  white- 
man's  coming.    With  it  the  Indian  can 
transport  his  furs  and  supplies  by  means 
of  his  own  power,  or  as  is  donemoro-now 
£xy  means  of  dogs.    The  patterns  of'these^ 
sleds  vary  and  while  generally  much  the 
shape  of  the  common  toboggan  nssdsfbrr 
pleasure  purposes,  I  have  seem  them 
made  much  the  same  imshape-as  a^ smalt 
hob  sleigh,  or  again  witrhahood'over  top, 
covering  the  driver  all!  but  his  Head! 
They  all  answer  to  the^  name- of 'sleds  or 
toboggans  in  the  northi  although*  eachi 
may  serve  a  special  purpose.  Trte-photo. 
showing  the  dog  team  and,  sltedl  ((Latter- 
standing  against  house)  is.  of  theaommom 
kind  of  sled. 

In  the  aforementioned  means  of  trans- 
port we  see  what  ai  heritage  the-  IndtB&a 
has  really  left  us.  By  their  use  ottr 
country  has  been>  explored  audi  settled 
and  even  now  in,  the-  north,  they  are  the 
only  means  of  travel.  By  their  use  IbA 
hunter  and  trapper  ventures  into  the; 
remote  wilderaess  and  brings  back  to 
civilization  the  beautiful  and  costly  furs 
of  our  country,  which  are  shipped  to  the 
fur  centres,  of  the  world.  Without  the 
Indian's  canoe,  toboggan  and  his  snow- 
shoe  especially  there  would  be  no  great 
fur  trade;  milady  would  be  without  her 
fine  and  necessary  furs,  for  no  man  could 
go  into  the  north  for  furs  without  snow- 
shoes. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
Indians,  although  one  which  has  not  been 
of  any  benefit  to  the  whites,  is  their 
manner  of  handling  the  children  in  gen- 
eral and  papoose  in  particular.  Tha 
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photo  shows  quite  distinctly  the  Indian 
cradle  or  whatever  it  is  called,  used  by 
the  squaws  to  carry  the  children.  This 
is  fastened  on  the  squaw's  back  by  means 
of  a  head  strap  and  another  fastening 
going  around  the  waist.  Then  she  will 
go  about  her  work,  gathering  wood, 
paddling  or  cooking  as  if  not  incumbered 
in  the  least  with  the  infant  on  her  back. 
Although  I  have  seen  many  Indian  pa- 
pooses, I  never  yet  heard  one  cry  while 
being  thus  carried  and  seldom  at  any 
time.  Like  their  parents  they  are  a  very 
stoic  race.  On  a  certain  railway  line  I 
have  seen  Indian  families  get  on  and  ride 
short  distances.  The  train  was  a  trans- 
continental in  every  case  and  to  see  the 
glances  and  amused  looks  of  the  other 
passengers  as  the  squaw  would  come  in 
with  a  papoose  on  her  back,  unfasten 
it  and  lean  it  against  the  seat  like  a 
block  of  wood.  Her  man  would  follow 
her  in,  carrying  maybe  a  hundred  of 
flour  on  his  back  by  means  of  the  pack 
sack,  and  a  bundle  wrapped  in  a  strong 
smelling,  very  dirty  blanket,  under  his 
arm. 

While  boardingat  an  Indian's  while  on 
a  trip  we  learned  of  many  of  their  charac- 
teristics and  general  pecularities.  It  was 
during  the  black  fly  and  mosquito  season 
and  they  were  exceptionally  bad  this 
season.  The  papoose  was  protected  by 
hanging  it  in  its  cradle,  hammock  fashion, 
a  considerable  distance  off  the  floor,  and 
a  portable  mosquito  netting  covered  top 
placed  over  the  infant. 

The  Indian  generally  is  a  much  des- 
pised race  although  we  have  Jittle  to 
despise  them  for.  He  has  given  us  means 
of  travel  without  which  we  would  have 
been  unable  to  travel;  we  have  as  a  civil- 
ized race  taken  their  country,  gave  them 
fire  water  and  other  vices  that  led  to 
their  degradation.  But  while  they  easily 
took  white  man's  vices  1  hey  did  not  follow 
their  virtues.  As  much  as  the  Germans 
had  no  lawful  right  to  Belgium  we  have 
no  lawful  right  to  North  America,  and 
yet  we  who  are  the  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Indian,  and  their  rapid  decrease, 
yet  despise  them  for  all  they  have  given 
us. 
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Behold 

No  pathless  forest  may  be  found 
But  hath  some  special  bird  or  flower 
To  weave  a  spell  of  pleasure  'round 
The  pensive  passing  of  the  hour. 

So  in  the  heart  of  human  kind, 
Though  rough  and  gloomy  like  the  wood, 
Searching  with  eyes  of  love  we  find 
Redeeming  traits  of  brotherhood. 

Minimi! 


This  Year 

Canada  Calls  You 


Vacation  Land  of  Ideal 
Summer  Climate 


Hay  fever  is  unknown  in  this  clear,  pine-and- 
balsam  scented  air.  Unlimited  territory  to  choose  from; 
wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and  wild  flowers; 
turquoise  lakes  with  sandy  beaches;  the  restful  relaxation 
of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the  finest  hotels. 

In  Canada  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized;  Algon- 
quin Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Georgian  Bay — Lake-of- 
Bays — Kawartha  Lakes  and  Timagami.  Fishing,  boating, 
bathing,  golf.  A  summer  playground  in  the  great 
out-of-doors. 


For  full  information  and  illustrated  literature  write 

C.  E.  HORNING,  E.  C.  ELLIOTT, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

TORONTO.  MONTREAL. 


Pick  Up  Your  Paddle 

and  get  into  a  Lakefield  Canoe,  paddle  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other 
and  note  the  alignment  which  means  that  Lakefields  are  absolutely 
straight  on  their  keel  line.  Nothing  so  tiring  as  a  Canoe  which  does 
not  run  perfectly  true  whether  loaded  or  light.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Lakefield  quality.  In  materials  only  real  rock  Elm  is  used  for  ribs, 
red  oak  free  from  worm  holes  and  sap  for  keel,  gunwales  etc.,  and  sheeting 
of  clear  material  whether  bass  wood  or  cedar  coupled  with  forty  years  of 
trying  to  build  the  best. 

Five  models  and  twelve  lengths  in  each,  offer  a  variety  of  types  to  suit 
the  most  exacting  canoeist  for  every  known  purpose  a  canoe  can  be  used 
for.    This  applies  equally  to  Canvas  covered  Canoes  and  to  skiffs. 

Then  there  is  the  absolute  guarantee  on  the  back  of  the  Catalogue 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking  together  with  any  advice  required  as  to 
lengths  and  models. 

The  catalogue  shows  the  price  reduction  for  1922. 

The  Lakefield  Canoe  and  Boat  Co.  Ltd. 

LAKEFIELD  ONTARIO  CANADA 

Manufacturers  of  Canvas  Covered  and  all  Wood  Canoes,  Skiffs,  Out 
Board  Motor  Boats  and  Small  Launches. 


COVER  REPRODUCTIONS  of  ROD  AND  GUN 
Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which  have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun,  mounted  on  9  x  1 1 
inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  available.    If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings"  these  will 
appeal  to  you.    Price  25c  each. 

 ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA.  Woodstock,  Pot.  


WHY  THE  POPULARITY  OF 
DOUBLES  ? 

By  ED  BANKS. 
The  question  as  to  why  doubles,  that 
is,  clay  targets  thrown  from  a  trap  two 
at  a  time,  are  popular  with  the  trap- 
shooting  fraternity  and  spectators  alike, 
should  not  be  hard  to  answer.  Outside 
of  the  one  fact  that  the  angles  of  the 
targets  are  not  changed,  it  looks  like, 
and  is  in  reality,  a  sporting  proposition, 
nothing  stilted  about  it,  and  nothing 
that  looks  as  mechanical  as  shooting  at 
single  targets  from  the  16-yard  mark. 
Now  while  it  is  all  right  to  say  that  the 
angles  of  the  two  targets  thrown  at  each 
call  of  "Pull"  by  the  contestants  do  not 
have  their  angles  changed,  the  fact  that 
each  contestant  shoots  at  a  like  number 
of  targets  from  each  of  the  five  firing 
points  does  give  him  a  different  view- 
point on  the  doubles  every  time  he 
moves.  If  he  stood  at  No.  3  firing  point 
all  the  time,  he  would  get  a  right-quarter- 
ing and  a  left-quartering  target  every 
time  he  called  pull.  But  when  he  moves 
to  "Peg  No.  4"  he  is  presented  with  an- 
other proposition.  The  target  thrown 
to  his  left  is  not  a  left-quarterer,  but  only 
left-quartering,  being  only  slightly  to 
the  left  of  a  straightaway;  but  the  target 
thrown  to  his  right  has  a  much  more 
acute  angle,  it  is  thrown  more  "across" 
him  and  requires  to  be  "led"  a  bit  more 
than  when  he  was  at  No.  3.  The  case 
is  even  more  aggravated  when  he  moves 
on  to  No.  5  peg;  he  gets  a  straight-away, 
instead  of  a  left-quartering  target,  and 
a  sharp  right-quarterer.  Of  course,  con- 
ditions are  reversed  when  he  goes  to  No.  1 
and  No.  2  pegs — the  conditions  are 
changed,  as  stated  above,  at  each  move 
from  peg  to  peg.  That,  I  think,  is  what 
makes  the  game  so  fascinating  to  the 
shooter,  the  figuring  correctly  which 
target  should  be  taken  first,  the  snappy 
sound  of  the  bang-bang  of  the  gun,  and 
the  much-to-be-desired  reduction  to  dust 
or  small  pieces  of  both  targets.  As  for 
the  spectators'  point  of  view,  they  can 
understand  easily  the  skill  required  to 
break  both  targets  andean  also  understand 
at  once  that  the  game  is  not  asoftone. 
Misses  come  a  good  deal  oftener  than 
when  the  same  gunners  are  shooting  at 
single  targets,  and  help  to  emphasize  the 
skill  of  the  man  whe  makes  a  good  score 
on  doubles.  The  extraordinary  skill  and 
steady  nerve  of  the  real  experts  who 
hang  up  long  runs  of  continuous  breaks 
on  16  yard  targets,  makes  the  game 
almost  a  monotonous  one  to  watch — that 
is  to  one  who  is  only  an  onlooker,  and 
not  a  participant  who  knows  just  how 
excellent  is  the  woik  he  is  witnessing. 
Twenty  or  more  years  ago  doubles  were 
quite  popular  at  the  traps,  but  the  popu- 


larity they  enjoyed  then  was  nothing  to 
that  which  is  accorded  them  nowadays. 
The  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  why  this 
popularity  came  back  so  suddenly  and 
with  such  increased  vigor.  It  is  a  mighty 
good  thing  for  the  game,  that's  "sure  as 
shootin'  ". 


Jordan  Gun  Club  Opens  Season. 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  opened  the 
trap-shooting  season  on  Saturday,  Feb. 
18th  at  their  new  home  in  "Maplewood 
Park"  the  property  of  the  Club's  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Dave  Troup. 

The  new  grounds  are  ideally  situated, 
having  a  splendid  back  ground  nearly 
every  direction. 

When  the  proposed  improvements 
have  been  completed  in  connection  with 
the  grounds,  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  will 
have  a  park  second  to  none  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

The  fine  weather  brought  out  a  large 
crowd  of  enthusiastic  shooters  who 
enjoyed  a  good  afternoon's  sport. 

Bill  Jones  (of  Jack  Rabbit  fame)  headed 
a  delegation  of  members  of  the  Garden 
City  Club  who  came  up  to  take  part  in 
the  opening  of  the  new  shooting  park,  in 
addition  to  spending  a  busy  afternoon  at 
the  traps.  k  -; 

They  also  put  on  some  splendid  scores 
and  will  make  any  Club  hustle  to  beat 
them  before  the  winter  is  over. 

The  officials  of  the  Jordan  Club  donat- 
ed several  prizes  to  be  shot  for  during  the 
afternoon,  which  were  won  by  H.  W. 
Hunsberry,  Mel.  Honsberger  and  D. 
Konkle. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  follow: 
Names  Shot  at  Broke. 

H.W.Hunsberry   50  48 

M.  Honsberger   50  44 

Art  Troup   50  42 

J.  Troup   50  42 

D.  Price   50  41 

E.  White   50  40 

T.  Jenckes   50  40 

E.  Culp   50  39 

D.  Konkle   50  38 

A.  McGhie   50  37 

P.  Wismer   50  36 

W.  Wells   50  36 

D.  Troup   50  34 

W.  Jones   50  33 

J.  Evans   50  33 

N.  Culp   50  31 

G.  Evans   50  29 

W.  Nicholson   50  26 

W.  Reed   50  25 

F.  Church   40  32 

Dr.  Beam..-   30  21 

G.  Chatterbuck   25  18 

F.  Murphy   25  13 

A.Widdicombe   25  13 


Street.  Good  shooting  weather  pre- 
vailed, and  a  fair  number  of  shooters  were 
on  hand.  The  card  was  made  up  of  four 
events,  one  15  and  three  20  birds,'/75  in 
all. 

The  winners,  in  the  order  of  events 
were: — F.  Jandrean,  J.  Colborne,  H. 
Cooey  and  W.  Curzon. 

The  three  high  gun  winners  and  scorers 
were: — F.  Jandrean,  75-75:  J.  Colbourne, 
73-75;  and  H.  Cooey,  71-75. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  afternnoon 
was  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Gordon,  on 
behalf  of  the  club,  of  a  piece  of  silverware 
to  Mr.  Peacock,  the  treasurer  of  the  club 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  following  were  the  scores: — • 

Shot  at  Broke. 

Dr.  Jordan   75  65 

H.  Cooey   75  71 

S.  Turner   75  62 

J.  Colbourne   75  73 

W.  Hughes   75  54 

W.  Fenton   75  68 

W.  Curzon   75  66 

E.  Roach   75  65 

Col.  Curran   75  57 

H.  Ussher   75  67 

E.  McNichol   75  62 

I.  Leighley   75  61 

F.  Raw   75  69 

G.  Wallace   75  51 

G.  Mclntyre   75  66 

J.  Turner,  Sr   75  64 

J.Turner,  Jr   75  70 

F.  Woodburn   75  66 

C.  Burgess   55  38 

A.  Harron   55  43 

Dr.  Taylor   75  60 

E.  Marsh   75  67 

F.  Jondrean   75  75 


Possible  For  F.  Jondrean  At  Toronto 
Gun  Club  Shoot. 

A   clay   bird    club    tournament,  at 
seventy-five  targets,  was  held  Saturday, 
February  18th,  by  the  Toronto  Gun 
Club  on  their  grounds,  foot  of  Bathurst 


H  amilton  Shooters  Try  For  K.and 
B.  Trophy. 

The  main  event  at  the  recent  shoot  of 
the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  was  the  fourths 
lap  in  the  Klein  and  Binkley  Handicap, 
and,  like  the  rest,  some  new  top  matchers 
turned  up.    The  scores: — 

K.&.B  Shot  at.Broke 

M.  E.  Fletcher   92       50  45 

N.S.  Braden   92       75  70 

J.F.Gray   92       40  38 

J.  Hunter   91       50  45 

W.L.Smith   91       50  39 

M.E.Goodale   89     125  103 

E.  H.  Sturt   89       50  40 

N.Long   88     125  105 

J.Gardiner   88       50  43 

W.Barnes   86       25  107 

J.  Barr   86       50  36 

J.Griffith   84       60  48 

W.Livingstone   84       50  45 

C.  G.  Syer   83       75  63 

A.  D.  Bates   83       50  40 

E.Harris   82       75  o7 

H.Fletcher   82       50  32 

A.  Glover   82       75  60 

J.J.  Cline   81       35  27 

H.  Kretschman   81     125  109 

R.J.Jones   81      100  75 

J.Smith   81       50  43 

R  Parker   75       75  58 

J.  W.  Ross   64       75  53 

A.  Parmenter   50  37 

J.  Mover   75  54 

J.  Dodds   50  42 

C.  Bailey   25  22 

W.  Tew   50  44 

J.  Milligan   25  14 
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Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club  Defeated 
Pastimes. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  shooters 
and  spectators  at  Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club 
Toronto,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  to  witness 
the  league  shoot.  The  weather  was 
very  pleasant.  The  Balmy  Beach  are 
proud  of  their  boy  shooter,  George  Jen- 
nings, who  qualified  for  the  league  comp- 
etition and  came  back  with  22  out  of  25 
in  the  final  shoot.  Balmy  Beach  scored 
211,  Pastime  209.  The  shooters  to 
qualify  and  their  scores  in  the  league  race 
were : — 

Balmy  Beach— G.  Jennings  22,  H. 
Winter  18,  E.  S.  Brown,  21,  A.  Holden 
24,  W.  Kay  17,  W.  H.  Gooderham  21, 
T.  D.  McGaw  21,  C.  N.  Candee  21,  N. 
Gooderham  21,  J.  Jennings  25. 

Pastime  Gun  Club— W.  Joselin  22,  E. 
Chanter  21,  D.  LeRoy  22,  E.  Polley  19, 
G.  Truax  22,  R.  Buchanan  22,  R.  Watt, 
24,  F.  Day  18,  W.  Woodrow  sr.  20,  W. 
Dodds  19. 

The  total  scores: — ■ 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.Blea   25  11 

N.Buchanan   25  14 

D.Martin   100  70 

D.  Gordon   50  33 

W.  Joselin   50  43 

P.  W.  Ellis   25  17 

W.Blca   25  20 

J.Banks   75  58 

E.  Chanter   50  42 

D.  LeRoy   75  63 

W.  Dodds   60  48 

A.  Rolley   o0  40 

G.  Truax   50  44 

R .  Buchanan   50  43 

W.  Davis   75  55 

W.  Clements   50  34 

R.  Petrie,  jr   25  11 

R.Watt   75  69 

F.  Day   50  38 

H.  Warrington   50  38 

B.  Simmons   50  3 

W.McKenzie   50  30 

H.  Pitcher   50  25 

R.  McKenzie   50  34 

W.  Woodrow  st    75  60 

F.  Hogarth   50  40 

T.  Gordon   50  41 

S.  Truax   25  18 

W.  Woodrow,  jr   25  17 

A.  Chanter...   25  10 

Balmy  Beach. 

A.  Laird   25  19 

A.  K.  Woolley   50  37 

G.  Jennings   50  43 

T.  D.  McGaw   50  41 

P.Morgan   50  39 

A.  Holden   50  45 

C.  N.  Candee   75  64 

R.  Combs   100  86 

A.  D.  Clark   75  60 

W.  G.Neill   50  36 

W.  McKay   50  33 

P.  Hooey   25  14 

W.  Kay   50  37 

W.  H.  Gooderham   100  84 

E.  T.  Salisbury   50  40 

H.  Winter   50  42 

N.  Gooderham   50  43 

J.  Jennings   50  49 

T.  Wibby   75  57 

E.  S.  Brown   50  44 

J.  A.  McKenzie   75  54 

G.  Pike   50  32 

L.G.Pickering   100  75 

Garden  City  Gun  Club  Shoot. 
Standard  Handicap  and  Classification 
System. 

The  Garden  City  Gun  Club,  St.  Cath- 
arines, held  its  regular  shoot  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  February  25th,  with  a  fair 
attendance  of  shooters. 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  was  well  repre- 
sented, both  in  numbers  and  in  high 
scores,  the  persistent  shooter,  W.  H. 
Hunsberry,  being  high  score.  These 
shoots  are  held  every  two  weeks  and  all 
lovers  of  the  flying  targets  are  always 
welcome. 

Following  are  the  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 
W.  H.  Hunsberry   50  47 

D.  Konkle   50  46 

Ned  White   50  46 

W.Jones   60  45 

Geo.  Clatterbuck   50  45 

D.  Troupe   50  44 

T.  Jenckes   50  43 

J.Evans   50  40 

M.  Honsberger   50  37 


Plan  Now 


Fishing  Trip 

Worth  While 


Virgin  Falls,  A'ipigon  R. 


NIPIGON:  the  Far-famed  Nipigon  Trout 

QUETICO:  Lake  Trout,  Pickerel,  Maskinonge. 

NORTHERN  ONTARIO:  Pickerel,  Speckled  Trout,  Maskinonge, 

Bass. 

NORTHERN  QUEBEC:  Trout,  Maskinonge,  Ouananiche. 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  Mountain,  Dolly  Varden  and  Rainbow  Trout* 
NEW  BRUNSWICK:  Trout  and  Salmon. 
NOVA     SCOTIA:  Trout,  Salmon,  Tuna,  Mackerel. 


Descriptive  litereature  and  full  information  free  on  application  to: 
C.  K.  HOWARD,  General  Tourist  Agent, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Canadian  N ational  Railtuaiis 


FISHERMEN 

Get  in  touch  with  us  on  the  subject  of 

FISHING  TACKLE 

An  extremely  large  assortment  has  just  reached  us,  and  we 
are  in  a  position  to  sell  you  supplies  for  your  fishing  trip  at 

-  —  WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

Cameras,  Prismatic  Glasses, 
Tents,  Camp  Goods  and  many 
other  articles  of  interest  to 
Sportsmen. 

We  should  like  to  be  able  to  send  you  our  fine  new 
catalogue.   It's  free — ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 

LEVINE  BROS. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

435-7-9  St.  James  St.         -  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Tel.  Main  8609 
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FAMOUS 

COOEY 

Canuck  Rifles 

Now  Manufactured  in  .22 
and  .25  Calib; es. 

Just  What  You  Will  Want. 

For  shooting  Coyote,  Fox, 
Ground  Hogs,  Gophers 
and  those  pesky  old  black 
crows,  also  all  small 
game  in  season.  Made 
of  the  finest  quality  bar 
steel  (no  castings  used!  on 
these  rifles) ,  with  genuine 
walnut  stock,  pistol  grip, 
oil  finished,  bolt  action 
the  strongest  (and  with 
our  patented  automatic 
safety  haM  cock  on  the 
bolt) ,  the  safest  and  most 
reliable  action  made.  Has 
eight  grooved  accurate 
hard  hitting  barrel  of  fin- 
est Manganese  Barrel 
Steel. 

One  Price  at  all  good 
Sporting,  Hardwar  e 
and  Geneiai  Merchants 
anywhere  in  Canada. 


Every  Part  of  our 
Rifles  is  thorough- 
ly tested  before  our 
Red  Tag  Guaran- 
tee card  is  attach- 
ed. Don't  be  per- 
suaded to  pay 
more  money  for  an 
inferior  imported 
Rifle  or  b  u  y  a 
cheaper  Rifle  that 
is  not  safe.  Get 
the  Genuine 
Cooey  Canuck, 
the  Rifle  with  the 
reputation,  or  or- 
der direct  from  us. 
We  will  send  you 
one  by  Parcel  Post 
all  charges  "aid  to 
any  Post  Office  in 
Canada  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ab- 
ove price. 
Post  Office 
Money  Or- 
der, Express 
Money  Or- 
der or  Check 


EVERY  PART  MADE  IN  CANADA 
AT  OUR  OWN  FACTORY 

The  H.  W.  COOEY 

MACHINE  &  ARMS  Co. 

317-321  Howland  Avenue 
TORONTO     -    -    -  CANADA 


F.  Gayder   50  37 

W.  Backus   50  34 

A.  Widdicombe   50  29 

F.  Murphy   50  25 


Standard  Handicap  and  Classification 
System. 

The  American  Trapshooting  Associa- 
tion recently  issued  its  booklet  on  "Reg- 
istered Trapshooting"  to  gun  clubs  and 
state  associations  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Canal  Zone  and  Bermuda 
and  trapshooters  are  learning  all  of  the 
rules  which  will  govern  official  competi- 
tions this  year. 

No  rule  will  be  quite  so  interesting  to 
them  as  the  remodeled  "Standard  Handi- 
cap and  Classification  System."  This 
system  is  used  at  all  championships 
tournaments  where  class  championships 
and  handicaps  are  staged,  and  that 
means  practically  all  of  them.  A  shooter 
is  handicapped  and  classified  upon  his 
official  average  made  on  500  registered 
single  targets,  of  16  yards  rise.  Hereto- 
fore, a  trapshooter  was  required  to  shoot 
at  1,000  registered  singles  to  establish 
an  i  average  and  the  new  rule  will  become 
very  popular  because  it  will  save  the 
shooters  much  traveling  to  get  in  the 
necessary  targets. 

Every  shooter,  under  the  new  rule,  will 
be  able  to  figure  out  for  himself  just 
which  class  he  will  be  assigned  to  and 
just  which  yard  mark  he  will  have  to 
shoot  from  in  the  handicap.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  that  a  handicap 
committee  may  give  higher  classification 
or  a  greater  handicap  in  yardage  to  any 
shooter  whose  average  is  not  believed  to 
be  a  true  indication  of  his  ability.  How- 
ever, such  cases  will  be  exceptionally  few, 
if,  indeed,  any  are  experienced. 


Tiam  Shoot,  25  Birds. 
No.  1 

J.  R.  Payan   25 

E.  Sauve  

F  Floyd  19 

W.  Clements   20 

G.  Ramsden   22 

A.  Boa   17 

125 

No.  2. 

G.  W.  Gentleman   23 

R.St.  Germain   17 

F.  Lefebvre   22 

W.  Ramsden   21 

R.  Waterhouse   20 

G.  Arthurs   22 

125 

Shoot  off:  Team  No.  1  won. 

Shoot  off,  1  event,  15  birds: 

F.  Lefebvre   15 

R.  Waterhouse  „   14 

W.Clements   14 


Perfect  Scores  At  Grand  Trunk  Gun 
Club  Shoot. 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
competitors  and  spectators,  J.  R.  Payan 
made  perfect  scores  in  the  four  events 
scheduled  at  the  meet  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Gun  Club,  Montreal,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Feb.  25th.  Payan  has  been  making 
some  excellent  scores  this  season,  but 
on  Saturday  he  outdid  himself.  The 
rules  forbid'  any  competitor  receiving 
more  than  one  prize  at  one  shoot,  so  Mr. 
Payan  took  the  med  al  in  the  third  event. 
As  this  will  be  first  to  be  given  (of  the 
new  design  approved -by  the  committee), 
Mr.  Payan  "will  receive  one  suitably  en- 
graved, containing  an  account  of  his 
remarkable  performance,  and  one  which 
will  long  be  treasured  by  his  family.  Six 
possibles  were  made  during  the  afternoon: 
Four  bv  J.  R.  Payan  and  one  each  by 
F.  Lefebvre  and  E.  Sauve.  F.  Lefebvre 
won  the  silver  spoon  in  the  first  event. 
E.  Sauve,  the  silver  spoon  in  the  second 
,  and  J.  R.  Payan,  the  silver  medal  in  the 
third  event.  Eight  competitors  made 
80  per  cent  and  over  during  the  afternoon. 
The  scores  on  the  whole  were  very  good. 


:  O 
:  o 


«£  ffl> 

J.  R.  Payan   10  15 

F.  Lefebvre   9  15 

W.  Ramsden   6  13 

G.  W.  Gentleman   7  12 

C.W.Bennett   7  14 

W.  Clements   9  14 

W.  Reilly   4  7 

F.  Floyd   7  10 

R.  Waterhouse   9  14 

A.  Boa,  Snr   5  14 

R.  St.  Germain   4  10 

R.  Gamsden   —  — 


Big  Day  for  St.  Hubert  Shooters  At 
Rockcliffe  Grounds. 

The  members  of  St.  Hubert  Gun  Club, 
Ottawa,  held  their  usual  shoot  over  the 
Rockcliffe  traps,  Saturday,  March  4th, 
fourteen  shooters  taking  part.  A  large 
gallery  of  spectators  witnessed  the  sport 
and  the  fine,  mild  weather  coming  in 
will,  no  doubt,  swell  the  attendance 
from  now  on. 

Another  trial  of  skill  for  the  Brainerd 
Championship  Shield  took  place,  Tom 
Baird  being  the  contender  for  the  honors 
now  held  by  Norman  Brownlee.  Brown- 
lee  was  successful  in  defending,  putting 
on  47  out  of  50.  Baird's  score  was  42. 
Norman  is  about  the  toughest  proposi- 
tion in  the  club  when  a  trophy  is  being 
shot  for,  but  there  are  still  a  couple  of 
shooters  whom  he  has  yet  to  vanquish 
before  he  will  have  the  necessary  number 
of  victories  to  retain  the  shield  per- 
manently. 

The  spoon  event  was  won  by  Norman 
also,  the  tie  with  H.  Bedard  being  broken 
by  Bedard  having  won  a  spoon  previously 
and  conceding  one  bird.  This  win  also 
gives  Brownlee  a  win  on  the  Bedard  Deer 
Head  Trophy,  so  he  can  truthfully  say 
he  had  a  pretty  fair  day. 

The  Runge  handicap  was  a  very  close 
contest,  Tom  Baird,  finally  winning  out 
with  24  out  of  25  from  21  yards.  In  a 
special  matched  event  Dr.  Winters  tied 
Fred  Runge  after  two  contests  with  20 
out  of  25  and  25  out  of  25.  This  last 
event  proves  that  the  doc  can  produce 
the  goods,  and  next  Saturday  these  two 
rivals  will  continue  the  contest  until  the 
tie  is  broken. 

A  visitor  from  Montreal  was  enter- 
tained by  the  club,  Mr.  Stuart  Boa,  the 
Dominion  Cartridge  Company  repre- 
sentative, who  dropped  in  to  see  the  boys. 
The  scores  are  as  below: 

1st  2nd 

Name — ■  Event  Event  Tl. 

H.  Bedard   23       25  48 

N.  Brownlee   23       25  48 

J.J.Heney.Jr   23       24  47 

S.  Boa   23       24  47 

F.  Runge   23       22  45 

S.E.  Sangster   22       22  44 

J.Dionne  22       21  43 

Tom  Baird   21       22  43 

Frank  Bedard  22       19  41 

Geo.Easdale   20       21  41 

W.  Skillen   22       18  40 

H.  W.  Fairchild   19       19  38 

•N.  Arial   19       19  38 

Dr.  Winters   19        18  37 

Runge  Handicap  Trophy— Baird  24,  Heney  23, 
Dionne  23,  Boa  22,  Sangster  19,    Ruge  21,  Eas- 
alle  23,  Skillen  17,  Brownlee  17,  F.    Bedard  16 
Extras— Dr.  Winters,  16,  20,  25-  Runge,  20,  25. 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE 
NORTH  COUNTRY 

N.  J.  H. 

THERE  are  men  of  many  more  years' 
hunting  experience,  but  I  have 
endeavored  to  be  as  observing  as 
possible  in  the  trips  I  have  made  on  my 
annual  hunting  excursions.  But  what 
a  wide  field  for  observation  and  learning 
these  trips  afford  for  all  of  us  who  are 
ready  to  observe  the  great  works  of 
nature,  whether  it  be  natural  history, 
geology  or  whatsoever.  It  is  all  there 
for  us  to  observe. 

Coming  down  from  the  station  above 
our  camp,  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be 
a  regular  established  crossing  for  deer; 
well  in  fact,  nearly  all  wild  life  of  the 
woods  seemed  to  cross  at  this  point,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  tracks  in  the  snow, 
and  among  them  I  noticed  a  very  large 
one.  Upon  inquiry  from  Ben,  he  told 
me  that  that  was  a  moose  track  and  I 
did  certainly  marvel  at  the  size  of  that 
foot-print  in  the  snow  and  mud,  and  I 
resolved  right  there,  if  I  met  that  animal 
in  the  woods  alone  I  would  manifest  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  presence;  for  as 
the  old  colored  man  said  "Um-m-m,  he 
must  have  been  some  animal."  At 
that  time  the  track  would  indicate  that 
he  was  travelling  west.  But  about  a 
week  after  on  a  runway  below  our  camp, 
frequented  a  great  deal  by  deer,  was 
being  watched  by  one  of  the  hunters 
from  the  camp  below  us.  When  he  ar- 
rived near  this  point  I  presume  Mr.  Bull 
Moose  had  just  crossed,  and  when  he  got 
over  in  the  clearing  he  got  his  first  scent 
from  the  morning  air,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  man.  He  immediately 
demonstrated  his  disapproval  of  this 
intrusion  by  a  terrible  bellowing  and 
tearing  up  of  the  ground  and  knocking 
down  the  small  saplings  in  his  vicinity, 
proving  unmistakably  that  he  resented 
the  intrusion.  And  say!  funny  too,  the 
hunter  did  not  come  down  to  see  what 
all  this  fuss  was  about,  but  very  dis- 
creetly stopped  back  and  listened  to  the 
music.  A  day  or  so  afterwards  I  ran 
into  this  gentleman's  track  in  the  woods, 
and  I  think,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
"discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor" 
for  that  hunter,  for  I  surmise  he  would 
have  put  up  a  fight — he  made  the  chall- 
enge. In  fact,  he  just  defied  that  man 
to  come  down  and  fight  him. 

In  looking  over  the  very  interesting 
editorial  in  the  January  number  of  Rod 
and  Gun,  I  see  where  Mr.  Editor  makes 
some  very  timely  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  wild  life,  by  predatory  ani- 
mals,— the  wolf,  the  coyote  and  the 
mountain  lion.  Incidentally,  reference 
is  made  to  the  great  destruction  on  the 
stock-ranges  of  the  West,  by  the  great 
and  notorious  "Custer"  wolf,  and  the 
invaluable  work  done  by  the  skilled 
hunters,  one  of  which  shot  this  elusive 
killer  "Custer"  wolf,  who  had  destroyed 
$25,000  worth  of  stock. 

In  the  vicinity  of  our  hunting  grounds 
in  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  there  were 
no  less  than  four  or  five  beaver  colonies. 
Two  of  these  in  particular,  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  visiting  and  watching 
the  progress  of  those  industrous  little 
fellows'  work;  the  plan  of  their  dam 
with  its  ingenious  construction,  and  the 
wonderful  location,  so  adaptable  for 
their  work  in  every  particular.  This 
last  season  I  made  my  usual  hike  to  each 
of  those  two  colonies,  which  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  found  them 
both  destroyed.  Not  a  vestige  of  life 
or  beaver  work  remained.  The  manner 
in  which  the  dams  had  been  destroyed, 
showed  conclusively  that  it  had  been 
done  very  thoroughly  by  the  skilled 
trapper. 


HUDSON  BAY 

AIREDALES 

Three  Litters  of  Real  Hunting  and 
Sporting  Airedale  Puppies  For  Sale 

from  the  finest  combination  hunting  and 
prize-winning  stock  extant;  Hudson  Bay 
Airedales  are  well  fed  and  kenneled 
right  out  in  the  open  on  the  edge  of  a  North- 
ern Ontario  Wilderness  and  in  a  temperature 
commonly  of  forty  below,  Not  a  flea 
within  a  mile  of  the  place,  and  never  has 
has  been.  These  puppies  were  hunted 
in  quality  hunting  bitches  all  throughout 
the  pre-natal  stage  on  both  small  and  big 
game.  Accompanying  photo  shows  a  big 
red  deer  run  down  and  killed  by  these  Airedales  after  a  four  day  and  four  night  chase  in 
a  temperature  at  night  of  fifty  below,  during  which  they  dug  holes  for  themselves  and  slept 
in  the  snow.  My  friends,  it  takes  DOGS  to  do  this.  Also  some  fine  hunting  bitch  puppies 
from  above  litters,  priced  to  move  quick.  Strong,  rugged  youngsters,  they  are,  and  of 
unusual  vigor  and  intelligence.  Males — make  guaranteed  guards,  pals,  sled  dogs  and 
hunters,  $75  and  $100  each.  Females — same  litters — $30  to  $50  each.  Shipped  absolutely 
on  approval.  If  these  pups  are  not  found  to  have  more  intelligence  and  pep  than  any 
otber  dogs  of  their  age  the  purchaser  has  ever  seen,  they  may  be  returned  to  the  Kennels 
within  one  week,  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Hudson  Bay  Kennels,  Reg'd 

Metagama,  (via  Cartier)  N.  Ont. 

Owner,  M.  U.  Bates,  member  Can.  Kennel  Club,  etc. 


Outings  You'll  Remember 

Your  days  in  the  Big  Outdoors  are  ALL  sport  when  your  boat  is  a 
sturdy,  speedy,  Peterborough.  Let  us  quote  you  delivered  prices  on  the 
boat  you  need. 

Motor  Boats,  Canoes 
Skiffs,  Sailing  Dinghies 

Write  today  for  catalogue  show- 
ing new,  reduced  1922  prices. 


Ontario  Distributors  for 
Evinrude  Motors 

Peterborough  Canoe  Co.,  Limited 

280  Water  St.,  Peterborough 


PETERBOROUGH* 

THE  MARK  OF  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  WATERCRAFT 


For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  aend  you  a  genuine  Gophlr  Gem, 
mounted  In  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
It  free  for  five  full  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND— SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophlr  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophlr  Gem  book.  Select  from  it 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial, 
if  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
ot  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   V-21    M0  YongeSt.  Toronto 


"Steel  Traps" 


Gives  you  a  better  knowledge 
of  getting  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. 

FREE 

To  you  if  you  will  devote  but  a 
small  portion  of  your  time  in 
securing  two  new  subscriptions 
to  ROD  &  GUN  at  $2.00  each. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
forms  sent  free  on  request. 

Rod  and  Gun 

In  Canada 
WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Classified  Advertisements 


RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  figures  and  initials  count  as 

words,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters,  per  inch.  .. $2.50 
10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 

Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— Prices 
free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington.  Ohio,  11-6T 


DOGS 


r 


00RANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for 
automobile,  camp,  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful  drivers  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters  .  Choice  stock 
for  gale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds 
and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive  book- 
let mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  largest  breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  world 
Dept.  Z,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin.  English, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  I-TF 

FOR  SALE — Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk,  and 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Sent  on  trial  to  purchaser  to 
judge  quality.  List  Free.  Blue  Ridge  Farm 
Kennels,  Blue  Ridge,  Ga.  2-3T 

TRAINED  HOUNDS— Pedigreed  coon,  cat, 
bear,  deer,  wolf,  fox  and  rabbit  hounds.  Pups 
that  make  good  with  little  training.  Sharon 
Center  Kennels,  W.  J.  Lytle,  Propr.,  Sharon 
Center,  Ohio.  2-4T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  «ny  address  by 

the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
129  Wast  24th  St.,  New  York 

Pedigreed 
Hunting  Airedales 

At  stud: 

Hudson  Bay  the  Black 
Eagle;  Hudson  Bay  King 
Nobbier. 

Fee  $25.  each  dog. 
Hudson  Bay  Kennels  Reg'd  • 

Metagama,  via  Cartier,  N.Ont- 


FOR  SALE — Dandy  Brindle,  White,  Boston 
Terrier  bitch,  two  years,  §20.00,  Pedigreed. 
Airedale  bitch  two  years,  pedigreed  $15,00 
Two  collie  bitches,  both  bred,  $10.00  each.  Fox 
terrier  bitch,  one  year  $7.00.  Collie  dog  two 
years,$10.00.  Will  exchange  any  of  these  for 
hounds  or  hammerless  shotgun.  Gow,  69 
Ontario  St.,  Guelph,  Ont.  4-IT 

COCKER  SPANIEL  AT  STUD 

Parti  colour  black  and  white.  Registered 
name  ESSEX  PADDY. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for  Cocker  breeders; 
this  is  a  young  dog  of  extra  quality  and  breeding. 


AIREDALES — Hunting  Airedale  bitch,  small, 
pure  bred,  not  registered  through  former  owner's 
neglect,  aged  two,  good  hunter,  twenty  dollars. 
Male,  registered,  fine  months  old,  by  Broomhill 
Decision  from  excellent  hunting  bitch,  extra 
promising,  thirty-five  dollars;  female,  same  litter 
twenty  dollars.  Registered  stock  usually  for 
sale.    G.  Nichols,  R.  6,  Cobourg,  Ont.  4-IT 

1  only  bitch  puppy  sired  by  Champion  Warland 
Ditto,  the  airedale  recently  sold  for  £750  ex 
Orinthia,  she  is  Hatters  Daubee  and  Keirby 
Double  bred.  This  breeding  is  making  history. 
Fortmel  Kennels,  206  Shibbard  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont.   '  4-IT 

Registered  Pedigreed  Russian  Wolfhound  and 
Puppies  For  Sale.  Will  exchange  one  for  good 
303  Rifle.    139  Highfield  Road,  Toronto,  Ont. 

4-IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


Sire 

Ottawa  Fascina- 
tor, Champion 

registered 

Dam 
Maritime  Blue- 
bell, reg'd 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 
anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 12-6T 

BLACK  SPANIEL  MALE,  4  years,  grand 
coon  and  skung  hunter,  great  trailer,  killer 
and  tree  dog.  $30.00.  Wm.  Rudsdale,  Glen 
Tay,  Ont.  4— IT 

"OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS:  Americus, 
Georgia,  offers  for  sale:  Fox,  Cat,  Coon,  Skunk, 
aDd  Opossum  hounds.  Rabbit  hounds,  Beagles, 
also  Bird  dogs."  12-TF 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Greyhouuds,  seven 
months,  also  ihree-year-old  Russian  Wolf,  good 
kill'-r  (male  .  Thirty-five  dollars  ea<-h.  Harry 
Cook,  10738-112  St..  Edmonton,  Alta.  4-IT 


Grand  Sire  Ottawa  Warlock 
reg'd 

Grand  Dam  Ottawa  Winnie 
reg'd 

Grand  Sire  Champion  Sire 

Namgis.  reg'd 
Grand  dam  Champion  Pat- 
rica,  of  St.  John,  reg'd 


STUD  FEE  $12.00 

J.  A.  JONES, 

333  Lincoln  Road,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


FOR  SALE — Boston  bull  pup  four  months, 
sired  by  King  Waverley.  Snap  at  forty  dollars, 
S.  L.  Lester,  Vienna,  Ont.  4-IT 


Your  Choice 
from  the  Best 

Setters,  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Oppossum  hounds, 
Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds, 
Bear  and  Lion  Hounds,  also 
Airedale  Terriers. 

You  can  choose  your 
favorite  dog  and  have 
same  on  trial.  We 
believe  that  every 
purch aser  should 
judge  for  himself. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Send  one  dime  for  our  illustrated 
100  page  catalogue. 
If  there's  a  dogwhichcan  satisfy 
you,  we  have  the  dog. 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm 
Kennels 


BERRY 


Dept.  1 


KENTUCKY. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Horse  Power  Evinrude  Out- 
Board  Motor  and  Cedar  Boat  with  square  stern 
built  especially  for  Motor.  Both  in  A-l  condi- 
tion. Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  Apply  to  Earl 
Luery,  Stirling.  4-11 

WANTED — Engine  for  16  foot  boat,  good 
condition  and  cheap.  O.  J.  Gusdal,  Enckson, 
Man.  4"IT 


Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.  Hamilton. 
Canada.  _£T 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile" by  Hobbs,  Elliott  &  Consoliver— a  book 
on  motor  mechanics— price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock.  Ont.  1 1-Tr 

FOX  RANCHING.  

Do  you  want  to  catch  foxes?  I  catch  fifty  in 
one  month.  References,  particulars,  write. 
Wells  A.  Hadley,  Stanstead,  Que.  2-31 

Silver,  Patch,  and  Red  Foxes.  T.  R.  Lyons, 
Walkerville,  N.S.    *-12T 

"Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm.  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  registered 
Silver  Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited_. 
Literature  free."    ilii 


GUNS 


A  BARGAIN— .303  Savage  1899,  solid  frame, 
good  condition,  canvas  case,  auxiliary  chamber  to 
fit  this  rifle  and  shoot  .32  S.  &  W.  20  rounds  am- 
munition S.P.    First  $25.00  takes  it 

 Box  45.  Rod  &  Gun 

PIPER  double  barrel  hammer  gun,  12 
ga.,  30  inch  barrel,  brand  new,  $28.00.  Box 
53,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock.  

A  250-3000  savage  lever  action  take-down, 
rifle,  gun  crank  condition,  has  peep  sight,  middle 
leaf,  and  gold  bead.  Price  $35.00.  John  H. 
Young,  64  Wellington  St.,  W.,  Toronto.  Ont.  4-IT 

FOR  SALE— 303  British,  303  Target  Ross 
used  two  Seasons.  S.  W.  Stanzel,  Carleton 
Place,  Ont.  *-lL_ 

New  12  gauge  double  barrel  hammer  gun, 
30  inch  barrels,  American  Gun,  $19.75.  Box 
52.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock.  i 

FOR  SALE — 32-20  S.  &.  W.  hand  ejector, 
614  inch  barrel,  good  condition.  Twenty  dollars 
or  Exchange  for  22  Colt  or  S.  &  W.  B.  Hutchin- 
son, Gretna,  Man.   4-1 L 

Hello  Sportsmen.  Write  G.  B.  Smith,  Ayton, 
Ont.  for  Catalogue  and  1922  real  close  prices  on 
Lefever  special  and  Ithaca  Shot  Guns.  4-4T 

REMINGTON  pump  action  repeating  shot 
gun  12  ga.,  brand  new,  30  inch  barrel,  fuU 
choke,  $45.00.  Box  54,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stocky  

FOR  SALE — Automatic  Mauser  pistol  30 
calibre,  holds  10  rounds,  with  walnut  case,  case 
used  also  as  stock,  perfect  condition,  has  fired  less 
than  two  dozen  rounds — will  sell  for  $35  with  50 
loaded  shells, — will  send  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  ol 
examination.  W.  Climes,  Box  881,  Listowel, 
Ont.  4"2T 
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FINE 

GUN  REPAIRING 


We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  gun  re 
pairing.  Restocking,  Shot-gun  Boring, 
full  and  modified  choke.  Stock  bend- 
ing. Barrel  Browning  and  blueing, 
Remodeling,  Revolver  repairing.  We 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and 
American  walnut  blocks  for  gun  and 
rifle  stocks.  American  50c  each  up. 
English  $1.00  each  up. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  12  bore 
gun,  full  choked  both  barrels,  factory 
condition,  Webley  &  Scott  make.  $75.00. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 

LONDON  ONTARIO 


Sporting  Springfields,  Mausers  Enfields,  Win- 
chester Big  Game  Rifles  also  High  Grade  English 
hammerless  Ejectors  by  Greener,  Westley, 
Richards  and  Pollard  side  arms  by  Colt.  All 
Arms  in  "Gun  Crank"  condition.  Send  Stamp 
for  price  list  and  description  to  Henry  Brace, 
11034  86  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  4-IT 

BAKER  dou'ble  barrel  hammerless  shot 
gun,  12  p;a.,  left  oar.rel  full  choke,  rlg-ht 
barrel  modified,  in  perfect  condition,  shoots 
and  looks  as  good  as  new,  $40.00.  Box  55, 
Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock.  

FOR  SALE— One  303  Cal.,  Ross  sporting  rifle 
26°°  barrel,  gold  front  and  No.  50  Lyman  receiver 
rear  peep  sling  and  swivels  guaranteed  perfect. 
$50.00.  Apply  R.  G.  Burns,  McVittie  P.  O  , 
Sudbury,  Ont.  4-IT 

FOR  SALE — Ross  280,  crank  condition,  case, 
sixty-five  dollars.  32  Webley  automatic  with 
thousand  cartridges.  Twenty-five  dollars,  Box 
6.3,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-IT 

L.  C.  SMITH  double  barrel  hammerless 
shot  gun,  12  ga.,  30  inch  barrel,  slightly 
used,  but  in  perfect  condition,  $36.50.  Box 
56,  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock.  

FOR  SALE— 22  N.  R.  A.  new  $25.00;  25-20 
Win.  $20.00;  38  Police  Positive  Colt  $20.00; 
9  M.  M.  Luger,  $25.00.  H.  J.  Grigsby,  Lacombe, 
Alta.  4-IT 

FOR  SALE — Special  match  Automatics  22 
Colt  and  30  Luger.  Scores  to  97  and  99  respect- 
ively.   A.  Knox,  Orono,  Ont.  4-IT 

WINCHESTER  rifle,  30-30  cal.,  'brand 
new,  26  inch  round  barrel,  $39.75.  Box  57, 
Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock.  

FOR  SALE — Winchester  repeater  .22  short 
model  1890,  $15.  Savage  .22  repeater  $18.  New 
Iver  Johnson  .32  $10.  Norman  Hendershott, 
Newbury,  Ontario.  4-IT 

.303  Ross  Military  with  sling  $30.00.  .25 
Automatic  pistol —  7  shot,  $15.00.  No.  6  Rem- 
ington .32  cal.  $5.00.  All  guaranteed  perfect 
condition.    Elmore  Wall,  Fort  Frances,  Ontario. 

4-IT 

WINCHESTER    rifle,  25-20,  brand  new, 

25  inch  octagon  barrel,  model  1892,  $38.75. 
Box  58,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock.  

WANTED — 12  gauge,  double  barrel  hammer- 
less of  good  make — 38  M.  M.  Luger  automatic 
practically  new  as  part  payment.  A.  G.  Baker, 
Retlaw,  Alta.  4-IT 

REMINGTON  pump  action  high  power 
rifle,  .35  cal.,  model  14A,  take  down  brand 
new.  $57.50.  Box  59,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stock.  - 

BEPAIRING — Restocking,  rebrowning,  re- 
modelling, general  repairing  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly done.  LESTOCART,  10  Bond  Street,  Toron- 
to. Formerly  with  the  best  gunmakers  abroad 
■and  in  the  States.  4-TF 

SAVAGE  model  1899,  .303  cal.,  brand  new 

26  inch  rd.  'barrel,  $89.50.  Box  60,  Rod  and 
Gun.  Woodstock.  

FOR  SALE — One  12  gauge  Ithaca  hammerless 
shot  gun  in  Al  condition,  used  one  season,  price 
$35.00.  Hibbert  D.  Spence,  Charleston,  Ont. 
Canada.  3-2T 


WINCHESTER  model  1894,  30-30,  slightly 
used,  but  in  perfect  condition,  26  inch  round 
barrel,  $33.00.  Box  61,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stock. 

FOR  SALE — Brand  new  .25-20  reloading  set. 
Used  twice,  $6.50,  for  Winchester  Rifle,  also 
brand  new  .25-35  Winchester  reloading  with  25 
Remington  attachment,  price  $6.00.  Herman 
H.  Triesen,  Rosthcrn,  Sask.  3-2T 

SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — Summer  Cottage  on  the  Trent 
River  2  miles  from  Stirling.  Nice  site  and  good 
fishing.    Apply  to  Earl  Luery,  Stirling,  Ont.  4-IT 

Ingrowing  Nails,  Bunions,  Sore,  burning,  itch- 
ing or  sweating  feet,  cured  at  home.  Information 
free,  Eaton's  Foot  Specialties,  Department  14, 
Brandon,  Oregon.  4-IT 

SELL  OR  TRADE— 10  gauge  Baker  double 
32  inch  hammer.  Folding  Camera  4x5  plate 
or  film  leather  carrying  case,  developing  and 
printing  outfit.  Want  30-30  or  25-35  Rifle.  J. 
A.  Thompson,  The  Flats,  Sask.  4-IT 

DRAW  AND  STUD  POKER— Mathemat- 
ically considered,  and  how  to  play  it  successfully. 
35c.  postpaid.  D.  Williams,  Station  A.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  4-TF 

FOR  SALE— New  Gun  Cabinet  of  fine 
grained  American  chestnut  wood,  will  send 
photo  and  particulars  to  anyone  interested. 
Price  thirty-five  dollars.  Alfred  J.  Hoff- 
man, Alder  St.  West,  Dunnville,  Ont.  4 — IT 


WANTED — A  copy  of  the  October  1914  issue 
of  Rod  and  Gun.  For  first  copy  received  we  will 
pay  25c.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  3-TF 

OF  INTEREST  TO  DUCK  SHOOTERS— An 
interesting  bulletin, — Propagation  of  Wild  Duck 
Foods, — has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Washington.  If  you  want  a 
copy,  send  3c.  for  postage  charges  to  Box  48. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock.  I-TF 


WATERWEEDS  REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015  Orange 
Ave.,  Alhambra.  Cal.  7-TF 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING 
'SOLUTION,  tan  your  own  furs,  leather  and 
rugs,  tans  in  thirty  minutes,  moth  proof 
forever;  also  washaWe  without  shrinkage  er 
hardening;  tans  leather  like  kid,  results  of 
twenty  years'  experiment  solution  for  100 
square  feet  of  skins  and  full  instructions  for 
use,  $3.00  Express  Prepaid,  also  up  to  the 
minute  tanning  formulas  free.  C.  M.  Huff, 
Seney,  Mich.  4TF 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED— $2  to  $500 
EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins.  Keep 
all  odd,  or  Old  money.  Send  10  cents  for 
New  illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Get 
posted.  You  may  have  valuable  coins.  We 
pay  cas'h.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Ave  8,  Le  Roy, 
N.Y.  1-5T 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline 
Automobile"  by  Hobbs,  Elliott  and  Consoliver — 
a  book  on  motor  mechanics — price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 


MOUNT  animals,  birds,  etc.,  fall  instructions 
how  to  mount  specimens  without  skinning  them. 
50c.    Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit.  Mich.  11-4T 


FLY-TYING  materials,  supplies,  books,  also 
FLIES,  leaders,  etc..  Catalogue  free.  U.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y.  2-3T 


Snaps  Enlarged  and 
Hand  Colored 

There  are  many  beautiful  snaps  which  the 
folding  pocket  camera  lands.  The  scenes 
and  settings  are  beautiful  but  how  much 
would  you  appreciate  a  hand  colored  enlarg- 
ment  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

Prices  given  on  request. 

REA'S  ART  STUDIO 
455  Dundas  Sc.  Woodstock,  Ont. 


SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics    and  beadwork. 
grizzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 

Heath.  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  4-TF 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.    Main  Street,  Unionvllle 
Ontario.  Canada.  10-TF 


WATERMAN'S 
FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE 

You  can  have  a  real  good  foun- 
tain pen  at  no  cost  to  yourself. 
This  is  a  pen  of  proven  reputa- 
tion and  worth  while  having. 

For  further  particulars  write 
Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


A  Thermos  Bottle 

FREE 


You  have 
not  one  for 
your  present 
kit  and  my 
how  you 
miss  it  when 
out  on  the 
long  tramps. 

W  ater  is 
hard  to  get 
at  times  and 
then  too 
some  good 
hot  tea  goes 
a  long  way  in  keeping  a 
fellow  fit  during  the  winter 
and  in  late  fall  and  winter. 

This  Thermos  will  keep 
your  drinks  hot  for  24  hours 
and  keep  them  cold  for  72 
hours.  You'll  appreciate  it 
in  your  kit. 

Eight  new  subscriptions 
at  $2.00  each  to  Rod  &  Gun 
in  Canada  forwarded  to  us 
entitle  you  to  receive  this 
Thermos  bottle  free,  all 
charges  prepaid. 


Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
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EVEREADY  FLASHLIGHT 
PATHFINDER 

Eveready  Flashlight  takes  up  where  the  sun  leaves  off.  It  goes 
with  you  through  ways  that  are  dark  and  devious.  Companion 
and  guide,  it  lays  a  carpet  of  sunlight  before  otherwise  faltering  feet. 

In  field  and  stream  it  stands  supreme  as  the  safe,  trust-worthy, 
portable  light  for  every  emergency.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
outdoor  man's  kit  as  rod  and  reel  and  rifle. 

There  are  so  many  practical  uses  for  an  Eveready  Flashlight 
that  the  man  without  one  is  almost  like  a  gun  without  the  sight,  a 
line  without  the  hook. 

Buy  an  Eveready  Flashlight  today  at  an  electrical,  hardware, 
drug,  auto-supply  or  sporting  goods  store.  Keep  it  "loaded"  with 
a  fresh,  strong  Eveready  Battery. 

Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  meet  every  need  for  emergency 
light. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


eVEREADy 

FLASHLIGHTS 


for  safety's  sake. 


When  Next  You  Need 
Something  in 


1NTING 


LET.US  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES  AND  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

We  are  fully  equipped  to  handle  your  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  kind  of  printing  you  want,  whether  it  be  a 
PROSPECTUS,  LETTER  HEADS,  ENVELOPES,  PRICE 
LISTS,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  printed  articles  you  use 
in  your  husiness,  will  look  better  if  printed  by 


no 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO 
Printers  of  everything  from  a  calling  card  to  a  thousand  page  catalogue 


You  Never  Need  a  Gun 
Until  You  Need  It  Badly 

Get  One  Now!   Be  Prepared! 
WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

FIREARMS  ONLY 

Perhaps  only  once  in  a  life  time  will  burg- 
lars break  into  your  home.  Imagine  the 
horror  of  having  your  wife  and  children  at  the 
mercy  of  brutal  thieves — absolutely  helpless. 
Before  this  happens  to  your  family  order  one  of 
our  reliable  revolvers  from  us  at  wholesale 
price  and  be  fully  protected.  Again  we  warn 
you  to  keep  one  of  these  brand  new  revolvers 
in  your  home  and  be  fully  protected  against 
burglars,  thieves,  and  hold-up  men.  Don't 
wait.  Order  your  revolver  to-day.  Write 
clearly  your  name  and  address  and  number 
of  revolver  you  want  and  send  it  in  at  once. 
All  our  revolvers  are  new  and  we  guarantee 
them  to  be  so.  We  do  not  carry  used  fire- 
arms in  stock.  All  our  goods  are  new.  These 
prices  are  our  rock-bottom-dealers  note-no 
discount. 

CX841 — U.  S.  Double-Action,  American 
make;  32  and  38  calibre  revolvers;  best 
make;  nickle  finish;  Special  each   $3.50 

CX842 — Break-open,  imported,  nickle  revol- 
ver; 32  and  38  calibre;  Six  shots  $6.50 

CX916 — Blue-steel,  high  grade  automatic 
revolver;  25  calibre;  shoots  seven  shots; 
Specially  reduced  to  $  6.75 

CXC729 — The  Brownie  Automatic  Revolver; 
American  make;  shoots  four  shots  of  22 
calibre  ammunition  in  blue  finisn;  special 
each  $  4.65 

XC723— The  Ortgies  32  Calibre,  German 
Automatic  Pistol;  shoots  9  shots;  this  is 
strictly  a  high-grade,  self-loading  auto- 
matic taking  32-calibre  U.  S.  made  cart- 
ridges; this  one  of  the  German  guns  ever 
brought  over;  each  $9.50 

CX727 — The  Ortgies;  same  as  above  but  in 
25  Calibre;  each  $9.00 

CX728X — The  German  Lugar  Automatic 
Repeating  Officer's  Pistol;  calibre  7.65  m. 
m;  32  calibre;  accurate  and  most  powerful 
ever  made;  our  price  reduced  to  only  $16.50 

CX310 — Break-open  Revolver  blue;  with 
safety;  6  shots  in  32-38  calibre;  special 
each  $  6.50 

CD84 — Military  and  Police  Model;  round 
butt;  double  action;  solid  frame;  swing- 
out  cylinder;  calibre  32  and  38;  Circassian 
walnut;  checked;  finished  nickeled  or 
blued;  number  of  shots  six;  Spanish  make: 
we  have  a  few  left  so  we  are  giving  the 
advantage  of  this  unusual  buv  at  the  special 
price  of  $  9.00 

CX453 — Double-action;  American  make;  32 
calibre  only;  in  blued  steel;  best  make  of 
American  workmanship;  this  is  our  leader; 
special  priced  at  $4.00 

COLT  REVOLVERS  AND  AUTOMATIC 
PISTOLS 
Revolvers 

New  Service   $29.00 

New  Service  Target   47.00 

Colt  Army  Special    24.00 

Officer's  Model  Target    36.25 

Police  Positive  Special    23.00 

Police  Positive  Cal.  .32  and  .38    22.00 

Police  Positive  Target,  Cal.  .22  and  .32    25. 00 

Pocket  Positive    21.00 

Single  Action  Army    27.00 

Automatic  Pistols 

Government  Model  Cal  .45  32.00 

Military  Model   Cal.  .38  36.75 

Pocket  Model  Cal.  .38  34.75 

Pocket  Model,  Hammerless  Cal.  .380  17.50 

Pocket  Model,  Hammerless  Cal.  .32  17.50 

Pocket  Model,  Hammerless  Cal.  .25  14.50 

Target  Model,  Hammerless  ..Cal.  .22  25.00 

POLICE  CALLS  AND  WHISTLES 

Duplex  Call  with  Chain   25 

Brittania  Pea  Whistle   25 

Echo  Call   25 

Horn  Whistle   60 

Municipal  Police  Call   50 

The  Acme  Thunderer   50 

Faurot,  Dust  Proof   50 

If  one  sample  revolver  is  ordered  by  parcel 
post,  kindly  add  25c.  for  postage — as  margin 
of  profit  is  very  small  owing  to  our  close  and 
rock-bottom  quotations. 

The  Montague  Company 

Wholesale  dealers  of  Firearms  and  Police 
supplies. 
828-30  Broad  St.,     Newark,  N.J. 


"The  red  one  met  his  match  in  a  big  partridge." 
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yBrown  speckled  beauties 

— every  one  of 'em 

Caught  on  Trout  Oreno's 
and  Calmac  Trout  Bugs 


r  _ 

May  1st,  Trout  Season  Opens 

"Are  You  Prepared" 

Be  sure  and  have  a  supply  of  bugs  this  season  with  your  Flies.  Our  Dealer's  Stocks 
of  Stag  and  Beaver  Brand  Tackle  should  now  be  complete.  Visit  them  before  they  become 
depleted.  Years  of  experience  has  taught  discriminating  angler's  that  our  Celebrated  Brands 
stand  the  greatest  test. 


TRADE-MARK 


Purchase   through  your 
dealer,  or  if  no  dealer  in 
your  town  handling  our 
STAG  or  BEA  VER  BRAND  TA CKLE 
write  direct. 

AGENTS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 


NOTICE 

Tuttle  Devil  Bugs 
a  nd  Mice  now 
manufactured  in 
our  Factory  here. 

Canadian  prices. 

Trout  Bugs   60c. 

Bass   75c. 

Mice   90c. 

Whirlo  Minnow ...  55c. 


Hardy  Bros.,  South  Bend,  Tuttle  Devil  Bugs,  Dare  Devil  Baits, 

Hildebrandt  Spinners 

ANGLER'S  SERVICE  Station  Through  your  dealer  is 

Allcock,  Laight  &,  Westwood  Co. 

TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY  LIMITED  ESTABLISHED  1800 

70  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  WRITE  FOR  OUR  1922  CATALOGUE 
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OEND  for  our 
^  catalogue 
today. 


Silk  Tents 

'YY'RAP  them  up---fold  them  up— all 
in  a  jiffy--- Woods  Featherweight 
Silk  Tents  are  just  the  proper  thing 
for  every  rod  and  gun  enthusiast. 


TX/'E  are  the  largest 
*  *  manufacturers 
of  tents  in  the  British 
Empire — there  must 
be  a  reason. 


Ottawa 


Toronto 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — the  soldier, 
the  sportsman,  the  lumberman,  the  engineer, 
the  prospector,  the  miner — will  find  Jaeger 
Pure  Wool  Garments  wonderfully  comfort- 
able and  durable  for  outdoor  life. 


Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping  bags, 
blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps,  colic 
bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts, 
pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans,  spencers, 
knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves,  etc. 


A  Fully  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue will  be  Mailed 
Free  on  application. 


The  JAEGER  CO-AEimitedi 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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The  word 

•CROFT" 
on  fishing  tackle 
is  vour  protection, 
USE  IT 


BOYS! 


Here  we  are  again 
Do  you  see  how  they  go  for  us? 
But  believe  us  when  we  tell  you 
We  fight  back  and  always  land  the  BIG  FELLOWS 

STAR  and  BUFFALO  BAITS 

The  greatest  killers  of  Game  Fish  known  in  Canadian  Waters 


Star  Bait 

Made  in  all  sizes,  single  and  double  spoons  and  combinations 


Buffalo  Bait 

Made  in  all  sizes,  single  and  double  spoons  and  combinations 
MADE  IN  CANADA  (Registered) 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

If  he  does  not  carry  them  and  tries  to  give  you  that  old  story;  "here  is  something  just  as  good" 

WRITE  US  DIRECT 

We  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  dealer  who  can  supply  your  wants. 


BLUE  JAY  LINES 

FOR  ALL  KINDS 

OF  FISHING 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BIRD) 


WM.CROFT&S0NS 

LIMITED  436-438  Wellington  St.  West 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  GRADE  FI8HINQ  TACKLE 


Sole  Canadian  Distributors 
HEDDON'S  DOWAGIAC 
MINNOWS,  RODS  &  REELS 


TROUT  AND  SALMON  FLIES  in  Large  Assortment 
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EDITORIAL 


Countless  years  ago,  our  forefathers  matched  their  strength  and  their  rude  weapons  against  the 
wild  beasts  which  then  contested  man's  supremacy.  Human  life  was  menaced  continually.  But  witness 
the  change  passing  centuries  have  brought.  The  human  race  grew  and  multiplied,  and  the  human  brain 
devised  swifter  and  deadlier  weapons  of  defense  and  offense.  The  result  is  that  today  wherever  civiliza- 
tion flourishes,  the  ranks  of  the  wild  game,  both  big  and -small,  have  been  decimated.  True,  there  are 
sections  in  South  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  where  civilization  has  not  penetrated  and  where  the  foot  of 
man  has  not  trod,  where  the  wild  animals  maintain  their  old  supremacy.  But  the  situation  is  different 
in  Canada.  The  fish  of  the  lake  and  stream,  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  wild  have  been  so 
tirelessly  pursued  by  zealous  anglers  and  hunters,  that  fair-minded  sportsmen  are  realizing  that  it  is 
high  time  to  pursue  a  policy  of  careful  conservation  and  proper  protection,  if  one  of  our  most  important 
resources  is  to  be  retained,  and  if  our  vanishing  game  is  to  be  saved. 

These  are  far  from  new  thoughts.  Protection,  conservation  and  preservation  have  of  late  become 
by-words.  To  the  credit  of  Canadian  sportsmen  be  it  said  that  they  have  taken  up  the  task  ahead  of  them 
in  a  whole-hearted  manner.  Much  sincerity  is  evident.  And  it  is  intensely  gratifying.  But  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  wantonly  destructive  elements  still  to  be  found.  The  game  hog  is 
still  at  work  .  Inattention  to  the  vital  importance  of  conservation  and  preservation  is  still  doing  a  large 
amount  of  harm.    Carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  are  still  proving  costly. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  an  active  figure  in  the  ranks  of  the  conservationists,  points  out  in  the  course 
of  a  recent  article,  some  of  the  present  defects  which,  in  his  opinion,  exist  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  He  gives  it  as  his  belief  that  the  game  laws  have  not  yet  been  tightened  up  and  screwed  down 
to  sufficiently  match  the  increasing  handicaps  laid  upon  the  game;  that  the  bag  limits  are  inadequate, 
being  far  too  liberal;  that  the  open  seasons  are  too  long;  that  all  resident  hunting  fees  are  much  too  low. 

Dr.  Hornaday  has  summarized  the  bed-rock  principles  of  big  and  small  game  preservation  and 
increase.    Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  believes  that  they  may  well  be  reproduced  here.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  No  ruminant  species  is  too  numerous  or  too  remote  to  be  exterminated. 

2.  Every  species  that  is  hunted  and  killed  by  man  now  needs  man's  protection. 

3.  The  way  to  bring  back  a  decimated  species  is  to  give  it  ample  space,  perfect  seclusion,  an  ample  food 
supply,  and  absolute  protection  against  killing  or  molestation  for  twenty-five  years. 

4.  Wild  animals  in  huge  preserves,  or  roaming  free,  do  not  deteriorate  physically  through  in-breeding, 
and  nothing  need  be  feared  from  breeding  natural  selections. 

5.  Wild  animals  penned  up  for  generations  in  small  pens  do  deteriorate  in  size  and  strength;  but  this 
is  due  to  inactivity  and  lack  of  robust  exercise,  not  to  consanguinity  in  breeding. 

6.  Domestic  animals  and  human  families  suffer  from  inbreeding  because  of  the  transmission  of  heredi- 
tary diseases  and  defects. 

7.  With  wild  animals  reared  under  protection,  the  steady  killing  of  the  largest  and  strongest  males  leaves 
the  young  males  to  do  the  breeding,  and  deterioration  follows:  Therefore, 

8.  In  every  protected  herd,  and  on  every  hunting  ground,  a  good  number  of  the  finest  and  largest  bucks 
should  be  left  unkilled,  to  do  the  breeding. 

9.  There  are  times  when  an  overstock  of  breeding  females  compels  the  reduction  of  the  number  by  killing 

the  undesirables,  painful  though  it  may  be. 

Will  the  sportsmen  of  Canada  continue  their  efforts  until  they  have  succeededlin'placing  game  hunt- 
ing and  game  increase  on  a  sound  and  continuing  basis? 
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FISHING  is  more  than  an  art!  To 
some  men  it  is  a  necessity:  it  stimu- 
lates the  brain  to  concentrated,  con- 
secutive thinking.  They  can  fish  and — 
think!  To  others  it  is  a  rest  of  the  mind 
from  the  carking  cares  and  exacting 
exigencies  of  business.  They  can't  fish 
and — think!  Still  others  there  are  to 
whom  fishing  acts  as  a  tongue  loosener. 
Secrets  have  been  revealed  over  a  steel 
rod. 

To  me  fishing  is  a  necessity.  Many 

a  knotty  problem  has  been  solved,  many 

a    baffling,     puzzling,  brain-wracking 

question  has  been  answered  as  I've 

watched  my  line  for  "a  strike." 

*     *  * 

I  was  pulling  out  in  a  leased  boat  from 
the  dock  at  Carman  that  hot  July  after- 
noon when  a  short,  thick-set  young  man 
hailed  me  and  asked: 

"Going  alone?" 

I  searched  his  round  face.  He  was  an 
absolute  stranger,  dressed  in  a  cheap 
black  suit.  A  slouch  hat  shaded  his 
eyes. 

"Want  to  come  along?"  I  asked  whim- 
sically. 

And  that's  how  it  happened  that  an 
hour  later  we  were  anchored  to  an  old 
pier  in  midstream;  I  sat  wrapped  com- 
pletely in  thought  in  the  bow,  while  a 
black  stranger  in  the  stern  idled  with  a 
steel  rod  and  broke  in  on  my  thoughts. 

I  was  working  out  an  interesting 
problem.  Tubby  Malone  was  wanted 
to  give  some  particulars  regarding  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  found  in  his 
room  in  a  city  boarding  house.  The 
murder,  if  it  was  murder,  was  not  of  the 
extremely  brutal  nature.  A  bullet  from 
a  small  calibre  revolver  had  lodged  inthe 
brain  just  over  the  right  ear.  The 
revolver  was  picked  up.  It  was  initialed. 
It  was  the  property  of  Tubby  Malone. 
Tubby  had  quietly  slipped  away.  The 
police  department  had  a  very  incom- 
plete description  of  him.  He  was 
thought  to  be  about  twenty-seven  years 
old,  thick  set.  The  only  distinguishing 
mark  on  the  man  was  a  tattooed  woman 
on  his  right  forearm,  outside. 

Haskell  Sweet,  a  detective,  was  told 
to  go  and  get  Tubby  Malone.  Haskell 
Sweet,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  by 
the  way,  picked  up  a  clue  and  went 
straight  after  his  man  down  to  Carman. 
At  Carman  the  trail  ended.  Tubby 
disappeared.  The  detective  beat 
about  for  his  quarry  for  two  days  and 
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two  nights  and  then  completely  fagged 
mentally  as  well  as  physically,  and  aware 
that  a  day  or  two  would  make  no  material 
difference  in  the  long  run,  he  forgot  Tubby 
Malone  for  the  moment  and — went 
fishing!  Knowing  all  this,  I  was  very 
much  interested.  Haskell  Sweet  was 
more  than  a  close  friend  of  mine.  And 
so  I  endeavored  to  bring  an  answer  to 
Tubby  Malone's  strange  disappearance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  I  fished  to 
—think!  But! 

Oh  boy!  I  got  a  beautiful  strike! 
Gr — r — r — r  ran  my  reel  and  a  small- 
mouthed  bass  shot  into  the  air  forty  feet 
from  the  boat.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and 
gave  him  the  line.  Once — twice  he 
jumped  clear  of  the  water,  I  reeled  and 
gave  slack.  I  could  hear  the  air  being 
drawn  through  my  companion's  teeth  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  He  was  more 
excited  than  I  was.  The  bass  cut  the 
water  in  and  around  and  under  us,  and  I 
moved  around  to  follow  him.  After  a 
while  he  tired,  and  as  I  had  neither 
landing  net  or  gaff,  I  instructed  my  com- 
panion that  when  I  brought  the  fish 
close  to  the  boat  to  lean  over  and  lift 
him  in. 

The  stranger  bared  his  right  arm,  did 
as  directed  and  knelt  down  in  the  boat 
to  remove  the  hook.  He  picked  up  that 
bass  and  he  eyed  him  enviously.  Then 
he  put  fish  and  sleeve  down  and  turned 
to  me. 

"Fishing  is  great  sport!"  he  asserted. 

"Yes,"  I  ventured,  "It's  a  good  thing 
for  the  brain." 

"Makes  men  forget  their  troubles," 
he  ventured. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  "Some  men.  To 
others  it  stimulates  thought." 

"I  can't  fish  and — think,"  he  went  on, 
"The  moment  my  line  hits  the  water,  I 
am  unaware  of  everything  that  goes  on 
about  me.  Hence,  anything  that  makes 
a  man  forget  things  that  he  should  forget, 
is  a  good  thing  for  that  man." 

"It  depends,"  I  searched  his  face, 
"what  a  man  has  to  forget.  If  it  is  a 
mere  trivial  affair,  what  does  it  matter? 
Why  let  trifling  things  bother  one?  A 
more  serious  matter,  crime  for  instance — 
well,  I  agree  with  you,  Mr — er  what 
shall  I  call  you?" 

"Call  me  Gray — Jack  Gray,"  he  shifted 
in  his  seat,  "And  your  name?" 


I  thought  a  moment. 
"Mine's  White — Alex.  White." 
Gray  pulled  up  his  line  and  looked 
at  the  bait. 

"Your  business?" 
"Pilot." 

There  was  an  ironical  curl  to  his  lips. 
"Sky — or  water?" 
"Neither.    Land.    And  yours?" 
He  dropped  his  line,  and  studied  the 
water  for  a  second. 
"Waiter." 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  inquisitive. 
"Passenger,    steamer,    restaurant  or 
soda  fountain?" 
He  chuckled. 

"You're  wrong.  Landing." 

"Land  pilot  and  landing  waiter?"  I 
summed  up.  "We  apparently  have 
much  in  common." 

Again  he  chuckled. 

"We  HAVE  much  in  common!" 
he  asserted.  "Being  that  we  are  in  all 
likelihood  attached  to  the  same  depart- 
ment— Interior." 

"You're  wrong  in  that,"  I  ventured, 
"My  duties  have  more  to  do  with  the 
Exterior,  though  I  must  say  that  1  keep 
in  touch  with — with  your  department." 

I  put  on  a  fresh  crab  and  sent  it  below 
for  another  bass.  But  Jack  Gray  was 
not  finished.  He  pulled  up  his  line  and 
turned  to  me.  Something  was  on  his 
tongue. 

"It's  too  hot  to  fish.    Let's  talk. 

"Go  ahead!"  I  commanded,  "I'm 
listening." 

Gray  fanned  his  flushed  face  with  his 
hat. 

"Seems  to  me  that  you  want  to  brood 
over  something  while  I — I  want  to  talk. 
What  say  to  an  exchange  of  confidences? 
You  tell  me  what  has  been  troubling 
you,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  to  talk 
about.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
help  one  another  out." 

It  was  exceptionally  hot  on  the  bay 
that  afternoon. 

"Fair  enough,"  I  admitted,  then  I 
checked  myself,  "But — " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 

"I  see  you  don't  want  to  begin  it. 
Well— I  will." 

Jack  Gray  crossed  his  legs  and  lit  a 
cigarette. 

"Here's  a  proposition,"  he  began.  "I 
will  mention  no  names.  Supposing  A 
has  a  pal  who  is  subject  to  fits  of  melan- 
cholia during  which  he  is  not  responsible 
for  his  actions.    And  supposing  A  were 
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to  come  into  his  room  some  night  and 
find  his  melancholic  friend  with  a  bullet 
in  his  brain,  and  a  revolver — A's  revolver 
— lying  beside  him.    What  should  A  do? 

"There  were  no  witnesses?"  I  was 
much  interested. 

"None." 

"And  no  chance  to  prove  an  alibi?" 

Not  unless  A  gave  away  a  married 
woman's  secret  which  as  a  man  he  should 
preserve.    What  should  A  do?" 

I  scratched  my  head.  Jack  Gray's 
face  was  drawn. 

"Well,"  I  said  at  last,  "I'll  teli  you 
what  I  would  do.  I  would  give  myself 
up,  then  I'd  leave  it  to  this  woman  to 
bring  forward  the  necessary  evidence  to 
acquit  me." 

'  But  supposing  she  failed.  Supposing 
she  couldn't  say  anything  for  fear  of  the 
gossip  her  conduct  might  bring  down  on 
her?" 

I  puzzled. 

"But  she  must  be  made  talk.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law  a  man's  life  is  more  than  a 
woman's  virtue — " 

Jack  Gray  blushed. 
_  "Who  said  anything  about  a  woman's 
virtue?    I  know  what  you're  getting  at. 
But  you're  wrong." 

I  pulled  up  my  line  and  put  on  another 
crab. 

"To  be  candid  with  you,"  Gray  was 
saying,  "This  woman  committed  no 
crime.  Unless — unless  you  would  con- 
sider it  a  crime  for  a  woman  to  go  out  for 
dinner  with  a  stranger  while  her  husband, 
a  government  official,  was  out  of  town  on 
business — I  believe,  detective  business." 

My  line  plopped  into  the  water.  I 
shot  a  glance  at  Jack  Gray.  Married 
men,  who  are  much  away  from  home, 
have  to  depend,  I  would  venture,  almost 
too  much  on  their  wives'  fidelity.  I  bit 
my  lip. 

"If  it  was  but  a  harmless  flirtation,  A 
should  tell  this  woman's  husband  all 
about  it,"  I  confided.    "If  this  detective 


is  at  all  charitable,  he  will  understand. 
But  in  any  event,  A  should  give  himself 
up.    He's  bound  to  be  captured." 

Jack  Gray  shrugged  his  shoulders 
indifferently. 

"  Of  course  it's  nothing  to  me  but — 
I'll  just  remind  A  of  that." 

He  re-crossed  his  legs  and  shot  a  look 
of  enquiry  to  me. 

"Now,  what  has  been  troubling  you?" 

"Well,"  I  admitted,  "my  proposition 
is  a  little  different  to  yours.  Supposing 
B  is  a  detective  and  he  is  told  to  go  and 
get — A,  for  instance.  B  trails  A  right  in 
into  his  own  home,  where  from  the  dark- 
ness of  an  outside  porch  he  learns  that 
A  is  the  only  child  of  a  down-trodden 
widow,  that  every  dollar  he  makes  is 
sent  home  to  her  so  that  she  may  have  a 
roof  over  her  head,  that  the  mother 
worships  the  boy  and  the  boy  dotes  on 
his  mother,  and  to  take  A  prisoner  would 
cost  another  life — " 

"Did  B  hear  anything  that  A  said  to 
his  mother?"  Jack  Gray  asked  with  a 
touch  of  anxiety. 

"Yes,  he  did.  He  heard  everything, 
A  told  her  that  he  had  run  away  from  the 
police  because  a  young  man,  his  pal,  had 
committed  suicide  with  his  revolver. 
That  he  did  not  commit  any  crime.  He 
dropped  on  his  knees  there  before  his 
poor  old  mother  and  their  tears  com- 
mingled. It  was  a  distressing  scene.  No 
man  with  a  heart  could  have  broken  in 
on  them."  I  stopped  and  watched  Jack 
Gray  a  minute. 

"Now  what  should  B  do?" 

Jack  Gray's  eyes  narrowed.  His 
mouth  hardened. 

"That's  easy,"  he  jerked.  "Believe 
every  word  the  boy  told  his  mother.  If 
B  must  arrest  him,  then  let  him  give  A 
an  even  break.  B  can  frame  up  a  little 
story  that  will  square  matters  with  the 
mother." 

I  reeled  in  my  line  and  looked  at  my 
watch. 


"Of  course  it  interests  me,"  I  remarked, 
"So  I'll  just  remind  B  of  that." 

At  five-twenty  that  afternoon  we 
pulled  up  to  the  dock  at  Carman  and 
both  stepped  off  together.  All  I  had 
for  my  afternoon's  catch  was  a  three 
pound  small  mouth  bass,  and — and — 

*  *  * 

Haskell  Sweet  and  Tubbie  Malone 
sat  in  the  same  seat  in  a  railway  coach 
going  east. 

"Oh,  say,  about  that  woman  you  had 
out  for  dinner — "  Haskell  Sweet  asked. 
"Was  she  tall  and  fair  and  red  faced  and 
short  and  stout — " 

Tubby  Malone  answered  simply: 

"Yes." 

Haskell  Sweet  turned  on  him. 

"You're  a  liar!  Why  did  you  bring 
that  detective's  wife  into  this  thing?' 
I'm  not  married." 

Tubby  Malone's  face  fell. 

"You're  not!"  he  jerked.  "Well,  you 
must  admit  I  made  it  plausible."  His 
fingers  played  on  the  glass  in  the  window, 
his  face  changed  suddenly.  He  snapped 
around.  "Seems  to  me  you  made  an 
equally  fine  fist  of  that  confession  I  made 
to  my  mother — " 

Haskell  Sweet's  face  colored. 

"Why?"  he  asked,  blandly,  "Wasn't 
it  natural?" 

Tubby  smiled. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  was  natural,  but — hell,  I 
haven't  got  any  mother!" 

*  *  * 

What's  that  I  was  telling  you  about 
fishing?  Oh,  yes,  that  it  makes  some 
men  think,  some  men  forget,  some  men 
talk,  while  others  just — fish.  One  thing 
more  and  I'm  finished:  Fishing  makes 
some  truthful  men  liars,  and  some  liars, 
truthful  men.  Don't  you  believe  it? 
You  may  have  to  read  this  little  story 
over  again  to  find  out  wherein  I  am 
right  or  wherein  I  am  wrong. 

Perhaps! 
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Far  through  the  grey  shadows  I  seemingly  see, 

A  fairy  hand  wave  as  if  beckoning  me. 

'Tis  Nympho;  In  rapturous  wild  solitude, 

My  out-of-door  sweetheart,  the  witch  of  the  wood. 

Ah!  Yes!  That  same  visage  and  magical  gaze 

Had  led  me  since  childhood  through  Destiny's  maze, 

Strayed,  lost  and  discovered  in  emerald  shades, 

From  Hudson  Bay  jungles  to  Florida's  glades. 

Through  glens  by  the  rivers  where  junipers  green, 

Reflect  in  the  waters  their  tremulous  sheen. 

And  far  in  the  cedars  where  wood  thrushes  sing, 

To  solace  the  sorrows  realities  bring. 

Come  near  me  0  Nympho,  Thou  Queen  of  the  Dell 

Hush!  Here  in  the  shadows  I've  something  to  tell. 

In  Youth's  merry  morning  I  caught  your  love  thrill 

And  now  in  the  gloaming  I  dote  on  you  still. 

My  Nympho,  my  sweetheart,  forsake  me  not  now. 

When  life's  hoary  winter  has  whitened  my  brow. 


On  the  advice  of  Sergeant  Henry  Ambrose  [since  deceased],  a  long  service  veteran  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
I  made  arrangements  to  go  on  a  pack  and  saddle  trip  into  the  goat  ranges  of  the  Southern  Alberta  Rockies  with  Henry 
Riviere,  a  guide  and  outfitter  whom  the  above  mentioned  sergeant  had  come  to  know  when  stationed  in  the  foothills  near 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass. 


EARLY  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
30,  1918,  I  left  Regina,  the  queen 
city  of  Saskatchewan,  via  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  after  an  unevent- 
ful journey  over  the  plains  arrived  the 
following  morning  at  Pincher  Creek, 
Alberta,  the  pre-arranged  rendezvous, 
where  I  was  met  as  soon  as  I  stepped 
from  the  pullman  by  my  guide  and  out- 
fitter. He  was  a  tall,  aristocratic  looking 
person,  of  middle  age  with  gray  mous- 
tache and  Vandyke  beard,  strikingly 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
on  theplatform  by  his  moccasined  feet  and 
a  red  voyageur's  sash  engirdling  his  waist 
into  which  was  tucked  a  gaudily  beaded 
and  fringed  fire-bag.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly polite  and  spoke  with  an  accent  not 
French  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
name,  but  rather  that  of  the  land  of  the 
sand  and  cactus  where  he  had  spent  con- 
siderable years  in  those  romantic  days 
before  the  fences  came. 

From  the  station  we  took  a  bus  into 
town  where  I  changed  into  some  old 
clothes  at  the  hostel,  after  which  we  set 
out  at  a  jog  trot  over  the  prairie  with  two 
huskies  following  close  behind  our  horses. 

An  intermittent  wind  was  blowing 
clouds  of  dust  from  dry  stretches  of 
summer  fallow  and  the  sky  threatened  a 
rain  which  earlier  in  the  season  would 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  crops.  It  was 
as  Riviere  said,  not  the  kind  of  a  day  on 
which  an  Indian  would  travel. 

A  few  miles  from  town  we  descended 
into  a  deep  gravelly  coulee,  where  we 
met  a  young  man  astride  of  a  bay  horse 
riding  right  up  to  its  bit  driving  on  before 
him  three  packed  white  cayuses  and  two 
spares,  one  white  and  the  other  pinto. 
This  sun-bronzed  young  horseman  was 
introduced  to  me  as  Sicoos,  my  guide's 
son  and  helper.  From  his  broad  rimmed 
Stetson  to  his  jingling  cartwheel  spurs 
he  looked  every  inch  a  capable  man  and 
one  who  could  ride  any  horse  he  had  a 
mind  to  throw  his  leg  over. 

Now  that  our  pack  train  was  gathered 
together  we  struck  out  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  for  the  distant,  but  seemingly 
near,  hazy  blue  ranges  of  the  Rockies  that 
were  then  almost  entirely  veiled  by 
threatening  clouds,  hoping  to  reach  our 
hunting  grounds  in  two  days  steady 
riding;  but  for  unavoidable  causes  it 


took  three  and  one  half  days  to  make 
the  trip. 

Our  first  camp  was  pitched  late  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  beginning  of  the  broken 
and  wooded  country  just  beyond  the 
last  homestead  on  Kootenay  Brook,  at 
the  south  fork  of  the  Old  Man  River,  in 
a  driving  sleety  rain  which  during  the 
night  turned  to  snow. 

Our  shelter  was  not  a  cold  tent  as  I 
expected,  but  a  tepee,  a  little  larger  than 
the  regulation  army  bell  tent,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  blazing  fire  was  kept 
going,  the  smoke  escaping  out  the  vent 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone . 

The  Indian  who  had  previously  owned 
this  tepee  had  been  somewhat  of  an  artist 
and  had  decorated  the  interior  canvas 
with  a  series  of  crudely  painted  figures 
representing  a  very  thin  Indian  leaving 
his  very  thin  family  before  starting  out  on 
a  hunt,  showing  the  chase,  kill,  packing  in 
of  the  venison  of  an  elk  and  terminating 
with  the  same  Indian  and  his  family  now 
very  fat,  gorging  themselves  on  the  meat. 
It  Was,  indeed,  a  very  appropriate  design 
for  a  hunting  lodge.  The  pictures  were 
obscured  in  places  by  the  lodge  poles 
fifteen  in  number. 

Neither  my  guide  nor  his  son  used 
blankets  for  bedding,  each  having  a  fine 
lynx-paw  robe,  a  covering  that  is  both 
warm  and  able  to  stand  the  hardest  of 
wear,  being  made  of  hundreds  of  feet  of 
lynx  sewn  together.  The  back,  belly  and 
upper  leg  fur  of  a  lynx  are  nicer  to  look 
upon  than  the  feet  but  the  fur  on  the 
latter  is  made  by  nature  to  stand  the 
most  wear,  therefore  is  wisely  picked 
for  making  robes. 

In  spite  of  the  stormy  weather  we  put 
in  a  very  comfortable  night  in  our  primi- 
tive dwelling  and  I  can  assure  my  readers 
that  they  need  never  pity  the  poor 
redman  living  in  a  tepee  for  outside  of  a 
little  smoke  he  knows  solid  comfort. 

Scpl.  1 — Although  it  was  still  snowing 
in  the  morning  we  packed  up(  put  on  our 
slickers  and  plodded  along  a  winding  foot- 
hill trail  up  hill  and  down  dale  through 
miles  of  cottonwood  bush  to  a  forest 
ranger's  log  cabin  on  Lynx  creek,  ah 
excellent  trout  stream. 

The  premature  snow  seemed  strangely 
out  of  place  with  the  foliage  of  the 
deciduous  trees  still  green  and  caused 


the  underbrush  to  be  weighted  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  travelling  with  horses 
off  the  trails  was  out  of  the  question. 
Hence,  we  remained  snow-bound  with 
the  forest  ranger  all  the  following  day 
letting  our  horses  range  in  his  wired-in 
pasture. 

During  this  interval  we  amused  our- 
selves with  revolver  practice  and  riding 
up  the  cut  trails  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cabin  where  the  snow  recorded  the  tracks 
of  elk,  mule  deer  (two  of  which  we  saw) 
bear  and  wolves  all  of  which  were  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  forest  reserve.  A  sheep 
was  also  spotted  on  a  distant  low  moun- 
tain.* It  was  just  discernible  with  our 
8  power  glass  and  even  through  the  lense 
appeared  no  larger  than  a  mere  black 
speak  against  the  skyline. 

On  Sept.  3,  the  weather  cleared  suffic- 
iently to  allow  us  to  pack  up  and  head 
for  the  goat  ranges.  The.  day  was  spent 
following  the  course  of  Lost  Creek,  a  gravel- 
ly— bottomed  glacial  stream,  through 
a  dense  coniferous  forest  clothing  a 
seemingly — never  ending  series  of  bee- 
hived-shaped  hills.  Owing  to  an  over- 
abundance of  down  timber  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  halt  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  with  the  axe.  There  were 
no  longer  any  trails  to  follow  and  as  the 
horses  were  full  of  mischief  we  had  our 
hands  full  keeping  the  train  together. 

The  first  few  days  on  the  trail  with  a 
pack  train  even  at  the  best  of  times  are 
not  pleasure  riding  as  most  amateurs 
imagine.  Cayuses  are  as  mean  and  tricky 
as  they  are  sure-footed  and  handy.  On 
turning  out  in  the  morning  if  one  doesn't 
hear  the  tinkling  of  the  horse  bell, chances 
are  that  he  will  have  to  swing  into  the 
saddle  of  the  picketed  horse  and  spend 
hours  looking  for  the  others.  Then 
when  they  are  finally  rounded  up  there 
will  usually  be  one  or  two.  that  will 
stand  as  quiet  as  lambs  until  the  diamond 
hitch  is  nearly  cinched,  only  to  go  into 
spasms  of  bucking  at  the  last  moment 
scattering  the  kyacks  and  their  contents 
to  the  four  winds.  On  the  march,  they 
bite  and  crowd  each  other  until  one  be- 
comes leader  by  force.  Not  until  then 
will  they  settle  down  into  a  steady 
pace;  and  even  when  in  the  best  of 
humor  they  delight  in  testing  the  effic- 
iency of  the  diamond  or  double  diamond 
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hitches  holding  their  packs  by  squeezing 
between  trees.  At  each  bit  of  tempting 
grass  they  bunch  up  and  graze  and  if 
not  closely  watched  they  will  skulk  be- 
hind evergreens  with  the  intention  of 
going  home  if  not  noticed  by  the  rear 
rider.  A  horse-wrangler  must  have  more 
than  ordinary  patience,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  horse  character  and  a 
fluent  command  of  words  not  to  be 
found  in  dictionaries.  However,  as  soon 
as  hard  work  wears  off  their  superfluous 
energy,  their  "wild  west"  instincts  die 
down  and  one  has  nothing  but  admira- 
tion for  the  wiry  little  ponies. 

At  dusk  our  travel  weary  cavalcade, 
strung  out  in  single  file,  emerged  from  a 
sombre  world  of  tree  trunks  into  a  broad 
open  valley  of  the  Rockies  at  the  head 
of  the  north  fork  of  Lost  Creek,  where 
we  unpacked  and  turned  the  cayuses  loose 
to  graze  for  the  night  in  the  shadow  of  a 
cathedral-like  peak.  Here  Riviere 
blazed  a  tree  in  a  conspicuous  place  writ- 
ing on  it  in  the  Cree  syllabic  language, 
now  understood  by  all  Indians,  a  notice 
stating  for  the  benefit  of  any  wandering 
Stonies  that  we  were  hunting  in  this 
district. 

Darkness  came  on  apace  and  before 
many  moments  the  already  half  veiled 
scenery  was  blotted  from  view  and  our 
camp  fire  was  cheerfully  gleaming  in  a 
clump  of  evergreens  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  A  frugal  supper  was  hastily 
prepared  after  which  everyone  turned 
in  under  a  sheltering  fir  and  as  hard  work 
and  fresh  air  do  not  favor  insomnia,  we 
were  soon  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

Taking  advantage  of  our  sound  slumber 
an  untrained  pinto  cayuse,  that  had 
caused  much  trouble  by  cutting  up  en 
route,  sneaked  off  for  the  home  ranch. 
Thank  goodness  the  others  were  not  so 
inclined  or  we  would  have  been,  to  use 
the  cattle  country  vernacular,  "plumb 
afoot  for  it"  with  but  one  hobbled  horse 
between  us. 

Sept.  4 — In  the  morning  Riviere  and 
I  went  scouting  about  the  upheaved 
masses  of  rock  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  our  camp.  Game  signs  outside  of 
mule  deer  tracks,  which  literally  covered 
the  snow,  were  scarce,  so  it  was  decided 
to  move  camp  further  into  the  mountains. 

Early  afternoon  found  us  in  the  saddle 
again  with  the  ponies  packed  riding  out 
in  search  of  better  hunting  grounds. 
After  several  hour's  riding  we  crossed  a 
summit  and  descended  into  a  picturesque 
basin  where  we  cut  suitable  lodge  poles 
for  our  tepee  which  was  pitched  on  the 
shore  of  an  Alpine  lakelet  fringed  by 
open  groves  of  spruce  above  which  tower- 
ed rows  of  grim  looking  jagged  peaks. 
There  was  no  visible  sign  of  wild  life 
save  a  pair  of  golden  eagles  soaring 
gracefully  around  the  uppermost  crags. 
Within  stone's  throw  of  our  newly  expect- 
ed tepee  there  was  water,  fire  wood  and 
good  grazing  for  the  horses  which,  after 
thev  were  unpacked,  did  not  stray  far 
but' by  way  of  a  change  remained  in  the 
luxurious  grass  of  the  sunny  meadows 
near  camp,  rolling,  snorting  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  generally.  This  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  silent  camp.  Various 
sounds  broke  the  stillness  such  as  the 
shrill  whistling  of  the  hoary  marmots 
indignant  at  our  intrusion  into  their 
haunts,  the  faint  trickling  of  distant 
cascades,  the  tinkling  of  the  horse  bell, 
the  crash  of  a  falling  rock  worked  loose 
by  the  ever-busy  elements  or  the  dis- 
tant thunder -like  rumbling  of  a  formidable 
slide.  So  pleased  was  I  with  the  wild 
beauty  of  this  enchanting  place  that  I 
christened  it  "Paradise  Camp"  and  I 
think  my  readers  would  have  done  like- 
wise had  they  witnessed  the  gorgeous 
crimson  and  gold  sunset  that  evening. 


Sept.  5 — -The  sun  shone  brilliantly 
from  a  cloudless  opalescent  sky  and  a 
fresh  cool  breeze  rippled  the  surface  of 
our  little  lake.  Each  feature  of  the 
rugged  landscape  stood  out  exception- 
ally clear  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
causing  distant  peaks  to  appear  much 
nearer  than  they  really  were,  a  condition 
that  fools  every  tenderfoot  mountaineer. 
It  was  one  of  those  perfect  days  in  the 
Rockies  when  the  "Red  gods"  made  their 
medicine  so  strong  that  one  was  more 
than  glad  to  be  alive. 

Sicoos  and  I,  feeling  fit  after  a  good 
night's  rest,  went  out  afoot  and  did  con- 
siderable mountain  climbing  discovering 
in  the  snow  of  a  peak  opposite  us  the 
criss-crossed  fresh  tracks  of  those  queer 
cliff  dwellers,  the  white  goats.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  welcome  find.  Sicoos 
said  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
leave  hunting  off  until  the  next  morning 
when  he  assured  me  we  would  have  luck. 
As  it  was  then  getting  well  on  into  the 
afternoon  we  slung  our  rifles  over  our 
shoulders  and  started  for  camp  glissading 
down  a  stretch  of  rattling  scree  at  the 
foot  of  our  lookout.  Having  negotiated 
this  in  true  Alpine  style  we  pulled  up  for 
a  rest  and  used  the  glasses  on  the  valley 
below,  discovering  in  an  open  yellow 
grassed  meadow  three  mouse  coloured 
mule  deer.  One,  a  doe,  was  lying  down 
ruminating  whilst  two  stags  were  on 
their  feet  grazing  quite  unaware  of  our 
presence  about  eight  hundred  yards  from 
them.  One  of  these  animals  had  splendid 
elk-like  horns  and  the  other  quite  a  fair 
set.  "By  gosh,  that  stag  is  a  doe!" 
exclaimed  Sicoos.  I  looked  again 
through  the  8  power  artillery  glasses 
and  sure  enough  it  was.  My  opinion 
of  my  mountaineer  guide's  keen  observa- 
tion rose  one  hundred  per  cent.  Had 
we  then  known  that  his  father  carried 
a  permit  to  shoot  a  museum  specimen  for 
the  Alberta  government  we  might  have 
collected  this  one.  (The  season  for 
mule  deer  was  not  open  at  this  early  date.) 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  does  carry- 
ing horns  are  always  barren.  In  the 
above  case  it  will  be  noted  that  no  fawns 
accompanied  the  doe.  However,  that 
is  no  absolute  proof  for  they  might  have 
been  killed  by  cougars,  but  it,  neverthe- 
less .tends  to  bear  out  the  theory. 

Being  unaccustomed  to  high  altitudes 
I  found  my  heart  beating  very  rapidly  on 
little  exertion  and  I  never  seemed  to  be 
able  to  inhale  enough  of  the  thin  air  to 
fill  my  lungs.  Hence  I  was  panting  all 
the  time  though  my  muscles  were1  not 
tired. 

On  returning  to  camp  Sicoos  vowed  to 
get  me  a  shot  at  a  goat  the  next  day. 
If  I  missed  my  opportunity  when  the  time 
came  it  would  mean  short  rations,  for  the 
camp  was  now  entirely  out  of  meat. 

Sept.  6 — In  the  misty  hours  of  early 
morning,  just  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  Sicoos  and  I  saddled  up  and  rode 
over  to  the  country  that  we  had  hunted 
the  previous  day,  arriving  there  at  8 
a.  m.  Leaving  the  horses  picketed  in  an 
Alpine  meadow  quite  high  up  on  a  ridge, 
we  climbed  the  remaining  distance  to 
the  summit  afoot.  There,  we  sat  down 
and  proceeded  to  survey  the  surround- 
ing peaks  for  game.  Hardly  had  we 
recovered  our  breaths  than  Sicoos  spotted 
a  band  of  six  goats  which  appeared 
through  the  binoculars  like  white  specks 
about  the  size  of  ants  moving  in  the  scrub 
willows  above  a  picturesque  waterfall 
a  little  over  three  quarters  of  the  way 
up  the  face  of  an  adjacent  mountain. 
He  remarked  in  his  quaint  way  that 
"they  was  in  an  ornery  place  to  get  at" 
and  asked  me  if  I  woula  care  to  tackle  the 
climb.  I  remarked  that  we  might  as 
well  try  it  as  game  seemed  to  be  none 


too  plentiful.  However,  just  then  we 
discovered  a  large  goat  grazing  lower 
down  than  the  main  band,  so  it  was 
decided  to  stalk  him.  Sicoos  first  moist- 
ened his  finger  in  his  mouth  and  held  it 
up  to  test  the  air  currents,  then  together 
we  descended  the  mountain  we  were  on, 
crossed  a  mile  or  so  of  boulder  strewn 
canyon  bottom,  forded  an  icy  creek  and 
finally  headed  up  the  timbered  slope  of 
the  mountain  on  which  was  the  big  goat, 
taking  advantage  of  such  cover  as  was 
available  en  route.  Our  rifles  were 
encased  in  buckskin  covers  so  as  not  to 
reflect  the  sun's  rays  and  give  away  our 
otherwise  indiscernible  presence.  The 
final  lap  of  the  heart  breaking  climb  to 
the  edge  of  timber  was  such  a  test  of 
endurance  that  when  we  came  within 
range  of  the  goat.  I  was  so  out  of 
breath  that  I  dared  not  risk  a  shot. 
Taking  a  handful  of  snow  I  rubbed  it  on 
my  forehead  and  temples  to  relieve  a 
violent  headache,  and  then  carefully 
wormed  my  way  up  to  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  goat  which  was 
walking  around  feeding  at  the  head  of  a 
slide.  Using  the  rifle  sling  to  steady  my 
aim  I  took  plenty  of  time  and  fired  "from 
the  prone  position.  At  the  shot  the  goat 
merely  turned  its  head  and  looked  to- 
wards me.  I  felt  like  a  fool  for  I  had 
missed  him  entirely.  Never  was  I  so 
utterly  disgusted  with  my  shooting. 
However,  he  had  not  then  located  me  so  I 
jammed  another  shell  into  the  chamber  of 
my  Ross  and  fired  again.  This  time  he 
gave  a  spasmodic  shiver  and  coolly, 
walked  out  of  sight  over  the  sky  line, 
drawing  two  more  shots  from  my  rifle. 
Sicoos  thinking  it  had  made  for  the 
cliffs  towards  the  main  band  immediately 
led  me  on  a  des-perate  cliff  scaling  chase 
on  all  fours  skyward  which  soon  so 
fatigued  me  that  I  was  forced  to  lie  down 
and  rest  on  a  ledge.  In  the  meantime, 
I  asked  him  to  go  down  to  where  the 
goat  stood  when  I  fired  and  carefully 
search  for  blood  before  carrying  on  with 
any  more  climbing.  He  cheerfully  car- 
ried out  my  request  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  returned  with  the  glad  news  that 
he  had  found  my  goat  lying  down  on  a 
ledge  badly  wounded.  On  hearing  this, 
I  followed  him  down  but  when  we  reached 
the  place,  where  he  had  seen  the  goat, 
nothing  was  there  but  a  drop  of  blood 
on  a  stone.  Just  as  we  were  examining 
this  stone  we  caught  sight  of  the  old 
Billy  trotting  along  and  heading  up  the 
face  of  the  mountain  at  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  Qiving  Sicoos  permission 
to  shoot  my  401  auto  Winchester  which 
he  was  carrying  I  opened  fke  with  him 
at  the  retreating  goat.  Bullets  kicked 
up  the  dust  all  around  him  for  a  few 
moments  but  none  took  effect  and  he 
escaped  under  cover  of  the  rugged  pin- 
nacles. Determined  not  to  have  a 
wounded  animal  at  large  we  gave  chase 
following  his  trail  for  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  face  of  the  mountain  over 
rough  and  uncertain  ground.  I  was  soon 
so  fatigued  that  I  was  forced  to  rest 
again,  letting  Sicoos  continue  the  chase 
alone.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned 
empty  handed,  the  goat  having  gained 
the  sanctuary  of  a  peak  near  the  British 
Columbia  border  that  was  unscalable 
from  this  side  of  the  mountain  range. 

Noon  hour  found  us  eating  a  lunch  of 
cold  bannock  and  chocolate,  standing 
up  on  a  narrow  ledge  by  a  little  stream 
trickling  down  an  almost  vertical  wall 
of  rock.  Once  this  frugal  meal  was 
over  we  commenced  to  slowly  retrace 
our  steps.  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
place  where  the  goat  was  wounded  the 
sun  was  going  down  colouring  the  whole 
panorama  with  its  soft  red  hue.  From 
this  lofty  lookout  it  was  possible  to  see 
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the  prairie  far  to  the  east  over  rows  of 
smoky  blue  peaks. 

On  gazing  over  the  mountain,  on  which 
the  goats  were  first  seen  in  the  morning, 
we  spotted  a  band  of  nine  away  up  on 
the  cliff's  snowy  white  against  a  gray 
limestone  background  on  which  the  light 
of  the  dying  sun  was  still  playing.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  working 
their  way  down  to  the  scrub  willows 
for  their  evening  feed.  As  we  watched 
them  through  the  glasses  three  nannies, 
and  four  kids  commenced  to  descend 
almost  perpendicular  walls  of  rock.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  the  little  white 
fluffy  kids  gamboling  about  and  playing 
with  each  other  on  narrow  ledges  of  such 
precipitous  slopes,  yet  they  were  as  sure 
footed  as  their  parents.  The  billies  stood 
on  guard  as  immovable  as  statues  on 
jutting  pinnacles  until  the  nannies  and 
kids  had  descended;  then  one  of  them 
cautiously  came  down.  The  other  one 
grew  a  bit  suspicious  and  turned  his  head 
towards  us.  Though  we  were  at  least  a 
mile  and  a  half  away,  it  looked  as  though 
the  old  beggar  had  glimpsed  us  or,  per- 
haps, a  glint  of  sun  on  the  binocular  lense  . 
However,  he  was  not  certain  enough  to 
sound  an  alarm  and  we  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  '"How  about  making  a  stalk  on 
them.  We  will  have  to  race  the  sun. 
Maybe  you  want  to  try  or  maybe  leave 
them  till  tomorrow"  remarked  Sicoos 
with  the  binoculars  still  to  his  eyes.  This 
sounded  like  a  good  sporting  proposition 
and  although  I  was  really  too  tired  to 
tackle  the  climb  I  said  "Very  well,  let  us 
go  after  them."  Without  the  least  sign 
of  emotion  Sicoos  commenced  to  crawl 
down  through  the  timber  motioning  me 
to  follow  him.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  suspicious  old 
Billy  on  sentinel  duty.  Nevertheless, 
we  worked  our  way  unnoticed  down 
through  the  timbered  slopes,  sometimes 
crawling  on  all  fours  and  at  other  times 
sliding  on  our  stomachs.  Eventually 
we  gained  cover  of  an  escarpment  and 
headed  up  the  cliffs  a  little  to  the  left 
of  our  quarry,  our  objective  being  the 
summit  of  a  pinnacle  overlooking  the 
place  where  the  goats  had  come  down 
to  feed.  The  climbing  was  not  difficult 
until  we  reached  the  half  way  point  to 
our  destination  where  the  steepness 
of  the  cliff  necessitated  much  clever  and 
exciting  manoeuvering  to  climb  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  out  of  sight  of  our 
quarry.  In  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
our  panting  sounded  about  as  loud  to 
me  as  the  puffing  of  a  locomotive.  Step 
by  step  and  foot  by  foot  we  toiled  up- 
ward fearing  all  the  time  that  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  light  to  see  the  rifle 
sights  when  the  stalk  was  terminated. 
Just  as  we  were  getting  up  to  the  crest 
of  our  objective  I  found  myself  in  what 
might  have  been  a  precarious  predica- 
ment had  not  my  guide  been  with  me.  I 
was  stuck  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  and 
although  my  feet  were  firmly  placed  on 
a  little  ledge,  my  legs  were  not  long 
enough  to  reach  the  foothold  by  which 
Sicoos  had  gone  up,  nor  could  I  veiy  well 
reach  down  without  risking  some  uncert- 
ain footing  loosened  by  my  previous  toe- 
hold. I  tried  in  vain  to  make  the  nails 
of  my  boot  bite  into  the  limestone  but 
they  were  so  worn  that  they  refused  to 
function  on  the  hard  rock.  Sicoos  realiz- 
ing my  position  told  me  to  hand  my 
rifle  up  to  him.  With  some  difficulty 
I  unslung  my  P>oss  and  handed  it  up  to 
him.  He  then  crawled  forward  on  his 
stomach  to  get  a  view  of  the  game.  At 
this  very  moment  loosened  stones  began 
to  rattle  down  from  the  heights  in  min- 
iature avalanches.  I  cursed  my  luck  for 
I  knew  that  the  goats  were  aware  of  our 
presence  and  were  making  off  as  fast  as 


their  awkward  gaits  would  carry  them. 
My  cool  headed  guide  crawled  back  in 
a  hurry  and  on  looking  down  at  me  said 
"The  goats  is  going.  Give  me  yore  hand. 
Don't  look  down."  Bracing  his  foot 
against  a  crag  he  leaned  down,  grasped 
my  hand  and  lifted  me  bodily  to  the  crest. 
By  this  time  the  goats  had  separated 
into  two  bands,  one  going  as  fast  as 
it  could  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to 
the  left.  Sicoos  pointed  out  the  billy- 
(they  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  the 
nannies.)  Removing  the  cover  from  my 
rifle  I  fired  at  it  from  the  sitting  position 
using  the  sling  to  steady  my  aim,  the 
shot  striking  the  rock  at  its  heels.  My 
next  shot  sent  a  few  splinters  of  limestone 
up  in  front  of  the  goat,  but  the  third 
shot  caught  it  behind  the  shoulder 
knocking  it  off  the  cliff  at  400  yards 
range.  It  dropped  like  a  stone  to  the 
shale  below7  down  which  it  bounced  like 
a  rubber  ball  finally  stopping  at  a  gnarled 
spruce  at  the  end  of  the  scree-battered 
and  blood-smeared.  Whilst  f  was 
liring,  Sicoos  shot  twice  ahead  of  the 
other  band  hoping  to  turn  them  to  me 
but  they  made  good  their  escape  over 
the  mountain  crest. 

Now  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
keep  out  of  sight  we  were  able  to  pick 
our  way  down  to  the  scree  with  compara- 
tive ease  where  we  found  the  goat  so 
battered  by  its  fall  that  after  dressing  it 
and  cutting  off  the  head  we  allowed 
it  to  roll  down  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  How  the  horns 
ever  escaped  being  broken,  I  do  not 
know.  Moreover,  they  were  not  only 
unbroken,  but  also  unscratched  which 
was,  indeed  very  lucky.  Taking  the 
head  and  liver  we  struck  out  for  our 
horses  intending  to  come  for  the  meat 
the  next  day.  The  stars  were  already 
out  and  when  we  reached  the  canyon 
bottom  and  it  was  so  dark  that  I  sug- 
gested camping  there  for  the  night,  but 
as  Sicoos  did  not  care  to  leave  his  horses 
picketed  out  in  a  silver  tip  country  we 
continued  our  way  crossing  the  canyon 
bottom  and  toiling  up  the  summit 
beyond  which  our  horses  were  picketed. 
The  climb  nearly  finished  me  and  the 
descent  stumbling  and  sliding  down  the 
opposite  slope  to  the  horses  used  up  so 
much  of  my  energy,  that  I  was  barely 
able  to  mount  my  pony  which  Sicoos  this 
time  had  had  to  saddle.  Once  mounted 
we  rode  through  the  timbered  hills 
towards  camp.  Several  times  we  became 
tangled  up  in  down  timber  debris  but 
thanks  to  the  Indian  like  instinct  of  my 
guide  we  always  managed  to  extricate 
ourselves.  Just  as  we  were  crossing  a 
wooded  summit  of  a  "green  mountain" 
before  descending  into  the  basin  in  which 
our  tepee  was  pitched  my  hands  comme- 
menced  to  feel  like  pins  and  needles 
and  then  became  numb;  this  numbness 
worked  up  my  arms  to  my  shoulders  and 
was  followed  by  dizziness.  I  tried  to 
ride  on  but  in  spite  of  myself,  rolled  off 
my  horse  to  the  ground  utterly  exhausted, 
undoubtedly  a  victim  of  that  curious 
malady  coiled  mountain  sickness.  It 
so  afflicted  me  that  I  almost  lost  the 
power  of  speech  and  as  I  did  not  at  that 
time  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me 
I  thought  I  had  hunted  (on  this  planet) 
for  the  last  time.  Sicoos  took  off  his 
sweater  coat  and  very  thoughtfully 
wrapped  it  around  me  lest  I  should  take  a 
chill.  An  hour  passed  before  I  was.  able 
to  mount  again  and  ride  towards  camp 
steadying  myself  in  the  saddle  by  "hold- 
ing leather"  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  turned  some  of  my  past  sergeant- 
major  riding  masters  purple  with  rage. 

The  night  was  as  black  as  ink  in  the 
evergreens.  Sicoos  led  the  way  on  his 
bay  horse  guiding  himself  by  the  polar 


star,  whistling  and  singing  not  for  joy, 
he  said,  but  to  let  any  stock-loving  siiver- 
tip  that  might  chance  along  know  that 
there  were  men  on  the  horses,  thus 
preventing  it  planning  an  attack  that 
might  be  very  uncomfortable  for  us.  I 
rather  suspected  he  was  a  bit  superstitious 
concerning  Ursus  Horribili:  In  about 
half  an  hour  or  more  we  rode  out  of  the 
dark  forest  into  an  open  stretch  of  mead- 
ow where  we  glimpsed  our  tepee  gleaming 
like  a  little  lighted  Chinese  lantern 
on  the  far  shore  of  the  lake  whose  miror- 
like  surface  reflected  it  in  clear  image. 
It  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  me.  By 
the  time  we  reined  up  at  its  entrance,  it 
was  twelve  midnight  by  the  luminous 
face  of  my  watch.  Leaving  Sicoos  to 
look  after  the  horses  I  dismounted, 
crawled  through  the  door,  had  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  and  turned  in  clog  tired,  sick  and 
not  caring  two  cents  for  all  the  goats  in 
the  Rockies. 

■  Sept.  7 — Was  a  day  of  such  bright  sun- 
shine and  warm  weather  that  most  of 
the  snow  disappeared  from  the  moun- 
tains. I  remained  in  camp  to  rest  up 
after  the  previous  day's  experience 
whilst  the  others  went  ouf  to  fetch  in  the 
much  needed  meat.  The  time  did  not 
hang  heavy  on  my  hands  for  there  was 
the  head  to  skin  and  the  scalp  to  cure, 
the  scrapings  of  which  were  eagerly 
sought  by  a  pair  of  impertinent  whiskey- 
jacks  and  their  confederates,  two  curious 
black  and  white  clarke-nutcrackers,  birds 
seldom  seen  out  of  the  mountains.  Bird 
life  seemed  to  be  very  scarce  in  compari- 
son to  what  it  is  on  the  prairie;  outside 
of  the  two  species  already  mentioned  we 
noted  nothing  but  a  few  eagles  and  blue 
grouse. 

Towards  evening  clouds  began  to 
obscure  the  clear  sky  and  bank  up  on 
the  peaks  prophecying  a  sudden  change 
in  weather.  Riviere  and  his  son  arrived 
back  at  sun  down  followed  by  the  huskie 
gorged  with  meat  and  carrying  in  their 
packs  enough  of  the  edible  parts  to  do  us 
the  rest  of  the  trip.  For  supper  we  had 
broiled  goat  loin.  It  had  rather  a  strong 
taste  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  compared 
with  venison.  It  is,  however,  quite  good 
enough  for  hungry  hunters  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  animal  is  not  too  old. 

Sept.  8 — Clouds  enshrouded  our  camp 
making  hunting  impossible;  a  fine  driz- 
zle and  heavy  vaporous  mists  caused  us 
to  remain  in  the  tepee.  We  put  in  the 
day  yarning  and  feasting  around  the  fire. 
Riviere  told  many  stories  and  occasional- 
ly delved  into  the  past,  relating  anecdotes 
of  early  western  trails.  So  vivid  were 
his  modest  word  pictures  and  so  fitting 
the  surroundings  that  one  needed  only 
to  hear  the  weird  beating  of  a  medicine- 
drum  to  imagine  he  was  in  a  smoky- 
hunting  lodge  of  the  wild  Bloods  or 
Peigans.  Ilfs  descriptions  of  the  hunting 
methods  of  the  Stonies  were  very-  interest- 
ing. It  appears  that  they  hunted  very 
systematically,  the  best  shots  being  post- 
ed on  game  trails  whilst  as  many  as 
fifty  beaters  fine-combed  the  basins  in  an 
extended  order  formation  signalling  their 
movements  to  each  other  by  means  of 
small  mirrors  flashing  in  the  sun.  Many 
elk,  mule  deer,  sheep  and  goats  were 
caught  in  this  human  net  and  were  killed 
by  the  concealed  hunters. 

Not  only  big  game  was  discussed,  but 
also  the  smaller  animals,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  was  the  little  rocky-moun- 
tain-hay-maker whose  acquaintance  we 
had  made  in  the  slide  rock.  This  little 
creature  which  is  of  a  mouse  colour  looks 
like  a  guinea  pig  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
chipmunk.  It  collects  grasses  into  little 
stacks  which  are  left  to  cure  in  the  sun  for 
winter  use.  It  is  a  shy  little  animal 
darting  into  the  rocks  on  one's  approach 


Upper  left — Finishing  the  diamond  hitch. 
Lower  left — Breaking  camp. 


Upper  right — Sicoos  spots  a  sheep.  Lower  right — Skull  of 
Billy  and  head  and  hide  of  the  largest  just  behind  Sicoos. 
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where  it  remains  peeping  out  its  curious 
ventriioquial  call. 

Being  a  born  raconteur  and  a  widely 
travelled  man  in  western  North  America, 
Riviere  never  allowed  the  hours  between 
meals  to  lag;  so  it  was  well  on  into  the 
night  before  we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets 
or  lynx-paw  robes  in  a  circle  about  the 
lire."  Riviare  and  his  son  on  each  side  of 
the  tepee  entrance  and  the  writer  in  the 
place  of  honour  directly  opposite  the 
entrance  strictly  in  conformance  with 
the  red  man's  sense  of  decorum. 

On  Sept.  9th  the  weather  cleared. 
Practically  all  day  was  spent  breaking 
camp  and"  riding  at  a  slow  gait  into  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boulder- 
strewn  basin  near  which  the  goat  was 
killed.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  suitable 
trees  for  lodge  poles  at  the  altitude  at 
which  we  desired  tocamp,  the  tepee  was 
dispensed  with  and  a  lean-to  erected 
instead. 

The  following  day,  Sept.  10,  was  sunny 
and  windy.  Sicoos  set  out  alone  think- 
ing that  he  could  retrieve  my  wounded 
and  lost  billy  if  he  could  find  a  way  up 
the  seemingly  unscalable  peak  up  which 
it  had  escaped,  whilst  Riviere  and  I 
went  out  in  search  of  sheep  on  some  com- 
paratively low  reddish  coloured  mountains 
just  back  of  our  camp. 

After  much  climbing  and  many  hours 
of  unrewarded  spying  from  rugged  wind-' 
swept  crags  we  returned  to  camp  where 
to  our  surprise  we  found  the  lean-to 
trampled  down  and  the  majority  of  our 
provisions  strewn  hap-hazardly  all  over 
the  place  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
sugar,  flour,  oatmeal,  rice,  salt  and 
baking  powder.  At  first  our  suspicions 
were  centred  on  a  silver-tip  whose  tracks 
and  marmot  diggings  we  had  on  several 
occasions  come  across  but  a  closer 
examination  proved  it  to  have  been  our 
own  meddling  cayuses  that  in  a  mischiev- 
ous search  for  salt  had  caused  all  the 
trouble.  There  was  only  one  remedy  for 
the  situation  and  that  was  to  set  to  work 
and  collect  what  we  could  which  un- 
fortunately wasn't  very  much,  and  then 
re-arrange  the  camp  in  ship  shape  order. 

When  the  setting  sun  was  playing  a 
fantasy  of  colour  on  the  rugged  peaks, 
and  dark  shadows  were  creeping  up  the 
giant-valley  sides,  Riviere  became  much 
conrerned  about  his  son  thinking  he 
might  have  taken  a  mistep  and  fallen 
from  a  cliff,  an  action  not  impossible  for 
even  the  best  of  cragsmen.  My  thoughts 
were  also  running  on  a  similar  line,  so 
I  took  the  field  glasses  and  prepared  to 
scan  the  country  hoping  to  see  some  sign 
of  him.  No  sooner  had  I  obtained  the 
proper  focus  than  I  spotted  the  form  of  a 
man  silhouetted  against  the  summit 
back  of  our  camp  carrying  something 
white  on  his  shoulders.  This  person, 
of  course,  was  none  other  than  Sicoos 
whom  it  took  a  little  over  an  hour  to 
get  down  to  our  bivouac.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  he  sauntered  up  and  in  a 
blase  way  threw  the  head  and  hide  of  my 
billy  on  the  rocks  in  the  flickering  light 
of  the  camp  fire.  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
this  fine  trophy  after  having  had  such  a 
hard  day  of  it  on  Sept.  6,  so  rewarded 
Sicoos  for  his  diligence  in  a  pecuniary 
way. 

The  shots  had  taken  effect  in  his 
fore  shoulder  and  in  the  fetlock  of  the 
same  leg  which  had  become  infected  with 
gangrene.  The  animal  was  as  large 
a  one  as  had  ever  been  taken  from  these 
parts,  so  I  presume  he  would  have 
touched  the  scales  at  somewhere  about 
300  lbs,  the  weight  given  by  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Hornaday  of  New  York  as  the  average 
for  full  grown  males  of  the  species  Oretitn- 
tioh  n.onl-.nus.  One  of  the  peculiar  things 
about  this  grotesque  animal  is  that  it 


has  beautiful  snow  white  wool  whilst  the 
bighorn  sheep  have  hair  like  a  deer,  just 
the  opposite  of  the  domesticated  animals. 
The  mountain  goat,  however,  is  said  by 
some  scientists  not  to  be  a  true  goat  but 
a  species  of  antelope  and  is  sometimes 
designated  as  the  antelope-goat.  It  is  a 
better  sheer  cliff  scaler  than  the  wild 
sheep  though  not  so  agile  or  able  to  look 
after  itself  on  the  lower  slopes  or  mount- 
ain plateaux  as  is  the  bighorn.  As  the 
scanty  vegetation  is  soon  eaten  off  their 
lofty  feeding  grounds  the  bands  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  a  fact  making  it  un- 
certain to  depend  on  finding  goats  where 
reported  last  seen.  In  the  southern 
Alberta  Rockies,  the  goats  are  the  des- 
cendants of  bands  that  have  been  harassed 
by  those  wonderful  mountain  hunters, 
the  Stoney  Indians  and  are  consequently 
very  wary  keeping  themselves  high  up 
in  their  lofty  and  often  cloud  enshrouded 
haunts,  if  possible  in  positions  unscalable 
by  men.  Moreover,  they  place  out 
sentinels  when  coming  down  to  feed  in 
the  early  mornings  and  at  dusk.  (This 
I  emphasize  because  in  Alaska  and  certain 
portions  of  British  Columbia  they  are  not 
nearly  so  wary  which  is  due  to  no  other 
cause  but  that  they  are  not  hunted  to 
such  a  great  extent.) 

It  was  unfortunate  that  his  carcass 
was  unfit  for  human  consumption  and 
had  to  be  left  for  an  eagle  feast,  but  even 
had  it  been  obtained  when  first  blood 
was  drawn  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  would  have  been  too  rank  for  anyone 
but  a  Siwash  with  a  bad  cold.  Old 
Rocky  Mountain  billies  like  all  wild 
goats  and  their  subspecies  the  world 
over  are  decidedly  offensive  to  both 
palate  and  nostrils. 

Sept.  11  was  spent  packing  out  through 
a  sparsely  timbered  boulder-littered 
gorge  towards  the  north  Kootenay  Pass, 
a  defile  of  scenic  wonders  by  which  we 
intended  to  leave  the  mountains  the 
following  day.  The  day  proved  such  a 
strenuous  one  for  the  horses  that  an 
early  halt  was  called  in  order  to  allow 
them  a  well  deserved  rest.  It  must  be 
said  to  Riviere's  credit  that  he  was  most 
considerate  of  his  animals,  never  permit- 
ting them  on  any  occasion  to  be  over- 
worked. As  the  weather  forecast  was 
good  we  did  not  bother  erecting  any  shelt- 
er for  the  night  and  as  soon  as  supper  was 
over,  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  or  robes 
around  the  embers  of  the  fire  with  saddles 
for  pillows  and  the  starry  sky  for  a  roof. 
The  stars  were  exceptionally  brilliant  that 
night  and  looked  as  one  old  cow-puncher 
once  said  to  me  "as  though  a  feller 
could  reach  up  and  pick  them  there 
diamonds." 

Sepi.  12 — Early  morning  was  spent 
getting  our  outfit  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  north  Kootenay  Pass,  where  we 
struck  an  old  trail  which  lead  us  the  rest 
of  the  day  along  a  mountainside  at  a  dizzy 
height  often  in  places  where  the  footing 
appeared  as  precarious  as  the  towering 
peaks  and  gloomy  canyons  were  awe- 
inspiring.  However,  we  remained 
mounted  most  of  the  time  putting  all 
our  trust  in  the  unshod  sure-footed  hoofs 
of  our  cayuses,  and  they  having  been 
foaled  and  reared  in  these  stupendous 
rock  masses  climbed  along  in  a  manner 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  to  one  used 
only  to  the  prairie  performances  of  the 
equine  family.  Some  bad  slides  were 
encountered  en  route,  the  dead  timber 
wreckage  of  which  necessitated  several 
lengthy  detours  from  the  blocked  trail. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  a  most  enjoyable 
and  often  thrilling  ride;  the  cayuses  were 
angelic  in  disposition,  the  weather  Indian- 
summer-like  and  the  wild  scenic  grandeur 
of  the  Rockies  so  alluring  that  I  felt  some- 


what sad  to  think  that  I  was  leaving 
them  and  their  carefree  camp  life  for 
unrelinquishable   duties  elsewhere. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon we  met  two  mounted  men  coming 
up  trail,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  forest 
ranger,  at  whose  cabin  we  had  put  up  at 
on  coming  into  the  mountains,  and  his 
newly  appointed  mate.  They  told  us 
they  were  tracking  down  a  horse  thinking 
its  rider  was  a  halfbreed  reported  to 
have  been  shooting  elk  for  their  teeth. 
Riviere  recognized  the  track  as  that  of 
our  pinto  cayuse  which  must  have  passed 
that  way.  When  they  learned  this  they 
turned  around  and  rode  along  with  us 
arriving  back  at  the  corral  of  their  little 
log  cabin  in  the  foothills  in  the  twilight 
hour  where  we  dismounted,  unsaddled, 
unpacked  and  vigorously  rubbed  the 
sweaty  back  of  each  animal  serenaded  by 
the  high  pitched  calls  of  coyotes  from  the 
cottonwood  bench  lands  whose  foliage 
in  our  absence  had  taken  on  the  yellowish 
tints  of  autumn.  They  made  us  welcome 
in  their  cabin  and  treated  us  to  a  tasty 
supper  of  fried  speckled  trout,  potatoes, 
Saskatoon  berries,  cake  and  tea  which 
seemed  to  us  like  an  epicurean  feast. 
Shortly  after  this  meal  we  turned  in  to 
rest  our  saddle  weary  limbs  in  the  com- 
fortable wall  bunks. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept.  13  I  said  au 
revoir  to  Sicoos  who  very  kindly  presented 
me  with  a  pair  of  silk  worked  moccasins 
a  gift  that  was  greatly  appreciated.  I 
envied  him,  he  was  going  back  into  the 
mountains  to  hunt  alone.  Riviere  and  I 
were  bound  for  the  "iron  trail."  One  of 
the  forest  rangers  mounted  his  pony 
and  rode  along  beside  us  as  far  as  where 
the  last  of  the  golden  tinteed  deciduous 
timber  dwindles  out  into  that  vast  drab 
coloured  expanse  of  sun  cured  grass 
known  as  the  prairie  most  of  which  is 
now  under  the  domination  of  "King 
Wheat." 

Noon  hour  found  us  approaching  a 
Dukhabor  granger  community.  Having 
no  rations  with  us  we  visited  this  foreign 
looking  settlement  and  asked  two  bare- 
footed women  engaged  hoeing  potatoes, 
for  dinner.  They  did  not  understand 
English,  so  Riviere  resorted  to  the  sign 
language  making  our  wants  known  by 
pointing  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  a  ludic- 
rous action  that  was  quickly  comprehend- 
ed. They  showed  us  into  one  of  the  straw 
thatched  houses  where  we  were  served 
a  very  wholesome  meal  of  weed  soup, 
fried  eggs,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  butter- 
cheese  and  tea,  the  usual  diet  of  the 
vegetarian  Dukhabors.  The  interior  of 
this  house  was  very  plain;  the  floor 
was  of  hard  packed  earth  and  the  walls 
whitewashed;  the  long  board  table  on 
which  we  were  eating,  two  long  benches 
and  a  large  stone  oven  above  which  they 
sleep  in  the  winter,  were  the  only  visible 
household  articles.  There  was  not  the 
least  sign  of  finery  or  ornament,even  a 
calender  had  the  picture  cut  off;  but 
the  place  contrary  to  general  rumour  was 
very  clean  and  tidy  both  within  and 
without,  being  in  this  respect  superior 
to  the  average  "sundowner's"  hut. 

The  women  who  served  us  had  their 
hair  cut  short  after  the  fashion  of  men. 
I  am  informed  this  is  the  general  practice 
and  that  the  cut  locks  are  sold  for  the 
making  of  switches  etc.,  the  proceeds 
being  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
munity fund.  The  men  dress  like  any 
other  homesteaders  but  the  women 
retain  their  native  Russian  peasant  cos- 
tumes. They  were  quite  curious  over 
our  unexpected  visit  which  I  presume  was 
due  to  my  wearing  a  pair  of  old  R.N.W. 
M.P.  gauntlets  for  they  repeated  the 
word  "soldat"  many  times  in  their  con- 
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versation.  Of  their  creed  I  was  ignorant, 
so  made  a  faux-pas  by  giving  a  young 
lad  a  trout  hook  in  the  brim 
of  my  hat  which  he  signified  he  desired. 
His  mother  immediately  snatched  it 
out  of  his  hand  returning  it  to  me  shaking 
her  head.  It  is  against  their  belief  to 
kill  even  a  fish.  Whether  or  not  they 
permit  the  coyotes  to  feed  on  their 


poultry  unmolested  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  they  do  for  these  pests  were 
tolerably  plentiful  about  the  outskirts 
of  the  settlement  where  I  fired  at  and 
covered  one  with  dust.  Had  I  descended 
here  from  a  lost  balloon  I  should  certainly 
have  thought  I  had  landed  on  the  Siber- 
ian steppes  instead  of  in  my  own  country. 
As  soon  as  our  horses  had  finished  a 


feed  of  green  oat  sheaves,  we  continued 
our  way  over  the  prairie  to  Pincher 
Creek,  arriving  there  just  in  time  for 
supper  at  the  hotel  after  which  I  boarded 
the  train  for  Regina  well  satisfied  with 
the  fascinating  and  strenuous  sport  of 
scaling  cliffs  after  the  most  daring  of 
all  climbers,  the  white  goats  of  the 
Rockies. 
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ALONG  the  mile  of  trail  leading  from 
the  camp  to  the  railway  many 
curious  little  things  have  happened, 
and  are  happening  throughout  the 
twenty  four  hours  that  go  to  make  up 
the  day.  Little  things  did  we  say? 
Curious  little  things  when  looked  at 
from  our  standpoint  perhaps,  but  in 
many  cases  they  mean  life  or  death  to 
the  little  actors  thereof,  that  live  and 
make  their  homes  in  close  proximity  to 
the  trail. 

In  the  early  summer  when  the  foliage 
had  not  yet  become  so  dense  that  one 
could  not  see  for  a  distance  of  seventy 
or  a  hundred  yards — for  the  little  trail 
is  very  crooked,  winding  in  and  out,  and 
down  into  small  valleys,  and  up  over 
rocky  ridges,  and  twisting  like  a  thing 
alive  around  the  base  of  other  ledges 
that  are  too  steep  for  climbing,  with 
anything  like  comfort, — there  were  the 
hawks,  Sparrowhawks,  and  others  of 
larger  and  more  powerful  breeds  who  made 
the  trail  their  hunting  ground,  sitting 
perched  on  the  top  of  some  tall  dead 
tree  as  silent  and  as  quiet  as  a  part  of 
that  tree,  'till  some  small  furred  or 
feathered  creature  moved  in  the  trail 
below.  Then  woe  to  the  careless  one, 
for  carelessness  spells  death  in  the  wild 
folk  lore.  Always  must  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  different  little  people  be  on 
the  watch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nose, 
that  most  reliable  of  all  their  senses,  to 
take  warnings  from  every  passing  breeze 
or  draught  of  air,  to  know  of  the  comings 
and  goings  of  friend  or  foe. 

One  hawk  the  traveller  of  the  trail 
noticed  in  particular  this  day,  Chicken- 


hawk  we  will  call  him  for  that  is  the  name 
he  is  most  commonly  known  by.  He 
would  let  you  approach  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  or  so  of  where  he  sat, 
and  then  dropping  leisurely  off  his 
watch  tower  would  go  winnowing  away 
up  the  trail  to  take  a  new  position,  only 
to  repeat  his  careful  manoeuvre  at  your 
next  approach.  The  third  time  he  did 
this  trick  he  suddenly  changed  his  line  of 
flight  and  swooped  down  from  his  perch 
to  the  limb  of  a  nearby  spruce,  whirling 
in  the  air  like  a  flash  and  striking  at 
something  that  he  did  not  get,  in  that 
spruce  tree.  That  something  was  a  red 
squirrel,  and  he,  the  Imp  of  the  trail, 
shot  around  that  tree  trunk  and  ran 
down  the  opposite  side  as  the  hawk  beat 
the  air  with  his  powerful  wings,  regained 
his  balance,  and  went  soaring  away  over 
the  treetops. 

Safe  on  the  ground  the  Red  One 
speedily  forgot  his  narrow  escape.  He 
sat  up,  jerked  his  brush  of  a  tail  a  few 
times,  looked  this  way  and  that,  then 
scrambled  up  a  small  spruce  at  the  sound 
of  human  footsteps  in  the  trail,  where  he 
chattered  and  swore  'till  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  two-legged  clumsy  animal  out 
there  was  not  going  to  trouble  him.  Then 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  just  what 
that  human  was  doing  he  raced  to  the 
very  top  of  the  nearest  high  tree,  and 
watched  the  man  out  of  sight  around  the 
next  bend  in  the  trail. 

The  squirrel  frisked  about  on  his  lofty 
perch,  picked  a  last  season's  spruce  bud 
to  pieces,  played  tag  with  himself  among 
the  topmost  branches  of  his  spruce,  and 


then  after  a  time  became  most  myster- 
iously silent.  ^ 

Now  when  a  red  squirrel  becomes 
quiet  and  goes  sneaking  about,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  he  is  up  to  mischief 
and  that  mischief  is  generally  aimed  at 
some  of  his  neighbors.  It  may  be  in  the 
winter  when  the  Northland  is  covered 
with  snow  that  he  decides  to  visit  some 
trapper's  baits.  Now  if  the  Red  Imp  were 
the  pretty  little  innocent  animal  devoid 
of  all  harm  that  some  people  think,  he 
would  fall  back  on  his  store  of  food  that 
he  was  so  busy  collecting  last  Autumn, 
but  truth  to  tell  he  is  far  from  being  an 
innocent,  cute  little  creature,  for  he  will 
eat  the  frozen  body  of  one  of  his  own  kind 
almost  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of 
meat.  We  might  say  that  every  trapper 
in  the  North  Country  at  some  time,  or 
other  has  wasted  profanity  time  and 
again  on  finding  this  Imp's  worthless 
hide  and  bushy  tail  caught  in  some  trap 
where  he  had  at  least  expected  to  get 
something  worth  skinning.  For  be 
it  meat,  fish,  or  one  of  his  own 
breed  hung  up  for  bait  the  Imp  will  tackle 
it  when  he  feels  so  inclined.  This  time 
it  was  not  a  trapper's  bait  but  something 
far  different  he  had  in  mind. 

Down  from  the  tree  he  came.  The 
only  noise  he  made  was  the  rattle  of  his 
claws  on  the  bark.  Reaching  the  ground 
he  ran  along  a  fallen  sapling  to  a  big 
hollow  stump.  In  one  side  of  the  stump 
and  out  the  other  through  a  tunnel  known 
only  to  himself,  he  made  his  way,  and 
from  there  through  a  few  yards  of  under- 
growth to  a  small  opening  in  the  sur- 
rounding tangle  of  alders  bordering  a 
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swamp.  At  the  edge  of  this  opening  he 
paused  keeping  well  within  cover  and 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground 
before  him  before  rushing  across.  When 
he  did  make  the  attempt  it  was  with  the 
speed  of  a  comet.  Perhaps  in  his  mind 
still  lurked  the  memory  of  the  escape  he 
had  had  that  morning  from  the  big 
hawk. 

Across  the  little  open  space  and  he  was 
in  a  regular  tangle  of  small  alder  and  tall 
swamp  grasses,  a  regular  thicket  border- 
ing a  swamp  .  Just  how  the  Imp  knew 
of  this  place  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine, 
but  know  it  he  did,  for  he  certainly  was 
not  scouting  as  he  made  a  straight  line  of 
travel  for  a  certain  little  clump  of  tangled 
gra^s  and  debris. 

With  tail  drooped  nearly  flat  and  his 
beady  eyes  almost  popping  from  his 
head  he  watched  a  small  mound  on  top 
of  which  could  be  seen  a  little  arrange- 
ment of  the  surrounding  grasses.  Just 
a  few  seconds  he  watched,  and  then  he 
raced  silently  forward,  burst  through  the 
screen  of  grass  that  sheltered  the  little 
nest  from  the  average  prowler's  eye  and 
almost  caught  the  female  Swamp  Spar- 
row on  her  nest.  Almost!  but  not  quite. 
Her  metallic  cheep,  cheep  of  distress,  as 
she  saw  her  five  precious  greenisrwblue 
brown-mottled  eggs  being  broken  by  the 
raider  brought  speedy  help.  Her  mate 
came  rushing  up  and  together  they  made 
such  a  to-do  that  the  Imp  could  take  no 
peace  at  all  at  his  ill-gotten  meal.  Twice 
the  male  bird  got  home  a  vicious  peck 
at  his  back  as  he  busied  himself  with  the 
eggs,  and  when  he  glanced  up  he  was  just 
in  time  to  get  a  smart  rap  from  the 
female  on  the  back  of  the  head.  He 
saw  other  birds  of  the  swamp  beginning 
to  collect  and  he,  like  many  another 
shady  one,  decided  he  was  getting  too 
much  publicity  and  decided  to  go  while 
the  going  was  good.  In  his  going, 
though,  he  tore  away  in  pure  wantoness. 
like  the  Huns  of  1911,  a  half  of  the  little 
nest.  He  dodged  under  a  log  and  ran 
under  cover  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
clamor  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  birds 
were  making.  Altogether  his  attempt 
at  egg-stealing  had  not  been  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  barely  had  one  small 
egg  to  eat.  The  others,  although  he  had 
been  able  to  break  three  out  of  the  five, 
he  had  not  had  a  chance  to  touch. 

The  taste  of  eggs  had  whetted  his 
appetite  and  he  determined  to  try  again, 
and  a  half  hour  afterward  saw  him  at  the 
very  same  occupation.  This  time  it  was 
larger  game.  A  partridge  had  chosen 
a  place  for  her  nest  in  the  roots  of  an  old 
upturned  tree.  The  trunk  of  this  tree 
lay  across  a  brawling  little  brook,  the 
water  of  which  fell,  and  tumbled,  and 
gurgled,  over  a  mass  of  moss-covered 
rocks  until  the  noise  therefrom  made  a 
racket  that  excluded  all  other  sounds 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet  of  that  log. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  racket  that  made 
possible  the  happenings  of  the  next  few 
minutes.  Certain  it  was  that  though  the 
Imp  stopped  to  listen  just  before  he 
started  to  act,  there  was  no  other  sound 
than  the  splash  and  gurgle,  and  babble 
of  the  brook. 

The  Imp  climbed  a  certain  tree  and 
looked  right  down  into  a  partridge  nest 
but  as  luck  would  have  it  even  while  he 
looked  the  sitting  bird  got  up  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  big  root. 

The  partridge  needed  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  food  and  a  bit  of  exercise  after  her  long 
hours  of  sitting,  and  little  dreaming  of  the 
Imp's  visit  she  was  away  below  the  level 
of  the  log  and  quite  out  of  sight.  The 
way  was  apparently  clear,  and  nothing 
but  the  noisy  brook  could  be  heard  as  the 
Imp  dropped  down  the  side  of  the  tree 
and  went  scuttling  across  that  natural 


footbridge.  Flop!  It  was  like  an  appari- 
tion. One  minute  the  way  was  clear,  and 
the  next  instant  a  huge  cock  partridge 
a  great  fantailed  fellow,  appeared  directly 
in  his  path.  Where  he  came  from,  how 
he  got  there,  the  Imp  never  had  time  to 
figure,  out,  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 
That  partridge  was  there,  very  much 
there,  and  he  was  coming  toward  him. 

The  Red  One  had  met  his  match  in  a 
big  partridge,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
threatened,  but  it  did  not  stop  the 
partridges'  advance.  With  a  short  minc- 
ing step,  ruff  erected  and  head  drawn 
back,  the  bird  advanced  and  the  squirrel, 
beside  himself  at  being  foiled  in  his  second 
attempt  in  an  hour  to  feast  on  eggs,  made 
a  sudden  rush  at  the  fantail  in  front  of 
him.  Evidently  the  partridge  was  wait- 
ing for  just  such  a  move,  for  quick  as  he 
was,  the  bird  like  a  trained  boxer  meeting 
a  rush  with  a  straight  left  jab,  let  drive 
and  nailed  that  Red  One,  in  one  of  those 


beady  eyes.  That  eye  went  out,  went 
blank  as  night,  and  the  blow  nearly  sent 
the  Imp  off  the  log.  He  realized  that  if 
he  was  to  live  he  would  have  to  leave  that 
place,  and  leave  it  quickly.  With  a 
backward  somersault  and  a  leap  to  one 
side  he  avoided  the  partridge's  next  blow 
by  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  and  fleeing  as  he 
was  he  got  a  crack  in  the  flank  as  he  left 
that  brought  the  blood.  The  partridge 
watched  him  go  scrambling  off  into  the 
undergrowth,  and  then  turned  and 
strutted  back  toward  where  the  female 
was  once  more  settling  down  over  those 
precious  eggs. 

Down  under  the  stump  with  the 
tunnel  underneath,  in  a  little  secret  side 
passage  the  Imp  with  his  blinded  eye  and 
torn  flank  nursed  his  hurts  and  curled 
up  awaiting  for  Nature  to  do  her  work 
of  healing,  while  up  above  the  woodland 
world  moved  on  as  before  until  the  return 
of  one  of  its  actors,  the  Imp  of  the  trail. 
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How  Henri  Killed  the  Bear 
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Some  time  ago  my  frien'  Henri 

He  say  to  me,  "Pierre, 

I  like  to  go  wit'  you  sometime 

For  hont  da  grizzly  bear." 

And  so  one  day  we  fdl  da  sack 

Wit'  grub  for  las'  one  week 

An'  start  for  dandy  place  I  know 

'Way  back  by  mountain  peak. 

She's  mont'  of  June.    By  Gar,  she's  hot; 
We  res'  by  shade  of  tree. 
My  frien'  he  start  to  boast  an'  brag — 
He  say,  "Great  honter — ME. 
I  mesmerize  wit'  human  eye: 
More  powerful — dat — dan  gon. 
Da  bear — he's  cringe:  can't  stand  da 
gaze. 

Too  scairt  to  fight  or  run." 

He  talk  long  time  lak  dat  to  me 

While  we  res'  by  dat  tree 

When  "OOF" — mos'  awful  gront  we  hear. 

(Sound  joost  lak  bear  to  me.) 

My  frien'  don'  stop  for  nodding  den. 

(He's  not  so  brave  as  me.) 

By  Gosh,  he's  turn  white  like  a  sheet 

An'  shin  right  up  dat  tree. 

Da  bear  come  out  an'  look  at  him — 
Like  bird  perched  high  on  branch — 
Wrhen  "CRASH"  da  branch  is  bust. 
Henri 

Is  caught  by  seat  of  pants. 

He  hang  straight  down  an'  look  at  bear 

Like  picture  hung  on  wall. 

Da  bear,  of  course,  is  mooch  surprised: 

Can't  make  dat  out  a-tall. 

But  soon  da  bear  is  see  da  joke. 

His  mout'  he  open  wide 

An'  laugh  an'  laugh.    By  Gar,  he  laugh 

So  hard  he  split  his  side. 

Of  course,  wit'  dat,  he  kill  his  self; 

Collapse  on  groun'  an'  die. 

An'  me — I  not  a  one  bit  scairt; 

I  laugh  so  hard  I  cry. 

Den  Henri  get  loose  from  he's  hook. 

(Ver'  glad  to  come  from  dere.) 

An'  we  get  busy  on  da  slpot 

An'  skin  dat  grizzly  bear. 

My  frien'  explain,  "Dat's  mesmerize — 

For  kill  dat  bear — dat's  fon." 

But  me — By  Gosh,  I  mooch  prefer 

To  kill  da  bear  wit'  gon. 


Algonquin  Park 


CANADA  is  a  land  of  woodland  sanc- 
tuaries; of  virgin  stretches  of  terri- 
tory awaiting  exploration  and  study. 
Each  province  can  boast  of  these 
generous  playgrounds,  and  Ontario  es- 
pecially, where  successive  governments 
have  been  wise  enough,  amid  the  struggle 
for  party  supremacy,  to  set  apart  far- 
flung  regions  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  in  perpetuity.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  have  its  citizens  realize  that 
these  play-places  of  the  wild  belong  to 
them  and  not  to  any  passing  government. 

So  Ontario  has  Algonquin  and  Timag- 
ami  and  other  provincial  parks  and  forest 
reserves,  each  as  large  as  many  a  country 
or  state,  and  each  possessing  charms  that 
no  one'  has  yet  fully  discovered. 

And  of  all  the  garden  spots  in  Ontario 
it  involves  no  invidious  comparison  to 
place  the  Algonquin  Provincial  Park  first, 
in  area,  accessibility  and  wealth  of  attrac- 
tions. Imagine  a  block  of  virgin  terri- 
tory of  nearly  two  million  acres,  or  2700 
square  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  visualize 
such  an  ample  region,  for  a  million  acre 
area  is  large  enough  to  roam  in,  even 
large  enough  to  get  lost  in  without  a 
guide  .especially  where  there  is  such  a 
net  of  waterways  as  to  create  a  Hampton 
Court  maze  on  an  enormously  increased 
scale. 

It  requires  a  huge  stock  of  adjectives 
to  adequately  describe  A.lgonquin  Park, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  exaggeration. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  Creator  had  here 
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shown  His  handiwork  in  a  variety  of 
forms  nowhere  else  duplicated,  and  to 
leave  for  all  the  generations  of  men  a 
garden  of  rare  delight. 

Here,  in  Algonquin  Park,  is  a  "Land 
of  a  Thousand  Lakes,  "  water  gems  stud- 
ding the  landscape  in  myriad  forms, 
linked  by  clear  -hearted  and  deep  water 
channels  of  exquisite  charm.  As  a  rule, 
portages  must  be  sought  for  if  a  bit  of 
land  exercise  is  desired  by  way  of  variety, 
for  nature  has  opened  up  a  way  and  ways, 
even  though  tortuous,  to  the  very  remot- 
est corners  of  the  lake-dotted  landscape. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  A  gonquin 
country  was  inaccessible  save  to  the 
hunter  or  lumberman;  now  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  carries  the  passenger  to 
its  very  heart,  either  by  way  of  Toronto 
and  Scotia  junction,  or  Ottawa  on  the 
east,  thus  providing  a  double  doorway  as 
entrances  to  this  delectable  corner  of 
Canada's  banner  province. 

We  will  utilize  the  western  entrance, 
and  after  a  brief  night  run,  tucked  away 
in  a  berth,  or  enjoying  the  scenic  panor- 
ama of  the  daylight  hours,  reach  Cache 
Lake  station,  the  centre  of  the  Park  in 
several  senses,  for  on  one  side  are  the 
buildings  of  the  Government  headquart- 
ers staff,  and  on  the  other  the  Highland 
Inn,  its  bright  front  and  wide  porches  and 
open    doors    welcoming    the  stranger, 


followed  by  an  equally  hearty  human 
welcome  from  the  staff.  Blessed  be  the 
kind  of  a  hotel  that  speedily  becomes  a 
home;  where  the  dining  room  has  that 
indefinable  atmosphere  of  comfort  and 
cosiness  that  makes  the  best  adjunct  of 
an  excellent  meal  and  where,  as  the  bed- 
time hour  approaches,  the  comfiest  of 
couches  lure  one  to  the  happiest  of  dream- 
lands. Forgotten  are  all  the  irritations  and 
troubles  and  anxieties,  left  behind  are 
the  whole  world  of  worries  and  one  soon 
realizes,  by  this  first  experience  of  re- 
laxation, how  unrelaxed  we  are  in  the 
daily  round  and  task  of  life. 

It  is  great  fun  exploring  a  new  summer- 
land,  a  new  playground;  even  a  new  city. 
The  world  looks  different,  and  that  first 
glimpse  of  a  bit  of  the  world  becomes 
never-to-be-forgotten  memories.  Such 
as  the  first  view  of  Florence  or  Rome,  the 
first  night  at  sea,  or  in  camp,  or  on  a 
train  journey.  So  this  first  sight  of  the 
heart  of  Algonquin,  from  your  hotel 
window,  is  at  once  added  to  your  gallery 
of  memories.  There  lies  Cache  Lake, 
bathed  in  the  morning  sunlight,  looking 
as  fresh  as  if  just  from  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Architect,  its  waters  rippling  back 
to  the  caresses  of  the  wind  with  sparkling 
brightness  and  its  breath  filling  lungs  and 
heart  with  the  very  elixir  of  life. 

If  Algonquin  holds  nothing  but  this 
one  gem  of  a  lake,  it  is  worth  coming  near 
or  far  to  see,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  sample 
of  hundreds  of  others  in  which,  as  has 
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A  Typical  Algonquin  Park  Scene. 
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Camping  is  one  of  the  delights  of  Algonquin  Park. 


been  said,  there  are  no  duplicates.  Its 
bevy  of  island?,  make  a  cluster  of  green 
gems  that  melt  into  harmony  with  the 
dark  brown  of  the  waters  and  the  bright 
blue  of  a  cloud-flecked  sky.  The  color- 
scheme  is  perfect,  the  picture  of  a  finished 
creation.  One  could  be  happy  for  many 
a  day  just  here  and  hereabouts,  with 
canoe  or  skiff  at  command,  a  fishing  rod 
and  some  bait,  a  rain  coat  lor  wet  emerg- 
encies and  an  old  discarded  umbrella  to 
hold  the  sun  off  if  he  becomes  too  familiar. 
And'where  there's  company,  one — or  even 
more  on  occasion,  it  simply  means  that 
the  pleasure  of  it  all  is  being  spread  over 
a  larger  number  without  any  diminution 
of  the  suppjy. 

A  strange  sight  may  be  seen  in  these 
wonderful  days  of  the  world's  history. 
Far  overhead  an  airman  is  sailing  like  a 
giant  bird  at  a  hundred  mile  an  hour  rate, 
heading  farther  northward  as  if  a  spirit  of 
the  air.  One  envies  him  his  bird's  eye 
view  chances — to  see  this  world  of  forest 
and  stream, of  lake  and  beach,  of  winding 
channels  and  sleeping  tarns  in  their 
entirety.  It  must  be  a  thrilling  sight. 
But  there  is  a  handy  lookout  spot  on  terra 
firma.,  for  Cache  Lake  may  be  viewed 
from  Skymount  which  is  sufficiently 
elevated  to  reveal  the  whole  setting  of 
the  lake  at  a  glance.  It  also  reveals 
other  alluring  realms  in  every  direction, 
and  who  does  not  feel  the  pull  of  the  un- 
known, the  desire  to  see  what  is  on  the 
other  side  of  a  hilltop,  the  grim  determin- 
ation to  explore  the  wilderness  beyond — 
some  day? 

I  would  advise,  based  on  experience, 
that  some  day  be  a  soon  day,  that  it  be  a 
part  of  your  daily  programme,  after  the 
first  few  loafing,  dreaming,  lazy  days,  to 
become  an  amateur  Champlain  or  Mack- 


enzie by  penetrating  farther  and  yet 
farther  afield,  preferably,  indeed  advised- 
ly, with  a  guide.  In  fact  the  guide  is  part 
of  the  fun.  The  companionship  of  these 
men  of  the  open,  to  whom  nature  is  a 
revealed  book,  is  something  to  be  sought 
and  won  and  splendid  fellows  they  are, 
whether  hitting  the  trail  ahead  of  you  in 
the  mountains  or  guiding  your  canoe 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Algonquin's 
water  chain.  Then  when  the  dark  hours 
come  and  the  camp  fire  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  the  hour  and  the  company, 
you'll  discover  this  guide  of  yours  is  a 
many- sided  chap,  one  whom  it  is  fun  to 
go  a-fishing  with,  and  that  is  the  highest 
compliment  one  human  can  pay  to  an- 
other. 

I  mentioned  fishing.  That  subject 
demands  a  paragraph  by  itself,  especially 
in  Algonquin  Park.  A  real  truly  true 
Isaac  Walton  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
in  the  variety  of  species  of  game  fish,  in 
their  abundance  as  well  as  size,  no  fishing 
area  of  the  continent  affords  better  sport 
than  Algonquin  Park,  and  this  is  his  test- 
imony after  several  years  of  experience, 
in  casting  the  fly  or  dropping  the  bait 
in  this  great  lake  world.  As  an  amateur 
fisherman  myself,  I'm  willing  to  believe 
the  expert  based  on  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes  of  the  brook  trout — square- 
tailed  red-spotted  and  speckled,  of  small 
mouthed  black  bass,  of  trout,  salmon  and 
gray.  The  fish  are  there.  It's  up  to 
the  angler  to  do  the  rest.  What  I  can 
affirm  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, is  that  a  serving  of  Algonquin 
fish,  at  a  camp  fire  meal,  is  a  dish  fit  for 
the  most  epicurean  of  kings  as  well  as 
the  most  common  of  commoners.  I  care 
not  who  catches  them,  only  let  me  eat 
them. 


Hunting?  Surely,  for  the  two  go 
together  in  a  sense.  Again  I'm  no  hunte- 
or  the  son  of  a  hunter.  No,  that's  a  mist 
take.  I  had  forgotten  Dad's  stories  of 
little  and  big  game  hunting  even  in  old 
Ontario  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  his  liking 
for  a  gun  did  not  descend  to  his  offspring 
Gun-hunting  is  not  allowed  within  the 
Provincial  Park,  but  all  the  hunter  has  to 
do  is  to  roam  the  forest  in  the  game 
season  contiguous  to  the  Park  to  get  his 
legal  quota  of  antlered  beauties. 

But,  there  is  a  type  of  hunting  allow- 
able within  the  park  boundaries — with  a 
camera,  and  many  there  be  who  indulge 
in  this  harmless  but  intensely  interesting 
sport.  Nowhere  else  may  one  get  in 
closer  touch  with  the  animal  and  bird 
life  in  their  natural  haunts.  The  four- 
footed  creation  as  well  as  the  feathery 
tribes  have  long  since  learned  that  here  is 
an  ideal  sanctuary,  vast  city  of  refuge  for 
the  creatures  of  the  wild  and  under  the 
protection  of  well-enforced  game 
laws  their  increase  has  been 
remarkable.  This  is  specially  true  of 
our  truly  Canadian  friend,  the  beaver. 
I  verily  believe  the  flat-tailed  little 
animals  think  this  is  the  real  beaver 
Heaven,  judging  by  the  way  they  have 
taken  possession  of  it. 

Beaver  houses  and  dams  are  on  every 
hand,  and  in  dam  building  they  overdo 
the  business.  No  eight  hour  law  is 
recognized  in  their  industrial  order,  nor 
do  they  know  what  the  word  fail  means. 
Broken  dams  fail  to  discourage  them  in 
their  engineering  plans,  as  they  attempt 
to  repair  them.  There  is  no  prettie 
sight  than  a  glimpse  of  wild  life  of  any 
kind.  Those  who  are  fortunate  and 
quick-eyed  enough  to  catch  the  members 
of  the  beaver  family  at  work,  and  captur- 
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ing  the  scene  with  a  camera,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  luck  and  skill, 
although  many  do  so  succeed.  But  any 
visitor  to  the  Park  is  almost  sure,  during 


of  the  animals  on  two  legs  they  once 
dreaded,  the  beautiful  creatures  often 
cross  one's  path  in  swimming  across  a 
lake  or  using  the  trail  or  portage.  The 


tree.  Who  ever  dreamed  there  are  so 
many;  just  as  in  the  daytime  if  the  eye  is 
cast  on  the  floor  of  the  earth,  to  take 
notice  of  flower  and  fern,  the  infinite 


the  canoeing  trips,  to  catch  unawares 
a  graceful  deer  or  fawn,  coming  down  to 
a  lily-pad  bay  for  lunch.  On  such  oc- 
casions I  am  always  too  excited  to  shoot 
the  camera.    But  many  a  glimpse  I  have 


Enjoying  a  Cooling  Dip. 

sight  never  fails  to  thrill  the  lucky 
beholder. 

But  then  the  Park  is  full  of  sights  other 
than  those  already  mentioned.  I'll  never 
forget  the  nights  at  camp,  when,  stealing 


variety  of  creative  skill,  in  this  one  little 
corner  of  the  globe,  impresses  one  anew 
with  the  Big  Things  of  life  and  the  world 
and  the  exceeding  pettiness  of  some  of 
the  little  things  we  put  in  the  first  place. 


Landing  a  1\  lb.  Salmon  Trout — Smoke  Lake. 


had  of  the  hurrying-scurrying  folk  of  the 
forest,  in  otter  and  mink,  martin  and 
coon,  not  to  mention  the  members  of  the 
squirrel  family  who  claim  full  possession 
of  the  wild  domain. 

Another  of  the  innumerable  attractions 
of  this  Algonquin  playground  is  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  deer  life.    Becoming  unafraid 


away  from  tent  and  fire,  one  finds  himself 
alone  in  a  great  big  quiet  world.  At  such 
a  time  even  the  most  indifferent  of 
mortals  feels  he  is  a  little  closer  to  nature 
and  Mother  Earth,  and  that  if  he  will  but 
listen  she  will  reveal  some  of  her  secrets. 
The  stars  seem  to  hang  so  low  in  the  dome 
of  sky  as  to  be  touched  from  the  tallest 


It  is  a  good  corrective  of  certain  forms  of 
human  conceit  to  be  alone  in  the  woods, 
by  day  or  night,  to  rest  one's  perspective 
and  to  have  one's  pride  reduced  to  livable 
proportions. 

All  through  the  Park  are  cute  little 
shelter  huts,  built  for  the  ranger's  use 
while  on  their  rounds.    Every  time  Idis- 
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cover  one  of  these  attractive  little  log 
cabins  in  the  forest  and  take  shelter  there- 
in, I  officially  thank  the  Government,  that 
even  for  its  own  purposes,  caused  them 
to  be  built.  A  rain  storm  can  be  looked 
upon  with  comparative  unconcern  from 
under  the  roof  of  such  a  palace  in  the 
woods,  when  the  old  stove  will  respond  to 
a  dinner  of  pine  knots  with  a  glow  and  a 
cheer  that  makes  life. doubly  worth  living. 

In  the  wintertime  they  must  be  special- 
ly useful  for  officials  and  others.  That 
reminds  one  of  Algonquin  Park  in  winter. 
It  is  more  and  more  becoming  the  favorite 
Ontario  winter  resort,  with  reminiscences 
of  the  Alps  or  Rockies  in  the  stimulating 
weather  conditions,  the  upbuilding  and 
tonic  air,  the  glorious  possibilities  of 
skating,  snowshoeing  and  ski-ing,  the 
tramps  through  the  woods,  never  so 
beautiful  as  when  clothed  in  white  with 
the  background  of  green,  and  here  too  to 
study  the  tiny  footprints  on  the  white 
blanket  of  earth  where  the  little  creatures 
have  travelled.  Life  is  worth  living, 
in  this  northland  eldorado  during  the 
winter  months,  and  it  was  a  happy 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  to  open  the  Highland  Inn  during 
the  midwinter  period. 

The  same  enterprising  company  has 
served  the  public  in  other  and  practical 
ways,  in  setting  up  a  series  of  permanent 
camps,  for  summer  use.  Nominigan  and 
Minnesing  Camps, — are  not  their  very 
names  attractive — -these  log  cabin  retreats 
in  the  heart  of  the  woods  and  by  lovely 
lakesides,  where  one  can  live  singly  or  en 
famile,  as  close  to  nature  as  it  is  possible 
without  getting  your  feet  wet,  and  yet  in 
a  plain  and  simple  comfort  that  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

Nominigan  means,  in  the  Ojibway 
tongue,  '"the  camp  amid  the  balsams" 
and  nothing  more  poetic  could  be  imag- 
ined for  the  entire  region  is  rich  in  this 
aromatic  growth  that  perfumes  the  air. 
With  a  central  or  community  lodge  and 
radiating  cabins  for  living  and  sleeping 
purposes,  these  unique  camps  are  ideal 
for  a  summer  holiday,  and  happy  and 
lucky  those  who  secure  reservations 
therein. 

Besides  the  Highland  Inn  and  the  log 
cabin  camps,  besides  the  scores  if  not 
hundreds  of  tents  that  now  dot  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  there  is  the  Hotel 
Algonquin,  at  the  Joe  Lake  Station,  and 
Mowat  Lodge,  named  after  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat  under  whose  provincial  premier- 
ship the  Park  was  set  apart  as  a  govern- 
ment park  in  all  of  which  visitors  will  be 
welcomed. 

Another  feature  of  recent  years  is  the 
setting  up  of  large  camps,  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  grown-ups  too,  where  scores 
of  participants  have  the  time  of  their 
lives  as  a  beneficial  holiday  and  during 
which  they  get  practical  training  in  swim- 
ming, canoeing,  camping  and  all  kinds 
of  woodlore  and  craft  under  competent 
teachers.  Here  folks  learn  the  great 
lesson  of  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  woods,  and  this  knowledge  will 
sometimes  save  a  life.  So  there  are  the 
Pathfinder  Camp,  Camp  Minne-Wawa, 
Camp  Wabuno,  Camp  Ahmek,  and 
many  another  accommodating  hundreds 
in  the  aggregate  and  benefiting  for  life 
as  many  it  accommodates.  No  more 
ideal  vacation  for  a  growing  boy  or  girl 
can  be  imagined. 

All  this  time  the  writer  has  only  cover- 
ed a  wee  area  of  the  two-million-acre 
totsl  of  Algonquin's  immense  area.  He 
has  not  spoken  directly  of  the  far-flung 
stretches  of  wood  and  lake  land  to  the 
north  of  the  railway  and  the  Inn  where 
one  may  cruise  for  days  and  not  cover 
his  tracks,  where  there  are  watercourses, 
the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  over- 


described,  where  nature  is  even  wilder 
than  in  the  more  discovered  parts,  and 
where  each  visitor  may  become  an 
explorer  on  his  own  account.  The 
original  Indian,  the  native  Algonquin, 
may  have  covered  many  of  the  water 
courses  or  opened  up  many  a  portage 
and  trail,  but  his  successors  of  the  pale 
face  race  has  many  leagues  yet  to  travel 
before  he  learns  to  know  of  Aiongquin 
Park.  The  rangers  probably  do,  and 
here  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  close  to 
these  gentlemen,  draw  them  out  in  a 
woodsy  talk,  and  if  possible  penetrate 
the  wilderness  of  woods  and  streams  with 
them  if  you  would  learn  your  A.B.C's  ot 


the  open.  Ask  for  an  invitation  too  to 
Headquarters  and  the  chief  ranger  and 
encourage  him  to  talk  of  the  good  old 
times  in  this  big  parish  of  his. 

So  you  will  see  there's  heaps  to  do  and 
see  in  this  wonderful  playground  in 
Ontario — one  that  belongs  to  you  and  me. 
where  we  are  on  an  equality  with  the 
largest  landowners  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, where  for  the  time  we  are  mon- 
archs  of  all  we  survey  and  a  law  unto 
ourselves — outside  of  the  law  of  the  Park 
of  course. 

Have  you  discovered  this  eldorado 
for  yourself? 


Do  Birds  Change  Their  Habits 

John  Townson 


AFTER  seeing  the  hundreds  of  can- 
vasbacks  that  have  visited  Toronto 
Bay  during  the  past  winter  the 
answer  can  be  made  in  the  affirmative 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction.  It 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  think  that 
this  highly-esteemed  and  much-hunted 
duck  was  increasing  in  numbers  at  a  time 
when  other  ducks  are  in  need  of  the  best 
efforts  of  our  law-makers  to  save  them 
from  extinction. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
canvasback  had  become  more  plentiful 
on  Lake  Ontario.  In  days  gone  by  when 
redheads  and  bluebill  were  plentiful,  an 
odd  flock  of  canvasbacks  was  occasional- 
ly met  with.  On  Lake  Erie  for  some 
years  now  they  have  appeared  at  Long 
Point  in  large  numbers  where  they  stay 
until  they  are  frozen  out. 

If  ducks  can  get  food  and  open  water 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  stand  any  degree 
of  cold,  and  the  food  supply  may  make  a 
change  in  their  habits  of  migration. 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Currituck  Sound 
were  long  noted  as  the  winter  home  of 
large  numbers  of  waterfowl,  but  probably 
on  account  of  the  milder  winters  of  late 
years  and  the  open  bays  providing  the 
ducks  with  food  they  are  saved  the 
necessity  of  going  that  far  south.  Wild 
celery,  found  in  abundance  in  Toronto 
Bay  and  the  adjacent  waters,  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  welcome  visit  of  the 
canvasbacks,  but  it  is  a  certainty  that 
the  food  supply  is  satisfactory  or  they 
would  not  stay  this  far  north.  The 
number  of  males  in  the  flock  seemed  to 
be  about  three  to  one  of  the  females,  and 
it  is  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  sun  shining 
on  their  dark  chestnut-colored  heads 
and  almost  white  backs,  their  plumage 
now  being  at  its  best. 

The  herring-gull  is  another  of  our 
feathered  friends  that  has  changed 
his  habits  very  materially  in  the  last  few 
years.  Formerly  the  most  numerous 
of  our  gulls  haunted  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  where  its  food  consisted  principally 
of  the  dead  fish  it  could  pick  up.  It  was 
almost  as  wary  as  a  crow  and  seldom  came 
within  the  range  of  a  gun.  Now  it  is  a 
strange  but  frequent  sight  to  see  them 
congregate  in  hundreds  on  the  city  dump- 
ing grounds  waiting  for  the  scavenger 
carts  to  unload,  and  the  greedy  birds 
will  almost  allow  the  horses  to  trample 
on  them  so  anxious  are  they  to  get  a  meal 
from  the  garbage. 


One  more  example  of  a  bird  changing 
his  habits.  A  red-headed  woodpecker 
has  lingered  about  Kew  Gardens  all 
winter,  where  he  has  been  seen  every 
week  since  last  fall,  when  he  should  have 
left  for  southern  climes  with  the  flickers, 
which  generalty  leave  us  about  the  end 
of  September.  The  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers  are  native  Canadian  birds 
and  stay  with  us  all  winter,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  noticed  this 
gaudy  black  and  white  member  of  the 
woodpecker  family  stay  in  this  locality 
all  winter. 


Geo.  L.  Sullivan,  of  Burwick,  feeding 
his  pet  squirrel  Billy. 


Hunting  the  Swamp  Snipe 


LOTS  of  swamp  snipe  down  thar," 
the  gunner  told  us  and  we  walked 
over  to  see  just  what  new  bird  in 
natural  history  we  could  unearth.  We 
were  on  the  built-up  land  called  The 
Cape  (Cape  Sable,  N.  S.),  built  up  by 
wind  and  drift  and  vegetation  behind 
the  high  great  wall  of  shingle  stones 
thrown  up  by  the  old  Atlantic  these 
many  centuries. 

As  Laddie  and  I  splashed  and  plodded 
over  the  bog  meadow,  a  first  class  place 
for  Wilson  snipe,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
we  stopped  to  make  notes  of  the  sunset 
scene  and  it  truly  was  worth  the  effort. 
All  above  us  the  setting  sun  had  dyed 
the  clouds  a  royal  crimson.  Far  out  and 
all  about  our  little  point  of  a  sea-walled-in 
land  the  great  blue  Atlantic  lay,  so  quiet- 
ly, as  if  it  too  were  setting  down  to  sleep'. 
Away  off  beyond  the  So'  western  Ledges 
where  the  bones  of  the  wrecks  lie,  a  two- 
sticker  was  drifting  with  the  tide,  her 
sails  as  limp  as  rags.  The  only  hint  of 
disquiet  lav  in  the  boiling  overfalls  along 
distant  Pollock  Rip.  All,  all,  was  peace. 
Into  this  scene  of  wild  beauty  the  great 
crystal  lens  of  the  Cape  Sable  Light  was 
sending  its  first  ineffectual  rays,  just 
faint  fairylike  bars  of  white  haze  across 
the  flaming  beauty  of  the  sunset;  of 
course  Laddie  burst  in  and  spoiled  it 
all  with,  "Mark  right!  Mark  right!" 
as  two  birds  lifted  swiftly  out  of  the  wire 
grass  and  flags,  crying,  "scaipe!"  scaipe!" 
and  flew  off  over  the  sea. 

"Those  swamp  snipe  are  "Jacks", 
1  guess,  laughed  the  boy  and  he  was 
right.  This  old  friend,  the  Jack  snipe 
of  all  the  Ontario  and  mid-continent 
gunners  here  in  fair  numbers  and  I 
thought  we  had  better  try  for  a  specimen 
or  two.  '  It  has  never  been  my  way  to 
utter  any  words  of  praise  about  either 
of  us  in  any  of  my  sportsmen's  articles 
written  these  many  years,  but  I  must  say 
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a  good  word  for  this  young  gunner  Laddie. 

Up  went  a  Jack  snipe  right  in  front 
of  us  about  twenty-five  feet  off.  I  saw 
the  boy  raise  the  gun  and  wait  until  the 
bird  was  about  forty  yards  off.  "Bang!" 
and  it  fell  dead.  Its  neck  was  broken 
and  it  was  also  shot  in  the  back.  It 
was  getting  quite  dusky  by  now  and  I 
could  hardly  see  the  birds.  "Scaipe!" 
Up  went  another  right  in  front  of  us  from 
a  little  bog  course.  "Bang!"  sang  the 
gun  and  down  dropped  the  bird,  shot  in 
both  head  and  heart  this  time.  So  he 
did  manage  to  kill  nice  and  clean  the 
two  first  jack-snipe  he  had  ever  raised. 

Et  was  so  dark  now  that  the  great 
revolving  beams  from  the  lighthouse 
picked  out  the  distant  rocks  and  reefs 
in  the  old  ocean  and  caught  and  flaghed 
into  brilliant  white  each  curling  silent 
sea.  Through  it  with  many  querulous 
cries  the  mighty  migration  of  the  sea 
fowl  and  shore  birds  sped  out  due  south 
over  the  dark  sea,  small  bunches  of  tiny, 
delicate  little  peeping  sandpipers  and 
sweetly  calling  plover,  great  masses  of 
larger  birds,  long  wisps  of  others  at  which 
man  may  only  guess,  evidently  perching 
birds,  all  bound  southward  over  the  dark 
mighty  void — for  what  distant  land? 
Some  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
others  to  the  West  Indies  and  still  others. 
The  low  sweetly  calling  black-bellied 
plover  and  the  golden  plover  have  so 
long  a  trip  that  leaving  as  they  were  this 
Saturday  night,  September  the  24th, 
they  would  not  arrive  on  the  shores  of 
South  America  until  noon  on  Monday, 
the  26th,  having  covered  2,400  miles 
without  rest  or  water.  Marvel  at  it,  my 
good  sportsmen  readers,  and  let  it  in- 
crease our  respect  for  the  Great  Power 
who  fashioned  these  tiny  migrants. 


The  swamp  snipe. 


The  Jack  snipe  is  found  on  the 
"redtop"  meadows,  the  salt  or  wild  hay 
meadows,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
about  the  time  the  gasperau  or  alewives 
crowd  up  the  rivers  to  spawn.  Also 
about  this  time  the  shad  arrive,  so  when 
the  fishermen  are  setting  their  nets,  or 
emptying  them  for  fear  if  they  were  left 
all  night,  the  eels  would  eat  up  every 
inch  of  the  hanging  alewives.  The  night 
is  inky  black  and  the  loosely  held  oar 
clatters  down  upon  the  gunwale. 
"Scaipe!"  screams  a  wild  thing  above 
the  wet  flats.  "Scaipe!  Scaipe!"  it 
cries  dismally — away  off  over  the  moan- 
ing sea  you  hear  it  now  lower  and  more 
faintly.  "Scaipe!  "Scaipe!"  No  won- 
der the  fishermen  call  it  "Alewife  Bird" 
and  "Shad  Spirit."  And  as  it  is  only 
in  southerly  winds  and  on  moist,  warm 
nights  that  the  shad  run  freely,  so  only 
on  those  nights  do  you  hear  the  Jack 
snipe's  wild  cry,  for  let  the  wind  be 
northerly  and  the  night  cold,  neither 
fish  nor  bird  are  to  be  found  migrating 
along  the  coast  or  swimming  up  the  river. 

October  26th.  Speaking  personally  to 
my  old  time  readers,  this  is  my  sixty- 
first  birthday,  and  like  the  Englishman 
of  the  story,  I  feel  good.  "So  let's  go 
out  and  kill  something."  The  first 
frost  of  last  night  sealed  the  bogs  and 
the  Jack  snip?  are  on  their  forms.  I 
flared  two  after  breakfast  so  I  hurried 
in  for  the  gun  and  Laddie  walking  behind, 
we  went  down  the  field  behind  the  great 
sea  wall.  "Scaipe!"  sounded  out  from 
the  frosty  wire  grass,  and  off  sped  a  tanta- 
lizing mark.  I  watched  it  zig-zag  down 
wind  and  held  my  fire,  and  at  forty  yards, 
it  fell  dead  on  the  surf-thrown  kelp,  my 
first  snipe  in  all  my  years  of  shooting. 
Behind  me  another  leaped  and  fared 
forth  wildly  and  I  covered  it  with  the  gun 
dodging  telephone  poles  and  cud-chewing 
cows,  and  missed  it  nicely.  I  saw  it  dart 
into  the  grassy  bog  and  splash  through, 
and  when  it  jumped  I  missed  it  cleanly 
again.  Once  more  I  saw  it  dart  like  a 
black  streak  earthwards,  and  this  time 
when  it  leaped,  I  centred  and  killed  it 
instantly  and  mercifully.  On  these  cold 
days  the  Wilson  snipe  sit  very  close.  I 
would  think  there  are  always  a  few  dozen 
single  birds  in  the  bog  but  the  wisps  have 
passed  over.  Laddie  saw  *  a  wisp  of 
about  ten  the  other  day.  Odd!  I  have 
never  seen  morejthan  three  Wilson  snipe 
together. 

Laddie  says  that  the  young  ones  have 
so  delicate  a  tip  to  the  bill  that  they 
cannot  force  it  into  the  ground.  Even 
these  I  killed  to-day  have  a  soft  flexible 
tip  to  the  bill.  I  noticed  the  old  writers 
call  it  "Wilson's  snipe"  and  the  later  ones 
are  dropping  the  possessive  case  and  say- 
ing "Wilson  snipe."  I  understand  from 
all  writers  that  it  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed game  bird  in  the  world,  Egypt, 
West  Indies,  Japan,  northern  Siberia, 
away  up  where  it  seems  too  cold  for 
them  to  nest,  as  well  as  on  the  favoured 
island  of  Ceylon,  Russia,  England,  all 
of  this  continent  of  ours,  and  everywhere 
it  is  true  they  are  delicate — of  all  the 
birds  we  have  eaten  they  are  the  sweet- 
est. 

Our  bird  is  a  bit  lighter  than  the  one 
in  England  but  marked  alike,  alike  in 
size  and  in  habits.  Wilson  declaring 
its  similarity  had  the  bird  called  after 
him  by  European  naturalists,  "Scolo- 
pax  Wilsonii."  Excepting  for  it  having 
sixteen  feathers  in  its  tail,  two  more 
than  the  English  bird  and  being  on  the 
average,  one  inch  longer,  it  is  alike  as 
two  peas.  "Heather-Bleater,"  they  call 
it  there  and  in  our  own  south  the  darkies 
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say,  "Cache-cache,"a  good  name  too,  as 
this  means  a  hidden  thing,  and  of  all 
birds  the  Jack  can  hide  best.  Watch 
it  alight  at  full  falling  speed  with  wings 
and  feet  held  out  tremblingly,  and  then 
see  the  instant  it  alights  it  runs  like  a 
brown  shadow  in  the  grass.  They  are 
lean  and  hungry  when  they  come  north 
but  are  such  steady  feeders  that  they 
soon  put  on  flesh  until  they  look  when 
plucked  like  little  pats  of  butter.  From 
stomach  contents,  in  the  observation 
glass,  we  have  found  that  they  feed  on 
worms,  weed  seeds  and  grass  and  leaves. 

It  takes  a  short  time  for  them  to  make 
their  nest,  just  a  hidden  hollow  and  a  bit 


The  bulk  of  the  snipe  are  still  here 
this  last  week  in  October,  but  this  has 
been  an  exceptionally  mild  autumn, 
and  as  I  write  this  there  are  a  dozen 
within  long  shot  of  my  machine,  but  we 
have  a  couple  and  mercy  and  small  bags 
will  prolong  their  extermination. 

This  bird  has  none  of  the  sabe-like 
plumes  of  the  woodcock,  which  whistles 
as  he  leaps  awing,  but  the  outer  edge  of 
the  first  primary  being  without  plumes 
must  add  to  his  shrill  wing  whistle  as  he 
leaps.  Poor  birds!  The  two  are  beside 
me  as  I  write  and  all  the  good  I  have 
done  is  to  reduce  two  marvelous  flying 
things  into  two  sweet  birds  for  the  pot. 


until  they  reach  a  truly  southern  state, 
the  colder  it  will  be. 

We  intend  to  stay  here  D.  V.  and  watch 
for  the  jack  snipe's  return  on  his  northern 
migration  in  the  spring  time  of  '22. 


nn 
nn 

With  the  Canadian  Geology 
Survey,  Skidegate  Inlet, 
B.C.,  1921 

Skidegate  Inlet  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  long,  and  varies  from  ten  miles 
to  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  with  very 
irregular  shore  line,  with  many  islands, 
the  largest  containing  ten  square  miles, 
others  just  a  few  acres.  The  whole 
coast  line  is  very  rocky.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  heavily  timbered  with 
spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar,  the  spruce 
being  the  most  valuable,  the  largest  of 
them  growing  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
The  forest  being  so  dense  and  the  ground 
being  covered  so  thickly  with  shrubs  and 
debris  we  could  do  nothing  geologically 
off  the  beach. 

Our  party  consisted  of  a  palaeontolo- 
gist, two  students,  a  guide,  cook,  a  motor- 
boat  with  skipper,  camp  equipment, 
surveying  instruments,  picks  and  ham- 
mers. 

The  work  consisted  of  theoretical 
and  instrumental  surveying,  studying 
the  different  formations  and  surveying 
the  same  so  as  to  be  able  to  plot  a  map 
showing  all  in  detail,  A  traverse  was 
run  along  the  beach  the  islands  were 
located  by  triangulation,  the  strike  and 
dip  noted,  the  contact  of  the  formation, 
the  place  where  fossils  were  found;  the 
fossils  had  to  be  carefully  wrapped,  each 
packed  labelled  and  the  station  on  the 
traverse  noted.  The  fossils  would  be 
taken  as  gathered  each  day  to  camp, 
from  where,  after  being  carefully  packed 
in  boxes.they  were  shipped  to  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum. 

We  found  many  species  of  Ammonits, 
Astarte,  Belemites,  Cardium,  Gryphaea, 
Inocermus,  Natilus  Suciensis,  Pecten, 
Protocardium,  Tellian,  Teredo,  Trigona 
and  very  many  others,  many  leaves  not 
classified,  altogether  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  largest  fossil 
we  found  is  an  Ammonite  measuring 
twenty  two  inches  by  sixteen  inches  and 
not  complete. 

On  the  side  we  had  many  pleasures, 
shooting  crows  for  the  bounty,  swimming, 
playing  golf  on  the  beach  when  the  tide 
was  out,*  hunting  zoology  specimens  and 
sometimes  a  little  target  practice  to  say 
nothing  of  the  excitement  when  one 
of  us  found  an  extra  large  or  fine  specim- 
men. 

To  go  into  all  the  detail  of  all  the 
running  here  and  there,  we  did,  to  prove 
and  study  this  formation  and  that,  to  see 
if  this  part  coincided  with  that,  to  prove 
a  syncline  fold  or  an  anticline  would  be  a 
long  story  but  won't  it  be  an  interesting 
report  when  the  Dr.  gets  it  out,  to  one 
who  has  been  over  the  ground  and  seen 
the  ruggedness  and  the  many  changes  of 
formation?  It  will  be  a  text-book  one 
will  be  able  to  read  with  great  pleasure 
as  he  will  be  able  to  live  over  again  the 
two  months  spent  on  a  very  pleasant 
trip  in  a  land  where  everything  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

T.  S.,  Queen  Charlotte,  B.  C 


Note  beautiful  feathers  of  back  of  this  Wilson  snipe. 


of  moss  leaves  and  feathers.  I  do  not 
know  the  period  of  incubation  but  there 
are  usually  four  youngsters  and  they 
can  run  and  hide  like  a  grouse's  young. 
I  have  not  seen  the  spring  love  work  but 
Turnbull  says,  "One  or  both  of  a  pair 
mount  high  in  the  air,  beating  their 
wings  and  sailing  around  in  rapid  circles 
until  they  have  gained  a  hundred  yards 
or  more  in  height,  then  clasping  each 
other  they  whirl  around  flapping  their 
wings  with  great  velocity  and  then  drop- 
ping in  mid-air  give  utterance  to  a  low 
twittering  or  rolling  sound,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  rapid  action  of  the 
wings."  Laddie  and  I  will  watch  for 
that  love  making  in  the  air  next  spring 
and  tell  you  about  it. 

You  cannot  tell  when,  where  or  how 
you  are  going  to  find  your  snipe  for  of 
all  the  uncertain  fickle  birds  he  is  the 
most  so.  They  must  be  excellently 
tuned  up  birds  to  be  able  to  find  moisture 
and  avoid  cold  unless  they  are  fond  of 
change,  and  thus  leave  good  feeding 
grounds  without  reason  and  then  find 
better.  There  are  just  two  moments 
when  you  can  get  him;  just  as  he  jumps 
and  again  just  after  he  is  through  with 
his  zig-zag  work.  This  occurs  at  about 
thirty-five  yards,  a  little  more  with  a 
good  wind,  then  he  is  just  a  straight- 
away shot,  and  even  I  can  kill  him  some- 
times. They  often  fly  down  wind  so 
that  is  the  way  to  hunt  them,  but  they 
also  fly  acfoss  and  up  wind.  In  calm 
weather  they  jump  at  the  least  splashing 
or  rustling  noise  and  give  a  slower,  easier 
shot.  If  you  quarter  the  ground  going 
down  wind  you  will  flush  more  birds  than 
if  you  walk  straight  down.  They  seem 
to  be  wilder  on  rainy  days. 


Pot-roast  them  if  you  want  them  excel- 
lent. 

Here  it  is  the  last  week  in  November 
and  the  frosts  have  sealed  the  ponds 
and  the  bogs,  and  save  a  poor  wounded 
snipe,  all  the  zig-zagging,  beautiful, 
sprightly  Wilson  snipe  are  away  on  the 
southern  migration  and  not  once  did  we 
see  one  make  the  start  off.  Evidently 
they  take  flight  just  after  sunset  as  then 
we  see  most  of  them  awing.  We  do 
sincerely  trust  that  if  they  did  take 
flight  during  any  of  the  strong  northers 
that  have  blown  lately  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  strike  Sable  Island  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  by  north- 
east. If  once  they  miss  that  there  is 
no  land  short  of  Europe  on  that  course 
and  none  of  the  game  birds  can  fly  against 
a  norther.  We  greatly  fear  that  all  the 
small  perchers  which  flew  off  in  those 
strong,  cold  winds,  died  at  sea,  perishing 
miserably  in  the  high  waves,  as  they  have 
been  known  to  crowd  upon  the  decks  of 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  far  out. 

It  is  not  lack  of  food  that  drives 
the  migrants  on  their  way.  No!  They 
go  ahead  of  the  32  frostline.  Once  the 
ponds  and  creeks  and  bogs  are  sealed,  all 
the  more  delicate  of  the  shore  birds 
and  birds  like  the  Jack  snipe,  take  wing 
for  a  warmer  climate — and  poor  birds! 
This  Cape  Sable  Island  fools  them  badly, 
as  it  is  the  warmest  place  we  have  lived 
in  in  eastern  Canada.  Here  it  is  almost 
December  and  we  have  had  no  cold 
weather  yet  whereas  all  the  shores  of 
New  Brunswick  and  the  New  England 
States  have  had  severe  weather,  so  all 
these  poor  migrants  which  left  us  lately 
will  find  that  the  further  they  go  south, 


AND  AMMUNITION 


La  Belle  Pistol 

Fred  Copeland 


1 CARRIED  a  gun  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn.    She  was  a  .22  cal. — I  was 
gunning  rattlesnakes  in  1917,  and  I 
ain't  another  last  survivor. 

Four  years  later  a  box  came  to  me  by 
express  from  a  famous  town  on  the  upper 
Missouri.  The  box  was  of  wood  and  of 
a  shape  to  excite  some  wretch — I  will  not 
say  he  was  a  bootlegger,  or  his  foil,  a 
homebrew  detective — -into  wrenching  off 
one  end  of  the  box  hoping  to  find  therein 
a  qiiart  of  hooch.  Hoav  suggestive  it 
must,  have  been  to  either  of  them  to  see 
the  grim  butt  of  an  old  44-40  Single  Action 
Colt's  looking  up  at  them!  The  gun 
had  been  willed  to  me,  and  for  forty 
years  or  longer  had  laid  in  a  desk  after 
being  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  gun 
fighter  who  was  at  the  time  working  the 
gun  as  fast  as  the  cylinder  would  revolve. 
Not  a  shot  has  been  through  the  1)4, 
inch  barrel  since  that  night  nearly  a  half 
century  ago,  until  recently  when  it  sent 
the  echoes  bounding  from  the  side  of  a 
mountain  range  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  its  old  home  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  tawny  Missouri.  If  our  type  paw 
holds  out  we  shall  come  to  this  latter 
matter  again. 

Contemporaneous — I   can't  say  this 


A  bullseye  on  the  first  shot. 


word  well  in  real  life — -I  say  contemporan- 
eous with  the  arrival  of  the  old  44-40 
from  the  Missouri  a  man  who  used  to 
wear  a  silver  star  bearing  the  words 
"Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal"  returned  to  his 
home  along  the  lower  Missouri  after  a 
visit  among  the  oil  camps  of  the  south- 
west. In  an  earlier  day  he  had  been 
nimble  in  sending  and  dodging  .45  slugs 
when  Dodge  City  and  other  fierce  cow 
towns  were  selling  beer  in  quart  bottles 
right  in  the  open.  He  has  brought  bock 
prop-knocking  news  for  those  historians 
who  have,  subdued  us  for  twenty-five 
years  with  the  idea  that  the  pictures  of 
Col.  Colt  and  Mrs.  Winchester  of  our 
own  colorful  west  of  the  sagebrush  are 
hung  in  the  attic  with  such  bad-actors 
as  Caesar  and  Helen  of  Troy.  When  one 
stops  to  think  that  a  relatively  vast 
amount  of  money  is  centred  in  an  oil 
town  in  comparison  with  the  old  cow 
town,  and  that  to-day  a  man  takes  his 
"licker"  with  a  drawn  gun  while  in  the 
cattle  days  he  sheathed  his  weapon  in 
friendship  to  do  so,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
our  visitor  from  the  southwest  is  telling 
the  naked  truth  when  he  says  the  six-gun 
is  more  sharply  etched  on  our  national 
coat-of-arms  than  ever. 

In  the  home  of  our  visitor  from  the 
present-day  southwest— I  may  as  well 
tell  you  it  is  Kansas  City  where  I  first 
touched  off  gunpowder — there  lies  a 
collection  of  six  guns  of  the  southwest 
of  the  past  generation.  Each  of  these  is 
famous  for  the  hand  that  controlled  it, 
for  the  number  of  notches  on  its  butt. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  generation 
when  these  guns  made  history  both  for 
and  against  the  coming  of  the  law,  the 
frontier  towns  where  they  sold  beer  in 
quarts  have  become  as  pint-like  and 
Puritanical  as  any  along  the  lilac-shaded 
byways  of  New  England— I  should  say 
southern  New  England.  The  Canadian 
line  runs  across  the  top  of  northern  New 
England.  And  yet,  we  learn  in  sections 
of  the  west,  beloved  for  its  beckoning 
hand  of  adventure  across  the  level  seas  of 
sage,  there  is  to-day  all  that  appealed  to 
the  red  blood  of  yesterday. 

Have  we  got  to  pry  our  way  along 
with  a  six-gun  snout  for  a  spell  longer? 
Look  at  the  lists  of  hold-ups  in  the  morn- 


ing papers,  the  suspicious  bootlegger 
and  the  ultra-sensitive  Volstead  officer. 
Huh,  it  may  as  well  be  revealed  right 
now  how  to  get  the  height  of  pleasure 
out  of  it  while  our  pistol  hand  is  taking 
on  its  cunning. 

Since  the  first  six-gun  was  born  it 
has  been  a  pal  of  pals  on  the  trail.  Along 
some  of  the  endless  feeders  of  the  great 
Chisholm  trail  from  Texas  to  the  north- 
ern ranges  it  would  to-day  fit  into  a  back- 
ground quite  as  adventurous  as  it  did 
when  the  Overland  or  the  Santa  Fe  first 
laid  its  iron  rails  across  its  path.  It  is 
along  the  little  trails  to-day  most  of 
us  will  exercise  a  six-gun  for  practice. 
Although  skill  from  a  serious  side  may 
only  be  incidental,  the  fascination  in 
working  a  gun  will  be  sure  to  take  us  to 
delightful  trails  near  at  hand.  Ah!  those 
trails — -someway  the  sun  is  always  shining 
when  we  go  back  over  them: 

"Adventuring!  Adventuring!  And 
oh,  the  sights  to  see! 

And  little  fires  along  the  trail  that 
wink  at  you  and  me." 

There  are  countless  hundreds  of  revolv- 
er lovers  who  unfortunately  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association  since  they  live  in 
localities  too  sparsely  settled  to  warrant 
a  "shooting  point."  But  the  little  trails 
await  them.  And  you'll  be  surprised 
upon  visiting  with  some  old-timer  to  learn 
of  interesting  and  sometimes  historic 
trails  in  your  immediate  locality.  The 


Giving  the  gun  the- 'once-over"  on  the  trail 
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neighboring  hills  about  my  home  are  so 
absolutely  bald  of  history  that  an  arrow 
head  or  flattened  .45  slug  would  be  taken 
as  a  sign  from  the  Hereafter.  But  i 
found  a  trail  so  interesting,  its  wayside 
tree  trunks  are  pox-marked  by  the  bullets 
from  my  guns.  For  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  "may  cause  you  to  look  around 
I  want  to  yowl  about  this  trail  in  a 
historical  desert-  It  may  enthuse  you, 
as  it  has  in  my  own  case,  to  step  out 
along  some  of  the  famous  ones  of  both 
the  east  and  west.  Lucky,  indeed,  is  he 
who  lives  beside  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  old  lower  Lachine  road  out  of  Mont- 
real, or  the  shore  trails  of  historic  Lake 
Champlain — the  fairyland  of  Francis 
Parkman.  But  twice  blest  is  the  six- 
gun  lover  who  in  summer  prowls  along 
the  trails  of  the  summer  vacation  land 
of  the  Sioux,  the  Yellowstone  and  Big 
Horn  country,  or  the  Bad  Land,  the 
Black  Hills,  a  St.  Vrain  trail — the  names 
bring  to  mind  dozens  of  others. 

My  little  trail  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  an  abandoned  carriage  road  over  a 
mountain  range.  It  tips  over  the  crest 
of  Hubbard's  Notch  in  the  Green  Mount- 
ains of  Vermont.  For  fifty  years  not  a 
wheel  has  turned  over  it.  Fifty  years! 
Why,  the  metallic  .44  and  .45  cartridges 
I  use  in  my  Single  Actions  were  not 
designed  till  a  year  later.  And  these  two 
old  cartridges  howled  their  way  through 
the  larger  part  of  our  gold  camps  and 
cattle  towns.  It's  an  old  country  where 
my  trail  runs.  Perhaps  its  romance 
lays  waiting;  they  do  strange  things 
in  the  mountains  these  days,  so  I've 
read. 

If  we  were  about  to  set  foot  on  this 
trail  and  stepped  up  to  a  show  case  con- 
taining a  specimen  of  the  world's  well 
known  revolvers,  I  would  not  lift  up  my 
voice  in  anguish  if  you  selected  a  finely 
adjusted  .22  target  model.  Nor  would 
I  grow  war-like  if  you  chose  a  larger 
model  with  the  perfectly  balanced  .38 
Special  or  the  .44  Special  cartridges.  But 
if  you  chose  an  old  44-40  I'd  whimper 
eagerly,  and  an  old  .45  Colt's  Single 
Action  of  cow  town  and  gold  camp  would 
make  me  lap  my  chops  and  pant  content- 
edly. All  of  the  well-known  models  and 
cartridges  are  sterling  and  each  stands 
supreme  for  certain  work.  But  where 
will  you  find  a  gun  with  the  romance  and 
pulse-stirring  blast  of  the  .45;  as  honest 
as  the  yellow  gold  of  a  Wyoming  sunset? 
Too  heavy,  did  I  hear  someone  say? 
That's  because  you  have  no  folded  belt 
and  holster  made  where  they  peel  hides 
on  the  plains.  Let's  unsnarl  ourselves 
from  the  motor  car,  for  the  old  trail  slips 
mysteriously  into  the  foothills  just  over 
the  pasture  yonder. 

It's  a  good  thing  there  are  two  or  three 
of  us  along.  We  want  to  lean  back  our 
long  face  and  howl  in  earnest  content- 
ment when  someone  centres  a  white  spot 
on  a  distant  beech,  and  we  want  to  con- 
fide in  one  another  in  low  tones  when 
the  summit  of  the  range  is  reached  and 
we  look  off  over  the  sea  of  ranges  toward 
the  west.  For  this  first  part  of  the  way, 
the  trail  is  still  a  road,  for  it  has  been 
used  at  seasons  to  haul  out  logs.  It  is 
such  a  road  as  ruffed  grouse  love,  and 
occasionally  one  hums  from  the  roadside 
and  we  watch,  fascinated  by  its  speed 
through  the  tree-trunks.  They  say  that 
those  who  day-dream  while  they  walk, 
cover  miles  in  seconds.  I  know  a  quicker 
way  to  shorten  distance:  every  few  rods 
set  up  a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  road, 
and  when  you  dare  go  no  further,  turn 
and  make  it  jerk  backward  with  the 
hammer-like  impact  of  a  levolver  bullet, 
liven  a  .22  short  will  tip  them  over  if 
care  is  used  in  balancing  them.  But 
we  have  arrived  at  a  logging  shanty  in 


ruins.  In  kindlier  days  some  provident 
woodsman  has  brought  here  a  quart  of 
liquor.  Naught  but  the  bottle  remains, 
a  mute  reminder  of  America's  more  virile 
youth.  Reluctantly  and  reverently  we 
place  the  dis-spirited  relic  on  a  corner  of 
the  flat  roof  oi  the  shanty.  The  bottle 
is  a  quarter  full  of  rain  water  stained 
amber  by  fallen  leaves,  and  it  glares 
balefully  at  our  effort  to  withhold  a  tear. 
Some  rods  away  along  the  trail  we  will 
turn  and  look  at  it  and  urge  Steve  to  try 
a  shot.  Steve  isn't  a  well-finished  revolv- 
er shot,  so  it  will  be  right  there  for  us  to 
break  after  his  fruitless  effort. 

Steve  is  grateful  for  our  kindness,  our 
thoughtfulness.  He  lifts  the  honest 
snout  of  the  .44-40  in  innocent  hope. 

"Whang!" 

The  big  gun  bounds  a-slant  in  his 
hand.  And  Steve  yells  a  wiry  squall. 
The  bottle  has  exploded  like  a — well, 
as  only  a  bottle  quarter  full  of  water  can 
gleefully  explode. 

"Huh!"  we  snort  to  ourselves,  "and 
it  was  forty  yards  away..' 

Steve  will  mention  that  shot  for  days 
to  come,  and  we  shall  have  to  stand 
around  and  hear  him. 
From  here  on  the  old  road  looks  its  age. 
It  is  choked  for  a  distance  with  the  red 
stems  of  blackberry  bushes,  and  then 
it  enters  a  giant's  fairyland,  a  last  terrace 
of  the  mountain-side  with  mammoth, 
leaning  red  birches.  All  is  cleared  of 
underbrush — it's  an  English  park,  a 
forest  immaculate.  One  can  stop  and 
wonder  all  he  wants  to  here;  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  the  ground  is  a  carpet 
of  trout  lilies.  What  would  the  travelers 
of  fifty  years  ago  say  to  pass  this  way 
again  with  a  toiling  horse  and  phaeton. 

Suddenly  the  old  trail  wanders  like  a 
patient  cow  in  long  switch-backs  up  the 
last  sharp  ridge  which  makes  the  long, 
sharp  horizon  we  see  when  looking  at  it 
from  miles  away.  It  is  tangled  with 
windfalls,  and  in  this  inaccessible  place 
there  are  still  small  stands  of  'old- 
growth"  spruce,  venerable  trees  with 
graceful  down-curving  plumes.  With 
many  a  rest  to  "blow"  we  look  eagerly 
upward  for  the  summit  which  always 
comes  on  us  unaware. 

Maybe  you've  noticed  the  quick 
exchange  of  exclamations,  and  then  the 
quietness  that  comes  with  the  grandure 
that  nature  knows  how  to  spread  in 
tumbling  mountain  ranges  at  one's  feet. 
Queer  sensations  spring  to  the  surface 
when  people  suddenly  face  a  grand 
canyon;  some  jabber  with  no  reason  in 
their  speech,  others  are  struck  dumb,  and 
some  have  been  known  to  shed  tears. 
Our  view  from  the  summit  is  not  so 
heady.  It  is  a  green  billowy  distance 
which  beckons,  that  we  see.  The  old 
trail  hesitates  never  a  second  at  the 
top,  but  plunges  straight  down  the  west 
slope.  We  are  in  a  "saddle  back"  and 
we  must  climb  a  windfall  if  we  are  to 
have  a  view  over  the  far  miles.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  windfalls.  A  step 
to  the  north  there  is  a  giant  spruce  up- 
rooted and  lying  in  its  own  wreck,  but 
its  great  roots  offer  a  safe  scaffolding. 
With  many  a  slip  backward  on  a  sharp 
prong  which  spurs  our  underpinning  to 
squirrel-like  agility,  we  reach  a  favored 
crotch  where  the  steady  hum  of  the 
mountain  air  never  sleeps. 

I  said  my  trail  was  historically  barren. 
Ah,  but  how  often  it  is  that  a  mountain 
range  isolates  a  locality!  From  my  seat 
among  the  roots  of  the  spruce,  I  can  look 
off  on  the  most  romantic  strip  of  eastern 
America — the  Champlain  valley.  In  its 
bosom  lays  Lake  Champlain.  At  strat- 
egic spots  along  its  hundreds  of  miles  of 
snores  the  bravest  blood  of  old  England 
has  mingled  with  that  of  men  who  wore 


the  light  blue  and  white  of  the  famous 
Regiment  La  Reine  when  the  Bourbon 
Lilies  ruled  the  trails  out  under  the  sun- 
set land.  And  speaking  of  things  French, 
Steve  announced  his  desire  to  engineer  a 
feu  de  joie,  which  he  successfully  accom- 
plished with  the  old  .44  while  grimly 
balancing  on  a  prong  of  the  old  spruce. 


Home  Made  Pistols 

Van  Allen  Lyman 

THERE  is  a  big,  soft  spot  in  my  heart 
lor  the  man  who  likes  to  tinker  guns 
at  home,  for  I  am  one  of  the  frater- 
nity myself.  When  opportunity  permits 
it  is  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure  to 
work  with  them,  though  somewhat  costly 
sometimes.  New  ideas  are  constantly 
coming  up. 

"If  you  want  a  heavy  single  shot 
pistol  don't  monkey  around  with  one  of 
those  old  .50  calibre  Remington  pistol 
actions,"  said  Edward  Cave  (former  edit- 
or of  Recreation)  to  me  one  day.  "Get 
a  regular  Remington  No,  4  single  shot 
.22  calibre  rifle  and  cut  the  barrel  down 
to  the  length  you  want.  Heat  the  tang 
of  the  frame  and  bend  it  around  properly 
for  a  pistol  handle,  make  a  wood  grip  out 
of  the  discarded  stock,  and  "thar  ye  be." 
You  J.iay  have  to  change  a  spring  con- 
nection slightly  on  account  of  bending 
the  tang  but  that  is  easily  done.  It  will 
be  far  less  trouble  than  altering  and 
fitting  an  extractor  on  one  of  those  big 
Navy  pistols  and  you  will  have  a  better 
gun  when  you  have  finished  anyway. 
One  of  those  .50  calibre  pistols  made 
over  into  a  .22  is  entirely  too  big  and 
heavy." 

Cave  knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  the 
writer  has  a  No.  4  "salted  down"  await- 
ing the  time  and  opportunity  to  work  it 
over.  Meantime,  the  idea  is  passed  on 
to  others  of  the  fraternity  who  may  care 
to  try  it.  As  No.  4's  cost  around  $15. 
now,  the  best  plan  is  to  shop  around 
junk  shops  and  second  hand  stores  and 
buy  a  worn  out  one  for  $2.00  or  so. 
Make  it  over  into  a  pistol,  and  if  it  suits 
you  when  you  are  done,buy  a  new  barrel 
from  the  factory  or  have  the  old  barrel 
relined.  There  will  be  little  difference  in 
cost.    But  don't  practice  on  a  new  rifle. 

To  digress  a  little,  the  Remington  No.  4 
action  is  admirably  adapted  to  a 
rim  fire  rifle  and  the  writer  cannot  see  why 
it  has  never  been  used  on  target  rifles  of 
today,  and  by  this  he  refers  to  the  'real 
thing'  .22  target  rifles  the  cranks  use 
in  close  competition  on  club  ranges. 
When  he  gets  around  to  it  he  is  going  to 

Eut  a  heavy  Stevens  or  Winchester  .22 
arrel  on  the  little  No.  4  action  and  see 
'  how  it  works  out  anyway.  Possibly, 
very  possibly,  he  will  have  something 
nice.  One  has  to  make  the  experiment  to 
find  out.  Think  of  the  ease  and  con- 
venience, particularly  when  shooting 
in  prone  position,  of  working  that  little 
rolling  breech  block  as  compared  with 
throwing  down  and  then  up  again  a 
rather  ponderous  under  lever  of  the  same 
size  as  used  for  the  largest  big  game  cart- 
ridges. 

But  to  revert  to  the  old  Remington 
.50  calibre  Navy  pistol  which  is  having 
some  revival  of  interest.  As  a  .22  target 
pistol  it  is  really  a  little  heavier  than  the 
average  person  cares  for  as  well  as  expens- 
ive to  change  over.  But — it  makes  a 
"lollypalooza"  of  a  baby  shotgun!  Fact!! 
The  writer  knows  of  one  man  who  lives 
where  the  coyotes  are  so  tame  that  they 
sit  by  the  roadside  and  admire  as  he  rides 
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past.  At  least  they  used  to.  They  don't 
any  more  because  those  particular  coyotes 
are  now  extinct. 

He  resurrected  an  old  .50  calibre  Rem- 
ington pistol  from  somewhere,  and  a 
gunsmith  friend  had  an  old  20  gauge 
single  shotgun  barrel.  Eighteen  inches 
of  this  barrel  took  the  place  of  the  original 


pistol  barrel  and  it  was  re-chambered. 
This  gave  a  weapon  that  could  be  incon- 
spicuously carried  in  a  holster  hung  from 
the  saddle  horn,  It  could  be  swung  into 
action  almost  instantly  and  one  shot 
with  B  B's  at  short  range  generally  got 
Mr.  Coyote.  The  stunt  is  worth  remem- 
bering. 


The  Six-point  Pistol  Rest 

Henry  Walter  Fry 


THOSE  who  take  up  the  very  pleasant 
pastime  of  target  practice  with  the 
high  grade  long  barreled  .22  calibre 
pistol,  either  at  twenty  or  fifty  yards, 
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good  holds,  and  is  often  not  a  little  puz- 
zled to  account  for  these  annoying,  and 
seemingly  unaccountable  discrepancies. 
Other  men  on  the  range  using  the  same 


which  any  one  can  make  for  himself  for 
a  few  cents  which  will  give  practically 
as  good  results  as  a  machine  rest  of  the 
more  complicated  and  expensive  kind, 
and  enable  any  man  owning  a  .22  calibre 
target  pistol  to  find  out,  inside  of  half  an 
hour,  exactly  which  kind  of  ammunition 
will  give  the  best  results  in  his  own  part- 
icular weapon. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a 
six-point  pistol  rest  may  be  constructed, 
but  the  simplest  is  that  of  the  box  kind 
made  from  a  small,  strong,  wooden  box, 
(an  old  ammunition  box  will  answer  very 
well),  about  seven  inches  outside  width 
and  about  the  same  in  height  with 
openings  cut  in  back  and  front  for  breech 
and  muzzle  of  barrel.  Below  the  front 
opening  is  bolted,  (bolts  being  better 
than  screws)  a  small  piece  of  oak  or  other 
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soon  become  aware  that  they  get  very 
much  better  shooting  from  some  kinds 
of  ammunition  than  they  do  from  others. 
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Box  pistol  rest— front  view. 

Quite  frequently  a  man  using  one  particu- 
lar make  of  .22  long-rifle  .cartridges  gets 
wild  shots  on  what  he  knows  tare  perfectly 


Box  pistol  rest— side  view. 

kind  of  ammunition,  taken  perhaps  from 
the  same  case,  seem  to  have  no  trouble 
at  all,  and  so  he  is  led  to  conclude  that 
there  must  be  something  the  matter  with 
his  pistol,  that  the  barrel  maybe,  is  pitted 
or  snot  out  and  that  he  will  have  to  go  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  a  new 
one. 

Now  the  simple  explanation  of  our 
friend's  trouble  is  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  in  the  boring  of  .22 
calibre  arms,  both  pistols  and  rifles,  and 
also  in  the  diameter  and  hardness  of  the 
various  makes  of  .22  long-rifie  bullets, 
and  to  get  best  results  from  a  rifle  or 
pistol  chambered  for  that  cartridge  one 
must  find  out  the  particular  make  to 
which  it  is  suited.  With  a  full  sized 
rifle  or  even  a  light,  short-barrelled 
pocket  rifle  this  can  easily  be  done  by  fir- 
ing it  from  the  prone  position  at  50  or 
100  yards,  and  it  did  not  take  me  yerv 
long  to  find  out  that  the  .22  N.R.A.,  U.S. 
ammunition  gave  closer  groups  in  my 
Stevens  15  inch  pocket  rifle  than  any 
other  brand. 

With  a  pistol,  however,  the  surest  way 
to  find  out  with  which  cartridge  it  will 
make  the  closest  groups  is  to  fire  it  from  a 
machine  rest.  Now  a  properly  construct- 
ed machine  rest,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
arms  and  ammunition  factories,  is  quite 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  man 
to  make,  but  there  is  a  very  simple 
device   known   as   the  six-point  rest, 


hard  wood  about  a  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  with  a  V  cut  at  an  angle  of 
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Box  pistol  rest — rear  view. 

about  50  degrees  in  the  upper  end  and 
marked  "B  .    Across  the  top  of  the 
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POINT  5 


POINT  6 


Block  pistol  rest — side  view. 


opening  in  the  back  of  the  box  "A,"  is 
bolted  another  piece  of  hard  wood  "D" 
with  a  V  cut  in  its  under  side  and  a  little 
below  the  opening  is  placed  a  small 
screw  or  thumb  tack.  The  box  "A" 
is  screwed  firmly  down  to  the  foundation 
board  "E",  which  is  about  1  or  V/2 
inches  thick  and  on  this  board  about  3 
inches  behind  the  box  and  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  centre  is  fastened  by  screws 
piece  of  wood  marked  "G",  about  2 
by  \\i  by  %  inches  having  a  screw  pass- 
ing through  its  centre,  the  rounded  point 
of  the  screw  projecting  a  little  through 
the  inside  face. 

The  way  in  which  the  rest  is  worked 
is  as  follows.  The  pistol,  having  been 
loaded,  the  barrel  is  passed  through  both 
openings  in  box  -'A"  the  muzzle  resting  on 
the  front  V,  the  sides  of  which  form  points 
1  and  2.  The  breech  end  of  the  barrel  is 
held  up  to  the  rear  V  whose  sides  consti- 
tute points  3  and  4.  The  barrel  is  then 
slid  forward  in  the  Vs  till  the  trigger 
guard  touches  the  screw  or  thumb  tack 
constituting  point  5.  The  handle  of  the 
pistol  is  then  turned  to  the  left  towards 
G  till  it  touches  the  rounded  project- 
ing rounded  point  of  the  screw  which 
makes  point  6. 

The  pistol,  being  held  lightly  but  firmly 
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up  to  all  six  points,  is  then  fired,  taken 
out  of  the  rest,  reloaded,  and  the  whole 
process  repeated  until  the  whole  series 
of  ten  or  more  shots  has  been  completed. 

If  a  box  of  the  right  kind  is  not  avail- 
able, another,  and  almost  as  simple  a 
form  of  rest  may  be  made  by  using, 
instead  of  a  box,  a  block  of  wood  about 
8  by  ZlA  by  3  inches  marked  "A"  upon 
the  drawing.  The  front  V  piece  "B" 
is  fastened  by  screws  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  block  which  is  also  firmly  screwed 
to  the  base  board  "E."  To  either  side 
of  the  block  "A"  is  screwed  an  upright 
piece  of  hard  wood  1J£  by  inches 
by  about  7  inches  high  masked  "C". 
Across  the  top  of  these  uprights  is  bolted 
the  rear  V  piece  "D",  while  points  5  and 
6  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  on  the 
box  form  of  rest  and  the  method  of  firing 
from  both  rests  is  of  course,  exactly  the 
same  with  each. 

To  obtain  reliable  results  the  rest  must 
be  screwed  or  bolted  firmly  down  to  an 
absolutely  solid  foundation  in  which 
there  is  no  kind  of  vibration  whatsoever; 
a  big  tree  stump  sawn  off  level  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground  being  best  of  all, 
but  a  couple  of  six  or  eight  inch  posts 
sunk  well  into  the  ground,  cut  off  level 
about  two  feet  above  it  and  surmounted 
by  a  short  two  inch  plank  will  do  almost 
equally  well. 

In  construction  one  of  these  rests  sever- 
al things  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
First,  that  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
least  trace  of  suspicion  of  any  movement 
or  vibration  it  must  be  made  as  strong 
and  solid  as  possible,  with  all  the  parts 
fairly  thick  and  heavy  and  fastened 
together  with  bolts,  not  screws,  wherever 
they  can  be  used.  If  a  box  be  used,  the 
sides  should  be  not  less  than  a  half  or 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  (the  thicker 
the  better)  and  the  corners  not  nailed 
but  dove-tailed  together.WThe  V  pieces 


should  also  be  thick,  made  of  the  hardest 
wood  that  can  be  got,  with  the  sides  of 
the  Vs  evenly  cut,  slightly  rounded  and 
finished  off  as  smooth  as  possible.  That 
all  this  care  is  necessary  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  with  the  two  Vs  nine  inches  apart, 
a  movement  of  one  thousandth  of  an  inch 
of  the  pistol  barrel  means  two  tenths  of 
an  inch  on  the  target  at  fifty  yards,  a 
very  serious  error  when  one  is  trying  for 
one  inch,  ten-shot  groups. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  been 
successful  in  making  pistol  rests  in  both 
box  and  block  form.and  for  two  different 
makes  of  .22  single-shot  pistols,  have 
found  which  particular  make  of  ammu- 
nition gives  the  best  groups  in  each, 
and  have  done  the  same  for  the  pistols 
of  more  than  one  member  of  my  club, 
but  think  I  will  keep,  the  results  of  my 
six-point  pistol  rest  shooting  for  another 
article. 


POINTS   O  AND 


POINT  5 


POINT  6 


Block  pistol  rest — rear  view. 


Block  pistol  rest — front  view. 
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THE  love  of  a  "gun"  meaning  fire- 
arms in  general,  is  proof  of  man- 
hood. It  denotes  that  the  individu- 
al still  retains,  despite  the  artificial 
influences  of  civilization,  those  qualities 
and  instincts  that  steered  and  directed 
primitive  man  through  the  dangers  of 
the  past,  right  down  to  last  night's  supper 
of  roast  goose.  That  feast  was  the  prize 
for  patience,  endurance,  and  quick 
judgment. 

The  game  of  life  may  alter  but  the 
principles  are  the  same  if  you  are  to  win 
success.  When  one  gets  back  to  nature 
long  enough  to  have  shaken  off  some  of 
the  paint  of  civilized  life  they  must  be 
aware  of  feelings,  sense,  or  re-awakening 
instinct  within  themselves  that  to  an 
observer  are  common  to  wild  life. 

For  instance  there  are  occasions  when 
the  object  of  the  hunt  becomes  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  danger,  though  not  as 
yet  aware  of  the  fact  through  the  ordi- 
nary senses  of  sight,  smell,  or  hearing 
they  "feel"  it,  and  now  being  on  the 
alert  only  await  proof  of  direction,  before 
they  clear  out  for  safety. 

Most  of  the  deer  tribes  of  Africa 
are  "tuned"  to  this  degree,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  constant  presence  of  lion 
or  leopard  in  the  same  locality.  This 
sense  of  "feel,"  though  seldom  met  with 
among  uncivilized  man  does  occur  occas- 
ionally under  civilized  conditions  and  is 
called  premonition.  It  is  due  under 
natural  conditions  to  the  highly  developed 
sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system. 
"Sensing"  the  nervous  system  of  some 
other  living  body  in  its  near  vicinity. 

This  nerve  force  is  at  the  root  of  that 
ever-occurring  argument. — What  is  the 
best  rifle  or  bullet  for  any  particular 
game  or  animal?  I  was  reading  an 
account  of  the  fighting  in  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  Sudan  war  when  the 
Sudanese  broke  in  the  British  square  by 
weight  of  numbers  just  before  the  order 
was  given  for  the  inner  rank  at  that  part 
to  change  front  and  bayonet  those  who 
had  gotten  through, so  none  got  out  again. 
An  officer  noticing  the  failure  of  his 
revolver  to  stop  them  even  with  direct 
hits  changed  over  to  a  double  sporting 
gun,  the  cartridges  being  loaded  with  buck 
shot.  These  natives  have  the  top  of  the 
head  clean  shaven.  Consequently  it  was 
easy  to  record  both  pattern  and  effect. 
They  just  doubled  up  like  rabbits,  the 
blood  squirting  through  the  skull  like 
through  a  salt  shaker,  or  leaving  an 
imprint  upon  the  ribs  like  a  "six  inch 
group."  Less  weight  of  lead  and  veloc- 
ity and  energy,  was  doing  what  for  a 
time,  the  rifles,  Martini-Henry  with  1  oz. 
bullet,  were  not  doing. 

The  reason  was  that  the  concentrated 
nerve  force  prevailing  at  the  moment  in 
the  muscular  tissue  due  to  fanatical 
hatred  and  excitement  of  the  shock  of 
the  bullets,  which  at  those  close  quarters 
penetrated  and  passed  on,taking its  energy 
with  it  minus  that  absorbed  by  the  tissue 
immediately  surrounding  the  wound, 
enabled  the  natives  to  run  right  in  and 
fling  themselves  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
men  awaiting  them,  which  being  out  of 
action  temporarily  gave  those  following 
on  behind  the  opportunity  to  break 
through  this  lead.  For  a  short  time  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  dum  dum  bullet 
in  warfare  and  the  buck  shot  at  close 
quarters  on  naked  skin  penetrated 
sufficiently  to  give  shock  greater  than 
the  human  power  of  action  could  stand, 
resulting  in  the  collapse  of  those  shot  at. 
A  bullet  then  to  anchor  the  game  must 
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infuse  or  deliver  greater  energy  of  shock 
than  the  nervous  power  contained  within 
the  system  of  the  object  shot  at  can 
stand, and  that  quantity  varies  in  the 
respective  parts  of  the  living  object 
while  that  of  the  bullet  remains  a  fixed 
quantity. 

It  follows  when  using  a  rifle  on  various 
game  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
aiming  to  obtain  the  best  results,  varying 
in  degree  from  the  brain  shot  containing 
the  supply  and  of  course  which  comes 
first,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  vital 
organs  in  turn  governed  by  opportunity, 
position  and  distance. 

This  brings  us  then  to  what  a  bullet  is, 
being  merely  an  object  or  carrier  of  a 
given  output  of  energy  from  the  shooter 
to  the  target.  If  the  energy  be  too  great 
the  carrier,  the  bullet,  is  apt  to  fly  to 
pieces  when  asked  to  do  a  little  more 
work.  As  the  object  is  to  get  the  game 
with  the  least  possible  damage  to  the 
meat,  what  then  is  the  ideal  bullet? 

If  the  first  wound  is  not  immediately 
vital  an  animal  once  over  the  original 
shock  seems. indifferent  to  the  rest  until 
a  vital  part  is  struck.  The  bullet's 
energy  beinga  fixed  quantity  can  give  only 
a  repeated  dose  of  that  energy.  The 
nerve  force  puts  up  some  barrier  to  it, 
sufficient  to  take  that  animal  out  of 
sight  and  often  far  enough  to  make 
things  uncomfortable  for  the  sportsman 
when  coming  towards  him.  If  you  lack 
quick  decision  you  join  the  "has  beens" 
hut  the  brain  shot  tells  every  time. 

The  question  arrives  then — What  is 
this  energy  the  bullet  takes  with  it? 
In  my  opinion,  energy  is  the  same  in 
essence  whether  derived  by  animal 
tissue,  expansion  of  steam,  gas,  weight  or 
electricity,  the  latter  being  nearer  the 
element  of  energy  so  to  speak,  the  others 
being  mere  agents  01  concentrating 
this  root  energy  for  given  purposes, 
assuming  all  energy,  power,  force  or 
what  name  you  will,  are  at  root  one  of 
the  same  element. 

Could  not  a  bullet  be  so  formed  in  its 
metals  and  materials  that  leaving  the 
rifle  chamber  with  its  energy  used  as  a 
primer  it  would  create  in  its  journey 
through  the  air  additional  force  that  on 
reaching  man  or  game  would  shock  or 
electrocute  by  the  infusion  of  its  mere 
energy  alone,  irrespective  of  damage  to 
flesh,  which  could  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. A  one-rifle  battery  for  all  game 
would  then  be  established. 

EDITOR'S  REPLY 

It  is  not  possible  to  design  a  bullet  or 
projectile  that  will  increase  in  energy 
after  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  firearm. 
On  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
the  passage  of  the  object,  the  energy 
possessed  by  the  bullet  is  immediately 
confronted  with  the  task  of  overcoming 
the  resistance  «f  the  atmosphere.  Con- 
sequently the  bullet  immediately  starts 
to  lose  energy. 

The  rate  at  which  the  energy  is  lost 
depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  project- 
ile and  its  shape  and  the  amount  of 
air  that  is  displaced  by  its  passage.  I 
don't  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
design  a  projectile  that  would  kill  the 
game  by  electrocution  because  it  seems 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  way  in  which 
electrical  energy  could  be  stored  up  in 
a  projectile  that  would  be  lired  from  a 
weapon  such  as  an  ordinary  rifled  fire- 
arm. 

To  cause  death  by  electrocution  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  projectile  to 


have  a  high  voltage  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  sufficiently  high  voltage 
could  be  produced  by  the  friction  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  projectile  through 
the  air.  To  cause  death  by  electrocution 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  electrical 
energy  to  pass  through  the  body  of  the 
victim,  to  the  ground.  In  other  words 
the  game  would  need  to  be  "grounded" 
as  the  electricians  say,  and  it  is  rather 
obvious  that  this  would  not  always 
happen  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
In  fact  it  would  usually  not  happen, 
especially  in  dry  weather. 

For  that  reason  the  idea  that  game  will 
eventually  be  killed  by  electrocution 
rather  than  shock  caused  by  the  energy 
possessed  by  the  bullet  is  npt  likelv  to  be 
fulfilled. 


Queries  and  Answers 

Choosing  a  .22  Repeater. 

Editor,  Guns  <Jc  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  some  time  and  I  think  it  is  a  splendid 
magazine.  I  always  look  forward  to  its 
coming  each  month. 

I  am  interested  in  rifles  and  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  of  the  two  following 
ones.  I  am  intending  to  buy  in  the  near 
future  either  the  .22  Remington  target 
grade,  pump  repeater  Model  12C  or 
Savage  Model  1914  pump  repeater. 

I  am  looking  for  a  rifle  to  shoot  small 
game,  using  the  N.R.A.  cartridges  and 
occasionally  a  few  targets.  Which  would 
you  prefer,  considering  accuracy,  appear- 
ance, balance,  and  efficiency  for  shooting 
woodchucks?  Could  any  kind  of  a 
receiver  sight  be  put  on  either  of  these 
rifles?  If  so,  what  kind?  Could  you 
mention  any  .22  rifle,  not  costing  more 
than  thirty  dollars  which  would  suit 
my  needs  more  fully? 

G.  B.  H. 

Brockville. 

Reply — 'You  will  not  go  wrong  in  choos- 
ing either  ef  the  rifles  mentioned  for  the 
work  that  you  have  outlined,  provided 
you  do  not  wish  to  do  very  accurate 
target  shooting  such  as  for  instance  as 
would  be  necessary  in  the  indoor  and 
outdoor  shooting  of  the  Canadian  Rifle 
League  and  similar  organizations.  In 
that  case  a  somewhat  heavier  weapon 
would  be  advisable.  For  ordinary  target 
shooting  and  for  all  hunting  purposes 
either  of  these  weapons  would  be  very 
satisfactory.  They  both  use  the  N.R.A. 
or  any  of  the  other  high  velocity  .22 
calibre  long  rifle  cartridges.  Both  of 
these  types  of  rifles  can  be  fitted  with  tang 
sights.  This  style  would  be  preferable 
to  a  receiver  sight. 

You  might  write  to  the  Lyman,  Marble 
and  Watson  sight  manufacturers  for 
information  and  the  various  designs  that 
they  can  supply  for  this  weapon. 

Either  of  the  two  rifles  that  you  men- 
tion are  thoroughly  reliable  in  action, 
about  equally  accurate,  and  are  about 
equally  good  in  appearance.  There  is 
practically  no  choice  between  them  in 
regard  to  these  particulars. 

Editor. 

A  Rifle  For  Moose. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Here's  wishing  the  best  of  luck  to  all 
readers  of  the  good  old  Rod  and  Gun, 
and  also  to  our  long-suffering  editor  and 
staff  who  answer  all  our  fool  questions 
quite  patiently  years  in  and  year  out. 
Even  as  I  pen  these  lines  I  am  thinking 
of  something  new  with  which  to  pester 
him.    Long  life  to  him. 

I'm  going  to  get  a  new  rifle  this  winter 
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and  i  want  to  know  what  he  thinks  of 
the  .38-55  Winchester  Model  1894  for 
deer  and  moose,  also  the  Marlin,  30-30 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Can  you  get  a  Savage,  bolt  action,  .38- 
55  rifle?  How  do  the  .38-55  and  the  .30- 
30  compare  regarding  trajectory,  striking 
engery,  speed,  etc?  If  these  guns  are  not 
suitable  for  purpose  mentioned,  what  is 
vour  suggestion? 

SUBSCRIBER 
The  .38-55  cartridge  has  been  losing 
in  popularity  for  some  years  as  it  is  being 
gradually  replaced  by  the  smaller  calibre 
high-power  cartridges.  The  .38-55  has 
always  been  a  fairly  good  moose  gun  and 
a  quite  satisfactory  deer  rifle  in  wooded 
country  but  most  of  our  sportsmen  now 
prefer  one  of  the  .30  or  .35  calibre  high 
power  cartridges  which  appear  to  be 
more  satisfactory,  principally  because 
their  trajectory  is  flatter.  The  .30-30 
is  still  very  popular  but  more  so  for  deer 
than  for  moose 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation  never 
turned  out  a  bolt  action  rifle  for  the  .38-55 
as  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
.25  and  .30  calibre  high  power  cartridges. 
Their  latest  bolt  action  rifle  is  adapted  to 
the  .300  cartridge.  I  believe  that  you 
would  prefer  any  of  the  cartridges  like 
the  .30-1906,  .303  British  or  any  of  the 
heavier  cartridges  adapted  to  the  Model 
1895  Winchester,  or  the  .300  Savage  to 
the  .38-55  for  average  work.  The 
ballistics  of  the  .38-55,  the  .30-30  and 
other  cartridges  in  common  use  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Arms  Companies' 
catalogs. 

Editor. 


Various  Inquiries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Kindly  answer  me  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Can  brass  shells  be  used  in  the  maga- 
zine of  a  repeating  shotgun? 

Give  me  a  good  formula  to  reblue  a 
rifle  barrel  at  home.  What  would  be 
the  cost  of  that  formula? 

Can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  best 
varnish  to  paint  a  gun  stock? 

Edward  Isaza. 

Reply — Brass  shells  should  not  be 
used  in  the  magazines  of  repeating  shot- 
guns as  the  paper  shells  are  much  more 
satisfactory  for  use  in  weapons  of  this 
kind. 

I  would  not  recommend  home-bluing 
formulas  for  rebluing  the  barrels  of 
rifles  because  this  is  an  operation  that 
should  only  be  undertaken  by  someone 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  process. 
That  means  that  your  best  plan  would  be 
to  have  a  good  gunsmith  do  the  work 
for  you  or  else  send  the  barrel  back  to 
the  factory. 

The  best  varnish  to  use  on  a  gun  stock 
would  be  a  good  grade  of  clear  brown  or 
yellow  varnish  adapted  to  use  on  wal- 
nut. However,  most  people  do  not  like 
varnish  on  a  gun  stock.  They  prefer 
to  sandpaper  the  old  stock  and  then  rub 
in  a  number  of  coats  of  linseed  oil.  This 
gives  a  finish  that  is  usually  much  pre- 
ferable and  which  wears  much  better. 
In  refinishing  stocks  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  the  old  varnish  with  varnish 
remover  and  then  buff  down  the  wood 
with  several  grades  of  emery  paper  or 
sand  paper  to  remove  all  the  scratches. 
After  this  has  been  thoroughly  attended 
to  and  the  stock  has  been  smoothed  up, 
you  are  ready  to  rub  in  the  linseed  oil. 
Rub  this  in  with  the  hands  or  with  a  small 
piece  of  felt. 

Editor. 


Trouble  From  Rusted  Rifles. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
1  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Rod  and 


Gun  in  Canada  for  several  months  and 
am  certainly  interested  in  every  article  it 
contains. 

The  Guns  and  Ammunition  Depart- 
ment interests  me  especially  as  I  have 
had  no  less  than  six  22's,  one  .30-30,  and 
a  .303  Lee-Enfield.  I  have  disposed  of 
all  my  22's  and  still  have  my  .30-30  and 
Lee-Enfield. 

This  fall  I  purchased  a  .22  Remington 
12  C.S.  with  24  inch  octagon  barrel 
chambered  for  .22  Remington  Special  or 
W.R.F.  cartridges.  I  have  trouble  get- 
ting cartridges  to  work  real  satisfactory 
in  it.  They  seem  too  thick  in  the  rim  and 
crowd  when  sliding  into  place  when  the 
firing  pin  strikes  them.  If  the  action 
is  pumped  very  quickly  the  cartridges 
slide  in  more  easily.  The  stiffness  is 
probably  due  to  the  newness  of  the  sifle. 

I  have  this  rifle  fitted  with  a  Marble 
peep  sight  and  it  shoots  quite  satisfact- 
orily. When  shooting  in  a  prone  position 
I  have  to  raise  the  sight  one  notch. 
While  shooting  offhand,  it  shoots  at 
perfect  height  without  adjusting  it  at  all. 
Please  account  for  this  change  in  sighting 
being  necessary. 

I  was  advised  by  a  friend  not  to  use  a 
brush  in  cleaning  my  rifle,  that  it  would 
scratch  the  barrel.  Personally  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  using  a  biush  as  it 
seems  to  take  all  the  dirt  from  rifling 
before  using  the  rag  to  clean  it.  Please 
give  me  your  advice  about  using  a  brush 
and  the  best  oil,  solvent  or  grease  to  use, 
to  keep  the  rifle  free  from  rust  and  in  the 
best  condition.  What  is  the  point  blank 
range  of  this  rifle? 

I  find  these  cartridges  are  much  strong- 
er than  the  ordinary  .22's,  resembling 
the  cartridge  of  the  .25  calibre  more. 
What  penetrating  power  would  this  rifle 
have?  Of  course,  it  only  uses  the  one 
size  cartridge  that  it  is  chambered  for. 
I  think  this  rifle  is  an  ideal  rifle  with  lots 
of  pep  for  a  small  arm. 

Please  give  me  your  opinion  of  this 
rifle,  as  a  small  sporting  rifle,  its  accuracy, 
killing  power,  etc.  It  seems  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  cartridges  for  rifles  in  any 
small  town.  They  seem  to  handle 
only  the  ordinary  .22's.  I  have  been 
using  smokeless  and  greaseless  cartridges 
and  they  have  given  me  the  best  of  satis- 
faction. I  was  advised  to  use  smokeless 
powder  with  lubricated  cartridges. 

What  is  your  advice  regarding  grease- 
less  cartridges,  and  what  kind  of  cartridg- 
es do  you  recommend  for  use  in  this 
rifle  with  regards  to  life  of  rifle,  smooth 
action  and  accuracy?  When  the  rifle 
is  not  in  use  for  two  or  three  weeks,  what 
do  you  advise  to  put  in  the  barrel? 
What  is  the  best  solvent  to  clean  a  barrel 
with? 

After  cleaning  my  .30.30  and  Lee- 
Enfield  and  examining  them  both,  I 
found  there  was  a  dreadful  coating  of  rust 
in  each  of  them.  I  had  the  barrel  plugged 
to  prevent  dust  getting  in,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  rust  accumulated.  I  cleaned 
them  up  the  best  I  could  with  fine  oil, 
but  there  is  not  that  gloss  to  the  barrel 
that  there  used  to  be.  I  don't  think  it 
will  affect  their  shooting  in  the  least,  but 
I  naturally  would  like  to  keep  them 
absolutely  clean.  How  can  I  remove 
the  slight  remains  of  rust  which  I  think 
I  can  see  faintly  around  the  rifling  of 
both  calibres?  Would  dampness  have 
caused  these  rifles  to  rust  if  they  were 
clean  when  put  away? 

I  got  my  Lee-Enfield  cut  down  into  a 
sporting  rifle  but  as  much  of  the  wood 
has  been  removed  it  seems  to  have 
affected  the  shooting.  It  shoots  ahout 
one  foot  high  at  100  yards  but  directly 
above  the  bull.  Would  the  removing 
of  the  part  of  the  wood  have  caused 
this  great  change  in  sighting?    Could  I 


fix  this  satisfactorily  by  getting  a  higher 
front  sight  made  for  it? 
.  What  rifle  would  you  advise  me  to  use 
when   hunting    deer?    I    presume  the 
Lee-Enfield  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Would  my  .22  Remington  C.S.  make  a 
good  fox  hunting  rifle?  In  shooting  a 
hollow  point  .22  and  an  ordinary  .22 
into  a  board,  there  is  no  noticeable 
difference  as  to  the  hole  they  make,  while 
shooting  a  hollow  point  into  a  bar  of 
soap  it  tears  a  dreadful  hole.  Do  you 
advise  the  use  of  a  peep  sight  for  my  .22 
for  general  shooting?  I  find  I  can  catch 
one  sight  about  as  quick  as  the  other. 
What  distance  would  you  advise  me  to 
try  out  my  .22  C.S.  with  the  peep  sight? 

Will  the  Remington  .22  C,  that  is  the 
.22  chambered  for  .22  short  long  and 
long  rifle,  handle  the  N.  R.  A.  cartridges 
satisfactorily,  and  will  they  shoot  con- 
siderably further  than  the  ordinary  long 
rifle  cartridge? 

>     .         Lorenzo  R.  V.  Staples, 
Lindsay. 

Reply— It  may  be  that  your  22  W.R. 
F.  rifle  is  rusted  or  pitted  in  the  chamber 
or  that  the  lot  of  cartridges  that  you  are 
using  are  of  slightly  different  diameter, 
or  length,  or  thickness  of  head  than  the 
other  brands.  If  your  weapon  happens 
to  be  chambered  very  tightly  or  very 
short  this  might  give  a  .little  trouble. 
If  the  rims  of  these  cartridges  are  too 
thick  to  fit  the  weapon  that  you  are 
using,  your  only  course  of  action  would 
be  to  use  one  of  the  other  makes  or  loads 
that  you  have  found  satisfactory.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  rifle  with  a  very 
light  barrel,  action  and  stock  like  the  one 
that  you  have,  should  be  expected  to 
shoot  with  exactly  the  same  elevation 
when  fired  prone  as  when  shot  offhand. 
Also  your  eyes  might  not  focus  the  same 
when  shooting  prone,  which  would  cause 
a  difference.  Differences  of  this  kind 
could  be  very  easily  modified  when 
adjusting  your  sights  and  are  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

The  .22  Remington  repeater  is  a  very 
reliable  weapon  and  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing that  you  can  secure  in  this  line. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
use  a  brass  or  a  soft  steel  brush  in  cleaning 
this  or  any  other  .22  calibre  rifle.  Neither 
one  will  scratch  the  barrel  if  properly 
used.  However,  do  not  use  a  steel  brush 
that  is  made  from  hard  steel  as  that  type 
will  scratch  the  barrel. 

The  .22  W.R.F.  cartridge  will  probably 
show  an  inch  more  penetration  in  wood 
than  the  .22  long  rifle.  There  is  not 
enough  difference  to  be  worth  while. 
Penetration  in  wood  should  not  be  taken 
as  the  indication  of  the  killing  power  on 
game.  Twenty-two  calibre  W.R.F.  cart- 
ridges do  not  have  the  universal  sale  of 
the  long  rifle  and  for  that  reason  the 
user  of  a  weapon  shooting  this  cartridge 
is  frequently  handicapped  in  securing 
ammunition  for  it,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
small   game   cartridge,  nevertheless. 

You  will  probably  have  less  trouble 
from  pitting  if  you  will  use  ammunition 
loaded  with  semi-smokeless  or  Lesmok 
powder  in  your  rifle.  When  using  any 
22  ammunition  you  should  clean  the 
barrel  promptly  and  thoroughly  with 
stronger  ammonia  or  by  pouring  hot 
water  through  it  and  then  greasing  the 
barrel  with  some  paste  like  B.S.A.  Safti- 
paste  or  vaseline.  Oils  are  of  absolutely 
no  use  in  cleaning  rifles  and  they  are  not 
as  satisfactory  as  greases  for  keeping 
them  from  rusting.  The  best  cleaning 
agents  for  any  rifles  are  stronger  ammonia 
and  hot  water.  If  you  use  nothing  but 
oil  in  cleaning  the  .303  and  the  .30-30 
rifles  you  -will  be  sure  to  have  trouble 
from  rusting  as  the  oil  will  not  remove 
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the  primer  residue  but  will  only  lubricate 
the  barrel. 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  clean  these 
high  power  barrels  with  a  good  stiff 
scratch  brush  and  then  pour  plenty  of 
hot  water  through  them  and  then  grease 
them.  After  you  have  gotten  as  much 
rust  as  possible  out  of  the  barrels,  shoot 
several  cartridges  out  of  them  and  then 
repeat  the  cleaning  process,  and  repeat 
it  again  on  the  following  day.  By  that 
time  you  may  have  been  able  to  remove 
most  of  the  rust.  If  it  still  persists  you 
will  not  be  able  to  get  it  out  except  poss- 
ibly by  the  firing  of  several  hundred 
rounds    of    metal    cased  ammunition. 

The  fact  that  your  Lee  Enfield  shoots 
higher  after  remodeling  is  of  no  conse- 
quence as  you  can  easily  fit  a  higher 
front  sight  on  it  if  it  is  impossible  to 
lower  the  rear  sight  sufficiently  to  make 
it  shoot  to  centre. 

I  always  advise  the  use  of  peep  sights 
for  general  shooting  except  in  the  case 
of  snap  shooting  in  brush  at  very  short 
range,  in  which  case  open  jack-sights 
are  usually  to  be  preferred,  especially  if 
the  light  is  poor. 

A  good  range  to  test  the  .22  over 
would  be  50  yards.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  obtain  average  groups  of  two 
inches  or  less  in  diameter. 

Any  well  made  rifle  chambered  for 
the  short,  long,  and  long  rifle  cartridge 
will  handle  the  U.S.N.R.A.,  the  Reming- 
ton Palma,  Winchester  Precision  200, 
Western  Marksman,  Peters  Tack  Hole 
Special,  and  similar  long-range,  long- 
rifle  ammunition. 

Editor. 


the  muzzle  velocity  and  the  co-efficient 
of  form  of  the  bullet. 

The  maximum  range  at  which  you 
could  do  accurate  shooting  would  be 
around  1200  yards.  The  .30-30  Winches- 
ter cartridge  is  less  powerful.  The 
maximum  range  would  probably  be  some- 
where around  3000  yards  and  its  best 
range  for  hunting  purposes  would  be 
within  300  yards. 

Editor. 


A  Home  Made  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  noticed  in 
your  interesting  journal,  cuts  and  des- 
criptions of  home  made  guns  and  pistols. 

Attached  is  a  photo  of  a  rifle  I  designed 
and  made,  lock  stock  and  barrel.  I 
made  the  barrel  of  nickle  steel,  bored  and 


and  how  far  will  it  carry  point  blank? 
The  cartridges  I  have  are  Winchester 
smokeless  310  grain  lead  bullet. 

The  barrel  of  this  rifle  is  33  inches  long 
and  is  too  long  to  handle  nicely.  Would 
it  affect  the  velocity  or  point  blank  range 
much  if  six  or  eight  inches  were  cut  off 
the  barrel?  What  is  the  velocity  of  the 
.303  British  cartridge  as  used  in  the  old 
1899  Lee-Enfield  rifle?  What  is  the 
point  blank  range  of  bullet? 

Is  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Company 
still  in  business  and  what  is  their  address? 

Roswell  M.  Mcintosh, 

Red  Deer,  Alta. 

Reply — It  will  not  hurt  your  .41 
Army  rifle  to  cut  the  barrel  off  about  six 
or  eight  inches,  but  it  would  cut  down 
the  muzzle  velocity  probably  from  100 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  sending  you  a  target  I  shot  at 
from  40  paces. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  16-gauge 
Parker  gun  is  good  enough  for  ducks? 
It  is  full  choke  in  both  barrels.  Does  it 
shoot  too  close? 

James  H.  Thompson, 
Burnaby,  B.  C. 

Reply — The  16-gauge  Parker  is  as 
reliable  and  hard-hitting  a  weapon  of 
this  gauge  as  you  can  obtain. 

Judging  by  your  patterns  you  have  a 
16-gauge  which  is  part  modified  and  full- 
choke.  It  would  be  as  satisfactory  a 
gun  for  ducks  as  you  could  expect  in 
this  gauge  and  weight. 

A  12-gauge  gun  is  more  effective  than 
a  16,  but  the  difference  is  not  very  great 
unless  you  are  shooting  at  very  long  range. 
You  should  have  a  full  choke  gun  for 
duck  shooting. 

You  will  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
fact  that  a  16-gauge  is  likely  to  shoot 
too  close  for  this  purpose. 

Editor. 

Ballistic  Figures. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  the  velocity 
of  the  following  rifles:  .405  Winchester, 
and  .22  High  Power  New  Model  Newton, 
and  the  maximum  range  of  the  .303 
British  and  .30-30  Winchester  (Domin- 
ion Special  Cartridge.) 

E.  James  Taylor, 

Alliance. 

Reply — The  muzzle  velocity  of  the 
.405  Winchester  is  approximately  2200 
foot  seconds.  That  of  the  .22  high  power 
Newton  would  probably  be  from  2800 
to  3000  foot  seconds,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  the  production  of  any  rifles  to  handle 
this  cartridge  excepting  a  few  experi- 
mental models.  The  maximum  range, 
meaning  by  that,  the  greatest  distance 
at  which  you  would  throw  a  bullet  from 
the  .303  British  would  probably  be 
around  4000  yards.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  weight  and  type  of  bullet  used, 


A  home  made  rifle. 


rifled  it  on  an  ordinary  machine  lathe. 
The  bore  is  .250,  chambered  for  a 
rimless  shell  same  as  used  in  a  Remington 
Automatic,  the  magazine  is  rotary  and 
the  core  of  the  magazine  has  a  separate 
clip  for  each  shell.  This  prevents  the 
shell  from  rubbing  against  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  bolt  action  is  a  straight  pull  and 
the  bolt  is  locked  by  a  breech  block 
similar  to  the  1886  Model  Winchester. 
It  is  a  very  strong  and  simple  action  and 
cannot  be  fired  unless  it  is  properly  closed. 
In  loading,  the  magazine  can  be  turned 
by  the  small  knurled  nut  at  the  end  of 
the  forearm.  The  photo  was  taken 
before  the  rifle  was  blued. 

R.  Anderson. 


Ballistic  Information. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  use  Mark  Vll 
ammunition  in  the  old  model  .303  Ross 
rifle? 

Will  the  old  model  .303  cal.  Lee  En- 
field rifle  and  the  model  1895  Winchester 
of  the  same  calibre  stand  the  use  of  this 
same  ammunition? 

Carl  D.  Finch, 
Lidstone,  Manitoba. 

Reply— I  would  suggest  that  you  write 
the  Dominion  Cartridge  Company  for 
information  as  to  whether  they  recom- 
mend their  model  .303  British  Vll 
ammunition  for  use  in  the  old  Model  .303 
Ross. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  do  so,  provided 
the  weapons  were  in  good  condition. 
This  ammunition  would  work  all  right 
in  the  model  1895  Winchester  and  .302 
Lee-Enfield  of  that  calibre. 

Editor. 


Cutting  Off  the  .41  Swiss. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .41  calibre  Swiss  Army  rifle. 
I  think  it  is  a  Waffenfabrik  make.  What 
is  the  velocity  of  this  bullet  per  second 


to  150  foot  seconds.  It  would  also 
change  the  balance  of  the  weapon. 

The  muzzle  velocity  of  the  .303  British 
cartridge  loaded  with  the  215  grain 
bullet  is  2000  foot  seconds.  No  bullet 
has  a  point  blank  range.  For  practical 
purposes  this  cartridge  would  have  a 
point  blank  range  of  100  yards. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  Hopkins 
&  Allen  Manufacturing  Company  was 
bought  out  sometime  ago  by  one  of  the 
other  concerns. 

Editor. 

A  Magnum  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  recently  come  into  possession 
of  an  English  shotgun  with  the  magnum 
barrels,  I  presume.  There  is  no  cone, 
no  stop  from  breech  to  muzzle.  It  is  a 
10-gauge  made  by  George  Gibbs  of 
Bristol,  highly  engraved,  beautiful  dark- 
walnut  stock,  finely  checkered  and  a 
beauty  from  every  point  of  view,  but 
I  understand  that  at  present  the  perfect 
brass  cases  are  unprocurable  and  I  under- 
stand from  all  the  dope  I  can  gather  that 
to  get  full  efficiency  from  those  barrels 
brass  cases  are  required.  Could  you 
give  me  more  information?  Will  I  get 
any  degree  of  efficiency  with  paper  cases? 
Is  the  wadding  used  in  these  magnum 
barrels  of  any  greater  calibre  than  that 
used  for  the  paper  shells  in  barrels  with 
the  cone?  Do  these  Magnum  10's  use 
6  drams  of  bulk  powder  and  2  ounces  of 
shot  for  best  results? 

I  have  <-a  Parker  10-gauge  and  it  is 
pretty  well  used  up  except  the  barrels. 
They  caliper  the  same  on  the  outside  as 
the  Gibbs  barrels  only  the  lugs  on  the 
under  side  of  the  barrels  are  notched 
differently.  The  Parker  barrels  have 
cones.  I  was  thinking  if  I  could  have  it 
done,  that  I  would  have  the  Parker  gun 
fitted  with  new  lugs,  so  that  they  will 
work  on  my  Gibbs  gun.  I  would  have 
to  have  the  new  lugs  put  on,  my  barrels 
rebrowned  and  polished  on  the  inside. 
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Is  there  a  man  in  Canada  who  could  do 
this  work  for  me?  I  was  thinking  of 
sending  it  to  Mr.  Brock  of  London,  Ont. 
Does  he  do  work  of  this  kind?  I  know  he 
restocks  rifles  and  such  but  never  heard 
of  what  shotgun  work  he  did.  I  like 
the  10-gauge  for  the  tail-end  shooting 
of  geese  and  heavy  feathered  mallards 
late  in  the  season.  I  use  fairly  heavy 
shot.  I  think  thev  have  a  little  on  the 
12. 

Is  this  gun  of  reliable  make? 

H.  J.  Grisby, 

Lacombe. 

Reply —  I  understand  that  the  Mag- 
num shotguns  manufactured  in  England 
which  are  chambered  for  the  perfect 
brass  cases  are  not  effective  when  used 
with  the  standard  paper  cases  such  as 
are  used  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  reason  is  that  the  wads  in 
the  paper  shells  are  made  of  the  proper 
size  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  standard 
types  of  shotgun  boring,  and  are  much  too 
small  to  form  a  perfect  gas  jam  in  the 
chamberless  form  of  gun. 

Possibly  either  Brock  of  London, 
Ontario,  or  B.  Lestocart,  10  Bond  St., 
Toronto,  could  fit  the  barrels  from  your 
Parker  gun  to  the  frame  of  your  Gibbs 
shotgun.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
would  write  to  both  of  these  gentlemen 
and  see  whether  they  can  do  this  work 
for  you.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lowe,  of  New  Lis- 
keard,  Ontario,  also  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  the  work  for  you. 

If  your  Gibbs  gun  is  unusually  well 
made"  and  of  heavy  weight,  possibly  it 
might  be  safe  to  use  6  drams  of  buik 
smokeless  and  2  ounces  of  coarse  shot, 
but  as  a  usual  proposition  a  load  of  4J^ 
to  5  drams  of  smokeless  and  lj^s  ounces 
of  shot  is  a  pretty  stiff  charge,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  start  in  with  a 
charge  of  -\lA  to  5  drams  and  ounces 
of  shot  and  see  how  the  gun  performs, 
provided  it  is  possible  for  you  to  reload 
any  of  the  shells  that  you  now  have. 

Editor. 


Revolvers  For  Use  on  Man. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Having  in  mind  the  much  discussed 
question  of  what  is  the  best  all  around 
one  hand  gun  for  general  use,  I  have 
recently  secured  some  information  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  as  it 
was  to  me. 

Below  are  extracts  from  a  letter  recent- 
ly received  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
deputy  sheriff  in  the  southwest  U.  S. 
near  the  Mexican  border.  His  letter  is 
written  in  response  to  my  query  as  to 
what  kind  of  sidearms  were  used  in  that 
country,  both  by  peace  officers  and  by 
lawbreakers.  I  also  asked  him  what  he, 
and  others  who  depended  on  their  ability 
to  shoot  straight  and  quick,  would  con- 
sider good  enough  work  with  the  revolver 
to  be  valuable  under  conditions  requiring 
prompt  and  accurate  shooting.  You 
will  note  that  the  only  object  they  seem 
to  have  down  in  that  country  is  to  be 
able  to  "get  your  man"  the  first  shot, 
and  not  to  make  scores  on  a  paper  target. 
Their  idea  is  what  I  would  call  practical 
shooting — not  very  often  required  by 
most  of  us,  but  very  valuable  as  an  asset 
to  one  who  uses  a  side-arm  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

The  sheriff's  conclusions  are  as  follows  :- 
"So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  particular 
standard  as  to  what  one  should  be  able 
to  do  with  a  six-gun  either  quick  fire 
at  short  distances  or  accuracy  at  long 
range.  In  the  matter  of  quick  draw  and 
fire,  we  have  never  timed  ourselves,  but 
would  say  to  draw  and  fire  in  1|  to  2 
seconds  would  be  fast  enough.  In  talk- 
ing this  over  with  the  boys  here  we  agree 
that  in  actual  practice  the  following  is 


what  one  should  be  able  to  do: — On  quick 
draw  and  rapid  fire  you  should  be  able  to 
get  your  man  the  first  shot  at  15  to  25 
yards.  In  slow  fire  to  hit  a  man  in  the 
head  at  75  to  100  yards.  From  a  car 
moving  at  30  to  40  miles  per  hour  you 
should  get  a  man  the  first  shot,  whether 
standing  or  running,  at  15  to  25  yards. 
This  is  as  near  as  anything  I  can  give  for 
practical  shooting  under  most  conditions. 

Several  of  the  boys  here  have  had 
about  twenty  years'  experience  as  peace 
officers  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indian 
Territory  and  Arizona,  and  as  they  have 
been  obliged  to  kill  from  three  to  six  men 
each,  their  experience  and  ideas  should 
be  of  some  value.  Deputy — perhaps 
understands  things  as  well  as  anybody, 
having  been  a  peace  officer  in  the  several 
southwestern  States  for  years.  This 
deputy  can  shoot  as  well  with  a  revolver 
at  75  to  100  yards  as  most  men  can  with 
a  rifle:  in  fact  he  has  been  debarred  from 
turkey  shoots  at  these  distances  with  a 
six-shooter — others  using  a  rifle.  When 
I  first  knew  him  he  told  me  it  was  best 
to  draw  quick,  but  take  my  time  about 
firing  ;  in  other  words  always  shoot  to 
hit  the  first  time.  Of  course  one  has  to 
be  absolutely  cool  at  all  times,  the  same 
as  if  they  were  shooting  at  a  tin  can  or  a 
paper  target,  otherwise  rules  would  not 
help. 

As  to  make  a  calibre  of  guns  we  prefer 
and  use: — -Most  officers  prefer  a  .45 
Colt  single  action,  but  a  number  of  the 
boys  use  a  .44-40  Colt  single  action,— 
anything  smaller  would  not  have  the 
killing  qualities  desired.  To  illustrate,— 
We  recently  arrested  a  murderer  who  is 
now  on  trial.  He  shot  a  man  and  his 
wife  with  whom  he  was  riding  in  an 
automobile.  The  woman  was  shot  sever- 
al times  and  was  killed,  the  murderer  us- 
ing a  30  Automatic  Mauser.  The  man 
he  shot  four  times:  once  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  bullet  coming  out  above 
the  collar  bone:  once  below  the  left 
cheek  bone,  the  bullet  emerging  from  the 
right  cheek:  once  near  the  left  shoulder 
coming  out  the  right  side:  once  near 
the  spine,  the  bullet  emerging  from  the 
right  side  and  passing  through  the  wind- 
shield of  the  car.  W  ith  all  these  wounds 
the  man  kept  hold  of  the  wheel  of  the 
car  and  ran  away  from  the  murderer. 
With  his  dead  wife  leaning  against  his 
shoulder  he  drove  at  night  30  miles  to 
the  next  town.  If  one  of  those  bullets 
which  passed  through  the  man's  body 
had  been  a  .44  or  a  .45  it  would  have  put 
him  out  of  commission.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  argument  against  large  calibres 
for  effectiveness. 

Two  of  the  boys  use  S  &  W  special 
revolvers,  double  action:  as  they  claim 
they  are  a  longer  range  gun  than  the 
Colt.  Our  sheriff  uses  a  .45  S.  A.  Colt. 
I  much  prefer  the  44-40  S.  A.  Colt  Front- 
ier Model,  which  I  am  carrying,  for  the 
following  reasons.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
club  and  it  won't  go  off  (always  have 
the  hammer  resting  on  an  empty 
cylinder.)  If  the  gun  is  dropped  it 
won't  go  off.  The  grip  and  hammer  are 
particularly  adapted  to  a  quick  draw  and 
a  firm  hold.  When  the  gun  is  drawn, 
with  the  thumb  on  the  hammer,  the 
weapon  is  cocked  by  its  own  weight 
when  thrown  down  into  position  in  one 
motion.  This  cannot  be  done  so  well 
with  other  models'. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  very  good 
reasons  why  I  prefer  a  Colt  Single  Action. 
I  have  tested  it  up  to  200  yards  and  it 
shoots  just  as  well  as  the  S  &  W  and  is 
handier.  We  always  carry  rifles  when 
called  out  into  the  country,  expecting 
long  range  work.  I  was  practicing  to- 
day with  my  six  shooter  at  100  and  200 
yards.    At  100  yards  I  hit  a  2  x  4  foot 


target  in  the  centre  first  shot  off  hand. 
At  200  yards  with  a  rest  hit  the  same  tar- 
get 2  out  of  5  shots.  However,  as  I  have 
told  you  before  I  am  a  poor  shot. 

I  carry  my  gun  in  a  medium  soft 
holster  inside  the  trousers  on  the  right 
side  just  in  front  of  the  hip-bone,  over 
the  appendix.  The  holster  is  held  in 
place  by  a  flap  which  goes  over  the  trous- 
ers, the  belt  passing  through  the  flap. 
This  position  I  believe  will  give  the  quick- 
est draw.  Most  of  the  boys  use  a  stiffer 
holster  on  the  outside  of  the  trousers 
back  of  the  hip,  sometimes  with  the  end 
of  the  holster  sticking  in  the  hip-pocket. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  gun  set  high  enough 
in  the  holster  so  that  the  hammer  and 
trigger  guard  are  free  to  grasp  quickly." 

Most  of  the  foregoing  information 
sounds  reasonable  to  me.  I  want  to 
try  my  S.  A.  Colt  at  75,  100  and  200 
yards  before  I  can  accept  some  of  that 
long  distance  stuff.  It  looks  to  me 
like  hitting  a  man  in  the  head  at  75-100 
yards  would  be  mighty  good  shooting, 
both  for  the  gun  and  the  man  behind  it. 
However  I  am  giving  you  the  information 
as  it  came  to  me  from  a  perfectly  reliable 
man  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  South- 
west for  many  years  and  should  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

R.   E.  W. 
Winnipeg.   

A  .256  Barrel  For  a  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition  Dept. 

Please  give  me  the  name  and  address 
of  some  reliable  gun-smith  or  firm  who 
can  furnish  me  a  barrel  for  the  .256 
Newton  cartridge  and  fit  it  on  a  Winchest- 
er model  1895  frame.  I  understand  that 
Chas.  Newton  used  to  do  this  work  but 
do  not  know  if  he  will  do  this  now. 

Please  give  me  the  new  address  of  the 
Marlin  Arms  Company. 

Iver  Skottam. 

Reply — 1'here  are  quite  a  number  of 
gunsmiths  who  could  fit  a  barrel  to  a 
Winchester  rifle,  provided  they  have 
the  barrel  to  begin  with.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Canadian  gunsmiths,  however, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
rifle  barrels. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  fitting  o 
a  .256  Newton  barrel  to  a  Model  1895 
Winchester  because  this  cartridge  will 
work  much  better  with  a  bolt  action  than 
with  a  lever  action.  If  you  do  not  like  a 
Newton  action  you  could  fit  a  .256 
barrel  to  a  Mauser  action  or  a  Spring- 
field action,  the  latter,  however,  you 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  to 
obtain. 

If  you  desire  to  use  a  .256  Newton, 
we  believe  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
buy  one  of  the  Newton  rifles  and  use 
it  then  to  try  to  make  up  a  hybrid  weap- 
on. 

The  Marlin  Firearms  Corporation  can 
be  reached  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Editor. 


Notes  on  Military  Match  Rifles. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

While  reading  the  December  1921 
issue  of  Bod  and  Gun  in  Canada  I  noticed, 
a  piece — -"Suggestions  on  Military  Rifles" 
— by  Thomas  Young. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  gun  cranky  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible 
without  boring  you,  by  putting  in  a  few 
suggestions  of  my  own. 

In  the  first  place  the  long  Enfield  is  not 
the  best  rifle  to  use  .303  ammunition 
for  target  shooting.  There  are  probably 
none  of  the  long  Enfields  chambered  for 
the  Mark  VI 1  (pointed  bullet)  ammuni- 
tion, which  reduces  the  accuracy  for  the 
bullet  has  to  jump  too  far  to  reach  the 
rifling. — The  long  taper  of  the  rifling  at 
the  breech  before  it  reaches  its  natural 
depth,  is  another  factor. 
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Now  the  .303  Ross  is  not  chambered 
for  the  Spitzer  bullets  but  it  will  handle 
them  and  should  prove  more  accurate 
than  the  Enfield  on  account  of  its  one- 
piece  stock.  I  don't  remember  whether 
the  Ross  has  short-taper  rifling  or  not, 
but  I  believe  it  is  shorter  than  the  En- 
fields.  Then  what  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  unscrew  the  barrel  from  the  receiver 
of  the  Ross  and  take  sufficient  off  the 
breach  of  the  barrel  to  allow  the  bullet  to 
come  as  close  to  the  rifling  as  in  the  new 
short  Enfields.  Of  course,  this  would 
mean  rechambering  but  that  would  be 
trivial  in  expense  if  done  properly. 

Next  comes  the  ammunition.  If  the 
regular'military  ammunition  does  not  make 
at  least  a2§  inch  group  at  200  yards  and 
a  6  inch  group  at  500  yards — shooting 
from  machine  rest  in  very  calm  weather, 
of  course — it  should  be  revised;  i.e., 
reloaded. 

In  reloading,  one  would  almost  have 
to  use  shells  with  central  fire  holes  in 
the  pocket  of  the  primer,  which  would 
mean  the  use  of  American  shells  unless 
the  Dominion  cartridge  Company  man- 
ufactures them. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  powder 
charge  should  be  carefully  hand  weighed. 
I  believe  that  if  all  the  above  were  carried 
out,  we  would  have  a  long  range  target 
rifle  comparing  very  favorably  in  accur- 
acy with  the  Springfield  when  using  150 
gr.  bullets. 

Probably  John  Young  would  like  to 
know  a  few  of  the  ballistics  of  the  .276 
British,  as  it  was  officially  called,  if  they 
are  not  already  known  by  him.  It  used 
a  165  grain  Spitzer  bullet  and  was  driven 
at  3000  foot  seconds  and  still  had  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hundred  foot  seconds 
remaining  velocity  at  1000  yards.  The 
War  Office  I  believe  claimed  it  to  be  as 
accurate  as  the  Springfield,  but  whether 
the  army  will  be  armed  with  them  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen. 

G.  M.  Percy. 

Bullet  Moulds. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Where  can  I  procure  a  bullet  mould 
for  round,  20-gauge  bullets? 

Do  you  know  of  any  store  or  dealer 
where  I  might  procure  repairs  or  accessor- 
ies for  muzzle  loading  guns? 

John  A.  McPherson, 

Gravenhurst. 

Reply — You  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain 
moulds  for  casting  20  gauge  round  balls, 
from  the  Modern  Bond  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.  S.  A.,  or  the 
Ideal  Manufacturing  Company  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  both  firms. 

Try  W.  A.  Brock  ofLondon,  Ontario, 
for  repairs  for  a  muzzle-loading  shotgun. 

Editor. 


Cartridges  For  an  Auxiliary  Barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada  and  appreciate  all  the  queries  and 
answers.  I  have  a  gun  and  am  stuck  for 
ammunition  for  it.  Possibly  the  editor 
or  a  brother  reader  can  tell  me  where  to 
obtain  ammunition  for  the  same.  It  is 
a  double  barrel  shotgun  with  a  full 
length  rifle  barrel  to  be  put  inside  of  the 
shotgun  barrels.  It  is  a  Bayard  shotgun. 
There  is  no  mark  on  the  rifle  barrel. 
The  rifle  barrel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  Norway. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  somebody  who 
knows  the  ballistics  of  the  cartridge  as 
well  as  where  to  obtain  ammunition  for 
it. 

John  Reimer, 

Webb,  Sask. 

Reply — It  would  be  difficult  to  advise 
the  calibre  of  the  ammunition  that  is 
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used  from  the  description  which  you 
have  given.  It  appears  to  be  either  7 
M.M.  or  .25  calibre.  Most  of  the 
auxiliarv  barrels  used  in  America  are 
bored  for  .32-40,  .38-55,  or  .30-30  cart- 
ridges. 

Possibly  one  of  our  readers  can  supply 
this  information. 

Editor. 


A  Gunsmith  in  British  Columbia. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number  a  person 
in  the  dark  and  damp  Pitt  Meadows, 
B.  C,  asking  if  there  was  a  gunsmith 
near  that  locality.  Mr.  H.  Tisdal, 
Hastings  St.,  Vancouver,  is  the  working 
gunsmith  and  setting  agent  for  the  firm 
of  Tisdal,  Birmingham  I  think. 

Another  asks  how  to  make  the  trigger 
pull  easier.  File  the  catches  on  the 
tumbler  very  carefully,  the  firing  one 
first  and  then  the  safety,  which  necessi- 
tates taking  off  the  lock  and  putting  on 
again  several  times;  but  do  not  touch 
the  sear. 

J.  C.  Ross, 

Advance. 

Reply— This  information  will,  no  doubt 
be  of  assistance  to  many  of  our  readers 
in  this  locality. 

Editor 


Various  Queries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  Burk- 
hart  of  St.  Paul?He  used  to  be  a  second- 
hand dealer  in  firearms. 

Is  it  possible  for  me  to  get  a  Krag 
Carbine  from  the  U.  S.  Government  at 
this  time? 

Have  any  of  the  used  Lee-Enfields  of 
.303  Calibre  as  used  in  the  late  war,  been 
offered  for  sale? 

Have  the  Ross  Company  gone  out  of 
business? 

Elmer  A.  Updike, 

Amazon. 

Reply — The  firm  to  which  you  refer 
is  known  as  the  Wm.  R.  Burkhardt 
Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
.  You  could  not  obtain  a  Krag  Carbine 
from  the  United  States  Government 
unless  you  were  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  I  understand  that  the  sup- 
ply of  Carbines  has  become  exhausted. 

As  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  a  .303  Lee-Enfield  unless  you  can 
buy  one  from  someone  who  now  owns 
one  of  them. 

The  Ross  Rifle  Company  discontinued 
during  the  war. 

Editor. 

Energy  of  a  Shotgun  Load. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

How  many  foot  pounds  has  a  12-gauge 
gun  with  314  drams  of  black  powder 
and       ounces  of  shot? 

John  Pratt, 

Shubencadie. 

Reply — The  energy  of  a  shotgun  load, 
of  course,  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the 
shot.  Different  styles  of  shotgun  powd- 
ers will  give  slightly  different  velocities. 
The  energy  varies  with  the  square  of  the 
velocity  and  therefore,  it  makes  a  big 
difference  whether  you  are  referring  to 
muzzle  velocity,  velocities  midway  over 
a  40  yard  range,  velocities  at  40  yards 
or  any  other  distance  as  small  shot 
lose  their  velocity  very  rapidly.  Large 
size  shot  would  have  much  greater  energy 
at  any  range  beyond  15  to  20  yards 
than  a  like  amount  of  small  shot. 

Therefore,  any  figures  that  might  be 
given  you  might  be  misleading  in  case 
they  were  applied  to  other  conditions. 

You  can   determine  foot  pounds  of 
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energy  possessed  by  any  load  of  shot 
by  using  the  following  formula: 
TT-1Z   m  v  2 

^  /2  g 
The  mass  (m)  is  the  weight  in  pounds; 
the  velocity  (V)  is  the  velocity  in  foot 
seconds    at    the    distance*  considered; 
g  for  average  purposes  equals  32.16. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  saw  some  questions  asked  by  D.  L. 
Keever  in  the  December  issue  regarding 
the  .425  Wesley  Richards  rifle.  Where 
could  I  get  a  price  on  this  rifle?  Is  there 
a  Canadian  agent  for  same? 

H.   O.  Stuckey. 

Reply — We  would  suggest  that  you 
would  write  to  the  D.  Fraser  Company, 
10  Hospital  St.,  Montreal,  and  see 
whether  they  could  quote  you  a  price  on 
the  Westley  Richards.  If  they  cannot, 
very  likely  Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  45th 
&  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  could 
make  you  a  quotation,  but  in  that  case 
you  would  need  to  pay  a  duty  into  the 
United  States  and  another  duty  into 
Canada  and  this  would  make  the  weapon 
much  more  expensive  than  if  you  could 
obtain  it  from  some  of  the  Canadian 
firms  like  the  Fraser  Company.  All 
English  weapons  are  much  cheaper  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

Editor. 


Reloading  the  .32  Special. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion 
regarding  reloading  shells  for  the  .32 
Winchester  Special  rifle.  Can  it  be 
done  so  as  to  give  fairly  accurate  results? 
Please  state  which  primers  should  be 
used  and  the  kind  of  powder,  and  amount 
of  load.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  metal 
cased  bullets  or  would  lead  bullets  with- 
out metal  casing  be  satisfactory  for 
practice  shooting  without  leading  the 
bore  of  the  rifle? 

G.  A.  Whiting. 

Reply — It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
reload  a  cartridge  like  the  .32  Special  to 
obtain  accurate  results  due  to  the  slow 
twist  of  the  rifling  of  this  weapon.  With 
the  16  inch  twist  you  can  use  cast  bullets 
very  satisfactorily  and  do  not  need  to 
use  the  metal  cased  bullets  unless  you 
desire  them.  The  metal  cased  bullets 
will  nearly  always  give  the  best  accuracy. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  make  the 
bullets  one  part  tin  to  fifteen  parts  of 
lead  and  reload  with  any  of  the  short 
range  powders  like  Unique  or  No.  80. 
You  can  reload  the  full  charges  when 
using  metal  cased  bullets  with  any  of 
the  high  power  powders  adapted  to  use 
in  this  cartridge,  such  as  Lighting,No.  18, 
No.  16  or  Hercules  No.  300.  Use  the 
exact  loads  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  use  the  primers  which  fit 
the  make  of  shells  which  you  are  using. 
You  can  easily  obtain  the  numbers  of 
the  primers  by  writing  to  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  cartridges.  In  reloading  ammu- 
nition success  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  accurate  seating  of  the  bullet 
in  the  shell  and  upon  the  evenness  of  the 
weighing  or  measuring  of  the  powder 
charges.  Be  sure  that  the  bullets  are 
all  seated  to  the  same  depth,  that  they 
are  crimped  alike,  and  that  they  are 
seated  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
cartridge.  You  should  be  able  to  obtain 
accurate  results  with  any  of  the  recom- 
mended charges  if  your  reloading  is  prop- 
erly done. 

Editor. 


Prayer  of  the  Fisherman 

O  thou,  who  has  peopled  the  waters 
of  the  earth  with  the  tempting  creatures 
that  lurk  in  the  depths  thereof  or  swim 
in  the  shallow  places: 

Grant  that  only  favorable  winds  may 
blow  when  I  go  out  to  fish,  but  preserve  in 
me  a  saint-like  temper  should  the  winds 
blow  out  of  the  East. 

Lead  me  into  the  haunts  of  the  big 
and  mighty  creatures  of  the  deep,  but 
teach  me  to  remember  that  it  isn't 
always  the  big  fish  that  gets  away. 

Lead  me  not  into  the  temptation  of 
those  who  devastate  the  haunts  of  the 
finny  treasures,  that  they  may  pose  to 
satisfy  foolish  vanity  before  a  camera. 

Keep  me  in  truthful  tongue  and  guide 
me  so  that  when  I  shall  tell  of  my  con- 
quest of  the  fish,  those  who  hear  will 
arise  and  say: 

"O  paradox,  behold  a  fisherman  and 
the  truth  is  in  him." 

Keep  my  tongue  from  profane  speech 
when  the  line  slacks  and  the  big  one  gets 
away,  and  preserve  in  me  the  patience 
of  Job  who  as  history  recalls,  never 
handled  the  rod  and  reel  and  who  ther- 
fore  was  nevery  sorely  tried.  Help  me 
to  remember  that  he  who  in  the  excite- 
ment of  losing  the  big  fish  can  serenely 
smile,  has  without  doubt  earned  an 
eternal  habitation  in  that  land  where 
all  fishermen  long  to  go — the  place  of 
favorable  wind  where  the  fish  always 
bite. 

Preserve  in  me  the  real  instincts  of  a 
true  fisherman.  May  I  never  be  tempted 
to  lure  to  destruction  more  than  the  legal 
number  nor  may  I  ever  under  penalty  of 
banishment  from  the  good  fellowship  of 
all  true  sportsmen,  take  a  fish  out  of 
season  or  one  not  of  legal  size. 

Teach  me  the  real  joy  of  fishing,  not 
for  the  fish  but  for  the  zest  of  the  sport, 
and  help  me  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
preservation  and  the  conservation  of 
our  untold  riches  in  the  gamey  denizens 
of  the  depths. 

And  we  most  fervently  pray  that  when 
the  last  line  has  been  dried  and  the  last 
rod  laid  affectionately  away,  we  may  find 
— Jonah-like — a  resting  place  in  the  inner- 
most portals  of  our  heart's  dearest  desire 
— the  biggest  fish.  Amen. 


Fire  Without  Matches 

A  means  of  obtaining  fire  without 
matches  is  explained  by  A.  S.  Thompson, 
M.  D.,  of  Havelock,  Ont.  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Toronto  Globe.  Rod  and 
Gun  Readers  will  probably  be  interested 
in  his  method  .    He  says 

"I  have  kindled  a  fire  in  a  few  minutes 
by  means  of  .22  rifle  cartridges.  First 
prepare  dry  shavings.  Then  tear  a 
piece  from  a  cotton  shirt,  part  of  a  sleeve, 
etc.  Moisten  a  small  patch  in  the  centre 
of  the  cloth  and  empty  on  it  the  powder 
taken  from  three  or  four  of  your  cart- 
ridges. Rub  the  powder  into  this  damp 
spot.  The  bullets  are  readily  removed 
by  inserting  them  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  and  twisting  off  the  shell.  Place 
your  cotton  on  ground  surrounded  by 
dry  shavings.  Load  and  fire  rifle  directly 
downward  with  cotton  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  inches.  Blow  up  a  little  and 
your  fire  is  made." 
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Latest  addition  to  the  Macdonald 
family  of  good  tobaccos— a  "sure-to- 
satisfy"  smoke  that  will  change  all 
your  former  ideas  of  a  fifteen  cent 
cigarette.  Get  a  packet  or  two  of 
Macdonald's.  You  11  find  them  wor- 
thy of  the  grand  old  name  they  bear. 
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FISHING  NOTES 


RANDOM  CASTS 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WITH  the  coming  of  spring  and  the 
retreat  of  King  Winter  before 
the  advancing  sunrays,  the 
thoughts  of  the  angler  gently  turn  to 
reflections  on  what  is  open  to  him  in 
the  way  of  angling  and  how  he  can  im- 
prove himself  over  the  season  that  went 
before.  It  is  in  the  spring  that  the  tackle 
outfit  is  brought  forth  and  inspected  to 
see  just  what  new  articles  are  needed 
and  whether  or  not  some  of  the  old  ones, 
in  the  way  of  minnows  and  lures  can  be 
made  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  still 
another  summer's  fishing.  Probably 
some  of  the  greatest  thrills  to  be  realized 
in  angling  are  the  thrills  that  come  with 
preparing  for  a  season  on  the  waters. 
The  hours  of  anticipation  keep  the  in- 
centive alive,  and  should,  in  the  final  be 
the  means  to  a  more  thorough  realization 
of  the  joys  and  comforts  of  angling. 
Someone  has  said  that  half  of  the  pastime 
of  angling  lies  in  having  a  good  outfit 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  use  of  it. 
Probably  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
this.  The  joy  of  possessing  a  good  outfit 
is  of  an  exceptional  sort  indeed.  A  high 
class  outfit  gives  one  the  knowledge 
beforehand  that  at  least  he  has  the 
right  material  to  work  with,  and  knowing 
this  it  is  part  of  the  psychology  of  the 
situation  that  the  man  behind  the  rod 
tries  his  level  best  to  live  up  to  the  ends 
apparently  expected  of  him,  and  vice 
versa,  if  his  outfit  is  a  poor  one  he  will 
not  give  so  much  attention  to  this  art, 
and  will  be  content  with  slam-bang  per- 
formances where  but  a  part  of  his  ingen- 
uity is  given  over  to  the  game.  But  one 
thing  remains  certain.  If  a  man  be  a 
beginner  in  the  game  and  has  not  worked 
up  it  is  rather  best  not  to  get  too  high- 
grade  an  outfit  for  he  will  feel  utterly 
out-of-plare  with  it.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  a  beginner,  unversed  in  the  game 
will  take  the  word  of  a  sporting  goods 
store  clerk  and  will  buy  for  himself  a 
bamboo  rod  for  which  he  pays  forty  or 
even  fifty  dollars,  and  other  parts  of 
the  outfit  in  proportion.  Sooner  or 
later  he  is  going  to  find  out  that  he  is  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  he  will 
then  come  to  find  out  that  for  the  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars  he  could  have  purchased 
a  rod  that  would  have  done  him  as  well. 


Many  a  man  thus  ascertains  by  exper- 
ience what  he  could  have  found  out  by 
following  the  columns  of  an  outdoor 
magazine,  or  by  seeking  the  advice 
of  some  angler  who  has  long  been  at  the 
game.  I  have  often  noticed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  or  just  before  the 
season  when  the  fellows  are  buying  their 
outfits  how  many  amateurs  are  stung 
by  buying  high  grade  reels,  rods  and 
other  articles  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  outfit.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  pan  off  a  high  grade  reel 
on  an  amateur  who  is  stung  by  the  fishing 
bug.  When  one  is  stung  by  this  bug  and 
he  is  a  beginner  he  is  absolutely  disarmed, 
especially  when  in  the  presence  of  a  clerk 
who  has  fished  from  Florida  to  Lake  St. 
John,  and  from  the  Ten  thousand  Islands 
to  British  Columbia,  etcetera,  and  more. 
A  man  will  freely  part  with  his  pocket- 
book  for  a  winch  that  he  won't  be  able  to 
handle — unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  game.  It  is  therefore  best  to  make 
every  cent  count  in  buying  tackle; 
understanding  all  along  that  for  half  of 
what  is  expended  for  a  high  grade  outfit 
one  can  buy  a  very  good  outfit  that  will 
last  for  years.  Now  if  you  should  go 
out  on  the  streams  with  a  steel  rod,  fly- 
casting,  you  may  be  an  object  of  contempt 
in  the  eyes  of  certain  angling  purists 
who  will  adjust  their  glasses  and  give 
you  the  silent  appraisal: 

"A  steel  fly-rod,"  said  an  angler  on  the 
stream  one  day.  "I  never  knew  they 
made  steel  fly-rods.    Does  it  work?" 

I  told  him  that  it  did;  and  that  it  was 
a  good  all-around  rod  and  if  someone 
took  it  out  and  broke  a  joint  I  was  not 
out  a  great  deal.  I  admitted  that,  while 
it  was  not  one  half  as  resilient  as  the  bam- 
boo, and  that  after  many  hours  of  casting 
it  was  hard  on  the  wrist,  still  I  had  nc 
special  fault  to  find  with  it.  The  angler 
in  question  nodded  his  head,  and  as  the 
boat  left  us  there  was  a  smile  of  contempt 
on  his  face  and  he  probably  smiled  at 
his  companion.  These  men  were  met 
aga:n  later  on  in  the  day.  They  slowed 
up  and  the  purist  remarked:  "Well, 
how  did  the  steel  r»d  work  today?" 

"Not  bad,"  I  remarked,  (absolutely 
unboastful  bid  to  remember!) — and  I 
showed  up  ten  bass  that  I  had  brought  in. 


The  two  in  the  other  boat  froze  up  like 
twin  Arctic  ice-floes  "and  admitted  they 
had  had  no  luck  to  speak  of.  As  they 
chugged  away  they  looked  about  as  mourn- 
ful as  two  corpses! 

You  may  think  that  this  is  put  down 
to  show  what  a  wonderful  angler  I  am, 
and  all  that:  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  that 
I  as  a  third  grader,  have  yet  to  find  out 
about  the  game  and  probably  I  will 
some  day  be  a  fairly  decent  angler — but 
Lord  help  us  from  the  aristocratic  -purists 
who  are  all  money  and  have  but  insuffer- 
able contempt  for  the  smaller  fry  who 
cannot  associate  with  them! 

I  get  a  great  number  of  letters  from 
here  and  there  through  my  association 
with  Rod  an<>'  Gun  and  other  magazines. 
Many  beginners  write  asking  about  how 
much  should  be  expended  for,  say,  a 
fly-casting  outfit,  or  for  a  bait  casting 
outfit.  The  various  correspondents  will 
generally  make  the  declaration  that 
just  a  certain,  moderate  amount  of 
money  may  be  spent  on  tackle,  therefore 
the  amount  suggested  cannot  be  too 
high.  Furthermore  it  is  asked  if  bamboo 
or  steel  should  be  the  material  for  the 
fly-rod  and  the  same  for  the  bait  rod.s 

The  person  who  has  graduated  from 
the  class  of  the  beginners  can  safely 
procure  for  himself  a  higher  priced  outfit 
but  the  beginner  should  start  in  with 
material  at  a  smaller  figure.  If  you  want 
a  fly-rod  for  bait  fishing;  a  rod  that  will 
stand  up  under  much  rough  usage,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  worthy  I  would  suggest 
a  steel  rod.  It  will  cost  you  something 
like  ten  dollars,  probably  no  more  than 
eight.  If  you  want  one  rod  for  bait 
fishing  and  one  for  fly  fishing  it  is  well 
to  have  the  one  with  which  the  flies  are 
to  be  used  made  of  split  bamboo;  and 
a  machine-made  fly  rod  will  well  answer 
the  purpose  and  that  can  be  purchased 
for  five  or  six  dollars.  Now  as  between 
the  two  of  these,  if  one  has  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  let  it  be  the  bamboo.  It  is 
not  with  ease  that  a  fly-rod  puts  out  the 
light  fiies,  but  it  is  a  good  rod  to  begin 
with. 

Someone  has  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  beginner  start  in  with  a  fifteen  dollar 
bamboo  rod,  a  rod,  by  the  way  which  will 
be  hand-made  where  the  five  dollar  rod 
is  machine-made.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  the  first  season  be  spent  in  get- 
ting familiar  with  the  steel  rod.  The 
season  after  that  the  bamboo  rod  of 
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fifteen  dollars  will  make  a  mighty  fine 
purchase.  If,  in  succeeding  summers, 
higher  class  rods  are  desired  they  can 
easily  be  added  to  the  outfit. 

In  the  bait  rod  class  you  have  a  choice 
between  three  materials,  the  steel,  the 
bamboo,  and  the  solid  wood.  Which  of 
these  materials  are  best  to  use,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  beginner?  Here  again 
the  steel  rod  has  many  attractions  for 
the  reason  too,  that  the  bait  casting 
rod  makes  a  desirable  appliance  for 
trolling.  There  is  hardly  a  man  who  is 
a  bait  caster  who  does  not,  sooner  or 
later,  use  his  bait  rod  for  trolling,  hence 
the  attraction  of  the  steel.  I  will  admit 
that  a  bamboo  rod  possesses  qualities 
in  the  shape  of  resiliency  and  pliancy 
that  steel  can  never  possess,  but  it  also 
has  the  backbone  and  comforts  one  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  reliable.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  light  bamboo  rod  for 
the  casting  of  light  lures  and  there  is  a 
world  enjoyment  in  it;  but  a  light  bam- 
boo rod  does  not  fit  in  for  the  double 
purpose  of  casting  and  trolling^  Here  is 
where  the  steel  rod  comes  in  so  handy. 

If  I  were  to  make  any  suggestions  to 
the  beginner  I  would  say:  "Buy  steel 
for  the  bait  rod,  because  you'll  want 
to  use  it  for  trolling  purposes  too." 
This  is  not  to  forget,  however,  that  a 
short  bamboo  rod  of  the  heavier  sort 
makes  for  an  exceedingly  good  buy — the 
buy  in  fact  over  them  all — but  it  is  way 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  beginner  with  a 
small  amount  of  money  to  spend  on  an 
outfit,  so  we  cannot  consider  it  here. 

You  can,  however,  purchase  a  steel 
bait  rod  for  five  or  six  dollars  that  will 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  Of  course  for 
a  possible  ten  or  twelve  dellars  you  can 
obtain  a  steel  rod  with  silver,  agate-lined 
guides — but  this  may  be  too  steep  for  the 
beginner  to  wish  to  go.  If  he  does  want 
to  pay  a  price  something  like  that  I 
would  suggest  a  bamboo  bait  rod,  with 
plenty  of  backbone  to  it  that  will  serve 
both  as  a  casting  rod  and  as  a  trolling 
rod.  One  of  that  sort  made  in  bamboo 
will  cost  you  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars 
and  from  that  price  on  up  but  they  are 
well  worth  it.  A  rod  such  as  this  can  be 
had  provided  with  two  sizes  of  joints, 
one  light  and  longer  than  the  other  that 
is  suitable  and  meant  for  the  casting  of 
light  lures,  of  which  so  many  are  now 
on  the  market.  The  other  joint  is  more 
thick-set  and  stubby  and  works  in  fine 
for  trolling,  and  handling  muscallonge 
and  pike  of  all  sizes.  A  rod  such  as  this, 
however,  costs  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  but  mention  is  made  of  it  here 
in  the  interest  of  the  man  who  wants 
two  types  of  rods  in  one  without  spending 
money  purchasing  two  rods. 

I  may  be  criticised  for  saying  that 
one  can  expect  a  lot  of  a  six  dollar  steel 
rod.  A  "bamboo"  rod  at  that  price  is 
impossible;  but  the  steel  rod  gives  value 
for  every  inch  of  its  length.  It  is  almost 
inevitable  with  the  beginner  that  he  will 
enter  some  store  with  a  bargain  counter 
and  will  come  forth  with  a  rod  that  is 
painted  light  green  and  for  which  he  has 
been  set  back'  the  sum  of  $1.23  and  a 
sapsucker  fishing  line  for  which  he  threw 
away  twenty  cents.  The  reel  which  is 
to  adorn  the  rod  cost  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  works,  to  the  tune  of  $1.98  and 
is  of  a  bright  nickle  polish  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  will  blind  one  with 
the  reflected  rays.  The  rod  bought  will 
be  found  as  stiff  as  a  poker — a  hardwood 
stick  with  improvised  guides  upon  it 
would  do  as  well.  The  man  or  lad  using 
it  will  be  so  disgusted  with  the  whole 
works  that  he  is  liable  to  lose  interest 
in  the  fishing  game  from  the  start.  This 
will  be  especially  true  if  he  comes  in 
contact  with  experienced  men  using  high- 
grade  outfits,  and  using  them  exceedingly 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg, 
and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  new  England  and  four  Middle 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  water- 
power,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO  contains 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which 
may  be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free; 
to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads 
and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's  web  over  a  huge  part 
of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write — H.  A.  MACDONELL, 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Limited,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  all  kind  of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are 
streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing.  Also  Caribou  bar- 
rens. Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be 
secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information  together  with 
illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  Pittman,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  Ltd. 

St.  John's  Nfld. 
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THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MINARD'S 


I 


JTLLISONGray.awell 
_  known  Nova  Scotia 
guide,  writes : 

•'  Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  camps 
for  yeart  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  st 
give*  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
such  as  Sprains,  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc..  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


MINARD'S 

LINimeNT 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 
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JOE  WELSH  LEADERS 


The  genuine  Telerana 
Nova  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  by  actual  test. 
Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are 
using  them.  Why  not 
you?  Universally 
praised,  strong,  knot- 
less,  durable;  one  trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  For  trial,  I 
will  mail  you  a  3  ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  6  ft.,  50c;  or  9  ft.  7c.  One  leader 
will  last  you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Pric- 
es for  salmon  sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has 
been  looking  for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye 
No.  2.  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12,  tied  on  Joe  Welsh's 
Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest  part  of  your 
tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 
fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do 
not  get  brittle  with  age. 

The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass 
and  Trout  sizes  with  three  food  leader  attached, 
75c. 

The  "Welsherana"  transparent  minnows  in 
five  colors  are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom. 
Trout  and  Bass  sizes  $1.00  each  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait  casting  rod.  A  sample  order  of 
the  above  will  prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh'  goods 
s  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.    If  you  don't 
write  me. 

JOE  WELSH,  Pasadena,  California 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

I  can  supply  any  quantity  of 
TROUT  FLIES  to  the  Trade  or  to 
Anglers  in  Canada  in  all  the  usual 
standard  patterns — all  guaranteed 
IRISH  make  and  tied  here  on  the 
premises.  Prices  and  particulars  on 
application.  A  trial  solicited.  Cat- 
alogues post  free. 

L.  KEEGAN,  Specialist  in  Fly  Tying 
Fishing  Rod  and  Tackle  Maker 
3  Inns  Quay,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


FISHING- What  ■ 
Baits  and  When" 

SEND  FOA'THlS  FREE  BOOH 


Free 


s  book.    Gives  expert  data  on  what 
r  what  fifth  ander  varying  wea. 
her  or  water  conditions.  SentFKKE. 
SOUTH  BHHD  BAIT  CO. 
298  High  St.,  South  Bond,  Ind. 


well.  But  a  six  dollar  steel  bait  rod  one 
does  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of.  One 
may  consider  it  a  good  tool  to  start  out 
with,  looking  forward  to  a  coming  season 
when  a  better  rod  can  be  purchased. 
One  can  generally  sell  the  first  rod  then 
for  very  nearly  what  was  paid  for  it,  for 
at  the  close  of  the  first  season  the  rod 
should  still  be  in  very  good  shape.  The 
suggestion  made  that  one  should  part 
with  the  rod  then  for  a  better  one,  of 
higher  price,  is  that  one  may  content 
himself  the  rest  of  his  days  with  a  rod 
of  this  price,  having  favorably  started 
in  with  one.  To  get  the  most  out  of 
angling  one  must  try  out  new  and  newer 
materials.  There  is  a  world  of  joy  in 
using  a  new  appliance,  or  finding  that 
some  new  lure  is  far  better  than  an  old 
one. 

The  rod  with  a  merging  give  to  it  from 
centre  to  the  tip  is  a  rod  that  naturally 
recommends  itself.  By  this  merging 
give  it  is  meant  that  when  the  bait  hangs 
at  the  end  or  tip  of  the  rod  by  twitching 
the  rod  the  tip  will  gently  sway  up  and 
down.  The  necessity  of  this  "give" 
is  manifest  when  you  begin  to  cast  with 
the  tool;  it  adds  impetus  to  the  cast  and 
in  playing  the  fish  the  rod  will  answer 
to  every  move  made  by  the  bass,  bending 
and  assuming  position  with  every  sem- 
blance of  ease.  A  rod  such  as  this  will 
be  a  comfort  to  the  beginner  that  no  stiff 
rod  will  ever  answer  to,  and  that  a  six 
dollar  steel  rod  can  be  had  with  this 
action  I  know  to  be  true  for  I  have  used 
probably  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  in  my 
day.  I  would,  without  word,  on  my  own 
part,  pick  up  a  six  dollar  rod  and  cast 
all  day  with  it  without  any  complaint. 

The  beginner  in  bait  casting  will  almost 
always  make  a  mistake  in  the  purchase 
of  the  line.  It  is  possible  to  line  out  well 
on  a  good  little  rod,  :dso  on  a  moderate- 
ly priced  reel  but  the  line  question  is  a 
bothersome  one.  Why  this  should  be 
I  do  not  know  but  probably  it  is  for  the 
reason  that  while  other  tackle  is  spoken 
of  in  volumes  the  various  lines  needed 
for  various  sorts  of  fishing  receives  but 
passing  mention.  Now  it  is  important 
that  the  line  be  the  right  one  for  the  work 
demanded  of  it  and  the  one  the  beginner 
is  going  to  use  in  fishing  for  the  bass  is 
the  one  we  will  discuss  here.  Of  lines 
that  are  offered  to  the  amateur  there  are 
no  end.  Two  thirds  of  these  are  cheap, 
untrustworthy,  and  are,  in  a  word,  quite 
unfitted  for  the  bait  casting  reel.  In 
the  first  place  the  amateur  should  keep 
one  thing  in  mind  that  being  that  only 
one  material  will  answer  for  a  line,  and 
that  is  silk,  and  silk  only.  But  then 
there  are  two  kinds  of  silk  lines  to  select 
from  and  it  is  the  kind,  the  calibre,  and 
the  length  that  the  bait  caster  just  start- 
ing in  wants  to  know  about.  In  the  first 
place  a  50  yard  line  is  plenty  long  enough 
to  wind  on  the  100-yd.  reel  barrel. 
Before  you  wind  on  the  line  lay  on  a 
core  of  cheap  line,  (a  reasonable  amount) 
tie  the  silk  line  to  that  and  you  will  start 
out  right  and  your  50  yards  of  line  will 
suffice.  The  line  for  bait  casting  for 
bass  should  be  of  the  braided  type,  "soft 
braided"  it  is  called,  and  should  not  be 
the  hard  braided  sort.  A  soft  braided 
silk  line  reels  well,  lays  fine  and  when 
you  thumb  the  reel  it  will  not  burn  the 
tip  of  that  unit,  but  a  hard  braided  line 
surely  will.  As  to  the  size,  it  is  well  that 
the  soft  braided  bait  casting  line  should 
be  sixteen  pounds  test;  thus  when  you 
order  ask  for  the  sixteen  pound  test  soft 
braided  silk  line.  For  heavier  work, 
such  as  trolling,  the  twenty  pound  test 
line  is  suggested.  These  two  lines  will 
answer  for  any  work  on  the  average 
waters;  one  for  casting,  and  the  heavier 
one  for  trolling.    You  will  pay  from  one 


dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  lines 
of  this  type,  although  some  go  higher  in 
price  than  this. 

A  color  of  line  that  may  be  said  to  be 
regulation  color  and  which  is  greatly  in 
use  is  the  whitish  one  with  black  checks 
or  spots  on  it.  Of  course  this  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  not  silk  lines  in  other  col- 
ors that  are  not  just  as  good,  perhaps  even 
better  .  This  is  merely  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  "salt  and  pepper"colored 
line  is  the  regulation  line  that  you  will 
most  generally  see  in  use. 

The  beginner  will  usually  buy  one  line 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  one  should 
have  at  least  two  or  three  lines  in  reserve, 
for  usually  when  you  want  a  line  you 
want  it  bad,  and  then  if  you  have  no 
others  on  hand  you  are  out  that  much. 
Some  companies  put  up  their  lines  in 
glass  tubes.  In  such  air-tight  compart- 
ments the  lines  will  last  indefinitely, 
whereas  the  line  that  lies  around  in  the 
box  will  gather  to  itself  moisture  and  is 
bound  to  be  not  nearly  as  trustworthy  as 
the  line  protected  in  the  glass  tube. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  caution  the 
beginner  about  now  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing lines.  Often  the  beginner  will 
have  the  poorest  of  material  shoved  off 
on  him,  which  he  will  accept  without  a 
word,  generally  because  he  does  not 
know  the  good  from  the  bad.  In  just 
this  manner  will  the  clerk,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, sell  you  a  spool  of  line  that  has  been 
lying  around  on  the  shelves  or  in  the 
windows  a  long  time  and  which  are 
unsound.  Personally  I  think  that  the 
amateur  would  do  just  as  well  if  not 
better  to  order  his  outfit  by  mail  from 
some  reliable  house  dealing  in  sporting 
goods.  Any  of  those  advertising  in 
Bod  and  Gun  should  be  able  to  furnish 
every  item  mentioned,  and  should  give 
you  the  best  of  material.  Always  deal 
with  reliable,  long-established  houses. 
In  this  way  you  will  save  money  and  get 
your  money's  worth. 

In  selecting  lures  remember  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  more  than  three 
or  four  well  picked  ones  in  your  posses- 
sion, and  these  should  be  light  and  with 
as  few  hooks  on  them  as  possible.  All 
companies  of  note  making  artificial 
minnows  now  produce  lures  that  are 
both  light  and  conform  to  modern  sports- 
manlike demands  by  having  one  or  two 
hooks.  If  the  one  or  two  hooks  are 
arranged  right  (and  they  generally  are) 
they  will  hook  the  fish  as  readily  as 
though  there  were  six  gangs  on  the  body. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  the 
bass  are  in  the  more  shallow  water  a 
surface  minnow,  or  plug,  is  a  tempting 
one.  Some  of  the  wobblers  snake  along 
on  the  surface  and  are  very  attractive: 
other  wobblers  glide  along  under  the 
wateiv  You  should  get  one  of  each.  I 
think  with  one  underwater  wobbler  and 
one  top-working  wobbler,  that  can  be 
cast  inshore  in  the  most  shallow  of  water 
the  beginner  is  well  fixed;  and  if,  to 
this  array  he  adds  a  couple  of  bucktail 
lures  and  a  couple  of  pork  rind  baits, 
and  lastly  a  good  spoonhook  he  is  out- 
fitted right  and  can  go  into  any  water 
of  the  North.  One  thing  is  certain;  it 
does  not  matter  if  you  have  the  best 
baits  offered  to  you,  and  paid  for  with 
good  cold  cash  if  you  do  not  know  how 
to  work  those  lures,  or  if  you  are  careless 
about  it,  you  cannot  expect  to  have  any 
half-way  decent  success.  The  beginner 
will  do  well  to  spend  many  hours  of  his 
first  season  studying  the  game  and  getting 
the  "how"  of  properly  dropping  the  bait 
in  the  right  place;  to  work  along  slow 
instead  of  covering  three  or  four  lakes 
in  a  morning  and  accomplish  nothing. 
Of  course  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
beginner  is  the  only  one  tempted  to  do 
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this.  It  applies  equally  as  well  to  the 
man  who  has  been  at  the  game  for  years. 
Your  patient  fisher  will  spend  a  whole 
morning  moving  around  in  one  bay,  and 
strangely  enough,  comes  out  with  the 
fish  he  was  after  and  which  another  party, 
covering  miles  of  water,  did  not  come 
in  contact  with  or  near  to. 

Now  that  spring  has  come  around 
again  go  through  your  tackle  box  and  if 
it  is  badly  in  need  of  replenishing  see 
tkat  it  is  done  well  in  advance  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  season.  If  you  have  not  in 
many  years  made  any  additions  among 
your  lures,  better  give  them  to  the  boys 
that  you  know,  who  will  be  tickled  to 
their '  heart's  content  to  receive  them 
while  you  get  some  bright  new  articles  to 
use  in  your  advance  on  the  finny  army. 
Many  a  tackle  box  will  look  like  the  last 
day  of  winter  and  will  need  to  be  swept 
out.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it  before 
the  season  is  half  over. 


Queries  and  Answers 

Letter — In  the  February  issue  of 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  on  page  809, 
in  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  you  say:  "I 
believe  the  largest  muscallonge  there  is 
any  actual  record  of  weighed  51  pounds, 
and  I  cannot  at  the  moment  tell  you 
where  that  fish  was  caught,  or  whom 
to  address  to  find  out  more  in  regard  to 
it."  In  September  last  I  went  for  black 
bass  to  the  Rideau  region  of  Ontario  and 
on  my  journey  I  passed  a  half-day  in 
Gananoque.  In  the  International  Hotel 
in  that  place  there  is  a  mounted  muscal- 
longe and  beneath  it  is  this  description,  a 
copy  of  which  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
gave  to  me,  and  which  now  ornaments 
my  office  wall  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
As  follows; 

Muscallonge 

Length,  4  ft.  11  inches. 

Weight,  55  pounds,  3  ounces. 

Around  girth:  28  inches. 

Caught  by  Steve  G.  Dobey,  Gan- 
anoque, Ontario,  Canada  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  on  November 
5th,  1919. 

This  big  specimen  was  shown  at  the 
Canadian  Fisheries  exhibit  at  the  fair  in 
Toronto  last  summer.  It,  of  course, 
attracted  much  attention  and  its  owner 
received  a  very  complimentary  letter 
from  the  Fisheries  Commission  because 
of  it.  I  saw  Mr.  Dobey  in  Gananoque, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  killed  the  fish 
about  two  miles  from  the  Gananoque 
dock,  and  that  on  the  same  day  he  killed 
a  smaller  fish  of  about  twenty  pounds. 
If  this  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in 
ascertaining  a  "record"  fish  I  shall  be 
pleased. 

E.  Hart  Fenn,  M.C.  Washington 
Question — -In  an  article  written  by  you 
some  time  ago  you  mentioned  raffia 
grass  for  fly  tying.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  where  to  obtain  same  and  how  to 
prepare  it  for  use  in  wrapping  the  body 
of  the  fly. 

Answer — Raffia  grass  is  obtainable  in 
any  large  dry  goods  store  or  art  depart- 
ment of  any  such  store.  Where 
else  you  could  get  it  I  do  not  know.  Any 
store  supplying  schools  with  materials 
should  have  it  in  stock  as  it  is  used  in 
basket  weaving  by  the  children.  Raffia 
grass  can  be  had  in  many  colors  such 
as  green,  yellow,  orange,  etc.  A  selec- 
tion of  such  should  be  had  on  hand. 
In  preparing  it  to  use  for  wrapping 
the  body  of  a  fly  instead  of  floss  silk 
soak  it  thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water; 
then  separate  a  strand  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide  or  a  trifle  over  from  a  large 
strand;  catch  it  in  and  commence  wrap- 


=  A  HOTEL  HOME  II 

The  Richmond 

Between  5th  and  6th  Aves., 
at  70  West  46th  St. 

In  the  most  interesting  section  of  New  York 

^^UR  rates,  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  well  conducted  hotels 
in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  will  appeal 
to  families  or  persons  travelling  alone. 

Guests  will  receive  the  personal 
attention  of 

E.  B.  SEAMAN  RAY  BARNETT 

President  Manager 


^ho^ra^ranco  of  Ci^lon 

the  charm  of  its  hillside  gardens,  the  glint  of  tropical 
sunlight — are  imprisoned  in  the  little  leaves  that 
come  to  you  dried  and  labelled 
f, 
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leaves  awaiting  only  the  boiling  water  from  your  kettle  to 
liberate  all  the  joys  they  hold — to  give  you  a  beverage  that 
will  banish  thirst,  renew  your  energy,  stimulate  and  cheer. 
In  pound  and  half-pound  cartons. 
CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que.  is 
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FIRST  EDITION  OF 
HAND  BOOK  and  CATALCC 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  8c  In  U.S. 
stamps  or  10c  Canadian  coin. 


WE  SELL 
WESTERN  LUBALOY 
BULLETS 

MODERN-BOND  CO. 

82S  WEST  5th  ST.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Keep  Year  Gup  Clean 

HOPPE'S 
NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT 

No.  9 
Trade  Mark  Registered 

For  Cleaning  High  Power 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Fire- 
arms of  all  kinds.  RE- 
MOVES and  PREVENTS 
RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 

Frank  A.  Hoppo,  2314  N.  8th  St.  Phlla.  Pa. 


Mizpah 

JOCK  No.  44 


Gives  you  a  feeling 
of  real  comfort  and  the 
assurance  of  perfect 
protection  while  exer- 
cising. Opening  be- 
neath Patent  flap.  A 
Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs. 
C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt-bound  webbing. 
Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury 
to  rubber.  Fits  per- 
fectly. Can't  rub  or 
chafe.  Finest  quality 
elastic  webbing.  Ask 
your  dealer,  and  if  he 
will  not  supply  you 
with  MI2PAH  JOCK 
No.  44,  send  us  $1.00 
and  waist  measure- 
ments and  we  will 
send  by  mail. 

Ths  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Sus- 
pensory No.  50. 
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GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

CASH    OR  CREDIT  Save    money     on  roar 
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WRITE  TO- DAY  FOB 
CATALOGUE,  IT  18  FREE 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any 
part  of  Canada  for  in- 
spection at  our  expense. 
Payments  may  be  made 
Weekly  or  Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
IS  Tsronts  Arcade,  TORONTO,  Canada 


ping,  being  careful  to  get  a  smooth 
surface  throughout.  Raffia  grass  in 
my  estimation  far  excells  over  floss 
silk  for  wrapping  fly  bodies  as  it  is 
three  times  more  lasting  and  holds  its 
color.  It  does  not  readily  unravel  if 
wrapped  right. 

Question — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  magazine  and  as  I  find  you  answer 
a  lot  of  questions  in  some  of  your  columns 
I  would  like  to  know  the  answer  to  one 
that  has  been  bothering  me  for  two  whole 
years.  Three  years  ago  I  got  a  real  nice 
casting  rod  given  me  for  a  Christmas 
present,  and  as  there  is  a  fair  sized  river 
or  creek  near  town  I  went  down  and 
tried  it  out  the  following  spring,  and  say 
the  luck  I  had.  I  caught  fourteen  of 
the  nicest  pike  you  ever  saw;  they  all 
ranged  from  three  to  twelve  pounds 
in  weight,  and  from  then  on  till  fall  I 
caught  enough  fish  to  supply  the  whole 
town.  Well,  the  following  spring  I 
went  to  try  my  luck  again,  and  although 
there  seemed  to  be  all  kinds  of  fish  I 
never  caught  a  single  one  all  summer 
long.  Last  summer  it  was  just  the 
same.  No  fish  to  be  caught  no  matter 
what  kind  of  lures  I  used.  I  used  both 
brass  and  nickle  plated  spoon  spinners, 
and  even  tried  flies  but  nary  a  bite  did  I 
gel.  There  is  a  dam  near  here  and  every 
spring  hundreds  of  jack  fish  and  pike 
are  dipped  out  with  nets  while  they 
are  trying  to  get  over.  Now  if  you  can 
give  me  any  possible  solution  for  this 
puzzle,  or  tell  me  how  to  catch  them, 
I'll  be  greatly  pleased. 

Answer — You  say  that  while  they  were 
striking  fine  you  caught  enough  to 
feed  the  whole  town.  I  do  not  know  the 
size  of  the  town  you  hail  from  but  even 
a  small  town  can  consume  a  lot  of  fish. 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  for  taking 
more  than  you  need  for  your  own  use 
and  yours  is  a  visible  example.  You 
claim  the  fish  are  there;  you  can  see 
them;  but  they  won't  bite.  You  got 
enough  while  they  did  bite  to  last  for  a. 
good  many  years,  judging  the  whole 
number  in  suitable  sportsmanlike  catches; 
you  will  have  bad  luck  some  years  to 
come  as  you  have  caught  your  share. 

We  must  always  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  catch  more  than  we  need  for  our  own 
use.  Many  a  beginner  in  fishing  has 
made  the  mistake  of  accepting  laudations 
of  "You  are  a  great  fisherman"  and 
"Pretty  hard  to  beat  you  in  the  fishing 
game"  and  as  a  result,  to  keep  his  repu- 
tation up,  has  felt  called  upon  to  supply 
a  whole  town  as  you  state.  This  is  not 
angling;  it  is  merely  commercial  fishing 
under  another  name.  It  is  not  sport  for 
the  end  held  in  view  is  a  selfish  one  and 
it  is  just  such  practices  as  this,  when 
persisted  in,  that  accounts  for  the  alarm- 
ing decline  of  fishes  even  in  Canadian 
waters  and  which  in  the  end  will  result 
in  the  destruction  of  the  race  of  finny 
ones.  We  should  at  all  times  be  careful 
to  take  but  the  few  fish  that  we  need 
for  our  own  use,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  for  a  good  friend  or  neighbor;  but 
never  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  feed  a 
townl 

I  could  give  you  directions  for  getting 
the  fish  you  speak  of  that  will  not  strike 
but  in  this  instance  I  must  surely  decline 
to  be  of  any  help. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question — What  can  I  use  to  renew 
the  bronze  finish  on  ferrules  and  reel 
seats  which  are  of  brass?  I  have  a  ten 
and  one  half  foot  fly  rod  weighing  eight 
ounces.  Could  I  use  this  with  live  min- 
nows as  bait  in  fishing  for  trout  from 
shore?  The  bottom  drops  away  quickly 
from  the  shores  of  this  particular  lake 
I  intend  to  fish  this  season  .  In  what 
manner  would  I  use  the  minnow?  Could 


preserved  minnows  be  used?  How? 
An  answer  through  your  valuable  maga- 
zine would  be  highly  appreciated. 

Answer — As  to  renewing  the  bronze 
finish  on  ferrules  and  reel  seats  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Prob- 
ably some  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  will 
be  so  good  as  to  pass  along  a  means 
toward  the  end  sought.  If  so  this  would 
be  received  with  interest. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  fly-rod  vou 
mention  would  not  be  suitable  for  'the 
purpose  you  have  in  view  but  it  really  is 
not  a  rod  for  bait  fishing.  A  shorter  rod 
than  this,  say  nine  or  nine  and  one  half 
feet,  or  even  eight  and  one  half  feet 
would  be  about  right,  having  a  seven 
ounce  weight  to  it.  But  the  rod  you 
mention,  while  somewhat  long,  will  do, 
though  care  must  be  taken  in  working 
the  minnow  so  as  not  to  flick  the  minnow 
off  which,  by  the  way,  is  easily  done 
with  a  fly-rod.  If,  as  you  say,  the  bottom 
drops  away  rapidly  from  the  shore  why 
not  use  an  ordinary  eight  foot  bait  rod 
of  the  Henshall  type  with  the  handle 
below  the  reel  seat  as  on  a  bait  casting 
rod?  Some  rods  of  this  sort  can  be 
had  in  steel  for  a  small  amount.  They 
have  the  virtue  of  not  being  too  limber 
and  one  can  work  it  without  flicking 
the  minnow  off. 

In  using  a  live  minnow  for  trout  see 
that  a  nine  foot  leader  of  gut  be  used  if 
using  the  ten  and  one  half  foot  rod — and 
fine  in  calibre  if  you  desire.  In  hooking 
on  the  minnow,  (which  should  be  alive) 
insert  just  back  of  the  dorsal  fin,  the 
hook  bend  to  lie  horizontal  and  not  per- 
pendicular. Be  sure  not  to  hook  so 
deep  as  to  touch  the  backbone.  A 
minnow  so  hooked  will  live  long.  Fish 
as  cautiously  as  possible  and  be  sure  that 
no  shadows  are  cast  over  the  water. 
Even  the  shadow  of  a  rod  is  liable  to 
frighten  them  away.  A  cloudy  day  or 
toward  evening  is  the  best  time  to  go 
after  trout  in  deep  water  bait  fishing. 
Live  minnows,  however,  should  not  be 
the  only  lure  used.  A  worm  will  prob- 
ably be  better  than  a  minnow.  Tiny 
crabs  one  to  one  and  one  half  inches  in 
length;  and  helgramite  can  also  be  used 
successfully  in  deep  fishing.  Search 
under  the  rocks  along  the  shore  of  the 
waters  in  question  and  find  out  what  they 
are  feeding  on  and  then  bait  up  accord- 
ingly. You  will  also  do  well  to  cut  open 
the  stomachs  of  the  fish  you  catch,  espec- 
ially sizeable  fellows,  and  find  out  what 
they  have  been  feeding  on.  Then  bait 
your  hook  in  accordance. 

Preserved  minnows  can  be  used, 
but  they  must  be  hooked  different. 
Slip  a  hook  onto  the  leader  about  an 
inch  or  so  up  and  tie  it,  leaving  a  portion 
stick  out.  To  that  end  tie  another  hook. 
That  will  give  you  two  hooks  on  the  lead- 
ers, one  right  below  the  other.  The 
upper  hook  on  the  leader  hooks  into 
the  lips  of  the  minnow;  the  end  hook  is 
inserted  near  the  tail.  The  fish,  when  it 
seizes  this  cannot  fail  to  stay  on.  It  is 
far  easier  to  fish  with  a  preserved  min- 
now than  a  live  minnow.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  when  it  is  lifted  out  of 
the  water  each  time  it  must  be  done 
with  care,  although  a  preserved  minnow 
will  stand  more  abuse. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question — In  a  recent  number  of  Rod 
ana  Gun  you  gave  a  talk  on  the  black 
bass.  The  weights  agree  with  the  local 
fishing  except  we  get  one  or  two  of  five 
pounds  each  season.  Mr.  Gemmit  (Al- 
monte, Ontario)  took  four  in  one  day  at 
White  Lake  that  weighed  19  pounds  "and 
11  ounces.  In  the  January  issue  of 
Field  and  Stream  the  first  Prize  bass 
was  an  eight  pounder  and  so  on  down  to 
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6  pounds.  Do  you  really  think  those 
fish  were  weighed  on  scales? 

Answer — That  was  a  mighty  nice 
catch  made  in  your  part  of  Ontario  by 
Mr.  Gemmit.  Some  exceedingly  fine 
bass  are  annually  caught  in  the  Province 
and  of  course  but  one  out  of  fifty  or  so 
ever  get  into  a  prize  contest  or  are  ever 
spoken  of  outside  of  a  ring  of  friends. 
Big  fish  are  always  sought  after,  and 
this  is  just  as  true  with  black  bass  as 
with  any  of  the  larger  finny  ones.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  fish  entered 
in  the  Field  and  Stream  prize  contest 
are  accurate  and  authentic  catches  since 
an  affidavit  has  to  go  with  each  with 
witnesses  as  proof  of  the  "deed;"  in  fact 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  contest,  the 
fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  in 
the  presence  of  the  witnesses. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question — I  will  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  will  publish  this  question  and 
give  me  any  information  you  can  on  the 
subject.  Can  buffalo  fish  be  taken  on 
a  hook  and  if  so  what  bait  should  be  used"? 
What  time  of  year  would  angling  for 
this  fish  be  most  likely  to  be  successful? 
We  have  buffalo  fish  in  the  lakes  here  but 
I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  getting 
any  here  in  Sask.  with  hook  and  line. 
I  have  been  told  that  they  do  get  them 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  angling  but  thought 
it  may  be  a  different  fish  with  the  same 
name. 

Answer — Undoubtedly  the  buffalo 
fish  you  mention  is  the  same  as  is  found 
in  the  United  States,  ranging  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  extending  as  far  north  as  Sask. 
The  buffalo  fish,  (Ictiobus  cyprinella)  and 
the  carp-sucker  (Carpiodes  cyprinus) 
are  the  largest  members  of  Catostomidae, 
the  sucker  family;  they  are  hump-backed 
much  like  the  whitefish;  a  sluggish  fish 
that  is  a  bottom-feeder,  and  therefore 
if  wanted  on  hook  and  line  must  be 
fished  for  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
Much  of  the  lack  of  success  that  comes 
with  trying  to  catch  this  fish  is  a  failure 
to  realize  that  it  moves  along  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  creeping  along  on  its 
belly  so  to  speak  and  that  if  he  is  to  be 
captured  on  the  hook  the  bait  must  roll 
along  on  the  bottom.  While  worms  will 
acquire  some  of  these  husky  brutes  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  dough  balls.  Take 
ordinary  white  dough  and  make  them  the 
size  of  peas;  cut  white  sewing  thread  into 
small  pieces  and  mix  in  with  them.  This 
will  hold  them  together.  Now  fix  one 
on  the  hook  and  let  it  roll  down  the 
bottom  into  the  deepest  hole  in  the 
stream.  You  may  wonder  what  the 
buffalo  fish  takes  this  doughball  to  be? 
The  sucker  family  is  notorious  for  wiping 
out  fish  spawn;  and  the  doughball  in 
the  eyes  of  the  buffalo  fish  probably 
looks  like  the  most  appetizing  enlarged 
fish  egg  ever  seen  and  promptly  takes 
it  into  his  mouth.  He  does  not  make 
much  commotion  about  it  so  one  has  to 
judge  by  the  twitches  on  the  line  if  one  is 
turning  the  doughball  in  his  mouth. 
That  is  the  time  to  set  the  hook.  Using 
these  baits  one  should  be  able  to  acquire 
all  the  carp,  suckers  and  buffalo  fish  he 
can  possibly  have  use  for.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  in  passing  that  the  spring 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  in  which  to 
use  them  as  food.  In  the  winter  they 
hibernate  by  sinking  themselves  in  the 
mud,  but  when  they  come  out  and  swarm 
in  the  brooks  and  rivers  they  are  at  their 
best;  their  flesh  is  then  hard  and  not 
bad  eating;  nothing  of  course  compared 
to  other  fishes  but  esteemed  as  a  luxury 
by  many  in  the  plains  country  where 
fish  species  are  few  and  far  between. 
Let  me  add  that  if  spring-caught  suckers 
and  buffalo  fish  are  smoked  they  make 
very  good  eating.    Some   think  them 
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for  rod  making. 


is  the  Registered  name  of 
the  specially  prepared  steel 
hard  bamboo  soley  used  by 

9  9   The  World  Premier  Angling  Specialists  in  the  manu- 
al       facture  of  their  famous  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods,  and 
is  the  hardest,  toughest,  and  most  springy  material  known 
No  ordinary  bamboo  can  be  compared  with  it. 
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Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


Better  Your  Aim 


Close-up  Rear  Aperture 

Centers  the  Eye  on 
Front  Sight  and  Target 


LOOK  at  the  picture  again.  Note  how 
naturally  the  eye  centers  on  the  front 
sight  and  target.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  easy  accuracy  of  Lyman 
Sights.  The  rear  aperture  is  close  to  the 
eye,  on  tang  or  receiver.  -  In  aiming,  the 
eye  is  attracted  to  the  point  of  strongest 
light,  the  center  of  the  rear  aperture.  This 
does  away  with  the  difficult  lining  up  of 
sights  necessary  with  an  open  rear.  Simply 
get  your  front  sight  in  line  with  your  eye, 
spot  it  under  the  bull,  and  your  aim  will 
be  true. 


For  Target  or  Game 

The  Lyman  Rear  Aperture 
Principle  works  equally 
well  for  both  target  and 
game.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice, you  find  your  eye 
centres  naturally  on  the 
front  sight  almost  the  in- 
stant your  gun  comes  to 
your  shoulder,  and  you  can 
cover  your  game  much 
more  quickly  and  easily 
than  with   an  open  rear 
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Send  for  Catalog 
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Mlddlefield,  Conn. 
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better  than  whitefish;  and  this  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration.  However,  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  comes  they  lose  their 
value  as  the  flesh  softens  and  becomes 
quite  tasteless.  As  to  when  is  the  best 
time  to  catch  them  on  the  hook,  I  should 
say,  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out  in  the  spring 
and  then  on  till  warmer  weather. 

R.  P.  L. 

Question — Unless  my  memory  fails 
me  I  have  read  of  catching  whitefish 
with  the  fly..  Now  in  Saskatchewan  the 
only  fishing  we  have  is  for  pike,  which 
isn't  very  exciting.  But  in  the  centre 
of  the  populated  part  of  this  Province 
there  is  Long  Lake— over  sixty  miles  in 
length — which  is  well  stocked  with  white 
fish.  If  possible  to  catch  with  the  fly 
can  you  tell  me  in  your  interesting 
department  where,  how,  and  when  to 
fish  for  them?  Am  I  correct  in  supposing 
that  whitefish  won't  take  baits  or  lures? 

Answer — It  is  possible  to  catch  both 
the  common  whitefish  (Coregonus  albus) 
and  the  northern  whitefish  (Coregonus 
labradoricus  )  by  means  of  bait  and  the 
former  at  least  on  the  artificial  fly. 
However,  success  in  this  manner  of  fish- 
ing is  always  open  to  debate.  One  thing 
is  positively  certain  and  that  is  that 
unless  certain  rules  are  obeyed,  and 
certain  directions  followed  but  little 
or  no  luck  will  be  had  in  taking  this 
tender-mouthed  and  delicious  food  fish. 
One  thing  is  also  certain:  Some  waters 
provide  whitefish  that  can  only  be  taken 
in  one  way,  that  being  by  means  of 
bait.  In  some  waters  where  the  white- 
fish  come  into  the  bays  or  where  they 
come  up  the  rivers  and  streams  smaller 
in  proportion  they  may  be  taken  on  the 
artificial  fly.  An  angler  in  Saskatch- 
ewan writes  me  that  he  has  angled  in 
Canadian  waters  for  25  years  but  has 
not  been  able  to  take  a  whitefish  on  a 
hook  nor  has  he  heard  of  anyone  else 
having  caught  a  whitefish  on  the  hook. 
A  well  known  angler  of  Quebec  writes 
that  he  has  only  caught  three  whitefish 
on  the  spoon  in  twenty  three  years  of 
fishing.  However,  so  many  other  letters 
h  ave  come  to  hand  telling  of  success  in 
capturing  the  whitefish  on  the  hook  that 
to  say  it  is  impossible  is  to  arouse  much 
discussion  indeed.  The  whitefish  is 
j  toothless;  its  upper  jaw  over-laps  and 
indicates  its  bottom-feeding  nature.  1 1 
feeds  a  great  deal  on  organisms  found 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  or  stream, 
such  as  the  larva  of  the  caddis  fly,  etc. 
To  get  the  whitefish  when  they  are  in  deep 
water  consists  therefore  in  getting  down 
to  them.  If  you  fish  as  much  as  ten  feet 
above  their  set  level  you  may  fish  till 
doomsday  without  a  strike  for  it  is  pecul- 
iar with  them — they  will  not  rise  much 
above  their  level  in  the  water  to  take  a 
bait;  it  is  far  better  to  sink  the  bait  right 
down  to  the  bottom  for  they  are  bottom 
feeders  though  they  will  take  the  bait 
if  it  comes  within  their  level.  As  a  rule 
it  is  best  to  fish  for  the  whitefish  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  from  the  bottom.  To 
ascertain  this  depth  a  line  with  a  sinker 
must  be  let  down;  one  can  then  readily 
know  how  to  go  about  getting  the  right 
depth  on  the  line  by  measuring  with  a 
rule  the  depth  on  the  depth  line.  Deduct 
ten  or  fifteen  feet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  the  fishing  line  and  tie  the  place  with 
a  grocery  thread  so  that  you  can  hold  it 
in  and  around  that  place  without  missing 
the  depth.  The  depth  mark,  denoted 
by  the  bit  of  string.will  always  be  before 
the  eyes.  The  line  should  be  a  strong 
one,  enameled  if  possible,  and  a  leader, 
mist  hued,  should  be  connected  to  it.  A 
number  6  hook  will  go  well.  It  should 
have  a  gut  snell  whipped  to  it.  Wrap 
on  a  slight  body  of  red  yarn  on  the  shank 
of  the  hook  and  onto  the  snell,  but  not 
so  far  down  as  to  crowd  in  between  the 


hook  bend.  This  will  prevent  the  fish 
getting  a  good  hold  on  the  hook.  Just 
what  there  is  about  the  yarn  body  that 
is  tempting  in  the  eyes  of  the  whitefish 
it  is  hard  to  say  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
was  helped  many  a  man  get-  a  mess  of 
this  delicacy.  The  bait  to  use  is  worms, 
maggots  or  grubworms  and  white  pork 
cut  more  or  less  rounded  like  a  worm  and 
attached  to  the  hook  barb.  Doughballs, 
made  as  previously  told  in  the  directions 
on  how  to  get  the  buffalo  fish,  will  also 
prove  useful  on  whitefish.  The  secret 
in  catching  the  whitefish  seems  to  be 
concealed  in  the  fact  that  one  must  know 
when  one  is  nibbling  or  turning  the  bait 
in  his  mouth  and  therefore  when  to 
pull  up.  Some  could  stand  all  day  and 
not  feel  when  the  nibble  comes,  just  so 
delicate  is  it.  Others,  whose  finger  tips 
are  more  sensitive,  can  tell  at  once  and 
those  are  the  boys  that  bring  them  in. 
When  the  slight  nibble  comes  set  the 
hook  and  then  waste  no  time  in  getting 
the  fish  up.  Do  not  pull  by  jerks,  but 
steady  and  even.  The  whitefish  has 
one  of  the  most  delicate  mouths  among 
the  fishes  of  our  waters  and  the  hook 
will  easily  tear  out  if  sharp  jerks  are 
given  to  the  line.  It  is  generally  a  good 
idea  to  fish  as  close  to  the  bottom  as 
possible  to  start  with.  For  instance 
drop  the  bait  to  the  bottom  first  and  let 
it  lie  there.  Then  raise  it  a  foot,  then 
two  feet  and  then  drop  it  to  the  bottom 
again.  In  this  manner  the  fish  will  be 
attracted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July  when  the  whitefish  are 
in  the  shallower  waters  around  the  lake 
shores,  and  in  and  around  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  they  can  be  caught  with  the 
artificial  fly.  Use  Number  10  and  12 
hooks  to  these  flies;  a  nine  foot  leader; 
five  or  six  flies  to  the  leader.  Whitefish 
do  not  come  to  the  surface  to  take  these 
flies.  Let  them  sink  as  near  the  bottom 
as  possible.  Connect  a  sinker  to  the  end 
of  the  leader  and  let  it  sink  to  the  bottom. 
When  you  feel  one  striking  or  nibbling  at 
a  fly  set  the  hook. 

R.  P.  L. 
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California  quail  in  Okanagan  Valley,  B.C. 
Forwarded  by  George  J.  Mickleborough. 
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Rod  and  Gun  Notes  in 
British  Columbia 
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Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 


PART  XXIII. 

PROBABLY  you  think  a  touch  of 
pessimism  seized  me  when  I  was 
bewailing  the  way  men  laboured 
at  their  business  nowadays  and  had  no 
time  or  inclination  to  go  out  into  the 
wilds  or  to  take  any  active  steps  in  the 
preservation  of  our  game.  Anyway  1 
am  not  going  to  let  such  things  bother  me 
today.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.  So  why  should  we  worry? 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evil  about 
today,  at  any  rate  not  here  or  near  here. 
How  could  there  be  on  such  a  morning  as 
this?  Just  look  how  the  sun  is  gradually 
peeping  over  the  mountain  tops,  bright- 
ening the  valley  as  its  rays  extend  and 
taking  away  the  frosty  feeling  in  the  air. 
Listen  to  the  babble  "the  gulls  and  wild- 
fowl are  making:  that  peculiar  call  you 
hear  that  is  so  distinct  from  the  others  is 
made  by  the  Squaw  duck  or,  as  it  is 
locally  "called,  the  Cla-how-yah  duck 
because  its  call  somewhat  resembles  that 
Indian  'word  for  greeting.  Large  num- 
bers of  mallards  must  be  feeding  up 
among  the  sloughs  as  there  was  an  inces- 
sant quacking  just  as  day  was  breaking. 
But  they  have  quieted  down  now  and  are 
giving  the  others  a  chance  to  exercise 
their  voices.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
there  are  no  regular  song  birds  here. 
That  is  one  thing  we  badly  lack  in  this 
country.  The  blue  grouse  are,  however, 
doiug  their  level  best  to  keep  the  woods 
from  being  too  dull.  You  can  hear  them 
hooting  in  all  directions.  How  those 
grouse  keep  it  up  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. You  would  think  their  vocal 
organs  would  soon  collapse,  as  they 
never  seem  to  stop  morning,  noon  or 
night.  Do  they  ever  sleep?  If  so  they 
must  hoot  in  their  sleep  as  they  were  at 
it  all  night  and  still  are  going  strong  this 
morning.  There  is  a  ruffed  grouse  drum- 
ming too.  He  is  quite  close  to  our 
camp.  Then  look  at  all  those  seals 
disporting  themselves  in  the  shallow 
waters.  They  too,  in  spite  of  their 
mournful  eyes  and  sad  faces,  are  enjoying 
life  in  their  own  way,  seeming  to  realize 
that  spring  has  started  in  earnest.  Nat- 
ure is  certainly  smiling  and  gay  this 
morning  and  how  can  man  ieel  otherwise 
with  such  examples  before  him? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  this  morning? 
We  are  going  to  hunt  and  hunt  in  earnest. 
First  of  all  we  will  take  the  canoe  and  go 
up  the  river  to  the  head  of  the  flats  and 
look  for  tracks  on  all  the  sloughs  and 
openings  in  the  bush  and  we  will  also 
go  in  to  any  skunk  cabbage  bed  we  may 
see,  but  every  once  in  a  while  we  will 
come  back  far  enough  to  be  able  to  get  a 
view  of  the  "slides"  in  case  that  bear  we 
saw  last  evening  returns. 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  bear  has  been 
around  on  the  flats  on  this  side  of  the  river 
as  we  have  been  into  every  nook  and 
corner  where  one  would  ha-\e  been  likelv 
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to  be,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  even 
resembling  a  track.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  now  is  to  go  back  to  camp  and 
have  some  lunch  and  then  afterwards  we 
will  take  the  canoe  up  that  slough  we 
stopped  at  yesterday  when  we  were  after 
the  bear.  When  we  get  up  as  far  as  we 
can  go  we  will  examine  the  edge  of  the 
bush  between  it  and  the  mountain  where 
the  slides  are. 

The  tide  is  falling  again  so  we  had  bet- 
ter get  out  here  and  walk  as  otherwise  we 
might  find  the  canoe  high  and  dry  when 
we  wanted  to  go  back.  Hold  on!  What 
is  that  white  thing  back  on  the  mountain 
a  short  distance  above  our  camp?  It 
looks  like  a  goat. 

It  is  a  goat  and  an  old  "billy"  too. 
Put  your  glasses  on  him  and  see  what 
a  miserable,  decrepit  object  he  appears, 
and  how  different  to  what  he  is  when  he 
is  in  good  condition  and  has  his  winter 
coat  on.  Xow  he  is  a  ragged,  untidy 
quadruped,  nothing  but  a  bag  of  skin  and 
bones.  What  little  h  SIT  116  D.3.S  left  is 
hanging  in  loose  ragged  bunches.  That 
will  come  off  beforelong  and  then  he  will 
be  as  devoid  of  hair  as  a  pig.  It  is  cur- 
ious how  some  goats  get  into  a  state  of 
nudity  in  the  spring:  they  do  not  all  do 
it,  however.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
is  is  only  the  old  stagers  that  do,  or  at 
any  rate  not  the  nannies  that  have  kids, 
for  never  once  do  I  remember  seeing 
one  of  these  in  such  a  state.  You  would 
think  that  old  gentleman  would  suffer 
from  cold  and  perhaps  he  does  and  that 
is  the  reason  he  has  come  so  low  down. 
He  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  You  would  think 
he  would  be  an  easy  prey  for  the  wolves  in 
such  a  place.  It  is  just  possible  that  two 
or  three  wolves  might -catch  him  if  they 
made  a  combined  effort  and  tried  hard, 
but  they  would  have  to  have  all  the  lack 
on  their  side.  Even  then  they  would 
have  to  take  a  lot  of  chances  and  nobody 
knows  it  better  than  they  do  themselves 
and  it  is  unlikely  they  would  even  make 
the  attempt.  You  see  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  scrubby  timber  around  where  the 
goat  is  and  there  are  lots  of  open  places 
like  the  one  he  is  on  and  at  the  top  of 
each  of  them  there  are  little  rocky  ledges 
or  narrow  gulches  with  precipitous  sides. 
Xo,  that  "billy"  is  safe  enough  from  any- 
thing but  a  bullet,  as  all  he  has  to  do  is 
get  on  one  of  those  ledges  or  into  one  of 
those  gulches  where  anything  that  at- 
tacked him  would  have  to  climb  straight 
on  to  those  little  sharp  horns  of  his. 
Mind  you,  wolves  do  kill  goats  once  in  a 
while  but  not  often,  and  only  when  an 
exceptionally  favourable  opportunity 
occurs,  such  as  finding  one  that  had 
strayed  a  bit  too  far  from  the  bluffs  but 
even  then  an  old  goat  would  put  up  such 
a  cool,  determined  fight  that  unless  there 


were  several  attacking  him.  he  might 
beat  them  of.  But  never  mind  the 
goats,  it  is  bear  we  are  after. 

Go  easy — !  There  are  a  big  bunch 
of  geese  up  at  the  head  of  the'  slough: 
there  must  be  thirty  of  them,  all  non 
breeders.  Peep  round  the  corner  of  this 
bunch  of  willows  and  you  will  see  them. 
They  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away.  It  would  be  better  not  to 
disturb  them  as  they  will  make  an  awful 
racket  if  we  do  and  while  the  noise  might 
not  make  a  bear  run  it  would  make  him 
wan,-.  You  must  remember  that  all 
animals  and  birds  seem  to  recognize  each 
other's  warning  cries.  Supposing  there 
were  a  bear  of  a  deer  close  by,  and  an- 
other bunch  of  geese  came  flying  in  to 
join  those  that  are  already  there,  they 
would  make  a  great  hullaballoo  as  they 
did  so,  but  that  bear  or  deer  would  not 
give  it  the  slightest  heed.  In  the  same 
way  a  moose  taking  his  evening  meal  of 
lily  pads  in  a  lake  would  not  pay  any 
attention  to  a  flock  of  mallards  giving 
their  twilight  calls.  But  let  anything 
frighten  those  geese  or  that  flock  of 
mallards  and  at  the  first  warning  cry 
that  bear,  deer  or  moose  has  his  head  up 
and  is  on  the  qui  vive.  However  that' 
bunch  of  geese  has  got  to  be  disturbed 
as  there  is  no  way  of  passing  them  with- 
out doing  so  unless  we  make  a  long  detour 
through  the  bush,  and  that  is  hardly 
worth  while  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Hullo,  this  looks  more  promising. 
Here  is  a  bear  track  crossing  this  little  , 
slough.  It  was  made  by  a  fair-sized 
animal,  but  he  is  walking  right  along  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  feeding. 
Look  closely  and  you  can  just  make  out 
the  tracks  in  the  dead  grass  leading  up  to 
the  bush.  There  is  some  skunk  cabbage 
back  there  on  the  edge  of  the  timber 
but  it  is  better  not  te  go  in  or  leave  too 
many  of  our  tracks  about,  for  though  the 
ground  is  wet  and  cold  and  would  not 
carry  our  scent  for  any  length  of  time, 
you  can  never  be  too  careful  as  for  all  we 
know  another  bear  might  come  out  here 
a  few  minutes  after  we  are  gone.  We 
may  as  well  move  along  and  see  if  we 
can  pick  up  the  tracks  again  nearer  the 
mountain. 

Xow  we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to 
tell  whether  that  bear  went  back  into 
the  bush  and  headed  up  the  river,  or 
kept  along  close  to  the  edge  of  the  flats 
towards  the  mountain,  for  here  is  a  strip 
of  the  tide  flats  cutting  back  into  the 
timber  for  over  a  hundred  yards  with  a 
muddy  slough  running  down  the  centre 
of  it.  If  he  held  his  course  he  is  almost 
sure  to  have  crossed  the  slough  and  we 
are  bound  to  see  his  sign. 

There  you  are,  there  are  the  stracks, 
twenty  yards  ahead  of  us.  either 
of  the  same  bear  we  saw  before,  or  some 
other.  The  prospects  are  getting  bright- 
er, as  it  must  be  half  a  mile  back  to  where 
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we  first  saw  the  sign  and  that  means  he 
has  not  gone  back  up  the  river,  where  we 
should  nave  less  chance  of  seeing  him, 
but  is  staying  close  to  the  water  and  is 
almost  certain  to  put  in  an  appearance 
again  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  See, 
he  must  have  stayed  around  here  for  a 
bit  as  there qare  a  number  of  tracks.  Yes 
he  was  ■  nibbling  at  the  swamp  grass. 
Some  of  the  tops  are  bitten  off.  Oh, 


though  it  was  not  until  a  week  later  that 
he  owned  up  to  not  having  done  so. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  will 
play  safe  and  take  no  risks  of  the  wind 
turning,  but  go  back  to  the  canoe,  paddle 
right  out  into  the  bay  so  that  we  can  get 
past  the  sand  bar  and  then  make  over 
to  the  channel  that  runs  close  to  the 
shore  that  the  slides  are  on.  By  doing 
this  we  shall  be  well  to  one  side  of  the 


you  need  not  worry;  it  is  a  fresh  track  flats,  handy  to  the  "slides,"  and,  as  the 
all  right,  made  some  time  this  morning,  channel  runs  well  up  towards  the  bush 
\ou  can  tell  that  by  the  way  the  grass  not  too  far  to  walk  in  case  he  comes  out 
he  trod  down  is  still  lying  flat.  If  we  anywhere  near  here.  There  is  of  course 
had  come  right  over  here  when  we  first  a  possibility  that  he  might  show  up 
'eft  camp  this  morning  we  might  have  straight  in  a  line  with  the  end  of  the 
seen  him.  Probably  he  is  away  back  in  channel  we  are  going  to,  and  that  he 
the  green  timber  now,  lying  down  and  might  scent  us  if  the  wind  turned 
taking  a  nap  under  some  big  spruce  or  but  the  odds  are  greatly  against  such  a 
cedar.  But  he  will  be  around  again  thing  happening, 
sometime  this  afternoon  or  evening.  We 
had  better  decide  on  our  plan  of  action, 
as  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  keep  on  the 
way  we  are  going. 

It  is  now  half  past,  three  and  the  wind 
is  blowing  down  stream,  which  suits 
splendidly.    The  question  is,  will  it  con- 
tinue to  do  so?    The  thing  we  have  to 
consider  is  this.    The  wind  is  really 
nothing  more  than  an  air  current,  so  light 
as  hardly  to  be  detected,  and  when  the 
tide  turns  to  come  in  this  evening  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  its  turning  too  and 
spoiling  all  our  plans.    Perhaps  we  may 
not  get  a  chance  to  get  a  shot.  Some 
years  ago  this  happened  to  a  man  who 
was  out  with  me  and  he  lost  a  splendid 
chance  though  it  was  his  own  fault  as 
you  will  see.    We  were  hunting  up  at 
the  head  of  an  inlet  somewhat  similiar 
to  this  and  I  had  found  where  two  bear 
had  been  feeding  for  several  days.  One 
of  them  had  been  in  a  skunk  cabbage 
bed  in  some  heavy  green  timber  but  he 
had  not  been  out  in  the  open  at  all  and 
the  prospects  of  seeing  him  were  not  as 
good  as  they  might  have  been.  The 
other  one,  however,  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  a  cottonwood  bottom  and  was 
spending  a  lot  of  his  time  along  the  bank 
of  a  stream  which  ran  on  one  side  of  it. 
This  stream  was  of  good  size  with  lots 
of  sand  and  gravel  bars  so  that  you  could 
see  some  distance  up  and  down  it  and 
there  was  also  plenty  of  grass  and  other 
vegetation  growing  along  its  banks  for 
the  bear  to  feed  on.    Well,  about  4 
o'clock  one  afternoon  we  took  the  canoe 
and  poled  up  the  stream  about  half  a 
mile  to  where  the  tracks  were  most 
plentiful.    Then  I  left  my  friend  there  to 
watch  while  I  went  off  to  try  for  the 
other  bear.    When  I  left  him  the  wind 
was  blowing  down  stream  which  was 
the  way  we  wanted  it,  but  as  the  tide 
turned  to  come  in  about  6  o'clock  I 
warned  him  the  wind    might  turn  too, 
and  that  he  had  better  climb  up  an  alder 
which  was  handy  to  the  stream  and  easy 
to  get  up  so  that  his  scent  would  be 
carried  too  high  for  the  bear  to  get  it. 
My  beast  never  showed  up  but  about 
6.30  there  was  the  report  of  a  single  shot 


This  is  as  suitable  a  place  as  any  to 
wait  as  we  can  see  every  one  of  the 
"slides"  and  by  getting  up  on  the  bank 
we  ought  to  get  a  fair  view  of  the  edge  of 
the  bush  where  we  saw  the  tracks.  Be 
careful  in  getting  out  of  the  canoe  not  to 
make  a  rattle  on  the  foot  board  or  to 
put  your  paddle  down  with  a  bang  as  that 
sort  of  a  sound  will  carry  a  long  way  on 
such  an  evening.    Remember  that  it  is 
our  scent  and  making  a  noise  that  will 
scare  a  bear,  and  those  are  the  two 
things  for  which  you  have  to  watch  out. 
Of  course  a  bear  can  see  too,  but  he  does 
not  trust  to  his  sight  for  safety,  and 
even  if  you  are  quite  close  to  one  and  in 
full  view  of  him,  you  are  all  right  so 
long  as  you  make  your  movements  very 
slowly.    This  is  especially  so  when  you 
are  in  a  boat  or  canoe  on  the  water,  and 
this  applies  to  deer  and  other  game  as 
well  as  bear,  though  wolves  are  an  excep- 
tion.   Once  I  paddled  up  to  a  bear  that 
was  looking  for  salmon  along  the  bank 
of  a  slow-running  stream  and  though 
it  was  broad  daylight  and  so  calm  and 
still  that  the  slightest  sound  could  be 
easily  heard  I  got  the  canoe  to  with- 
in thirty  yards  of  the  bear  and  yet  he 
looked  at  me  several  times.    Of  course  it 
took  me  a  long  time  and  it  was  pretty 
ticklish   work   lifting  my   paddle  out 
of  the  water,  putting  it  down  in  the  canoe 
and  then  taking  up  my  rifle,  especially 
as  he  was  just  sitting  down  on  the  bank 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.   The  funny 
part  of  it  was  that  after  all  my  work  my 
first  shot  was  a  miss.    You  would  not 
think  that  the  veriest  duffer  could  miss  a 
bear  at  thirty  yards,  in  fact  that  was  the 
farthest  he  could  have  been,  but  it  hap- 
pened nevertheless  and  at  that  time  my 
rifle  was  in  such  constant  use  that  I 
could  not  very  well  help  being  a  good 
shot.    The  way  it  happened  was  this. 
The  bear  must  have  got  suspicious  as  he 
sat  up  on  his  haunches  with  his  head 
held  high.    He  was  sniffing,  and  perhaps 
he  had  got  a  faint  whiff  of  my  scent.  It 
was  a  perfect  position  for  a  neck  shot  and 
not  wishing  to  waste  cartridges,  writh 
which  I  was  none  too  well  supplied,  or 
risk  wounding  him  and  then  have  to 


and  feeling  sure  that  my  friend  had  made  spend  time  looking  for  him  in  the  bush 
a  kill  I  took  the  canoe  and  went  back  to  which  was  exceptionally  dense,  I  held  my 
him.  However  he  had  had  bad  luck  sights  so  that  the  bullet  would  catch 
and  failed  to  get  him  as,  according  to  him  just  where  his  head  joined  his  neck, 
his  story  at  the  time,  the  bear  had  come  However  as  my  finger  was  actually  press- 
round  a  bend  of  the  stream  and  then  ing  the  trigger  he  dropped  on  to  all  fours 


squatted  down  behind  a  little  clump  of 
willows  about  a  hundred  yards  away  and 
through  which  he  was  just  visible. 
Thinking  he  would  come  closer  and  in 
into  full  view  my  friend  waited  but  sud- 
denly the  bear  turned  and  bolted  back 
the  way  he  had  come  and  the  bullet  that 
was  sent  after  him  just  hit  a  willow. 
The  wind  had  turned  with  the  tide  as  I 
feared  it  might,  and  when  the  bear 
came  around  the  bend  he  got  my  friend's 
scent  for  he  had  never  climbed  the  tree, 


and  as  the  shot  rang  out  I  realised 
I  had  made  a  mess  of  it.  No,  he  did  not 
get  away.  As  he  jumped  up  the  bank 
another  bullet  caught  him  fair  in  the 
middle  and  broke  his  back  so  I  did  not 
have  to  hunt  for  him  after  all.  That 
bear's  skin  came  in  very  useful, as  a  short 
time  afterwards  we  had  a  most  unfortun- 
ate accident  and  the  canoe  was  wrecked. 
I  was  nearly  drowned,  while  the  provis- 
ions, blankets  and  everything  were  lost 
except  the  bearskin.    We  were  four  and 
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a  half  days  without  food  and  all  we  had 
to  keep  us  warm  at  night  was  that  wet 
skin. 

But  do  you  see  anything?  No,  I 
cannot  make  out  anything  but  a  black 
stump:  perhaps  I  am  not  looking  in  the 
right  place.  Was  it  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  head  of  this  channel?  Just  off 
the  centre  of  the  channel,  but  you  are 
not  very  sure  about  it  and  only  thought 
you  spied  something  along  the  edge  of 
the  bush.  Well  you  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  over  the  black  stump  as  that  is 
away  off  to  the  left:  perhaps  it  was  a 
porcupine  out  for  an  evening  stroll. 
They  appear  very  big  sometimes  in  the 
•distance.  Anyway  there  is  nothing  there 
now.  Yes,  there  is  though!  It  is  our 
bear.  He  is  poking  along  in  the  edge  of 
the  bush  about  thirty  yards  farther  on, 
and  is  not  easy  to  spot.  Wait  a  second. 
He  is  out  of  sight  again  but  will  come  into 
_plain  view  as  soon  as  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  bush  just  in  front  of  where  he  is. 

Hold  on,  do  not  get  excited  or  you  will 
fall  into  the  canoe  and  make  noise  enough 
to  scare  all  the  bears  in  the  country,  or 
•else  you  will  slip  into  the  water  and  get 
a  ducking.  It  is  no  use  dashing  madly 
off  as  he  is  in  the  timber  again  and  once 
more  out  of  sight  and  from  the  way  he  was 
heading  when  I  last  saw  him  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  he  intended  to  come  out  to  feed- 
However,  step  gently  into  the  canoe  and 
we  will  go  as  near  as  we  can  to  where  he 
was:  never  mind  about  your  paddle, 
just  hold  your  rifle  and  let  me  push  her 
along. 

It  looks  as  though  we  were  out  of  luck 
again.  That  bear  has  had  time  to  walk 
several  miles  since  we  last  saw  him  and 
he  is  not  going  to  put  in  an  appearance 
anywhere  near  here.  The  wind  is  all 
right  so  he  cannot  have  winded  us  but  it 
was  strange  he  should  have  shown  up  in 
the  very  spot  where  he  could  have  done 
so.  No,  there  was  not  a  change  of  wind 
at  any  time.  It  was  just  pure  bad  luck 
he  did  not  stop  around  there  for  a  time 
to  feed  and  also  luck  that  we  saw  him  at 
all.  We  may  as  well  go  back  to  where  we 
were  before,  as  this  is  a  poor  place  to  spy 
from. 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  these 
waters  for  crabs?  Now  that  the  tide  is  low 
you  can  spot  one  every  few  yards  if  you 
watch  carefully.  How  swiftly  they  scoot 
away!  Unless  you  were  an  expert  at  the 
game  you  would  find  it  mighty  hard  to 
catch  one.  We  could  get  a  few  by  mak- 
ing a  spear  out  of  a  long  dead  stick  and 
allowing  the  canoe  to  drift  gently  about 
so  as  to  get  sitting  shots  at  them  with  a 
spear.  I  suppose  the  proper  way  to 
cook  them  is  by  boiling,  but  we  have  not 
got  a  kettle  large  enough  for  that.  They 
are,  however,  excellent  when  cooked  in 
Indian  fashion  on  some  hot  coals  and 
turning  them  frequently.  But  while  we 
may  try  it  to-morrow  we  have  other 
business  to  attend  to  now.  That  bear 
has  shown  up  again  and  this  time  it 
really  appears  as  if  he  were  going  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  have  a  crack  at  him. 

You  do  not  need  your  glasses,  you  can 
make  him  out  quite  plainly  with  the 
naked  eye.  He  is  on  the  same  slide 
where  we  saw  him  before  only  a  lot  higher 
up.  He  had  just  walked  out  of  the 
timber  when  I  first  spotted  him  and  must 
have  crossed  the  first  "slide"  without 
stopping  as  I  had  been  watching  it  a  few 
minutes  before.  We  will  not  hurry  yet, 
but  let  us  first  make  sure  what  he  is 
going  to  do  before  we  make  a  move,  as 
there  is  not  much  green  stuff  growing  up 
where  he  is,  and  he  may  keep  on  going  and 
cross  to  the  next  place  where  it  is  better. 
He  has  stopped  now  and  is  nosing  around : 
now  he  is  walking  again.  That  is  better. 
He  is  working  down  hill,  and  perhaps  he 


About  Your  Own  Vigor 
Sent  Free  to  Men 


MR.  READER- 

Here  is  something  I  have  to  offer  you  ab- 
solutely for  nothing — a  little  private  book  of 
special  information  about  the  legitimate  uses 
and  unnatural  abuses  of  manly  vigor;  about 
the  preservation  of  manly  strength  and  its 
possible  self-restoration;  an  illustrated  pocket 
compendium  of  8,000  words,  72  pages  and 
30  half-tone  photographs,  reproductions- — 
which  I  am  very  pleased  to  send  by  mail,  ab- 
solutely free  of  charge,  in  a  plain,  sealed 
envelope,  to  any  man,  young  or  elderly,  single 
or  married,  who  writes  for  it. 

Over  a  million  of  these  books  have  been 
thus  sent  to  applicants  all  over  the  world 
since  my  free  offer  first  appeared.  Publishers 
are  charging  as  much  as  $2  for  books  on  sex 
subjects,  while  my  book  is  free.  Therefore, 
reader,  if  you  would  like  a  great  fund  of  inside 
information  relating  directly  to  the  subject 
of  manly  vigor,  all  put  in  perfectly  plain, 
easy-to-read  language,  with  many  hints  that 
you  can  surely  apply  to  your  own  self  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  you  may  be,  or  how  nervous 
or  run-down  you  may  be — if  you  want  to 
know  the  facts  about  this  particular  subject, 
given  to  you  without  a  single  scare,  then  fill 
in  the  coupon  below,  send  to  me  and  receive 
my  book,  sealed,  by  return  mail.  In  one  part 
of  this  little  publication  I  describe  a  mechan- 
ical invention  of  my  own,  which  I  call  the 
SANDEN  Vitalizer,  something  you  wear  at 
night  as  an  aid  to  the  restoration  of  lost  or 
waning  strength ;  but  you  are  not  expected  to 

?:et  one  of  these  appliances  unless  you  decide 
or  yourself  that  you  want  one.  The  book  is 
complete,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  you 
are  required  to  buy  or  pay,  either  now  or  in 
the  future.  Therefore,  please  send  your 
name  and  address  to-day.  SANDEN,  Author. 

MANHOOD!  The  quality  which  rules  the 
world  to-day.  My  friend,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  when 
real,  sturdy  manhood,  manly  vigor  and  man- 
ly courage  counted  for  as  much  as  they  do 
now,  this  very  minute.  No  matter  what 
your  years,  whether  you  are  20  or  60,  you  must 
be  either  entirely  in  the  race  or  entirely  out 
of  it.  It  is  invariably  the  fellow  who  proves 
up  the  strongest  in  this  human  strength  that 
forces  to  the  front,  while  weaklings  stand 
aside;  it  is  he  also  who  is  in  most  demand  and 
most  sought  after  by  women  and  men  in  his 
community,  simply  because  he  radiates  that 
marvellous  magnetic  influence  which  only 
an  abundant  vigor  and  rugged  manly  health 
can  radiate.  I  nelieve  any  man  can  hope  to 
completely  develop  or  restore  this  same  vigor 
of  manly  strength,  no  matter  what  his  past 
follies  may  have  been,  provided  he  is  willing 
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to  REALLY  MAKE  THE  EFFORT;  and 
provided,  of  course,  he  is  not  weighed  down 
by  extreme  old  age  or  is  not  ineuraMy  diseas- 
ed. To  my  mind,  the  road  of  the  one  who 
wants  more  vigor  is  perfectly  plain,  but  it  is 
a  road  that  any  man  MUST  travel  if  he  at- 
tains the  highest  ideals  in  respect  to  his  own 
manhood .    See  information  in  my  free  book. 

As  to  the  SANDEN  Vitalizes,  previously 
mentioned,  will  say  it  is  a  little  mechanical 
appliance,  weighing  but  a  few  ounces,  which 
you  wear  at  night.  This  Vitalizer  generates 
and  sends  forth  a  certain  soft,  penetrating 
force  which  I  call  Vitality.  It  apparently 
drives  this  Vitality  into  your  nerves,  blood 
muscles  and  organs  as  you  sleep.  It  is  quiet- 
ing to  the  nervous  system — or,  at  least,  so 
users  say.  Men  write  that  it  takes  pain  out 
of  the  back  and  restores  vitality  in  90  days. 
Remember  the  general  information  of  the 
free  book  is  independent  of  this  Vitalizer, 
and  you  are  not  expected  to  get  one  of  these 
little  appliances  unless  you  want  to.  You  can 
write  me  later  as  to  that  if  you  so  desire. 
With  special  attachments,  my  Vitalizer  is 
used  by  women  as  well  as  men  for  rheumatism, 
kidney,  liver,  stomach,  bladder  disorders,  etc. 
If  you  live  in  or  near  this  city  I  should  be 
most  pleased  to  have  you  call  in  person  at 
my  office,  where  you  may  see  and  test  the 
Vitalizer  free  of  charge.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed in  every  case.  Or  if  inconvenient  to 
call  do  not  fail  to  write  for  free  booklet. 


TO  GET  FREE  BOOK  PLEASE  USE  COUPON 

If  you  live  too  far  to  call,  or  if  you  cannot  call,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send 
it.  You  will  receive  free,  sealed,  by  return  mail,  our  72-page  illustrated  book,  containing  8,000 
words,  a  complete  compendium  of  useful  information  for  men,  young  or  elderly,  single  or 
married,  who  want  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  vital  strength  its  preservation,  its  possible 
self-restoration  and  its  legitimate  uses  and  wanton  abuses.     You  get  it  all  free. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  To- 
ronto.  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  book 
as  advertised,  free,  sealed. 


Name  . .. 
Address. 


DOES  YOUR  BOAT  LEAK  ? 

Send  for  our  booklets  "How  to  Make  Your  Boat  Leakproef"  and 

"Marine  Glue — What  to  Use  and  How  to  Use  It" 
Each  grade  is  for  a  different  purpose.  It  is  important  that  you  use 
the  grade  WE  RECOMMEND.  Any  old  boat  so  long  as  the  frames 
are  in  fair  condition  can  be  made  watertight  by  following  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  above  booklets.  This  applies  to  anything  that  floats 
from  a  canoe  to  a  yacht,  wood  or  steel.  Put  your  leak  troubles  up  to 
us— we  will  help  you  to  stop  them.  JEFFERY'S  SPECIAL  MAR- 
INE CANOE  GLUE. 

For  sale  by  all  Yachl,  Boat  and  Canoe  Supply  Houses:  Hard- 
ware, Paint  and  Oil  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  (1357) 
L.  W.  FERDINAND  &  CO.      152  Kneeland  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


COVER  REPRODUCTIONS  of  ROD  AND  GUN 

Reproductions  of  cover  paintings  which  have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun,  mounted  on  9  x  11 
inch  mat  ready  for  framing  are  available.  If  you  appreciate  "Natural  paintings"  these  will 
appeal  to  you.    Price  25c  each. 
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HOTEL  TULLER  m?choit 

600  Rooms.  600  Baths 

$2.50  up,  Single.       $4.50  up,  Double 
Agents'  Sample  Rooms  $5.00  per  day 
Canadian  money  accepted  at  par  on  bill 
Headquarters  in  Detroit  for 

Old  Colony  Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 
Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  Ass'n 
Detroit  Transportation  Club 

Table  d'  Hote,  $1.50  and  $1.75 
Business  Men's  Lunch,  75c. 
Cafe  A  La  Carte    Cafeteria    Men's  Grille 


DIAMONDS 

c  BOOKLET  FREE 


UR  diamond  booklet  illus- 
trates all  the  newest  dia- 
mond rings,  pins,  ear-rings,  etc., 
atJISind  up.  All  diamonds  are 
sent  on  approval,  so  you  may  see  and 
eumine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAV  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  7J4%  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  pave 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
DeptZU,  6 Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  One. 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


J.KANN0FSKY 


and  manufacturer  ot  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  bills 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


328  Church  8t.,Near  Canal  St.,New  York 


Toronto 


Canada 


Magnificently  Furnished-Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled 
Courteous  and  Prompt  Service-European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON 

Managing  Director 


When  In  Toronto  visit  the 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

251  Bloor  St.  West,  Near  Avenue  Road 
Largest  permanent  exhibition  in  Canada. 
Archaeology,      Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Palaeontology,  Zoology. 
Open  Dally,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,   2  to   5  p.m. 
Bloor,  Belt  Line,  Dupont  and  Avenue  Rd.cars 


will  come  right  down  to  that  lowest  green 
patch.  If  he  does  he  will  walk  right 
into  our  hands  as  we  can  easily  paddle 
almost  to  the  foot  of  the  slide  and  be 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  him.  No, 
luck  is  not  going  to  be  so  kind  as  that,  for 
he  has  turned  once  more  and  is  heading 
for  the  next  "slide." 

What  a  time  he  was  passing  through 
that  strip  of  timber.  I  expect  he  must 
have  found  a  log  with  some  grubs  in  it  to 
attract  his  attention  for  a  time;  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  doomed  to  another  disap- 
pointment, but  at  last  he  has  found  a 
place  where  there  is  feed  enough  to  hold 
him  for  a  time.  You  can  push  off  the 
canoe,  and  we  will  have  our  try. 

Now  we  have  actually  started  after 
him  speed  is  once  more  our  primary 
object,  and  so  we  must  hurry  for  all  we 
are  worth  as  long  as  we  can  do  so  safely. 
Otherwise,  we  may  find  that  long  steep 
climb  we  have  to  make  has  taken  us  too 
long  and  that  Mr.  Bruin  has  jogged 
along  before  we  reach  his  level.  No, 
not  the  slide  he  is  on.  We  will  go  to  the 
next  one  and  climb  the  far  side  of  it  until 
we  are  well  above  him  and  then  we  will 
cross  over  and  creep  through  the  narrow 
strip  of  dividing  timber.  By  doing  this 
we  stand  a  chance  of  seeing  him  if  he 
comes  our  way  while  we  are  going  up. 

Now  we  have  the  ticklish  part  of  our 
work  ahead  of  us  as  this  strip  of  timber 
is  not  only  very  steep,  but  a  mass  of 
deadfalls  and  sticks  and  all  sorts  of  traps 
for  the  unwary,  and  any  sort  of  a  noise 
now  would  spell  disaster.  Let  us  take 
our  wind  for  a  few  seconds  while  I  take  a 
survey  of  the  ground  below  us.  I  do 
not  think  he  has  come  over  but  will  make 
sure. 

Listen,  did  you  hear  anything?  It 


seemed  to  me  there  was  a  rustling  sound, 
so  hold  your  rifle  ready.  All  right,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  hen  blue  grouse.  She  is 
about  twenty  feet  below  us  and  we  need 
not  mind  her  as  she  will  only  creep  away. 
Let  us  get  on.  It  cannot  be  more  than 
fifty  yards  though,  but  for  goodness  sake 
watch  for  dead  sticks. 

Slip  a  cartridge  in  the  breech  of  your 
rifle.  I  can  see  to  the  "slide"  though,  and 
if  the  bear  is  still  where  he  was  we  should 
be  within  sixty  or  seventy  vards  of  him. 
We  had  better  crawl  this  last  little  bit. 

No,  he  is  not  in  sight  and  must  have 
moved.  That  green  patch  over  on  the 
other  side  lower  down  is  where  he  was. 
He  has  not  gone  higher  up  as  we  could 
see  him  if  he  had  but  he  may  have  worked 
down  as  I  cannot  get  a  view  of  the  ground 
much  below  where  he  was  as  there  is  a 
little  bench  that  hides  it.  Perhaps  if  I 
climb  up  on  this  log  I  can  see  over. 

All  right,  I  spotted  him,  he  is  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  us  and  feeding  on 
something.  All  we  have  to  do  is  slide 
down  this  slope  and  then  crawl  to  the  edge 
of  the  ridge. 

This  is  far  enough.  Push  your  rifle 
through  the  roots  of  this  stump.  Now 
raise  yourself  up  slowly.  Can  you  see 
him?  Yes,  he  is  in  a  splendid  position, 
facing  away  from  us  like  that  as  we  are  so 
much  above  him  you  have  the  whole  of 
his  back  to  aim  at.  Hold  right  in  the 
centre  of  his  body,  a  foot  back  of  his 
shoulders. 

You  have  broken  his  back.  Run 
down  to  him  and  put  a  bullet  in  his  neck 
to  end  his  misery,  for  while  a  broken 
spine  may  numb  the  whole  body,  and  no 
pain  be  felt,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  even 
a  bear  in  such  a  state. 


GAME  WARDENS 


J.  W.  Winson 


WH  Y  is  a  game  warden?  This  query 
is  on  the  lips  of  many  in  British 
Columbia  just  now.  The  shoot- 
ing season  ended  in  February.  At  the 
same  time  the  chairman  of  the  Game 
Conservation  Board  resigned,  several 
game  wardens  were  relieved  of  their 
duties,  some  had  gone  earlier,  and  the 
world  was  told  that  the  administration 
of  the  game  act  would  in  future  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  department,  not 
the  game  Board,  as  theretofore.  That 
body  would  only  function  in  an  '"advisory 
capacity,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

One  thing  certainly  is  meant.  If  this 
policy  continues,  there  are  to  be  no 
more  game  wardens.  The  provincial 
police,  the  local  constables  of  the  small 
towns,  are  to  be  game  wardens  ex-officio. 
In  the  open  season  their  ranks  will  be 
re-inforced  by  outside  help,  such  as  can 
be  picked  up  at  that  time,  and  who  will 
be  dropped  when  the  hunting  season 
closes — or  perhaps  before  then,  as  was 
clone  this  year. 

It  is  easy  to  discover,  then,  how  the 
powers  that  be  regard  a  game  warden. 
To  them  he  is  a  warden  of  the  game  act 
not  of  the  game.  A  guardian  of  law,  not 
of  life.  His  duty  is  solely  to  catch  de- 
linquents, to  arrest  and  charge  those  who 
defy  or  overlook  the  legal  provisions, 
and  thus  bring  shekels  to  the  exchequer. 
He  will  examine  the  licenses  of  those 
who  are  out  hunting,  come  just  as  the 
fish  is  biting,  as  the  birds  are  nearing  and 
demand  the  exhibition  of  the  receipt  for 
money  paid. 

He  will  examine  the  gun  for  the  plug 
of  the  pump.    He  will  stop  the  tired 


sportsman  homeward  bound,  to  ceunt 
his  bag,  that  he  may  ascertain  whether 
the  man  has  taken  a  mean  advantage 
over  his  fellows,  in  exceeding  the  limit 
agreed  upon.  He  will  look  for  meanness 
of  this  kind,  suspecting  all  until  they 
show  their  correctness. 

This  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  would 
seem  to  be  the  duty  of  a  "game  warden" 
in  the  future.  The  Game  Act  is  largely 
if  not  entirely  the  work  of  the  sportsmen 
who  are  anxious  to  conserve  their  sport 
and  nurse  it  for  the  best  interests  of 
present  and  future  hunting. 

They  laid  down  the  limits  of  the  bag, 
the  length  of  the  season,  and  the  rules 
that  should  govern  their  great  pastime. 
It  might  then  be  assumed  that  in  a  gen- 
eral way  they  would  carry  out  the  regula- 
tions they  themselves  had  imposed! 
The  normal  man  is  a  law-maker  and  a  law- 
keeper.  There  are  knaves  and  rogues 
among  hunters  as  among  other  classes, 
but  not  in  any  greater  proportion,  and  as 
most  sportsmen  of  to-day  are  members 
of  some  game  or  angling  club,  they  are 
fairly  well  known  to  each  other  in  each 
district,  and  the  law-breaker  has  little 
chance  of  holding  out  for  long.  Certain- 
ly it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  least 
probable  time  for  the  knave  and  the 
rogue  to  do  much  harm  would  be  when  all 
the  good  sportsmen  were  out  in  the  fields 
and  woods. 

The  police  department  assumes  that 
the  law  is  only  broken  when  the  law- 
makers are  hunting.  The  poacher  is 
more  likely  to  be  active  when  the  con- 
servationists have  gone  home,  and  are 
back  in  their  private  business. 
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This  is  another  proof  that  the  police 
are  "warding"  humanity,  and  not  game. 
Such  an  attitude,  of  course  is  to  be  expect- 
ed.   That  is  their  business. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
local  constable  is  to  be  the  "game  warden" 
of  his  district. 

It  may  again  be  inferred  that  while  a 
real  warden  may  be  naturally  a  good 
constable,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  good 
constable  has  any  natural  ability  for  the 
warding  of  game.  Nor  is  he  expected 
to  have  such  a  gift. 

He  has  his  usual  rounds  and  duties, 
and  cannot  welcome  any  addition  to 
these.  If  he  goes  off  for  a  day  in  the 
country,  across  the  marshes  or  over  the 
hills,  that  will  be  the  time  when  the  store- 
keeper wanted  to  tell  him  that  his  crack- 
ers had  been  stolen,  or  the  doctor's  wife 
needed  him  to  hunt  up  her  lost  pug.  He 
would  be  blamed  for  neglecting  his  proper 
duties,  for  hiding  away  lest  he  be  needed. 
The  game  can  expect  little  "protection" 
from  him. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  view  of  "pro- 
tection" is  seen  by  the  police,  as  it  would 
be,  or  should  be,  by  an  active  Game  Con- 
servation Board. 

Protection  is  but  the  second  step  in 
the  order  of  man's  "progress"  through 
the  wilds.  He  begins  with  "Destruction" 
going  out  to  take  just  as  he  wills,  all  he 
desires,  of  the  life  about  him.  The  bison 
has  galloped  away  forever,  the  pigeon 
will  wing  over  the  fields  no  more,  goat  are 
a  rarity,  salmon  a  scarcity,  the  end  of 
destruction  is  a  desert  waste.  Protec- 
tion comes  to  stay  the  slaughter,  to  hold 
back  and  restrict  the  wanton  damage. 
The  third  step,  Propogation  is  inevitable, 
—it  is  begun  in  the  hatcheries,  and  the 
pheasant  farms — it  may  proceed  further 
through  "sanctuaries"  and  breeding- 
ground  preserves. 

To-day  we  are  at  the  middle  step  of 
protection  in  much  of  the  game  life  of 
the  province, — in  trout,  in  ducks  and 
geese,  in  grouse  and  deer  and  oil  "big 
game."  It  is  realized  that  if  not  protect- 
ed by  close  seasons  and  other  restrictions, 
the  game  will  disappear,  and  it  is  alas, 
inevitable,  that  if  Protection  lags,  Propa- 
gation must  come  the  sooner. 

1  he  true  game  warden  of  to-day  then- 
is  a  guardian  and  protector  of  game  life. 
He  is  the  better  for  all  the  constable's 
qualities.  He  may  be  a  disciplinarian, 
sharp-eyed,  quick-moving  mentally  and 
physically,  fearless  before  law-breakers, 
with  an  instinct  for  justice.  Thus  the 
constable,  the  "law"-ward.  But  the 
game-guardian  is  more  than  this.  He  is 
a  lover  of  wild  life.  He  knows  the  deer 
runs,  the  bear  hollows,  the  eyries,  the  fox 
banks.  The  common  birds  that  fly  are 
familiar  to  him,  as  are  the  nesting  grounds 
of  all  the  wild-fowl,  the  reedy  swamps, 
the  marsh  grasses,  the  rising  brakes, 
the  covert  bushes.  He  observes  their 
food,  and  feeding  habits,  their  young, 
their  change  of  plumage  month  by  month, 
their  comings  and  goings  in  season. 

He  knows  the  things  that  hurt,  them, 
affecting  weather,  droughts  and  floods, 
enemies  in  fur  and  feather  as  well  as  those 
that  carry  guns. 

If  not  a  trapper,  he  needs  the  trapper's 
wisdom,  and  here  be  it  said  that  the 
trapper,  unconsciously  of  course,  is  the 
best  game  warden  extant.  What  he  has 
taken  of  mink  and  marten,  skunk  and 
coon,  fox  or  bigger  creature,  has  done 
more  for  the  preservation  of  wild  game 
than  all  the  arrests  of  law-breaking  sports- 
men. 

To  the  warden  of  game,  and  to  him 
alone  should  be  given  power  to  destroy 
any  birds  or  animals  of  prey  (other  than 
vermin)  or  any  creatures  at  all  excepting 
the  game  then  in  season. 


— where  you  can  wear  old  clothes  and 

get  close  to  nature  in  the  heart  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies. 

Stay  as  long  as  you  please  at  one  camp,  and 

then  move  on  to  the  next  by  an  easy  pony 

ride  or  walk.    Lake  Winc'ermere  camp  is 

on  a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Railway,  south  of  Golden,  B.C. 

Each   camp  is  clean,   comfortable  and 

different. 

Lake  Wapta  Camp 
Lake  O'Hara  Camp 
Yoho  Valley  Camp 
Emerald  Lake  Chalet  Camp 
Lake  Windermere  Camp 

These  five  camps  are  all  on  or  near  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
in  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

You  can  spend  the  entire  summer  in 
these  camps,  or  a  few  days  if  that  is  all 
you  can  spare.  Riding,  walking,  climb- 
ing, camera  hunting,  fishing,  swimming. 

Rates  are  Moderate 

Prices  at  Camps,$5.50  per  day,  American 
plan,  or  $5  per  day  if  you  stay  a  week 
or  longer,  except  at  Emerald  Lake  Chalet 
Camp,  rates  on  application. 


Canadian  Pacific 

Rockies 

For  full  information  consult  the  nearest  Canadian  Pacific  Agent. 

or 

A.  O.  SEYMOUR 

General  Tourist  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Montreal. 
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For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophlr  Gem, 
mounted  In  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
It  free  for  five  full  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND  —  SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophlr  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophlr  Gem  book.  Select  from  It 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial, 
if  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  detail* 
ot  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   V-22    140  YongeSt.  Toronto 


OS© 

Fish? 

What  about  a  Collapsible 

MINNOW  TRAP? 

It  will  save  time  for  you 
and  it  is  so  easy  to  carry 
about  with  your  equipment. 

You're  acquainted  with 
other  lovers  of  this  sport 
who  are  not  receiving  ROD 
&  GUN  IN  CANADA.  A 
few  minutes  of  your  time 
securing  subscriptions  while 
conversing  with  them  and 
obtaining  four  new  sub- 
scriptions to  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada  at  $2.00  per 
year,  will  give  you  this 
Collapsible  Minnow  trap 
value  $3.00,  manufactured 
by  A.  J.  Algate,  Toronto. 
FREE.  Write 

Premium  Dept. 

ROD  AND  GUN 
In  Canada 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


A  FLASHLIGHT 
FREE 

A  real  convenient  size  flash- 
light for  you  if  you  forward  us 
three  new  subscriptions  to  ROD 
&  GUN  IN  CANADA  at  $2  ea. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  on  request. 

ROD  AND  GUN 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


He  should  be  encouraged  in  the  study 
and  observation  of  the  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  his  reports  be  compiled  for 
reference.  There  is  much,  so  very  much, 
yet  to  be  learnt  of  the  fish  and  fowl  of 
the  streams  and  hills.  From  his  ac- 
counts, not  from  idle  hearsay,  would  it 
be  judged  advisable  to  close  certain  small 
localities  or  open  others,  according  to  the 
local  conditions  of  the  game-life. 

It  may  be  thought  that  such  a  paragon 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  is  not  possible 
in  human  nature,  but  such  men  are 
frequently  found  among  sportsmen;  they 
have  been  found  among  our  provincial 
game  wardens,  we  know  they  exist — 
though  now  in  the  "discard."  There 
were  wardens  who  knew  little  enough 
when  they  started,  but  upon  them  fell 
the  spell  of  the  wild,  they  became  fascin- 
ated by  the  life  of  the  woods  and  hills, 
enthusiastic  students,  keen  observers, 
natural  conservationists,  eager  for  the 
increase  of  the  life  they  were  warding. 

In  them  entered  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  old  country  "game  keeper," 
whose  great  object  in  life  was  to  have  an 
abundance  of  game  in  feather  and  fir 
when  the  rods  and  guns  came  in  season. 
He  had  been  nursemaid  to  pheasants, 
step-father  to  partridges  and  uncle  in 
general  to  the  hares  and  fawns  on  his 
beat,  before  the  dogs  and  guns  arrived, 
he  could  tell  to  a  dozen  the  extent  of  his 
charges. 

He,  of  course,  is  a  private  employee 
in  a  confined  district,  definitely  fenced 
and  guarded.  He  differs  from  the 
Highland  gillie  and  the  forester  on  the 
continent.  Such  intimate  knowledge 
and  detail  could  not  be  expected  in  a 
country  like  this,  but  near  the  big  cities 
and  in  the  thickly  populated  valleys, 
conditions  are  approaching  those  of  the 
older  countries. 

It  is  in  these  congested  areas  that  the 
game  warden  is  most  needed.  If  the 
game  is  depleted  from  the  nearby  streams, 
woods,  and  marshes,  the  majority  of 
local  sportsmen  will  be  deprived  of  their 
pastime.  They  cannot  well  afford  the 
time  and  expense  necessary  for  "up 
country"  trips.  It  is  here  that  propaga- 
tion must  be  soon  practised  if  protection 
is  neglected. 

When  the  migratory  tide  changes  in 
the  early  months,  and  the  first  honk 
booms  northward,  and  the  local  mallard 
cares  less  for  the  raft  and  more  for  one 
dusky  duck  in  particular;  when  back 
waters  quiet  and  secluded  are  sought, 
when  drums  and  cock-crows  are  heard 
in  the  woods,  then  surely  is  a  guardian 
of  game  needed! 

The  sportsmen  have  oiled  and  encased 
their  weapons,  and  poaching  creatures 
are  no  more  disturbed  by  human  foot- 
steps and  camp-fires,  resounding  shots 
and.  voices,  but  are  freer  in  their  wander- 
ings, bolder  in  their  designs, — and  the 
birds  more  helpless  than  ever!  The 
drake  is  tied  to  the  duck  in  the  grass; 
the  hen  to  the  eggs  in  the  nest.  Both 
are  bound  in  natural  bonds  to  the  chicks 
and  ducklings  through  the  spring  months. 

The  death  of  an  adult  may  mean 
the  loss  of  a  whole  family,  and  creatures 
that  could  not  possibly  catch  a  full 
feathered  bird  in  the  fall,  can  revel  in 
eggs  and  gorge  on  weak  chicks. 

Then  follows  moulting  and  weakened 
flight,  when  the  birds  are  at  the  mercy  of 
swifter  feet  and  wings. 

These,  it  would  appear  to  some,  are 
the  times  when  a  warden,  a  guardian,  a 
protector  is  needed. 

But  the  law,  the  police  department,  ■ 
think  not.    "The  game  must  take  care  of 
itself,  must  guard  and  ward  itself,  we 
are  not  concerned  with  that,  but  with 
the  collection  of  licenses  and  the  fining 


of  offenders  against  the  act."  This  is  their 
attitude. 

The  true  sportsman  cannot  concur  in 
such  an  interpretatiion  of  a  warden's 
duties.  While  he  willingly  pays  for  the 
privilege  to  hunt,  he  feels  that  a  portion 
of  that  license  should  go  to  the  protection 
of  his  sport,  as  the  autoist  demands  that 
his  fee  be  spent  on  improving  the  roads. 
He  wants  a  warden  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
game,  and  of  himself,  not  an  inspector, 
solely,  of  misdemeanours.  The  warden 
should  have  spent  the  year  in  fostering 
the  preserve,  and  should  know  exactly 
what  chances  of  sport  are  present,  rather 
than  be  a  strange,  and  sudden  acquisition 
to  the  police  force. 

The  northern-born  geese  and  ducks 
that  are  only  seen  on  migration,  cannot 
of  course  have  this  care,  as  yet.  They 
do  not  need  it  perhaps.  But  it  may 
be  that  the  sportsmen  below  the  Border 
will  demand  something  of  the  kind  in  the 
near  future,  unless  the  game  increases, 
and  it  must  be  patent  to  all  right-minded 
sportsmen,  nature  lovers  and  conserva- 
tionists that  this  province,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  great  heritage  of  the  wild 
game  of  the  continent,  can  set  about 
guarding  it  none  too  quickly;  and  that 
the  work  of  a  game  Conservation  Board 
should  now  be  pursued  with  more  vigil- 
ance more  wisdom,  more  thoroughness 
and  force,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
"an  advisory  adjunct  to  the  police 
department." 

iiiiiiiiiii 

When  the  Sun  Goes  Down 
You  Get  the  ''Rainbow" 
in  Newfoundland 

W.  J.  Edmanson 

IT'S  getting  dark,  Doyle,  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  quit."  "Quit  nothing"  he 
replied.  "  'tis  now  we'll  get  the  big 
ones."  This  describes  a  conversation 
between  myself  and  my  friend  Gerald 
S.  Doyle  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
that  took  place  in  a  little  flat  bottom 
boat  gliding  along  the  waters  of  "Neary's 
Pond,  a  few  miles  from  St.  John's,  the 
capital  of  Newfoundland,  during  my 
visit  there  last  Summer. 

I  went  to  Newfoundland  on  Mr. 
Doyle's  recommendation  of  that  coun- 
try's fishing.  I  thought  when  I  was 
going  over  there  that  I  had  seen  fishing 
in  all  its  various  phases,  but  this  was  the 
first  experience  I  had  "landing"  'em  after 
dark.  On  the  evening  the  conversation 
mentioned  above  took  place,  we  landed 
seventeen  magnificent  Rainbow  trout 
averaging  three  pounds,  and  the  most  of 
them  were  caught  when  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  the  man  in  the  other  end  of  the 
boat.  These  Rainbow  are  positively 
the  most  sporty  fish  I  ever  hooked,  and 
the  excitement  of  fishing  when  it's  pitch 
dark,  is  intense,  and  gives  an  added 
zeal  to  the  sport.  The  Fisherman  gets 
in  the  end  of  a  small,  light,  flat  bottom 
boat,  and  uses  anywhere  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  of  line,  with  any  kind  of  a 
large  white  fly.  The  boat  is  rowed  slow- 
ly, and  when  you  get  a  bite,  you  don't 
know  whether  you're  in  a  boat  or  in  the 
water — -the  fish  may  decide  to  come 
along  with  you  for  a  short  time,  then 
suddenly  discovers  he  is  going  the  wrong 
way,  and  turns  tail  about,  and  it's  then 
you  get  your  christening  in  night  fishing, 
which  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  ex- 
citement to  be  found  in  angling.  These 
Rainbow  fish  can  bring  you  all  over  that 
pond  in  five  minutes.  There  seems  to 
be  no  playing  them  out  until  they  make 
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A  good  catch 


you  visit  every  corner  of  the  pond,  and 
then  just  as  you  get  your  fish  to  the 
side  of  the  boat,  off  she  goes  again.  It  is 
an  entirely  new  experience,  most  en- 
joyable and  exciting  right  through, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  new  one  on 
me,  made  me  enjoy  it  all  the  more. 

There  is  also  some  fine  Salmon  Fishing 
in  Newfoundland,  principally  at  Sal- 
monier  River,  and  South  East  Arm, 
Placentia.  Both  these  places  are  easily 
reached  from  St.  John's,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  the  pleasures  of  camp- 
ing out,  there  are  ideal  sites  near  the 
rivers  to  locate.  There  are  also  splendid 
and  comfortable  hotels  quite  near  the 
pools,  and  those  who  prefer  to  put  up  at 
a  hotel  and  visit  the  rivers  during  the 
best  hours,  can  do  so.  Our  party  en- 
joyed splendid  fishing  at  Salmonier, 
landing  some  fish  weighing  more  than 
fourteen  pounds.  These  were  splendid 
sporty  fish,  and  required  all  the  finesse 
of  the  art  to  land.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  place  possessing  so  many  fine  rivers 
and  ponds  as  Newfoundland.  There 
sea  trout  abound  also,  and  give  great 
fishing  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  At  the  South  East  Arm  of 
Placentia  when  the  sea  trout  are  running, 
a  good  day's  sport  can  be  enjoyed  with- 
out any  of  the  discomforts  experienced 
in  some  places.  There  is  a  fine  hotel 
here,  and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fulford, 
is  an  old  fisherman  and  an  able  guide. 
Taken  all  round,  Newfoundland  is  as 
fine  a  fishing  country  as  I  know  of,  and 
it's  a  wonder  to  me  more  Canadian 
sportsmen  do  not  go  over  there.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  looking  forward  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  my  next  visit 
to  this  country,  where  the  shades  of 
night  cannot  darken  the  fisherman's 
prospects  for  a  big  catch. 


MARBLES 

leaning  Implement* 
eepYour  Gun  Piqht 


The  clean  gun  is  a  sure  gun — one 
that  will  last  for  years.  Marble's 
Cleaning  Implements  are  need- 
ed by  every  gun  owner — the  best 
against  destruction  by  rust  and 
can  buy.  Most  dealers  have 
—if  you  can't  get  what  you 
for  the  Marble's  catalog. 

Marble's  Line  also  includes  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Clean- 
ing Rods,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Sights,  Waterproof  Match  Box,  Com- 
passes, Fish  Gaff,  Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Shell  Extractors  and  Recoil  Pads. 


insurance 
corrosion  he 
Marble's  Equipment 

want,  order  direct.  Send 


Rifle  Cleaner 


Thoroly  cleans  without  injuring  the  finest  rifle  and  removes  all  lead,  rust  or  powder 
residue.  Made  of  sections  of  softest  brass  gauze  washers,  on  a  spirally  bent  spring 
tempered  steel  wire — may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.  85c  State  caliber  wanted. 


Anti-  i 
Rust 
Ropes 


When  saturated  with  oil  they  prevent  rusting  or  pitting — perfect 
protection  for  any  gun.  One  oiling  lasts  for  years.  For  shotguns  or 
rifles,  85c;  for  revolvers,  45c    State  gauge  or  caliber  wanted. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

The  best  general  purpose  rod,  for  it  can  be  packed  in  a  small  space 
and  when  screwed  together  it's  as  solid  as  a  one-piece 
rod — can't  wobble,  bend  or  break.    Three  brass  sec- 
tions, with  two  steel  joints,  steel  swivel  at  its  end. 
May  be  had  in  brass  or  steel,  26,  30  and  34  inches 
long,  $1.75.    Give  calibre  and  length  desired. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen's  equipment 
free  from  rust — it  quickly  dissolves  the  residue  of  all 
powders.  A  perfect  lubricant.  2-oz.  bottle,  50c; 
6-oz.  can,  90c.    By  mail,  10c  extra.   Sample  free. 

Shot  Gun  Cleaner 

Same  construction  as  rifle  cleaner.  Guaranteed  not  to 
injure  bore.  Exceedingly  durable.  Will  keep  your  gun 
clean  and  prolong  its  life.  $1.40.  State  gauge  wanted. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  IN  DOUBT 

as  to  what  to  get  for  the  coming  season  or  have  your  plans  made  and  want 
advice  as  to  the  most  suitable  craft  for  your  requirements,  write  for  our 
catalogue  and  advice  which  is  free. 

The  name  Lakefield  stands  for  the  best  in  workmanship,  design  and  material 
and  with  five  models  and  six  lengths  in  each  we  can  fill  the  most  exacting 
requirements  whether  canoes  in  all  wood  or  canvas  covered,  skiffs,  outboard 
motor  skiffs  and  small  launches.  Our  guarantee  is  in  the  catalogue  which 
shows  reduction  in  prices  for  1922. 

The  Lakefield  Canoe  and  Boat  Co.  Limited 

Lakefield  Ontario  Canada. 


Are  the  Sportsmen  of  Canada  Interested  in  Photography? 


We  want  information  about  the  sportsmen  of  Canada,  and  we  are  taking  this  means  of  finding  out, 
by  asking  the  sportsmen  themselves.  Are  the  sportsmen  of  Canada  interested  in  photography?  We  know 
that  a  great  number  of  the  outdoor  men  carry  cameras  and  kodaks  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  develop 
their  own  films  and  print  their  own  pictures. 

Do  the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada  want  a  photographic  department  in  their  magazine?  If 
the  response  to  this  query  warrants  it,  the  publisher  will  institute  a  department  which  will  serve  the  needs 
of  the  sportsman.  The  department  will  be  conducted  along  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  other  departments. 
It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  troubles  experienced  by  all  amateur  camera  men  and  the  queries  and  answers 
section  of  the  department  should  fill  a  long  felt  need  by  solving  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  amateur. 

In  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  readers  interested  in  a  department  of  this  nature,  we  are 
asking  you  to  either  fill  in  the  attached  coupon  or  to  drop  us  a  line  stating  your  opinion.  Of  course  any 
suggestions  that  will  help  to  improve  the  magazine  along  any  lines  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  nature  of  the  proposed  department  can  be  ascertained  from  the  photographic  material  published 

below. 


Photographic  News  Items 

A  method  has  been  recently  perfected 
to  desensitize  plates  so  that  they  may  be 
developed  in  full  candle  light. 

Ernemans  new  Minature  Focal  Plane 
camera  for  the  vest  pocket  is,  apparently 
the  last  word  in  tiny  camera  construction. 
It  has  a  motion  picture  lens  working  at 
f:  3.5  and  a  focal  plane  shutter  speeded 
to  1-1000  of  a  second. 

A  new  market  for  amateur  pictures  of 
exceptional  merit,  is  being  created  by 
firms  advertising'  in  periodicals.  Manu- 
facturers of  farm  implements  are  large 
buyers  of  pictures  which  show  their 
machines  in  actual  service.  Prints  sub- 
mitted should  not  be  larger  than  8  x  10 
and  on  glossy  paper,  unmounted. 


You  Were  Asking  ? 

We  invite  you  to  write  us  about  your 
photographic  problems.  A  limited 
number  of  questions  will  be  answered 
each  month,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  received. 

Q. — What  is  formalin  and  what  is  it 
used  for  on  photography? 

A. — Formalin  is  a  40%  solution  of  a 
pungent  colorless  gas  known  as  formic 
cladehide.  Its  chemical  constitution  is 
CH  3  HO— H2=H.  CHO  ie.,  methyl 
alcohol  minus  hydrogen  gives  formic 
aldehyde.  It  reacts  with  sulphite  of  soda 
and  forms  caustic  soda  and  is  thus  used 
with  hydrokinnon  when  a  very  contrasty 
developer  is  required.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  hardner  for  plates  and  films. 

Q. — What  is  the  cause  of  pinky-brown 
stains  on  films  that  have  just  been 
developed? 

A. — This  likely  is  dichroic  (or  two- 
colored)  fog  and  may  be  caused  by 
(l)  exposing  films  to  white  light  during 
fixation  (2)  insufficient  acid  in  the  hypo 
(3;developer  impregnated  hypo  bath.  It 
may  usually  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
Farmers  Reducer. 

Q. — What  makes  my  Velox  prints 
brownish-black? 

A. — They  are  over  exposed  and  under 
developed.  Give  less  exposure  and  dev- 
elop for  at  least  forty-five  seconds. 

Q. — I  have  taken  quite  a  number  of 
flashlights  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  subjects  are  either 
closed  or  "starey."  How  can  I  prevent 
this? 

A. — Don't  turn  down  the  lights  in 
the  room  where  flash  is  taken.  Keep 
them  going.  The  more  light,  the  better. 
It  i.s  the  sudden  change  from  semi-dark- 
ness to  intense  brightness  that  causes 
closed    or  starey   eyes.    There   is  no 


danger  of  fogging  the  film  during  the  10  lb.  Hypo  1.00 

short  time  between  the  opening  of  the    1  lb.  Powdered  Alum  10 

shutter  and  the  firing  of  the  flash.  2  lb.  Acetic  Acid  28%  25 


3.80 


Mixing  Your  Own  Solutions 

Until  it  is  tried,  it  seems  vague  and 
difficult.  After  it  is  once  done,  one 
wonders  why  the  ready  made  developers 
were  ever  allowed  inside  ones  dark  room. 
Moreover,  the  saving  money  is  quite 
considerable.  The  average  amateur  can 
save  the  initial  cost  of  his  outfit  in  about 
six  months.  As  an  illustration;  sufficient 
developer  for  two  rolls  of  film,  if  developed 
together,  costs  only  one  and  one-third 
cents.  Elon-Hydrokinnon  developer  for 
fifty  post  card  sized  prints  is  worth  about 
two  and  one  third  cents.  A  five  inch 
film  tank  costs  just  three  cents  to  fill 
Hypo  and  will  average  twenty  seven 
cents  a  gallon. 

You  will  require  the  following: — 

1  only   Studio  scale  (Eastmans  is  

the  best  4.00 

"     Stirring  rod  thermometer  ....1.75 

"     Hard  rubber  stirring  rods  1 .00 

"  16  oz.  moulded  glass  graduate  .75 
"     8oz.  "       "  .50 

"     2  oz.  engraved  " 

(drams)  90 

"     16  oz.  funnel  50 


9.40 


In  addition,  the  chemicals  listed  below 
will  be  ample  for  perhaps  a  year. 

1  oz.  Elon  50 

2  oz.  Hydrokinnon  25 

1  lb.  Carbonate  of  Soda  25 

2  lb.  Sulphite  of  Soda  50 

1  oz.  Potassium  Bromide....-  10 

1  oz.  Pyrogallic  Acid  25 

1  oz.  Potassium  Metabisulphite  10 

1  oz.  Potassium  Iodide  50 


Thirteen  dollars  will  cover  all  the 
supplies  and  apparatus  required.  The 
compounding  of  your  own  solutions  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  profitable  and  after 
some  practice,  certain  alterations  in  the 
formulae  given  by  the  manufacturers, 
may  be  made  to  accomplish  certain 
effects.  For  instance,  if  one  wishes  very 
soft  prints,  increase  the  proportion  of 
Elon.  If  contrasty,  snappy  prints  are 
desired,  increase  the  proportion  of  Hydro- 
kinnon. 

On  every  pound  carton  of  Sulphite  of 
Soda,  you  will  find  directions  for  making 
up  one  hundred  ounces  of  developer  for 
paper.  Divide  each  quantity  by  ten 
and  you  will  then  make  a  ten  ounce  solu- 
tion, which  with  the  added  chemicals 
will  run  it  up  to  nearly  sixteen  ounces. 
Two  ounces  of  this  stock  solution  is 
sufficient  for  fifty  post  card  sized  prints. 
In  each  package  of  paper,  will  be  found 
directions  for  making  Hypo  solution  as 
well  as  a  developer  suited  to  that  particu- 
lar paper.  I  find,  however,  the  formula 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  para- 
graph is  suitable  for  Azo,  Velox  and 
Bromide  papers.  The  one  solution  is 
handier  than  having  separate  solutions 
for  each  brand  of  paper  and  the  results 
are  first  class. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  to  get  a 
Thermo  Development  Chart  from  The 
American  Photographic  Pub.  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  It  costs  twenty-five  cents 
and  will  give  you  tank  and  tray  formulae 
for  plates  and  films  and  also  a  splendid 
system  of  time  and  temperature  develop- 
ment. The  writer  has  used  this  system 
for  years  and  would  use  no  other. 


W.  J.  Taylor,  Limited. 

Publisher,  "Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada," 
Woodstock,  Ont. 

Gentlemen: — 

1.  I  would  like  to  see  a  photography  department  in  the  magazine. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  the  addition  of  a  photographic  department  would  add  to 
the  value  of  the  magazine. 

(Kindly  underline  your  wishes.) 


Name. 


Address. 
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&4sk  your  dealer 
for  Standard  Loads 
of  Du  Pont  Powder 


STANDARD 


Large  Ducks  

Small  and 
Medium  Ducks. . 

Grouse.Partridge. 
Prairie  Chicken 

Pheasants  

Geese  

Wild  Turkey.  

Squirrel.  Rabbits. 

Doves,  Pigeons  ... 

Quail  

Snipe.  Woodcock  . 

Shore  Birds  

Sora  Rail  

Trap  Loads  


"jj-^  LOADS 

12  GAUGE 

DU  PONT 

SMOKELESS 
Drams 

OUNCES 
Shot 

SIZE 
Shot 

5/4  or  3/2 

l/Sorl/4 

4-5  c  6 

3 

3/4 

1/8 
1/8 or  \'A 

5-6^7^ 
5-6«r7^ 

3  or  3/4 

1/8 

6or7/! 

3 

1/8 

5-6oJ/i 

3/4or3/2 

1/8 

4-2°rBB 

3/4or  3/2 

1/8 

4or.2 

.'  3 

1/8 

6-7ar7/l 

3or3X 

1/8 

67-7&8 

3 

3/4 

1  or  1/8 

1/8 

7/l  or  8 
7/l  or  8 

TA 
3 

1 

1/8 

8  or  10 

8  or  10 

254 
3 

1 

l>8 

8  or  10 
8  or  10 

TA 
3 

1 

1/8 

8  or  10 
8  or  10 

.  3  or  3/6 

l/8orl/4 

TA 

Are  you  handicapping  yourself  this  year? 


THERE  are  enough  handicaps  in  trapshooting  —  distance, 
wind  and  weather — without  handicapping  yourself  with  a 
less-than-perfect  load. 

Not  only  most  of  the  leading  shots,  but  a  great  majority  of 
all  trapshooters  use  the  Du  Pont  Standard  Trap  Load — 3  drams 
of  Du  Pont  Smokeless  and  1/4  ounces  of  No.  iVz  shot,  loaded 
by  all  ammunition  makers.   It  is  the  proven,  perfect  trap -load. 

The  table  of  Du  Pont  Standard  Loads  shown  above,  is  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  the  leading  shooters  of  the  country 
at  the  traps  and  in  the  field,  checked  by  our  own  experience  of 
over  a  century  in  the  manufacture  of  sporting  and  military 
powders. 

You  can  depend  on  each  Du  Pont  Standard  Load  as  being  the 
perfect  load  for  the  particular  kind  of  shooting  for  which  it 
is  intended.    Insist  upon  getting  these  loads  from  your  dealer. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.,  Inc. 
Sporting  Powder  Division 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 

POSITIVELY 

No  Flies 

or 

Mosquitoes 

when  using 


FLY  TERROR 

the  only  Fly  Repellent  on  the  mark- 
et. Used  with  satisfaction  by  all 
Sportsmen,  Hunters,  Anglers, 
Foresters,  Surveyors,  Prospectors 
etc.,  wherever  Flies  or  Mosquitoes 
abound. 

It  is  effective  as  well  as  agreeable. 
Absolutely  harmless  to  the  skin. 

You  cannot  go  in  the  bush  without 
it.  You  will  need  it.  You  Will 
appreciate  it. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to: 

piy  Terror  Manufacturing, 

Begd. 

7Notre  Dams  Sq.,  Quebec,  P.Q.,  Canada 


An  Angler's  Dream 


I.  Todd 


GET  THESE  TWO  WINNERS! 


Notice  bow  the  two  holes  in  this  spinner  prevent  the 
hooks  from  flying 
back  and  fouling 
in  the  line.  Will 
land  many  a  fish 
t  h  a  t  a  common 
spinner  would 
lose,    illustration  shows  smallest 
size  suitable  for  the  little  fishes. 
Made  in  all  sizes;  Nos.  00,  0, 
1,  2,  and  3,  25c;    Nos.  4,  35; 
Nos.  5  and  6,  50c,  postpaid. 

Knowles  Automatic  Striker 

The  Spoon  Bait  SUPREME 

Pish  jerks  the  hook  out  of  slot  and  sudden  stop  at  end  of 
spoon  strikes  hook  firmly  into  jaw.  Darts 
and  dives 
like  a  real 
fish. 


Catches 

more  than  any  spoon  or  ^JBS""'  w°oden  min- 

Great  for  all  game  fish.  Black  Bass,  Trout. 

Musky,  Pike,  Salmon.  Cod.  Tarpon,  etc.    SIX  SIZES. 
ASK  your  dealer.     Catalogue  Free. 
Length:      l%"  2%"  2%"  3V4"   4y2"  5y2' 
Price  each   35e  35c  55c  75c  90c  %' 

Finishes:   SILVER—SILVER    AND    COPPER— I 
S.  E.  KNOWLES,  79  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Franciico, 


5y2'  , 

$1.25 

:— BRASS  J 
■i«co,  Cal.  J 


This  Beautiful 
Hudson-Seal 
Coat, 


A  A  INCHES 
4U  LONG 


made  from  60  ratsklns, 
We  will  make  any  style 
suggestion  you  wish. 
You  Furnish  the  Raw  Furs 
and  Save  30%  to  50%. 
Think  of  the  joy  and 
persona]  satisfaction  your 
mother,  wife,  sister  or 
sweetheart  would  get  out 
of  a  beautiful  fur  set  or 
coat  made  from  the  furs 
you  trap.  You  not  only 
give  them  pleasure  and 
comfort  as  well  as  furs 
that  will  give  years  of 
service,  but  it  will  reflect 
your  own  good  taste  in 
presenting  them.  Save 
your  next  catch  of  furs 
and  have  them  tanned 
and  made  into  garments 
that  will  be  prized.  Send 
them  to 

DUKES  BROS. 

Sculpturic  Taxider- 
mists   and  Furriers. 
980  Danforth  Ave., 
Toronto,  Can. 


HOW  and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Nipigon  River,  I  had  not  the 
vaguest  idea,  but  there  I  was. 
It  was  dawn  and  a  faint  west  wind 
stirred  through  the  poplar  leaves;  the 
pine  trees  were  singing  and  a  million 
birds  were  chirruping.  A  silvery  mist 
hung  over  the  river  and  the  water 
splashed  up  on  the  stones  at  my  feet  in 
soft  cadences.  I  was  standing  out  on  a 
rocky  point  just  below  Virgin  Falls 
smoking  my  old  briar  and  enjoying  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  as  I  flipped  my 
fly  across  the  cool,  green  water  and 
watched  for  a  strike 

Suddenly  there  was  a  splash,  my  fly 
was  gone;  there  was  a  tremendous  tug 
on  my  line.  Ho!  ho!  I  had  one  of  those 
big  speckled  trout.  He  was  off  down 
stream  a  mile  a  minute.  "That's  all 
right,  old  boy,  keep  on  going,  I'll  give 
you  all  the  line  you  want,"  I  said. 

On  he  went  until  my  line  was  nearly 
all  out.  Then,  good  boy!  he  turned  and 
darted  up  stream.  Back  and  forth  he 
flew  like  a  thing  possessed.  I  judged 
from  certain  ominous  jerks  of  my  line 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  trout.  So, 
after  playing  with  him  for  perhaps  half 
an  hour  I  began,  very  cautiously,  to 
reel  in.  All  was  going  well  when  in 
some  stiange  manner,  with  no  sign  of 
warning,  my  rod  snapped.  There  popped 
up  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
the  sauciest,  boldest  trout  head  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  opened  his  great  jaws 
and  uttered  a  loud  guffaw  as  if  he  were 
making  game  of  me.  Was  I  raging? 
Well,  I  let  out  a  string  of  oaths  that 
would  shock  the  shell  pink  ears  of  my 
readers,  but  which  hadn't  the  slightest 
effect  on  that  trout.  No  sirree!  Up 
came  that  brazen  head  again.  He 
rolled  his  big  round  eyes  at  me.  Then, 
"Not  as  smart  as  you  thought  you  were 
eh?"  he  taunted.  I  cussed  him  to  the 
nether  regions  but  that  apparently 
amused  him  the  more  and  with  a  loud 
haw-haw  he  leapt  a  foot  clear  of  the 
water,  did  a  loop  in  mid-air  and  splash 
he  was  gone  again. 

It  was  more  than  passing  strange  the 
carryings-on  of  that  trout  and  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I  were  suffering  from  mental 
aberration  or  just  what  the  trouble  was 
when  splish-spash!  there  was  the  same 
big  fellow  again.  He  was  swimming  for 
shore.  He  flip-flopped  out  of  the 
water,  stood  up  on  his  tail  a  moment, 
took  a  flying  leap  and  landed  on  the 
rock  beside  me. 

"It  might  be  just  as  well  to  be  friends," 
he  said,  "I  am  Saturn  the  Great  Flying 
Trout,  Prince  of  all  the  finny  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  waters  of  Ontario  and  might 
be  able  to  give  you  a  few  tips  on  the 
gentle  sport,  as  you  call  it.  Don't  call 
it  gentle  myself." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  by  all  means" 
I  muttered. 

"You  know,  you  humans  think  you're 
pretty  darn  smart  don't  you?"  he 
started.  "But  did  you  ever  think  that 
you  are  no  match  for  the  wits  of  the 
speckled  trout  up  here  even  with  all  the 
odds  against  us.  You  don't  land  one 
out  of  every  ten  you  get  on  your  line. 
Why?  Because  we're  too  clever  for  you 
and  what's  more  in  a  few  years  you 
won't  be  able  to  land  one,  not  one  of  us 
mind  you.  So  put  that  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  I  asked, 
"Such — rot  about  not  being  able  to  land 
a  trout." 


"Wait  until  you  see  what  these 
trout  can  do!  How  would  you  like  me  to 
put  them  through  some,  exercises  for 
you,"  he  replied. 

"Sure  thing,"  I  said,  for  there  was 
something  truly  uncanny  about  this 
fellow  and  I  didn't  want  to  antagonize 
him. 

The  trout  leapt  through  the  air  and 
splashed  into  the  water.  He  flapped 
the  surface  three  times  with  his  tail  and 
lo  and  behold!  Large  trout  and  small 
trout  darted  from  every  direction.  Down 
the  falls  they  tumbled,  from  under  the 
weeds  they  flashed,  up  stream  they 
swam  gathering  around  the  big  fellow 
who  spoke  to  them  in  trout  language, 
which  I  could  not  understand.  Then 
he  flapped  his  tail  and  like  lightning 
the  heads  of  the  hundreds  of  trout 
disappeared  below  the  surface.  Flap 
went  his  tail  again  and  up  popped  all 
the  heads  once  more.  Then,  in  time  to 
the  flips  and  flops  of  the  big  one's  tail 
they  went  through  their  manoeuvres. 
They  stood  on  their  heads  and  flipped 
their  tails;  they  leapt  out  of  the  water; 
turned  somersaults  in  mid-air  and  went 
through  all  sorts  of  queer  contortions 
and  then  at  the  word  of  command  all 
scurried  off  to  their  chosen  nooks  from 
which  they  had  come. 

It  was  most  astonishing!  I  had  seen 
trained  dogs  and  seals  but  never  had  I 
seen  trained  trout  before  and  it  was 
indeed  a  strange  sight. 

The  big  trout  was  again  on  the  rock 
beside  me  chuckling  away  to  himself  at 
my  apparent  delight  at  the  performance 
and  ejaculating,  "Pretty  fine  eh,  pretty 
fine  eh  what?"  To  which  I  enthusiasti- 
cally replied, "yes,  indeed  they  are  mighty 
fine  and  some  sport  it  would  be  to  try 
to  land  some  of  those  fellows." 

"O,  they  come  from  all  over  the 
continent  to  try  for  these  fellows," 
said  the  trout,"  and  I've  got  some  great 
specimens  over  here  at  the  Quetico 
Forest  too — pickerel,  pike,  trout,  white 
fish,  bass  and  sturgeon,  but  they're  not 
as  well  trained  as  these  are.  They  don't 
need  to  be,  for  the  reserve  is  practically 
a  primeval  forest,  3000  square  miles  in 
extent  and  its  lakes  and  streams  are  as 
yet  unfished.  Only  the  real  "gypsy 
hearts"  venture  into  its  cool,  solitary 
depths  led  by  that  sturdy  soul  Ad- 
venture. It's  a  beautiful  spot.  How 
would  you  like  to  go  over  and  have  a 
look  around?" 

"How  far  away  is  it  and  how  are  we 
going  to  get  there?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  don't 
worry  about  that.  It's  just  175  miles 
west  of  here.  Jump  on  my  back  and 
we'll  be  there  in  a  jiffy." 

He  was  a  mighty  big  trout  sure 
enough  but  I  was  no  feather  weight,  and 
it  seemed  a  bit  risky,  although  the  big 
fellow's  intentions  seemed  of  the  best. 
While  these  thoughts  were  running 
through  my  head  he  eyed  me  curiously 
and  then  laughed,  "Come  on  be  a  sport. 
Pull  off  a  piece  of  that  vine  for  reins;  it 
will  give  you  something  to  hold  on  to 
and   then  we'll   be  off." 

I  slipped  the  vine  in  the  trout's 
mouth,  gripped  the  ends  of  it  and 
jumped  on  his  back  and  the  next  minute 
found  myself  floating  over  the  tree-tops 
on  the  trout's  back.  We  had  not  been 
gone  long  when  we  came  to  a  little  lake 
as  blue  as  a  turquoise  and  here  the  trout 
took  a  deep  dip  downward  and  I  began 
to  think  it  would  be  a  fine  joke  on  me  if 
the  trout  decided  to  do  any  deep  diving. 
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However,  he  just  skimmed  over  the 
surface  and  landed  on  the  shore  without 
the  lightest  jolt.  "This  is  Lake  Eva  in 
the  heart  of  the  Quetico  Forest,"  said 
the  trout  and  we  might  as  well  have  the 
performance  here  as  anywhere."  He 
leapt  into  the  centre  of  the  lake,  stood 
up  on  his  tail  and  called  pike,  pickerel, 
bass,  white  fish,  trout  and  sturgeon  each 
in  turn  and  put  them  through  their 
stunts.  I  never  saw  so  many  fish  at  once 
in  my  life. 

There  were  hundreds  of  each  kind  and 
they  filled  the  entire  lake,  flashing  and 
flaming  in  the  sunlight  as  they  went 
through  their  manoeuvres. 

When  the  stunts  were  over  the  big 
fellow  said,  "Suppose  you  poke  around 
through  the  woods  for  an  hour  while  I 
go  for  a  swim.  I  get  a  bit  fagged  when 
out  of  water  too  long.  Good-bye!  Meet 
you  in  an  hour  on  this  rock,"  and  he 
was  gone. 

When  he  returned,  he  suggested  we 
take  a  flip  up  to  Minaki.  "Now  where  the 
deuce  is  Minaki?"  I  asked.  ^ 

"O,  I  forgot,  you  really  don't  know 
all  the  haunts  of  the  finny  tribes,  do 
you?  Minaki  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  of  here  lying  be- 
tween Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  I  have  sturgeon  up  there 
weighing  138  pounds  while  all  the  lakes 
and  streams  team  with  smaller  fry." 

So,  in'  a  few  minutes  I  was  again  on 
the  trout's  back  sailing  northward  to 
Minaki,  meaning  in  Indian,  "The  Beau- 
tiful Country."  We  stopped  on  the 
shore  of  Loneman's  Lake  and  there  the 
great  flying  trout  called  up  hundreds  of 
the  lordly  sturgeon,  who  did  some  clever 
acrobatic  stunts  for  us,  such  as  balancing 
stones  on  their  noses,  turning  double 
somersaults  in  the  air.  jumping  over 
low  hanging  boughs  of  trees  or  hanging 
to  them  by  their  tails  and  swimming  in 
various  formations. 

By  this  time,  Saturn,  this  prince  of 
the  finny  tribes,had  completely  won  my 
friendship  and  when  he  suggested  that 
we  visit  Timagami  Forest  Reserve  I 
jumped  on  his  back  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  I  had  grown  very  fond  of 
sailing  over  the  treetops  with  the  wind 
in  my  face  and  my  friend  the  trout  was  a 
most  entertaining  companion.  So  we 
visited  the  Thirty  Thousand  Islands  of 
Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
French  River  District  where  pickerel 
tip  the  scales  at  fifteen  pounds  and 
Muskinonge  range  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
pounds,  Severn  River  and  Sparrow 
Lake,  the  Maganetawan  River  and  the 
Rideau  Lakes  and  were  given  a  per- 
formance by  the  fish  of  each  district. 

While  with  great  delight,  I  watched 
the  bass  of  the  Rideau  Lakes  do  a  sort 
of  gavotte  on  Loon  Lake,a  terrific  storm 
burst  and  every  fish  disappeared  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  even  my 
friend  the  great  trout  and  left  me  alone 
in  the  drenching  rain.  However,  just 
at  that  point  I  awoke  to  find  myself 
not  by  the  shore  of  Loon  Lake  but  in  my 
own  bedroom.  The  li.ehtning  flashed, 
the  thunder  rolled  and  the  rain  was 
beating  in  my  open  window  in  torrents, 
but  I  was  by  no  means  drenched.  I 
got  up,  closed  the  window  and  tried  to 
decide  of  all  the  places  I  had  visited  with 
the  great  flying  trout,  in  my  dream, 
which  I  would  make  my  rendezvous 
during  my  next  fishing  expedition. 


Origin  of  the  Savage 
Repeating  Shotgun 

Unique  circumstances 

under  which  it  was  designed 

It  started  with  the  public.  For  the  last  several  years, 
letters  have  poured  in  to  us  from  Savage  rifle  owners. 

"Build  us  a  shotgun,"  they  demanded.  "We  want 
Savage  design  and  quality  in  the  shotgun  field." 

This  was  the  genesis.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
studied  shotgun  construction  and  requirements  from 
every  angle — building  improvements  part  by  part. 

Now  here  it  is — a  Savage  shotgun  that  fills  the 
bags  and  smashes  the  blue  rocks  with  the  same 
sureness  that  your  old  Savage  hi-porwer  rifle  knocks 
over  the  big  game. 

The  secret  of  Savage  punch  and  even  pattern 

It's  in  the  boring.  The  Savage  shotgun  barrel  is  bored 
again  and  again  until  the  surface  is  as  smooth  as  science  and 
machinery  can  combine  to  make  it.  It  throws  an  even  spread 
that  is  backed  up  by  Savage  punch  and  endurance. 

For  the  barrel  only  Savage  famous  hi- power  smokeless 
steel  is  used.  And  the  gun  has,  too,  the  Savage  hammerless 
solid  breech.    A  harder  hitting  shotgun  does  not  exist. 

Ask  at  your  dealer's,  or  write  for  the  interesting  catalog 
describing  the  Savage  repeating  shotgun,  high-power  rifles, 
.22  rifles,  and  automatic  pistols. 

SAVAGE   ARMS  CORPORATION 

Department  A18,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Owners  and  operators  of  we  j.  ix^ckj  Arms  Company 
Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 
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Take  This  Lantern 
With  You! 

Enjoy  the  finest  kind  of  light — and 
plenty  of  it — while  camping  or  hunting. 
Take  along  a 


(pjeman  Quick-Lite 

"The  Sunshine  of  the  Night" 


300  candle  power  of  pure  white  bril- 
liance—more light  than  20  old-style 
oil  lanterns.  Cost  to  use  less  than 
2  cents  a  night.  Rain  Proof  and  Bug 
Proof.  Lights  with  matches.  Makes 
and  burns  own  gas  from  common 
motor  gasoline. 


Stands  rough  handling.  Clean.  Safe. 
Always  dependable.  No  daily  filling 
or  cleaning  necessary.  Hundreds  of 
dealers  throughout  the  Dominion  sell 
Quick-Lite  lamps  and  lanterns.  If 
yours  don't,  write  direct  to  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO.,  Ltd. 


RC60  COLEMAN  BUILDING 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 


BIG  FISH  fSr 
'*  Canada 


Canada  has  thousands  of  known 
fishing  waters  of  proved  worth — 
and  thousands  of  other  virgin 
waters  waiting  for  those  who  push 
a  little  further  afield.  Let  us  help 
you  make  your  1922  plans— we  do 
it  for  many  of  the  better  known 
sportsmen  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada— with  up-to-date  and 
reliable  information. 


Canadian  Ikcif ic  Railw 

For  full  information  based  on  actual  in- 
vestigation and  latest  advices  from  best 
fishing  waters  write  to 

A.  O.  SEYMOUR 
General  Tourist  Agent 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


Montreal,  Canada 


A  Federal  Gun  Tax  and  Rational 
Policy  for  Public  Control  of 
Wild  Water  Fowl  and 
Their  Haunts 

Edward  R.  Kerr 

IN  previously  published  manuscripts, 
it  has  been  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  writer  to  clearly  and  compre- 
hensively place  before  readers  of  Rod 
and  Gun  in  Canada  interested  in  wild 
water  fowl  and  their  haunts  some  of  the 
prevailing  inconsistencies  surrounding 
the  wild  fowling  situation  in  Ontario 
in  the  sincere  hope  that,  sooner  or  later, 
a  goodly  number  of  law-abiding  citizens 
might  assume  larger  responsibilities  in 
this  connection,  monopolies  of  the  haunts 
of  the  birds,  and  toll  taken  by  wealthy 
persons,  may  be  reasonably  reduced  and 
the  flocks'  encouraged  to  'spread  over 
more  extensive  areas  in  the  interests  of 
all  who  cannot  afford  to  maintain  private 
lands  or  take  a  journey  in  the  fall  and 
open  season  to  the  southern  United  States 
or  elsewhere. 

It  is  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
wealthy  man  can  go  anywhere  under  the 
sun  to  obtain  his  sport  with  the  gun. 
For  that  reason,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  and  the  haunts  in  Ontario,  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United 
States,  should  pass  to  Government 
control  to  the  end  that  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  Canada  may  have  reasonable 
access  to  the  birds  in  the  Fall  and  open 
season. 

To  attain  a  realization  of  such  a  com- 
mendable policy,  it  is  essential  that 
each  and  every  citizen  of  this  country 
interested  in  the  future  of  wild  water 
fowl  and  their  haunts  and  sport  with  the 
shot  gun  should  now  recognize  certain 
principles  and  proceed  accordingly.  In 
giving  expression  to  my  opinions,  it  is 
not  theTintention  to  cause  offense,  but, 
rather.to  mold  a  friendly  and  sympathetic 
public  opinion,  or  sentiment,  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  present  wild  fowling 
situation. 

1.  It  is  recognized  that  wild  water 
fowl  are  the  property  of  the  People  as  a 
whole  who  are  entitled  to  reasonable 
access  to  them  in  the  Fall  and  open  season 
on  a  competitive  basis  wholly  in  harmony 
and  blend  with  natural  conditions, 
environment  and  foods  of  the  birds. 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  an  Associa- 
tion, Corporation,  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  owning  or  controlling 
natural  haunts  of  wild  water  fowl  are 
entitled  to  peaceful  possession  of  the 
lands  as  long  as  they  compete  for  the 
passing  flocks  under  wholly  natural 
conditions  and  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  Public;  and  until  the  Public 
requires  access  to  the  lands  by  lease  or 
purchafe  of  the  lands. 

3.  It  is  recognized  that  the  use  of 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats  or  other  cereals  on 
natural  haunts  of  wild  water  fowl  owned 
and  controlled  by  an  Association,  Corpor- 
ation, individual  or  group  of  individuals 
lures  and  decoys  the  flocks  in  larger 
numbers  than  they  are  .justly  entitled 
to,  deprives  public  areas  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  legitimate  percentage  of  the  birds 
under  natural  conditions,  encourages 
those  financially  unable  to  compete  for 
the  flight  on  the  standard  and  scale  set 
by  private  and  wealthy  persons  to  use 
the  inexpensive,  and  free,  brewery  and 
distillery  mash  and  hops,  garbage  and 
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other  deleterious  solids  and  fluids  having 
a  sickening  and  disceasing  effect  on  the 
birds  and  pollutes  the  waters  and  bottoms 
of  the  ponds  and  otherwise  unfits  and 
ruins  the  area  for  future  occupation  by 
the  birds  and  Public,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  Public  areas  available. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  the  use  of 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats  or  other  cereals 
on  natural  haunts  of  wild  water  fowl 
owned  and  controlled  by  an  Association, 
Corporation,  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  and  claimed  to  be  employed 
for  the  luring  and  decoying  of  wild  water 
fowl  to  protection  is  in  reality,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  depriving  public  areas 
in  the  vicinity,  or  locality,  of  a  flight, 
enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  by  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many,  overtaxes 
the  capacity  of  already  bloody  game  sacks 
and  reduces  the  annual  supply  faster 
than  the  yearly  increase,  until  the  remain- 
ing birds  depart  for  the  southern  United 
States  where  another  toll  is  taken;  cor- 
nering up  of  the  flocks  in  large  numbers 
to  demand  in  money  the  last  pound  of 
flesh  when  the  Public  needs  and  desires 
to  lease  or  purchase  the  area  with  a  view 
to  access  by  the  overflow  of  citizens  from 
an  over-crowded  Public  area. 

5.  It  is  recognized  that,  citizens  wild 
fowling  on  public  areas  in  excess  of  the 
daily  or  seasonal  capacity  of  the  area,  is 
detrimental  to  successful  wild  fowling 
and  that,  while  grouping  systems  may  be 
employed  with  a  view  to  temporary 
relief  of  the  daily  congestion  at  times, 
ordinary  citizens  should  not  be  perman- 
ently reduced,  or  forced,  to  two  or  three 
days'  shooting  each  year,and  during  the 
open  season,  when  Associations,  Corpora- 
tions, individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
on  privately-owned  or  privately-con- 
trolled areas  can  shoot  for  three  and  one- 
half  months  and  take  approximately, 
2,250  ducks  under  the  Migratory  Birds 
Conventions  Act. 

6.  It  is  recognized  that  the  use  in  the 
Spring  of  corn  and  rye  on  the  Ontario 
Government  Sanctuary  on  the  uplands 
of  the  Miner  Farm  and  3,000  acre  pro- 
tective zone  merely  serves  to  halt  the 
geese  en  route  to  their  breeding  grounds 
on  Hudson's  Bay,  enables  the  People 
at  large,  who  do  not  hunt  or  shoot  game, 
toTview,  study  and  photograph  at  close 
range,  an  opportunity  they  could  obtain 
in  no  other  way.  The  flight  from  west- 
ern, eastern  and  northern  Canada  in  the 
Fall  to  Essex  County,  particularly,  to 
North  Essex,  is  not  detained  on  the 
Miner  Farm;  the  birds  are  allowed  to 
pass  on  to  natural  haunts  but  are  lured 
to  the  artificially  fooded  holdings,  (natur- 
al haunts  of  the  birds,)  held  and  con- 
trolled by  wealthy  interests,  where  a 
toll  is  taken  until  the  remnant  of  these 
large  and  small  migrants  depart  for  their 
winter  homes  in  the  southern  United 
States. 

7.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Ontario 
Government  Sanctuary,  the  MINER 
FARM,  is  not  similar  to  other  wild  water 
fowl  resorts  in  Essex  County,  or  else- 
where, and  that  feeding  of  cereals  there 
would  not  necessarily  have  the  same 
effect  as  it  would  on  other  localities  and, 
for  that  reason  should  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

8.  It  is  recognized  that  a  limited 
quantity  of  cereals  on  the  ice  on  the 
ponds  of  GOVERNMENT  SANCTUAR- 
IES ON  NATURAL  HAUNTS  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year,  when  no  hunting  or 
shooting  is  allowed,  and  until  the  ice  has 
melted  away,  serves  only  to  lure  and 
decoy  to,  and  helps  the  birds  to  find,  the 
SANCTUARY  and  detain  them  there 
until  natural  foods  in  larger  quantities 
are  available. 

9.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Public 
has  the  right  to  lease  or  purchase  natural 
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PORTABLE  LIGHTING  OUTFITS 

EVEREADY'S  newest  success — a  liehtine  outfit  consisting  of 
one  6-8  volt,  2  C.  P.  lamp,  10  feet  of  cotton  cord,  bayonet 
socket,  all  ready  to  attach  to  a  "Hot  Shot"  Battery.  The 
ideal  form  of  lighting  for  camps,  cottages,  closets,  outbuildings, 
motorboats,  and  for  side  or  tail  lights  on  vehicles.  The  complete 
outfit  is  Dacked  in  an  attractive  carton  and  retails  at  $2.75. 

The  average  amount  of  use  that  can  be  obtained£with  this 
*  utfit  from  one  1561  Hot  Shot  Batterv  is  as  follows — 

One  hour  per  day  80  days  service          80  hours 

Two  hours  per  day  35  days  service          70  hours 

Three  hours  per  day  ...20  days  service          60  hours 

Four  hours  per  day  14  days  service          55  hours 

Five  hours  per  day  10  days  service          50  hours 

Continuous  burning  ....40  hours  servic. 

Although  the  1561  Hot  snot  is  reeornmeriaed  for  use  with  one 
six-volt,  2  C.  P.  lamp,  it  is,  of  course,  more  economical  to  use  the. 
2562  Hot  Shot  which  gives  35  to  50%  more  service  on  the  same  use 
than  two  1561  Hot  Shots  used  one  after  the  other.| 

Get  your  Evereaay  at  any  Electricpl,  Sporting  Goods,  or  Hard- 
ware store. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


YOU  NEVER  LOSE  A  FISH  IF  YOU  USE  GREER'S  PATENT  LEVER  HOOKS 

.Ever  get  a  strike  from  a  regular  whopper,  and  then 
\  just  'as  you  are  about  to  land  him,  he  shakes  loose 
and  gets  away  on  you?    That  can't  happen  with  a 
Greer  Patent  Lever  Hook,  because  if    the  fish  once 
pulls  on  the  bait,  foe's  caught  fast.   He  can't  get  away. 
Made  in  four  sizes :  No.  8,  15c  each ;  No.  1-0,  20c  each ;  No. 
3-0,  25c  each;  No.  5-0,  30c  each;  or  set  of  five  hooks  sent 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.   Tour  money  back  cheerfully  11  hooks 
aren't  all  we  claim.   Best  hook  in  the  market  for  trot  line 
fishing.    Write  name  plain. 
THE  GREER  MFG.  CO.,  70  CURRIER  ST.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

I  pay  1300  to$900apair 
for  foxes  raised  from  my 
stock  and  buy  all  you 
can  raise.  Registered 
stock  furnished.  Three 
plans  of  purchase. 
R.A.  Trail,  Troy,  Mo. 


Your  Fishing  Trip 

this  year,  will  live  forever — if 
you  fish  at  "SAMOSET." 
We  guarantee  your  success. 

Further  particulars  on  page  1052. 
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Fresh  Milk  at  every 

Spring  and  Stream 

GOOD,  country  fresh  milk  is  the  one  thing  that 
you  have  always  wanted  in  camp.  Now  with  the 
new  KLIM  WHOLE  MILK  in  the  brown  and  yellow 
tins  you  can  have  all  the  fresh  sweet  milk  you  want. 
The  new  KLIM  with  all  the  cream  left  in  it,  plus 
the  water  you  find  at  springs  and  clear  streams, 
makes  milk  that  can  be  used  in  every  way  bottled 
milk  is  used  in  the  home. 

KLIM  WHOLE  MILK  is  good  to  drink,  it's  good 
for  cooking  and  no  matter  how  extended  a  camping 
trip  you  are  planning,  you  will  always  find  it  fresh 
and  sweet. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  KLIM  in 
the  brown  and  yellow  tins,  write  us  direct. 

CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 
  10-12  St.  Patrick  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

319  Craig  St.,  W.  St.  John,  N.  B.  132  James  Ave.,  E. 
Montreal,  Que.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

British  Columbia  Distributors: 
Kirkland  &  Bose,  130  Water  St.,  Vancouver 


KLIM 

BRAND 

POWDERED  | 

II  I  ta«40IAN  MILK  PRODUCE  |  ^j. 


THE  NEW 


KLIM 

WHOLE  MILK-POWDERED 
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Since  •f 
1879 

The  World's  Finest  Watercraft 

There  is  always  comfort,  safety  and  complete  satisfaction  when  you  ride 
in  a  "PETERBOROUGH."  We  build  any  kind  of  canoe,  skiff  or  motor- 
boat  you  will  need  for  vacation  or  at  summer  home.  Our  small  motorcraft 
with  or  without  tunnel  stern  have  no  equals  in  sturdy  construction  and 
speed.  Write  today  for  catalogue  showing  latest  models  and  the  new, 
reduced  1922  prices. 

EVINRUDE  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO 

PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  GO,.  LIMITED 

280  Water  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


haunts  of  wild  water  fowl  held  or  con- 
trolled by  another  when  they  need  or 
require  them  to  provide  shooting  terri- 
tory for  a  large  number  of  citizens  who 
cannot  afford  to  own  a  natural  haunt  of 
the  birds. 

10.  It  is  recognized  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
holdings  in  Western,  and  other  parts  of 
Canada  offers  and  provides  the  greatest 
breeding  and  rearing  areas  of  the  birds, 
(four-fifths  of  migration  north  in  the 
Spring)  the  Federal  Government  should 
control  all  Canadian  areas  in  the  Fall 
and  open  season. 

The  Federal  Government  are  the 
fathers  of  wild  water  fowl  protection  in 
Canada,  they  are  the  signers  in  behalf  of 
Canada  of  the  Migratory  Birds  Conven- 
tions Act,  they  are  the  biggest  champions 
of  game  protection  in  Canada  to  be  had. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  the  ones  to  immediatelv 
bring  down  a  gun  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
leasing,  or  purchasing,  of  more  marsh- 
lands and  watered  areas  of  the  wild 
water  fowl  for  the  creation  thereon  of 
Combination  Wild  Water  Fowl  Sanctu- 
aries and  Public  Shooting  Grounds. 

In  view  of  the  belief  that  ordinary, 
and  other,  right-thinking  citizens  of 
Canada  will  readily  realize  the  benefits  to 
follow,  the  writer  has  already  recommend- 
ed to  The  Advisory  Board  on  Wild  Life 
Protection,  Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd,  Secretary, 
Ottawa,  that  a  Federal  Gun  License  be 
brought  down  this  year  that  the  fund  for 
th^e  above  purpose  may  get  a  starting 
point  and  grow,  and  be  added  to  bv  the 
Government,  to  a  Publicly  beneficial"  end. 

We  already  have  in  Ontario  a  praise- 
worthy organization,  the  Ontario 
Sportsmen's  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association,  but  we  will  soon  need  a 
Dominion-wide  organization  of  which 
the  American  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion is  a  likeness. 

The  "Big  Ben"  will  not  cease  ringing 
until  all  of  these  commendable  things  are 
accomplished.  But,  do  not  forgeO'Big 
Ben"  needs  help. 


Disapproves  of  Shortened  Sea- 
son for  Rabbits 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Ontario 
Sportsmen's  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto  in  January,  in  which  a  clause 
"that  in  order  to  protect  quail  it  be 
lawful  to  shoot  rabbits  only  between 
Sept.  1  and  20"  is  included  is  referred  to 
by  George  Hull  of  Downsview  in  a  letter 
to  f'od  and  Gun  in  Canada.  The  clause 
above-quoted  is  taken  exception  to,  and 
Mr.  Hull  gives  several  reasons  why,  in 
his  opinion,  such  a  scheme  would  be  ill- 
advised.  "In  the  first  place"  he  says, 
"rabbits  are  still  breeding  at  Sept.  1st. 
Next,  the  weather  at  that  time  is  usually 
too  warm  for  them  to  keep  until  you  get 
them  home.  It  is  well-known  that  if 
the  season  was  as  short  as  that  for 
rabbits  they  would  increase  very  rapidly 
only  to  die  off  by  thousands  every  seven 
years  from  disease,  and  thus  a  lot  of  game 
that  might  have  been  eaten,  would  have 
been  wasted.  Again  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  a  hunter  out  after  fox 
with  hounds  will  quite  often  start  a 
rabbit.  If  this  resolution  were  to  become 
law,  he  would  be  compelled  to  break  the 
law  by  shooting  the  rabbit  in  order  to 
get  the  dogs  and  move  on.  As  fox  are 
always  found  where  there  are  rabbits  it 
would  mean  that  hunting  fox  would  be 
impossible  without  breaking  the  law. 
I  say  by  all  means  impose  penalties  for 
law  breakers,  but  do  not  malce  laws  that 
compel  honest  sportsmen  to  either 
break  them  or  forego  hunting  altogether." 
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Oshawa  Gun  Club  Opened  New 
Clubhouse  and  Grounds 

Saturday,  April  1st,  was  a  gala  day 
for  members  of  the  Oshawa  Gun  Club  \ 
when  that  organization  held  its  first  open 
shoot,  which  marked  the  opening  of 
their  new  clubhouse  and  grounds  on 
Simcoe  Street  South.  About  sixty  shoot- 
ers took  part  in  the  competitions,  among 
them  being  many  champions  and  ex- 
champions,  hailing  from  as  far  east  as 
Montreal  and  as  far  west  as  Tillsonburg. 
Besides  the  Toronto  Clubs  and  Oshawa, 
representatives  were  here  from  Bow- 
manville,  Hampton,  Hamilton,  Till- 
sonburg, Todmordern,  Highland  Creek, 
Winona  and  other  places.  Nothing  was 
left  undone  in  the  way  of  preparations 
for  this  big  event;  the  traps  were  in  per- 
fect condition,  while  a  refreshment  tent 
was  erected  adjoining  the  clubhouse  to 
provide  refreshments  throughout  the 
day. 

After  a  welcome  had  been  extended 
to  all  by  the  president,  Mr.  T.  Miller, 
and  Mr.  G.  D.  Conant,  the  shooters 
were  registered  into  the  various  squads 
and  the  first  competition  was  commenced. 
From  the  time  the  first  squads  took  their 
places  until  closing,  nearly  7,000  clay 
birds  were  sent  out  for  the  marksmen. 
The  shooting  was  of  a  high  order,  giving 
the  spectators  a  fine  treat  and  creating 
interest  in  the  fast  becoming  popular 
pastime.  The  membership  of  the  local 
club  is  growing  rapidly  and  Saturday's 
shoot  will  no  doubt  attract  others  to  the 
organization. 

Toronto  Man  High 

The  honors  of  the  day  fell  to  the  lot 
of  J.  E.  Jennings,  of  Toronto,  who  besides 
being  the  high  gun  with  a  score  of  98 
broken  birds  out  of  a  possible  100,  made 
the  longest  run,  securing  74  without  a 
miss.  Mr.  Jennings  also  won  the  Class 
A  prize.  George  Jennings,  a  son,  also 
took  part  in  the  competition,  and  al- 
though only  14  years  of  age,  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  is  capable  of  holding  a  place 
with  the  most  expert  shooters.  His 
score  was  76  out  of  100.  S.  G.  Vance 
won  the  second  prize  in  Class  A  with  96, 
D.  McGaw,  of  Toronto,  came  third  with 
93. 

In  Class  B,  J.  Banks,  of  Toronto, 
headed  the  list  with  90,  D.  McKay,  of 
Oshawa,  second  with  88.  M.  Gay  won 
third  place  with  87,  after  shooting  off 
with  his  brother,  Russell  Gay.  The  Class 
C  event  was  won  by  J.  A.  Leighley,  of 
Toronto,  with  86,  while  M.  Soules  and 
A.  A.  Smith,  of  Toronto,  came  second  and 
third  with  84  and  80  respectively. 

The  winners  of  the  sweepstake  event 
of  fifty  birds  were  W.  Joselin,  49,  T.  D. 
McGaw,  43,  J.  Banks,  37. 

McKay  Leading  Local  Man. 

D.  McKay  was  the  leading  Oshawa 
shooter,  his  mark  being  83,  although 
Russell  and  Milton  Gay  were  following 
close  with  87.  Visitors  who  broke  80 
or  more  out  of  100  were,  J.  E.  Jennings, 
Toronto,  98;  George  Cashmore,  Toronto, 
96;  S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg,  96;  T.  D. 
McGaw,  Toronto,  93;  W.  Long,  Hamil- 
ton, 90;  H.  W.  Burke,  Highland  Creek, 
90;  C.  M.  Candee,  Toronto,  90;  A.  Laird 
Toronto,  89;  W.  Joselin,  Toronto,  89. 

At  the  close  of  the  competitions  the 
prizes   were   presented   by  Ex-Mayor 
Conant  to  the  various  winners.    Mr.  i 
C.  M.  Candee  replied  for  the  visitors.  j 

The  prizes  for  Class  A  were,  a  carving 


Dominion 
Cartridges 

In  New 

World's  Record 

198  out  of  a  possible  200 ! 

19  consecutive  bulls — and  all  with 
the  service  Colt  .45,  as  issued  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

This  is  the  record  made  by  Inspector 
Sandys  Wunch  of  the  R.C.M.P.  in 
the  presence  of  his  O.C.  and  three 
witnesses. 

There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the 
dependability  of  Dominion  .45's — or 
any  other  Dominion  Ammunition — 
than  this,  which  not  only  breaks  the 
previous  world's  record  by  7  points, 
but  was  made  with  an  ordinary  ser- 
vice revolver. 

Whether  shooting  for  record,  at  the 
traps  or  in  the  field,  use  Dominion — 
the  ammunition  of  proved  depend- 
ability. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 

Owned  and  Operated  by 
Canadian  Explosives,  Limited. 


Halifax 
Sudbury 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Toronto 
Vancouver 
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This  catch  of  Rush  Tango  Prize  winners  was  caught  on  Rush  Tango  Minnows,  July  10, 
1921,  at  Gananauqua,  Ont.,  by  the  parties  shown  in  the  picture.  The  largest  was  caught  by 
the  Rush  Tangolure. 

Professionals,  amateurs,  women  and  even  children  are  making  record 
catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  trolling  or  casting  with  the 

RusH 

REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK 


The  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  They 
wiggle,  dive  and  swim  like  a  minnow  in 
action.  The  tangos  get  the  big  ones, — Bass, 
Pickerel,  Pike,  Muscallunge,  Lake  Trout  and 
Brook  Trout. 


The  Troutango  and  Troutiger  are  fly-rod 
baits, — killers  for  trout  and  small-mouth 
bass.  No  bigger  than  a  good  fat  cricket  but 
livelier  than  any  cricket  you  ever  saw.  85c. 
each,  or  cabinet  of  six  assorted  colors,  $4.75. 


Set  of  6  assorted  Rush  Tango  Minnows, 
packed  in  an  attractive  carton.  At  your 
dealers  or  direct.  Price  85c.  each  or  $4.75 
per  set 


"The  Tangolure  is  the  best 
Tango  I  ever  made  ('Nuf  said)" 
J.  K.  Rush. 
At  your  dealer's  or  direct  post- 
paid and  insured,  money  oc. 
order  or  stamps   OJJC 

Dealers.  Do  you  have  these  goods  in 
stock?  Write  for  illustrated  catalog,  and 
liberal  trade  discounts,  and  we  will  give  you 
the  name  of  the  jobber  representing  us  in 
your  locality. 


J.  K.  RUSH,  451  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Let  Us  Help  You  To  Outfit  For 
Opening  Day 

Drop  a  Line  and  Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants.     Our  Supply  of 

Fishing  Tackle,  Guns 

Ammunition  and  Tents 

is  Complete  in  Every  Detail.  We  Can  Also 
Supply  You  With  the  Various  Weights  of 

Hudson  Bay  Blankets 

Our  Prices  and  Service  are  Unexcelled.     The  Old  Reliable 
OUTFITTING  HOUSE 


D.PIKE  G° 

123  Kikg  St.  E.. 


set,  an  umbrella  and  a  silver  berry  spoon ; 
for  Class  B,  a  cut  glass  jug,  an  umbrella 
and  a  silver  berry  spoon;  for  Class  C, 
a  cut  glass  bowl,  an  umbrella  and  a  half 
dozen  tea  spoons.  The  prizes  were 
costly  and  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion. 

While  the  prizes  were  being  presented 
a  deputation  from  the  Oshawa  Hunt 
Club,  all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  show 
their  skill,  took  to  the  traps.  Harry 
Cawker  was  the  outstanding  marksman, 
breaking  18  of  the  flying  birds  after  miss- 
ing the  first  seven  and  for  those  the  strong 
wind  was  largely  responsible. 

So  successful  were  the  results  that  the 
officers  of  the  Gun  Club  pleaded  with 
them  to  become  members  of  their  organ- 
ization but  the  hunters  are  again  looking 
forward  to  their  trip  to  French  River  in 
the  fall.  The  scores  were:  H.  Cawker  18, 
J.  McBrien  17,  C.  M.  Mundy  17,  F.  L. 
Mason  14,  J.  Stacey  14,  Dr.  Trewin  12.^.. 

The  complete  scores  for  the  two  open 
competitions  are  as  follows: 

100  Biids. 


J.  E.  Jennings, 'i  oumoraen   98 

Geo.  Cashmore,  Toronto   96 

S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg                          .  96 

T.  D.  McGaw,  Toronto                 "   93 

W.  Long,  Hamilton     92 

C.  M.  Candee,  Toronto   90 

J.  Banks,  Toronto   90 

H.  W.  Burke,  Highland  Creek. .  '.   90 

W.  Joselin,  Toronto   89 

A.  Laird,  Toronto  777777   89 

D.  McKay,  Oshawa  777777.77.7....  88 

W.  Hughes,  Toronto   87 

R.  Gay,  Oshawa  77.7   87 

M.  Gay,  Oshawa  ."'   87 

J.  A.  Leighley,  Toronto  77   86 

R.  Watt,  Toronto   86 

G.  M.  Dunk,  Toronto  77   85 

S.  S.  Brooks,  Oshawa   84 

M.  Soules,  Toronto                           ....  84 

T.  Miller,  Oshawa  '   83 

D.  Stewart,  Oshawa   81 

A.  A.  Smith,  Winona  :  7777..77777  8C 

W.  Worth,  Oshawa                         .   ..  .   ..  78 

H.  E.  Tylor,  Oshawa  77777777777  78 

F.  Jennings,  Todmorden   76 

F.  Rowden,  Oshawa                                .  74 

D.  Martin,  Toronto  777.7.77.7!  74 

A.  Maynard,  Oshawa   75 

C.  Worden,  Oshawa                                ..  ...  73 

A.  A.  Dwight,  Claremont  .7.™!"™!.'.!!  71 

W.  Rowden,  Oshawa   71 

J.  McCailery,  Oshawa  !!!.!!!!!!.!!!.!!!  68 

J.  S.  Morris,  Bowmanville   64 

N.  Whitney,  Claremont   64 

G.  D.  Conant,  Oshawa   63 

C.  Scott,  Oshawa   62 

H.  P.  Bull,  Oshawa  .'..".,..777  42 

50  Birds 

W.  Joselin,  Toronto   49 

T.  D.  McGaw,  Toronto  ....777777!  48 

R.  Gay,  Oshawa   47 

J.  E.  Jennings,  Todmorden   7.7.77  47 

N.  Long,  Hamilton   45 

A.  Maynard,  Oshawa   45 

M.  Gay,  Oshawa  !.!!!  7!  45 

A.  A.  Smith,  Winona   45 

CM.  Candee,  Toronto   45 

W.  Hughes,  Toronto   44 

R.  Watt,  Toronto   43 

T.  D.  McGaw,  Toronto   43 

H.  E.  Tylor,  Oshawa   42 

W.  Rowden,  Oshawa   42 

S.  S.  Brooks,  Oshawa   42 

D.  McKay,  Oshawa   41 

T.  Miller,  Oshawa   41 

N.  Whitney,  Claremont   39 

G.  D.  Conant.  Oshawa   38 

J.  Banks,  Toronto   37 

R.  B.  Dillon,  Oshawa   35 

D.  Martin,  Toronto   34 

J.  Stewart,  Oshawa   32 

D.  B.  Carlyle,  Oshawa. .   30 

C.  Worden,  Oshawa   30 

H.  P.  Bull,  Oshawa   26 

F.  Campbell,  Oshawa   16 


A  Holiday  Shoot. 

Preparations  have  been  completed  by 
the  Oshawa  Gun  Club  for  a  shoot  on 
Good  Friday,  April  14th,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  stimulate  the  sport  in  the  surround- 
ing towns.  Whitby,  Pickering,  Port 
Perry,  Bowmanville,  Orono,  Newcastle, 
Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Peterboro  and  Lake- 
field  are  to  be  represented.  The  Oshawa 
Club  announces  that  it  is  out  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  put  Eastern  Ontario  on  the 
map. 
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THE  SELECTION    OF  A  REFEREE 

Ed.  Banks 
With  the  advent  of  the  busy  season  in 
trapshooting,  and  with  the  three  busy 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  at  hand, 
it  may  be  of  value  to  say  a  little  some- 
thing regarding  the  selection  of  referees 
to  pass  upon  the  happenings  at  all  tour- 
naments. A  referee  naturally  should  be 
possessed  of  the  best  eyesight,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  shooting  rules. 
His  reputation  should  be  unimpeach- 
able.and  he  should  be  capable  of  render- 
ing his  decisions  promptly  and  of  standing 
by  those  decisions  without  vaccilation. 
Unless  a  referee  displays  firmness,  he  is 
liable  to  step  into  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
He  is  appointed  to  his  position  to  decide 
things  as  he  sees  them,  and  not  as  some 
of  the  contestants  or  a  few  interested 
spectators  may  see  them.  Like  the 
umpire  in  baseball,  and  very  properly 
too,  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision 
on  a  question  of  fact  seen  as  he  sees  it. 
But  his  decision  on  a  question  involving 
an  interpretation  of  the  rules  can  be 
appealed  from,  and  in  no  other  case.  If 
such  an  appeal  is  made,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  tournament  should  find 
that  the  referee  has  misinterpreted  the 
rules,  then  the  management  can  reverse 
the  referee.  The  mere  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  target  is  "dead"  or  "lost" 
is  one  for  the  referee  to  decide.  What 
a  contestant  or  a  bystander  may  think, 
does  not  enter  into  the  case  at  all.  If, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  a  target  was 
lost,  then  lost  it  is,  and  must  be  so  record- 
ed on  the  scoresheet.  if  it  were  not  so, 
where  would  be  the  use  or  benefit  of 
appointing  any  referee,  no  matter  how 
good  his  eyes  may  be.  If  contestants 
and  spectators  are  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
refereeing  of  targets,  and  deciding  wheth- 
er they  are  "dead"  or  "lost,"  we  could  get 
along  almost  as  well  with  a  blind  man. 


DATES  FOR  THE  EASTERN  ZONE 
TOURNAMENT. 

The  Montreal  Gun  Club  has  selected 
July  11,  12,  13.  and  14,  the  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the 
second  week  in  July,  as  the  dates  on 
which  it  will  hold  the  Eastern  Zone 
Handicap  tournament. 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  among 
Canadian  trapshooters  with  respect  to 
this  tournament,  and  the  Montreal  Boys 
and  their  brother  trapshooters  of  East- 
ern Canada  can  be  relied  upon  to  show  to 
the  full  their  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
shown  them  by  the  delegates  from  the 
States  forming  the  remainder  of  the  East- 
ern Zone,  in  awarding  this  big  trapshoot- 
ing event  to  them. 

THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  AND  WHAT 
IT  STANDS  FOR. 

Ed.  Banks. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  any  information  as  to  how 
things  were  going  at  a  tournament,  mean- 
ing that  nothing  like  the  up-to-the-min- 
ute bulletin  board  system  of  today  was  to 
be  looked  for.  The  statistical  gentleman 
who  took  your  entry  and  figured  out  the 
results  of  the  tournament,  event  by 
event,  and  also  as  a  whole,  was  perfectly 
within  his  rights  when  he  exhibited  some 
peevishness  towards  the  end  of  a  day. 
He  had  been  asked  so  many  questions, 
important  or  otherwise,  in  a  majority  of 
instances  the  latter,  that  one  used  to 
wonder  how  he  arrived  at  any  correct 
solution  of  how  things  stood.  It  was  to 
relieve  him  at  least  from  a  portion  of  his 
troubles  that  the  idea  of  a  bulletin  board 
was  conceived.  On  that  bulletin  board 
were  posted  the  scores  as  made  in  detail. 
To  paraphrase  a  well-known  saying: — 


Used  by 

three 
generations 

still  1007o  gun 


THE  sturdy  Stevens  shotgun  made  its  first 
"kills"  in  the  hands  of  our  grandfathers.  With 
it  our  fathers  first  experienced  the  joys  of  hunting. 

And  today  young  men  treasure  it,  not  only  for  its  past, 
but  because  right  today,  the  good  old  Stevens  still  main- 
tains its  unbroken  record  for  hard  and  straight  shooting. 

In  many  cases  we  have  found  that  identically  the 
same  gun  has  been  handed  down  from  grandfather  to 
father  to  son. 

You  can  buy  a  more  expensive  gun  than  a  Stevens; 
but  you  cannot  buy  better  shooting  qualities. 

It's  easy  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  a  Stevens 

Here's  the  test  for  a  full  choke:  on  a  piece  of  paper 
draw  a  circle  30  inches  in  diameter;  pace  off  40  yards 
and  fire  into  it.  Your  Stevens  will  throw  an  even 
pattern  of  70%  of  the  pellets  into  that  circle. 

A  Stevens  modified  choke  will  throw  an  even  pattern 
of  50%.  And  a  Stevens  cylinder  bore  will  throw  an 
even  pattern  of  40%. 

Try  it.  Only  a  perfectly  bored  gun  will  meet  this  test. 

You  economize  three  ways  on  a  Stevens 

Remember  this:  when  you  buy  a  Stevens,  you  get  the 
last  word  in  accuracy;  you  get  a  gun  that  will  last  a  life- 
time; and  you  get  that  gun  at  an  exceptionally  low  price. 

Stevens  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  small  bore 
rifles  and  shotguns  of  every  description. 

Ask  at  your  dealer's  or  write  for  the  interesting  cata- 
log describing  in  detail  our  complete  line.  Address: 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

Department  CI  15,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Savage  Arms  Corporation 
Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Stevens 
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This  Columbia  "Multiple" 
Ignition  Battery  gives  full 
power  at  starting,  when  your 
engine  needs  it  most. 


THAT'S  one  of  the  several  advantages  the  Columbia  "Multiple" 
Dry  Battery  has  over  any  substitute  that  has  ever  been  tried 
for  motor  boat  ignition. 

No  cell  connectors  to  fuss  over;  no  machine  parts  to  keep 
tinkering  with  or  to  call  for  expensive  replacement  every  little 
while. 

Get  a  sure-fire  ,  Columbia 
"Multiple"  Ignition  Battery 
for  your  motor  boat  to-day. 

The  peppy,  snappy  cun  ent  that  comes  from  this  single  solid  pack- 
age is  ideal  for  motor  boat  lighting,  too.  It  is  an  advantage  to  use 
a  separate  battery  for  lighting. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for  motor  boat  ignition  and  lighting, 
and  for  all  other  purposes,  are  sold  everywhere  at  marine  supply 
houses;  electrical,  hardware,  and  auto  accessory  shops;  garages, 
general  stores. 

INSIST  UPON  COLUMBIA 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


Columbia 

Dry  Batteries 

•r  —  they  last  longer 


Sporting  Magazine  Rides, 
Shotguns  and  Cartridges 

Mauser     and  Mannlicher-Schonauer 

in  all  calibres  from  6.5  m.m.  (256")  to  11.2 
m.m.  (440".) 

PRICES  from  12  Dollars. 

SPECIALITY:  .318"  and  .404'  High 
Velocity  Mauser  Magazine  Rifles. 

Shotguns.  Hammerless,  Anson-Deeley. 
English  made  throughout,  in  our  own  Factory, 
from  40  Dollars. 

WRITE  FOR  LIST. 

Address  for  Mails: 

J.  A.  SCUDAMORE  &  CO. 

Gun  &  Rifle  Makers,  51,  Strand,  London.  Eng. 
(Factory  Whittall  St.,  Birmingham,  Eng.) 


A  Beauty  for  Ground 
Hogs,  Crows,  Etc. 


The  only  Sight  made  with  22K.  Gold  or  pure 
Silver  Flat  Bead,  with  Hood  bevelled  to  let 
light  on  it.  Perfectly  protected  but  not 
shaded.  The  bes!  Sight  for  all  purposes  from 
Sparrows  to  Grizzlies.  No  correspondence 
solicited  as  Sight  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciat- 
ed. Send  description  of  Rifle  and  $2.50. 
Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  with  it.  Spec- 
ial model  for  22's  built  in  proportion  to  size  of 
rifle.    Large,  medium  or  small  Beads. 

WATSON  GUN  SIGHT  CO. 
384  Victoria  St.  Toronto. 


He,  who  even  walked  could  read,  he  didn't 
have  to  run.  But  somehow  or  another 
an  impression  was  created  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  contestants  that  the  scores 
as  shown  on  that  bulletin  board  were 
"official"  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  nothing  of  the  sort,  until  they  had 
been  checked  over  with  the  details  and 
the  totals  of  those  same  details  as  shown 
on  the  sheets  on  which  such  data  was 
entered  in  the  office  of  the  management; 
and  which  entries  were  offica!.  In  furn- 
ishing information  to  contestants  and 
other  interested  parties  the  figures  shown 
on  the  bulletin  sheets  have  proved  of 
inestimable  value;  errors  in  transcribing 
the  details  to  the  bulletin  sheets,  or  mis- 
understandings on  the  part  of  contestants 
as  to  just  what  score  they  made  in  a 
certain  event,  are  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  management,  and  are  verified  hot 
off  the  griddle.  All  such  errors  or  mis- 
understandings should  be  settled  as  soon 
as  possible — it  is  better  for  everybody 
concerned. 

M.   E.   FLETCHER   WON  TROPHY 
AT  HAMILTON. 

Breaking  a  total  of  138  out  of  150,  M- 
E.  Fletcher  got  the  highest  score  in  the 
finals  for  the  Klein  and  Blinkley  Trophy 
at  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club's  shoot  on 
March  19th,  at  Hamilton.  N.  F.  Braden 
was  second  with  136  out  of  150,  and  M.  E. 
Goodale  was  third,  with  135.  W.Barnes 
made  the  highest  score  of  the  day,  with 
72  out  of  75.    Other  scores  were: 

Shot  at  Broke 

George  Brown   50  39 

J.  Griffith   75  61 

J.Barr   50  40 

A.  Parmenter   50  41 

A.  Smith   50  39 

G.  Cashmore   75  65 

W.  Barnes  v     75  72 

S.G.Vance   75  70 

C.Bailey   75  53 

C.  Syer   75  62 

M.E.  Goodale   75  67 

H.  Kretschman   100  88 

M.  Long   75  61 

A.  Bates   50  41 

M.  E.  Fletcher   75  61 

H.  Fletcher   50  40 

W.  L.  Smith   50  42 

C.  Smith   75  63 

J.  Ross   65  42 

W.  Livingstone   50  41 

R.  Parker   100  81 

A.  Glover   50  40 

E.  Harris   50  42 

E.  H.  Sturt   50  40 

T.  Gardiner   50  44 

J.  Cline   35  21 

J.  Dodds   50  37 

C.  Thompson   50  46 

J.  Hunter   75  66 

J.  Gray   50  38 

HAMILTON    GUNNERS    LOSE  AT 
THE  PASTIME  CLUB. 

The  Pastime  Gun  Club,  of  Toronto 
beat  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club,  453-451, 
when  eighty  shooters  were  at  the  traps 
of  the  Pastime  Gun  Club,  for  a  friendly 
shoot,  recently.  Thirty-two  "nimrods" 
motored  from  Hamilton. 

Edgar  Sturt  set  the  pace  for  the  visi- 
tors. 

H.  Kretchman,  125,  105;  A.  Bates,  50, 
44;  J.  Gray,  50,  37:  E.  Harris,  50,  18;  M. 
Fletcher,  50,  41;  H.  Hunsberry,  50,  43; 
M.  Honsburger,  50,  33;  A.  Glover,  50,  47; 
Vankonkle,  50,  46;  C.  Smith,  50,  13;  W. 
L.  Smith,  50,  38;  E.  Sturt,  50,  22;T.  Gard- 
ener, 100,  75;  B.  Smyth,  50,  46;  F.  W. 
Watson,  100,  73;  Dr.  Green,  75,  55;  W. 

F.  Jones,  100,  77;  M.  Goodall,  100,  88; 
Wm.  Barnes,  75,  69;  J.  Griffiths,  50,  38; 
N.  Long,  75,  62;  Court  Thompson,  50, 
40;  H.  Lennox,  75,  60;  Geo.  Brown,  50, 
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38;  C.  Syre,  50,  45;  C.  Choate,  50,  40;  J. 
Hunter,  75,  67;  T.  Smith,  50  47;  R.  Park- 
er, 50,  41 ;  J.  W.  Ross,  50,  40;  R.  H.  Killa- 
by,  75,  66;  A.  Maglachlan,  50,  28, ;  F.  Day, 
50,  27;  W.  Blea,  50,  39;  J.  Banks,  50,  43; 
R.  Ellis,  50,  37;  W.  Woodrow,  75,  60:  F. 
J.  Barber,  50,  21;  T.  A.  Lieghley,  50,  38; 
A.  Rawley,  75,  50:  D.  le  Roy,  75,  53;  T. 
Gordon,  50;  30;  D.  Martin,  50,  37;  G. 
Truax,  75,  61;  Geo.  Vivian,  50,  43;  J. 
Blea,  50,  41;  Geo.  Dunk.  75,  66;  J.  Stev- 
ens, 50,  32';  H.  Pitcher,  50,  28;  W.  Dodds, 
73,  57;  W.  Davis,  100,  75;  W.  McKenzie, 
50,  37;  R.  Robinson,  50,  34;  T.  Jencks, 
100,  70;  W.  Wells,  100,  57;  E.  White.  100, 
81 ;  E.  Chanter,  75,  58;  D.  Gordon,  50,  46; 
A.  Dwight,  50,  42;  E.  Roach,  50,  45;  B. 
Simmons,  75,  33;  F.  Hogarth,  50,  42;  Geo. 
Anstee,  50,  38;  H.  Peterman,  75,  61;  H. 
Warrington,  75,  49;  H.  Cooley,  50,  47; 
R.  McKenzie,  50,  33:  F.  Jondrean,  50,  37; 
R.  Buchanan,  50,  44;  R.  Watt,  75,  65;  W. 
Joselin,  50,  46;  A.  Boston,  50,  36;  W. 
Hughes,  50,  45;  D.  Murphy,  50,  44;  H. 
Usher,  50,  39;  Geo.  Cashmore,  50,  47;  Geo 
Pike,  50,  45;  A.  D.  Clarke,  50,  37;  J. 
Blake,  50,  43;. 


FORMED  SOUTHERN  ONTARIO 
TRAPSHOOTING  LEAGUE. 

A  large  number  of  well  known  Ontario 
trap  shooters  from  London  and  Wood- 
stock joined  with  the  Tillsonburg  club 
for  a  very  enjoyable  shooting  match  at 
the  Tillsonburg  grounds,  on  March  25th., 
and  the  weather  was  ideal  for  the  events. 
The  prize  winners  were:  1st,  James 
Payne,  lillsonburg;  2nd,  James  Vance, 
Tillsonburg;  W.  Staples,  Ingersoll;  4th, 
Gordon  Marr,  Woodstock;  5th,  F.  Craig, 
Woodstock. 

At  6.30  p.  m.  the  visitors  were  the 
guests  of  the  local  club  at  a  banquet  and 
at  7.30  p..m.  Sam  Vance  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  to  discuss  the  forming  of  a 
league  and  the  suggestion  received  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  As  a  result,  a 
league  to  be  known  as  the  Southern  Ont- 
ario Trapshooting  League  was  formed, 
comprising  Woodstock,  London,  and 
Tillsonburg,  and  an  executive  committee 
was  elected  as  follows:  Gordon  Marr, 
Woodstock,  T.  H.  Baker,  London,  Sam 
Vance,  Tillsonburg.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  one  league  shoot  at  each  of  the  three 
places  during  the  season  with  the  initial 
shoot  at  Woodstock  in  May. 


HAMILTON  MAN  LOSES 
SHOOT-OFF 

W.  P.  Thompson  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
E.  Sweeting  of  Southern  Pines  and  R.  H. 
Keeffe  of  Scranton,who  tied  with  perfect 
net  scores  in  the  hundred-target  trap- 
shooting  handicap  at  Pinehurst,  L.  C, 
on  March  23rd,  took  part  the  following 
day  in  a  prolonged  shoot-off  for  the 
prize.  Four  shoot-offs  of  25  targets 
each  were  required  to  settle  the  matter, 
Keeffe  finally  winning  the  prize  on  the 
last  twenty-five  targets  when  he  outshot 
Thompson  by  a  margin  of  two  birds. 
Thompson  from  scratch  broke  25  straight 
on  the  first  shoot-off,  but  was  tied  at  that 
time  and  on  the  two  other  succeeding 
shoots-offs  by  his  handicap  opponents. 


PROPELLERS 

SPECIAL  LINE  of  weedless  and  semi- 
weedless  propellers,  also  standard  and 
speed  patterns  at  new  reduced  prices. 
Buy  a  wheel  suited  to  your  boat  and 
carry  the  old  one  as  a  spare.  Full  line 
of  marine  engines  and  a  Canadian  made 
reverse  Sear. 

CANADIAN  BEAVER  CO.,  137  Lake  St.,  TORONTO 


SUMMER  ON  THE  WATER 

TO  promote  good  health  of  mind  and  body  get  close  to  nature.    Spend  all  the 
time  you  can  in  the  open  and  let  the  bright  sunshine  and  friendly  breezes  rein- 
vigorate  you  after  the  long  winter.    The  best  outing  of  all  is  to  cruise  the 
waters  of  lake  and  river  in  your 

TUNNEL  KING  MOTOR  BOAT 

(Protected  Propeller) 

This  is  the  boat  that  will  take  you  in  speed  and  safety  anywhere  there's  water 
enough  to  float  a  log — a  staunch,  seaworthy  craft  of  beautiful  design,  and  mod- 
erate price,  economical  on  gas  and  easy  to  handle. 

Don't  buy  any  motor  boat  until  you  have  learned  all  about  the  Tunnel-King. 
Begin  now  by  writing  us  for  special  booklet  which  describes  this  splendid  motor 
boat  in  detail.    Free  copy  sent  immediately  on  request. 


ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  "R.  G." 


THE  A.  R.  WILLIAMS  MACHINERY  CO.,  LIMITED 
Dept  R.G.  64,  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto.        If  It's  Machinery — Write  "Williams." 


Two  Guns  in  One 


Change  from  Rifle  to 
Shotgun  in  One  Second 

At  last,  the  all-purpose  gun — 
something  you've  always  wanted. 
Strap  Marble's  Game  Getter  Gun  under 
your  coat,  put  it  in  your  suitcase  or 
canoe  and  you  have  both  rifle  and  shotgun. 
Upper  barrel,  .22  cal.  rifled — lower  barrel,  .44  cal.  and  .410 
ga.  smooth  bore,  for  shot,  or  round  ball.    12,  15  or  18  in.  barrel. 
A  more  accurate  .22  cannot  be  found.  For  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  it 
almost  equals  a  28  ga.  shotgun. 
Sold  by  dealers  who  handle  Marble's  axes,  knives,  gun  sights,  cleaners, 
etc.    Order  direct  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.    Ask  for  catalog. 

These  are  Carta-  No.  M21 — 12-in.  barrels,  complete  with  fine  leather  holster. ..$34. 00 
dian  List  Prices  No.  M21 — 15-in.  barrels,  complete  with  fine  leather  holster...  36.00 
and  include  duly  No.  M21 — 18-in.  barrels,  complete  with  fine  leather  holster...  38.00 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.,  581    Delta  Avenue,  Gladstone,  Mich. 

MAR3LE  5  GAME  GETTER 


FOR      EVERV  HOUR 


IN        T   H    E.         O    F»   E.  N 


WHY  OPERATE? 

When  HEPATOLA  removes  GALL  STONES  in  24  hours 
without  pain  and  relieves  APPENDICITIS,  stomach  and 
liver  troubles.  Contains  no  poison.  Not  sold  by  druggists. 
Price  $6.50. 

MRS.  GEO.  S.  ALMAS 
Sole  Manufacturer 
230  Fourth  Ave.,  So.  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Phone  4855. 
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This  Year 

Canada  Calls  You 


Vacation  Land  of  Ideal 
Summer  Climate 


Hay  fever  is  unknown  in  this  clear,  pine-and- 
balsam  scented  air.  Unlimited  territory  to  choose  from; 
wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and  wild  flowers; 
turquoise  lakes  with  sandy  beaches ;  the  restful  relaxation 
of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the  finest  hotels. 

In  Canada  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized;  Algon- 
quin Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Georgian  Bay — Lake-of- 
Bays — Kawartha  Lakes  and  Timagami.  Fishing,  boating, 
bathing,  golf.  A  summer  playground  in  the  great 
out-of-doors. 


For  full  information  and  illustrated  literature  write 


C.  E.  HORNING, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
TORONTO. 


E.  G.  ELLIOTT, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
MONTREAL. 


Long  Range  Killing  Power 

If  you're  lucky,  you  may  get  within!  10 
yards  of  your  game.  Again,  you  may  have 
to  chance  a  shot  at  60 .  Then  you  will 
appreciate  the  long  range  killing  power  of 
an  "Old  Reliable"  Parker. 


At  Dealers 
Everywhere  or 
Direct  from 
Factory. 

PARKER 
BOOKLET 
od  Request 


PARKER  BROS.,  Master  Gun  Makers 

MERIDEN,  CONN.,  U.LS.fA. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent:  A.  W.  du  Bray, 
Box  102,  San  Francisco 


A  reliable  game-getter 
at  a  reasonable  price 


The  Duck  Came  Back 

E.  C.  Douglas 

From  "Look-Out  Butte"  opposite 
our  camp  on  the  Milk  River  a  view 
commanding  the  old  Sun  River 
Trail  for  miles  south  into  Montana 
could  be  obtained,  and  any  party  of 
settlers  coming  north  could  be  seen  some 
hours  before  reaching  the  point  of  entry 
across  the  International  Boundary  where 
we  met  them,  took  inventory  of  their 
effects,  made  out  the  necessary  papers 
and  took  from  them,  to  be  quarantined 
ninety  days,  any  cattle  they  had. 

One  bright  morning  in  May,  I  mounted 
the  Butte  and  made  out,  with  the  aid  of 
glasses,  a  party  of  three  waggons  and  a 
small  bunch  of  livestock  coming  up  the 
trail.  So  T — and  I  saddled  our  horses 
and  started  to  leisurely  make  our  way 
to  the  entry  point. 

The  prevailing  wind  in  this  section 
came  down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  very  often  blew  with  much  force, 
and  this  morning  the  wind  was  exception- 
ally high.  We  followed  the  river  bottom, 
or  valley  as  we  would  call  it  in  the  east, 
and  except  when  passing  the  mouth  of 
the  deep  coulees  which  opened  out  from 
the  bottom  on  both  sides,  had  some  pro- 
tection from  the  wind.  When  passing  a 
point  where  three  coulees  commenced 
we  noticed  a  single  wild  duck  come  sailing 
down  with  the  wind  at  a  terrific  pace  and 
dash  itself  into  a  cut-bank.  It  fell  to 
the  ground  as  if  dead.  T — dismounted 
and  picked  it  up. 

To  make  sure  it  was  really  dead  he 
wrung  its  neck,  then  tied  it  behind  his 
saddle  in  such  a  way  that  it  hung  between 
our  horses  as  we  rode  along.  We  con- 
tinued on  our  way  at  a  walk  and  had  pro- 
ceeded perhaps  half  a  mile,  when  sudden- 
ly something  happened.  I  found  myself 
on  the  ground  and  my  horse  scaling  most 
recklessly  the  steep  side  of  the  bottom. 
T— -was  also  on  the  ground  and  his  horse 
across  the  river  going  like  mad,  and  the 
duck  went  flapping  up  the  river  as  uncon- 
cerned as  if  it  had  never  barely  escaped 
the  camp-kettle.  The  duck  had  appar- 
ently only  been  stunned  and  its  neck 
must  have  been  of  rubber.  Suddenly 
returning  to  consciousness  it  let  out  one 
quack  and  flapped  its  wings,  all  so  sudden- 
ly that  horses  and  riders  were  taken  un- 
awares. Frenchie,  my  four-legged  com- 
panion for  the  previous  six  months,  was 
a  good  sort  and  did  not  make  me  foot  it 
more  than  a  mile  before  I  caught  him,  but 
T — 's  horse  was  brought  in  two  days 
later,  minus  saddle,  having  been  picked 
up  by  some  cow-punchers  close  to  Brown- 
ing, Montana. 

For  a  long  time  after  that,  when  out 
for  game,  I  had  difficulty  with  Frenchie 
if  I  tied  a  brace  of  duck  to  the  saddle. 


PLAN  now-    There  are  many 

YOUR  Northlands,    but  only 

V  ntrt-  an(j  reservations  are  com 

1  ION  ing  in  fast.  Details  on 
page  1052. 


Goin  Fishin? 

Then  read  what  Irvin  8.  Cobb,  celebrated  humorist, 
hats  written  in  the  introduction  to  Heddon's  catalog  of 
bait  casting  tackle.  Rods,  Heels  and  baits  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color.  Send  for  it  today. 
JAMES  HEDDON'S  SONS,  Dowagiac.  Michigan 
Wm.  Croft  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Exclusive  Canadian 
Agents 
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Automatic 

To  introduce  "Guaran- 
tee" automatics,  and  other 
firearms  we  will  give, 
absolutely  free  3olid 
leather  $1.60  holster. 
The  25  cal.  pictured  is 
an  extraordinary  bargain, 
at  $10.46.  Handsome  hlv» 
steel  finish,  hard  rubber 
checkered  ft  r  ip  ;  ri  fled 
barrel  giving  great  pene- 
trating power  and  insures 
accuracy 


Thisleather 
HOLSTER 

FREE 


No.piio  25-cal.  AUTOMATIC. 
7 -SHOT,  as  illustrated,  and 
FREE  holster.  $10.45. 

No-  Pi  20  .  82-cal.  heavy  ser- 
vice MILITARY  MODEL  AUTO- 
MATIC. 10-SHOT.  extra  mag- 
azine and  holster  FREE;  only 
912.45. 

How  to  Order 

Se.ect  Automatic  you  want  by 
number.  Send  P.  O.  money  order 
for  full  amonnt  of  order  receive 
your  gun  by  return  Registered 
mail.  No  red  tape  or  delay.   Rush  your  order  today 

GUARANTEE  TRADING  CO. 
S4  Montgomery  St.       Jersey  City,  N.J. 


GUARANTEE 


chanically  perfect 
and  will  thoot 
mtandardammvni- 
tion  and  that  you 
will  be  entirelyea- 
tisfied  or  we'll  re- 
fund your  money 
lee*  charge*. 


Takes  You 

Anywhere  a  Boat 
Will  Float 

Attach  to  row  boat  or  canoe 
and  you  have  a  speedy  quiet 
running  launch  for  pleasure  or 
for  sport. 

Almost  as  easy  to  carry 
as  a  pair  of  oars 

Weighs  only  35  pounds.  A  boy 
or  girl  can  carry  it.  The  whole 
family  enjoy  it.  No  batteries, 
real  magneto,  real  float  feed 
carburetor,  control  like  auto, 
instant  reverse,  easy  starter, 
and  automatic  self  tilting.  2 
cylinders— 2  b.  p.  Let  us  show 
you  the  new 


|  Detachable  Motor  for 
Boats  and  Canoes 

CANADIAN  BOAT  &  ENGINE 

EXCHANGE 
33  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


0RIGUE  COLLIE  KENNEL 

Orillia,  Ontario 

Home  of  Baronmore  Briton,  best  son 
of  Knocklayde  King  Hector. 

FOR  SALE 

A  litter  of  high  class  puppies 
(Baronmore  Briton  ex  Alstead,  At- 
tempt.) Fine  brood  bitch,  3  years; 
a  show  bitch,  1  year,  and  a  promising 
stud  dog. 

For  reference  write  the  editor  of 
"Rod  and  Gun." 


Plan  Now 

Make 
This 
Year's 

Fishing  Trip 

Worth  While 


Virgin  Falls,  Nipigon  B. 


NIPIGON:  the  Far-famed  Nipigon  Trout 
QUETICO:  Lake  Trout,  Pickerel,  Maskinonge. 
NORTHERN  ONTARIO:  Pickerel,  Speckled  Trout,  Maskinonge, 

Bass. 

NORTHERN  QUEBEC:  Trout,  Maskinonge,  Ouananiche. 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA:  Mountain,  Dolly  Varden  and  Rainbow  Trout. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK:  Trout  and  Salmon. 
NOVA     SCOTIA:  Trout,  Salmon,  Tuna,  Mackerel. 


Descriptive  literature  and  full  information  free  on  application  to: 
C.  K.  HOWARD,  General  Tourist  Agent, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Canadian  National  Railways 


FISHERMEN 

Get  in  touch  with  us  on  the  subject  of 

FISHING  TACKLE 

An  extremely  large  assortment  has  just  reached  us,  and  we 
are  in  a  position  to  sell  you  supplies  for  your  fishing  trip  at 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Cameras,  Prismatic  Glasses. 
Tents,  Gamp  Goods  and  many 
other  articles  of  interest  to 
3y??j|fe=-  Sportsmen. 

We  should  like  to  be  able  to  send  you  our  fine  new 
catalogue.   It's  free — ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 

LEVINE  BROS. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

435-7-9  St.  James  St.         -  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Tel.  Main  8639 
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COOEY 

Canuck  Rifles 

Now  Manufactured  in  .22 
and  .25  Calibres. 

Just  What  You  Will  Want. 

For  shooting  Coyote,  Fox, 
Ground  Hogs,  Gophers 
and  those  pesky  old  black 
crows,  also  all  small 
game  in  season.  Made 
of  the  finest  quality  bar 
steel  (no  castings  used1  on 
these  rifles) ,  with  genuine 
walnut  stock,  pistol  grip, 
oil  finished,  bolt  action 
the  strongest  (and  with 
our  patented  automatic 
safety  half  cock  on  the 
bolt) ,  the  safest  and  most 
reliable  action  made.  Has 
eight  grooved  accurate 
hard  hitting  barrel  of  fin- 
est Manganese  Barrel 
Steel. 

Ore  Price  at  all  good 
Sporting,  Hdrdwar  e 
and  Genet  al  Merchants 
anywhere  in  Canada. 


8. 


75 


Every  Part  of  our 
Rifles  is  thorough- 
ly testedbefore  our 
Red  Tag  Guaran- 
tee card  is  attach- 
ed. Don't  be  per- 
suaded to  pay 
more  money  for  an 
inferior  imported 
Rifle  or  buy  a 
cheaper  Rifle  that 
is  not  safe.  Get 
the  Genuine 
Cooey  Canuck, 
the  Rifle  with  the 
reputation,  or  or- 
der direct  from  us. 
We  will  send  you 
one  by  Parcel  Post 
all  charges  paid  to 
any  Post  Office  in 
Canada  upon  re- 
ceipt of  \ab- 
ove  price. 
Post  Office 
Money  Or- 
der, Express 
Money  Or- 
der or  Check 


EVERY  PARTFMADE  IN  CANADA 
AT  OURIOWN  FACTORY 

The  H.  W.  COOEY 

MACHINES  ARMS  Co. 

317-321  iHowIand  Avenue 
TORONTO  CANADA 


The  New  "NAUTO" 


An  Attractive  and  Effective  Weedless 
Trolling  Bait,  for  Sea,  Lake  or  River 

Best  for  'longe,  pike,  bass,  lake-trout,  etc.  A  pleasure  to  use,  in  clear  or  the 
foulest  waters.  Practically  snag-proof  to  all  but  forked  logs.  Sufficiently 
flexible  to  be  easily  adjusted  to  varying  effects  and  actions,  from  a  Rapid 
Spin,  by  spreading  Spinning  Tail,  to  a  slow  and  very  attractive  wobble,  by 
flattening  tail  and  slightly  curving  bait  from  point  to  flanges.  Full  and 
simple  instructions  how  to  obtain  best  results  in  handling,  assembling,  etc., 
with  each  bait. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Spring  Hooks  of  great  strength,  covered  and  under  the  control  of  side 
flanges  (illustration  shows  hooks  only  half-covered)  until  Bait  is  seized  and 
stopped,  when  they  instantly  act,  slide  and  expand,  covering  a  much  greater 
expanse  of  head  or  mouth  than  is  possible  with  any  ordinary  triangle  hook, 
yet  if  properly  set,  quite  safe  to  carry  around  loose  in  the  tackle  bag,  or  even 
the  pocket  of  your  pants. 

Made  in  plated,  brass,  lacquered  copper,  etc.,  and  finished  in  various 
effects  with  a  short  wire  "bar  leader"  instead  of  the  safety-pin  connector, 
if  preferred.    The  "most  for  the  money." — Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Full  illustrations,  instructions  and  testimonial  matter  free  on  application. 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 
FROM 


C.  GUISE  (Patentee) 


771  PAPE  AVE. 
TORONTO.  ONT. 
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Travel  Light 
Sleep  Deep 

You  go  back  to  God's  country 
to  enjoy  yourself  and  build 
up  health.  Don't  multiply 
hardships  or  neglect  your  rest. 

KENWOOD 

SLEEPING  BAGS 

Light— Warm—  Comfort  able 


Used  and  recommended  from  Equator 
to  Pole.  Light,  snug,  sanitary.  Adapt- 
able to  all  climates  and  weather  condi- 
tions. A  fleecy,  all  wool  bag  in  a  canvas 
cover,  ready  for  use  in  two  minutes 
wherever  night  overtakes  you.  7  feet 
long,  5  feet,  8  inches  around, — ample 
room  to  turn,  generous  double  flaps 
protect  you  in  any  position;  no  rest- 
breaking  snaps,  buckles,  buttons  or 
lacings.  Three  weights  of  wool  bags — 
4)4  lbs.,  5%  lbs.  and  6}4  lbs.  Use 
wool  bag  alone  under  shelter  or  under 
favorable  conditions.  For  outdoor  sleep 
use  one  or  more  4J^lb.  bags  in  side  water- 
proof, wind-proof  canvas  cover— tent,  bed 
and  floor  in  one.  No  rubber  to  condense 
perspiration.  Cover  and  bag  weigh  10 
lbs.  Color  is  forest  green  or  grey, 
moderates  sun  glare,  does  not  attract 
flies,  and  is  inconspicuous. 


Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd. 

Arn prior,  Ont.  Canada 

Kenwood  Mills 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Descriptions  of  the  Kenwood  Steeping  Bag  and 
other  Kenwood  All  Wool  Comfort  Products  for 
camp  and  home,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request 
and  name  of  your  dealer. 


Classified  Advertisements 


RATES 

Set  in  6  point  solid,  figures  and  initials  count  as 

words,  per  word  4c 

Display,  per  inch  $2.50 

Camps,  Resorts,  Guides  and  Outfitters,  per  inch.  ...$2*50 
10%  discount  with  six  time  order. 


COPY 

Copy  not  accepted  later  than  10th  of  month  previous 
to  publication  date. 

REMITTANCE 

Remittance  must  be  made  with  order. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 


WANTED — Two  young  Raccoons,  one  Black 
Bear  cub.  Jackson,  156  Kingston  Road,  Toronto, 
Ont.  5-2T 

WANTED— Any  quantity  of  1922  Bear  Cubs, 
any  color,  write,  wire  or  phone. 
Portage  Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie, 
Manitoba.  5-3T 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch-raised  mink, 
for  breeding  purposes.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne 
Valley,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada  5-6T 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE— Splendid  Llewellin,  English, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  trained  dogs, 
pointers,  spaniels  and  retrievers  in  pups  and 
trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for  description. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  1-TF 

TRAINED  HOUNDS— Pedigreed  coon,  cat, 
bear,  deer,  wolf,  fox  and  rabbit  hounds.  Pups 
that  make  good  with  little  training.  Sharon 
Center  Kennels,  W.  J.  Lytle,  Propr.,  Sharon 
Center,  Ohio.  2-4T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  my  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
i»  We.t  24th  St.,  New  York 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 
anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 12-6T 

"OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS:  Americus, 
Georgia,  offers  for  sale:  Fox  Cat,  Coon,  Skunk, 
and  Opossum  hounds.  Rabbit  hounds.  Beagles, 
also  Bird  dogs."  12-TF 


Your  Choice 
from  the  Best 

Setters,  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Oppossum  hounds, 
Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds, 
Bear  and  Lion  Hounds,  also 
Airedale  Terriers. 


You  can  choose  your 
favorite  dog  and  have 
same  on  trial.  We 
believe  that  every 
purchaser  should 
judge  for  himself. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Send  one  dime  for  our  illustrated 
100  page  catalogue. 
If  there's  a  dog  which  can  satisfy 
you,  we  have  the  dog. 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm 
Kennels 


BERRY 


Dept.  1. 


KENTUCKY. 


Pedigreed 
Hunting  Airedales 

At  stud: 

Hudson  Bay  the  Black 
Eagle;  Hudson  Bay  King 
Nobbier. 

Fee  $25.  each  dog. 
Hudson  Bay  Kennels  Reg'd • 
Metagama,  via  Cartier,  N.Ont" 


GUNS 


Female  Foxhounds,  pedigreed  Walker  strains. 
Blood  of  Champions  Scrape,  Jake,  Clay-Cotter 
Calvin,  etc.,  $30.  No  better  bred  anywhere. 
Melville  Robinson,  Kingston,  Ont.  5-1T 


AT  STUD  FEE  $25. 

INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION 
BALDWIN'S  HEFFWIN  A.  F.  B.  S.  B. 

No.  4998i  The  greatest  American  Fox- 
hound ever  bred.  Undefeated  on  the  bench 
and  equally  as  good  in  the  field,  a  wonderful 
producer.     W.C.BALDWIN,  Hull,  Canada 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Airedale  pups.  Very 
choice  stock.    C.  A.  Yorke,  Ruscomb,  Ont.  5-3T 

FOR  SALE — Fox  hound  pups,  American 
Redbone.  Guaranteed  to  run  when  year  old  or 
money  refunded.  $10  for  dogs.  $5  for  bitches. 
G.  Leatherdale,  Orillia,  Ont.,  Box.  432.  5-1T 

WANTED — Springer  Spaniel  dog  or  bitch  or 
working  Cocker  bitch.  Box  365,  Almonte, 
Ont.  5-1T 

Pure  bred  Fox  hounds  for  sale.  Particulars 
on  application.  Jas.  A.  Cumming,  Box  355, 
Trenton,  Ont.  .  5-IT 

WANTED: — Water  Spaniel  pup,  good  stock 
pure  or  crossed  with  Cocker.Not  over  five  months 
old.    Apply  Box  65,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock. 

FOX  HOUND  PUPS  FOR  SALE— Sire  and 
Dam,  first-class  on  deer,  fox  or  rabbits.  Have 
been  hunting  with  the  same  strain  for  fifteen 
years.    Harry  M.  Hurst,  Box  442,  Alliston,  Ont. 

5-IT 

1  only  bitch  puppy  sired  by  Champion  Warland 
Ditto,  the  airedale  recently  sold  for  £750  ex 
Orinthia,  she  is  Hatters  Daubee  and  Ke.irby 
Double  bred.  This  breeding  is  making  history. 
Fontmel  Kennels,  206  Stibbard  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont.  5-IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FREE  TRIAL,  Johnson  light,  speedy,  outboard 
motors.  Hyde  propellers,  accessories,  cut  prices, 
free  deliveries.  Large  variety  engines — new, 
rebuilt.  Canoes,  Bicycle  Motors.  Free  Cata- 
logue*. Canadian  Boat  and  Engine  Exchange, 
Toronto.  5-3T 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes 
an  automobile  or  marine  engine  like  new,  send 
for  circular.  Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  T-F 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline  Auto- 
mobile" by  Hobbs,  Elliott  &  Consoliver — a  book 
on  motor  mechanics — price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 


FOX  RANCHING. 

The  choicest  of  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  sil- 
ver black,  breeding  Foxes.  Buy  the  best.  Reid 
Bros.,  Bothwell,  Ontario.  5-8T 

Silver,  Patch,  and  Red  Foxes.  T.  R.  Lyons, 
Walkerville.  N.S.  1-12T 

Blake  Vannatter,  Fur  Farm,  Georgetown 
Ontario,  Established  1905.  The  finest  registered 
Silver  Black  Foxes.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Literature  free.  1-TF 


A  BARGAIN— .303  Savage  1899,  solid  frame, 
good  condition,  canvas  case,  auxiliary  chamber  to 
fit  this  rifle  and  shoot  .32  S.  &  W.  20  rounds  am 
munition  S.P.    First  $25.00  takes  it. 

Box  45,  Rod  &  Gun 

Hello  Sportsmen.  Write  G.  B.  Smith,  Ayton, 
Ont.  for  Catalogue  and  1922  real  close  prices  on 
Lefever  special  and  Ithaca  Shot  Guns.  4-4T 

FOR  SALE — Game  Getter,  12  inch  long  peep, 
gold  front,  shoulder  holster,  absolutely  perfect 
condition,  $15.00. 

Remington  .22  automatic  V.  M.  front,  Lyman 
aperture  rear,  good  condition,  $30.00. 

Savage  .22  Repeater,  Model  1914,  Sheard  gold 
front,  Sheard  three  leaf  rear,  Lyman  windgauge, 
Peep  Rear,  absolutely  perfect  condition,  splendid 
hunting-target  combination,  $30.00 
53  Game  Getter  44  ball  cartridges  $1.00 
155  "  "  44  shot  cartridges  2.50 
332  Colt  .25  automatic        cartridges  5.00 

No  misfires. 
E.  Dorey,  262  Queen  St.,  Chatham,  Ont.  5-IT 

HFOR  SALE — A  Stevens  12  gauge  pump  shot- 
gun, $35.00,  a  .303  Lee  Enfield  Watson  peep  sight, 
sporter  stock,  $35.00.  1 2  gauge  Double,  hammer- 
less,  Tobin  shotgun,  safety  catch,  checkered 
piston  grip  and  fore-end,  matted  rib,  $35.00.  All 
good  outside,  crank  condition  inside  barrels. 
John  H.  Young,  64  Wellington  St.,  W.,  Toronto, 
Ont.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — A  30  calibre  Mauser  Automatic 
pistol  with  walnut  case  which  is  used  as  stock  also; 
all  carried  in  leather  harness  on  belt,  just  the  thing 
for  a  hunter  or  trapper,  $30.00.  Fontmel  Ken- 
nels, 206  Stibbard  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE— Stevens  .22  cal.  pocket  rifle,  10 
inch,  slightly  pitted,  perfectly  accurate.  Post 
paid  for  $10.00.  Dr.  Cocks,  Box  279,  Drumheller, 
Alberta.  5-IT 

REPAIRING — Restocking,  rebrowning,  re- 
modelling, general  repairing  carefully  and  prompt- 
ly done.  LESTOCART,  10  Bond  Street,  Toron- 
to. Formerly  with  the  best  gunmakers  abroad 
and  in  the  States.  4-TF 

FOR  SALE — Brand  new  .38  automatic  revolv- 
er, 6"  barrel,  Military  Model,  8  shots,  with  beauti- 
ful holster,  $35.00.  c/o  Box  111,  Woodstock 
N.  B.  5-IT 


FINE 


GUN  REPAIRING 


We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  gun  re- 
pairing, Restocking,  Shot-gun  Boring, 
full  and  modified  choke.  Stock  bend- 
ing. Barrel  Browning  and  blueing. 
Remodeling,  Revolver  repairing.  We 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and 
American  walnut  blocks  for  gun  and 
rifle  stocks.  American  50c  each  up. 
English  $1.00  each  up. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

A  fine  English  Hammerless  12  bore 
gun,  full  choked  both  barrels,  factory 
condition,  Webley  &  Scott  make  $75.00. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of 
LONDON  ONTARIO 
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FOR  SALE  or  TRADE— 8  Power  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Prism  Binocular,  optically  perfect.  An 
ideal  hunting  glass,  cost  $65.00,  for  §40.00. 
Trade  for  a  25  Remington  Rifle  Slide  action  in  A-l 
condition.    W.  A.  Cascadden.    Bayham,  Ontario 

5-IT 

WANTED— Stevens  High  Power  rifle  .30-30 
in  good  condition.  State  price.  For  sale,  .32-20 
Ideal  tool  S4.00.    Box  85,  Shallow  Lake,  Ont. 

5-IT 

AMMUNITION,  FIREARMS.  Half  whole- 
sale. Examination  COD's.  Lists  4c.  Holsters, 
accessories,  etc.  Exchanges  HAGANS',  Clift- 
on, Ariz.  5-IT 

WANTED — Auto  Shot  Guns.  Prices  must 
be  very  low.  Richard's  Repair  Shop,  South 
Lawrence,  Mass.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — New  Winchester  30-30  carbine 
$25.00.  Remington  12  gauge  repeater,  good  con- 
dition, $35.00.  R.  M.  Gerrie,  Box  583,  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — One  .303  M.  E.  10  Sporting  Ross. 
Two  .303  M.  1905  Ross.  One  .45  Colt  Gov. 
Automatic.  One  .380  Savage.  One  .22  Savage 
pump  action.  All  perfect  condition,  cheap. 
Want  Short  Lee  Enfield.  H.  Roy  Merritt, 
Clementsport,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  S.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — 38-55  Marlin  high  power  rifle  in 
factory  condition,  also  10  gauge  double  barrel 
hammer  shot  gun,  parkherts  in  A.  1  condition, 
great  shooter.  Price  of  rifle  $35.00.  Price  of 
shot  gun  $20.00.  Address,  R.  B.  Mouldey,  R.  R. 
No.  1,  Portsmouth,  Ont.  5-IT 

Special  12  ga.  Winchester  Pump,  trap  style, 
raised  ventilated  rib,  thirty  inch  full  choke  barrel, 
14  inch  stock  rubber  recoil  pad,  etc.,  dandy  duck 
gun,  factory  condition,  worth  $200.  Sell  for  half 
price  or  trade  for  suitable  light  12  ga.  double  Smith 
with  Hunter  one-trigger  preferred. — Blizard  P.  O., 
Box  42,  St.  John,  N.  B.  5-IT 

SPECIALS 

Rid  your  house  of  bed  bugs.  My  Method 
will  exterminate  them  in  48  hours.  Full  instruc- 
tions post-paid  only  25c.  J.  Walter,  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  5-IT 

Elegant  natural  History  and  Living  Races 
Mankind,  %  leather,  five  large  volumes,  hundreds 
photographic  illustrations,  $7.50. 

Lydekkers  Natural  History,  %  leather,  six 
massive  volumes,  hundreds  illustrations,  new- 
condition,  $12.00. 

Macfaddens  Encyclopedia  Physical  Culture, 
new  condition,  five  big  volumes,  worth  $30.00, 
bargain  at  $15.00. 

Many  other  good  books  cheap.  I  pack  carefull- 
ly,  you  pay  express.  E.  H.  Dorey,  262  Queen 
St.,  Chatham,  Ont.  5-IT 

Ingrowing  Nails,  Bunions,  Sore,  burning,  itch- 
ing or  sweating  feet,  cured  at  home,  information 
free,  Eaton's  Foot  Specialties,  Department  14, 
Brandon,  Oregon.  5-5T 

DRAW  AND  STUD  POKER— Mathemat- 
ically considered,  and  how  to  play  it  successfully. 
35c.  postpaid.  D.  Williams,  Station  A.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  4-TF 

OF  INTEREST  TO  DUCK  SHOOTERS— An 
interesting  bulletin, — Propagation  of  Wild  Duck 
Foods. — has  veen  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Washington.    If  you  want  a 


copy,  send  3c,  for  postage  charges  to  Box 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock 


1-TF 


WATERWEEDS1REMOVED  EASILY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY  from  any  lake,  pond  or  river. 
Write  for  particulars.  Aschert  Bros.,  3015 
Orange  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal.  7-TF 

HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  TANNING 
SOLUTION,  tan  your  own  furs,  leather  and 
rugs,  tans  in  thirty  minutes,  moth  proof 
forever;  also  washable  without  shrinkage  or 
hardening;  tans  leather  like  kid,  results  of 
twenty  years'  experiment  solution  for  100 
square  feet  of  skins  and  full  instructions  for 
use,  $3.00  Express  Prepaid,  also  up  to  the 
minute  tanning  formulas  free.  C.  M.  Huff, 
Seney,  Mich.  4-TF 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED— $2  to  $500 
EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old  coins.  Keep 
all  odd,  or  Old  money.  Send  10  cents  for 
New  illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x6.  Get 
posted.  You  may  have  valuable  coins.  We 
pay  casli.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Ave  8,  Le  Roy, 
N.Y.  1-5T 

FOR  SALE — One  copy  of  "The  Gasoline 
Automobile"  by  Hobbs,  Elliott  and  Consoliver — 
a  book  on  motor  mechanics — price  $4.50  postpaid. 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-TF 


Business  Wanted  to  Purchase.  Gun,  Fishing- 
Tackle  or  general  sports  or  Hardware  Store  in 
Ontario  or  B.  C.  Trevor,  21  Pembroke  Road, 
Portsmouth,  England.  5-lT 

Situation  Wanted  by  good  Gun,  Rifle  &  Revol- 
ver repairer.  Good  salesman  capable  of  manag- 
ing sports  store.  Good  references.  Ontario  or 
B.  C.  Trevor,  21  Pembroke  Road,  Portsmouth, 
England.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — Empire  typewriter,  practically 
new  in  first  class  condition  at  $90.00  Box  66, 
Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock. 

Trout  and  Bass  Flies,  dry  or  wet,  only  $1  per 
dozen,  3  yard  Tapered  Gut  Leaders,  36  cents  each. 
2  yard,  25  cents. 

Large  selection  of  new  and  second  hand  built 
cane  and  green  heart  salmon  and  trout  rods. 
List  free.  Trevor,  Rod  maker,  21  Pembroke 
Road,  Portsmouth,  England.  5-IT 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  my  Wild  Mallard  De- 
coys. Best  Decoys  known.  $2.00  per  setting. 
T.  D.  Spence,  Charleston,  Ont.  5-IT 

FOR  SALE — Hunt  Camp,  3  miles  from  border 
of  Algonquin  Park,  accommodate  twelve.  Exc  el- 
lent  hunting  ground.  For  full  particulars,  address 
Box  64,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock.  5-IT 

SPECKLED  TROUT  FRY— If  you  intend  to 
stock  your  stream  or  pond  this  spring,  write  at 
once  for  particulars  to  the  Manager,  Caledon 
Mountain  Trout  Club,  Inglewood,  Ont.  5-IT 

WANTED — Partner  for  selected  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acre  muskrat  farm  already  stocked, 
and  including  five  live  beaver  houses.  Will  sell 
half  interest  for  Five  thousand  dollars.  Re- 
quire capital  for  improvement  and  further  stock- 
ing. Unlimited  natural  feed  and  conditions. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Max  Enter,  Ootsa 
Lake  P.  O.  B.  C.  5-IT 


One  field  glass,  French  make,  14  ligne,  leather- 
ette case  $9.00.    Apply,  Raymond  Budge,  Wal- 
ford,  Ont.  5-IT 


gr 
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SKINS  AND  CLAWS 
WANTED — Indian    relics  and  beadwork, 
izzly  bear  claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert 
eath,  Harbor  Springs.  Mich. 


TXT  NATURE'S  WILDS; 
XXll  at  the  gateway  to  the  head- 
waters of  Lake  Nipissing, 
lies  "SAMOSE  T" — the  God's 
country  of  the  sportsman. 

See  page  1052. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING. 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excel- 
lent condition.  Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN- 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 

My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags 
free  on  request.  Main  Street,  Unionville, 
Ontario,  Canada.  10-TF 

WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 

WANT  MORE  DUCKS?  Turn  to  page  742 
of  ROD  AND  GUN  for  January  1922.  Read 
article  on  "Duck  Feed"  by  J.  W.  Winson.  If  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  more  ducks  coming  to  your 
favourite  waters  next  fall,  plant  some  good  feeding 
grounds  of  Smartweed,  Wild  Rice,  and  Wild 
Celery,  recommended  in  this  article,  for  them, 
this  spring.  Write  for  prices  on  seed  of  the  plants, 
and  planting  information  TERRELL'S 
AQUATIC  FARM,  Dept.  T  220,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

BARGAINS  IN  RIFLES 

.280  Ross  Rifle  in  good  condition.  Value 
$125.00  for  $69.00.    Tremendous  bargain. 

.256  Newton  Rifle  with  Springfield  Peep 
Sight,  in  good  condition,  also  Reloading 
Tools.    Lot  for  $75.00.    Big  bargain. 

.405  Winchester  Rifle  with  Receiver  Peep 
and  Gold  Bead  Front  Sights,  A-l  inside, 
Blueing  is  somewhat  off  the  Receiver.  Is 
equal  to  new  for  use.    Sacrifice  at  $49.00. 

.303  British  Winchester  Rifle,  Model  '95, 
in  A-l  condition,  just  slightly  shopworn, 
otherwise  new.    Bargain  $47.50. 

.32  Winchester  Automatic  Rifle  in  real 
good  condition.    Some  bargain,  only  $36.90. 

LION  SPORTING  GOODS  CO, 

429  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  O  nt. 

Phone  Main  6517 


Advertiser  has  $7,000  to  invest  in  fur  farm. 
Wants  partner  with  experience  and  some  monev 
who  knows  of  good  location.  Must  be  a  man  of 
vision  and  some  education.  Only  a  lover  of  the 
outdoors  need  apply.    Box  67,  Rod  &  Gun.  5-IT 


YOU  HAVE  A  CAR 

But  Where  do  you  keep  it? 


The  most  convenient  place  is  in  a  garage  of  your  own  and  right 
on  your  own  premises.  Its  architecture  you  want  to  consider 
now  and  have  it  in  keeping  with  the  home. 

You  want  it  large-  enough  to  carry  the  equipment  which 
every  car  owner  should  have  in  his  private  garage.  You  should 
think  of  convenience  and  economy.  There  are  possibilities 
of  you  not  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration  before 
building  a  garage. 


Garages  and  How  to  Build  Them" 


Every  detail  profusely  illustrated  in  a  large  158  page  book 
will  give  you  an  insight  as  to  appropriate  design,  estimated  cost, 
the  materials  to  use,  what  equipment  to  install;  to  keep  things 
safely  and  a  thousand  and  one  hints  to  give  you  better  service 
from  your  car. 

It  is  information  which  will  save  you  money  and  you  will 
agree  that  this  volume  contains  information  every  motorist 
should  know. 

PRICE  Postpaid  $1.00 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  Publisher 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 
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LET'S  GO  FISHING 


This  is  heard  on  every  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  season.    BE  PREPARED  for  the  opening  day 
by  securing  vour  supplies  from  HALLAM. 
RODS        "  CREELS  LEADERS 

REELS  FLIES  LANDING  NETS 

LINES  HOOKS  TACKLE  BOXES 

for  the  fisherman  for  all  kinds  of  fishing  at  lowest  prices. 


MINNOW  TRAPS 
MINNOW  NETS 
ARTIFICIAL  BAIT 


FISHNETS 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
ARTICLES  WE  SELL 


Guns  Canoes 
Rifles  Tents 
Ammunition  Preservo 
Sights  Oars 
Auxiliary  Cartridges  Camp  Stoves 


FYKE  NETS  GILL  NETS 

TRAMMEL  NETS  SEINES 
BROOK  NETS  DIP  NETS 

GILL  NETS  hanging  about  4  feet 
deep  mounted  with  leads  and  floats 
25c  per  yard.  In  ordering  give  size 
of  mesh  stretched  measure  desired. 


Hunting  Knives 
Hunting  Axes 
Pocket  Knives 
Head  Lights 
Camp  Lamps 
Mine  Lamps 
Lanterns 
Gasoline  Lamps 
Gasoline  Lanterns 


Kook  Kits 
Grills 
Match  Boxes 
Pack  Sacks 
Dunnage  Bags 
Sleeping  Bags 
Gun  Cases 
Flashlights 
Thermometers 


Gasoline  Chandeliers  Gloves 
Gasoline  Stoves  Fish  Spears 

Aluminum  Ware  Phonographs 
Silverware  Records 
Compasses  Razors 
Artificial  Eyes  Watches 


Rubber  Boots 
Rubber  Shoes 
Rubber  Coats 
Rubber  Suits 
Shoepacks 
Moccasins 
Hunting  Boots 
Gauntlets 
Duxbak  Clothing 
Mackinaw  Clothing 
Vacuum  Bottles 
Boxing  Gloves 
Lawn  Bowls 
Footballs 

Playing  Cards 
Fountain  Pens 
Animal  Traps 
Animal  Bait 
Pneumatic  Smokers 
Clocks 


987  nallamB-ailcLin.g,TORONTC 

THE  LARGEST  IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 


All  described  and  priced  in 

Hallam's  Catalog 

which  is  mailed  FREE  for  the 
asking. 


No.UOM  "NULITE" 

MATCH-LITE 
PORTABLE  TABLE 
LAMP 

Popular  for  the 
Home  and  Office, 
400  candlepower. 
Height,  22  inches 
weight  6  lbs. 
Polished  nickel 
plate  finish.  Burns 
about  12  hours  on 
one  filling  of  gaso- 
line. Lights  with 
a  match,  safe, 
economical.  Price 
$11.00. 


ELI  ABLE  CA 
FITTERS  A 


ADIAM 
D  GUIDES 


©rfcharn  Ontario 

NIPISSING  DISTRICT 


All  spring  fed  waters  where  the  fish  give  you 
fight.  Black  Bass,  Pickerel,  Pike,  Muscallonge, 
Salmon  and  Speckled  trout. 

Easily  accessible  by  rail  and  boat.  Accomoda- 
tions for  automobile  tourists..  Trout  season  May 
1st.  to  Sept.  15.  Main  camp  opens  June  15.  All 
Home  Cooking,  Guides,  Boats,  Canoes,  Launches, 
and  fine  bathing  beach .  Deer,  bear,  ducks  and 
partridge  in  season.    Write  for  booklet. 

E.  L.  Hughes 

Camp  Champlain,  Trout  Mills. 


ADANAC  SUMMER  RESORT. 

is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  of  Georgian 
Bay.  Unexcelled  black  bass  fishing,  also  muskalonge  and 
pike.  Hunting  and  fishing  in  Autumn.  Wonderful  scenery 
and  crystal  clear  water.  All  home  cooking  and  special  planked 
bass  served.  Easily  accessible  by  three  railways  and  motor 
car.  Very  moderate  rates.  For  further  partiuclars,  write  to 
J.  L.   HAGGART,  Box  272,  Parry  Sound,  Ontario. 


MAKE 

IT 


SAMOSET 


THIS 
YEAR 


Plan  NOW,  with  our  assistance,  to  spend  the  greatest 
vacation  you've  ever  had.  Come  to  "SAMOSET" — Northern 
Ontario's  wonderland  of  fish  and  game. 

FISHING— HUNTING— CAMPING 

We  furnish  Board  Rooms,  furnished  Cottages,House 
Boats,  Canoes,  Tents,  Guides— everything  you  need. 
Best  of  References  Rates  Reasonable 

Booklet  and  full  information  on  request. 

CAMERON  &  LINDSAY  st^^o^ 

The  Only  Camp  that  Guarantees  Success 


IN  ALGONQUIN  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Just  the  place  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Come  early  for  the  good  trout  fishing.  Season 
May  10th  to  Sept.  30th. 
Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  W.  COLSON,  Mgr. 
JOE  LAKE,  Mowat.  P.  O. 


